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PUBLISHERS'    PREFACE. 


Thx  **  Cyclopsdia  of  Practical  Receipta"  being  now  completed,  it  ia  pKper  to 
offer  to  the  reader  a  few  preliminary  remarks,  concerning  the  nature  and  contents  of 
die  work  to  which  his  attention  is  directed.  From  the  Author's  Preface  to  the 
second  edition  of  his  Cyclopedia,  recently  issued  in  London, — ^from  which  this 
Tolame  has  been  reprinted, — ^we  extract  the  ensuing  paragraphs,  comprising  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  original  Preface. 

**  The  design  of  this  work  is  .to  present  an  accurate  and  compendious  cdlection 
of  fornnils  and  processes,  with  a  variety  of  information  suitable  to  the  general 
reader,  and  practical  purposes. 

"  In  the  performance  of  the  laborious  task  of  compilation,  the  principal  aim  has 
been,  to  render  thia  work  as  extensively  useful  as  possible,  as  well  as  a  correct, 
comprehensive,  and  conveniently  arranged  manual  of  reference  on  the  subjects  on 
which  it  treats.    It  will  be  found  to  contain  directions  for  the  preparation  of  several 
thousand  articles  of  interest  and  utility,  together  with  their  properties,  uses,  and 
doees,  and  the  means  of  ascertaining  their  purity,  and  detecting  their  presence  in 
odier  compounds.    In  most  cases,  the  derivations  of  the  names,  and  a  short  histori* 
cal  notice  of  the  more  important  substances  have  been  appended ;  and  the  various 
scientific  and  technical  terms  that  occur  have  been  generally  defined,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  work  as  self-explanatory  as  possible.     As  the  names  of  substances, 
especially  those  employed  in  chemistry,  pharmacy,  and  medicine,  have  undergone 
repeated  alterations,  and  even  at  the  present  day  frequently  vary  as  applied  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  the  old  and  new  names,  and  the  usiud  synonymes,  English,  Latin 
and  Continental,  have  been  introduced,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  preventing  mistakes,  and 
facilitating  reference  to  more  elaborale  works.     A  general,  rather  than  a  scientific 
snangement  has  been  adopted,  because  the  object  of  the  work  is  popular  and  univer- 
ssl ;  and  though  useful  to  men  of  science,  it  is  more  especially  addressed  to  practical 
persons  and  the  public  at  large.     Theoretical  reasonings  have  been  avoided,  except 
'n  some  instances,  where  a  slight  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  seemed  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  applicatibn  of  practical  detail.    The  whole  book  will  form  a  com- 
pendioos  Dictionary  of  Reference  for  the  manufacturer,  tradesnum,  and  amateur,  as 
well  as  the  heads  of  families ;  and  there  are  few  persons  who  will  not  find,  on 
looking  over  its  pages,  some  article  that  will  interest  them. 

<«  The  sources  from  which  the  materials  of  the  present  work  have  been  derived, 
render  it  deserving  of  the  utmost  confidence.  The  best  and  latest  authorities  have 
been  invariably  resorted  to,  and  innumerable  volumes,  both  British  and  Continental, 
have  been  consulted  and  compared.  A  large  portion  of  the  Work  has  been  derived 
fiom  the  personal  experience  of  the  Editor,  and  the  processes  of  various  laboratories 
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and  manufactories,  many  of  which  he  can  highly  recommend,  from  having  inspected 
their  application  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  indiscriminate  adoption  of  matter** 
WITHOUT  EXAMINATION,  has  been  uniformly' avoided ;  and  in  no  instance  has  any 
process  been  admitted,  unless  it  rested  upon  some  well-known  fact  of  science,  or 
came  recommended  on  good  authority.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  sources  of  in- 
formation have  been  indicated,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  reader  to  form  a 
proper  estimation  of  their  value.  Wherever  this  is  not  the  case,  in  reference  to 
borrowed  formulae  or  facts,  the  omission  has  arisen  from  the  impossibility  of  accu- 
rately determining  to  whom  the  merit  is  due.  The  individual  names  that  appear  in 
the  work,  aro  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  immediately  attached  information  or 
formulae  are  usually  attribute,  or  on  whose  recommendation  or  authority  they  have 
been  taken* 

"  It  has  been  endeavored  to  avoid  confusion  of  the  medicinal  weights  and  meas- 
ures, with  those  commonly  used  in  trade  and  commerce.  For  this  purpose,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  employ  the  usual  signs  or  characters  to  indicate  those  denomi- 
nations of  either,  that  do  not  correspond  in  value.  The  quantities  would  have  been 
gladly  brought  to  one  uniform  standard,  had  such  an  attempt  been  practicable.  The 
method  adopted  in  this  particular,  will  be  found  both  simple  and  accurate. 

''  The  nature  of  a  condensed  alphabetical  arrangement  not  permitting  numerous 
individual  articles  to  come  under  distinct  heads,  the  casual  reader  may  often  be  led 
to  suppose  this  work  most  deficient,  where  in  reality  it  is  most  copious.  Thus,  on 
searching  for  Hydrocyanic  Acid  under  H,  or  Picric  Acid  under  P,  such  an  article 
will  not  be  found ;  bolt  on  reference  to  the  heads  Prussic  Acid,  and  Carbazotic  Acid, 
other  names  for  those  articles,  much  valuable  matter  on  those  subjects  will  be  met 
with.  In  like  manner,  a  vast  number  of  pharmaceutical  preparations,  as  Pills,  Lo- 
tions, Ointments  &c.,  will  be  found  mentioned  in  the  remarks  that  follow  the  notice 
of  their  principal  ingredients.  Many  extensive  subjects  are  also  necessarily  dis- 
persed under  several  distinct  heads.  Thus,  information  on  the  manufacture  of 
LiQiTEURS  will  be  found  under  the  heads,  Cordials,  Crimes,  Balms,  Oils,  Anisette  de 
Bordeaux,  Sighs  of  Love,  Parfait  Amout,  Noyeau,  Ratafia,  &c. ;  on  perfumery, 
under  the  heads,  Eaux,  Esprits,  Essences,  Extracts,  Pommades,  Poudres,  &c. ;  on 
DTBiNo,  under  the  heads,  Calico-printiiig,  Dyeing,  Archil,  Annotto ';  Blue,  Brown, 
Black,  and  other  Dyes ;  Alumina,  Tin,  Mordants,  Chloride  of  Tin,  Brazil-wood,  and 
Indigo.  By  a  little  attention,  such  divisions  may  be  referred  to,  and  readily  com- 
pared. Sufficient  directions  aro  appended  to  the  various  processes,  to  enable  even 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  chemical  manipulations,  to  apply  them  with 
success," 

The  work  has  been  reprinted  eitetly  from  the  last  London  edition,  with  one 
exception,  wh^ch  must  be  stated.  After  the  vohube  was  begun,  it  was  discovered 
that  there  was  a  Iscrge  number  of  references  to  articles  which  are  not  comprised  in 
the  miscellany.  It  appeals  that  the  compUation  was  entered  upon  without  any  dis- 
tinct survey  of  the  miQtifarious  materials  appeitaining  to  such  a  Cyclopaedia ;  and 
therofore,  constant  directions  were  superadded  to  the  same  or  analogous  substances 
or  preparations,  which  it  was  designed  should  be  embodied  in  subsequent  portions 
of  the  alphabetic  classification.  Early,  however,  in  the  progress  of  the  volume,  it 
must  have  been  ascertained  that,  by  following  out  that  unrestricted  introduction  of 
8iib|eets,  the  Cyelopaedia  woidd  have  been  a  book,  **  de  omnibus  rebus,  et  quibasdam 
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aids ;"  and  whether  it  could  have  been  completed  to  the  word  ^inis,  during  the 
life-dme  of  the  Aathor,  is  very  problematical.  Those  supernumerary  explanations, 
consequently,  were  omitted.  Hence  it  became  necessary  to  subject  the  book  to  a 
close  examination,  that  all  those  fictitious  references  might  be  excluded,  and  the 
reader  thus  be  saved  the  trouble  of  turning  over  the  volume  for  expected  information, 
which  the  work  does  not  contain  id  the  form  specified,  but  which  is  really  included 
in  the  primary  articles.  Among  the  continual  variety  of  those  irrelevant  references, 
it  is  possible  that  a  few  of  them  may  have  been  unwittingly  overlooked ;  otherwise, 
they  have  been  erased  ;  and  thus  the  reader  has  been  saved  indefinite  perplexity,  in 
not  obtaining,  as  might  be  supposed,  the  requisite  intelligence  upon  the  subject 
which  he  was  investigating. 

The  Publishers,  therefore,  now  present  to  the  mistresses  and  managers  of 
domestic  economy,  and  to  the  various  classes-  of  experimental  artisans,  and  men  of 
business,  both  operatives  and  traders,  a  volume  which  is  universally  admitted  to  be 
very  superior  to  every  preceding  collection  of  receipts,  for  general  utility.  The 
whole  series  is  the  ^result  of  actual  scientific  tests,  and  presented  in  a  very  lucid 
manner ;  combining  the  utmost  economy  and  utility,  with  elegance  and  easiness  of 
attaining  the  object  desired. 

Moreover,  while  it  constitutes  the  best  manual  that  exists,  for  family  use,  for  the 
culinary  and  the  other  departments  of  household  life,  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
Receipts*'  will  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  dairyman  and  the  farmer ;  and  for  all 
the  manufacturers  and  mechanics  to  whom  lire's  Dictionary  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
is  a  hand-book,  Cooley's  "  Practical  Receipts**  is  an  essential  accompaniment,  as 
developing  the  minute,  familiar  processes  inculcated  in  that  large  and  profound  de- 
velopment of  modem  discovery  and  science. 

Nxw  York,  Notembet  19, 1845 
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Ital.  H.  Italian  HospitaL 

Linn.  linnoua^ 

M.  Mix. 

Maj.  Majendie's  FoRnulary. 

No.  Number. 

O.  Old  Pharmaoopoua. 

Ob9.  Obsolete. 


ft' 


P.O.  Pharmaoo|NBia  Chiruivica. 
P.  Cod.  Paris  Codes,  or  French 
poeia. 
P.  D.  Dublin  PharmaoopoBia 
P.  E.  Edinbuzigh    do. 
P.  L.  London    ,     da 
P.  U.  S.  United  SUtes  do. 

u  Equal  parts. 

Fhwt 
Port  Portuffuese. 
m>.  Prepared. 
Prep.  Preparation. 
Preo,  Preservation. 
Proe.  Phwesi. 
Prod.  Product 
Prop.  Properties. 

Phia  Ph.  Prussian  PharmacopcB'a. 
Pur.  Purity. 
Purif.  Purifieationi 
q.  p.  As  much  as  you  please. 
0.  s.  As  much  as  sufficient 
K.  Recipe,  take 
Rest  Restontion. 
Rus.  Ph.  Russian  PharmacopoBia. 
S.  A.  According  to  art 
Sour.  Sources. 
Sp.  Span.  Spanish. 
Span.  Ph.  Spanish  PharmaoopOBia. 
sp.  Spirit 
SB.  One-halt 

St  B.  H.  St  Bartholomew's  HospitaL 
St.  Gea  H.  Saint  Geoige's        do. 
S.  V.  Spirit  of  wine. 
S.  V.  R.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine. 
Swod.  Swedish. 

Swed.  Ph.  Swedish  PhannaoopcBia. 
Syn.  Synonymes. 
U.  C.  H.  Univexaity  College  HospitaL 


C.  An  imperial  gallon. 
Cong.        Do. 
gall.  Do. 

2t  An  imperial  qnazt 
h  An  imperial  pint 

pt  Do. 

cwt  A  hundred-weight  of  113  lbs.  aToirdupois. 

qr.  A  quarter  of  a  hnndred-wei|^t,  of  98  lbs. 
aToirdupois. 

lb.  When  preceded  by  Arabic  fignreSf  a  pound, 
Avoirdupois,  of  7000  gndns. 

lb.  When  followed  bv  Roman  mmMnli^ 
pound,  TrVjff  of  5«00  gfioMb 


' 


S  A  Troy  ounce,  of  480  grains. 

f  f  A  fluid  ounce,  or  1-S^  of  an  imperial  pint 

01.  An  avoirdupois  ounce,  of  437|  grains. 

dr.  A  drachm,  or  th^  l-8th  of  an  ounce. 

3  A  Troy  drachm. 

dwt  A  pennyweight,  or  S4  gis: 

f3  A  fluid  drachm,  or  the  l-8th  of  a  fluid 
ounce. 

9  A  scrapie,  or  30  grains. 

m  A  minim,  or  drop,  of  60  to  the  fluid  drachm. 

Drop  Wherever  this  word  occnis,  a  minim  m 
intended. 

gr*  gii^  A  giioif  or  pains  TVsy* 
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ABERNETHY  MEDICINES.  These  origi. 
Btlly  ooDflHted  of  a  three-gnin  mercoiial  pill,  cut- 
miniiteRd  over-night,  followed  by  an  aromatized 
black  dranght  in  the  morning.  Findmg,  however, 
that  when  frequently  taken  they  produced  saliva- 
tion, which  pETOved  injorioiis  to  their  sale,  the  pro- 
piieior  lessened  the  quantity  of  blue  pill,  and  added 
a  pn^ortionate  weight  of  compound  extract  of 
eolocyntfa.  Two  grains  of  the  former,  and  three 
grains  of  the  latter,  are  the  quantities  generally 
adopted  for  an  adult,  followed  by  about  an  ounce 
of  the  draught,  as  above  mentioned.  When  this 
ii  not  agreeable,  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  or  any  mild 
purgative  medicine  that  the  patient  may  fancy, 
will  prove  equally  efficacious. 

ABIETIC  ACID.  M.  Baup  has  given  thu 
name  to  an  acid  principle  which  he  found  in  the 
resin  of  the  pinus  abies.  Caillot  has  aj^lied  the 
same  name  to  a  resinous  acid  which  he  dMcovered 
in  Stiasburg  turpentine  and  common  frankincense. 
BenEelins  regards  it  as  a  mixture  of  the  resms  al- 
pha and  beta  of  the  above  turpentinei 

Prep.  Dieeet  the  resin  of  the  pinus  abies,  first 
in  weak  and  afterwards  in  strong  alcohol,  mix  the 
two  liquon,  filter  and  evaporate ;  dissolve  the  resi- 
duum in  strong  alcohol,  filter  and  again  evaporate. 
It  may  be  farther  purified  by  resolution,  forming 
a  salt  of  csopper  by  adding  a  solution  of  verdigiis, 
and  afterwards  decomposing  it,  by  the  addition  of 
hydrochloric  add. 

Memarkt.  In  its  purest  state  it  crystallises  in 
square  plates,  disMilves  in  alcohol,  and  forms  salts 
with  the  alkalis.  It  is  probably  a  mixture  of  the 
pinie  andsylvic  acids. 

ABIETINA.  SffL  AaiBTDr,  ABUTras.  A 
ciyitallizable  resm  found  in  Strasburg  turpentine. 
(Caillot)  Berzelins  says  it  is  the  rssm  gamma  ci 
the  same  torpentme.  (Jour,  de  Phaim.  xvi  436.) 

ABORTION.  The  expulsion  of  the  hnman 
fiatos,  after  the  nxUi  week,  and  before  the  sixth 
month  of  pregnancy.  In  its  most  extended  sense, 
the  term  has  been  applied  synonymously  with 
nisearriage.  The  latter  term,  however,  has  been 
gmenlly  restricted  to  the  &«t  six  weeks  after 
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conception.  The  expulrion  of  the  foetus  after  tha 
sixth  but  before  the  nmth  month,  is  termed  pre- 
mature labor. 

OanteB.  Nervous  irritability,  plethora,  advanced 
age,  scurvy,  syphilitic,  scrofulous,  or  mercurial 
taints,  malformation  of  spine  or  pelvis,  luxurious 
.  and  indolent  habits  of  living,  excessive  indulgence 
of  the  paarions,  extreme  terror,  anger,  joy,  &«. ; 
falls,  blows,  violent  exercise,  vomiting,  oong^iing, 
and  rough  purgatives ;  hot  baths,  stimulating  li- 
quors, and  other  excitants  generally. 

Treat,  I.  Prevention.  Avoid  all  the  above- 
mentioned  exciting  causes,  and  immediately  on 
the  appearance  of  any  sospioious  symptoms  seek 
a  recumbent  posture,  and  repose  in  every  shape 
practicable.  A  dose  of  castor  oil,  confect^  of 
senna,  or  other  mild  aperient  should  be  taken,  and 
should  there  be  much  hemorrhage,  injectioiis  o£ 
cold  water,  or  cold  infusion  of  black  tea,  must  be 
had  recourse  to.  A  cold  hipbath,  or  sponging  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  with  water  and  vinegar, 
often  proves  suocearfuL  Should  the  symptoms 
continue  unabated,  medical  aaristance  should  be 
souffhL 

IL  Recmery.  Should  the  preceding  measures 
prove  ineflbctual,  and  no  violent  symptoms  super- 
vene, the  remaining  treatment  may  consist  in 
continuing  the  recumbent  posture,,  keeping  the 
bowels  regular,  taking  a  light  nutritious  diet,  and 
avoiding  exposure  to  draivhts  of  oold  air.  TfaJa 
treatment  may  be  graduuly  abandoned  by  the 
patient  for  her  usu  J  course  of  life,  in  proportion 
as  she  feels  herself  able  to  dosa  In  many  cases, 
however,  the  only  treatment  required  throughout, 
is  simply  the  adoption  ion  a  few  da]^  of  the  re* 
cumbent  posture,  gentie  laxatives,  and  a  light  nu* 
tritious  diet  Various  formuls  for  medicines  suit- 
able to  the  above  will  be  found  m  the  body  of  this 
woric 

ABRACADABRA.  A  wonl  supposed  by  the 
Cabalists,  and  by  other  weak-minded  and  super- 
stitious poisons^  to  posNts  great  virtue  in  prevent- 
ing and  curing  fevers,  especially  mtermittents^ 
(ague,)  of  whioi  the  kind  called  semi-tertian  isw 
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belioTed  to  be  most  easily  removed  by  its  incanta- 
tion. The  formula  has  been  preserved  by  Serenus 
SamonicuB,  and  its  application  as  an  amulet  may 
be  seen  described  in  Defoe's  *  History  of  the  Plague 
in  London.'  A  paper  with  the  Abracadabra  writ- 
ten on  it,  and  worn  round  the  neck,  was  thought 
to  propitiate  a  Syrian  deity  of  that  name.  The 
words  Abrabax,  Abrasax,  Abraxas,  and  abraca- 
dabra, are  doubtless  closely  connected  together  in 
their  origin  and  import,  but  tracing  them  back 
into  the  confusion  and  superstition  of  the  past, 
would  occupy  more  space  than  can  be  devoted  to 
the  subject  here,  and  be  of  too  theoretical  and 
ifMCulative  a  character  for  a  practical  work. 

Formula  from  Serenus  Stmwnieue, 

ABEAOADABEA. 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

ABRACAD 

ABRACA 

ABRAO 

ABBA 


ABRASION.  A  superficial  injury  of  the  skin, 
resulting  from  the  partial  removal  of  the  cuticle 
by  faction. 

Treat  When  the  injured  surface  is  small,  and 
imexpoeed,  no  application  is  generally  required, 
but  when  the  revene  is  the  case,  it  is  proper  to 
protect  the  unsound  part  from  dirt  and  further  in- 
jury, by  applying  a  piece  of  lint  or  soft  linen  rag, 
covered  with  spermaceti  or  some  other  simple  un- 
guent ;  a  piece  of  strapping,  or  bandage  of  any 
sort,  may  then  be  placed  over  it,  to  keep  it  on. 
In  most  cases,  however,  a  simple  piece  of  strap- 
ping, or  sticking-plaster,  will  be  found  quite  suf- 
ficient 

ABSCESS.  A  tumor  or  swelling  m  the  mem- 
branous or  fleshy  parts  of  the  body,  resulting 
from  inflammatory  action,  and  the  consequent 
formation  of  purulent  matter. 

Symp.  I.  Acute  Abeceee.  Active  mflamma- 
tkm  rapidly  terminating  m  the  production  of  pus 
or  matter  and  the  increase  of  the  tumor.  The 
latter  may  be  felt  fluctuating  withm  the  part,  if 
near  the  surface ;  an  uneasy  sensation  of  weight 
follows,  the  swellinflT  assumes  a  conical  shape,  and 
what  is  populariy  ka^wn  as  a  head  or  point ;  the 
skin  reddens,  and  gradually  becomes  thinne  ,  until 
aft  last  it  breaks,  and  the  imprisoned  matter  es- 
eapes.  In  favorable  cases,  healthy  action  follows, 
the  injury  is  repaired,  and  the  wound  heals.  In 
some  cases  instead  of  the  tumor  bunting,  the 
whole  of  the  matter  is  absoibed  into  the  blood, 
and  the  swelling  disappean,  whence  sometimes 
disagreeable  consequences  have  resulted,  but  as 
frequently  without  any  perceptible  derangement 
of  the  general  health. 

II.  Uhronie  Abeceee,  This  generaUy  oecun  in 
scrofulous  constitutions,  and  is  usually  confined  to 
the  lymphatic  glands  and  cellular  tissue.  The 
symptoms  up  to  the  period  of  the  <fiflefaaige  of  the 
matter  are  of  a  similar  kind  to  those  just  de* 
scribed,  but  with  a  much  leas  degree  of  inflamma- 
»tML    At  this  point,  however,  the  latter  incroasas. 


fever  is  excited,  and  the  discharge  continues,  pro- 
ducing debility  and  sometimes  fatal  results.  In 
favorable  cases,  the  healing  and  reparative  pro- 
cesses are  similar  to  those  of  the  acute  variety, 
but  much  more  tedious,  the  curative  action  often 
barely  keeping  pace  with  the  injurioue  effects  of 
tlie  ulcer,  even  m  its  improving  condition. 

Treat.  Cooling  applications,  friction,  and  con- 
tinued gentle  pressure  may  be  tried  in  the  early 
stages,  and,  if  ineffectual,  suppuration  should  then 
be  promoted  by  warm  poultices  and  fomenta- 
tions, accompanied  by  a  liberal  diet  until  the 
rupture  of  the  tumor ;  when  this  takes  place,  the 
ulcer  must  be  regularly  dressed  twice  a  day  with 
simple  ointment,  and  kept  perfectiy  elean ;  a 
light  nutritioos  <fiet  should  now  be  adopted,  and 
the  bowels  kept  gentiy  open  with  mild  aperients. 
When  the  abscess  is  t'tuate  in  the  head,  cheat, 
joints,  near  the  eye,  or  other  part  where  its  pres- 
ence may  be  productive  of  serious  injury  from 
pressure  or  diffusion,  it  should  be  opened  with  a 
lancet  as  soon  as  mature,  but  this  operation  had 
better  be  performed  by  a  surgeon.  Chronic  ab- 
scesses require  to  be  opened  earlier  than  acute 
ones,  but  in  other  respects  their  treatment  is  sim- 
fUr. 

ABSINTHIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  found 
by  Braconnot  in  the  artemisia  absinthium,  or  com- 
mon wormwood,  where  it  exists  in  combination 
with  potash. 

Prep, '  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a 
watery  infusion  of  common  wormwood,  wash  the 
precipitate  in  cold  distilled  water,  then  suspend  it 
in  water  contained  in  a  tall  vessel  of  glass,  and 
pass  sulphnreted  hydrogen  gas  through  tiie  Uquor, 
until  all  the  lead  is  precipitated ;  lastly,  decant  the 
clear  liquid  and  evaporate. 

Prop.  Sour,  uncrystallizable,  deliquescent,  solid, 
forming  salts  with  the  bases,  called  absinthates. 
These  may  be  procured  by  double  decomposition 
from  a  mixture  of  absinthate  of  ammonia,  and  a 
solution  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Some  of  these 
salts  are  crystallizable. 

Remarke.  It  has  lately  been  asserted  that  this 
acid  is  similar  to  the  succinic,  if  it  be  not  actually 
the  same. 

ABSINTHINE.  Syru  ABSiNTHm,  ABsnrrm- 
NA,  Absinthia.  The  proximate  bitter  principle  of 
the  artemisia  absinthium,  or  common  wormwood, 
discovered  by  Caventon  in  the  watery  infusion  of 
the  tons  and  flowers,  and  called  by  him  the  *'  pure 
bitter  principle." 

Prep.  Precipitate  an  infusion  of  wormwood  with 
another  of  acetate  of  lead,  pass  sulphnreted  hy- 
drogen gas  thropgh  the  filtered  liquor,  until  the 
excess  of  lead  is  thrown  down,  then  filter  and 
evaporate  to  dryness;  digest  the  residuum  in  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether,  and  abandon  the 
solution  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  Collect  the 
ramified  brown  product,  redissolve  it  in  alcohol, 
treat  it  with  charooal,  filter  and  again  evaporate, 
and  repeat  this  operation  until  the  absinthine  is 
rendered  quite  white. 

Prop.,  Veee,  ^.  When  quite  pure,  white,  semi- 
crystalline,  and  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  Its  phy- 
siological effects,  as  far  as  known,  are  similar  to 
the  extract  of  wormwood.  It  flavors  the  miUc 
and  flesh  of  animals  in  the  same  way  as  the  plant 
frara  which  it  is  procnred.    It  has  been  proposed 
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H  a  remedy  for  dyepeyria,  and  am  a  mliaUtnte 
fiv  qniniae  in  intenniUents.  Doat.  Unascer- 
tained. 

ABSORBENT,  ALKALINE.  Prep.  Mu  4 
es.  of  limv  water  with  1  <n.  each  of  liquor  of  po- 
taasa  and  ainip  of  orange  pibeL  Dose,  One  tablo- 
qxHoful  m  a  cup  of  water  or  broth,  in  dyispepsia 
uid  heaztbum. 

ABSORBENT,  AROMATIC  VOLATILE. 
Prep.  L  Carbonate  of  ammonia  2  dr.,  pure  water 
5  os^t  eirap  of  orange  peel  1  oi.,  mix,  for  a  eix- 
oonce  mixture. 

n.  Sal  volatile  1  ox.,  water  4  ox.,  orange  sinip 
1  ox.,  mix,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
DOM.  AalasL 

Remarks,  This  preparation  is  much  esteemed 
as  a  mOd  antacid  by  pemns  laboring  under  dys- 
pepaa,  heartbom,  or  acidity  of  the  stomach,  arising 
fioin  excessiTe  indulgence  in  spirituous  or  ferment- 
ed liqiiom.  It  also  posnesses  considerable  stimula- 
ting pnqiertieo,  and  will  partiaUy  remove  the  fit 
ef  drunkenness. 

ABSORBENTS  (nt  CnsMivraT.)  Substances 
that  poBseas  the  property  of  withdrawing  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere  that  summnds  them.  Ab- 
snrbeota  are  dbtmgnished  from  deliquescent  salts. 
The  latter  attract  moisture  and  disiiolTe  theretn, 
while  the  former  merely  absorb  or  suck  it  up  into 
their  pores,  in  the  same  way  as  a  sponge  does 


Procen  of  aaeertamhut  the  ahaorhent  power 
ef  dijferent  mhttaneea.  Thoroughly  dry  the  ar- 
ticle by  the  suitable  application  of  heat,  nid  trans- 
fer it,  while  still  hot,  into  a  clean  dry  vial  far- 
nabed  with  a  perfectly  tight  ground-glasi  stopper. 
When  quite  cold,  place  the  substance  in  a  pre- 
pared large  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  which  must 
then  be  ckised,  and  kept  so  for  some  time.  A 
delicate  hygrometer  being  then  introduced,  will 
hidicate  on  its  scale  the  degree  of  dryncM  of  the 
enclosed  air.  The  atmosphere  in  the  large  bottle 
Aonid  be  rendered  as  damp  as  posrible,  by  sus- 
pending moislened  rag  or  filtering  paper  within  it, 
yroviouidy  to  the  introduction  o/  the  substance  to 
beexamhied. 

Remarkf.  Experiments  of  this  nature  are  only 
relatiTely  correct,  and  must  be  performed  under 
sxoctiy  similar  circumstances,  to  furnish  even  cor- 
rect comparative  results.  In  the  examination  of 
soils,  for  instance,  not  only  must  the  heat  employed 
be  the  same,  but  the  duration  of  the  diymg,  as 
well  as  the  method  of  saturating  the  air  m  the 
krge  bottle,  must  also  be  the  same ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  process  in  each  case  must  be  as  similar  as 
earefol  manipiilation  can  posnbly  make  them. 

ABSORBENTS  (or  Fbabmaqj.)  Substances 
that  remove  acidity  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

XmC  Magnesia  and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  the  <;arbonates  and  bicarbonates 
of  soda,  potassa,  and  ammonia,  are  the  principal 
mefdiics  of  this  class.  The  first  three  are  called 
earthy,  and  the  othem  alkaline  absorbents. 

Prop.,  ^c.  They  neutralize  acidity,  and  fie- 
qnently  pnssess  the  power  of  stopping  diairluea, 
(especially  chalk,)  and  relieving  heartburn. and 
dyq»epsia,  particolariy  when  the  latter  depends 
•n  the  piesenoe  of  acidity  in  the  prhne  viie. 
l^sse.  doe  teaeposoftd  of  either  of  the  powders 
^nespt  the  l«it}  in  a  cap  of  water,  forms  an  ex* 


cellent  antacid  draught    The  dose  of  Myim^n^ 
is  10  to  15  graina 

Remarka.  Prepared  chalk  is  most  suitable  to 
diarrhoea ;  potash,  soda,  or  magnesia,  to  heartburn 
and  dyspepsia;  and  ammonia,  when  nervous  or 
hysterical  affections  are  present  The  latter,  be- 
sides being  absorbent,  is  stimulant  and  diaphoretic^ 
and,  in  large  doses,  emetic. 

ABSORPTION  (IN  AoRicDLTuai.)  The  pow- 
er possessed  by  soils  of  absorbing  moisture. 

Remarka.  The  more  a  soil  is  divided  by  labor 
and  vegetation,  the  greater  is  its  absorbent  power, 
and  consequently  its  fertility.  The  latter  chiefly 
depends  on  its  capacity  for  imbibing  moisture,  and 
may  be  illustrated  by  reference  to  recent  and  dis- 
integrated lava.  (Leslie.)  The  finely  divided  sUte, 
most  penetrable  by  the  delicate  fibres  of  plants, 
appears  to  derive  its  superior  power  of  acting  on 
atmospheric  vapor  from  the  augmentation  of  its 
surface  and  the  multiplication  of  its  pcnnts  of  con- 
tact (Ure.)  This  method  of  increasing  the  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  is  well  known  to  scientific  farmen, 
and  seldom  neglected  by  them.  (Loudon.)  The 
method  of  ascertaining  the  absorbent  power  of  soils, 
is  described  under  absoxbxnt  in  chbmisthy,  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.  That  soil  must  be 
regarded  as  the  most  fertile,  which  possesses  this 
power  in  the  greatest  degree.  Gaiden-moold  has 
the  highest  absorbent  power  of  any  mineral  sub* 
stance.  (Leslie.) 

ACCIDENTS.  Syn.  Casualtibbl  The  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  separate  articles  Deownino, 
Fiaas,  iLO,  Slc,  for  the  best  means  of  either  pre- 
venting or  meeting  accidents.  The  following  re- 
marks are,  however,  so  valuable,  that  they  deserve 
general  attention,  being  equally  applicable  to  overy 
description  of  casualty  and  misfortune. 

"  There  is  no  situation  or  condition  in  human 
life  that  is  not  liable  to  a  great  variety  of  serious 
accidents,  against  which  it  is  not  always  possible 
to  guard  by  the  greatest  care  and  foresight  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance,  therefore,  to  remember 
that  in  every  accident,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  assistants  in  remedying  it,  is  prea~ 
ence  of  mind.  For  want  of  this  desirable  self- 
possession,  many  a  person  has  lost  his  life,  and  the 
mischiefii  arising  from  unforeseen  accidents  have 
become  irretrievable.  If  the  mind  be  overwhelmed 
by  fear,  or  astounded  by  alarm,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  deliberate  measures  can  be  taken  to 
secure  either  our  own  safety  or  the  safety  of  those 
who  happen  to  be  about  us,  and  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament with  ourselves.  We  repeat,  therefore, 
that  it  is  a  proof  of  the  truest  wisdom  to  cultivate, 
and  endeavor  to  preserve  as  much  as  possible,  in 
all  extraordinary  and  unexpected  situations,  eiUiei 
of  body  or  mind,  or  both,  that  chief  ra^fuiaiie  in 
every  accident,  for  acting  with  coolness,  judgment, 
and  ellect — praaence  of  mind." 

ACERIC  ACID.  Syn.  Maum  Acin.  An 
aekl  discovered  by  Seherer  in  the  milky  sap  of  the 
acer  campestre  or  common  maple  tree,  where  it 
exists  in  combidation  with  lime. 

Prep.  Place  the  juice  of  the  maple  in  a  warm 
situation  lor  about  a  fortnight,  that  it  may  ferment 
and  lose  its  acidity  ;  then  filter  and  add  a  solution 
of  acetate  of  lead  to  the  dear  liquor,  separate  the 
precipitate  on  a  filter,  and  wash  it  with  very  cold 
waUr,    Then  pour  a  laife  quantity  of  boiling  wa« 
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tar  in  the  filter,  and  reoeive  it  in  gla«  yeaiels. 
On  cooling,  brilUant  crystals  of  acerate  of  lead  will 
be  deposited.  After  washing  the  latter  with  cold 
water,  redooe  them  to  fine  powder  and  sonpend  it 
in  hot  water  in  a  tali  glass  jar,  then  pass  sulphn- 
leted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  liquid,  until  all 
the  lead  is  thrown  down;  filter,  boil  for  a  few 
minutes  to  expel  the  adhering  sulphurous  gns, 
then  gently  eyaporate  and  crystallize. 

Prop.  These  resemble  the  malic  acid.  With 
the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  aeerates. 

Remarks,  From  the  recent  researches  of  6me- 
lin  and  othexs,  it  appears  probable  that  the  aceric 
and  malic  adds  are  the  same,  and  consequently 
their  salts  must  be  also  similar. 

AGETAL.  Syn,  Oxtoen  Ethek.  A  fluid 
discovered  by  Dobeireiner,  and  by  him  called  oxy- 
gen ether. 

Prep,  Pour  alccrfiol,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch, 
into  a  tall  wide-mouthed  glasi  bottle,  and  suspend 
three  or  four  watch-gtasses  or  capsules  containing 
platinum  powder,  to  the  depth  of  two  lines,  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  spirit  Moisten  the  powder 
with  water,  and  place  the  apparatus  in  a  warm 
situation  for  some  months.  Acetal,  aldehyde,  and 
acetic  acid  and  ether  will  be  formed.  The  liquor 
must  be  then  neutralized  by  adding  chalk,  and 
carefully  distilled  The  product  treated  with  pow- 
dered chloride  of  calcium,  until  the  latter  is  no 
longer  moistened,  decanted,  and  redistilled,  yields 
pure  acetal,  as  soon  as  the  boiling  point  reaches 
302<>  Fahr.  (Uebig.) 

Prop,  Liquid,  coloriess,  resembles  alcohol,  smells 
somewhat  like  the  Hungary  wines ;  boils  at  204'' 
F. ;  miscible  with  alcohol ;  decomposed  by  strong 
alkalis  and  acids.  Probably  a  compound  of  alde- 
hyde and  oxide  of  ethule.    (Liebig.) 

ACETATE.  Syn,  Aobtas  (Lat) ;  Acetate 
(Fr.) ;  E^iasAURE  {OemL)  A  salt  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  acetic  acid  with  an  alkah,  earth,  or 
metallic  oxide. 

Prop,  The  majority  of  the  acetates  are  very 
Bf^uble  in  water,  and  by  destructive  distillation 
either  yield  acetone  and  water,  or  acetone  and 
acetic  acid.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  the  alkaline 
acetates  turn  mouldy  and  are  decomposed  by 
keeping.  Care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  dis- 
solve no  more  at  once  than  is  wanted  for  imme- 
diate usA 

Prep,  Most  of  the  acetates  may  be  formed  by 
direct  solution  of  the  hydrate  or  oxide  of  the  base 
in  the  diluted  acid,  or  by  double  decomposition.   « 

Uoe,  Some  of  the  acetates  are  employed  in 
medicine,  and  othen  are  used  extensively  in  the 
arts. 

TeHo,  The  acetates  are  characterized  by  the 
following  properties,  by  which  they  may  be  easily 
detected : — 1.  The  fumes  of  acetic  acid  evolved  on 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  3.  Striking  a  deep 
red  when  added  to  solutions  of  the  sesqui-salts  of 
uon.  3.  The  white  lamellar  and  pearly  precipi- 
tates they  produoe  with  the  nitrates  of  mercury 
and  silver.  4.  The  production  of  tiDetone  by  expo- 
sure to  a  dull  red  heat  in  close  vesrols. 

ACETIC  ACID,  i^yii.  Acetous  Aom.  Acb- 
TTUo  Acin.    Gl&oial  acetic  Acid.    Radical 

YlMBGAE.     CoffeBNTBATED  VnfBGAB.      PfJBB  FTBO- 

uoNKeini  Acid.    Acidum  AOBnoDM,  P.  L.  1836. 

AOIDUM  AOBVIOUM  MBTIVB»  P.  L.  1834.     AatDOM 


AOBTosvM,  P.  L.  1788.  Acid  ACBTiauB  (Fr.)  Es* 
sicwAimx  {Oer,)  Acido  acxtico  {ItaL)  Aztm- 
zvuB,  {Dut)  The  pure  sour  principle  containM 
in  vinegar,  where  it  exists  in  a  dilute  state,  and 
usually  in  combmatbn  with  mucilage,  sugar,  color- 
ing matter,  and  extractive. 

Hist,  Acetic  add,  in  the  shape  of  vmegar,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  known  even  to  remote  anti- 
quity. It  is  mentioned  by  Moses,  neariy  1500 
years  bef<»e  the  birth  of  Christ,  (Numb.  vi.  3,)  and 
was  extensively  used  by  the  Ismeiites,  as  well  as 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    Hippocrates  em- 

goyed  it  medicinally,  and,  acooiding  to  livy, 
Cannibal  the  Carthaginian  general  is  fabled  to 
have  softened  the  rocks  of  the  Alps  by  fire  and 
vinegar.  Geber  purified  common  vinegar  by  die* 
tillation,  and  Stahl,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  obtained  concentrated  aoetic 
acid  by  decomposing  the  acetates  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
At  the  present  day  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  em- 
ployed either  as  an  antiseptic,  a  condiment,  or  n 
medicine,  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  worid. 

Sources,  It  is  found  ready  foimed  in  several 
products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  is  gene- 
rated by  the  fermentatiim  of  saccharine  fluids,  and 
the  des^ctive  distillation  of  wood,  and  other  vege- 
table matter.  By  the  latter  process  it  is  procured 
in  combination  with  empyieumatic  matter.  (See 
Pyboligneous  Aoid.)  Vauquelin  found  the  ace- 
tates of  potash  and  lime  in  elm  sap,  and  Moria 
detected  acetate  of  ammonia  in  the  juice  of  the 
areca  catechu.  Gmelin  says  acetic  acid  has  been 
found  in  some  mineral  waten,  and  Creiger  states 
the  same  respecting  the  acetate  of  potaaaa.  The 
sambucu^  nigra,  the  rhus  typhinus,  and  the  phce- 
nix  dactalifera  contain  a  Urge  quantity  of  vine- 
gar. 

Var,  The  acetic  acid  of  commerce  is  obtained 
from  vinegar,  of  which  there  exist  four  varietiesy 
usually  named  after  the  materials  from  which  Uxey 
are  procured,  viz.:  1,  Malt  Vmegar;  2,  Wime 
Vinegar:  3,  Sugar  Vinegar;  4,  H^oo^  Vinegar, 
(See  ynfEGAB.)  The  first  three  are  fonned  by  tho 
acetous  fennentation,  which  converts  the  alcohol 
of  the  wine,  beer,  or  fermented  sugar  into  acetic 
acid,  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen ;  the  latter,  by 
the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in  iron  retortn. 
By  a  proper  process  of  purification,  each  of  them 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  equally  pure  and  con- 
centrated acid.    (See  AoBnncATiOM.) 

Prep.  In  the  present  article  I  shall  confine  my- 
self to  the  pure  acetic  acid  of  the  chemist,  reeerr- 
in^  the  consideration  of  vinegar  and  pyroUgneooa 
acid  for  separate  articles. 

There  are  three  different  processes  employed  for 
<he  manufacturo  of  puro  concentrated  acetic  acid, 
viz. :  I.  The  deeompoeition  of  a  dry  acetate  by 
oil  of  vitriol;  II.  The  decomposition  of  the  acs" 
tote  of  copper  or  lead  by  dry  distillation ;  and* 
III.  The  aecomposition  of  the  acetate  of  lead  bw 
sulphate  of  iron  or  soda,  in  the  dry  way,  I  shaU 
describe  each,  as  well  as  some  others  less  frequent- 
ly adopted. 

I.  By  decomposing  the  acetates  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

a.  By  decomposing  the  acetate  ofsoda^ 

1.  {Acidum  aeeticum,  P.  L,)  Jng,  Acetate  of 
soda  lb.  ij.  sulphuric  acid  } ix.  water  f  Jix.  Prac 
Mix  the  aoid  with  the  water  and  pour  it  on  tbt 
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■aetata,  pre^kwily  pnt  into  a  glaa  ntoiit,  then 
dfatU  in  a  eand-bath,  takui|r  care  not  to  augment 
the  heat  towarda  the  end  S  the  proeeai. 

Remm-kM.  The  propeitiona  in  thii  prooeii  are 
neariy  equal  to  one  eqniralent  of  each  of  the  in- 
giedienti,  and  the  reeult  is  51  parte  of  real  acetic 
acid,  and  114*5  parte  of  water,  or  165*5  parte  of 
aeetic  acid  of  3(h8}  orsp.gr.  1*648  for  every  equiv- 
alent, or  137  parts  of  cry^allized  acetate  of  soda 
employed,  heing  within  l^S  of  the  estunated  pro- 
dn^  100  gr.  of  this  acid  exactly  aatorate  87  gr. 
of  eryetallized  carbonate  of  soda.  15  parts  added 
to  85  parts  of  distilled  water  is  equal  in  strength  to 
the  dBstilled  vinegar  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia, 
or,  under  common  circumstances,  1  part  of  acid  to 
7  parts  of  water  is  sufficiently  accurate. 

Pro*.  The  acetic  acid  P.  L.  crystallizes  at  28^ 
P.,  and  even  at  45^  if  a  crystal  of  acid  be  dropped 
iMto  it ;  melts  agam  under  60^ ;  crystallizes  beau- 
tifully under  a  preasure  of  1100  atmospheres. 
(PhiL  TransL  1826.)  Is  not  strong  enough  to  dis- 
solve camphor,  rean,  or  eawintial  oib,  in  any 
quantity. 

3.  {Fwre  glmeud  acid,  lAehig't  Proeew.)  Ing, 
Tlnee  parts  of  acetate  of  soda,  thoroughly  dried 
and  finely  powdered ;  ^7  ports  of  pure  sulphuric 
•nL  Proc.  Pour  the  acid  on  the  powder,  pre- 
viously put  into  a  capacious  retort  A  sufficient 
beat  will  be  diveloped  by  the  reaction  of  the  in- 
grodients  to  caose  |  of  the  acetic  acid  to  paes  over 
without  u  lire ;  heat  must  be  then  applied,  until 
tiie  mass  in  the  retort  becomes  quite  liquid.  Rec- 
tify the  product,  when  two  parts  of  pure  acid  will 
be  obtained,  containing  only  20  per  cent  of  water. 
Hie  latter  portion  which  comes  over,  exposed  in  a 
dose  veasel  to  a  temperature  below  400  p.,  depoe- 
ites  crystals  of  hydrated  acetic  acid.  The  weaker, 
« liquid  portion,  being  poured  off,  the  crystals  may 
be  again  melted  and  crystallized  by  cooling.  The 
aystola  of  the  last  operation,  separated  from  the 
liquid,  are  perfectly  pure. 

h,  Bf  deeomponng  the  acetate  of  potaeea  hy 
tulpkL  ie  aeid. 

1.  (Process  of  the  Duh.  Ph.)  Ing.  52  parts  of 
■ilphurie  acid ;  100  parts  of  acetate  of  potaasa. 
Pne.  Similar  to  that  of  the  London  College ; 
earefhny  distil  to  dryness.  Prod.  50  to  51  parts 
of  liquid  aeid  of  1-074  (P.  D.) 

3.  Ing.  2  parts  of  fused  and  powdered  acetate 
of  potaasa;  1  part  of  strongest  oU  of  vitrioL  Proc. 
Similar  to  the  above.  To  remove  a  slight  contami- 
aation  of  sulphurous  acid,  it  may  be  redrawn,  put- 
tbg  a  little  dried  acetate  of  lead  mto  the  retort. 


c  By  deeempoaing  aeetaU  of  lead  ky  eaifkmria 
aeid. 

1.  {Proeeee  of  the  Ed.  Ph.)  Inf.  Acetate  of 
lead,  fused,  and  in  fine  powder,  Jf],  pure  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  f  Sixss.  i'roc.  Heat  the  dried  ana 
powdered  acetate  of  lead  to  320^,  in  a  porcelain 
basin,  placed  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  fusible  metal,  and 
continue  stining  until  the  powder  ceases  to  oon- 
crete ;  it  must  then  be  weighed,  mixed  with  the 
acid,  and  distilled  to  dryness,  at  a  heat  of  320<'. 
Agitate  the  product  with  1  or  2  gr.  of  oxide  of  lead, 
decant  the  clear  portion,  and  re-distlL 

Prop.  The  sp.  ffr.  of  this  acid  is  1-065.  (P.  E.)  con- 
taining, by  Mohrs  table,  98-5  p.  c  of  glacial  acid. 

2.  Ing.  4  parts  of  th<N!Oughly  dried  acetate  of 
lead,  in  powder ;  1  part  of  ihd  strongest  oil  of  vit* 
lid.    Proe.  DistU  (o  dryness. 

Remarke.  The  above  yields  a  very  strong  acid, 
nearly  equal  to  that  prepared  by  the  £d.  fonnuliu 
The  quality  and  quantity  of  the  product  aro  im- 
proved if  a  little  peroxide  of  manganese  be  put  int« 
the  retort  before  distilling.  (Baup.)  Liebig  recom- 
mends the  proportions  to  be  3  parts  of  the  acetate 
to  8  parts  of  the  acid.  Dollfoss's  concentrated 
acetic  acid  was  prepared  by  a  similar  prooeoi,  by 
drawmg  over  7  oz.  of  acid  finmi  a  mixture  of  12  oi. 
of  sugar  of  lead  with  6  oz.  of  oil  of  vitriol. 

II.  Bv  eubmiiting  the  acetate  of  copper  or  lead 
to  dry  dietillation  Acetic  add,  thus  prepved, 
has  been  called  epirit  of  verdigrie  ;  esprt<  ae  Fe- 
ftii«;  epiritue  venerie,  ^e. 

a.  {From  hinacetate  of  copper,  or  dietUled  eer- 
digrie.)  Proc.  Carefully  dry  the  hinacetate  by  a 
very  gentle  heat,  then  introduce  it  into  a  stone- 
ware retort,  the  bottom  of  which  has  been  previ- 
ously coated  with  a  mixture  of  fin  clay  and  hone- 
dung,  to  render  it  more  capable  of  standing  the 
heat  It  must  then  be  placed  in  a  suitable  fur- 
nace, and  connected  by  an  adopter  tube,  with  3 
or  4  double  tubulated  globes,  the  last  of  which 
most  be  furnished  with  a  vertical  tubulature,  to 
which  a  double  Welter's  safety  tube  should  be 
connected,  the  other  end  being  immerwd  in  a  basin 
half  filled  with  distilled  vinegar,  while  the  funnd 
portion  communicates  with  the  atmosphere.  Each 
globe  is  placed  in  a  basin  of  water,  which  is  kept 
cool  by  a  stream  continually  passing  through  it ; 
the  upper  portion  is  also  covered  with  cloths,  which 
are  kept  wetted  with  cold  water.  The  dfttillation 
is  not  commenced  until  15  or  20  houn  after  the 
apparatus  is  luted  together,  to  allow  the  luting 
time  to  dry  and  harden.  Fue  most  then  be  ap- 
plied, and  so  regulated  that  the  drops  fdlow  each 
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•Iher  with  conAdanble  rapidity  irom  the  end  of 
the  adopter  tube  at  the  eame  time  that  the  bub- 
ble of  air  succeed  each  other,  in  no  inconvenient 
quantity,  from  the  other  end  of  the  apparatus 
Shoold  the  procees  proceed  too  rapidly,  the  fire 
fhould  be  damped.  The  operation  is  continued, 
and  tiie  fire  gradnally  increased  until  vapor  ceases 
to  come  over,  which  is  known  by  the  globes  cod- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  greater  heat  of  the  fur- 
nace. The  operation  is  now  concluded,  and  the 
&»  may  be  allowed  to  expire.  When  the  whole 
has  cooled,  the  acid  must  be  collected  and  rectified 
in  glass  vessels  before  it  is  fit  for  sale.  The  recti- 
fying apparatus  may  be  similarly  arranged  to  the 
iU>ove,  with  the  exception  of  the  whole  being 
formed  of  glass.  The  operation  must  now  be  very 
carefully  conducted  and  discontinued  before  barely 
the  whole  of  the  acid  has  distilled  over,  as  the  last 
portion  is  apt  to  injure  the  flavor  and  color.  The 
foregoing  diagram  represents  the  form  of  the  ap- 
paratus usually  employed  in  this  manufacture. 

Remarks,  This  process  is  similar  to  that  of  P.  .L. 
of  1787.  The  acid  obtained  is  nearly  equal  to  half 
the  weight  of  the  verdigris  employed.  The  strong- 
est acid  is  found  in  the  third  receiver,  and  the 
weakest  in  the  first,  that  of  the  second  being  inter- 
mediate between  the  two.  It  is  always  accompa- 
nied by  a  slight  odor  of  fragrant  pyroacetic  spirit, 
for  which  reason  it  has  generally  received  the  pref* 
erenoe  for  making  aromatic  vinegar  and  perfumery. 
I  am  informed  by  a  friend  that  good  binacetate  of 
copper  will  yield  by  careful  management  fall  half 
its  weight  ci  an  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*050.  It  dis- 
solves camphor,  resins,  and  essential  oils  with  fa- 
cility. This  is  one  of  the  oldest  methods  of  pro- 
curing glacial  acetic  acid,  and  still  continues  to  be 
|»eferred  for  many  purposes. 

Caution.  The  cupreous  residuum  of  the  distilla- 
tion is  pyrophoric,  and  frequently  inflames  as  soon 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  air.  It  consists  of  metallic 
copper  in  a  state  of  minute  division  along  with  a 
Uttle  charcoal. 

6.  {From  acetate  of  lead.)  Instead  of  acetate  of 
copper  use  dried  acetate  of  lead,  and  proceed  as  in 
the  last  srocess,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  over- 
firing,  as  i^he  quantity  obtained  is  thereby  lessened, 
while  the  quality  is  also  inferior. 

III.  By  acting  on  a  mixture  of  an  acetate  and 
tulpkath  by  heat, 

a,  Ing.  2  parts  of  gently-calcined  sulphate  of 
iron ;  5  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  lead.  Proc.  Mix 
them  together  in  fine  powder,  and  cautiously  distil 
mto  a  large  and  well-cooled  receiver. 

Rematke,  This  is  a  good  and  economical  pro- 
cess. Badollier's  strong  acetous  acid  was  made  in 
this  way  from  1  lb  of  green  vitriol  and  10  oz.  of 
BUffar  of  lead. 

0.  Ing,  Sulphate  of  potaasa  12  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol 
6  oz. ;  water  18  oz. ;  acetate  of  soda  9  oz.  (dried ;) 
oxide  of  manganese  )  oz.  Proc.  Dissolve  the  sul- 
phate in  the  acid  and  water,  evaporate  to  dryness, 
then  mix  it  with  the  acetate  of  soda  and  manga- 
nese, and  distil  from  a  glass  retort  in  a  sand-bath. 
Thn  product  has  been  called  Lowitx's  acetic  add. 

Other  methods  of  making  acetic  acid,  either  not 
gent  rally  adopted^  or  hut  partially  known, 

1.  Elegant  method  of  making  pure  acetic  acid. 
(From  the  German.)  Proc.  Take  a  long  glass 
case  and  arrange  shelves  ui  it,  a  few  mches  apart. 


one  above  another,  on  which  place  small  flat  diaheb 
of  earthenware  or  wood ;  then  fill  these  dishes  with 
alcohol,  and  suspend  over  each  a  portion  ci  the 
black  powder  of  platina*  (see  Pi^tinum  ;)  hang 
strips  of  porous  paper  in  the  case,  with  their  bottom 
edges  immersed  in  the  spirit  to  promote  evapora- 
tion. Set  the  apparatus  in  a  light  place  at  a  tem- 
perature of  from  68°  to  86°  F.,  for  which  purpose 
the  sunshine  will  be  found  convenient  In  a  short 
time  the  formation  of  vinegar  will  commence,  and 
the  condensed  acid  vapors  will  be  seen  trickling 
down  the  sides  of  the  glass,  and  coUectii^r  at  the 
bottom.  We  shall  find  that  during  this  process, 
produced  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  platina  and 
the  vapor  of  alcohol,  there  will  be  an  increase  of 
temperature,  which  will  continue  till  all  the  oxy- 
gen contained  in  the  air  enclosed  in  the  caae  is 
consumed,  when  the  ace.!€;cation  will  stop;  the 
case  must  be  then  opened  for  a  short  time  to  admit 
of  a  fresh  supply  of  air,  when  the  operation  will 
recommence. 

.  Prod.  A  case  of  12  cubic  feet  contents,  with  7 
or  8  oz.  of  platina  powder,  will  produce  l|  lb.  of 
absolute  acetic  acid  from  1  lb.  of  absolute  alcohol ; 
and  if  we  reckon  the  product  at  the  commercial 
strength  of  vinegar,  the  increase  will  of  course  be 
very  great  From  25  lb.  of  platina  powder  and 
300  lb.  of  alcohol  may  be  produced  daily  nearly 
350  lb.  of  pure  acid.  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the 
platina  powder  does  not  waste,  and  that  the  moat 
inferior  spirit  may  be  employed. 

Remarks.  The  revenue  laws  of  this  country  un- 
fortunately forbid  the  adoption  of  this  beautiful 
process,  but  there  is  no  statute  that  prevents  any 
individual  employing  it  on  the  small  scale  for  pri- 
vate consumption.  In  Germany,  vinegar  is  man- 
ufactured on  this  plan,  and  from  the  price  of  crude 
alcohol,  it  must  prove  very  profitable.  In  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  alcohol  may  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  a  dollar  a  gallon,  as  well  as 
in  other  parts  where  spirit  is  equally  cheap,  this 
process  will  no  doubt  ultimately  prove  to  be  the 
cheapest  source  of  pure  acetic  acid. 

II.  An  excellent  acetic  add  of  considerable 
strength  may  be  made  by  soaking  perfectly  dry 
charcoal  in  common  vinegar,  and  then  subjectinff 
it  to  distillation.  The  water  comes  over  fint,  and 
on  increasing  the  heat,  the  acid  follows.  Vinegar- 
bottoms  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 

III.  If  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  be  exposed 
to  the  air  in  very  cold  weather,  or  to  freezing  mix- 
tures, the  water  will  separate  in  the  form  of  ice, 
and  the  strong  acetic  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
draining  it  into  suitable  glass  vessels,  observing  to 
do  so  at  a  temperature  sumciently  low  to  keep  the 
water  solid. 

IV.  An  acetic  acid  stufficiently  strong  for  aU 
ordinary  purposes  may  be  obtained  without  distil- 
lation, by  pouring  60  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
diluted  with  5  parts  of  water,  on  100  parts  of  well- 
dried  acetate  of  lime,  digesting  with  occasional  agi- 
tation  in  a  close  vessel,  decanting  the  clear  Uquid 
and  straining  the  remahider. 

Gensbai«  CoMMKNTAiiT.  The  preceding  pages 
present  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  manufacture  of  pure 
acetic  acid.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  principally 
manufactured  from  acetate  of  soda,  which  yiel<& 
a  sufficiently  strong  and  pure  "acid  for  commercial 
purposes,  without  the  trouble  of  rectification.     la 
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dM  pw>DMi»  riiaUow  oopiwr  yoaela  femedwiilioat 
ftvete  or  Bolder  in  thoM  puti  ezpoied  totho  action 
d  the  acid,  are  employed  for  the  porpoee  of  the  db- 
tidatioii.  A  coil  of  drawn  copper  pipe,  heated  by 
•team,  havings  a  preflmire  of  30  to  35  Ibe.  to  the 
moh,  traTettes  the  bottom  of  the  apparatna.  The 
lafingeratory  conaists*  of  well-oooled  earthenware 
Teaeb,  and  the  adopter  or  pipe  connecting  the  still 
with  the  receiren,  is  also  of  the  same  materials. 
SUU*  of  earthenware  are  also  frequently  employed, 
and  eyen  worms  and  condenaeni  of  nlver  are  mme- 
timea  oaed.  The  principal  supply  of  crude  acetate 
«f  soda  at  the  present  time  is  obtained  from  Amer- 
ica»  Norway,  and  Sweden.  This  is  purified  by  the 
chMnist  and  eent  to  the  distiller,  who,  after  ex- 
tracting the  acetic  acid,  retains  the  resulting  sul- 
phate S£  soda  to  the  chemist,  who  employs  it  in  the 
decomposition  oC  acetate  of  lime.  This  ingenious 
method  of  mutual  assistance  and  application  of 
chemical  science  offers  some  explanation  of  the  low 
mice  at  which  this  article  may  now  be  purchased. 
I  hare  seen  a  very  pure  acetic  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*050 
lately  bought  in  quantity  at  the  extraordinary  low 
price  of  5|(d.  per  pound.  In  preparing  the  acid' on 
the  small  scale,  glass  retorts  are  usually  directed 
to  be  used,  but  glass  alembics  are  much  move  con- 
Tenient  and  safe,  as  the  product  is  less  likely  to  be 
contaminated  by  the  spirting  of  the  ingredients, 
or  the  liquor  boiling  over  the  brim  of  the  vesseL  In 
preparing  the  pure  acid,  care  should  be  taken  that 
the  acetate  of  soda  does  not  contain  common  salt, 
it  the  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  by  calcination, 
and  frequently  used  to  form  the  acetate,  is  gener- 
ally contaminated  with  it,  and  yields  up  its  muri- 
atic acid  during  the  proceM  of  distillation,  thus 
Titiathig  the  piwluct  The  formula  of  the  London 
College  produces  a  beautiful  acid  of  1*048 ;  that 
if  the  Dublin  College  another  acid  of  1*074 ;  and 
that  of  the  Edinbu^  a  still  stronger  acid;  but 
the  process  of  the  latter  is  so  unnecessarily  minute 
aad  complicated,  that  it  is  never  employed  except 
isr  expezmiients.  In  all  these  methods  the  prodnct 
becomes  more  concentvated  in  proportion  to  the 
dryness  of  the  materials  and  the  strength  of  the  oil 
if  vitriol  usee*  The  process  of  liebig  is  unexcep- 
tiooaUe,  and  >idlds  a  very  strong  and  pure  acid  by 
the  first  distillation,  which  may  be  afterwards 
further  concentrated  if  required,  as  is  directed  in 
that  formula.  Acid  containing  30}  of  water,  yields 
a  good  deal  of  its  superfluous  water  to  dry  sulphate 
of  soda,  by  standing  over  it    (Liebif  .) 

In  all  these  processes  the  acetic  acid  exists  ready 
finmed  in  the  acetate,  and  is  set  free  by  the  supe- 
rior affinity  of  the  sulphuric  acid  for  the  base ;  and 
from  its  volatility,  passes  over  into  the  receiver  on 
the  application  of  heat ;  when,  being  again  cooled, 
it  is  condensed.  In  the  distillation  of  verdigris, 
heat  may  be  said  to  perform  a  similar  part  to  that 
if  the  acid.    (See  AciTinoATioN  and  ViNaoAa.) 

Prop.  Pme  »  etic  add  (glacial)  is  liquid  above 
62°,  bat  below  that  ^temperatnre  forms  brilliant, 
asMeas,  transparent  scales  and  tabular  crystals 
In  the  liquid  stato  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*063.  It  possesses 
a  powerful  odor,  and  acid  taste,  dissolves  camphor 
and  resins,  and  mixes  with  alcohol,  ethery  essential 
tKk,  and  water.  In  its  poie  state  it  is  a  corrosive 
and  an  acrid  poison.  It  nnites  with  the  basis, 
fonning  salts  called  acatateiL   It  should  be  kept  in 


l/Ves.  In  the  arto,  (Dilnte  under  the  toon  of 
vinegar.)  As  an  antiseptic  in  pickling  and  pro* 
serving  animal  and  vegetable  food,  and  anatomi* 
cal  preparations;  in  ^eing  and  calico  printing 
the  manufacture  of  tinctures  and  other  pharma- 
ceutical preparations.  Ao  a  medicine.  A  little 
added  to  water  forms  a  nseful  febrile  drink,  em- 
ployed also  for  scurvy,  and  as  a  palliative  in 
phthisis.  Added  to  clysters,  it  has  been  used  in 
obstinate  constipation ;  mixed  with  honey  it  forms 
a  common  gargle  in  ulcerated  sore-throat ;  a  few 
drops  mixed  wMi  water  make  an  excellent  coUy- 
rium  for  chronic  ophthalmia,  and  for  removing 
lime-dust  from  the  eye ;  in  sprains  and  bruises  it 
ibrms  a  useful  fomentation.  Strong  acetic  acid 
(P.  L.)  applied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  rag  tied  te 
the  end  of  a  small  stick,  is  a  certain  cure  lor  ring- 
worm or  scaldhead-— one  or  two  applications  gen- 
erally effect  a  cur^ ;  as  a  caustic,  it  is  used  to  re- 
move warts  and  corns ;  a  piece  of  lint  or  blotting- 
paper  wetted  with  it  and  applied  to  the  skin,  and 
evaporation  prevented  by  a  piece  of  strapping, 
forms  a  common  extemporaneous  blister ;  it  was 
once  employed  as  a  disinfectant,  but  is  now  only 
used  as  a  fumigation,  to  remove  the  unpleasant 
smell  of  the  sick  room  or  crowded  assemblies.  At 
a  condiment,  it  promotes  the  appetite  and  digestion, 
but  its  habitual  use  is  said  to  produce  emaciation. 
It  also  forms  a  popular  refreshing  scent  in  faint- 
ingSi  asphyxia,  and  nervous  headache ;  and  is  also 
frequently  used  as  a  rubefacient,  astringent,  and 
local  stimulant  The  strong  acid  taken  internally 
acts,  however,  as  a  violent  poison,  dissolving  the 
animal  tissues,  and  by  destroying  the  organization, 
causing  death.  Oifila  has  recorded  a  fatal  case 
arising  even  from  its  application  to  the  surface  sf 
the  body.  Dooe,  ^c.  As  a  refrigerant,  water 
soured  with  acetic  acid  or  vinegar  may  be  taken 
ad  libitum.  In  enemas,  1  to  2  oz.  of  distilled  vine- 
gar is  the  proper  quantity ;  for  a  lotion,  3  ox.  of  the 
latter  to  5  or  6  ox.  of  water ;  and  for  a  coUyrium, 
1  oz.  of  ditto  to  1  pint  of  distilled  water. 

Purity.  Acetic  acid  or  vinegar  is  frequently 
adulterated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  nitric  or  muriatic 
acid,  as  well  as  various  other  acrid  substances,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  it  a  spurious  acidity.  It  also 
frequently  contains  copper,  which  it  derives  from 
the  vessels  in  which  it  has  been  kept  or  measured. 
The  following  table,  which  I  have  arranged  for  the 
purpose,  exhioiiB  an  easy  method  of  ascertaining 
its  purity. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  sol- 
j^urous  acid  may  be  recognised  by  yielding  a 
white  precipitate  on  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  peroxkle  of  lead»  or  by  drawing  the  fumes 
into  the  lungs ;  acrid  vegetable  matter,  as  pepper, 
capsioum,  honeradish,  Ate.,  by  neutralizing  the 
acid  with  an  alkali,  when  it  may  be  easily  discov- 
ered by  tasting 

Excite  Law  Vuegar  is  allowed  by  law  to 
contain  -^frv  P^  ^  wei^  of  sulphuric  acid,  it  will 
therefore  give  a  trifling  precipitate  with  the  tests 
mentioned  m  the  table,  but  this  will  in  no  case  ex- 
ceed the  1*15  JT.  (when  dried  and  weighed)  for  a 
flaid  ounce.  The  manufacture  of  acetic  acid  of 
any  kind  conies  under  the  excise  laws,  and  re* 

3 aires  a  Ik^nse,  whkdi  costs  lOOi.  (Collyer.)    The 
utv  is  at  the  rata  of  9d.  on  every  gallon  of  prsof 
or  rf  a  ^  vhiegar,  nntil  the  strength  reaohst  36 
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a  Bu  or  over  pittof,  or  equal  to  an  acidof  402.»  when 
».c.-,^in.dH^tn»»„.    (8.A««- 


TuU,  Theae  are  the  aame  aa  fior  the  aoetaleii 
BwHsn,  (See  AoimamiT.) 


Names  of  Tecli. 


i 


I 


''  Solution  of  chloride  of 
barium,  nitrate  of  ba- 
ryta, or  chloride  of 
calcium  —      »^      —_ 

Powdered  chalk  (short) 
of  saturation)  ^      ^  S 

Muriatic  acid,  added  to 
the  sample  preyiona- 
ly  boiled  with  a  little 
mlver-Ieaf 

Dilute  solution  of  indi- 1 
go  (boiled)      ».      «.  t 

Gold-leaf  wetted  with^ 
muriatic  add,  and  I 
digested  with  heat  in  f 
a  watch-g^ass  ^      ».  J 

Gold-leaf  moistened  > 
with  nitric  acid       «. ) 


Dilute  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver.^ 


Weak  solution  of  iodide  i 
ofpotaAnum  «.      ^S 

Solution  of  acetate,  of  i 
lead        M       M.      M.  1 


Sulphureted   hydrogen  i 
gas  or  ^ater  ^      «. ) 


Acetic 
Acid 
quite 
poie. 


Aeetle  Acid 

eontainlnc 

OU  of  VitiioL 


r  White  precip- 
<  itate  insoluble 
[in  nitric  acid. 

Ditta 


Aeelie  Add 

eontalBing 

Nitric  Add. 


r  Peariy-  ] 
<  white  pre-  > 
[    cipitate.    J 


Whitish     i 
precipitate.  ) 


C  White  cuidy 
J    precipitate, 
soluble  in  am- 
monia. 

Decolored. 


1 


(PartiaUy  dis- 
f       solved. 


Acetic  Add 

ooDtalning 

Muriatic  And. 


(Partially  dk- 
c       solved. 

(Curd^-white 
precipitate, 
sduble  in  am- 
monia. 


TuriNdn 


Acetic  Ad« 

COOtSlBiag 


{Yellow  preei* 
pitate,  if  lead 
be  present. 


Black  or 
dark-colored 
precipitate. 
(If  this  be 
dissolved  fai 
nitric  acid, 
and  ammo- 
nia added,  it 
will  give  a 
blue  color 
if  copper  be 
present. 


ACETIFICATION.  The  oxidation  of  alco- 
hoi  in  the  process  of  makuig  vinegar.  To  be 
cabbie  of  acetification  or  conversion  into  vinegar 
it  is  necessary  that  the  liquid  should  contain  alco- 
h(A  In  some  state  or  other,  or  some  substance,  as 
sugar,  which,  by  the  proceas  of  fefhnentation,  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  it  The  presence  of  a  ferment 
or  vegetable  matter,  and  a  temperature  between 
70^  and  100^  F.,  facilitates  the  oueration.  In  the 
conTennon  of  wines,  beer,  wort,  &c  into  vinevar, 
the  sugar  is  first  transformed  by  fermentation  mto 
alcohol,  and  in  this  state  becomes  oxidized  or 
acidified  by  the  absorption  of  atmoq>heric  oxygen. 
Manufacturers  should  always  remember  that  such 
is  the  true  nature  of  this  proceas.  (See  Agios, 
AcBTio  Acid,  and  Pteouoneous,  and"  Vofiouu) 

AGETIMETER.  iSTyn.  Acstombtbr.  An  in- 
strument or  apparatus  for  ascertaining  the  strength 
«f  aoelJo  acid.    (See  the  next  article.) 


AGETIMETRY.  Syn,  AcETom-niT.  The  art 
or  process  of  determining  the  strength  of  vinegar 
or  acetic  acid.  Various  methods  have  been  pro- 
posed for  this  purpose,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following : 

I.  {The  plan  adopted  hy  the  Exeiee,)  Hydrate 
of  lune  is  added  gradually  to  a  sample  of  the  vine 
gar,  until  it  is  »atwated,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  re- 
sulting clear  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  is  taken 
bv  the  aoetometer,  invented  by  Messrs.  J.  and  P 
Taylor.  This  instrument  in  construction  resem* 
blea  the  common  hydrometer,  and  stands  at  tha 
maik  on  the  stem  called  proof  in  a  solution  con- 
taining 5jj-  of  real  acid,  which  is  the  strength  af 
No.  24  vinegar,  or  an  acid  which  will  saturate  ex- 
actly 14}  grains  of  orystallixed  carbonate  of  soda 
When  the  vinegar  is  stronger  than  pro<^,  the  in- 
strument must  be  loaded  with  one  or  more  «f  th« 
small  weights  which  are  supplied  with  it,  eaeh  af 
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which  will  indicate  an  additional  5|  np  to  35|, 
which  IB  the  greatest  itrength  at  which  the  duty 
is  levied  fay  the  g[aIlon.   To  ascertain  the  per  cent- 
age  of  real  acid,  5}  must  therefore  he  added  to 
the  miinher  indicated  by  the  acetometer.    Thus : 
withont  being  loaded,  the  instrument,  on  floating 
to  a  given  vauk,  indicates  a  proof  vinegar  or  one 
of  5} ;  with  one  weight,  a  vinegar  of  10| ;  with 
two  weights,  15§ ;  with  three  weights,  S0|,  &c., 
4cc.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  startmg  point, 
or  proof,  is  an  acid  of  5%.    In  the  technical  lan- 
guage of  trade,  each  5|  is  called  a  vinegar.   Thus : 
acid  of  IQ%  is  said  to  contain  two  vinegars ;  one 
of  15%,  three  vinegars,  &c.     A  more  common 
method  is,  however,  to  speak  of  the  degrees  of  the 
acetometer  as  proof  or  overproof.    Thus :  Na  34 
vinegar  is  said  to  be  proof ;  one  measuring  5  ace- 
tometer degrees — 5  overproof  or  o.  p. ;  one  10  de- 
grees— 10  o.  p.,  &C.    In  malt  and  wine  vinegars, 
which  usually  contain  grluten  or  mucilage,  thb 
method  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  these  sulMances 
alter  the  specific  gravity.    A  small  weight  marked 
M  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Bate  with  the  acetometen 
made  by  him,  and  is  used  in  trying  such  vinegar. 

Remarke.  This  plan,  though  sufficiently  cor- 
rect for  commercial  purposes,  is  liable  to  a  small 
error,  especially  in  vinegar  containing  much  vege- 
table matter.  If  it  be  pure  or  very  nearly  so,  the 
daeimal  fraction  of  the  sp.  gr.  will  be  doubled  by 
eoaveiBia!:!  into  acetate  of  lime.  Thus :  1'0085  in 
vmegar  becomes  1*0170  when  converted  into  a 
solution  of  acetate  of  lime.  In  malt  vine^,  how- 
ever, 0^5  may  fairly  be  deducted  from  its  sp.  gr. 
IS  piodaeed  by  the  presence  of  mucilage  and  gluten. 
The  ipiantity  of  foreign  matter  present  in  vmegar, 
may  thus  be  approzimatively  aseertamed,  by  de- 
doeting  the  decimal  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  solution 
of  acetate  of  lime,  from  double  that  of  the  decimal 
part  of  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  vinegar.  Thus :  I  find 
the  qn  gr.  of  a  sample  of  vinegrar  to  be  1*014,  and 
after  saturating  it  with  hydrate  of  lime,  I  again 
try  it  and  find  it  to  be  1*023,  what  is  tiie  sp.  gr. 
ef  the  pure  vinegar,  and  what  is  due  to  foreign 
natter — 
Decimal  of  sp.  gr.  of  vinegar,  doubled  "OSS 
Decimal  of  sp.  gr.  of  s(^ution  of  ace-  )  r^ 
tate  of  lime \ 


Quantity  of  foreign  matter  equal 
the  dmeience •    • 


"■i 


*005 


Specific  gravity  of  vinegar   ....    1*014 
Deduct  q>.  gr.  due  to  foreign  matter  .      "005 

Spi  gr.  of  a  solution  of  acetic  acid  or  )    '' 
pure  vinegar  of  equal  strength  to  >  1.009 
sample j  ^^^ 

IL  Dwsolve  200  grains  of  pore  crystallized  U- 
earbonate  of  potash  m  a  little  water,  and  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  it  up  to  exactly  1000  parts 
by  measure;  as  for  instance,  1000  minims.  A 
ssiotion  is  thus  formed,  whieh,  when  added  to  a 
sample  containing  100  measures  of  acetic  add  or 
vinegar,  until  the  latter  be  saturated,  will  hidicate 
theezactamonnt  of  real  acetic  acid  present  The 
test  liquor  ifaonld  be  made  and  measured  in  a  long 
glass  tube,  capable  of  holdimr  the  whole  1000 
nessuiM^  and  gfmdnatsd  into  100  parti,  every  one 
if  which  will  repiessnt  1|  of  dry  acid.    A  conve- 

8 


nient  instrument  for  this  purpose,  is  the  poturet  of 
Gay  LusBac,  which  consists  of  a  double  tube  of 
the  shape  of  the  following  figure. 

Remarke,  Any  other  method  of 
measuring  or  ascertaining  the  exact 
quantity  of  test  liquor  employed,  may 
be  used,  as  convenience  or  circumstan- 
ces may  suggest ;  but  however  this  is 
done,  it  is  necesMiry  to  do  it  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  ensure  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. 

Itl.  Dissolve  200  grains  of  cr)-stal- 
lized  bicarbonate  of  potaasa  in  800  grains 
of  distilled  water,  contained  in  a  suit- 
able shaped  bottle,  previously  care- 
fully weighed ;  when  dissolved,  weigh 
it  again,  and  see  that  it  is  exactly  equal 
to  1000  gra  This  test  liquor,  like  the 
last,  is  used  to  neutralize  the  acid  in 
the  sample  for  examination,  but  in  this 
case  the  quantity  must  be  100  gis.  instead  of 
100  measures.  jSvery  grain  of  the  test  liquor 
consumed  will,  therefore,  indicate  1  tenth  of  a 
grain  of  real  acetic  acid,  and  every  lO  grs.  will 
be  equal  to  1|.  A  very  convenient  shaped 
bottle  for  this  pui}Ose  is  that  known  as  Schus- 
ter's Alkalimeter,  ^i^hich  consists  of  a-  very  light 
stoppered  glasi  bottle,  havmg  a  neck  drawn  out 
to  the  one  side,  and  furnished  with  a  very  fine 
orifice,  which  admits  of  the  liquid  being  poured 


out  m  small  quantities  with  greater  ease,  and 
without  the  risk  of  an  accident  The  weisht  of 
the  bottle  and  solution,  after  the  process  of  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  of  the  sample,  deducted  from  ito 
previous  weight,  gives  the  exact  weight  of  the  teal 
liquor  consumed,  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  acetic  acid  that  has  been  saturated  by  it 

Remarke,  This  method  admits  of  great  accu- 
racy, and  is  preferable  to  the  previous  process, 
(No.  II,)  as  it  is  much  easier  to  weigh  than  |o 
measure  correctly,  especially  when  the  quantity 
is  small. 

IV.  Instead  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  Nos.  II 
and  III,  either  of  the  following  salts  may  be  used. 

104  gn.  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

135  *•     **   carbonate  of  potash. 

283  *'  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarke,  The  c^  carbonates  of  potasaa  and 
soda  should  be  prepared  by  submitting  the  crystal- 
lized carbonate  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a  crucible^ 
when,  after  cooling,  the  proper  quantity  may  bt 
weighed. 

V .  By  taking  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample^ 
(see  Sncino  GnAvrrr,)  and  seekmg  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing Tables,  the  per  centage  of  acid  may  b» 
BscerUdned  sufficiently  cenect  for  most  purposes. 
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Tablb  L  The  foIiowiii£[  Table  u  given  by  Meaera. 
Tatloe,  as  the  baas  of  their  Acetometer. 

AeTenue  Proof  Acid,  called  by  the  manufacturer 

No.  24. 

l<0085'coataiiiBiealQruhy4roiiisddlAlOOL     5 
1-0170  '•  "  10 

10257  "  "  15 

1-0470  "  «  30 

1*0580  **  M  40 

Table  II.  The  following  Table,  from  the  Pharm. 
Central  Blatt  fQr  1839,  drawn  up  by  M.  Mohe, 
exhibits  the  sp.  gr.  of  pure  Acetic  Acid  of  almost 
every  strength. 


PercnnL 

Pereent 

Pereent 

of  Glacial 

of  Glacial 

ofGUdal 

Acid, 

Sp.Gr. 

Acid, 

Sp.Gr. 

Acid, 

Sp.Gr. 

(C.4,H.3, 
0.  a^Aq.) 

(C.4,  H.3, 

(C.  4,  H.  3, 

0.  3+Aq.) 

0.3-hAq.) 

100 

1-0635 

66 

i*oeg 

33 

1-0434 

09 

1*0635 

65 

1-068 

31 

1-041 

06 

1«067 

64 

1*068 

30 

1*040 

97 

1-0660 

68 

1-066 

39 

1*039 

96 

1000 

OS 

1*067 

88 

1*038 

05 

1-070 

61 

1067 

27 

1*036 

94 

1-0706 

60 

1*067 

96 

1*035 

«3 

1-0706 

50 

1-066 

S5 

1*034 

9S 

1-0716 

58 

1*066 

34 

1033 

91 

1-0721 

57 

1065 

33 

1*033 

90 

1-0730 

56 

1'084 

38 

1*031 

69 

1-0730 

55 

1*064 

31 

1*«9 

88 

1-0730 

54 

1*063 

SO 

1*027 

87 

1-0730 

53 

1063 

19 

1-036 

80 

1-0730 

58 

1*063 

18 

1*095 

85 

1*0730 

51 

1*061 

17 

1*034 

84 

1-0730 

SO 

1-060 

16 

1*023 

83 

i*orjo 

49 

1*059 

15 

1*023 

83 

1*0730 

48 

1*056 

14 

1*090 

81 

1-0732 

47 

1-056 

13 

1*016 

80 

1*0735 

46 

1*055 

18 

1*017 

79 

1-0732 

45 

1*055 

11 

1*016 

78 

1*0738 

44 

1*054 

10 

1*015 

77 

1073 

43 

1-053 

9 

1*013 

7» 

1*072 

43 

1*053 

8 

1*013 

75 

1*072 

41 

1*0515 

7 

1*010 

74 

1*072 

40 

1*0513 

6 

1006 

73 

1*071 

99 

1*050 

5 

1*0067 

73 

1*071 

38 

1*049 

4 

1*0065 

71 

1*071 

37 

1048 

3 

1*004 

TO 

I'OiO 

36 

1047 

« 

1*003 

flO 

1*070 

35 

1*046 

1 

1-001 

68 

1-070 

34 

1*045 

0 

1*0000 

67 

1*009 

33 

1*044 

1 

Remarks.  Table  I  is  adapted  to  commercial 
vinegar,  and  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  com- 
mon purposes.  Table  II  is  intended  for  pure 
acetic  acid.  It  will  be  seen  that  above  a  certain 
per  centage,  the  specific  gravity  retrogrades;  it 
is,  therefore,  better  in  trying  veiy  strong  acid,  to 
dilute  it  first  with  a  given  weight  of  distilled  water, 
and  to  allow  for  it  afterwards.  The  weight  of  gla- 
cial acetic  acid,  multiplied  by  *8513,  gives  the 
weight  of  dry  acid  which  it  contains,  and  anhy- 
drous acid,  multiplied  by  1*1748,  will  give  a  num- 
ber representing  an  equivalent  weight  of  glacial 
acid. 

^  Cautunu  As  a  spurious  acidity  is  frequently 
given  to  vinegar  by  adding  other  acids  to  it,  which 
would  thus  give  it  a  false  appearance  of  strength, 
H  is,  therefore,  better  first  to  ascertain  whether  it 
be  adulterated  (See  Acetic  Acid.)  The  most 
correct,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  easiest  method 
^  acetimetiy,  is  No.  Ill  or  IV.    The  acetic  acid 


m.  gr.  of  1*048,  and  contaiafl 
Thatof 


of  the  L.  P.  has  a 

30-81  of  dry  acid.*    That  of  the  Dublin  College 
1*074,  and  that  of  the  Edinbunrh  Collfl«e  1-065.1 
(See  Specific  Gravitt,  and  Acidimetrv.) 

ACETULE.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  the 
acetule  series ;  neither  itself  nor  oxide  has  boon 
obtained  alone.  Its  hydrated  oxide  is  aldehyde. 
The  chloride  of  acetvXe  is  formed  by  the  length- 
ened exposure  of  chloride  of  ethule  to  the  action 
of  chlorine  and  light.  The  oxychloride,  by  satu- 
rating anhydrous  ether  with  perfectly  dry  chlorine 
gas,  exposing  to  external  cold,  and  afterwards  to  a 
gentle  heat.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  ars 
transparent  colorless  fluids.  Suboxychloride  of 
acetule  is  a  gas  formed  by  heating  the  last  articlo 
in  contact  with  potassium.  Oxysulphuret  of 
acetule  is  made  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  oxychloride,  until  an  oily  liquS  ii 
rormed,  which,  by  exposure,  becomes  semi-ciyBtal* 
line.  This  is  dissolved  in  hot  alcohol,  and  m  o^ 
tained  in  crystals  on  its  cooling. 

Remarks.  For  a  knowle<^  of  the  precedbtf 
substances  we  are  indebted  to  the  researches  of 
Malaguti  and  Regnault.  The  compounds  of  ace- 
tule oflbr  beautiful  examples  of  chemical  substitu- 
tion, but  the  nature  of  the  presei  work  will  doc 
permit  their  being  enlamd  on  here. 

ACHROMATIC.  Free  from  color,  (irom  the 
6r.  i,  without,  and  :^Mfia,  color,)  from  which  aleo 
is  derived  the  word 

ACHROMATISM.  The  destruction  of  the 
colored  rings,  which  accompany  the  image  of  an 
object  seen  through  a  lens  or  prism. 

Causes,  A^c,  Dght  is  not  homogeneous,  but 
decomposable  into  colored  rays,  either  by  refrac- 
tion, absorption,  or  reflection.  The  colon  of  the 
prismatic  spectrum  are  formed  out  of  a  ray  oif 
white  light,  by  passmg  it  through  a  glass  prism, 
and  a  similar  ef^t  is  produced  If  a  lens  or  other 
refracting  media  be  used  instead.  It  has  been  ob- 
served, that  when  this  production  of  color  takee 
place,  some  of  the  colored  portions  of  the  spectra 
are  more  bent  or  refracted  than  others,  and  that 
the  refracting  or  dispersive  power  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  refiracting  medium.  A  beam  of  light 
thrown  on  a  simple  converging  lens,  not  only  suf- 
fen  refraction  at  the  spherical  surface,  (called 
spherical  aberration,)  but  the  <Ufibrent  colored  rays, 
forming  the  beam  of  light,  being  unequally  bent 
or  refracted,  diverge  from  their  original  course, 
and,  consequently,  fall  separately  instead  of  to- 

Stther,  on  the  eye  or  object  that  receives  them, 
ence  arise  the  colored  rings  or  halos  that  sur- 
round objects  viewed  through  ordinary  glasses 
This  efkci  is  called  chromatic  aberration  by  opti- 
cians, and  forms  the  neatest  impediment  to  the 
construction  of  it  perfect  refractmg  telescope.  It 
is  the  object  of  achromatism  to  remove  this  imped- 
iment The  subject,  theoretically  considered,  w 
not  less  fraught  with  difficulty  than  with  practical 
importance,  and  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
first  mathematicians  and  artists  up  to  the  present 
time. 

*  Dr.  A.  T.  Thompua  saw  (p.  819  of  hts  DUpeBgalorr. 
10th  ed.)  **  that  it  coatalns  30-7;  real  add  by  weight  ;'*  yet, 
on  the  next  pem  he  t».y%,  <*  that  of  the  L.  C.  contahu  372 
of  real  acid  and  OSS  of  water.** 

t  In  one  place  In  the  B.  P.  it  la  stated  to  be  1*069,  and  te 
another,  1-0885.  ^ 
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OorreeHtn.  It  has  been  endeavored  to  eoffrect 
the  ehramatie  abeiration  of  lenaes,  hf  combining 
two  or  more  made  of  different  materials,  poiMi 
lag  diflbrent  dkpernTe  powem.  Thus  the  apec- 
tram  formed  by  flint  giwM,  or  glass  containing 
lead,  is  longer  than  that  formed  by  crown  glasi, 
for  the  same  deviation ;  and  when  combined,  the 
one  tends  to  diminish  the  dispenion  of  the  other. 
On  this  principle  the  aehiomatic  object  glasses  of 
telescopes  are  generally  formed  in  this  country.  A 
convex  lens  m  crown  glass  is  combined  with  a 
weaker  concave  lens  of  flint  glass,  the  latter  coun- 
teracting the  dispenion  of  the  former,  without  ma- 
terially interfering  with  its  refraction.  A  still 
better  plan  is,  to  pTac»  a  concave  lens  of  flint  glass 
between  two  convex  lenses  of  crown  glass. 

Remarkg,  All  the  larger  object  glasses  lately 
mannfactnied  are  said  to  consist  of  only  two 
lenaes;  the  resulting  achromatism  proving  sufli- 
dently  exact  for  all  useful  purposes.  The  princi- 
pal achromatic  glssses  and  telescopes  recently 
made,  have  been  manufactured  by  Dolland  of 
LoodoQ,  and  some  of  the  opticians  of  Bavaria  and 
Switxerland.  The  achromatism  of  prisms  depends 
upon  the  same  principles,  and  is  detennined  and 
oocrecied  in  the  same  manner  as  lenses,  but  pre- 
sents less  difficulty  on  account  of  the  spherical 
abemtkm  of  the  latter.  (See  Lknbes,  Tbls- 
scopB,  Micaoooon.) 

ACIDS.  In  common  language f  any  substance 
posnessing  sourness  or  acidity ;  in  chemUtry,  any 
electio-negative  compound,  capable  of  combining 
with  bases  to  form  salts.  Most  of  the  liquid  acids 
posnsB  a  sour  taste,  and  redden  litmus  paper. 

Hist.  The  chemical  theory  of  the  adds  is  still 
■ndecided,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  their  com- 
binations with  the  bases,  as  well  as  the  predse  na- 
tore  of  the  resulting  salts,  are  involved  in  considera- 
ble obscurity.  Lavoisier  and  the  associated  French 
chemists  conceived  that  acidity  resulted  from  the 
onion  of  a  peculiar  combustible  base,  called  a  rad- 
ical, with  a  common  principle  of  acidification, 
called  oxygen.  The  inaccuracy  of  this  hasty  gen- 
eralization was  disproved  by  Berthollet,  who  main- 
tamed  that  it  was  *'  cairying  the  limits  of  analogy 
too  far  to  presume  that  idl  acidity  arises  from  oxy- 
gen." The  eariy  optuion  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  after 
revi^d  and  modified  by  Murray,  was,  that  inti- 
mately eombmed  water  was  the  real  *'  acidifying 
prindplo."  In  1810,  however,  this  oelebmted 
chemist  published  a  series  of  dinertations  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  which  fully  overthrow 
the  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier.  It  was  soon  estab- 
Uied  that  both  oxycen  and  hydrogen  wero  capa- 
ble of  producing  acids,  of  which  the  sulphuric  and 
muriatic  acids  may  be  taken  as  examples.  It  is 
now  generally  acknowledged  that  no  one  substance 
or  element  can  be  regarded  as  the  general  "  acid' 
ifyi^  prineiple.*'  The  more  recent  theory  of  the 
acids,  elaborated  out  of  the  researehes  of  Graham, 
liebig,  Dumas,  Claik,  Fromy,  Thalow,  Dulong, 
Peligot,  and  othen,  is  affirmed  by  its  supporten, 
to  establish  the  views  fint  suggested  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  reqteeting  the  chloric  and  iodic  acids  and 
then  salts.  In  this  scheme,  all  the  acids  aro  uni- 
ted into  one  series,  and  all  the  salts  into  another, 
both  being  so  closely  connected,  that  it  Is  said, 
"  that  these  tvro  series  may  be  considered  as  one." 
Tlw  existence  of  hydrogen  in  the  oxygen  acids,  In 


Ae  free  or  active  state,  is  hero  deemed  an 
tial  port  of  their  constituthm,  and  hence  the  nama 
of  hydracids  has  been  given  to  them.  This  prin* 
ciple  has  been  extended  to  all  the  acids,  even  tho 
organic.  Those  acids  that  contain  1  eq.  of  hydro* 
gen,  aro  called  monobasic;  with  2  eq.,  bibasic; 
with  3  eq.,  tribasic,  and  so  on ;  the  general  term 
polybasic,  being  applied  to  those  which  combine 
with  two  or  mora  eq.  of  hydrogen.  The  muriatie  \ 
may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  first ;  the  taitario 
that  of  the  eecood ;  and  the  citric  acid  that  of  the 
third.  This  view  of  the  acids  presents  the  advan* 
tages  of  simplicity  and  unity  of  classification.  In 
the  union  of  the  acids  with  the  bases  formmg  salts, 
it  presumes  that  thb  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  re- 
placed by  the  base,  it  having  previously  played  the 
part  of  a  base  itsel£  Consequently  acids  may  be 
viewed  as  the  hydrogen  salts  of  their  radicals,  and 
acids  and  salts,  with  'oirard  to  their  constitution, 
form  but  one  clasa  "  The  neutralizing  power  of 
an  acid  depends  entiroly  on  the  number  of  eq.  of 
hydrogen  replaceable  by  the  bases."  (Liebig.) 
Other  hypotheses  have  arisen  respecting  the  acids, 
but  have  poseessed  little  merit  sjid  obtained  little 
notoriety. 

Claoo,  The  acids  have  been  variously  clasted 
by  difieront  writeis,  as  into  organic  and  inorganic; 
metallic  and  non'meiallics  oxygen  aeidot  hydrO" 
gen  acids,  and  acids  destitute  of  either  of  these 
elements;  the  names  being  applied  accoidingto 
the  kingdom  of  naturo,  or  class  of  bodies  to  which 
the  radical  belonged,  or  after  the  element  which 
was  presumed  to  be  the  acidifying  principle. 

Nomen.  The  names  of  the  acids  end  either  in 
ic  or  ous;  the  foimer  being  given  to  that  contain- 
ing the  larger  portion  of  the  electro-negative  ele- 
ment, or  oxygen,  and  the  latter  to  that  containing 
the  smaller  quantity.  As  sulphuric  acid,  an  acid 
of  sulphur,  containing  3  atoms  of  oxygen ;  sulphur- 
ous acid,  another  sulphur  acid,  containing  only 

2  atoms  of  oxygen.   When  a  base  forms  more  than 

3  acid  compounds  with  oxygen,  the  Greek  prepo- 
sition hypo  is  added  to  that  containing  the  smaller 
portion,  as  hyposulphuric  and  hyposulphurous  acids. 
This  S3rstem  of  nomenclature  was  originally  adopt- 
ed under  the  idea  that  all  acids  contained  oxygen, 
but  the  aame  terms  aro  now  applied,  regardlesB  of 
the  acidifying  principle,  as  hydrochloric  acid,  hy- 
drofluoric acKl,  Slc  The  prepositions  per,  hypir^ 
and  the  syllable  oxy  are  also  prefixed  to  the  names 
of  acids,  when  it  is  intended  to  denote  an  increase 
of  oxygen,  as  hypemitrons  acid,  perohlorio  aeid» 
oxymuriatic  acid,  &c. 

Cautions,  All  the  strong  liquid  acids  should  be 
kept  m  glasi  bottles,  furnished  with  perfectly  tight 
ground-glass  stoppers  ;  glass  vessels  should  be  used 
m  measuring  them,  and  they  should  be  dispensed 
in  stoppered  vials. 

ACIDS,  OXYGENIZED.  These  aro  eom- 
pounds  to  which  an  apparent  suroharge  of  oacygea 
is  given  by  means  of  deutoxide  of  barium.  They 
were  first  discovered  by  M.  Thernard,  and  de- 
scribed by  him  m  the  Ann.  de  Chim.  et  Phys.  viii 
306. 

Proc*  1.  Nitrite  of  baryta  diould  first  be  ob- 
tained perfectly  pure,  and,  above  all,  free  from 
iron  and  manganese.  The  most  certain  means  of 
provoring  it  is  to  dissolve  the  nitrate  in  water,  to 
add  to  the  solution  a  small  excesi  of  baryta  water, 
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to  fitter  and  erjitaUize.  2.  The  pore  nitrate  b  to 
be  deoomposed  by  heat.  This  ought  not  to  be 
done  in  a  common  earthenware  retort,  because  it 
eontams  too  much  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manga- 
nese, but  in  a  perfectly  white  porcelain  retort. 
Four  or  five  pounds  of  nitrate  of  baryta  may  be 
decomposed  at  once,  and  the  process  will  require 
about  three  hours.  The  baryta  thus  procured  will 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  silez  and  alumi- 
na ;  but  it  will  have  only  very  minute  traces  of 
manganese  and  iron,  a  circumstance  of  essential 
importance.  3.  The  baryta,  divided  by  a  knife 
into  pieces  as  large  as  the  end  of  the  thumb,  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  luted  tube  of  glass.  This  tube 
should  be  long  and  large  enough  to  contain  from 
Si  to  3i  lbs.  It  is  to  l^  surrounded  with  fire,  and 
heated  to  dull  redness,  and  then  a  current  of  dry 
oxygen  gas  is  to  be  passed  through  it.  However 
rapid  the  current,  the  gas  is  completely  absorbed ; 
mi  that  when  it  pasMs  by  the  small  tube,  which 
ought  to  terminate  the  lazgor  one,  it  may  be  con- 
clvuied  that  the  operation  is  completed  It  is, 
however,  right  to  continue  the  current  for  seven  or 
eight  minutes  more.  Then  the  tube  being  nearly 
cold,  the  deutoxide,  which  is  of  a  light  gray  color, 
!s  taken  out  and  preserved  in  stoppered  bottles. 
When  this  is  moistened  it  falls  to  powder,  without 
much  increase  of  temperature.  If  in  this  state  it 
be  mixed  with  seven  or  eight  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  a  ^ilnte  acid  be  poured  in,  it  diMolves 
gradually  by  agitation,  without  the  evolution  of 
any  gas.  The  wlution  is  neutral,  or  has  no  action 
on  turnsole  or  turmeric  When  we  add  to  this  so* 
lution  the  requisite  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  a 
copious  precipitate  of  baryta  falls,  and  the  filtered 
liquor  is  merely  water,  holding  in  solution  the  oxy- 
genized acid,  or  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  combmed 
with  the  acid  itself. 

ACIDIMETER.  An  instrument  or  apparatus 
wherewith  to  ascertain  the  strength  of  acids.  (See 

HYDROMXTSa.) 

ACIDIMETEY.  The  estimation  of  the  strength 
of  acids. 

Memo.  This  operation  must  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  relative  strengths  of  the  same  acids, 
(viz.  quantity  of  real  acid  of  the  same  kind  con- 
tained in  the  solutions  examined,)  and  not  to  the 
comparative  strengths  of  acids  of  different  compo- 
ntions  or  names.  Theoretically,  capacity  of  satu- 
ration is  no  proof  of  gtrength  of  infinity,  or  acid 
power  in  different  adds  in  <wposition  to  the  views 
propounded  by  BertboUet  Thus,  it  takes  50  grs. 
of  chalk,  or  54  grs.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  to  neu- 
tralize 37  grs.  of  real  muriatic  acid,  bat  the  same 
quantity  is  enough  to  neotraliie  49  ffa*  of  the  strong- 


set  o3  of  vitriol,  containing  40  grs.  of  real  acid* 
It  thus  appears  that  a  2eM  quantity  of  muriatu 
than  oulphurie  acid  is  equivalent  to  any  given 
weight  of  base,  and  according  to  Berthollet*s  the* 
ory,  the  former  should  be  considered  the  stnmger 
acid.  The  reverse  is  however  the  case,  as  oil  of 
vitriol  will  take  lime  from  its  solution  in  hydro- 
chloric acid.  No  absolute  criterion  of  the  scide  of 
power,  amongthe  different  acids,  has  as  yet  been 
discovered.  The  present  article  will  be  confined 
to  metliods  of  acidimetry  applicable  to  the  acids 
generally,  but  directions  more  especially  adapted 
to  the  principal  acids  will  be  found  under  their  par- 
ticular heads.  (See  Acetuietet,  Muriatic  Acid, 
Sulphuric  Acid,  &c.) 

Acidimetrieal  Proeeoeea,  These  are  founded 
on  the  capacity  of  the  acids  to  saturate  the  basesi 

I.  Place  a  weighed  sample,  say  100  grs.  of  the 
acid  to  be  examined  in  a  glass  tube  or  other  suita- 
ble vessel,  and,  if  it  be  a  strong  acid,  it  is  better  to 
dilute  it  with  six  or  eight  times  its  weight  of  pure 
water,  and  if  solid  or  crystallized,  as  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid/ to  dissolve  it  in  a  like  quantity.  A 
weighed  portion  of  dry  powdered  carbonate  of  so- 
da or  potassa  prepared  from  the  crystallized  car- 
bonate by  exposing  it  to  a  red  heat,  is  then  grad" 
uaUy  and  earefuUy  added,  until  the  acid  is  satu* 
rated,  which  is  known  by  its  oeasmg  to  efiervesce, 
and  to  redden  litmus  paper.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  exceed  the  quantity  necessary  for  this 
purpose.  After  adding  each  portion  of  soda  the 
solution  should  be  well  stirred  up,  and  as  soon  aa 
the  efiervescence  becomes  languid  the  greatest 
caution  must  be  observed  in  addmg  fresh  portions 
of  the  aUcalL  The  proper  pomt  is  arrived  at  when 
the  liquid  ceases  to  reddm  Utnau,  and  does  not 
alter  the  color  of  turmerie  paper;  if  it  turns  tho 
latter  iroum,  too  much  soda  has  been  added,  and 
the  operation  becomes  useless.  As  soon  as  the 
pomt  of  saturation  or  neutralization  is  arrived  at, 
the  remaining  carbonate  of  soda  is  weighed,  and 
its  present  oeducted  from  its  former  weight  will 
give  the  quantity  consumed,  every  53J  gis.  of 
which  will  represent  an  equivalent  of  real  acid,  ac- 
cordiuff  to  the  following  table,  which  I  have  ar- 
ranged for  the  puxpose. 

Kemarko.  This  method  is  sufficiently  accurate 
for  common  purposes,  but  when  greater  exactness 
is  required,  the  following  plan  is  preferable :  The 
reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  carbonate  of  potassa 
or  soda  is,  that  they  have  a  uniform  constitution 
when  prepared  in  the  way  described  as  above. 
Either  of  the  other  articles  mentioned  in  the  table 
may,  however,  be  used  instead,  if  at  hand,  and 
known  to  be  pure. 
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Ta»i«  represeiiting  tke  qnantitiefl  of  the  Carbonates  of  Soda,  Pota«a,  Lime,  Caibonic  Acid»  mii4 
Hydrate  of  Lime,  equivalexit  to  the  given  weights  of  some  of  the  Acids,  together  with  the  oompo* 
aition  of  the  latter,  hydrogen  being  considered  equal  to  1. 


USft 

mi 


n 


atiry  carbonata  of  loda, 
erystalUzed  dlno, 
blearbonale  of  ditto, 
dry  carbonate  of  potMia, 
crystaUlsed  bicarbooata  of  ditto, 

an  eqoiTatoat  to 


SOk  fn.  pOTB  chalk, 

37A    "    of  hydiate  of  lima,  (ftesK) 

of  dry  earbonlB  acid,  (whea  the  bleaibo- 
oate  of  potaaia  or  loda  to  used  tar  leal- 
log  in  tlie  procaai  of  Ftaianliu  and  Will.) 


441 


51-48 

60-48 
994 

114-68 

34-9 
53-9 
23-12 

58-48 

76-48 

8Jr84 

127-3 
27-39 
36-42 
5415 
72-15 
36-24 
63^ 

71-4 

50-48 

40-1 
49-1 

66-48 

75-48 

215^6 


Acid,  Acetic  (anhydrous) 


(crystallixed  or  glacial)    . . . 


Aisenious  (dry) 
Benzoic  (dry) 

Boracic  (dry) 
(crystallized) 


•••       •  ••« 


•■•        ••• 


Carbonic  (dry 
Citric  (dry) 


•••        •■• 


(crystallized) 


Galhe 


•«•        •••        •••        ••• 


Hydriodic  (dry) , 

Hydrocyanic  (dry) 
Hydrochloric  (dry) 
N^itric  (dry)  ...         •.. 
(liquid,  sp.  gr.  1*5)  ... 


Oxalic  (dry) 
(crystallized) 


Phosphoric  (dry)    ...        ...        ... 

Succinic  (dry,  or  anhydrous  crystals) 

Sulphuric  (dry)     

(liquid,  sp.  gr.  1*845)     ... 


Tartaric  (dry) 


—  (crystallized) 


Tannic 


S 


\ 


\ 


4  Carbon 
3  Oxygen 

3  Hydrogen 
1  Dry  Acid 

1  Water 

2  Ajsenic 

3  Oxygen 
14  Carixm 

3  Oxygen 

5  Hydrogen 

1  Boron 

3  Oxygen 
1*  Dry  Acid 

2  Water 

1  Carbon 

2  Oxygen 

4  CariKm 

4  Oxygen 

2  Hydrogen 

1  Dry  Add 

2  Water 
7  Carbon 

3  Hydrogen 

5  Oxygen 

1  Iodine 
1  Hydrogen 
1  Cyanogen 
1  Hydrogen 
1  Chlorine 
1  Hydrogen 
1  Nitrogen 
5  Oxygen 

1  Dry  Acid 

2  Water 

2  Cariion 

3  Oxygen 

1  Dry  Acid 

3  Water 

2  Phosphorus 
5  Oxygen 

4  Carixm 

3  Oxygen 
2^  Hydrogen 
1  Sulphur 

3  Oxygen 

1  Dry  Acid 

1  Water 

4  Carbon 

5  Oxygen 

2  Hydrogen 
1  Dry  Acid 
1  Water 

18  Carbon 
9  Hydrogeh 
12  Oxygen 


6- 12X4) 
(8X3) 


(6  12X14) 
(8X3) 


(8X3) 

(9X2) 

(8X2) 

(6*12X4) 

(8X4) 

(9X2) 


24 
24 
3 
51 
9 
75 
24 
85 
24 
5 
10 
24 
34 
18 
6 
16 
24 
32 
2 
58 
18 
42 
«  3 
»  40 
e]26 
«  1 
B  26 
«=  1 
«  35 
«  1 
«  14 
(8X5)  =  40 
54 
18 
12 
24 
36 

(9X3)  =  27 

«=  31 

40 

24 

24 

2 

=  16 

(8X3)  =  24 

»  40 

9 

24 

40 

2 

66 

9 

110 

9 

9 


(9X2) 

(6  12X2) 

(8X3) 


(6-12x4) 
(8X3) 


(6- 12X4) 

(8X5) 


^llO-V' 


48 


48 


68 


12 

48 

48 
84 

3 

39 

42 

15^ 

15 

24 

24 


48 


48 
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II.  IKM^Td  100  gn.  of  the 

■T  potwB,  prapund  u  ibcnre,  id  700  or  800  mea- 
IDTM  of  boUiiig  water,  snd  nbea  cold  make  the 
qnanlity  ap  lo  exactly  1000  meaaum ;  thit  fonni 
a  teM  liquoT,  every  10  roeuurea  ot  which  reprs- 
•ant  I  ^.  o(  the  dry  caiboa&te,  and  evBiy  iiDgle 
measure  1  tenth  of  a  grain.  A  oonTenienl  grad- 
uated glaaa  tube  for  this  piupoae  ia  Gay  Luaaac'a 
fount,  deacribed  ander  the  article  AciTiHi'niT. 
This  liquid  must  be  applied  to  neotraliie  the  acid, 
aa  described  in  the  laat  procea,  and  tlie  qoaulity 
conaumed  for  that  poipoae  mt,y  be  nad  aff  on  tfaii 
fradueled  tube. 

Remarki.  This  plan  allcwi  of  the  alkali  being 
added  Willi  greater  ease  and  in  nnailer  quanlitiea 
tban  can  possibly  be  done  with  a  powder.  If  the 
graduated  portion  of  the  iwiirif  be  dirided  iato 
100  paita,  each  of  them  will  cepniMnt  eiaotly  one 
groin  ot  the  carbonate. 

III.  DisaolTe  100  gi 
aoda  or  potana  before  i 
water,  lud  when  cold  make  it  Dp  to  exactly  1000 
gra.  TtaB  forma  a  test  liqum,  capable  of  being 
applied  with  great  accuriun/,  every  grun  of  which 
wdl  represent  1  tenth  of  a  grain  of  alkali,  and  ev- 
ery 10  gnL  will  be  equal  to  1  gr.,  fron  which  the 
leal  quantity  of  acid  preaent  may  be  ascertained 
Ihun  the  preceding  table,  and  by  the  aimple  rule 
of  proportion  the  per  ceatage  may  be  found. 

Remarkt.  The  aolutioa  a  beat  made  and  used 
hi  a  bottle  known  aa  Schuatar'a  Atkalimeter,  de- 
Bcribed  under  the  article  AcmNETRv.  The  ope- 
ration ia  conducted  Ihua:  The  sample  of  acid, 
being  accuralaly  weighed,  ia  diluted  or  dinolved  in 
6  OT  7  parts  of  water,  and  the  bottle  containing 
the  teat  liquor^  then  carefully  balanced  in  the 
scales  aikd  the  weight  noted.  "Hie  contents  of  the 
latter  are  then  ad<ud  in  small  and  succeaive  por- 
lions  to  the  acid  until  the  point  of  saturation  ia 
approached,  when  great 


i  obasrved 


Aa  aoon  as  tl 

point  of  aaturation  is  arrived  at,  the  bottle  holding 
the  teat  salation  must  be  again  accurately  weighed, 
whan, its  loss  of  weight,  divided  by  10,  will  give 
the  number  of  grains  of  the  carbonate  consumed. 

IV.  ^Methodof  Dr:  WUl  and  Pritlmut,  of 
" '  '     jGxpIon.  This  method  depends  upon  thi 

'  nic  acid  gas  wi '  ' 
le  of  expelling 
Data  of  soda  or  potana,  which  ia  estimated  by  the 
loB  of  weight  in  the  apparatus,  after  the  gas,  ren- 
dered perfectly  dry  by  passing  through  aulphurie 
acid,  has  escaped  into  tbe  air,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  acid  present  in  the  saiDple  ia  found  by 
•  simple  caleulatuuL 

Optr.  A  determinate  amonnt  of  the  acid  under 
examination  ia  accurately  weighed  tntif  the  flask 
A,  fig.  p.  SS  ;  and  if  it  be  a  conceulrated  acid  or  a 
solid,  it  is  mixed  with  or  dinolved  m  6  or  8  timea 
■a  much  water.  The  little  glasa  tube  e  is  then 
nearly  filled  to  tbe  brim  with  pure  bicarbonate  of 
soda  in  powder,  and  a  fine  silk  thread  is  tied  round 
the  neck  of  the  tube,  by  meana  of  which  it  is 
lowered  down  into  llie  flask  A,  so  ■■  to  remain 
perpeudiculsrly  suspended  when  the  ct^k  is  placed 
m  the  latter,  the  cord  being  held  between  the  cork 
and  the  mouth  of  the  flask.  The  flssk  B  is  about 
half  mied  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  tbe  tubes  being 
tBDged  *a  their  plaoea,  as  repreaented  in  the  en- 


then  slightly  loosened,  so  aa  to  allow  the  little  tub* 
containing  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  to  fall  into  tha 
■ '   and  is  again  immediately  fixed  Ar "~ 


I  place.     The 


n  tho 


RaA  A  m  neutraliied.  When  this  takes  ploc 
which  is  easily  seen  by  no  bubbles  being  emitloo 
on  shaking  the  apparatoa,  the  fiask  A  ia  put  into 
hot  water,  and  kept  there  with  occasional  agita- 
tion until  the  renewed  evolntion  of  gas  has  com- 
pletely ceased.  The  little  wax  stopper  ia  then 
token  off  the  lube  a,  the  apparatoa  token  out  of 
the  hot  water,  wiped  diy,  and  auction  applied  bj 
means  of  the  mouth  to  the  end  of  the  tube  d,  unlU 
the  Bocked  air  no  longer  tastes  of  carbonic  acid. 
Tbe  whole  is  then  allowed  to  become  quite  cold, 
when  it  is  replaced  in  the  balance  (the  other  acele 
still  containmg  the  original  weights)  and  weights 
added  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  which  will  Ihua 
nre  the  exact  weight  of  the  dry  carbonic  acid  gaa 
that  has  been  expelled  bom  the  bicarbonate  ot 
soda,  by  the  action  of  the  sample  examined,  from 
whence  the  quantity  of  real  acid  it  contained  ia 
deduced  by  the  tallowing  ctJculation : — Taa  mea- 
mra  of  tar\viac  add  bear  the  same  proportion 
to  OTIS  meanirt  of  tkt  anhydrotti  add  in  question, 
aa  the  unount  of  the  corbonie  acid  expelled,  doaa 
to  tha  amount  sought  of  anhydrouw  aci±  Tboa, 
let  us  suppose,  for  mstance,  we  had  examined  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  and  obtained  3  gn.  of  cari»nic 
acid,  the  arrangement  would  be  (3313x3}  :  40  : : 
3  :  S-72.  Tbe  amount  of  aulfdiuric  acid  opermtad 
upon,  consequently,  would  contain  3-73  gra.  of  on- 


Juk,  eapible  of  hollU«  H  to  S  ok  . 
Je'^holdlni  tt  lo  9o^  panly  filled  wllk 
11  enlnt  alt-ll(tat  la  (he  fluki  by  maaas  at 
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voder  examinatton  would  contain  18'13  per  cent 
•/  real  aeid  ;  for  15  :  2-72  ::  100  :  18-6.  The 
^{mntity  of  acid  in  the  sample  may  also  be  found 
from  the  preceding  table,  where  it  will  be  leen 
that  44^  gn.  of  dry  carbonic  acid  are  equal  to  the 
KBpectiye  qnantities  of  the  different  acids,  men- 
tioned in  the  first  and  second  columns,  which  by 
the  simple  rule  of  three  may  be  converted  into  the 
rtzength  per  cent.  The  foregoing  engraving  is  a 
Aetch  of  the  apparatus  emjuoyed  in  this  opera- 
tion. 

Rewuarks.  This  operation,  though  perhaps  ap- 
ftrewily  complicated,  is  in  reality  very  sunple  and 
easy  to  perform,  when  once  understood.  It  is  not 
absolately  necessary  that  the  bicazbonate  of  soda 
be  perfectly  pore,  so  long  as  it  does  not  contain  any 
neutral  carbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  The 
absence  of  these  salts  is  absolutely  necessary,  for 
which  reason  Messrs.  Fresenius  and  Will  direct  the 
bicaihonate  of  commerce  to  be  purified  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — For  this  purpose,  half  a  pound 
to  one  pound  of  it  is  reduced  to  a  uniform  powder, 
and  a  portion  of  it  first  tested  with  perchloride  of 
mercury ;  if  the  result  be  satisfactory,  the  powder 
is  pot  into  a  glass  jar,  and  covered  with  the  same 
amount  of  cold  rain  water ;  it  is  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  twenty -four  hours,  with  frequent  stirring ; 
the  salt  is  then  placed  upon  a  funnel,  the  tube  of 
which  is  stopped  with  loose  cotton,  so  as  to  allow 
the  ley  to  drop  off;  the  salt  is  then  washed  several 
times  with  small  quantities  of  cold  rain  water.  The 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  after  this  operation,  is  gener- 
ally pure,  and  adapted  for  acidlmetrical  purposes. 
It  is  dried  between  some  sheets  of  blotting-paper, 
without  the  aid  of  heat,  and  kept  for  use  in  a  well- 
dosed  glass  bottle.  Before  use,  it  may  be  again 
tasted  to  ascertain  its  purity.  The  application  of 
heat  after  the  completion  of  the  operation  is  indis- 
pensable, as,  if  it  were  neglected,  from  25  to  30 
milligrammes  less  of  carbonic  acid  would  be  ob- 
tained. The  bicarbonate  of  potaasa  may  be  used 
in  this  method  of  acidimetry  with  equal  advantage 
as  that  of  soda,  provided  it  be  pure ;  but  in  either 
dise  it  is  always  proper  to  use  an  excess,  so  as  to 
leave  some  undecomposed  after  the  operation  is 
concluded.  A  piece  of  litmus  paper  plunged  into 
the  liquid  in  A  will  not  be  reddened  if  the  process 
has  been  properiy  managed. 

Gkneeai.  Commentary.  The  preceding  sketch 
if  the  principal  methods  of  acidimetry  will,  it  is 
haiptAf  be  found  sufficiently  explicit  to  be  generally 
underBtood  by  workmen  in  laboratories,  and  by 
tradesmen  and  others  to  whom  it  may  be  an  ob- 
ject to  be  able  accurately  and  expeditJousiy  to  test 
the  acids  that  pass  through  their  hands.  The 
methods  Nos.  IL  and  III.,  and  especially  the  lat- 
ter, combine  the  above  requisites  in  an  eminent 
degree,  and  if  a  quantity  of  the  test  solution  of  the 
proper  strength  be  prepared  as  there  described,  it 
may  be  kept  unharmed  for  any  length  of  time,  in 
a  Bti^^red  bottle,  and  will  be  always  ready  for 
application  wherever  a  good  pair  of  scales  or  a 
graduated  measure  is  to  ^  found.  The  only  dan- 
ger to  be  dreaded  is  over-saturation,  and  this  may 
be^avaded  by  care  and  attention.  A  good  method 
b  to  tint  the  acid  sample  with  a  few  drops  of  lit- 
mus, as  described  under  Alkalimetrt,  when  it 
will  asBume  a  reddish  shade,  which  will  gradually 
fisepea  into  purple  as  the  point  of  saturation  is  ap- 


proached, and  recover  its  blue  color  as  soon  as  thli 
point  is  arrived  at  To  see  tluit  this  point  is  not 
passed,  a  piece  of  turmeric  paper  may  be  dipped 
into  the  solution,  which  will  retain  its  color  if  nei- 
ther acid  nor  alkali  predominate,  but  if  the  latter 
be  in  excess,  will  become  brown,  as  before  de- 
scribed. The  in|reniou8  and  elegant  method  of 
Fresenius  and  Will,  for  which  the  English  reader 
is  indebted  to  Mr.  Bullock,  though  admirable  in  the 
hands  of  a  person  accustomed  to  chemical  manipu- 
lations, appears  somewhat  difficult  to  mere  pracH^ 
eal  men,  and  is  liable  to  failure  in  their  hands. 
The  results,  however,  if  the  process  be  properiy 
conducted,  are  tmimpeachable. 

In  commerce,  the  strength  of  acids  is  frequently 
reckoned  with  reference  to  a  standard,  termed 
100  acidimetric  degrees.  This  is  taken  from  the 
circumstance  that  91  grs,  of  commercial  oil  of  vi- 
triol, of  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*845,  exactly  saturate  100  gis. 
of  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  and  hence  is  said  to  be 
of  100  acidimetrical  degrees.  Any  other  acid  re- 
quiring only  35,  50,  or  any  other  number  of  grains 
of  the  carbonate  to  saturate  it,  would  in  like  man- 
ner be  termed  so  many  degrees  strong,  the  num- 
ber of  grains  representing  in  every  case  an  equal 
number  of  degrees.  This  method  of  testing  acids 
is  a  modification  of  that  introduced  by  the  French 
chemists,  and  though  of  course  only  conventional, 
and  principally  6oi£ned  to  commercial  purposes, 
is  especially  adapted  to  practical  men  but  ittle  con- 
versant with  chemistry,  yet  very  ready  in  retaining 
or  calculating  any  thing  on  the  centesimal  scale, 
from  its  similarity  to  monetary  language  and  reck* 
oning. 

AU  the  liquid  acids  admit  of  being  tested,  with 
more  or  less  accuracy,  by  ascertaining  their  sp^  gr^ 
and  where  this  plan  is  applicable,  it  will  be  de- 
scribed in  its  alphabetical  order. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  when 
the  acid  is  costly  or  scarce,  a  small  quantity  may 
be  examined  as  easily  as  a  larger  one.  Thus,  in- 
stead of  91  m.  mentioned  above,  (when  speaking 
of  acidimetnc  degrees,)  any  fractional  portion  of 
that  weight  may  be  employed  mstead :  13, 26,  39, 
or  52  giB.  will  yield  similar  results,  by  merely  mul- 
tiplving  the  quantity  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  by 
7  .^.|  or  },  accordingly  as  13  grs,  or  any  of  the  fol- 
lowing numbers  have  been  used ;  iA  either  case 
the  product  will  be  in  acidimetrical  degrees.  The 
centesimal  method  of  calculation  admits  of  various 
useful  applications,  by  means  of  the  Simple  Rule 
of  Three. . 

■  ACONITE.  Syiu  Woi^FSBAinE,  Monkshood, 
AcoNiTUM  NAPELLUB.  Coutton.  As  several  arti- 
cles which  follow  are  made  from  this  plant,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  caution  parties  against  the  dan- 
gerous cbaracAr  of  itself  and  preparations.  A  fa- 
tal case  of  poisoning  by  eating  the  root  instead  of 
horseradish  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Fereira,  and  more 
recently  twelve  persons  were  poisoned  by  swallow- 
ing ninety  grains  each  of  extract  of  aconite,  in- 
stead of  ext  cochlearise,  three  of  whom  died,  and 
the  rest  barely  escaped  losing  their  lives.  (Memo- 
riale  della  Medicina  contemporanea.)  Officinal 
portions  of  the  plant.  The  root  and  leaves  (of  the 
aconitum  paniculatum)  are  the  parts  ordered  to  be 
used  by  the  London  college,  while  the  Dublin  col- 
lege orders  only  the  leaves.  The  aconitum  na- 
pellus,  an  equally  active  spectes  of  aconite,  is  th« 
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employed  for  medical  purposes  in  Enriand,  the 
mconitum  poniculatam  not  being  proourable  in  any 
quantity.  (Pereira,  Thompson.)  TAcZeaoM  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  flowers  appear.  The 
root  should  be  taken  up  in  autumn.  When  the 
whole  plant  is  employed,  it  should  be  gathered  as 
soon  as  the  flowers  begin  to  open.  Herb  collectors 
should  bo  particular  as  to  the  period  at  which  they 
gather  the  several  parts  of  this  plant,  as  its  itrength 
(quantity  of  acouitina)  varies  considerably  with  the 
time  of  the  year. 
ACONITE,  EXTRACT  OF.    Sifn.  Ext.  of 

WOLFSBANK,  INSPISSATED  JuiCK  OF  AcONITE. 

I.  {Extractum  Aconiti,  P.  L.)  Proc,  Bruise 
the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite,  previously  sprinkled 
with  water,  in  a  marble  mortar,  then  express  the 
juice,  and  without  depuration,  evaporate  to  the 
consistence  of  an  extract 

II.  {Ed.  Pk,)  Beat  the  fresh  leaves  of  aconite 
to  a  pulp,  and  express  the  juice ;  then  subject  the 
residuum  to  percolation  with  rectified  spirit,  until 
the  latter  passes  through  without  being  materially 
colored ;  unite  the  expressed  juice  and  the  perco- 
lated tincture,  filter,  distil  off  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate in  a  vapor  or  water  bath. 

Remarks,  A  variable  and  uncertam  prepaiu- 
tion.  Numbness  and  tingling  should  follow  its 
application  to  the  lips  or  tongue,  if  it  be  of  good 
quality.  The  extract  of  the  Ed.  Ph.  is  stronger 
than  that  of  either  the  London  or  Dublin.  The 
Cwo  latter  are  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 
Prod.  1  cwt.  of  fresh  leaves  yield  5  lb.  or  6  lb.  of 
extract  Prop,  Anodyne,  sudorific,  and  narcotic ; 
very  poisonous.  Dose.  ^  ^.  to  4  grs.  once  or 
twice  a  day,  in  neuralgic  pams,  &c. 

ACONITE,  EXTRACT  OF,  (Alcohouc.) 
Make  a  tincture  by  macerating  the  fresh  leaves 
of  aconite  in  twice  their  weight  of  rectified  spirit, 
for  14  days;  express,  filter,  and  evaporate  in  a 
water  bath. 

Prop.  Similar  to  the  last,  but  much  more  pow- 
erful. It  has  been  exhibited  internally  in  the  form 
of  pills,  and  used  externally  combined  with  oint- 
ment or  plaster.  Dose.  One-twelfth  to  one-«ixth 
of  a  grain  every  three  hours. 

ACONITE,  PILLS  OF  EXTRACT  OF, 
(Alcououc.)  Prep.  Alcoholic  extract  of  aconite, 
1  gr. ;  liquorice  powder,  12  gr. ;  simple  sirup  or 
mucilage,  q.  s.  Proc.  Mix  the  first  two  articles 
with  enough  sirup  to  form  a  mass,  then  divide 
faito  six  pilLs.  Dose.  One  pill  every  three  or  four 
hours. 

Remarks*  The  utmost  care  must  he  taken  in 
weighing  and  mixing  the  ingredients  accurately. 

ACONITE,  PLASTER. OF,  (Spread.)  Cur- 
tis. Prep.  Gently  evaporate  the  tincture  of  aco- 
nite to  tlie  consistence  of  a  soft  .extract,  then 
spread  a  very  small  portion  over  the  surface  of  a 
common  adhesive  plaster.  Use.  Mr.  Curtis  of 
Camden-town  has  strongly  recommended  tills  plas- 
ter in  neuralgia.  Remarks,  A  little  of  the  alco- 
holic extract  may  be  employed  with  equal  success 
10  that  obtained  fresh  from  tlie  tincture. 

ACONITE,  OINTMENT  OF.  (Dr.  Turn- 
%vlL)  Mix  one  part  of  the  alcoholic  extract  with 
two  parts  of  lard.     Employed  in  neuralgia,  Slc. 

ACONITE,  POWDER  OF.  Prep.  Dry  the 
leaves  cautiously  by  means  of  a  current  o^  warm 
dry  air,  and  at  once  reduce  them  to  powder ;  place 


the  product  in  dry  vials,  which  mart  be 
corked,  and  kept  in  an  obscnre  place. 

UsSf  Dose,  ^e.  It  has  been  given  in  doses  «f 
1  to  2  grs.  in  neuralgia,  riieumatism,  gout,  scrof* 
ula,  syphilis,  Alo.,  but  its  employment  requirM 
great  caution. 

Remarks,  This  powder  is  very  liable  to  spoil 
by  keeping,  and  unless  recently  and  carefully  pre- 
pared, can  hardly  be  depended  upon  If  the 
quality  be  good,  a  numbness  and  tingling  oi  the 
tongue  and  lips  will  follow  soon  after  tasting  it. 

ACONITE,  SOLUTION  OF.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 4  scr.  of  extract  of  aconite  in  30  scr.  of  ant!- 
monial  wine. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  highly  extolled 
by  Drs.  Richter  and  Busse  in  rheumatic  affections, 
especially  of  a  chronic  kind,  as  well  as  dental 
pains  of  a  similar  natujjp.  Dose.  15  to  25  dicms 
every  two  hours,  gradually  raised  ta  40  or  60 
drops,  in  chronic  rheumatic  pains,  toothache,  cramp 
of  the  stomach,  6lc.  (Hufeland*s  JournaL)  1  dr. 
of  the  extract  to  ^  of  the  wine  would  be  mova 
convenient  proportions,  and  but  very  slightly  vary 
from  the  above. 

ACONITE,  TINCTURE  OF.  L  (Pereoia.) 
Prep.  Reduce  lb.  i  of  newly  dried  root  of  aconite 
tc  a  coarse  powder,  and  digest  it  in  1^  pmt  of  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  for  14  days ;  then  express  the 
tincture  and  filter.  Dose.  2  to  5  drops  three  times 
daily  (carefully  watching  its  effects)  in  rheuma- 
tism, ^out,  syphilis,  &c,  where  a  narcotic  sedative 
is  indicated.  Remarks.  Diluted  with  water  it 
forms  an  excellent  embrocation  in  rheiunatism, 
neuralgia,  See  Applied  by  means  of  a  small 
sponge,  tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  glass  rod. 
This  formula  is  nearly  the  same  as  Dr.  Tumbuiro. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thompson.)  Prep.  Jij  of  the  leaves 
or  root  to  1  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine.  As 
above.  Dose.  5  drops,  gradually  increased  to  10 
and  upwards  to  30  or  40. 

III.  (Kempf.  6l  PoL  Ph.)  Prep.  Dried  leaves 
of  aconite  ^,  proof  spirit  ^viij.  As  above.  Doscm 
5  to  10  drops  and  upwards. 

IV.  (P.  Codex.)  Prep.  Dried  leaves  of  aconiti^ 
^,  proof  spirit  Jiv.    As  before. 

ACONITIC  ACID.  An  acid,  discovered  by 
Peschier  m  the  aconitum  napellus,  and  by  Bracon- 
not  in  the  equisetum  fluviatile.  It  exists  in  the 
juice  of  the  aconite  combined  with  lime. 

Prep.  Express  the  juice  from  the  aconi£um  na- 
pellus, previously  bruised  and  sprinkled  with  wa- 
ter, filter,  and  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  ; 
collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter,  wash  it  well  with 
cold  distilled  water,  then  place  it  in  a  glass  vessel 
with  pure  water,  and  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  the  vessel  until  the  whole  of  the  lead 
is  thrown  down ;  lastly,  filter  and  evaporate.  It 
may  be  purified  by  resolution  in  ether. 

Prop.  A  white,  odorless,  semi-crystalline  mass  ; 
it  tastes  sour,  dissolyas  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  wa- 
ter, and  unites  with  the  alkalis  to  form  soluble 
aconitates,  and  with  the  metallic  oxides,  salts  that 
are  wholly  or  nearly  insoluble  in  water. 

Remarks.  It  appears  to  be  identical  with  the 
frue  pyrocitric  acid  obtained  by  BerzeLus  ai*4i 
Dahlstroom  from  citric  acid. 

ACONITINA.  Syn.  Aconitu.  Aconita.  Aco« 
NFTiN  AcoNiTUfb  Odo  of  the  new  vegeto-alka- 
line  bodies  to  which  chemisti  have  given  the 
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gaoBrie  name  of  alkaloid,  dmovvnd  by  Gieger 
■cd  HesBo  in  1833.  It  exitts  in  a  greater  or  leM 
quantity  in  every  species  of  the  genus  aoonitum, 
but  the  aconitum  napellosis  that  usaally  employed 
in  EIngland.  The  alkali  is  fonnd  in  every  part  of 
the  plant,  but  more  especially  in  the  roots,  where 
it  m  combined  with  a  peculiar  acid,  (aconitic.) 

Prep.  (ProceM  of  the  London  Ph.)  Ing.  Root 
of  aconite,  dried  and  pounded,  lbs.  ij  ;  rectified  spi- 
rit 3  gals. ;  dilute  solphuric  acid,  solution  of  am- 
monia, purified  animal  charcoal,  of  each  a  suffi- 
cient quantity.  Proe.  Boil  the  aconite  with  a 
gallon  of  the  spirit  for  an  hour  in  a  retort  to  which 
A  leceirer  is  annexed ;  pour  off  the  liquor,  and 
what  remains  again  boil  with  another  gallon  of  the 
ipait  and  the  recently  distilled  spirit,  and  pour  off 
this  liquor.  Let  the  same  thing  be  done  a  third 
time.  Then  express  the  lAConite ;  and  all  the 
liqnom  being  mixed  and  strained,  let  the  spirit 
distil :  evaporate  what  remains  to  the  consistence 
of  an  extract.  Dissolve  this  in  water,  and  filter. 
Evaporate  the  liquor  by  a  gentle  heat,  so  that  it 
may  acquire  the  consistence  of  a  sirup.  To  this 
add  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  mixed  with  distilled 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the  aconi- 
tine.  Next  drop  into  it  the  solution  of  ammonia, 
and  dissolve  the  precipitated  aoonitine  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  mixed  with  water  as  before.  Then 
add  the  animal  charcoal,  thoroughly  shakmg  the 
vessel  every  quarter  of  an  hour ;  lastly,  strain  and 
again  drop  in  the  solution  of  ammonia,  in  order  to 
throw  down  the  aconitine ;  wash  and  dry. 

IL  M.  Hesse  has  obtained  this  alkaloid  by  add- 
ing hydrate  of  magnesia  to  the  decoction  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  aconitum  napellus,  washing  the 
precipitate  thus  formed  with  water,  drying,  and 
then  treating  it  with  boiling  alcohol,  whi^  dis- 
solves out  the  aconitina,  and  depositee  greater  part 
of  it  again  on  cooling,  and  the  remainder  by  gen- 
tle evaporation. 

Prop.  Pure  aconitina  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  a  white  odorless  powder,  s yluble  in  150  times  its 
weight  of  water  at  60^,  and  in  50  parts  at  212^^. 
It  &Bolve8  freely  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in 
the  dilute  acids  forming  salts.  By  the  formation 
and  decomposition  of  the  latter,  it  may  be  obtained 
very  pure,  when  it  will  crystallize  from  its  alco- 
holic solution  submitted  to  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion. In  this  process  much,  however,  is  left 
behind  in  the  mother  liquor,  and  sufien  decompo- 
■tion. 

Usee.  Dr.  Tnmbull  is  the  only  practitioner  who 
has  employed  this  substance  as  a  medicine  in  Eng- 
land. He  recommended  it  in  very  minute  doses, 
in  the  form  of  pills,  for  neuralgic  affections,  and 
externally  made  into  an  embrocation  and  an  oint- 
ment. The  danger  attending  its  internal  exhibi- 
tion, from  the  slightest  error  or  want  of  skill  in 
dispennng  it,  has  lately  induced  even  Dr.  Turn- 
bull  to  cease  to  employ  it  in  that  way.  . 

Par.  There  is  a  spurious  article  imported  under 
the  name  of  aconitina,  which  sells  for  about  3d.  a 
grain,  but  poasesaes  none  of  the  properties  of  that 
prepared  by  Mr.  Morson.  It  has  a  yellowish  gray 
color,  is  only  partially  soluble  in  alcohol  and  eUier, 
and  leaves  a  white  calcareous  ash,  when  burnt  in 
a  capsule  of  glass  or  plaUna.  The  London  Col- 
lege say  that  it  should  be  *'  largely  soluble  in  snl- 
|huric  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  ne^ly  insoluble 


in  water."    "  It  is  totally  destroyed  by  heat,  leav 
ing  no  oalt  of  lime,** 

Remarke,  This  is  one  of  the  most  poisonow 
substances  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Too 
much  caution  cannot,  therefore,  be  taken  in  every 
thing  that  concerns  it.  It  is  stated  that  so  smal/ 
a  portion  as  the  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  Mr.  M  jr- 
son*s  aconitina  has  endangered  the  life  of  an  mdi* 
vidnaL  (Peraira,  Thompson.)  The  young  dispenser 
should  be  very  careful  to  satisfy  himseS  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  termination  of  the  Latin  word,  when 
dispensing  this  subtile  article.  The  word  aeoniti, 
in  loose  writing,  may  greatly  resemble  the  name 
of  the  alkaloid,  to  the  unaccustomed  eye ;  but  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  article  for  the  former  would 
certainly  doom  the  patient  to  an  untimely  grave, 
and  subject  the  dispenser  to  all  the  inconvenionoe 
of  legal  proceedings.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
caution  the  inexpert  and  careless  to  avoid  this  arti- 
cle altogether.  There  is  but  one  maker  in  Eng- 
land, aiM  that  is  Mr.  Monon ;  and  the  price  at 
which  he  sells  his  preparation  (3s.  fid.  a  grain)  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  danger  and  difficulties  at- 
tending its  manufacture.  This  alkaloid  is  said  to 
possess  "  extraordinary  power  in  some  affections, 
and  would  doubtless  be  very  extensively  employed, 
were  it' not  for  its  extreme  costlmess."  The  rea- 
son for  intioducmg  this  article  into  the  L.  P.  when 
so  nuiny  othera,  in  general  use  among  praetition" 
ere,  are  omitted,  remains  a  problem  which  it  has 
been  attempted  in  vain  to  solve. 

ACONITINA  OINTMENT.  (TraNstrLL.) 
Prep.  Aconitina,  16  gra ;  alcohol,  12  drops  ;  olive 
oil,  OSS ;  lard,  ^.  Proe,  Rub  the  alkaloid  with 
the  spirit,  then  add  the  oil  by  drops,  and  after  it  is 
thoroughly  mixed,  pour  in  the  lard  rendered  nearly 
liquid  by  heat ;  stir  well  until*cold.  Use.  A  email 
portion  IS  applied  by  the  tips  of  the  fingen  and 
gentle  friction,  in  neuralgic  and  rheumatic  affisc- 
tions,  &c. 

ACONITINA,  SOLUTION  OF.  Syn.  Em- 
saocATioN  OF  AcoNmNA.  (Tumbull.)  Prep. 
Dissolve  8  gn.  of  aconitina  in  f  $i)  of  spirit  of 
wine.  Use.  As  an  embrocation  in  the  above  cases. 
It  should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  sponge  fastened 
to  the  end  of  a  stick  or  glass  rod. 

Caution,  Neither  this  nor  the  preceding  article, 
nor  any  similar  preparation  of  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract, should  be  used  if  the  skin  be  abraded. 

ACORUS.  SytL  Swkkt  Flag.  Calamus  aeo- 
MATicua  Ac.  vxavB.  Ac.  AsiATicua  Ac.  cala- 
Maa  The  root  of  this  plant  has  been  employed 
in  medicine  ever  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
It  has  been  recommended  in  ague,  and  combined 
with  bitten  in  dyspepsia,  &c.  It  is  generally 
taken  in  the  fonn  of  infueion  or  pow^.  The 
fonner  is  made  by  digesting  1  oz.  of  the  bruised 
root  in  1  pint  of  boiling  water  for  an  hour  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel.  The  dose  is  a  teacupful.  The  pow' 
der  is  given  in  doses  of  9j  to  3j  once  or  twice  a 
day. 

Remarka.  By  distillation  with  water,  the  fresh 
root  yields  a  fragrant  essential  oil,  used  in  per- 
fumery and  for  flavoring  spirit.  It  is  sometimes 
given  in  stomach  complaints :  1  drop  on  a  piece  of 
sugar.  A  fragrant  water,  also  used  for  simtla. 
purposes  to  the  infusion  and  oil,  is  made  by  distil* 
ling  1  lb.  of  the  root  along  with  2  gallons  of 
drawing  over  only  1  gallon. 
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ACROLEINE.  When  fixed  oils  are  exposed 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce  ebullition,  acroleine, 
mixed  with  carbureted  hydrogen,  is  given  off  By 
passing  the  vapor  through  a  series  of  well-cooled 
bottles,  partly  filled  with  water ;  and  by  redistilling 
the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  bottles,  this 
substance  will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid,  possesmng  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  It  has 
never  been  obtamed  in  an  isolated  stato,  and  little 
is  known  concerning  its  precise  composition. 

ADIPIC  ACID.  One  of  a  series  of  new  acids 
discovered  by  Laurent,  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  by  means  of  pure  colorless 
nitric  acid. 

Fr«p.  Gently  evaporate  the  mother  liquor,  left 
fVom  the  process  of  preparing  pimelic  acid,  set  it 
aside  for  some  days,  and  then  collect  the  crystals 
deposited ;  Repeat  this  operation  until  the  liquor 
ceases  to  yield  crytttihu  Then  dissolve  them  in 
hot  water,  skim  off  the  oil,  filter,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Dissolve  in  ether,  and  evapdrate  to 
one  half ;  collect  the  crystals  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess a  second  time  ;  next  dissolve  the  two  crops  of 
orystels  separately  in  alcohol,  when  adipic  acid, 
in  roundish  crystalline  grains,  and  dipic  acid,  in 
plates,  will  be  obtained. 

Prop.  Color  brown,  soluble  in  hot  water,  vola- 
tile above  266^.  It  unites  with  the  bases,  forming 
salts  called  adipates,  which  are  mostly  soluble. 

ADIPOCERE.  Syn,  Adipookra.  (Adeps  Fat, 
and  Cera  Wax,)  Grave  Wax.  Hitt.  On  the 
removal  of  the  bodies  from  the  Cimetiftre  des  In- 
nocens  in  Paris,  in  1786,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  spermaceti,  to  which  the  nam^  of  adi- 
pocere  vwas  given.  Fourcroy  was  the  first  who 
Bubmitled  this  substance  to  a  scientific  examina- 
tion, though  it  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
knQwn  to  |rave-diggen,  and  that  it  is  even  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Bacon. 

App.  It  was  proposed  by  Lavoisier  to  produce 
this  substance  artificially,  for  the  puiposes  of  the 
arts.  Dr.  Gibbs  of  Oxford  found  that  lean  beef, 
suspended  in  running  water,  was  converted  into 
fat  (adipocere)  at  the  end  of  a  month.  Three 
pieces  of  lean  mutton  were  inmiersed  in  each  of 
the  three  mineral  acids,  in  separate  vessels.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  that  in  the  nitric  acid  had 
changed  into  a  soft  fatty  matter ;  that  in  the  mu- 
riatic was  lees  altered ;  while  that  immersed  in  the 
sulphuric  had  become  black  and  carbonized.  At- 
-  tempts  have  been  made  to  convert  the  dead  bodies 
of  cattle  (canion)  into  adipocere,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  candlemaker  and  the  soap-boiler,  but  with- 
out success.  From  the  experiments  of  Von  Hark- 
hol,  extending  over  a  period  of  25  years,  it  appears 
that  the  carcasses  of  maounalia,  immersed  in  run- 
ning water,  are  after  a  lapse  of  three  yean  con- 
verted into  a  pure,  hard,  scentless  fat,  resembling 
white  wax,  perfectly  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  Exposure  to  stegnant  water 
gives  more  fat,  but  of  an  impurer  kind.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  *  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,'  and  to  the 
'  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  jMines,' 
by  the  same  author. 

ADULTERATION.  The  fraudulent  corrup- 
tion of  pure  articles,  by  admixture  with  others  of 
Um  value,  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain.    The 


means  of  detectmgthe  adulterations  generally 

with  in  trade,  will  be  found  explained,  under  each 
article  of  importance,  in  its  alphabetical  order. 

^GIRINON.  A  once  popular  ointment,  made 
by  macerating  the  fruit  of  the  poplar,  in  six  ixmem 
its  weight  of  melted  lard,  and  straining.  It  is  much 
employed  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent. 

JBSCULINE.  A  new  alkaline  substance,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  horse-chestnut  It  ia 
probably  extractive  matter  combined  with  lime. 

JBTHIOPS.    Syn,  Ethiofs.    A  name  give 
by  the  older  chemists  to  several  black  powdexa. 
on  account  of  their  color.    (See  the  following  ar- 
ticles.) 

iETHIOPS,  ANIMAL.  This  was  a  powder 
obtained  by  burning  various  animals,  as  the  hedge- 
hog, mole,  sparrow,  &c.,  to  a  cinder. 

iETHIOPS,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Ethi- 
ops  OF  Antimont.  ^thiops  antihonialh.  Prep. 
Sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  parts ;  quicksilver,  one 
part  Proc.  Triturate  until  the  globules  are  ex- 
tmguished.  Dose.  3  to  5  grs.,  gradually  raised  to 
a  scruple,  in  some  cutaneous  diseases. 

iETHIOPS,  GOLDEN.  Syn.  ^Bthiops  ao- 
RipiGMENTUM.  Tliis  flsthiops  is  made  by  triturating 
together  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  metallic 
mercury.  It  is  poisonous,  and  is  never  employed 
in  medicine  at  the  present  day. 

iETHIOPS,  JOVIALIS.  Prepared  by  rub- 
bing together  equal  parts  of  tin,  quicksilver,  and 
sulphur.     It  was  once  given  in  skin  disesses. 

iETHOGEN.  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with 
boron,  named  from  its  combmations  with  the  met- 
als, producing  a  phosphorescent  light,  in  the  oxi- 
dating flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Prep.  Mix  seven  parts  of  powdered  anhydrous 
boracic  acid,  with  nine  parts  of  melon,  place  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  and  ap- 
ply heat,  then  transfer  the  product  into  a  well- 
stopped  vial.  (Balmain.) 

Prop.  A  light  powder,  resembling  magnesia, 
infusiMe,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  forms 
compounds  with  the  metals,  called  ethonides. 
These  may  be  prepared  by  either  exposing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  metal  and  SBthogen  to  heat,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  cyanide  of  the  metal  with  boracic  acid 

AGRICULTURE.  (From  ager,  a  field,  ana 
colo,  I  till.)  The  art  or  business  of  the  fanner ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  large  quantities,  for 
the  purpose  of  rabing  crops  and  live  stock.  In  iti 
more  extended  sense,  it  includes  road-makings 
embanking,  drainingt  planting,  ^e.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  useful  arts,  and  when 
combined  with  chemistry  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  science.  The  following  short  sketch  of 
the  history  and  principles  of  agriculture  is  from  the 
pen  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  &c. 

Hiat.  **  The  origin  of  agriculture  may  be 
traced  to  remote  antiquity,  and  was  doubtless  co- 
eval with  that  of  fixed  property.  In  the  primeval 
state  of  society,  the  sole  riches  of  the  husbandman 
consisted  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  movement  from  one  point  to  another,  in 
search  of  pasturage  and  water  *  but  as  population 
increased,  mankind  adopted  a  fixed  abode ;  this 
could  only  be  done  by  bestowing  on  the  site  a  cer- 
toin  degree  of  labor  and  care,  which  became  as  it 
were  the  pHct  paid  for  constituting  it  private 
property.    At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
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floD,  agrienlture  may  be  Maid  to  have  oommenoed 
flRvioaaly,  the  natural  products  of  the  soil  were 
■a«ly  connimed  where  they  wero  found,  but  now 
pen  Moght  to  increase  them  by  cnituro. 

"  The  euUure  of  land  will  be  found  to  have  de- 
pended in  every  country  principally  on  its  climate 
nd  oyiiization ;  though  partly  also  on  its  govern- 
sent  aod  population.  In  the  warmer  climates, 
rhere  nature  produces  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
daace,  for  the  food  of  both  men  and  animals,  and 
vheivTery  little  care  is  required  to  procure  shelter 
ffdoUung,  agriculture  has  made  but  IKtle  pnw- 
rai;  becanse  it  is  comparatively  unnecessary  for 
fte  proi^rity  of  the  inhaUtantB.  In  climates  of 
a  (fiiMtlj  opposite  character,  agriculture  has  made 
aqoaQy  slight  progress,  from  the  natural  obstacles 
ippoRd  to  it  In  such  countries,  for  example,  as 
Greenland  and  Kamschatka,  only  one  or  two  kinds 
tf  com  crops  can  be  cultivated,  and  perennial 
pma  can  scarcely  exist ;  because  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow  for  eight  months  of  &e  year ; 
and  in  these  countries  agriculture  is  but  little  prac- 
tsed,  as  the  chief  resourees  of  the  ukhabitants  for 
fiod  are  found  in  the  sea  and  forest  In  interme- 
iite  climates,  such  as  those  of  South  Britain,  the 
Biddle  of  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  the  soil 
Bay  be  labored  by  man  throughout  the  whole 
jear,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  kind 
rf  crops  which  may  be  raved  on  it  In  such  cli- 
■ates,  agricolture  is  calculated  to  attain  the  high- 
M  degree  of  perfection ;  and  comparing  difierent 
paiti  of  the  zones  of  this  description  of  climate  in 
both  hemispheres,  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
tie  hutagriadiure  in  the  wcrld  i»  to  he  found  in 
Britsit  eni  the  North  of  Italy  ;  viz.,  in  Eawt  Lo- 
litfB  and  Norfolk^  in  the  Vale  of  Amo  and  on 
tit  hnki  of  the  Po,  The  kind  of  agriculture  prac- 
tind  in  diflerent  countries  is  also  of  couise  adapted 
to  the  diilerenee  of  climate.  Thus,  towards  the 
K«th  Pole,  the  great  art  of  the  cultivator  would 
ke  to  increase  Uie  heat ;  or,  rather,  in  adopting 
■eh  measorBB  as  would  best  guard  plants  and  an- 
■ah  against  cold,  rains,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
lb  weather.  Towards  the  south,  on  the  other 
bad,  the  art  of  the  cultivator  would  be  chiefly  di- 
luted to  moderating  the  extreme  heat  and  supply- 
■Smoistare.  It  thus  appears  that  the  agriculture 
ff  any  country  depends  on  its  latitude ;  and  that 
■  high  and  low  latitudes,  where  then  are  greater 
'^'mnes  of  clunate  and  temperature  to  contend 
jnth,  agricnlture  must  be  of  a  more  difficult  and 
■zudoQs  description  than  in  mtermediate  or  more 
>  Jj""?^^  climates,  such  as  that  of  Syria,  where 
' » art  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  or  in  £u- 
''  1^  where  it  may  be  considered  as  having  attam- 
ed  iiB  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

"h  tracing  the  progress  of  this  art  in  civilized 
Moatries,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  chronology 
«  paeral  history.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
jflKar  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
"^  m  legislation  as  the  modems,  so  they  ap- 
jKarto  have  attained  nearly  equal  excellence  in 
»  practice  of  agriculture.  Till  within  the  pres- 
et century,  very  little  di^rence  existed  between 
»e  OM^  approved  agriculture  of  cUmatta  analo- 
Pv  to  that  of  luly,  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
I  "MBS  as  described  by  Cato,  Columella,  and 
I  J»  tncient  writers.  The  chief  superiority  of 
wmodens  consists  ra  their  njachinery,  and  m 


their  knowledge  of  the  oeUnee  of  the  art ;  the  last 
being  of  very  recent  date,  and  by  no  means  general 
among  practitioners,  (farmers.)  By  science,  im- 
proved breeds  both  of  plants  and  animals  have 
been  originated,  and  by  modem  machinery  a  more 
perfect  Ullage  has  been  produced,  and  also  a  mora 
complete  separation  of  the  produce  from  the  soil, 
from  the  refuse  of  the  plants  which  bore  it,  and 
from  all  impurities. 

**  The  history  of  Britieh  agriculture  begins  with 
the  Roman  Conquest  Julius  Csssar  found  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism ;  but  Agri- 
cola  left  them  m  possession  of  all  the  aits  of  civili- 
zation then  known.  Agriculture  declined  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  but  was  preserved  through 
the  dark  ages  after  the  establishjuent  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  intelligence  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments, who  gradually  became  possessed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  landed  property  of  the  coun- 
try. Agriculture  revived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  long 
peace  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  consequent 
security  of  prt^rty;  and  it  afterwards  declined 
during  the  civil  wars ;  it  again  revived  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  included  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  and  clover.  A  still  greater  stimu- 
lus to  the  art  was  given  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  by  the  introduction  of  ploughs  £awn  by  two 
horses,  instead  of  four  or  oix  ;  of  the  drill  system, 
and  its  application  to  the  culture  of  turnips  and 
potatoes ;  and  by  the  improvements  made  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  live  stock,  by  Bakewell  and 
Culley.  Early  in  the  present  century,  the  thresh- 
ing-machine was  an  important  addition  to  agricul- 
tural machinery;  the  reaping-machine,  the  fre- 
quent drain  system,  and  the  subsoil  plough,  are 
improvements  just  coming  into  use ;  and,  the  next 
grand  attempt  will  probably  be  the  general  appli- 
cation of  steam,  instead  of  horses  and  cattle,  in 
tillage  and  other  field  operations. 

"  TAe  principlea  of  agriculture  are  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals, 
of  soils  and  manures,  and  of  the  climate,  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  weather.  Plants  are  organized  be- 
ings, which  take  up  their  food  by  means  of  roots, 
from  the  interior  of  the  soil  ;*  animals  are  organ- 
ized beings,  which  select  their  food  from  vegetables 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  from  other 
animals,  and  this  food  is  prepared  before  being  ab- 
sorbed into  their  system,  by  meauis  of  a  stomach. 
The  climate  of  a  country  determines  both  the 
plants  and  the  animals  which  can  be  produced  in 
it;  and  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  the  times 
when  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  given  climates 
are  in  particular  states  of  vigor  or  torpidity ;  and 
when  certain  operations  of  culture  can  be  per- 
formed on  them  or  on  the  soil. 

"  The  nature  of  these  elementary  materials  be- 
ing understood,  even  though  imperfectly,  certain 
improvements  can  be  eflR»cted  in  them  by  art, 
which  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  increase  of  ag- 
ricultural produce.  The  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals suitable  to  any  given  climate,  soil,  or  season, 
are  determined  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  from 
among  these  kinds  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 

*  And  bv  DMSBs  of  tbeir  leaves  fhxn  the  atmospheraw— 
A.  J.  C. 
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make  a  telection ;  and  with  the  plants  and  ani- 
mab  M  selected,  to  originate  otfaen,  adapted  to  his 
purposes  in  a  superior  degree.  Hepce  the  impor- 
tance of  selecting  certain  breeds  of  animals,  rather 
than  others,  and  of  making  choice  not  merely  of 
one  kind  of  bread  com  rather  than  another,  but  of 
partieular  varietie*  of  that  com.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  wheat,  there  are  some  kinds,  the  grains  of 
which,  under  no  circumstances,  weigh  more  than 
Crom  50  to  55  lbs.  per  bushel ;  while  Uiere  are  oth- 
ers which  never  weigh  iess  than  60  lbs.  a  busheL 
The  nourishment  of  plants  has  been  found  to  de- 
pend chiefly  on  organized  matter  contained  in  the 
soil,  and  produced  chiefly  by  the  decay  of  other 
plants.  This  is  a  law  of  nature,  which,  followed 
up  by  man,  has  led  to  the  use  of  manuies ;  as  the 
fact  eyerywhere  observed,  that  no  plant  can  live 
without  water,  has  led  to  irrigation ;  and,  as  the 
observation  that  the  excess  of  water  is  injurious, 
has  led  to  surface  and  under-draining.  The  in- 
fluence of  temperature  and  shelter  over  the  growth 
of  plants,  and  the  thriving  of  animals,  is  every- 
where observable  in  wild  nature ;  and  though  the 
temperature  of  a  climate  cannot  be  changed,  yet 
that  of  most  localities  may  be  improved  by  shelter 
from  cold  winds,  and  by  diminishing  evaporation 
from  the  surface,  by  means  of  surface  and  under- 
draining,  to  draw  off  the  superfluous  water.  The 
most  important  principles  in  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture are  those  which  relate  to  the  improvements 
of  plants  and  animals,  and  of  the  soil. 

"  The  improvement  of  the  ooil  may  be  comprised 
under  two  heads, — the  improvement  of  its  earthy 
part ;  and  the  increase  of  the  organized  matter 
added  to  the  earth.  The  hnprovement  of  the  soil, 
considered  as  a  mixture  of  different  earths,  consists 
in  rendering  it  more  or  less  retentive  of  water,  by 
diminishing  or  increasmg  the  size  of  the  particles 
of  which  jt  is  composed :  for  example,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  clay  in  some  cases,  and  of  sand  in  others ; 
and  by  improving  the  earthy  condition  of  the  soil, 
by  the  addition  of  such  earths  as  may  be  in  too 
small  quantities,  or  absent  altogether.  It  has  been 
found,  from  experience,  that  those  soils  which  are 
composed  of  several  primitive  earths  are  naturally 
more  productive  than  those  that  consist  of  only 
one  earth,  all  other  circumstances  being  the  same ; 
.and  it  had  also  been  found  that  no  soil  will  maintain 
its  fertility,  for  any  length  of  time,  that  does  not 
contain  a  certain  portion  of  calcareous  earth  in  its 
composition.  Hence,  one  of  the  most  common 
plans  of  improving  all  soils  not  calcareous,  is  by 
the  addition  of  lime ;  and  of  all  other  soils  by  mix- 
ing them  with  such  as  are  of  an  opposite  descrip- 
tion. 

**  All  soils  are  rendered  more  productive  by  the 
addition  of  organized  matter,  or  what  are  called 
manures.  Manures  may  be  either  composed  of 
animal  or  vegetable  matter;  and  these  may  be 
either  applied  separately  or  together,  and  in  a  fresh 
state  or  in  a  state  of  decay.  It  has  been  found 
from  experience,  and  explained  from  chemical  ex- 
periments, that  every  description  of  manure  is 
rendered  more  eflfective  by  being  made  to  undergo 
the  putrefactive  fermentation  l^fore  it  is  applied  ; 
and  this  process  is  carried  on  with  solid  manures, 
in  heaps  or  dunghills,  and  with  liquid  manure  in 
tanks  or  wells.  In  the  application  of  manure  to 
■oils,  the  great  object  of  the  cultivator  is  to  apply 


enough  for  the  tnmUng  crop,  and  as  UtiU  m$n 
as  ^ssible;  because  all  that  is  applied  and  oil 
immediately  used,  is  liable,  to  a  certain  extent, 
to  have  its  particles  carried  off  by  evaporatiaa 
(volatilization)  into  the  atmosphere,  or  by  rain  intt 
rivers  or  the  sea.  But  even  if  this  were  not  lbs 
case,  to  apply  manure  to  a  soil  where  it  would  not 
be  immediately  turned  into  a  crop,  would  be  aa 
expenditure  of  capital  without  interest" 

Draining,  or  "the  operation  of  freeing  a  soil 
fhim  superfluous  water,  is  of  equal  or  perhaps  mof» 
importance  than  suppljring  it  with  manure;  be- 
cause, though  without  manure,  plants  will  not  grow 
with  great  luxuriance  and  vigor,  yet  with  ts$ 
much  water,  they  toiU  not  grow  at  all,  or  loiU  ie- 
eome  sickly,  Tne  excess  of  water  may  proceed 
from  three  causes:  an  extremely  moist  climate, 
the  only  alleviation  to  which  is  amnging  the  sur- 
face with  frequent  furrows,  and  short  slopes  be- 
tween them,  so  as  to  carry  off  the  rain  as  soon  as 
it  falls ;  a  soil  very  retentive  of  moisture,  so  as  to 
hold  it  like  a  sponge,  in  which  frequent  under- 
drains,  as  near  together  as  the  surface  furrows,  an 
required;  and,  lutly,  a  soil  lying  over  a  subsoil 
abounding  in  springs,  or,  in  other  words,  which  has 
the  substrata  charged  with  water,  which  is  contin- 
ually oozing  out  through  the  surface  soil  Tht> 
remedy  for  this  last  evil  is,  by  under-drains  of  con- 
siderable depth,  so  arranged  as  to  collect  the  water 
from  the  sub6trata>  and  carry  it  off  before  it  reaches 
the  surface  soil*" 

Comminution  and  labor  tend  considerably  to 
promote  the  fertility  of  soils.  **  After  draming,and 
being  rendered  of  a  proper  texture  and  composi- 
tion, by  the  admixture  of  such  earthy  ingredienis 
as  may  be  wanting,  a  soil  requires,  to  render  it  fit 
to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots  of  plants,  to  be 
frequently  stirred  and  comminuted.  This  is  done 
by  the  mechanical  operations  of  ploughing,  har- 
rowing, &c,  which,  aided  by  the  alternate  actioa 
of  droughts  and  rains,  frosts  and  thaws,  and  som- 
mer  and  winter,  have  the  eflfect  of  pulverizing  the 
soil.  To  maintain  a  soil  in  a  fertile  state,  it  is  not 
only  necepury  to  supply  it  with  manure,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  crops  which  have  been  carried  from 
it,  but  to  vary  the  crops  which  it  is  made  to  pro- 
duce. It  has  been  found,  from  experience,  that 
crops  of  plants  belonging  to  the  same  natural  fam- 
ily do  not  succeed  so  well  after  each  other,  u 
when  crops  of  a  different  famdy  are  made  to  in- 
tervene. Thus,  the  several  grasses  alternate  bet- 
ter with  root  or  herbage  crops,  than  with  one 
another ;  or,  one  of  those  gvsses  of  which  the 
seed  is  ripened  will  alternate  better  with  anothei 
in  which  the  herbage  only  constitutes  the  crop, 
than  with  one  of  the  same  kind  as  itself.  Some- 
thing analogous  to  the  succession  of  crops  takes 
place  also  with  regard  to  the  pasturage  of  auimalsi 
and  it  is  found  advantageous  to  put  cattle  in  a 
field  that  has  been  grazed  by  horses,  rather  than 
to  put  horses  after  horses,  or  cattle  after  eaitU, 

"  Thus,  the  principles  of  agriculture  may  be 
comprised  under  the  selection  of  breeds  ofplaxts 
and  animals;  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and 
subsoil;  the  culture  or  movement  of  the  soil;  the 
improvement  of  the  local  climate  by  shelter  sni 
drying ;  and  the  succession  of  crops.  All  these 
principles  have  been  derived  fhun  experience ;  and 
they  are  only  parp.y  accounted  for  by  cnemMuy 
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m  Mhmd  j^OBophy.  They  are  not,  howeyer,  on 
Ibtaecoont,  the  leas  true  and  ueeful.  It  k  singu- 
hr  that  they  ahonld  all  have  been  known  to  the 
toDiai}  and,  to  all  ajvpearance*  aa  fully  aa  to 
■Bdem  caltfvatota. 

"  The  practice  of  agriculture,  m  Britain,  may 
k  iadaded  under  the  heads  of  the  choicet  hiring, 
md  ttoeking  a  farm  ;  and  m  oenjEbal  cuLiToai 
jiD  MAXiaaMEMT.   In  the  choice  of  a  farm,  in  any 
g^  eoonty,  the  soil  is  of  the  gieateet  importance ; 
lieeaase,  though  thk  may  be  so  hnpioved  by  art  and 
apeme,  u  aunoat  to  render  a  bad  soil  equal  to  a 
|ood  one,  yet  in  practice  thia  would  be  bo  expen- 
ave  M  by  no  means  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the 
fanner.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  vicinity  of  good 
ndbfOf  a  canal,  a  rirer,  or  a  market  town,  are  ob- 
jediof  more  importance  than  the  nature  of  the  soil ; 
but  thii  is  not  the  case,  because,  sui^Mising  the  roads 
tobe  bad  and  the  markets  at  a  distance,  it  m  only 
Mecanry  to  change  the  system  of  cultivation  and 
■aaagement,  and  to  turn  the  produce  of  the  fann 
iataaxiie  description  of  live  stock,  which  may  be 
Anea  to  any  distance,  even  over  a  country  with- 
lat  roada    If  it  be  alleged  that  the  nature  of  the 
efimate  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  soil,  in 
Ibo  efaoice  of  a  him,  we  allow  that  in  an  extended 
melt  ia;  for  example,  if  a  cultivator  had  the 
dMRce  of  any  part  of  Europe,  there  are  doubtless 
Biiay  diatricts  where  the  climate  ia  far  more  favor- 
ibie  ibr  all  the  operations  and  products  of  agricnl- 
tee  than  otheia ;  and  if  even  he  had  the  choice 
rf  every  part  of  Britain,  he  might  find  some  local- 
iliei  fflDGh  more  favorable  than  others.  In  general, 
bwe?er,  the  actaal  choice  of  any  cultivator  lies 
witfaia  a  gnen  locality,  where  the  climate,  in  a 
pactical  point  of  view,  is  everywhere  the  same. 
Heitto  ami  and  cUmate  in  the  choice  of  a  farm, 
the  tteU  of  the  buildings  and  fences  on  it,  the 
ikti9fthe  roads,  and  the  distance  from  a  mar' 
iet  tavs,  s  canal,  or  a  aeaport,  are  of  importance. 
Witboot  boildinffB  of  sufficient  extent,  and  prop- 
oiy  ataated,  and  of  the  proper  kinds,  the  buainess 
tf  a  faim  cannot  be  carried  on ;  and  though  some 
faoDi  and  aome  kinds  of  farming  may  be  conduct- 
id  vitboitt  fences,  yet,  in  general,  fences  are  as 
Memy  as  loada.    The  last  circumstance  which 
nihail  notice  in  this  cuisory  glance,  is  the  no- 
^•/thk  TSJfTOB  by  which  Uie  farm  is  to  be 
^  and  on  the  covenants  and  conditions  of  the 
Ibsm.  No  caltivator  who  calculates  on  the  em- 
pifyBent  of  considerable  capital,  will  risk  it  on 
f"^  of  another,  without  some  security  for  having 
tntomed;  and  this  security  is  a  lease  for  a  fixed 
■■ober  of  yean.    On  the  other  hand,  no  propria - 
^<f  landi  wiU  delegate  the  possession  of  them  to 
^^'^i  for  a  fixed  nnmber  of  yean,  without  a 
gJMMe  cenaideration ;   and  this  he  reserves  to 
■Nf  m  the  lease,  under  the  denomination  of 
1^  AalaadBiBastateofcaltivation,andbaild- 
!>^ud  fieaces  m  a  state  of  repair,  are  liable  to  be 
^Bnd  and  deteriorated  m  value  by  bad  manage* 
y  <v  neglect,  the  pro|metor  guards  against 
"^^^<^nts  by  certain  conditions  in  the  lease. 

E"  Tkt  adtwe  and  managemsnt  of  a  fann  de- 
J<"ntly  on  the  soil  and  climate,  and  on  the 
^i^jMuce  most  in  demand  and  reckoned 
*||||pRiltable,  In  the  mountamons  districts  of 
J*^  ftitam,  where  the  climate  is  cold,  almost 
tti  «ly  kind  of  fioning  practised  ia  that  of  faned- 


mg  and  rearing  difierent  kinds  of  live  stock,  aiidi 
as  sheep  or  cattle,  which  are  sold  for  being  fattened 
in  more  favorable  districts ;  or  horses,  in  order  to 
supply  the  demand  for  these  animals  for  the  pur- 
poses of  draught  or  saddle.  The  mountainous  dia- 
tricts of  ScoUand  and  Wales  are  cliiefly  devoted 
to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  sheep  and  black 
cattle,  which  are  sold  to  the  faimen  of  the  low 
countries,  in  both  kingdoms,  in  order  to  be  fattened 
for  the  ahambles.  The  hilly  districts  of  Yorkshin 
and  Lancashire  are  chiefly  employed  in  breeding 
and  rearing  of  horses.  In  the  low  country  of  the 
east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  the  climate  being  dry, 
is  favorable  to  the  culture  of  corn ;  while  on  the 
west  coast,  and  in  Ireland  generally,  the  climate 
being  moiat,  is  more  favorable  to  pasture. 

*'  The  farm  products  most  uuivemlly  in  de- 
mand are  com  and  butchers'  meat,  and  these  may 
be  produced  cm  every  farm,  the  soil  of  which  ad- 
mits of  being  kept  alternately  in  tillage  and  in 
graas.  Butchers*  meat  may  be  produceo  *|i  much 
greater  abundance  on  such  soils  aa  admit  of  the 
culture  of  root  and  herbage  crops,  such  as  turnips, 
potatoes,  and  clover ;  while  corn  may  be  produced 
most  abundantly  in  strong,  loamy  soils,  wittun 
reach  of  extensive  sources  of  manure.  The  most 
profitable  description  of  crop  will  frequently  be  found 
to  be  di&rent  from  that  which  ia  in  most  general 
demand ;  for  example,  in  the  neighborhowi  of  a 
large  town,  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables,  on 
a  large  scale,  in  what  are  called /arm  gardens,  is 
generally  far  more  profitable  than  the  raising  of 
com  or  butchers*  meat  Even  the  raising  of  food 
for  cattle,  in  such  situations,  is  found  to  yield  more 
profit  than  ordinary  farming.  There  are  also  par- 
ticular crops  which  may  be  occasionally  cultivated* 
which  yield  extraordinary  profits ;  such  as  dmgi 
used  in  dyeing,  or  in  some  manufacture  not 
common ;  plants  of  some  new  and  improved  va- 
riety of  the  kinds  in  general  cultivation,  for  their 
seed,  &c. 

"  The  agriculture  of  Britain,  and  eapecially 
that  of  the  low  countries  of  Scotland,  excels  that 
of  most  other  countries  having  similar  climates, 
from  the  superior  skill,  intelligence,  and  capital  of 
the  farmer ;  the  considerable  length  of  the  leaae 
which  is  granted  by  the  landlord ;  the  superiority 
of  the  implements  and  machines  employed ;  and 
the  unproved  breeds  of  animals  and  planta  which 
axe  reared  or  cultivated.  Perhaps  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  perfection  in  the  culture  of  arable  land, 
in  any  part  of  Britain,  is  made  m  some  parts  of 
East  Lothian ;  where,  in  consequence  of  deep- 
ptoughing,  substituting  under-drains  for  furrows, 
regularly  supplying  manure,  and  altematmg  clean* 
ing  and  restoring  crops  with  exhausting  crops,  am 
great  ao  amount  of  produce  is  obtained  as  can 
stand  on  the  surface  at  one  time.  The  agricultuia 
of  Britain  is  most  defective  in  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  island,  ui  consequence  of  the  faimen 
beai|^  the  very  opposite  of  those  in  the  northern 
districts,  the  want  or  the  shortness  of  the  leasesy 
and  the  restrictive  clauses  of  those  leases,  by  which 
the  tenant  ia  prevented  exercising  his  own  judg- 
ment, and  is  obliged  to  follow  the  routine  preaoribed 
in  the  leases  of  a  fomer  age." 

For  further  information  on  this  important  sub- 
ject the  reader  is  refaned  to  the  '  Cyclopedia  of 
Apioultniey*  which  oontaina  the  best  system  of 
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^raetieal  agriculture  extant  The  scientific  a^- 
culturist  is  aleo  especially  advised  to  peruse  the 
<  A^cultural  Chemistry'  of  Liebig,  which  explains 
the  application  of  chemical  science  to  the  purposes 
of  the  farmer,  and  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
and  contains  much  that  is  valuable  of  a  scientific 
description  connected  with  agriculture.  The  prin- 
ciples and  practice  laid  down  in  these  important 
works,  if  applied  with  only  moderate  skill  and  in- 
dustry, cannot  fail  to  produce  a  degree  of  success, 
unattainable  by  mere  unassisted  experience.  Seve- 
ral articles  will  also  be  found  in  this  Gyclop«Bdia, 
containing  information  respecting  farming.  (See 
the  heads  Farmino,  Manures.) 

AGRIMONY.  Syn,  Aorimonia.  Aorimonia 
EUPATORiA.  A  common  field  plant  flowering  in 
June  and  July.  It  is  frequently  given  in  the  form 
of  infusion  or  powder,  in  certain  skin  diseases, 
especially  the  itch.     It  is  tonic  and  stomachic. 

AGRIMONY  TEA.  St^  Infusion  of  Aori- 
HONT.  Prep,  Pour  1  pint  of  boiling  .water  on  1  oz. 
of  the  fresh  tops  of  agrimony  (gathered  before  the 
flowers  are  formed)  and  1  oz.  of  liquorice  root, 
(sliced,)  macerate  for  one  hour  in  a  close  vessel 
and  a  warm  situation,  then  strain  for  use.  Dose. 
A  teacupful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

AGUE.  Syru  iNTBEMrrrENT  Fever.  A  spe- 
cies of  fever  which  comes  on  only  at  stated  inter- 
vals, (hence  called  intermittent,)  leaving  the  patient 
between  the  periods  of  attack,  in  apparently  good 
health.  The  attacks  of  this  disease  usually  return 
with  great  regularity,  and  have  in  consequence 
been  distinguished  by  names  having  reference  to 
the  periods  of  their  visits.  From  this  charac- 
teristic nosologists  have  divided  them  into  the 
Quotidian,  returning  after  a  lapse  of  34  houn. 

Tertian 48    do. 

Quartan 72    do. 

and  so  on  until  the  interval  extends  to  nine  or  ten 
days,  as  in  the  nonanus  and  decimanus. 

Symp.  I.  The  cold  stage,  marked  by  debility, 
paleness,  coldness,  drowsiness,  and  general  rigors 
throughout  the  body,  impaired  respiration,  nausea, 
vomiting,  &c.  These  symptoms  gradually  abate, 
and  are  followed  by — II.  The  hot  stage,  distin- 
guished bv  the  usual  marks  of  fever,  and,  in  some 
cases,  violent  delirum,  &c.  After  a  certain  time 
the  disease  passes  into— III.  The  sweating  stage, 
mhrked  by  a  copious  perspiration  breaking  out,  and 
a  gradual  return  of  most  of  the  functions  of  the 
body  to  their  ordinary  state.  In  many  cases,  how- 
ever, not  only  do  the  symptoms,  but  the  succession 
of  the  stages  and  their  duration  also  vary. 

Causes.  Exposure  to  the  missmata  of  marshes 
and  stagnant  water,  putrefying  animal  and  vege- 
table matter,  &c.,  poor  diet,  exposure  to  cold  and 
damps,  damp  bed-chamber  or  linen;  excessive 
grief,  fatigue,  Slc. 

Remedial  measures.  I.  Palliative.  An  emetic 
w*r  a  full  dose  of  opium  or  laudaniun  has  been  re- 
commended at  the  commencement  of  the  fit,  fol- 
k»wed  by  a  warm  foot,  hip,  or  full  bath.  Stimulants, 
as  ether,  spirits,  &c.,  are  also  used,  but  when  they 
fail  to  relieve  they  tend  to  aggravate  the  distem- 
aer.  When  any  given  method  succeeds  it  should 
be  again  had  recourse  to  on  the  approach  of  an- 
other fit 

II.  Curative.  This  consists  in  the  admmistration 
«f  febrifuge  medicine  during  the  intermisBion  of  the 


paroxysm.  The  principal  of  these  are  barMs  tfM  i$ 
preparations  9ikd  liquor  of  arsenic  The  atomad 
and  bowels  having  been  well  cleaned  out,  by  ih 
administration  of  two  or  three  doses  of  pmgaliv 
medicine,  2  to  5  gis.  of  the  disulphato  of  qiunia 
may  be  given  three  or  four  times  daily  ;  or  wbea 
this  cannot  be  obtained,  1  to  2  dr.  of  powdera 
cinchona  bark  may  be  used  instead.  W'hen  tb 
stomach  cannot  bear  the  powder,  the  infiMiai 
decoction,  or  extract  may  be  employed.  Qoinme 
property  administered,  generally vcures  apie.  Tb 
solution  of  arsenite  of  potassa  (liquor  aisenicaiii 
P.  L.)  is  also  a  valuable  medicine  in  ag^e*  bat  il 
use  requires  great  care  and  attention.  Under  thi 
name  of, "  tasteless  ague  drop,"  it  has  cared  thoo 
sands.  The  dose  should  be  at  first  five  drc^js  twio 
a  day,  gradually  raised  to  20  drops.  Xhis  is  tb 
common  ague  medicine  of  the  fen  counties  of  Eng 
land.  In  a  certain  book  of  travels  throagh  Eng< 
land  it  is  said  to  be  "a  common  practice  for  tb 
farmers  in  the  marshy  parts  of  Essex  to  fetd 
their  wives  from  the  uplands,  who  seldom  live  kmi 
in  the  low  countries ;  so  that  most  of  the  fanneii 
there  have  had  several  wives,  and  many  maki 
much  money  by  this  system  of  wifeing^."  I>oe 
this  mortality  arise  from  the  ague  or  the  a|^ 
remedy  7  It  maybe  further  remarked,  that  warn 
clothing,  and  a  light  nutritious  diet  should  be  adopt 
ed  during  the  curative  course,  and  if  the  patien 
reside  in  a  swampy  or  marshy  district,  he  shooU 
remove  as  quickly  as  possible  to  one  of  a  drier  aw 
opposite  description. 

AUGUSTINE.  <Syn.  AuoDSTiNA.  Tromsdor 
gave  this  name  to  a  substance  found  by  him  in  tht 
oaxon  beryl,  which  he  conceived  to  be  a  base  ea 
pable  of  neutralizing  the  acids.  Vaaqueliu  ha 
since  shown  it  to  be  a  phoq>hate  of  lime,  (w^hicl 
see.) 

ALABASTER.  A  white  calcareous  or  gy^ 
seous  kind  of  soft  stone,  used  by  sculptors,  and  fa 
casting.  The  variety  employed  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose is  that  most  generally  known,  and  when  burnt 
forms  the  substance  called  plaster  of  Paris^ 

ALABASTER,  OR  PLASTER.  TC 
BRONZE.  I.  Prepare  the  surface  by  sizingr  i 
over  once  or  twice,  and  when  dry  touch  the  {Mvmi 
nent  parts  of  the  figure  with  the  bronze  No.  1.  am 
the  remainder  with  No.  2.  Then  soften  doven  tin 
lines  of  mixture  of  the  two  paints  with  a  badger'i 
hair  tool. 

Bronze  1.  Grind  equal  parts  of  Dutch  meCa 
and  the  following  paint  together,  and  thin  the  miz' 
ture  with  a  little  oil  or  turpentine. 

Bronze  2.  Grind  Prussian  blue,  verdigris,  aw 
ochre  separately  with  oil,  then  mix  them  to^thei 
in  such  proportions  as  will  produce  a  bronxe  gieei 
color. 

II.  Touch  over  the  prominent  parts  of  the  fig) 
ure  with  Bessimer's  gold  paint,  or  instead  theieol 
dse  gold  or  Dutch  leaf,  then  cover  Ihe 
of  the  figure  as  before,  with  the  paint  No.  2. 

Remarks.  When  the  light^  are  managed 
taste,  especially  on  the  prominent  parts  of  the 
tures  in  a  statue,  it  produces  a  grand  eflect.     (Se« 
BaoNziNO.) 

ALABASTER,  TO  CLEAN.    Proe.    Waal 
the  article  with  warm  soap  and  water,  thea 
in  clean  water.    If  the  siuface  is  polished  it 
be  finished  by  toudiing  it  over  with  ahav 
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and  afterwards  with  French  chalk,  or  talc,  as  di- 
leeted  under  the  article  on  Polishing  Alabaster. 
Grease  spots  may  be  removed  with  a  little  clean 
oil  of  turpentine. 

ALABASTER,  TO  ETCH.  Proc,  Cover 
every  part  of  the  surface  of  the  model  or  cast*  ex- 
cept the  portion  to  be  etched,  with  a  mixture  of  one 
psrt  of  white  wax,  dissolved  in  four  parts  of  oil  of 
toipentine,  thickened  with  finely  powdered  white- 
lead.  VThe'T  this  coating  has  set,  immerse  the 
artid  .>  'z  pa^o  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
from  •20  to  50  hours,  according  to  the  effect  in- 
tended to  be  produced.  Then  take  it  out,  remove 
the  superfluous  water,  wash  off  the  varnish  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  and  caiefully  brush  the  etched 
parts  over  with  powdered  gypsum. 

ALABASTER,  TO  HARDEN.  Proe,  I. 
Mix  up  the  plaster  of  Paris  with  a  weak  solution 
of  gum  Arabic,  (1  oz.  to  1  pint  of  water,)  or,  for 
eommoa  purposes,  a  weak  solution  of  size.  Re- 
marks.  This  not  only  renders  the  plaster  harder, 
but  gives  the  surface  a  pleasing  smoothness.  (See 
abo  KcKxi's  Mahbuk  Ckmbnt.) 

IL  Expose  the  pieces  in  a  baker's  oven  for  24 
booxB  or  longer,  according  to  their  thickness,  then 
withdraw  them,  and  when  cool,  dip  them  twice 
into  pure  river  water,  letting  them  remain  im- 
mened  each  time  from  2  to  5  minutes ;  lastly,  ex- 
pose them  to  the  air  for  3  or  4  days  before  polish- 
ing. (M.  TisBot)  Remarks.  This  plan  is  followed 
for  (rieces  of  statuary,  &c  worked  out  of  the  solid 
gypsum.    It  is  not  adapted  ao  teell  to  plaster  casts. 

ALABASTER,  TO  JOIN.  Ornaments  of 
alabaster  or  plaster  may  be  joined  together  by 
means  of  a  little  white  of  egg,  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  quicklime,  or  by  a  mixture  of 
newly -baked  and  finely-powdered  plaster  of  Paris, 
mixed  up  with  the  least  possible  quantity  of  water. 

ALABASTER,  TO  POLISH.  Proe,  I.  The 
object,  received  in  the  rough  state  from  the  hands 
sf  the  sculptor  or  turner,  is  rubbed  with  finely- 
powdeied  pumice-stone,  or  dried  shave-grass  (equi- 
aetum)  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  a  paste 
ibnned  of  finely-powdered  and  sifted  slaked  lime 
and  water.  The  rough  polish  thus  produced  is 
then  brought  up  and  finished  off  by  friction  with 
fioely-powdered  talc,  or  French  chalk,  until  a 
satiny  taattre  is  produced. 

IL  Dip  the  cast  or  model,  previously  wanned, 
and  sofipended  by  a  fine  silken  cord  or  wire,  into 
Che  purest  white  wax,  melted  in  any  suitable  ves- 
oeL  The  operatbn  should  be  repeated  until  the 
liqitid  wax  begins  to  rest  unabsorbed  on  the  surface 
of  the  plaster,  when  the  article  must  be  placed 
sade  (suspended;  until  the  next  day,  when  it  may 
be  polished  with  a  clean  brush,  ttemarke.  None 
bat  the  hardest,  purest,  and  whitest  wax  will  do 
far  the  above  purpose.  That  commonly  sold  is 
mixed  with  iq>ennaceti,  stearine,  or  tallow,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  potato  starch. 

UL  Suspend  the  article,  well  cleaned  from 
dnst,  by  means  f^  a  silk  cord  or  wire,  in  a  wooden 
trough  or  other  suitably-shaped  vessel,  of  glass  or 
earthenware ;  then  cover  it  with  a  strong  and  per- 
feetly  clear  solution  of  alum.  Let  it  remain  until 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  salt  has  crystallized  on 
the  surface,  when  it  should  be  withdrawn  and  pol- 
iriied  with  a  wet  cloth.  Remarks.  I  have  seen 
beaiilif  al  imitatiomi  of  marble  produced  in  this 


manner,  but  the  process  requires  great  care  and 
&ddfesB. 

ALABASTER,  TO  STAIN  OR  COLOR. 
Proe,  I.  Mix  various  colored  powders  or  solutions 
with  the  plaster,  at  the  time  of  mixing  it  up  with 
water.  Remarks.  A  little  terra  de  Sienna,  in  very 
fine  powder,  or  ground  with  water,  added  to  the 
water  employed  to  mix  up  the  plaster,  imparts  a 
pleasing  color  to  busts,  statues,  medallions,  &c 

II.  Objects  formed  ifrom  the  solid  alabaster  may 
be  stained  in  the  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
materials  as  marble.   (See  Maablk.) 

ALAQUECA  STYPTIC.  A  stone  used  by 
the  Indians  to  stop  local  bleeding.  It  is  iron  py- 
rites. 

ALBUM  RHASIS.  An  ointment  composed 
of  white -lead  and  lard,  invented  by  and  named 
after  the  Arabian  physician  Rhazes. 

ALBUMEN.  Syn.  Albvmkm  {Lot.)  The  white 
of  egg  and  the  serum  of  the  blood  contain  this  sub- 
stance in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  all  the  pur- 
poses of  the  erts.  Prop,  The  acids,  metallic  salts, 
alcohol,  and  heat,  coagulate  albumen ;  hence  it  is 
incompatible  with  solutions  containing  them.  ' 
Strong  oil  of  vitriol  turns  it  black  in  the  cold,  but 
on  applying  a  gentle  heat,  a  gorgeous  red-colored 
solution  is  produced.  (Dr.  Hope.)  Strong  muriatic 
acid  gives  it  a  violet  tinge.  Uses.  As  a  glaze,  or 
species  of  varnish,  and  as  a  clarifier  for  wines, 
sirups,  &c. 

ALBUMEN,  PURE  oa  SOLID.  Prep.  Agi- 
tate  the  white  of  egg  with  10  or  12  times  its  weight 
of  alcoh<^,  and  poUect  the  precipitated  flocculi  on 
a  muslin  filter.  Prop.  Insoluble  in  pure  water, 
unless  it  be  heated  to  150^  C.  or  302<^  F.  (Wohler 
and  VogeL) 

ALBUMEN  POWDER  Syn.  Flake  Albu- 
MEN.  Soluble  soud  Albumen.  Prep,  Expose  the 
strained  white  of  eggy  in  a  thin  stratum,  to  a  cur- 
rent of  dry  air,  until  it  concretes  into  a  solid  trans- 
parent substance,  resembling  horn.  In  this  state  it 
may  be  kept  any  length  of  time,  or  it  may  be 
further  dried  until  brittle,  and  then  powdered. 

II.  Substitute  the  serum  of  bullock's  blood  for 
the  white  of  egg  in  the  last  formula. 

Prop.,  ^e.  Soluble  in  cold  water,  forming  a  so- 
lution poaseoBing  all  the  properties  of  fresh  albu- 
men. Use.  As  a  clarifier;  exported  in  quantity 
to  the  sugar  plantations  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
prepared  for  use  by  stirring  it  with  cold  water  un- 
til it  is  dissolved,  when  it  is  whisked  to  a  froth  in 
the  usual  way,  before  adding  it  to  the  liquid  to  be 
clarified. 

ALBUMEN,  TESTS  FOR.  I.  A  solution 
of  bichloride  of  mercury  dropped  into  a  fluid  con- 
taining albumen,  occasions  a  white  precipitate. 
SensiiUty.  7^.  (Bostock.) 

II.  Tannin  or  tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellow, 
pitchy  precipitate. 

ALCAHEST.  Syn.  Alkahest.  A  word  of 
uncertain  meaning,  frequentiy  applied  by  the  al- 
chemists to  liquids  which  they  thought  to  pnoscsi 
great  solvent  powers. 

ALCAHEST  OF  GLAUBER.  Syn.  Aloa- 
HEsr  Glaubbel  Obtained  by  detonating  nitre  oni 
hot  coals,  and  then  exposing  it  in  a  damp  place 
until  it  runs  into  an  oily-lookuig  fluid.  It  thus  be« 
comes  oil  of  tartar. 

ALCAHEST  RESPURII    Obtamed  by  de- 
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tonatin^  a  mixture  of  nitre  and  zinc  filings,  pow- 
dering the  resulting  sconce,  agitating  it  with  wa- 
ter, and  filtering.  The  filtered  liquor  eontams 
the  alcahest 

ALCAHEST  ZWELFERI.  Acetic  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  verdigris. 

ALGARRAZAS.  A  species  of  porous  pottery, 
made  in  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  water,  by 
its  transudation  and  copious  evaporation  from  the 
sides  of  the  vessel.  Vessels  made  m  either  of  the 
following  ways  possess  similar  properties. 

Prep.  I.  Well  mix,  in  the  dry  state,  equal  parts 
of  silicious  sand  and  good  clay,  then  bring  it  to  a 
proper  consistence  with  brine,  adding  afterwards  a 
considerable  quantity  of  common  salt,  which  must 
be  well  incorporated  with  the  clay  by  beating.  The 
vessels  formed  of  this  mixture  must  be  oiSy  half 
baked. 

II.  Mix  up  your  clay  with  twice  its  weight  of 
charcoal,  in  powder,  and  bake  it  until  the  latter 
substance  is  perfectly  burnt  out 

ALCOHOL.  Syn.  Alkohol.  Alkahol.  Al- 
CAHOL.  H5cHST  Rbctifizirtbr  Weingeibt  {Oer.) 
A1.COHOL  (Fr^  Alooolb  {Ital.)  Axchool.  Al- 
cooL.  Alcou  Alkol  (ofts,)  FVom  the  Arabic 
al  the,  and  koKol  antimony.  A  term  originally 
applied  to  several  chemical  preparations,  presumed 
to  be  very  subtile,  or  brought  to  the  highest  state 
of  tenuity,  but  at  the  present  day  restricted  to  pure 
spirit  of  wine,  of  the  strongest  cIbssl 

HitiL  Fermented  liquors  were  known  to  an- 
tiquity. **  Noah  planted  a  vineyard ;  and  he  drank 
of  the  wine,  and  was  drunken ;"  an  event  supposed 
to  have  happened  2348  years  before  the  birth  of 
Clirist  Wine  and  fermented  liquors  are  also  men- 
tioned by  the  earlier  profane  historians ;  but  the 
period  at  which  they  were  first  submitted  to  distil- 


lation is  undecided.  By  some,  the  Chinese  an 
thought  to  have  possessed  the  earliest  knowledgs 
of  this  process ;  others  think  that  the  northern  na» 
tions  of  Europe  were  thefint  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  distillation.  Herodotus,  however, 
mentions  date  spirit  as  an  .article  of  commerce  in 
Babylonia  (b.  a  445.)  ^ibucacis,  in  the  12th 
century,  taught  the  method  of  procuring  spirit  from 
wine ;  but  the  process  was  doubtless  luiown  long 
before  that  time.  Raymond  Lully,  in  the  13th 
century,  showed  the  way  to  concentrate  it,  by 
means  of  carbonate  of  potassa ;  after  which  time 
it  gradually  rose  into  note  as  an  article  of  trade  and 
commerce.  At  the  present  day,  more  capital  is, 
perhaps,  embarked  in  the  various  processes  of  dn- 
tillation  than  in  any  similar  branch  of  business. 

Sources.  Alcohol  is  a  product  of  the  fermenta- 
tion of  vegetable  juices  or  solutions  contaming  sac- 
charine matter,  or  some  substance  (as  starch)  ca- 
pable of  conversion  into  sugar.  In  this  state,  it 
forms  but  a  small  portion  of  the  fermented  liqaor, 
(as  in  wine,  beer,  brewer's  wash,  &c.,)  and  is 
obtained  in  an  isolated  form  by  the  process  of  dis- 
tillation. It  is  a  component  part  of  neariy  all 
intoxicating  beverages,  and  gives  them  their  pe- 
culiar properties.  Brandy,  gin,  and  rum  con- 
tain about  half  their  bulk  a[  alcohol  Dilute 
alcohol  may  be  procured,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  distillation,  from  all  fermented  liquors ;  when 
drawn  from  wine,  (as  in  France,)  it  constitotes 
brandy;  when  from  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane,  it 
is  called  rum  ;  and  when  from  malt,  grain,  or  xno- 
lasses,  (as  in  England,)  it  is  called  maltf  grain,  or 
molastes  spirit.  The  followmg  table  of  the 
sources  of  spirit  will  no  doubt  prove  intere8tin|r  to 
the  reader : 


Table  of  the  Sources  of  the  various  Spirits  of  Commerce,  by  Dr.  A.  T.  TBOimoir. 


Aguaaidiente 
Anack  •• 


Far.  Makmah  Jtrrmek* 
TitAa 

Araka 

Arakl 

Arika 


Bmady 


For.  La* 

Rakia 

Rfasolio  •* 

TVMCer   •• 

Sekit-kofovodka 
Geneva.    Hollands    •  • 
For.  Ota 

Goldwasser 


Msiaarhtao 


Rom 

Ditto  i 

Var.  Satkaia  froM   • 

Bhow-choo 

Whiakey. 

Ditto      .. 

T-wera** 

IHbo  bmbsssI  ■  • 


Polqne,  the  feimented  Juice  of  the  agave 

C  Goane  palm  ragnr,  named  Jag^Biy,  fennented  with  the  bark  of) 

<  the  uAmoaAUueapUaa;  alao  firom  iloe  and  the  fennenled  joioe  > 

Jf     or  the  palm         ) 

Fiowen  of  the  Madhuca  tree,  baaila  tatyracM 

Palmwine        •• 

KoamiB,  femtented  mare*s  milk 

Dates 

Fennented  cow's  milk,  a  Tariety  of  koomto 

<  V\nne,  figs,  peaches,  Persimmon  api^e,  mulberries,  and  sometimes  ) 
(     otherihifto 5 

Rice       

HnalGB  of  grapes,  mixed  with  aramatics 

A  eompoond  of  brandy,  ros-soUs,  and  other  plants 

Husks  of  grapes,  fermented  with  barley  and  rye         

Lees  of  Diane  and  flrnit         

Malted  barley  and  rye,  reetUled  on  Jnaiper  berries      

Malted  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  rectified  wiOk  turpentine 

(  Wheat,  barley,  and  rye,  rectified  with  aniseeds,  cinnamon,  and ) 
)     otbersnlces         { 

MsehalA  cheery  ••       ••       ••       ••       ••       ••       •• 

Macaiaka  eheny       

Gaae  sngftr  aad  molaaaei 

Maptosngsr 

Asweetgcass  • •       ••       •• 

The  lees  ct  mandarin,  a  wine  made  flrom  boiled  rice 

Malted  and  raw  bariey,  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes  •  •  •• 

Bloea •• 

The  root  of  the  tee-root,  baked,  ponnded,  and  ftnnented  •• 

UstlUed  firan  polqiiek  the  fennented  Jutoe  of  the  agave  sstinV sua  . 


Mexico. 

India 

India. 

Phillpplae 

Tartary. 

Egypt* 

Tartary,  Iceland. 

iEorope,  Asia,  N, 
8.Ajaer1ca; 
er  wine  Is 
Slam. 


aB« 


Denude. 

On  the  Rhine. 

Holland. 


Dantile. 

Swltieriaad. 
(  Zara,  capital  of  ] 
{     Ha. 
I  West  Indies  and  Booth 
i     America. 
North  America* 


China. 

Scotland  and  IMaiid. 
South  of  Aaaee. 
Sandwich  Islaadt 


r 
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JUmmrks,  AH  the  diflferent  varieties  of  spirit 
Bentioiied  in  the  preceding  table,  consist  of  dilate 
tleobd,  holding  in  solution  yarioos  quantities  of 
aMatial  oils  and  coloring  matter,  and  frequently 
1  tittle  ether  and  extractive.  It  is  the  presence 
ud  different  proportions  of  these  inmdients  which 
give  them  their  distinguishing  characters.  By 
sibBeqiieiit  rectification,  alcohol  of  equal  purity 
ud  strength  may  be  procured  ttom  all  of  them. 
In  the  -present  article,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
Botice  of  the  preparation  of  pure  spirit,  or  alcohol 
of  the  chemist,  referring  the  reader  to  the  heads 
IhniLLATioN,  Spiarr,  Still,  Rom,  Bkandt,  Gnc, 
WmsKBT,  &C.  for  further  information. 

Pnp.  I.  {Alcokol  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Rectified 
tpait  (sp.  gr.  0*838)  1  gallon ;  chloride  of  calcium 
(dned)  Ibu  j.  Proe.  Dissolve  the  chloride  in  the 
nirit,  and  let  7  pints  and  5  fluid  ounces  distil  over. 
Rmarks.  The  sp.  gr.  of  this  spirit  is  081^  and 
as  it  contains  abpnt  7|  of  water,  it  would  be 
more  appropriately  called  highly  rectified  spirit 
Hie  process  of  the  Dublin  College  is  of  a  similar 
desciiptian,  except  that  in  addition  to  the  chkmde 
of  ealchun,  3|  lbs.  of  dried  peari-ashes  (still  hot) 
ue  used,  and  the  distillation  continued  until  the 
reodnum  begins  to  thicken.  Alcohol  of  the  D.  T. 
has  the  sp.  gr.  0^10. 

IL  {Alcohol  of  the  E.  Ph.)  Rectified  spirit,  1 
pint;  lime,  18  oz.  Proe,  Break  the  lime  into 
■nail  iragments,  pour  on  the  spirit,  and  heat  the 
mixtuie  gently  in  a  glass  matrass  (closed)  until 
the  lime  begins  to  slake,  then  withdraw  the  heat, 
tad  preserve  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  cool  with 
dunp  cloths,  until  the  slaking  has  finished ;  next 
attach  a  proper  refrigeratory,  and  carefully  distil 
off  17  fluid  ounces.  -  Kemarke,  The  sp.  gr.  of  the 
pndoct  should  be  0-796,  in  which  case  it  would  be 
very  neariy  free  from  water.  Should  the  density 
exceed  *796,  the  College  states  that  the  distillation 
musi  have  been  begun  before  the  slaking  of  the 
lone  was  finished. 

HL  {Ahoolute  Alcohol)  a.  Saturate  alcohol  of 
90|,  or  qp.  gr.  0*835  to  0*840,  with  dried  chloride 
of  calcium  in  powder,  and  then  draw  it  over  in  a 
water  bath,  with  a  gentle  heat  (liebig.) 

h.  Place  sdcohol  of  90}  under  the  eidiausted  re- 
esiver  of  an  air-pomp,  near  a  vessel  containing 
qoieklbne.  After  the  lapae  of  3  or  4  days,  if  the 
vaennin  be  well  kept  up,  the  spirit  will  have  en- 
tMy  lost  its  water.  (Graham.)  Remarke.  The 
best  means  of  operating  is  to  use  two  shallow  clr- 
cniar  vessels,  of  difibrent  sizes,  and  to  place  the 
SBO  containing  the  spirit  in  the  other  holding  the 
lime,  care  being  taken  to  prevent  the  latter  filling 
ever  tlie  side  of  the  small  vessel  into  the  spirit,  as 

JtOTTOlk. 

nr.  {VarnUk^maker'e  Alcohol)  Take  the  blad- 
der of  an  ox  or  calf,  soak  it  for  some  time  in 
vater»  then  inflate  it  and  careftilly  free  it  from 
the  attached  fat  and  vessels ;  this  must  be  done 
«  both  sides.  After  it  is  again  inflated  and  dried, 
&memr  over  the  outer  surface  tmUCf  and  the  inner 
■nrfnee  four  times,  with  a  solution  of  isinglasB. 
Tben  nnriy  fill  it  with  the  spirit  to  be  concen- 
tntad,  leaving  only  a  small  space  vacant;  it  is 
to  be  aecuxely  fSntened,  and  suspended  in  a 
situation,  at  a  temperature  of  about  133^ 
Fkhr^  over  a  sand  bath,  or  in  the  neifffalMrhood  of 
mt  9Tfn,  <*  ^ge,    la  six  to  tirefaM  honm,  if  the 
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heat  be  properly  conducted,  the  spirit  will  be  con- 
centrated, and  m  a  little  time  longer  may  be  ren- 
dered nearly  free  from  water  (anhydrous)  or  of 
the  strength  of  97  or  98  per  cent    (Soemmering.) 

Remarks,  This  alcohol  will  be  safiiciently  pure 
for  all  the  common  purposes  of  the  manufactures, 
and  is  an  excellent  spirit  for  making  varnishes,  &c. 

The  same  bladder  will  serve  more  than  one 
hundred  times;  and  in  fact  a  common  bladder, 
thoroughly  cleansed  from  fat,  and  washed  and 
dried,  may  be  used  without  any  further  prepara- 
tion. The  bladder  should  be  kept  full,  or  else  a 
portion  of  the  spirit  will  escape  through  the  empty 
part  To  prevent  this  accident,  I  have  adopted  a 
bottle  with  a  double  neck,  of  the  shape  of  A,  (see 
engraving,)  by  which  means  I  am  always  able, 
not  only  to  keep  the  bladder  full,  but  to  empty  it 
and  to  refill  it  without  any  trouble.  Ailer  the 
first  or  second  time  of  using  the  bladder,  I  find  it 
gives  alcohol  sufficiently  pure  for  most  experimen- 
tal purposes.  Before  hanging  the  apparatus  up,  it 
is  better  to  enclose  it  m  a  coarse  potato  netting, 
and  to  suspend  it  by  means  of  the  latter,  which 
will  prevent  any  accident  arising  from  the  strain 
on  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  Should  weaker  spirit 
than  that  directed  m  the  preceding  formula  be 
used,  to  procure  alcohol  by  either  method,  it  musi 
be  previously  concentrated,  or  the  operation  re- 
peated «  second  time. 

Prop.  Light,  transparent,  colorless,  volatile,  in- 
flammable ;  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  water ; 
dissolves  resins,  essential  oils,  camphor,  bitumen, 
soaps,  sugar,  the  alkaloids,  wax,  spermaceti,  and 
various  other  substances.  Boils  at  172^  ;  curdles 
milk;  coagulates  albumen,  and  separates  both 
starch  and  gum  firom  their  mucilaees ;  uncongeal- 
able  by  cold ;  powerfully  antiseptic  to  animal  or 
vegetable  substances  unmened  in  it ;  with  acids  it 
forms  ethers. 

Use.  It  is  used  to  dissolve  resins  by  the  varnish 
maker ;  essential  oihi,  by  the  perfumer ;  and  by 
the  pharmaceutist,  to  prepare  tinctures  and  many 


j9,  a  bottle  with  two  asdts,  ths  upper  ftsralilMdi 
gvonad-flsu  itopper. 

B,  Loop  of  cord  to  haaf  the  appaiatns  up  Vy. 

C;  Bladdv  contatadBf  spftilt,  AIM  bf  aieaivor  Ihb  bei 
tiewf. 

jD,  Neck  of  bladdsr  accaiately  seeaisA  ta  ihe- 
neck  of  the  bottle  dtf. 
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•ther  Talaable  medicines.  It  is  used  to  fill  the 
tubes  of  thermometeiB  required  to  register  extreme 
degrees  of  eold ;  it  is  frequently  burnt  in  lamps ; 
ftnd,  where  it  is  inexpensive,  it  is  used  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  vinegar.  It  is  employed  in  medicine, 
and  as  a  beverage,  in  a  diluted  state,  (brandy,  gin, 
&C. ;)  but  it  is  powerfully  poisonous  when  undi- 
luted with  water.  Largely  diluted  with  water,  it 
has  been  given  as  a  tonic  and  stimulant,  in  some 
eases  of  colic,  &c. ;  but  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not 
equal  to  good  brandy  or  malt  spirit,  while  it  is  far 
leas  agreeable.  The  properties  and  uses  of  the 
various  articles  into  the  composition  of  which  alco- 
hol enters,  will  be  described  under  theur  respective 
heads. 

Pur.  The  presence  of  water  is  best  known  by 
its  specific  gravity,  (see  Alcoholom btrt,)  and  the 
absence  of  other,  foreign  matter,  by  the  following 
tests : — ^The  London  College  states,  in  the  notes 
to  the  Pharmacopoeia,  tl^at  it  shouJO  be  "  color- 
less; evaporate  entirely  by  heat;  combine  with 
water  and  with  ether,  retaining  its  transparency ; 
taste  and  smell  vinous.'*  It  should  be  neutral  to 
test  paper.  Absolute  alcohol  has  a  sp.  gr.  of 
0-792-0-791  at  68®  Fahr.,  and  0-7947  at  60°  Fahr. 

Tests,  I.  Add  colorless  oil  of  vitriol  to  the  spi- 
rit;  a  red  tinge  will  be  produced  if  essential  oil  be 
present  (Liebig.)  II.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver added  to  pure  alcohol,  does  not  alter  its  color 
or  tranif»arency.  If  it  turns  red,  it  contains  oil  or 
other  organic  matter.  (Vogel.)  Remarks.  This 
test  is  very  delicate,  and  is  equally  applicable  to 
dilute  as  strong  alcohol. 

ALCOilOL  DE  BRUCINE.  Syn.  Tincturb 
OF  Brucia  (Majendie.)  Prep.  Brucine,  15  gis. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  f  ^  ;  dissolve.  Remarks, 
The  action  of  brucine  is  similar  to  strychnine,  but 
in  a  milder  degree.  This  tincture  is  given  in  doses 
of  5  to  25  drops  in  paralysis,  (without  fever,)  in 
dyspepsia,  pyrosis,  impotence,  and  various  other 
cases,  where  strychnine  has  been  prescribed.  It 
is  an  active  poison. 

ALCOHOL  DE  CINCHONINE.  Syn.Twc- 

TURK  or  CiNOHONINB.  AlCOOL  BB  CinCHONINE. 

{Majendie.)  Prep.  Sulphate  of  cinchonine,  8  grs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  f  5J ;  dissolve  Dose.  15  to  50  £ops 
M  a  febrifuge,  (in  intermittents.) 

ALCOHOL  DE  QUININE.  Syn.  Alcool 
OB  Quinine.  Tinctubb  of  Quinine.  (Majendie.) 
Prep.  Di»olve  6  grs.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  in  f  ^ 
of  rectified  spirit  Dose^  ^e.  As  the  last  This 
tincture  is  principally  used  to  prepare  the  wine  of 
quinine. 

ALCOHOL  DE  STRYCHNINE.  Syn. 
TufCTURB  OF  Sl^TOHNiNE.  {Majendie^  Prep. 
Strychnine,  3  gis.  \  rectified  spirit,  f  Jias;  dissolve. 
Uses,  Doses  J  ^c.  This  tincture  is  given  in  para- 
lysis, impotence,  iuc,  in  doses  of  5  to  20  drops.  It 
is  a  ioioUnt  poison.  (See  Strtghninb.) 

ALCOHOL  DE  VERATRINE.  Syn.  Two* 
toreopVeratria.  1.  {Majendie^  yeratria,4giB.; 
lectified  spirit,  f  |j ;  dissolve.  Dose.  10  to  25  drops. 

II.  {TumhulL)  For  external  use.  Veratria, 
3j ;  rectified  roirit,  f  Jij :  dissolve. 
.  Remarks.  The  fint  is  given  instead  of  colchi- 
cum,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  dec ;  the  second  has 
•been  employed  externally  in  neuralgia,  as  well  as 
in  gout  and  rheumatism,  as  a  substitute  for  (he 
'•inbnent 


ALCOHOLATES.  Salts,  m  which  aieobol 
appears  to  replace  the  water  of  crystallixatioii. 
Prep.  Some  of  them  may  be  fotmed  by  aimide 
solution  and  crystallization  in  alcohol.  (Gmham.) 

ALCOHOLOMETER.  An  hydrometer  or 
instrument  for  .ascertaining  the  quantity  of  alcohol 
in  any  given  mixture  of  spirit  and  water. 

ALCOHOLOMETRY.  The  process  or  meth- 
od of  determining  the  strength  of  spurits. 

General  Remarks  on  the  nature  of  AlcskolmH" 
etry,  and  the  Excise  Regulations  of  Great  Brit" 
oiiid — ^The  great  importance  of  being  able  acen^ 
rately  to  determine  the  strength  of  spirits,  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  account  of  the  hig^  <luties 
levied  thereon,  has  induced  the  government  an- 
thorities,  at  various  times,  to  fully  investigate  the 
subject.  Towarda  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
Sir  C.  Blagden  instituted  a  series,  of  very  minittft 
and  accurate  experiments  to  detsimine  the  real 
specific  mvity  of  difierent  mixtures  of  alcohol  and 
water.  The  results  of  this  investigation  were 
published  in  the  PhiL  Tian&  for  1790,  and  have 
formed  the  data  from  which  the  government  have 
since  made  their  calculations  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Excise  and  Customs.  More  recently  the  Lords 
of  her  Majesty's  Treasury  requested  the  Royal 
Society  to  examine  into  the  accuracy  of  these  ta- 
bles, and  the  eonstruetion  and  appUeation  of  the 
instrument  (Siko's  hydrometer)  now  used  by  the 
revenue  officen,  and  based  thereon.  The  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society  repotted  favorably  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  numbeis  contained  in  Gilpin** 
Tables,  employed  by  the  government,  which  they 
declared  far  surpassed,  in  this  particular,  what 
could  reasonably  be  expected,  and  that  they  urere 
sufiiciently  perfect  for  all  practical  and  scientifie 
purposes.  The  experiments  went  to  show,  that  the 
error  introduced  into  calculations'  respecting^  the 
strength  of  spirits,  by  these  tables,  was  quite  unkn- 
portant  in  practice,  and  did  not,  in  any  one  instance, 
amount  to  unity  in  the  fourth  place  of  dedmaia. 
This  method,  which  I  shall  presently  dcacribet 
adopts  the  sp.  gr.  as  a  test  of  the  strength  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  latter  fluid 
is  considerably  lighter  than  water,  and  that  (wkh 
proper  corrections  for  condensation)  the  sp.  gr. 
regularly  increases  or  decreases,  according'  to 
the  relative  proportions  in  which  the  two  axe 
mixed. 

Several  other  methods  of  alcoholometry  have 
been  proposed,  founded  upon  the  temperature  of 
the  vapor ;  the  heat  jsvolved  by  the  admixtore  'with 
water ;  the  insolubility  of  the  carbonate  of  p^naga 
in  alcohol ;  thevolafility  of  alcohol,  &«.  &c. ;  aonae 
of  which  I  shall  notice  farther  on.  Ths  method 
adapted  by  the  Excise  and  Customs  should  he 
that  employed  In  trade  and  oommerce  in  England, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  superior  simplicity  and 
oonectness,  but  for  the  puipose  of  exactly  csmot* 
ding  with  the  survey  of  these  authorities. 

The  duties  on  spirits  are  charged  on  the  ntuii* 
ber  of  proof  gallons  they  contain,  which  is  eaeer-. 
tained  by  first  **  gauging"  or  **ullaging**  the 
liquor,  and  then  taking  its  specific  gravity,  by 
Sike's  hydrometer,  the  number  mdicated  by  which, 
on  reference  to  the  tables,  gives  the  per  eentage  of 
spirit  it  may  oontain  eter  proof,  or  its  deficiency 
per  cent  under  proof ;  and  the  real  content  per 
centage  of  prooC»  multiplied  by  the  "  gauge' 
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'*  vSHage,"  ghree  the  net  amount  of  pioof  spirit  in 
the  qnaniity  saireyed. 

The  proof  strength  m  an  arbitrary  standard, 
adopted  for  the  purpo^  of  facilitating  calculations, 
fer  which  it  ie  well  auited  The  sp.  gr.  of  proof 
■pint,  as  defined  by  Act  of  Parliament,  is  '920  at 
^°  F^  and  contains,  in  100  parts,  by  weigrht,  49 
parts  of  alcohol  of  *791,  and  51  parts  of  water.  At 
51^  F.,  13  Toliimes  of  proof  spirit  weigh  exactly 
equal  to  12  Tolumee  of  distilled  Water.  It  is  of 
great  advantage  to  the  spirit-dealer  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with  the  method  of  estimating  the  correct  num- 
ber of  proof  gallons  in  any  sample  or  quantity  of 
lu  commodities ;  and  I  have  known  many  disa- 
greeable errors  result  from  ignorance  on  this  point 
CaleulationflT  of  this  kind  are  very  simple  and 
straightforwaitL  Thus,  when  we  find  by  the  hy- 
drometer that  a  given  sample  of  spirits  is  10  over- 
pTDof,  or  "  o.p"mB  it  is  technically  called,  it  maans 
that  10  gallons  of  water  added  to  100  gallons  of 
■oeh  a  qwH,  would  produce  110  gallons  of  proof 
apirit ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  100  gallons  of  such 
a  qarit  contain  exactly  as  much  alcohol  as  is  con- 
tained in  1 10  gallons  criT  proof.  In  overproof  spirit, 
the  per  centage  overproof  always  represents  the 
nmuiiiy  of  water  it  will  take  to  reduce  it  to  proof 
By  adcfing  its  per  centage  oyeiproof  to  100,  we 
obtain  a  nomber,  which,  multiplied  by  any  num- 
ber of  gallonst  and  divided  by  100,  will  give  the 
exact  nomber  of  proof  gallons  which  is  contained 
in  the  given  quantity,  of  spirit  of  that  strength. 
For  example,  I  have  a  puncheon  of  rum,  holding 
91  gaUons  of  spirit,  which  I  find  to  be  21  o.  p.  How 
many  proof  gallons  does  it  contain? 

Fer  centage  ovarproof  21,  added  to  \     ,At 
100,  equal  to  .        .        .     $ 

Number  of  gaUona         .        •  .91 

•  ^^^^-^^^ 

Divide  by  100  |  11011 
No.  of  gallons  of  proof  Spirit  llChll 

(To  divide  by  100,  is  only  to  pomt  off  the  last  two 
fiffoies.)  To  ascertain  now  much  water  I  must 
add  to  reduce  it  to  the  proof  strength,  I  have  only 
to  deduct  the  number  of  gallons  of  21  o.  p.  from 
its  content  in  proof;  m  the  above  case  this  would 


No.  of  proof  gallons      •  .        110*11 

Ke.  of  gallons  of  the  o.  p.  spirit    .  91 


CraOons  of  water  to  be  added 
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Or  as  nearly  as  possible  19  gallons  and  1  pmt 
Wiem  we  say  a  spirit  is  11  u.  p.  or  underproof,  ^e 
■ean  that  100  gallons  of  such  spirit  contains  11 
|alloD0  of  water  and  89  gallons  of  proof  spirit ;  and 
so  of  other  strengths.  By  deducting  the  per  cent- 
age  underproof  from  100,  we  not  only  obtain  the 
nmber  of  proof  gallons  contained  in  100  gallons 
of  sBch  a  ^irit,  but  as  in  the  last  case  a  factor 
winch  multiplied  by  any  number  of  gallons,  and 
divided  by  100,  gives  the  exact  number  of  proof 
gdloDS  contained  in  such  a  quantity  of  the  given 
alRngth  Thus,  I  have  an  ulla^  brandv  piece, 
eontaming  45  gallons  of  spirit,  which  I  find  by  the 
faydnmietar  to  be  10  u.  p.  How  many  gallons  of 
pnwf  does  h.  contain? 


Deduct  10  from  100,  and  we  have      90 
Multiply  It  by  the  No.  of  gallons         45 

Divide  by  100  |  4050 

Quantity  of  proof  spirit  40*50 

Or  exactly  40)  gallons.  

On  the  same  plan  we  may  ascertain  how  much 
water  it  will  take  to  reduce  one  strength  to  another, 
of  any  weaker  degree.  Thus,  I  have  a  puncheon 
of  rum,  as  before,  containing  91  gallons  of  spirit 
21  o.  p.,  which  I  wish  to  reduce  with  water  to  10 
u.  p.  I  have  idready  found  that  this  quantity  con- 
tains a  little  more  than  110  proof  gallons ;  l  have 
therefore  only  to  reckon  how  many  gallons  of  spi- 
rit 10  u.  p.  it  would  take  to  contain  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  that  strength.  I  find  this  by  the  simple  rule 
of  proportion.  I  know  that  100  gallons  are  only 
equal  to  90  of  proof;  therefore,  if  90  are  equal  to 
100,  how  many  are  equal  to  110,  which  I  find  to 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  I22i  gallons.  I  have  then 
only  to  deduct  the  number  of  gallons  of  21  o.  p. 
from  122^  gallons  to  find  the  quantity  of  water  I 
must  add  to  make  122}  gallons  of  spirit  10  u.  p. 
By  a  little  practice  such  calculations  become  ex- 
cessively easy.  In  all  these  cases. a  knowledge  of 
the  four  fint  rules  of  dechnal  fractions  is  advan- 
tageous, as  the  Excise  calculate  their  proof  to  two 
figures  of  decimals  or  -;-|]iths.  Their  plan  is  to 
reject  the  third  figure  when  leas  than  5,  but  to 
carry  1  to  the  preceding  if  it  exceeds  it ;  thus, 
5*432  would  be  put  down  as  only  5*43 ;  but  5*437 
would  be  written  5*44. 

Formerlyt  spirit  was  said  to  be  1  to  3,  1  to  4, 
&c.,  overproof,  by  which  it  was  meant  that  1  gal- 
lon of  water  added  to  3  or  4  gallons  of  such  spirit 
would  reduce  it  to  proof.  On  the  contrary,  1  ire  3 
or  1  in  4  underproof  meant  that  the  3  or  4  gallons, 
as  the  case  may  be,  contained  1  gallon  of  water 
and  the  remaining  quantity  of  proof  spirit  This 
method  Of  calculation  has  now,  however,  given 
way  to  the  centesimal  system,  which  not  only  ad- 
mits of  greater  accuracy,  but  is  quite  as  simple, 
and  should  be  adopted  by  every  spirit-dealer  in 
England,  from  being  the  plan  followed  by  the  Ex- 
cise, with  whose  estunate  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
they  should  agree. 

The  etocko  of  *<  dedlero**  (who  are  not  permit- 
ted to  sell  less  than  2  gallons)  are  always  taken 
by  the  proof ;  but  the  spuits  sold  by  the  retailers  are 
only  tested  on  being  admitted  into  stock,  and  then 
afterwards  taken  according  to  their  gross  quantity, 
(ullage  or  gauge.)  The  Excise  can,  however,  try 
the  strength  of  any  sample  they  choose,  even  in 
the  stock  of  a  retailer,  when,  if  H  be  altered  from 
the  strength  at  which  it  was  "permitted^*  mto 
stock  more  than  3|,  or  if  it  be  otherwise  of  an  ille- 
gal strei^th,  it  becomes  eeixable.  A  surplus,  how- 
ever small,  of  more  than  2  gallons  over  the  quantity 
that  should  remain  in  hand  of  any  one  "  quality* 
of  spirit,  after  deducting  the  amount  sent  out  by 
permits  from  the  last  stock,  is  also  seizable ;  and 
even  if  an  increase  frequently  occurs,  though  it  be 
**  loot  than  tteo  galUma"  it  inmiediately  attracts 
the  notice  of  the  Excise,  and  frequently  leads  to 
inquvfieB  and  inconvenience  to  the  dealer. 

By  the  Revenue  Laws  of  Great  Britaint  spirit 
of  greater  strong  than  43  o.  p.,  or  sp.  gr.  0-6597, 
ii  designated  spirit  of  wme,  and  marked  S.  W.  by 
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ACROLEINE.  When  fixed  db  are  exposed 
to  a  heat  sufficient  to  produce  ebullition,  acroleine, 
mixed  with  carbureted  hydrogen,  is  given  off  By 
passing  the  vapor  through  a  series  of  well-cooled 
bottles,  partly  filled  with  water ;  and  by  redistilling 
the  contents  of  the  second  and  third  bottles,  this 
substance  will  be  obtained  in  the  form  of  an  oily 
liquid,  possessing  a  very  disagreeable  odor.  It  has 
never  been  obtained  in  an  isolated  state,  and  little 
is  known  concerning  its  precise  composition. 

ADIPIC  ACID.  One  of  a  series  of  new  acids 
discovered  by  Laurent,  among  the  products  of  the 
oxidation  of  oleic  acid,  by  means  of  pure  colorless 
nitric  acid. 

Fres.  Gently  evaporate  the  mother  liquor,  left 
from  trie  process  of  preparing  pimelic  acid,  set  it 
aside  for  some  days,  and  then  collect  the  crystals 
deposited ;  Repeat  this  operation  until  the  liquor 
ceases  to  yield  crystals.  Then  dissolve  them  in 
hot  water,  skim  off  the  oil,  filter,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Dissolve  in  ether,  and  evaporate  to 
one  half;  collect  the  crystals  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cess  a  second  time ;  next  dissolve  the  two  crops  of 
crystals  separately  in  alcohol,  when  adipic  acid, 
in  roundish  crystalline  grains,  and  dipic  acid,  in 
plates,  will  be  obtained. 

Prop.  Color  brown,  soluble  in  hot  water,  vola- 
tile above  266^.  It  unites  with  the  bases,  forming 
salts  called  adipates,  which  are  mostly  soluble. 

ADIPOCERE.  Syn,  Adipocsra.  (Adbps  Fat, 
and  Cera  Wax.)  Grave  Wax.  HiH.  On  the 
removal  of  the  bodies  finom  the  Cimetiftre  des  In- 
nocens  in  Paris,  in  1786,  it  was  found  that  they 
were  for  the  most  part  converted  into  a  substance 
resembling  spermaceti,  to  which  the  name  of  adi- 
pocere  vwas  given.  Fourcroy  was  the  first  who 
submitted  this  substance  to  a  scientific  examina- 
tion, though  it  is  said  to  have  been  previously 
knQwn  to  |rave-diggeT8,  and  that  it  is  even  men- 
tioned by  Lord  Bacon. 

App.  It  was  proposed  by  Lavoisier  to  produce 
this  substance  artificially,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
arts.  Dr.  Gibbs  of  Oxford  found  that  lean  beef, 
suspended  in  running  water,  was  converted  into 
fat  (adipocere)  at  the  end  of  a  mouth.  Three 
pieces  of  lean  mutton  were  immersed  in  each  of 
the  three  mineral  acids,  in  separate  vessels.  At 
the  end  of  three  days,  that  in  the  nitric  acid  had 
changed  into  a  soft  fatty  matter ;  that  in  the  mu- 
riatic was  less  altered ;  while  that  immersed  in  the 
sulphuric  had  become  black  and  carbonized.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  convert  the  dead  bodies 
of  cattle  (carrion)  into  adipocere,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  candlemaker  and  the  soap-boiler,  but  with- 
out success.  From  the  experiments  of  Von  Hark- 
hol,  extending  over  a  period  of  25  years,  it  appears 
that  the  carcasses  of  mammalia,  immersed  in  run- 
ning water,  are  after  a  lapse  of  three  years  con- 
verted into  a  pure,  hard,  scentless  fat,  resembling 
white  wax,  perfectly  fit  for  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  Exposure  to  stagnant  water 
gives  more  fat,  but  of  an  impurer  kind.  For  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  *  Ure's  Chemical  Dictionary,*  and  to  the 
*  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines,' 
by  the  same  author. 

ADULTERATION.  The  fraudulent  cormp- 
tioD  of  pure  articles,  by  admixture  with  others  of 
Um  Yaluci  for  the  sake  of  greater  gain.    The 


means  of  detecting  the  adulterations  generally 
with  in  trade,  will  be  found  explained,  under  eacli 
article  of  importance,  in  its  alphabetical  order. 

^GIRINON.  A  once  popular  ointment,  made 
by  macerating  the  fruit  of  the  poplar,  in  six  time^ 
its  weight  of  melted  lard,  and  straining.  It  is  much 
employed  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent 

JBSCULINE.  a  new  alkaline  substance,  said 
to  have  been  found  in  the  horse-chestnut  It  m 
probably  extractive  matter  combined  with  lime. 

JBTHIOPS.    Syn.  Ethiofs.    A  name  give 
by  the  older  chemists  to  several  black  powdena. 
on  account  of  their  color.    (See  the  following  ar- 
ticles.) 

iETHIOPS,  ANIMAL.  This  was  a  powder 
obtained  by  burning  various  animals,  as  the  hedge- 
hog, mole,  sparrow,  &c.,  to  a  cinder. 

iETHIOPS,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Ethi- 
ops  OF  Antimont.  ^Tmops  ANTiMONiALia  Prep, 
Sulphuret  of  antimony,  two  parts  ;  quicksilver,  one 
part  Proc,  Triturate  until  the  globules  are  ex- 
tinguished. Doae.  3  to  5  grs.,  gradually  raised  to 
a  scruple,  in  some  cutaneous  dimases. 

JETHIOPS,  GOLDEN.  Syn.  iE-rHiops  au- 
RiPiaMENTOM.  This  flBthiops  is  made  by  triturating 
together  the  red  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  metallic 
mercury.  It  is  poisonous,  and  is  never  employed 
in  medicine  at  the  present  day. 

^THIOPS,  JOVIALIS.  Prepared  by  rub- 
bing together  equal  parts  of  tin,  quicksilver,  and 
sulphur.    It  was  once  given  in  skin  diseases. 

iETHOGEN.  A  compound  of  nitrogen  with 
boron,  named  from  its  combinations  with  the  met- 
als, producing  a  phosphorescent  light,  in  the  oxi- 
dating flame  of  the  blow-pipe. 

Prep.  Mix  seven  parts  of  powdered  anhydrous 
boracic  acid,  with  nine  parts  of  melon,  place  the 
mixture  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  aud  ap- 
ply heat,  then  transfer  the  product  into  a  well- 
stopped  vial.  (Balmain.) 

Prop.  A  light  powder,  resembling  magnesta* 
infosiMe,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  water.  It  forais 
compounds  with  the  metals,  called  ethonides. 
These  may  be  prepared  by  eidier  exposing  a  mix- 
ture of  the  metal  and  flethogen  to  heat,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  the  cyanide  of  the  metal  with  boracic  acid 

AGRICULTURE.  (From  ager,  a  field,  anc 
colOi  I  till.)  The  art  or  business  of  the  farmer ; 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  larsfe  quantities,  for 
the  purpose  of  rabing  crops  and  bve  stock.  In  iti 
more  extended  sense,  it  includes  road-making, 
embanking,  draining,  planting,  dre.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  useful  arts,  and  when 
combined  with  chemistry  is  not  unworthy  of  the 
name  of  science.  The  following  short  sketch  of 
the  history  and  principles  of  agriculture  is  from  the 
pen  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.  L.  S.,  H.  S.,  6lc. 

HiH.  "  The  origin  of  agriculture  may  be 
traced  to  remote  antiquity,  and  was  doubtless  co- 
eval with  that  of  fixed  property.  In  the  primeval 
state  of  society,  the  sole  riches  of  the  husbandmaii 
connsted  of  flocks  and  herds,  which  were  kept  in 
a  state  of  movement  from  one  point  to  another,  in 
search  of  pasturage  and  water  *  but  as  population 
increased,  mankind  adopted  a  fixed  abode;  this 
could  only  be  done  fay  bestowing  on  the  site  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  labor  and  care,  which  became  as  it 
were  the  pric^  paid  for  constituting  it  private 
property.    At  this  point  in  the  progress  of  civilixa- 
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tioD,  igncnltore  may  be  miid  to  haye  conunenoed. 
fwnooAy,  the  natiural  products  of  the  soil  were 
Bwrely  consumed  where  they  were  found,  but  11010 
■MB  loaght  to  increue  them  by  culture. 

**  The  culture  of  land  will  be  found  to  have  de- 
pended in  every  country  principally  on  its  climate 
ud  civilization ;  though  partly  also  on  its  govern- 
ment and  population.  In  the  warmer  climates, 
vhera  nature  produces  fruits  in  the  greatest  abun- 
danoe,  for  the  food  of  both  men  and  animals,  and 
wiiereveiy  little  care  is  required  to  procure  shelter 
or  clothing,  agriculture  has  made  but  little  pnw* 
R«;  because  it  is  comparatively  unnecessary  for 
dw  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  climates  of 
;  a  directly  opposite  character,  agriculture  has  made 
j  equtlly  slight  progress,  from  the  natural  obstacles 
vpfoteA  to  it  In  such  countries,  for  example,  as 
Greenland  and  Kamschatka,  only  one  or  two  kinds 
of  com  crops  can  be  cultivated,  and  perennial 
{laaes  can  scarcely  exist ;  because  the  ground  is 
coTcred  with  snow  for  eight  months  of  &e  year ; 
ind  in  these  countries  agriculture  is  but  little  prac- 
liKd,  as  the  chief  resources  of  the  inhabitants  for 
food  are  found  in  the  sea  and  forest  In  interme- 
diate climates,  such  as  those  of  South  Britain,  the 
middle  of  France,  and  the  North  of  Italy,  the  soil 
may  be  labored  by  man  throughout  the  wh<rie 
year,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  kind 
of  crops  which  may  be  raved  on  it  In  such  cli- 
mates, agriculture  w  calculated  to  attain  the  high- 
Mt  degree  of  perfection ;  and  comparing  difl^rent 
parts  of  the  zones  of  this  description  of  climate  in 
both  hemispheres,  perhaps  it  may  be  asserted,  that 
the  hett  agriculture  in  the  uHtrla  ie  to  be  found  in 
BriieiM  md  the  North  of  Italy;  viz.,  in  Eati  Lo- 
tkUn  and  Norfolk,  in  the  Vale  of  Amo  and  on 
the  hankt  of  the  Po,  The  kind  of  agriculture  prac- 
tind  in  different  countries  is  also  of  course  adapted 
to  the  difference  of  climate.  Thus,  towards  the 
North  Pole,  the  great  art  of  the  cultivator  would 
be  to  increase  Uie  heat ;  or,  rather,  in  adopting 
neh  measures  as  would  best  guard  plants  and  an- 
BBah  agamst  cold,  rains,  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  weather.  Towards  the  south,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  art  of  the  cultivator  would  be  chiefly  di- 
mted  to  moderating  the  extreme  heat  and  supply- 
ing moisture.  It  thus  appears  that  the  agriculture 
of  any  country  depends  on  its  latitude ;  and  that 
■  high  and  low  latitudes,  where  there  are  greater 
eAranes  of  climate  and  temperature  to  contend 
vith,  agriculture  must  be  of  a  more  difficult  and 
baxardoQi  description  than  in  intermediate  or  more 
tanperate  climates,  such  as  that  of  Syria,  where 
the  art  is  supposed  to  have  originated,  or  in  Eu- 
npe,  where  it  may  be  considered  as  having  attain- 
ed its  highest  degree  of  perfection. 

"In  tracing  the  progress  of  this  art  in  civilized 
eosntnes,  we  have  only  to  follow  the  chronology 
of  general  history.  As  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
appear  to  have  arrived  at  as  great  a  degree  of  per- 
fection in  legislation  as  the  modems,  so  they  ap- 
pear to  have  attained  nearly  equal  excellence  in 
the  practice  of  agriculture.  Till  within  the  pres- 
et century,  very  little  diflerence  existed  between 
Ihe  most  approved  agriculture  of  climatta  analo- 

Cto  that  of  Italy,  and  the  agriculture  of  the 
uis  as  described  by  Cato,  Columella,  and 
ither  ancient  writers.  The  chief  superiority  of 
the  modems  consisU  in  their  n|achinery,  and  in 


their  knowledge  of  the  oeienee  of  the  art ;  the  last 
being  of  very  recent  date,  and  by  no  means  general 
among  practitioners,  (farmers.)  By  science,  im- 
proved breeds  both  of  plants  and  ■n^mwW  have 
been  originated,  and  by  modem  machinery  a  mora 
perfect  tillage  has  been  produced,  and  also  a  mora 
complete  separation  of  the  produce  from  the  soil, 
from  the  refuse  of  the  plants  which  bore  it,  and 
from  all  impurities. 

**  The  history  of  British  agriculture  begins  with 
the  Roman  Conquest  Julius  Cassar  found  the  in- 
habitants in  a  state  of  semi-barbarism ;  but  Agri- 
cola  lefl  them  in  possession  of  all  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation then  known.  Agriculture  declined  with  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons ;  but  was  preserved  through 
the  dark  ages  ailer  the  establishment  of  Christi- 
anity by  the  intelligence  of  the  religious  establish- 
ments, who  gradually  became  possessed  of  the 
greater  portion  of  the  landed  ]»operty  of  the  coun- 
try. Agriculture  revived  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  in  that  of  Elizabeth,  during  the  long 
peace  which  then  prevailed,  and  the  consequent 
security  of  property;  and  it  afterwards  declined 
during  the  civil  wars ;  it  agam  revived  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Queen  Anne,  and 
George  I.,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  included  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  and  clover.  A  still  ^ater  stimu- 
lus to  the  art  was  given  during  the  reign  of  George 
III.,  by  the  introduction  of  ploughs  £awn  by  two 
horses,  instead  of  four  or  six;  of  the  drill  system, 
and  its  application  to  the  culture  of  turnips  and 
potatoes ;  and  by  the  improvements  made  in  the 
breeding  and  rearing  live  stock,  by  BakeweU  and 
Culley.  Eariy  in  the  present  century,  the  thresh- 
ing-machine was  an  important  addition  to  agricul- 
tural machinery;  the  reaping-machine,  the  fre- 
quent drain  system,  and  the  subsoil  plough,  are 
improvements  just  coming  into  use ;  and^the  next 
grand  attempt  will  probably  be  the  general  appli- 
cation of  steam,  instead  of  horses  and  cattle,  in 
tillage  and  other  field  operations. 

"The  principles  of  agriculture  are  derived  from 
a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants  and  animals, 
of  soils  and  manures,  and  of  the  climate,  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  weather.  Plants  are  organized  be- 
ings, which  take  up  their  food  by  means  of  roots, 
from  the  interior  af  the  soil  ;*  animals  are  organ- 
ized beings,  which  select  their  food  from  vegetables 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  from  other 
animals,  and  this  food  is  prepared  before  being  ab- 
sorbed into  their  system,  by  means  of  a  stomach. 
The  climate  of  a  country  determines  both  the 
plants  and  the  animals  which  can  be  produced  in 
it;  and  the  seasons  and  the  weather,  the  times 
when  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  given  climates 
are  in  particular  states  of  vigor  or  torpidity ;  and 
when  certain  opemtions  of  culture  can  be  per- 
formed on  them  or  on  the  soil. 

"  The  nature  of  these  elementary  materials  be- 
ing understood,  even  though  imperfectly,  certaun 
improvements  can  be  effected  in  them  by  ait, 
which  are  greatly  conducive  to  the  increase  of  ag- 
ricultural produce.  The  kinds  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals suitable  to  any  given  climate,  soil,  or  season, 
are  determined  by  the  laws  of  nature ;  but  from 
among  these  kinds  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to 

*  And  by  meaas  of  thehr  leaves  fh»i  the  aUnosphsra^-* 
A.  J.  C. 
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Table  exhibiting  the  relatioiu  between  the  Indi- 
cations of  Sike's  Hydrometer  and  the  real  Spe- 
cific Gravity.    By  Mr.  GoTTBaibaK. 


Over  Proof. 

Specifk  Gra- 
vity at  60"  F. 

Under  Proof. 

Bpeelflc  Gra- 
vity at  «0"F. 
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10       " 
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« 

M 
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11       " 

Oioao 
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U 
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15-3    « 

0-0976 

60 

tt 

0-8S88 

171    « 
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W 
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90       « 

0-0490 

58 

M 
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M 
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56 

U 
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M 
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M 
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55 

« 
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M 
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U 
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M 
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SS 

M 

0-8860 

004     " 

o-ooao 

11-1 

W 

OO060 

100   (water.) 

1-0000 

Other  instnimentfl  of  a  similar  natnre  to  Sike*s 
hydrometer  (but  Iom  complicated)  have  been  con- 
Btructed,  which  at  once  give  the  per  centaga  of 
alcohol  in  a  given  sample.  Thus,  the  areometer 
of  Gay  Luasac,  and  the  alcoholometer  of  Trailer* 
at  once  float  to  a  figure  on  the  stem*  which  indi- 
cates the  per  centage  of  alcohol,  by  volume,  in 
the  liquor  in  which  they  are  placed;  while  the 
alcoholometer  of  Richter  gives  at  once  the  per 
centage  by  weight 

II.  From  i&  specific  gramty  to  find  the  per 
centage  of  pure  Alcohol,  Sy  volume,  Proc.  The 
sp.  gr.  at  60^,  having  been  ascertained  by  any  of 
the  usual  methocb,  (see  Specific  Gravity,)  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  oeeond  column  of  the  follow- 
inflr  table,  against  which  will  be  found,  in  the  first 
column,  a  number  representing  its  per  centagvi  of 
alcohol  of  0-7939. 


Table  exfaibitiBg  the  per  centage  by  volume  of  Aleohol,  corresponding  to  any  given  Specific  GFayicy. 

By  Tkalles. 
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94 
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33 
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13 
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Alcohol  \       '**^ 

Uoe  of  the  preceding  Table,  When  the  tem- 
perature of  the  spirit  is  60^  F.,  the  fint  column 
of  the  table  gives  at  once  the  per  centage  of  aloo- 
hol  by  measure ;  when  the  temperature  is  below 
60^  an  addition  must  be  made  of  1  measure  per 
cent  for  every  5  degrees  of  the  thermometer; 
and  when  above  60°  a  like  quantity  must  be  de- 
ducted. This  correction  will  amount  to  the  frac- 
tion I  or  the  decimal  -2  for  every  single  degree, 
and  ii  very  easily  made.  If  the  specific  gravity 
•ought  cannH  be  found  exactly  in  the  table,  the 


difference  between  it  and  the  next  greater  specific 
gravity  in  the  table  must  be  taken,  which  will 
ffive  the  numerator  of  a  fraotion,  having  for  its 
deaommator  the  number  found  in  the  third  col- 
umn against  the  next  greater  "number  just  em- 
ployed. This  fraction,  luided  to  the  per  centago 
of  alcohol  in  the  first  column  of  the  table  against 
the  said  specific  gravity,  will  give  the  true  per 
centage  sought  Thus :  "  if  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  spirituous  liquor  is  9605,  what  is  its  alcoholic 
content?"    Here  9605  is  not  in  the  Uble,  but  the 
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aext  greater  niiniWr  b  9609 ;  I  therefore  deduct 
the  former  from  the  latter,  and  pot  the  difierence 
(4)  aa  the  nnmeiator  of  the  fraction,  haying  for  its 
denominator  (13),  the  number  in  the  column  of 
difierences  against  9609 ;  I  then  add  the  fractbn 
A  00  found  to  the  per  centage  against  9tf09  in 
the  firrt  column,  which  gives  33^^  as  the  true  per 
centage  of  alcohol  m  the  given  sample. 

The  per  centage  hy  weight  may  be  found  in  an 
equally  simple  way:  multiply  the  number  of  vd- 
mnes  per  cent  by  *7939,  (the  specific  gravity  of 
pore  alcohol,)  and  divide  the  product  by  the  spe- 
dfic  gravity  of  the  sample,  the  quotient  will  give 
the  number  of  poun<k  of  alcohol  in  100  lbs.  of  the 
given  spirit.  Thus:  in  spirit  of  9609  I  find  there 
are  33  vohtmet  of  alcohol  per  cent,  what  is  its 


per-centage  by  weight  T    Example : 

Sp.  gr.  alcohol    ....    7939 
Vohunes  of  alcohol  per  )         qo 


cent  in  sample 


Sp.  gr.  of  sample  9609  |  261987  product 

I  PC 


27-28 


or  27i  lbs. 
alcohol 
per  cent 


IIL  From  the  opecific  gravity  to  ascertain  the 
per  centage  of  alcohol  by  weight.  When  it  may 
be  inconvenient  to  perform  the  short  calculation 
just  explained,  the  per  centage  by  weight  may  be 
ascertained  by  mere  inspection  of  the  following 
table. 


Table  by  Lowrrz,  showing  the  Acoholic  Content,  1^  wiiqht,  of  Spirits  of  different  Specific 
Gravities,  from  pure  Alcohol  to  pure  Water,  at  60^  and  68^  F. 
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836 

0-840 

49 

51 

0-917 

0 

•920t 

15 

85 

0-980 

0*981 

82 

18 

0 

839 

0-843 

-48 

52 

0-919 

0 

922 

14 

86 

0-981 

0*982 

81 

19 

0 

84^ 

0-846 

47 

53 

0-921 

0 

924 

13 

87 

0983 

0-984 

80 

20 

0 

'844 

0-848 

46 

54 

0-923 

0 

926 

12 

88 

0-985 

0*986 

79 

21 

0 

847 

0-851 

45 

55 

0-925 

0 

928 

11 

89 

0-986 

0  987 

78 

22 

0 

849 

0853 

44 

56 

0-927 

.0 

930 

10 

90 

0-987 

0*988 

77 

23 

0- 

851 

0-855 

43 

57 

0-930 

0 

933 

9 

91 

0-988 

0-989 

76 

24 

0 

853 

0-857 

42 

58 

0-932 

0- 

935 

8 

92 

0  989 

0-990 

75 

25 

0 

856 

0-860 

41 

59 

0-934 

0 

937 

7 

93 

0-991 

0-991 

74 

'26 

0- 

859 

0-863 

40 

60 

0'936 

0- 

939 

6 

94 

0  992 

0-992 

73 

27 

0 

861 

0-865 

39 

61 

0*938 

0- 

941 

5 

95 

0-994 

72 

28 

0' 

863 

0-867 

38 

62 

0*940 

0- 

943 

4 

96 

0  995 

71 

29 

0- 

866 

0-870 

37 

63 

0*942 

0- 

945 

3 

97 

0-997 

70 

30 

0 

868 

0-872 

36 

64 

0*944 

0- 

947 

2 

98 

0  998 

69 

31 

0- 

870 

0-874 

35 

65 

0-946 

0- 

949 

1 

99 

0-999 

68 

32 

0 

872  1 

?-878 

34 

66 

0-948 

0* 

951 

0 

100 

1000 

67 

33 

0-876 

0-879 

33 

67 

0-950 

0-953 

1 

Remarka.  This  table  is  exceedinglv  useful  in 
chemical  calculations,  and  in  purchasmg  spirit  of 
lugh  strength,  which  is  usually  sold  by  weight. 

IV.  From  the  temperature  of  the  vapor  to  de- 
termine ito  alcoholie  contents.  This  method  has 
been  proposed  by  GrSning,  and  ofieis  a  ready 


means  of  approximating  to  the  strength  of  the 
roirit  passing  over,  at  every  part  of  the  process  of 
distillation,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  wash  left  in 
the  still.  Oper.  Tlirust  the  bulb  of  a  thermome* 
ter  through  a  cork  inserted  in  a  tube  fixed  in  the 
head  of  the  still,  or  other  vessel,  and  note  the 


*  Alcoltol  of  the  Lood.  and  Dab.  Ph. 


t  SeetUled  iplrit  of  the  L.  Fh. 


t  Proof  Bolrit 
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tompentnre  of  the  vapor  in  v^hkh  it  is  thm  im- 
mened.  Against  this  number  in  the  following 
table,  will  be  found  the  alcoholic  contents  of  the 
vapor,  and  in  the  next  column  that  of  the  boilmg 
liquid  from  which  it  has  arisen. 

Tablk,  by  Gr5nino,  of  the  Alcoholic  Content  of 
the  vapor  (rom  mixtures  of  alcohol  and  water, 
and  also  of  the  boiling  liquid  from  which  they 
have  been  disengaged. 


Temperatura  of 
Vapor. 

Alcoholic  Content 

Alcoholic  Content 

of  Vapor  by  Yolame 

of  boiling  liquid 

Fahrenheit. 

percent 

percent. 

170  0 

93 

92 

171 

■8 

92 

90 

172 

■0 

91 

85 

172 

•8 

91i        * 

80 

174 

•0 

90 

70 

174 

•6 

89 

70 

176 

0 

87 

65 

178 

3 

85 

50 

180 

-8 

82 

40 

183- 

0 

80 

35 

185 

0 

78 

30 

187 

4 

76 

25 

189 

•8 

71 

20 

192 

0 

68 

18 

194 

0 

66 

15 

196 

•4 

61 

12 

198 

6 

55 

10 

201- 

0 

50 

7 

203 

0 

42 

5 

205- 

4 

36 

3 

207 

7 

28 

2 

210- 

0 

13 

1 

212  0 

0 

0 

y.  To  determine  the  alcoholic  contents  of  wine, 
beer,  ^c.  Proe.  a.  Half  fill  a  graduated  tube 
with  the  liquor  to  be  tried,  and  add  thereto  about 
12}  or  15g  of  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  (see 
below,)  thou  agitate  the  mixture  untH  the  color  be 
nearly  removed ;  powdered  dry  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa  must  be  nex;  ^dded  until  it  falls  down  un- 
dissolved, on  shaking  the  liquid ;  after  which,  on 
allowing  the  tube  to  repose  fqr  a  short  time,  the 
alcohol  will  be  seen  floating  on  the  top  of  the 
aqueous  portion  in  a  well -marked  stratum,  and  its 
quantity  may  be  read  off  by  means  of  the  gradua- 
tions on  the  tube. 

The  solution  of  lead.  Ing,  Powdered  litharge, 
2  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead,  3  oz. ;  Water,  1  pint  Proc. 
Boil  to  one  half  in  a  glass  or  lead  vessel,  then  put 
it  into  a  bottle,  and  cork  it  clow. 

6.  The  same  may  be  effected  by  agitating  a 
little  powdered  litharge  with  the  sample  until  it 
becomes  discolored  and  limpid,  when  it  may  be 
saturated  with  carbonate  of  potassa  as  before. 

c.  Another  good  way  to  determine  the  quantity 
of  alcohol  contained  in  a  given  sample  of  wine,  is 
to  separate  it  from  the  non-vdatile  constituents 
by  distillation.  A  very  neat  apparatus  for  experi- 
ments of  this  nature  has  been  contrived  by  M. 
Gay  Lussac ;  but  any  species  of  small  still  or  re- 
tort may  be  employed  for  the  purpose.    You  take 


three  hundred  parts  of  the  liqniv  to  be  tried, 
sured  in  a  graduated  glass  tube.  The  openttjon  ii 
equally  adapted  for  wines,  beer,  gin,  and  all  kinds 
•f  q»irituous  liquors.  Having  inserted  the  liquor 
into  the  still,  you  carefully  and  slowly  distil  over 
one  hundred  parts,  or  one  Uiird  of  the  liquor  in  the 
still,  making  use  of  a  graduated  tube  as  the  reci- 
pient, and  stopping  the  operation  when  the  distilled 
liquor  reaches  the  hundredth  degree.  You  then 
ascertain  the  alcoholic  strength  of  the  distilled 
liquw  by  means  of  the  hydrometer,  and  dividing 
the  result  by  three,  you  have  at  once  the  per 
centage  of  alcohol  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  ex- 
amination. If,  for  example/  the  hundred  parts  of 
distilled  liquor  contam  thirty  parts  of  alcohol,  the 
wine  submitted  to  distillation  contams  ten  per 
cent  of  alcohol  But  if,  from  want  of  attention, 
you  distil  over  more  than  one  hundred  parts  of 
the  liquor,  it  will  not  do  to  divide  the  alcoholic 
strength  of  the  product  by  three,  to  obtain  the  per 
centage  of  alcohol  of  the  liquor  submitted  to  dis- 
tillation: you  must  employ  as  the  divisor,  the 
number  which  expresses  the  relation  of  the  vol- 
ume of  the  distilled  product  to  the  bulk  of  the 
wine.  If,  for  example,  you  have  one  hundred 
and  six  parts  of  distilled  liquor,  containing  (as  as- 
certained by  the  hydrometer)  thirty-three  parts  of 
alcohol,  you  divide  three  hundred  by  one  hundred 
and  six,  which  gives  2*83,  and  then  divide  tluity- 
three  by  283,  which  gives  11-66.  The  last  num- 
ber expresses  the  per  centage  of  alcohol  of  the 
liquor  submitted  to  examination. 

Remarks.  It  was  at  one  time  maintained  fay 
Fabroni  and  others,  that  alcohol  does  not  exist  in 
the  fermented  liquors  {torn  which  it  is  procured  by 
distillation,  but  is,  like  the  essential  oils  of  almond 
and  mustard,  formed  during  that  process.  The 
first  two  of  the  above  processes  will,  however, 
clearly  demonstrate  that  such  is  not  the  case. 
The  process  a  was  first  employed  by  Brande ;  the 
process  6  by  M.  Gay  Lussac.  The  latter  chemist 
has  also  distilled  wine  in  vacuo  at  59°  F.,  and 
alcohol  came  over. 

Concluding^  Remarks.  Several  other  methods 
of  alcoholometry  have  been  adopted  at  various 
times,  besides  those  just  noticed,  but  the  majority 
have  little  merit  for  accuracy,  and  are  therefore 
quite  inapplicable  to  the  purposes  of  trade  in  this 
country.  Formeriy  the  strength  of  spirit  was  es- 
timated by  what  was  called  the  '*  proof."  A  little 
of  the  sptrit  was  poured  upon  a  small  quantity  of 
gunpowder,  in  a  spoon  or  saucer,  and  inflamed ; 
if  iexplosion  of  the  powder  followed  the  combus- 
tion of  the  spirit  the  sample  was  said  to  be  above 
or  over  proof,  but  if  the  contrary,  it  was  declared 
below  or  under  proof.  Hence  arose  tlie  words 
proof  and  proof  spirit,  which  have  smce  been  ap- 
plied to  spirit  of  particular  strength  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  Another  method,  is  the  *'  preave 
d'Holland"  of  the  French,  or  the  bead  still  fre- 
quently employed  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  hydrometer.  It  consists  in  shaking 
the  spirit  in  a  vial,  and  observing  the  me,  num* 
her,  and  duration  of  the  bubbles  or  "  beads,"  as 
they  are  called.  The  larger  and  more  numerous 
these  are,  and  the  more  rapidly  they  break  and 
disappear,  the  stronger  is  deemed  the  spirit  This 
method,  like  the  last,  can  but  at  best  afiS>ra  a 
mere  iq>proximate  idea  of  the  strength  of  apiritSv 
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whUe  it  b  liable  (D  be  influenced  bjr  ciream- 
■-"*«-,  wbich  will  oSect  tha  ip.  gt.  in  only  a 
Toy  tiiOiue  degree.  Tbiu  tbe  addition  of  a  Uttle 
tagai  to  Ihe  spirit,  ^isralf  luScient  lo  lower  the 
bydrofnefer  one  decree,  will  nmetimefl  give  to  a 
weak  sample  the  appearance  of  one  many  dc^reen 
■trun^r.  Tbe  gunpowder  test  a  even  more  fal- 
laoonSf  for  if  one  spoonful  of  a  given  spirit  be  just 
mfficient  to  fire. tbe  powder*  double  the  quantity 
<rf  ■  qiirit  20%  BtTDiiger  will  fail  lo  do  so.  Love's 
bcadt  are  ofl^  employed  to  asceitain  Ibe  stiengtb 
cf  qiirit.  (See  Stec.  Grav.)  The  tuddta  in- 
trtaae  of  lemperatiirt  prodaced  bj  mixing  ■  given 
weigttt  of  the  ipirit  with  a  given  weight  of  pure 
water  being  observed  by  a  thermometer  baa  also 
been  propooed  for  tbe  same  puqwaei  but  neither 
tfaa  nor  tbe  last  method  i«  capable  of  great  ocm- 


Toeif.    Thela 


Iter  plnn  would  Tequira 
iwuu  11  ■uiifl  of  tablee  based  an 
hich  we  do  not  however  poeseie. 
"  "  Imperfect  memirir 
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Before  concludUig  th 
coholonielry,  I  think  I  ...^..v.  .^l.^.  ^^..u.  tu> 
interest  of  those  connected  with  the  spirit  Imde 
than  hy  giving  them  the  following  important  ta- 
ble. It  sboWB  by  mere  inspection  tbe  variation  in 
the  '*  ricbnea  in  alcohol/^  and  in  volume,  which 
spirits  undergo  by  change  of  temperature.  Per- 
sons purchasing  epiiila  during  summer,  and  paj- 
ing  for  Ihem  aocordinfr  to  their  apparent  quantity 
and  strength,  will  lose  considerably  when  the  wea- 
ther becamta  colder,  without  being  conscious  of 
such  loss  from  the  hjdiometer.  By  the  inspectioii 
of  this  table  the  corrections  to  be  made  fix  chango 
of  lampetaturs  wtU  become  apparent. 

TiUii  exhibiting  the  Voinme  which  1000  gallou  of  SjMts  of  difierent  strengtha.  meamred  at  the 
girea  lemperatnrea,  will  have  when  meaiured  at  59°  F.>  arranged  bom  Gat  Luseic'i  Tablea  ia 
Im  AlcoooiMTe,  and  adapted  to  Pahr.  Scale  by  Mr.  Coout. 


Tabu  amtinatd. 


LIou  of  ifMl  SI  [hs  ilra 
II  30°  fUuentaslt. 
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ALDEHYDAMMONIA. 
Cuban,  hydroges,  oxygen,  &nd  nitcogeu,  diacov- 
Kttd  by  Doeberelnei  and  ijsbig. 

Prep.  Sulphutic  acid  6  paMa ;  watei  4  porta 
alcahol,of  g(^,  4paita;  hyptnuide  of-muiganHi 
b  fine  powder,  6  partK  Prac.  Dilute  the  aci< 
with  tha  water,  then  oarBtuJly  add  the  alcohol 
■md  next  the  manganeae ;  agitate  and  distil  with 
ft  gentle  heat,  from  a  apacioiu 
er  BurrouDded  with  ico,  and  connected  with  the 
fonnei  perfecllj  air-tight.  When  nx  puts  have 
distilled,  re-distil  thie  portion  from  its  own  veight 
of  dried  muriate  of  lime,  until  tfaree  parta  have 
come  over,  which  most  be  again  rectified  in  the 
■ame  manner,  until  1^  part  of  liquid  is  obtained  in 
the  iBceiver.  This  liquid  must  then  be  mined  with 
Ui  equal  built  of  ether,  and  the  mixture  saturatad 
with  dry  ammoniacal  gaa ;  brilliant  colorless  pris- 
'ic  crystals  wilt  then  fona,  which,  after  washing 


TOlntiliieB,  onohanged,  at  313^  ;  d< 
exposure  lo  the  air ;  loiuble  in  moM 
cept  ether.     Uie.  To  mTLke  aldehydt 

ALDEHYDE.    Syr.   Hiduti 
AciTULSt    A  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
Oiygea.     Discovered  by  Liebig. 

Prtp.  Dissolve  aldehydunmonia  in  an  equal 
WMghl  of  water ;  place  the  solution  in  a  retort, 
and  add  rather  len  thao  an  equal  quantity  of  aul- 
phnric  acid,  diluted  vrith  about  half  ita  weight  of 
water ;  then  diitil  as  above.  Kectify  the  jreoduct 
twice  from  ita  own  weight  of  dried  muriate  of  lime, 
at  a  heat  not  exceeding  36°  Fahr. 

Prop.  An  ethereoua  liquid,  boiling  at  73° ;  neu- 
tral, ioflammsble.  mixea  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether;  decompoeeii  by  exposure  to  the  air,  into 
liquid  acetic  acid  ;  t^oil*  by  age. 

ALDEHYDIC  ACID.  Syn.  AciiiiLoua 
Acid.  Lxuna  AaiD.  An  aeid  not  perfectly 
known)  but  auppoeed  by  Liebig  to  be  the  lanjpic 
•Old  irf'  Davy  sod  Faiaday,  or  at  ieait  its  eesen- 

Prtp.  Digest  oxide  of  silver  in  aldehyde,  decbnt 
and  pass  aulidiureted  hydrogen  throngb  the  liquid 
to  throw  down  the  silver.  The  |»oduet  ia  a  weak 
acid,  fonning  aalls  called  aldehydatea  with  the 
bases.  These  salts  snfler  decompoaition  during  the 
evaporation  of  their  Bolutiona,  and  hence  cannot  be 
abtuned  in  ttie  dry  state. 


ALE.     Syn.   BiMLmr  Wuii.  Ala.  CiBivnu 

'  red  liquor,  brewed  from  lightly-dried 
usually  described  as  containing  more 
natter  and  mucilage  than  beer  or  por- 
ter; bnt  this  is  not  a  characleristic  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  als,  as  Old  BuTlon,  Sctlek,  Eatt  India, 
and  other  varieties,  tliat  have  undergone  a  tho- 
rough fermentation.  Neie  or  niilil  alt,  on  the 
contrary,  aiwunds  in  undecomposed  augar  and 
gum,  and  is  thus  rendered  more  nulrrtieaa,  thsugfa 
lets  alcoholic,  than  the  above  varieties. 

Proem  ef  hreaing  ale.  The  varioua  opera- 
tiooscf  brewing  are  nearly  the  same  for  every  ^>e- 
ciea  of  mall  Uquor,  the  diOerencee  in  the  prodocta 
ariaing  bora  the  materials  employed,  the  heal  of 
the  water  used  for  mashing,  and  the  temperatare 
at  which  the  fermentation  ie  conducted.  (See 
BiEwina.)  For  ale,  pale  or  lightly-dried  malt 
should  be  chosen,  as  well  as  pole  bops,  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  brew  a  liquor  possessiog  but  little  color; 
and  the  fermentation  should  be  carried  on  at  a  low 
temperature.  Almost  every  county  ia  England 
has  ita  variety  of  ate,  but  the  difference  conaiBtB 
chiefly  (the  same  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  being 
used)  in  the  preparation  of  the  malt  The  water 
may  in  some  cases  vary  in  quality,  the  boiling 
may  be  longer  or  shorter,  or  the  Uquor  may  be 
turned  on  at  a  different  heat ;  but  these  circum- 
stances being  considered,  one  general  proce« 
serves  for  llie  whole,  as  before  obMrved.  For  im- 
mediate use,  the  malt  may  lie  all  pule;  but  if 
brewed  for  keeping,  or  in  warm  weather,  one- 
fourth  should  be  amber  malt  6  lbs.  of  Kent  hops 
should  be  used  to  the  quarter,  or  6  to  ZD  lbs.  for 
keeping  ale.  The  stronger  ales  contain  about  8| 
of  absolute  alcohol ;  ordinary  alee  from  S  to  6g. 

ALE,  BARNSTAPLE.    Boil  the  water,  then 
throw  two  paila  of  cold  water 'into  the  maah  tun, 
and  afterwards  the  boiling  water;  then  immediate- 
ly put  in  the  malt, 'half  a  bushel  at  a  time.      After 
stirring  it  till  it  is  soaked,  cap  it  with  malt  or  bran, 
— ar  It  eigne,  and  lei  it  stand  three  hours  ;   Iben 
if  the  mash  is  sunk  in  the  middle ;  if  so,  it 
It  be  filled  level  with  boiling  water,  lo  stand 
f  an  hour;   when  it  should  tw  run  oS'  in  a 
se-quiil   stream,    and    be   returned    upon    the 
gtaitu,  by  a  bowl  or  pailful  at  a  time,  as  far  back 
as  passible  from  the  cock,  until  the  liquor  straina 
thiinigh  the  body  of  the  grains,  and  at  last  comes 
-    -  '-    -  othenriae  the  thick  paita  are  forced 
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down  to  the  ooek.  This  m  eallad  "dmihVakf^f* 
emtmne  to  do  w  for  half  an  hour,  then  stop,  and 
Wt  it  stand  half  an  honr  longer  in  winter,  but  not 
in  somraer.  Then  mb  four  pounds  of  hops  Tery 
fine  into  the  sieve,  for  the  wort  to  run  through ; 
do  not  draw  it  off  too  near  before  lading  over  more 
boiUnj^  water  out  of  the  copper.  This  is  (o  be 
emitiiuied  until  the  whole  quantity  ci  ale  wort  is 
obtained,  which,  with  all  the  hops,  is  to  be  boiled 
till  the  liquor  breaks  or  curdles.  Now  empty  all 
into  large  tnbs  or  coolers ;  work,  when  cold,  with 
the  same  hops  altogether,  thus :  put  a  little  yeast, 
and  that  not  a  day  old,  to  a  quantity,  and  mix  that 
with  the  seat,  to  work  1^  or  14  hours,  and  then 
strain  it  directly  into  the  barrel^  where  keep  filling 
it  until  it  has  done  working. 

ALE,  BAVARIAN.  This  k  a  bear  winch 
has  been  made  to  figment  at  n  low  temperature, 
until  all  the  substances  whi<^  fsTor  acetification 
have  been  rendered  insoluble.  The  fermentation 
iijeonducted  in  wide,  open,  shaflow  vesMls,  which 
afibrd  free  and  unlimited  access  to  atmospfaexie 
oxygen,  and  this  in  a  situation  where  the  tempe- 
ratnre  does  not  exceed  46^  to  50^  Fahr.  A  sep- 
aration of  the  nitrogeneons  constituents,  t.  e.,  the 
exciteis  of  acidification,  take^plaee  simultaneous- 
ly on  the  surface  and  within  the  whole  body  of 
the  liquid.  The  clearing  of  the  floid  is  the  pign 
by  which  it  is  known  that  these  matters  have  sep- 
arated. The  beer  obtained  in  this  way  is  invaria- 
bly far  superior,  in  quality  and  stability,  to  that 
brewed  according  to  the  common  method.  (lie- 
b%.)  To  be  enabled  to  keep  the  temperature  at 
tlw  proper  point,  the  operation  is  conducted  in  a 
■tnation  removed  as  much  as  posnble  fiom  the 
tafluenoe  of  atmospheiicaf  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, and  at  such  seasons  as  are  favorable  to  the 


ALE,  BURTON.  This  m  a  strong  species  of 
ale,  of  which  only  a  barrel  and  a  hiUf  is  drawn 
from  a  quarter  of  maU.  Temperature  for  the  firH 
marii  17(F,  and  for  the  second  180°,  followed  by 
a  mash  for  table  beer  at  165°.  It  is  tunned  at 
58°,  and  cleansed  at  73°.  The  finest  pale  malt, 
ground  two  days  before  using,  together  with  the 
best  Keftt  hops,  (6  to  8  lbs.  per  quarter,)  are  em- 
ployed for  this  ale.  Remarks.  The  *'  East  India" 
ale,  brewed  by  Bass  &  Co.  of  Burton,  is  perhaps 
as  near  an  approach  to  wine  as  malt  liquor  is  oa- 
paUe  of  receiving;  it  is  indeed  the  "wine  of 
malt" 

ALE,  DORCHESTER.  This  is  made  with 
i  pale  and  |  amber  malt,  vrith  6  or  7  lbs.  of  hops 
to  the  quarter.  The  temperature  of  the  first  mash 
is  170°,  and  of  the  second  180° ;  boiled  for  30 
minutesy  and  the  yeasi-added,  when  a  head  gath- 
cis  on  the  gyle-tun ;  work  until  the  head  Iwgins 
to  fall,  then  cleanse  and  fiU  up  the  casks  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  woik.  Two  barrels  per 
quarter. 

ALE,  EDINBURGH.  Employ  the  best  pale 
malt  let  Mash  two  barrels  per  quarter,  at  180° ; 
BMsh  three  quarters  of  an  hour^  let  it  stand  1 
hour,  and  allow  half  an  hour  to  run  off  the  wort. 
2d.  Mash  1  banel  per  quarter,  at  183° ;  mash 
three  quartets  of  an  hour,  let  it  stand  three  quar- 
tets of  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before.  3d.  Mash  one 
barrel  per  quarter,  at  170° ;  mash  half  an  honr, 
lat  it  stand  half  an  hour,  and  tap  as  before.    The 


first  and  second  wort  may  be  mixed  together, 
boiling  them  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  quar- 
ter, with  a  quantity  of  hops  proportioned  to  the 
time  the  beer  is  intended  to-  be  xept  The  firrt 
two  may  be  mixed  at  the  heat  of  60°  in  the  gyle- 
tun,  and  the  second  should  be  fermented  separate- 
ly  for  small  beer. 

Remarks.  The  best  hops  should  be  used,  in  the 
proportion  of  about  4  lbs.  for  every  quarter  of  malt 
employed. 

ALE,  ESSEX.  This  ale  is  biewed  by  potting 
boiling  water  into  the  madi-tun,  and  adding  there- 
to some  cold  water,  and  then  the  malt,  gradually, 
until  a  oover  of  dry  malt  is  left  on  top ;  it  is  then 
allowed  to  stand  three  houis ;  in  the  mean  time  a 
similar  mash  is  made  with  half  the  i»evious  quan- 
tity of  malt,  and  the  same  measure  of  water,  in 
another  tun,  as  soon  after  the  first  as  possible; 
both  worts  are  drawn  off  simultaneously,  and  the 
latter  serws  as  a  second  water  for  the  malt  used 
lor  the  former.  The  smaller  quantity  of  malt  is 
then  mashed  a  second  time  with  water.  The  first 
wort  is  boiled  an  hour,  or  until  it  breaks  into  large 
flakes,  when  half  of  it  is  taken  out,  and  the  re- 
maming  raw  wort  added  to  it,  and  the  boiling  con- 
tinued until  it  ngniu  breaks.  The  wort  is  now 
drained  off  from  the  gmins  and  boiled,  and  a  fresh 
mash  made  with  the  wort  from  the  second  tun,  for 
the  larger  quantity  of  malt,  and  very  hot  water 
for  the  other ;  after  an  hour  it  is  drawn  off,  and 
another  mash  made  for  small  beer.  The  propor- 
tion of  hops  is  2  J  IboL  per  quarter.  This  system 
of  mashing,  which  has  no  advantage  over  the 
usual  way,  has  been  called  "succesBim  mash- 
ing." 

ALE  FOR  PRIVATE  FAMILIES.  A  bush- 
el  and  three  quarteni  of  ground  malt  and  a  pound 
of  hops  are  sufficient  to  make  18  gallons  of  good 
family  ale.  That  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
malt  may  be  extracted  by  uifiision,  without  the  fa- 
rina, the  temperature  of  the  water  should  not  ex- 
ceed 165°  or  170°  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. 
The  quantity  of  water  should  be  divided  into  two 
portions,  one  of  which  should  be  poured  upon  the 
malt  as  speedily  as  posnble,  and  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  together  by  active  stining,  the  vessel  should 
be  closely  covered  over  for  an  hour ;  if  the  weather 
be  c<rid,  for  an  hour  and  a  halt  If  hard  water  be 
employed,  it  should  be  boiled,  and  the  temperature 
alloweid,  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  to  fall  to 
about  165°  Fahr. ;  but  if  rain  water  is  used,  it  may 
be  added  to  the  malt  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the 
point  After  atandin|r  the  proper  tune,  the  wort 
must  be  drawn  off  mto  another  veseel,  and  the 
second  portion  of  the  water  poured 'on,  which 
should  be  flowed  to  mash  an  hour.  The  first 
wort  may  then  be  boiled  with  ^  lb.  of  heps  for  one 
hour,  by  which  time  the  second  mashing  will  be 
ready  to  be  drawn  off,  and  should  be  boiled  for  half 
an  hour,  with  |  Ibt  of  fresh  hops.  The  two  liquon 
should  now  be  mixed  and  cooled  down  to  the  tem- 
perature of  60°  or  65°,  when  a  pint  of  good  thick 
yeast  should  be  well  stirred  in,  and  as  soon  as  the 
fennentation  is  ooo^ileted,  the  liquor  may  be  drawn 
off  into  a  clean  cask  previously  rinsed  with  boiling 
water.  When  the  slow  fennentation  which  wiS 
ensue  has  ceased,  the  cask  should  be  loosely 
bunged  for  two  days,  after  which,  if  the  liquor  be 
left  quiet,  ,the  bong  may  be  propedy  fastened. 
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File  malt  is  the  best,  becauBe,  when  hig^y  dried, 
it  does  not  afibrd  ao  much  saccharine  matter.  If 
the  matt  be  new,  it  should  be  exposed  to  the  air, 
in  a  dry  room,  for  two  days  previously  to  its  beings 
used.  A  third  mashing  may  be  made  for  table 
beer. 

ALE,  LONDON.  I.  Pale  malt,  14  qnartezs ; 
hops,  112  IbsL ;  mash  with  28, 18,  and  18  barrels 
of  water ;  boil  with  the  hops,  cool,  and  set  with 
36  lbs.  of  yeast ;  cleanse  with  salt,  3  lbs.  Prod. 
34  bairels,  or  1|  gallon  for  each  gallon  of  malt 
employed. 

II.  {To  hreiD  two  harreU  from  a  puarter  of 
malt.)  Turn  on  two  barrels  at  175^ ;  mash  one 
hour,  and  let  it  stand  for  the  same  time.  For  sec- 
ond mash,  turn  on  one  barrel  at  160^ ;  mash  one 
hour,  and  stand  one  hou:r :  boil  the  first  wort  brisk- 
ly for  one  hour ;  and  boil  the  second  two  hours,  or 
t|U  the  whole  is  two  barrels.  Cool  down  to  60^, 
and  tun.  Cleanse  on  the  fourth  day  at  729,  pre- 
viously mixing  in  2  ounces  of  ginger,  J  an  ounce 
of  salt,  and  a  handful  of  flour.  Keep  the  working 
tun  closely  covered,  and  just  before  the  head  be- 
gins to  fall,  skim  the  top,  and  rouse  in  the  rest 
When  the  blebs  are  large  and  on  the  f^t,  rouse  in 
i  an  ounce  of  salt,  a  handful  of  malted  bean-flour, 
and  some  fresh  veast,  after  whieh  it  will  ferment 
more  kindly,  and  the  cleansing  may  soon  follow, 
with  the  new  head  on.  Take  care  to  fill  up  the 
casks  while  working,  and  before  bunging  put  a 
handful  of  scalded  hops  into  each. 

ALE,  NOTTINGHAM.  This  is  usuaUy  brew- 
ed  by  three  mashings  in  the  common  way,  but  a 
much  longer  time  is  occupied  in  the  mashing,  and 
after  drawing  off  each  wort,  the  grains  are  washed 
by  pouring  over  them  fresh  water  fh>m  the  copper, 
by  two  or  three  bowlfuls  at  a  time.  The  boiling 
is  conducted  in  separate  portions  for  each  wort,  and 
the  hops,  enclosed  in  a  coarae  canvass  bag,  are  only 
allowed  to  boil  for  half  an  hour,  when  they  are 
taken  out,  and  the  boiling  continued  until  the  bub- 
bles break  into  little  ragged  particles.  The  quan- 
tity of  hops  is  divided  between  the  boilings,  and 
frequently  the  second  and  third  worts  are  boiled 
together. 

ALE,  RIN6WOOD.  This  brewing  produces 
two  Inrrels  and  a  half  from  the  quarter.  The  best 
pale  malt  and  {x>cket  hops  are  used,  at  the  rate  of 
6  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Turn  on  first  mash  at  180^, 
and  second  mash  at  190°.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60°, 
and  cleanse  at  80°.  Mash  successively  one  hour, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  standing  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  two  hours.  Add  in  the  tun  2  lbs. 
of  yeast  for  every  barrel,  and  coat  with  salt  and 
flour  after  the  fint  skimming. 

ALE,  SCOTCH.  This  ale  b  brewed  from  the 
finest  pale  malt,  (made  from  the  best  English  bar- 
ley,) and  the  best  EaH  Kent  HopSt  or  for  long 
keepmg,  Famham*9  or  CawUrtfs,  The  brewing 
is  restricted  to  the  colder  portions  of  the  year,  as  it 
never  succeeds  so  well  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September.  Only  one 
maak  m  made,  and  that  at  a  temperature  of  about 
180°,  with  one-thlid  of  the  quantity  of  the  water 
necessary  for  the  brewing.  The  mash-tun  is  then 
covered  up  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  wort  is 
drawn  oC  and  a  quantity  of  water,  at  the  sAme 
temperature  as  before,  sprinkled  uniformly  over  its 
flUfaea.    This  is  performed  by  throwing  the  water 


into  a  vessel  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes,  somewlnt 
resembling  a  shower-bath,  from  whence  it  de« 
soends  and  gets  equally  distributed  over  every  por» 
tion  of  the  malt  After  an  interval  of  about 
twenty  minutes,  this  wort  is  drawn  off  from  sev* 
era!  small  cocks  or  holes,  placed  round  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bottom,  by  which  means  the  hot 
water  is  made  to  percolate  equally  through  every 
particle  of  the  mass.  This  operation,  called 
"  sparging,"  is  performed  a  second  time,  with  a 
fresh  portion  of  hot  water,  and  after  a  like  inter- 
val, is  again  drawn  off  This  process  is  repeated 
several  tunes,  until  the  density  of  the  mixed  worts 
becomes  adapted  to  the  quality  of  the  ale  required 
Usually  eight  or  ten  "  spargings"  site  employed^ 
the  latter  at  about  5°  or  10°  cooler  than  the  first 
The  skilful  brewer  so  divides  his  water  that  it  may 
produce  a  wort  of  the  proper  gravity ;  but  when  a 
very  strong  one  is  required,  Uie  latter  *<  sparges* 
are  used  for  table  beer,  or  as  water  for  maabing 
a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  In  this  way,  1  quKrter 
of  malt  will  yield  full  81  lbs.  of  extract  The  wort 
is  next  boiled,  with  4  Ibsi  of  hops  to  every  quarter 
of  malt,  and  afterwards  cooled  down  to  50°  before 
adding  the  yeast  The-  latter  must  not  exeeed 
half  a  gallon  for  every  100  gallons  of  wort  The 
fermentation  now  cooomences  and  proceeds  slowly* 
and  ineome  brewings  is  accelerated  by  roumng  up 
twice  a  day.  Should  more  yeast  be  absolutely 
requued  in  a  few  days,  a  UUU  may  be  added. 
The  fermentation  generally  continues  for  15  to  20 
days ;  and  the*  ale  is  not  cleansed  before  the  de- 
gree of  attenuation  does  not  exceed  J  lb.  per  diem, 
and  not  more  than  \  of  the  original  gravity  of  the 
wort  remains.  This  process  is  then  perfonned  by 
drawing  off  without  skimming.  As  soon  aa  the 
fermentatk>n  is  finished,  the  ale  is  put  into  care- 
fully prepared  casks,  and  stored  in  a  cold  cellar. 
Here  it  soon  becomes  fine,  and  seldom  wants 
racking  before  sale.  The  usual  gravity  per  barrel 
of  the  best  Scotch  ale  is  about  38  or  40  lbs.,  and  is 
seldom  lower  than  32  lbs.  or  higher  than  44  lbs. 

ALE,  TABLE.  This  is  usually  made  by  mash- 
ing the  grains  after  the  wort  for  the  strong  ale  or 
beer  has  been « drawn  off;  but  if  a  separafre  brew- 
ing be  made,  the  following  are  good  propcotions : — 
Pale  malt  1  quarter ;  ma2i  with  4,  3,  and  2^  bar- 
rels of  water ;  boil  with  5  lbs.  of  hops,  set  with  1 
gallon  of  yeast,  and  cleanse*  by  beating  the  head 
in  and  letting  it  woric  out  Prod,  8i  barrels,  or 
full  4  gallons  of  ale  for  1  of  malt 

ALE,  WELSH.  Take  3  quarters  of  the  beet 
pale  malt  and  25  lbs.  of  hops ;  turn  on  the  first 
liquor  at  178°.  Mash  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
stand  two  hours.  Turn  on  second  liquor  at  190^« 
and  stand  two  hours.  Boil  an  hour  and  a  half; 
pitch  the  tun  at  62°,  and  cleanse  at  80°,  using 
salt  and  flour.  After  the  second  mash,  turn  on  for 
table  beer  at  150°.  Mash  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  stand  two  hours. 

ALE,  WHITE,  (DEVONSHIRE.^  BoU  to- 
gether 12  gallons  of  pale  ale-wort,  1  handful  of 
hops,  and  4  or  5  lbs.  of  grouts ;  cool,  and  add  of 
yeast  3  lbs  When  it  is  in  a  state  of  lively  fer- 
mentation, bottle  in  strong  stone  half-pints ;  well 
cork  them  down,  and  wire  them.  Remarks.  This 
is  much  drunk  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire.  It 
efiervesces  when  opened. 

ALE,  WINDSOR.    This  ale  m  brewed 
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Ae  best  pale  malt  and  hofM.  Tum  on  the  fint 
water  at  180^ ;  mash  1)  hoar,  and  stand  1  hoar ; 
boil  1  hour.  Turn  on  the  second  liquor  at  190° ; 
stand  j(  of  an  hoar ;  boil  3  hours.  Turn  on  the 
third  liquor  at  165°  ;  mash  |  of  an  hour ;  stand  I 
of  an  hour.  Pitch  the  tun  at  60°  ;  cleanse  at  80° 
on  the  third  day.  Skim  as  soon  as  a  dose  yeasty 
head  ai^iears,  until  the  yeast  ceases  to  rise,  then 
lODse  in  J  lb.  of  hope  per  quarter. 

ALE,  YORKSHIRE  OAT.  The  malt  used 
is  made  from  oats  of  the  white  sort,  and  dried  with 
coke.  Mash  1  quarter  of  mund  malt  with  44 
gallons  of  cold  soft  water,  and  let  it  stand  13  hours ; 
then  draw  off  the  wor^  and  mf use  therein  for  3 
hours  2  lbs.  of  hops,  well  rubbed  between  the 
hands;  next  strain;  tun  it,  and  work  it  briskly 
with  yeast  for  two  or  three  days  ;  cleanse,  and  in 
ten  days  it  will  be  fit  to  bottle.  It  drinks  very 
■nooCh,  brisk,  and  pleasant,  but  will  not  keep.  It 
looks  very  much  like  white  wine. 

ALIZARINE.  Syn,  Fumm  maddbe  md.  Prep, 
L  Ejqiose  madder  red  to  a  gentle  heat,  when  the 
alizarine  will  sublime,  and  may  be  collected. 

IL  Add  powdered  madder  cautiously  to  its  own 
weight  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  mix  with  a  glass  rod ; 
then  wash  the  chaired  mass  with  clean  cold  wa- 
ter ;  dry,  and  sublime  as  before. 

Prop.  Orange-red  cryrtals,  very  soluble  m  alka- 
line solutions,  which  it  colors  violet;  dyes  mor- 
danted cloth  red.  Rtmork,  The  name  is  derived 
from  Ali-zari,  the  conmiercial  name  of  madder,  in 
the  Levant 

ALKALIS.  (From  the  Arabic  aZ,  an  essence, 
and  kali,  the  plant  from  which  soda  was  fint  ob- 
tained.) Substances  which  possess  the  property 
of  forming  salts  with  the  acids,  and  for  the  most 
pait  of  turning  the  vegetable  blues  to  greens,  and 
yellow  tnrmenc  paper  Droion.  The  principal  alka- 
ns  are  soda,  potatta,  and  ammonia.  The  first 
has  been  called  the  mineral,  the  second  the  vege^ 
tabu,  and  the  third  the  volatile  alkali ;  but  this 
distinction  is  now  nearly  obsolete.  Soda  and  po- 
tassa  have  also  been  cidled  the  fixed  alkalis,  from 
their  permanence  in  the  fire. 

HitL  At  the  time  when  Lavoisier  declared  oxy- 
gen to  be  the  nniverBal  acidifying  principle,  Mor- 
vm  omjectared  hydrogen  to  be  the  alkalifying 
principle  ;  but  it  was  afUrwards  demonstrated  by 
Sir  H.  Davy,  that  potaasa  and  soda  are  actually 
the  oxides  of  the  metals,  potaasinm  and  sodinm. 
Anunonia  is  a  con^wund  of  nitrogen  and  hydro- 
gen. Dr.  Munray  conceived  that  either  hydrogen 
or  oxygen  might  generate  alkaUnity,  but  that  a 
combination  of  the  two  was  necessary  to  give  this 
condition  m  its  utmost  energy.  This  theory  is  not,. 
however,  borne  out  by  the  observed  phenomena  of 
diemistry.  Gay  Lwiiao  conceives  alkalinity  to  be 
the  lesnlt  of  **  the  alkalifying  property  of  the  met- 
al, and  the  acidifymg  property  of  the  ox)'meh, 
modified  both  by  combination  and  by  the  propor- 
tMns ;"  but  this  "  coalition"  theory  is  far  from  sat- 
■iactory.  Of  late  years  the  list  of  alkalis  has  been 
greatly  extended  by  the  discovery  of  several  vege- 
table principles  possessing  important  properties 
and  fimning  salts  with  the  acids.    (See  Alka- 

lAIDS.) 

Prop^  Char.,  ^  Potassa,  soda,  and  ammonia, 
•le  known  by  the  following  characteristics  ^-*An 
■dd  nrinoos  lade ;  a  great  de|{ree  of  eavtidty  i 


tunuiiff  vegetable  Uues  green,  and  yellows  brown ; 
forming  soaps  with  the  fixed  oils ;  solubility  in  wa« 
ter,  and  when  pure  in  alcohol ;  forming  salts  with 
the  acids ;  solubility  of  their  iBarbonates ;  action  of 
their  carbonates  on  vegetable  colors. 

Caution.  The  pure  or  caustic  alkalis  should  be 
kept  in  glass  bottles,  well  secured  Sum.  the  air,  as 
they  rapidly  absorb  carbonia  acid  and  become  car- 
bonates. 

ALKALIMETER.  A  measurer  of  alka- 
linity. 

ALKALIMETRY.  The  art  or  method  of  de- 
termining the  amount  of  pure  alkali  contained  in 
any  given  sample. 

Remarke  on  the  prineiplee  of  alkalimetry,  ^. 
The  common  method  of  alkalimetry  is  founded  on 
the  known  quantity  of  pure  alkali,  which  is  required 
to  saturate  a  given  weight  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  glasses,  or  alkalimeters,  as  they  are  called, 
with  which  the  operation  is  performed,  are  usually 
graduated  into  100  parts,  for  the  puipose  of  exact- 
ly estimating  the  quantity  of  acid  employed.  As 
the  sulphuric  acid,  however,  acts  upon  the  muri- 
ates and  snlphurets  usually  present  in  the  alkalis 
of  commerce,  this  plan  does  not  admit  of  great  ac- 
curacy, unless  proper  precautions  are  taken  to  avoid 
the  source  of  error.  Some  years  ago  the  German 
soap-boilers  estimated  the  strength  of  their  ashes 
by  merely  pouring  a  quart  of  water  on  a  poand  of 
the  fonner,  and  then  putting  in  a  piece  of  Dutch 
soap,  added  water,  in  smidl  portions  at  a  time, 
until  it  sank.  The  more  water  required  to  efiect 
this  object,  the  richer  the  ashes  were  supposed  to 
be  in  alkali.  This  plan  was  also  employed  at  no 
very  distant  period  in  some  of  the  remoter  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Alkalimetry  has  lately  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  some  eminent  chemists,  and 
by  following  their  suggestions,  the  "  richness"  of 
any  cample  of  ashes,  barilla,  or  alkalis  may  be 
obtained  with  great  precision.  The  importance  of 
this  subject  to  the  soap-maker  and  manufacturing 
chemist  must  at  once  be  evident  The  following 
an  among  the  most  approved  methods  of  pro- 
cedun. 

I.  Oper.  Pulverize  a  little  of  the  sample,  and 
weigh  therefrom  exactly  100  gnu,  agitate  it  with 
about  half  an  ounce  of  hot  water  in  a  vial  or  small 
tube,  then  allow  it  to  settle,  and  pour  off  the  clear 
into  another  tube  or  vial ;  repeat  the  process  with 
a  second  and  third  portion  of  hot  water,  or  until 
nothing  soluble  remains,  observing  each  time  to 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  before  pouring  it  off;  the 
mixed  liquid  is  then  tested  as  follows : — the  test 
acid  described  below  is  poured  into  the  glass  tube 
until  it  reaches  exactly  to  the  line  marked  by  the 
naAe  of  the  alkali  nnder  examination ;  water  is 
then  poured  in  to  the  lino  marked  1  or  1000,  and 
the  whole  Is  well  mixed  by  placing  the  thumb  on 
the  orifice  of  the  tube  and  shaking  it  welL  The 
measnre  of  this  dilute  acid  most  then  be  carefully 
observed,  an^  water  added  to  make  np  the  proper 
quantity  as  -befora ;  should  it  be  lower  than  the 
mark,  agitation  bein^  again  employed.  The  test 
liquor  thus  prepared  ■  then  to  be  earefally  added 
to  the  solution  of  the  alkali  rut  described  until  it 
be  perfectly  neutraUxed.  The  quantity  of  the 
tdt  liquor  used  must  next  be  read  off  from  the 
graduated  part  of  the  tube,  each  laiger  division  of 
wjiieh  will  represent  1  gr.  per  cent  of  the  puvc 
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alkali,  or  its  carbonate,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
■ample  under  examination. 

The  glass  tu6«,  or  Farada^s  alkdiitnetert  as 
it  is  called,  is  here  represented,  and  is  about  9  j 
inches  long,  and  }  of  an  inch  wide  ;  it  is  gradua- 
ted into  100  parts,  each  of  which  represents  10  grs. 
of  water.  Opposite  the  numbers  i23*44,  48*96, 
54*63,  and  65,  are  cut  the  words  written  in  the 
margin,  and  indicate  the,  quantity  of  test  acid  to 
be  employed  for  each  of  these  alkalis.  The  test 
acid  being  then  poured  in  up  to  the  proper  marks, 
and  the  tube  filled  up  to  1000  with  pure  water, 
gives  a  test  solution  equal  to  100  grs.  of  the  mvea 
alkalis.  Consequently,  the  numl^r  of  its  divisions 
consumed  to  produce  saturation,  will  exactly  ex- 
press the  value  per  cent 
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The  test  add  is  prepared  by  addmg  pure  water 
to  pure  sulphuric  acid  until  the  specific  gravity  is 
reduced  to  1*127  at  60^  F.,  (about  1  measure  of 
acid  to  4  of  water.)  The  sp.  gr.  must  be  carefully 
ascertained  by  means  of  the  sp.  gr.  bottle,  and  its 
strength  checked  by  adding  to  1(H)  m,  of  it,  chlo- 
ride of  barium  until  it  no  longer  produces  a  precipi- 
tate. This,  when  washed  and  dried  at  a  low  red 
heat,  contains  33*3  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid,  from 
which  the  strength  of  the  test  acid  may  be  calcu- 
lated. This  is  an  easy  method  of  alkalimetry,  and 
admits  of  as  nrtaining  the  quantity  of  alkali  to  the 
I  or  ^  of  1  per  cent  It  is  best  to  keep  a  quantity 
of  the  test  acid  always  ready  prepared,  as  it  saves 
trouble.  Should  a  Faraday's  alkalimeter  not  be 
at  hand,  any  other  mode  by  which  the  test  liquor 
can  be  accurately  measured  will  do  as  welL 

II.  Dissolve  100  grs.  of  alkali,  as  described  in 
the  last  method,  then  take  a  known  weight  of  the 
test  acid  prepared  as  directed  below,  and  proceed 
to  neutralize  the  alkaline  solution  therewith  in  the 
way  above  mentioned ;  then  again  weigh  the  test 
acid  and  note  the  quantity  consumed ;  the  loss  of 
weight  divided  by  10  gives  the  real  per  c^itage  of 
pure  alkali. 

Test  acid  for  soda.  Add  pure  sulphuric  acid  to 
distilled  water  until  the  sp.  gr.  becomes  about  1*109 
(alMut  5  water  and  1  acid,)  and  100  grs.  of  which 
saturate  exactly  17  grs.  of  pure  carbonate  of  soda 
dried  at  a  dull  red  heat ;  or  which  is  the  same,  313 
grs.  should  contain  exactly  40  grs.  of.  real  sulphuric 
moid,  when  10  grs.  will  be  equivalent  to  1  gr.  of 
pmre  soda.  The  strength  may  be  also  tested  by 
ehloride  of  barium. 

Test  acid  for  potassa,  Tfads  acid  dionld  be 
WMke?  than  the    lat^  its  ip.  gr.  about  1*069  or 


1-070 ;  471 J  grs.  should  contaiin  exactly  40  gn.  sf 
real  sulphuric  acid,  and  1000  grs.  should  neotnt* 
ize  exactly  66}  m.  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks.  The  most,  convenient  vessel  to  ccni<- 
tain  the  test  acid  during  the  operation  b  Schustei'fl 
alkalimeter,  described  under  the  article  AcBTiif'- 
BTRT.  This  method  of  alkalimetry  admits  of 
great  accuracy.  By  careful  manipu^ition  the 
content  of  real  alkali  may  be  estimated  to  the 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  (G.  Watt,  jun..  Chemists 
No.  50.)  The  art  of  weighing  admits  of  much 
greater  accuracy  than  that  of  measuring,  espe- 
cially where  small  quantities  are  concerned.  This 
is  the  method  employed  at  Apothecary's  Hall,  at 
the  Polytechnic  Institution,  (by  Mr.  L.  Thomp- 
son,) in  the  Laboratory  of  Messrs.  Hawes,  and  in 
various  other  places  where  great  precision  is  do- 
nred. 

III.  {Method  of  Fresenius  and  Will,  of 
Giesseru)  Oper.  The  flask  B  (article  Acidimk- 
try)  is  about  half  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the 
sample  of  alkali  is  put  into  the  flask  A,  and  tvater 
poured  on  until  it  be  almost  half  full.  The  tubes 
are  then  fitted  into  the  apparatus  quite  air-tight ; 
the  end  of  the  tube  b  is  fastened  with  a  bit  of  wax, 
and  the  whole  is  carefully  weighed.  The  appa- 
ratus is  now  removed  from  the  scales,  and  the 
mouth  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube  A,  and  the 
air  in  the  flask  B  rarefied  by  suction ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  is,  that  the  oil  of  vitriol  in  B  flows 
over  into  A.  The  evolution  of  caribonic  acid  im- 
mediately commences,  which,  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  apparatus,  h$s  to  pass  through  tlie  oil 
of  vitriol,  before  it  can  escape  by  the  tube  d,  by 
which  means  it  is  rendered  quite  dry.  Whenever 
the  efllervescence  flags,  a  little  more  acid  must  be 
sucked  over,  until  the  whole  of  the  carbonate  be 
decomposed,  ailer  which  an  additional  quantity  is 
made  to  pass  into  A  sufficient  to  raise  the  temper- 
ature considerably,  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
expelling  all  the  gas  absorbed  by  the  fluid  duringr 
the  operation.  As  soon  as  this  is  completed,  the 
wax  is  removed  from  the  aperture  k.  and  suction 
applied  to  h  until  all  the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the 
apparatus  is  replaced  by  atmospheric  air.  The 
whole  must  now  be  allowed  to  cool,  when  it  must 
be  again  weighed.  The  loss  of  weight  gives  ex- 
actly the  amount  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  that 
was  contained  in  the  specimen,  from  which  the 
weight  of  pure  alkali  is  estimated.  Every  22*12 
m  of  dry  carbonic  acid  gas  represent  exactly 
31*3  grs.  of  pure  soda,  and  47*15  grs.  of  pure 
potassa. 

Remarks.  Should  the  specimen  contain  caustic 
fotassa,  (as  many  of  those  of  commerce  do,)  it 
should  be  triturated,  previously  to  testing,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  pure  quartz  sand,  and  about  \  of 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  added ;  the 
mixture  is  then  placed  in  a  Capsule  and  moistened 
with  water,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  until  it  be 
quite  dry,  and  all  the  ammonia  expelled.  Should 
sulphnret  of  potassium  or  caustic  soda  be  present 
in  the  sample,  the  same  method  must  be  followed, 
except  that  instead  of  water  the  powder  should  1»e 
moistened  with  liquor  of  ammonia ;  and  in  ttie 
case  of  soda,  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia should  be  at  least  equal  to  half  the  weight  of 
the  test  specimen.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  unle« 
for  earbeiiatesy  (unmixed  with  sulphuretSt  bicar* 
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iMMtev,  or  eau9tie  alkali,)  thb  method  requires 
•erend  operations,  and  is  consequently  very  trou- 
Uesome  and  liable  to  error,  except  in  expert  hands. 
It  is,  however,  a  ready  and  elegant  way  of  testing 
the  pure  caibonatea. 

Concluding  remarks  on  Alkalimetry.  Ruleo 
for  oamplingt  ^c.  As  each  sample  is  taken  from 
the  cask,  place  it  at  once  in  a  wide-nwuth  bottle, 
eoik  it  up  immediately  and  number  it.  The  sam- 
ple should  be  drawn  from  as  near  the  centre  of  the 
cask  as  posnble.  Before  proceeding  to  the  assay, 
throw  the  contents  of  the  bottle  upon  a  piece  of 
dean  paper,  crush  the  lumps,  and  mix  them  with 
the  small;  reduce  the  whole  to  coanie  powder  as 
rapidly  as  pomble,  and  weigh  the  number  of  grains 
ibr  trial  at  onee.  In  a  number  of  casks,  at  least  f' 
of  them  should  be  tested.  Assays  of  soda  should 
sever  be  made  while  warm,  as  it  will  thereby  fre- 
quently indicate  1  or  2  per  cent,  more  alkali  than 
when  it  has  been  cooled  down  and  packed  in 
casks  The  method  of  trying  the  density  of  the 
test  add  by  merely  dropping  a  bead  of  a  known 
Wf.  gr.  into  it,  as  is  frequently  recommended  by 
chemical  refoimerB,  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  to 
be  depeaded  on.  Too  much  care  cannot  be- taken 
to  ensure  the  test  acid  of  the  proper  strength,  of 
which  the  sp.  gr.  alone  is  an  insufficient  proof.  It 
m  always  best  to  keep  a  stock  of  the  test  acid 
(properly  made  and  proved)  ready  for  use. 

Those  desirous  of  entering  more  larsety  into  the 
■abject  of  acidimetry,  alkalimetry,  &c.,  are  re- 
ferred to  Bullock's  "  Translation  of  Fresenius  and 
Will  ]**  some  valuable  papers  by  Mr.  C.  Watt,  jun., 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  **  Chemist  ;'*  and  to  a 
paper  by  Dr.  Ure,  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
**  Pharmaceutical  TVansactions." 

ALKALOIDS.  Syn.  Vbobtabli  Alkau^ 
Organic  Alkalis.  OaaAiric  Base&  Substances 
possessing  basic  and  alkaline  properties  derived 
from  the  vegetabk  kingdom.  They  a^  compounds 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  azote,  and  oxygen^^and  have 
hence  been  distinguished  by  Dr.  Collier,  by  the 
mnemonic  word,  **  chaoB,"  the  first  four  letters  be- 
ing the  initials  of  the  elements,  and  the  "  s"  show- 
ing that  they  are  salifiable.  Some  of  the  alka- 
mk  are  the  most  violent  poisons  with  which  we 
are  acquainted;  one-fiftieth  of  a  grain  of  pure 
aconitma  has  endangered  life.  (Areira.)  The 
greater  number  possess  similar  properties  to  the 
plant  from  which  they  are  extracted,  but  in  an 
eminently  concentrated  degree.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  principal  alkaloids  described  in 
the  body  of  this  work,  together  with  the  plants 
vfaich  yield  them : 


AlkaloidM. 
Aconitina 
Aricina 
Atropia 
Brucia 
Cinchonia 
Codeia 
Coma  . 
Corydalia. 
Cynapia   . 
Daturia    . 
Delplua    . 
Digitalia  . 


Plants. 
Acoilitum  Napelh 
Arica  Bark. 
Atropia  Belladonna. 
Strychnos  Nux  Vomica. 
Cinchona  Lancifolia. 
Opium. 

Conia  Maculatum. 
CorvdaJis  Tuberosa. 
^thusa  Cynapiom. 
Datura  Stramonium. 
Delphhiium  Staphisagria. 
DigiuHs  Purpurea. 
Cephaelis  Ipecaoaaiiha. 


Alkaloids, 
Hyoscyamia 
Meconia    ^ 
Morphia  '( 
Narceia     j  ' 
NarootinaJ 
Nicotina  .    . 
Picrotoxia     . 
Quinia      .    . 
Sanguinaria  . 
Solania     .    . 
Thebaia    .    . 
Veratria    .    . 


PlanU. 

.  Hyoscyamus  Niger. 

.  Opium. 

.  Nicotiana  Tabacum. 

.  Menispermum  CoculuSp 

.  Cinchona  Cordifolia. 

.  Sanguinaria  Canadensis. 

.  Solanum  Nigrum. 

.  Opium. 

.  Veratrum  Sabadilla. 


The  following  general  nuthod  of  froeuring 
the  alkaloids  wiu  m  found  applicable  to  such  as 
full  directions  are  not  given  for  under  their  respec* 
tive  heads. 

1.  {When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  non-- 
volatile,  and  existing  in  the  plant  in  an  insoluble 
form.)  Proe.  Boil  or  macerate  the  bruised  plant 
in  water  acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  filter,  neu- 
tralize the  acid  with  an  alkali,  (ammonia,  lime,  or 
magnesia,)  and  collect  the  precipitate,  which  must 
be  purified  by  resolution  in  dilute  acid,  digestion 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  subsequent  crystalliza- 
tion or  precipitation  by  an  alkali ;  or  the  first  pre- 
cipitate may  be  purified  by  diasolvmg  it  repeatedly 
in  alcohoL 

2.  (When  the  base  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
non'Volatile,  but  existing  in  the  plant  in  a  sol%tbU 
state.)  Proe.  Boil  or  macerate  in  hot  water  as 
before ;  filter  and  precipitate  by  adding  an  alkali ; 
purify  as  last 

3.  {When  the  base  is  soluble  in  water,  and 
non-volatUe.)  Proe.  Make  an  infusion  with  a  di- 
lute acid,  (muriatic;)  concentrate  by  a  gentle 
heat;  treat  the  liquor  with  potassa  and  ethers 
(conjointly ;)  decant  and  evaporate. 

4.  (When  the  base  is  both  soluble  in  water  and 
volatile.)  Proe.  The  vegetable  or  its  extract  may 
be  mixed  with  potassa  and  distilled ;  the  product, 
neutralized  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  carefully 
evaporated  to  dryness,  and  digested  in  alcohol,  and 
this  solution  agitated  with  potassa  and  ether ;  the 
ethereal  solution  thus  formed,  if  carefully  evapo- 
rated, leaves  the  base  neariv  pure.  It  may  be 
further  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  a  mere  view  of  the 
four  general  processes  of  exlnlcttng  the  alkaloids, 
which,  for  success,  requu^  considerable  address  in 
manipulating.  The  plan  adopted  for  the  extrae- 
tion  of  the  principal  alkaloids  at  commeree,  will 
be  found  fully  described  under  their  respective 
heads. 

ALKALOIDS,  TESTS  FOR  THE.  Per- 
chloride  of  gold  is  a  more  decisive  test  of  certain 
vegetable  alkalis  than  the  double  chloride  of  so- 
dium and  gold,  already  employed  for  this  puipose. 
The  following  are  the  colors  of  the  precipitates 
which  it  produces  with  the  salts  of  the  annexed 
alkalis  dissolved  m  water:  quinine,  buff^olorsd; 
cinchonine,  sulphur-yellow;  morphine,  yelloWf 
then  bluish,  and  lastly,  violet ;  in  this  last  stattf 
the  gold  is  reduced,  and  the  precipitate  is  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  the  caustic  alkalis,  and  sulphu- 
ric, nitric,  or  hydro-chloric  ackb;  it  forms  with 
aqua  regia  a  solution  which  is  precipitated  by  pro- 
tMolphUo  of  hon;  braoino,  mUk-t  cofibe-i  mad 
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then  chocolate-brown ;  strychnine,  canary-yellow ; 
veratriue,  sUghtly  gftenish-yellow. 

All  these  precipitates,  with  the  exception  men- 
tioned, are  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  insoluble  in 
ether,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water. 

Among  the  reactions  of  chloride  of  gold,  there 
are  two  which  appear  to  be  especially  important : 
they  are  those  which  occur  with  morphine  and 
brucine  ;  these  are  sufficiently  marked  to  prevent 
these  alkalis  from  being  mistaken  for  each  other, 
and  also  yield  pretty  £^od  characteristics  for  dis- 
tinguishing brucine  from  strychnme.  (MM.  La- 
rocque  and  Thibierge.) 

The  above  authon  have  arrived  at  the  following 
conclusions : 

IsL  By  the  aid  .of  reagents  it  is  possible  to  de- 
termine the  presence  of  morphine,  strychnine,  and 
brucine  in  substances  which,  after  being  mixed 
with  the  salts  of  these  alkalis,  have  undergone  the 
vinous,  acetic,  or  putrefactive  fermentation.  M. 
Orfila  has  abeady  shown  that  the  putrefactive  fer- 
mentation does  not  alter  morphine. 

2d.  Crystallized  iodic  acid,  or  a  concentrated 
solution  of  this  acid,  is  susceptible  of  being  decom- 
oosed  by  neutral  azotized  bodies ;  but  a  dilute  so- 
ution  of  this  acid  cannot  be  decomposed  by  them 
unless  there  be  added  concentrated  sulphuric  acid, 
crystallizable  acetic  acid,  oxalic,  citric,  or  tartaric 
acid. 

3d.  Iodic  acid  should  not  be  employed  as  a  test 
of  morphine  without  the  greatest  caution. 

4th.  Perchloride  of  gold  produces  such  effects 
with  the  vegetable  alkalis,  as  serve  to  distinguish 
morphine,  brucine,  and  strychnine  from  each  other. 

t5th.  The  reagents  on  which  the  greatest  reli- 
ance may  be  plcu^ed  as  tests  of  morphine  are,  nitric 
acid,  neutral  perchloride  of  iron,  and  perchloride 
of  gold. 

Dth.  By  the  use  of  reagents,  morphine  which 
has  been  mixed  with  beer,  soup,  or  milk,  may  be 
detected. 

7th.  It  is  also  easy  to  prove  by  rea^nts  the 
presence  of  meconic  add  in  soup  or  milk,  espe- 
cially when  the  meconate  of  lead  is  decomposed  by 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  (Phil.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1842.) 

AliKANET.  Syn.  Alkanet  Root.  Qual, 
,  tiM,  Ac  The  best  alkanet  is  brought  from  the 
neighborhood  of  Montpellier.  The  bark  contains  a 
beautiful  red  color,  which  it  freely  gives  to  oils,  fats, 
wax,  spirits,  essences,  and  similar  substances,  by 
simple  infusion,  and  is  consequently  much  em- 
ployed to  color  varnishes,  ointment,  pomatums, 
dbc  Wax,  tinged  with  alkanet  and  applied  on 
warm  marble,  stains  it  of  a  beautiful  flesh-color, 
which  sinks  deep  into  the  stone,  and  is  possessed 
of  oonsiderable  permanence.  The  spirituous  tinc- 
ture of  Idkanet  gives  a  deep  red  to  marble. 

In  selecting  this  article,  the  smaller  roots  should 
be  chosen,  as  they  possess  more  bark  than  the 
Unrar  ones  in  proportion  to  their  weight 

ALKERMES.  A  cordial  liqueur  much  es- 
teemed in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe. 

Prtp.  I.  Ing,  Bay  leaves  1  lb.,  mace  1  lb., 
nutmegs  and  cinnamon,  each  3  ox. ;  cloves  1  oz., 
all  bnused ;  cognac  brandy  SJ  gallons.  Proc  Ma- 
cerate for  3  weeks,  frequently  shaking,  then  distil 
over  3  gallons,  and  add  clarified  sinqi  of  kermes 
18  lbs.,  orange  flower  water  1  pint ;  mix  well  and 
bolUe.    fUmarht.  The  above  is  the  true  foimnU 


for  the  alkermes  de  Santa  Maria  Novella,  which  is 
much  valued. 

II.  Spice  as  last,  4  gallons  of  British  brandy^ 
water  1  gallon;  macerate  ss  before,  and  draw 
over  4  gallons,  to  which  add  2  gallons  of  capillaire, 
and  4  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nit^  (Casaia  may  be 
used  for  cinnamon.) 

ALLANTOIN.  Syn,  Allantoinb.  Aluin* 
Toio  Acid.  HUU  Discovered  by  Vauquelin  and 
Buniva  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow.  'It  has 
since  been  produced  artificially  by  Wohler  and 
Liebig. 

Prep.  L  Evaporate  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow 
to  I  or  I  of  its  volume,  when,  on  cooling  and  stand* 
ing  for  some  time,  crystals  will  be  deposited 
These  must  be  purified  by  resolution,  digestion 
with  animal  charcoal,  and  recrystallization. 

II.  Boil  1  part  of  uric  acid  in  20  parts  of  water, 
then  add  thereto,  gradually,  freshly-precipitated 
and  well-washed  oxide  of  lead  until  the  color  ceaset 
to  change.  Filter  while  hot,  evaporate  until  a  pel- 
licle forms  on  the  surface,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys* 
tallize.    Purify  as  above. 

Prop.  Small  prismatic  crystals,  scarcely  aolublr 
m  water;  nitric  acid  coi^verts  it  into  allanturic 
acid. 

ALLANTURIC  ACID.  Anew  nitrogeneooi 
acid,  discovered  by  Pelouze,  produced  by  the  ac- 
tion of  nitric  acid  on  allantoin.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  allantoin  and  uric  acid,  the  new  com- 
pound being  made  from  the  former,  and  being 
analogous  in  composition  to  the  latter. 

Prep,  Dissolve  allantoin  in  nitric  acid  (1'2  to 
1*4)  with  a  gentle  heat ;  on  cooling,  pour  the  li- 
quor from  the  crystals  of  nitrate  of  urea  which  are 
deposited,  evi^rate,  and  dry  at  80°  F.  Treat  the 
residuum  with  weak  water  of  ammonia,  and  add 
alcohol ;  collect  the  white  viscid  'matter  thrown 
down,  redissolve  it  in  water,  and  again  precipitate 
it  with  alcohol ;  the  last  precipitaAe  is  the  acid. 

Prop.   Little  is  known  about  it. 

ALLIGATION.  An  arithmetical  rule  for  find, 
ing  the  price  of  mixture,  and  for  making  mixtures 
of  any  given  price  or  value.  From  its  great  use  in 
trade,  and  ease  of  performance,  it  should  be  under- 
stood by  every  tradesman.  (Vide  Joyce  or  Walk- 
ingame.)  Questions  in  alligation  may  also  be  very 
easily  determined  by  the  method  of  indeterminate 
analysis,  by  persons  but  slightly  convemuit  with 
elementary  idgebra.  This  rule  has  been  applied 
to  ascertain  the  proportions  of  compounds  from 
their  sp.  gr.  when  they  have  undergone  no  change 
in  volume  ;  but  when  this  is  the  case,  as  in  alloys, 
alcoholic  mixtures,  &c.,  it  is  quite  inapplicable. 

ALLOXAN.  Syn,  Ertthric  Acixk  A  pro- 
duct of  the  decomposition  of  uric  acid  by  nitric 
acid,  first  noticed  by  BrugnatelH,  and  afterwards 
by  Wohler  and  Liebig. 

Prep.  Gradually  add  uric  -acid  to  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*35)  gently  heatedi  until  crystals  begin  to 
appear ;  then  cool,  and  throw  the  mass  on  a  fun- 
nel choked  with  asbestos  to  dram,  and  afterwardi 
drop  on  it  a  little  odd  water,  to  displace  the  last 
adhering  portions  of  acid  liquor ;  when  well  drmiiied 
dissolve  in  water,  and  crystallize,  employing  but 
Kttle  heat  The  acid  liquor  will  yield  4  or  5 
crops  of  crystals  by  treating  it  as  often  with  fresh 
uric  acid.  Prod.  80  to  9^  of  .the  uric  acid  cm* 
ployed. 
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Prop,  CrTBtab  efiloresoeiit ;  treated  with  al- 
fcalii  it  yields  allcaanie  acid. 

ALLOXANIC  ACID.  An  acid  diecorered  by 
Wohier  and  Liebig ;  it  is  formed  when  alloxan  is 
deoomposed  by  the  alkalis.  Prep.  Treat  an  aque- 
ous solution  of  alloxan  with  baiyta  water,  and  de- 
ennpose  the  alloxanate  of  Barytas  formed  with 
dibite  snlphniic  acid ;  decant,  evaporate,  and  crys- 
tallize. Prop,  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
aUoxanaUs;  these  may  generally  be  made  from 
the  alloxanate  of  baryta  or  ammonia  by  double 
deeomposKion ;  some  of  them  are  soluble. 

ALLOXANTINE.  Obtained  by  Front  from 
mic  acid. 

Prep.  L  Boil  1  part  of  uric  acid  in  33  parts  of 
water,  and  add  dilute  nitric  acid  until  it  be  dis- 
solred ;  evaporate  to  |ds,  and  set  it  aside  for  12 
hooiB ;  the  crj^stals,  which  will  then  be  found  de- 
poHtedy  must  be  purified  by  resolution  and  crystal- 
liiation. 

IL  Diaaolve  alloxan  in  water,  and  pass  sulphur- 
sled  hydrogen  gas  throu^  the  solution,  until  the 
tUoxantine  be  deposited  as  a  crystalline  mass, 
which  must  be  purified  by  resolution  and  crystal- 
Uzation. 

ALLOT.  Sytu  Allat.  Aluaob,  {Fr.)  Li- 
aiKTifo,  (Oer,)  (From  the  French  verb  AUoyer, 
to  mix  one  metal  with  another  for  the  purposes  of 
eomaga.)  Combinations  of  the  metals  with  each 
other  obtained  by  fusion.  The  term  was  formerly 
restricted  to  gold  and  silver  when  mixed  with 
metals  of  inferior  value,  but  is  now  applied  to  any 
mixture  of  two  or  more  metals. 

Prop.  Most  of  the  metals  umte  with  each  other 
by  fusion  or  amalgamation,  and  acquiro  new  prop- 
erties. Thno:  copper,  alloyed  with  xine,  becomes 
Arassy  and  possesses  a  di^rent  density,  hardness, 
and  color  to  either  of  its  constituents.  It  is  yet 
nadeeided  whether  alloys  tend  to  be  formed  in  defi- 
nite or  equivalent  proportions  of  the  metals  of 
which  they  aro  eompcned,  or  nnite  in  any  ratio, 
like  sogar  and  water.  The  proportions  contained 
in  the  natural  alloys  of  cold  and  silver,  as  well  as 
some  phenomena  attendmg  the  cooling  of  several 
alloys,  from  a  state  of  fusion,  go  far  to  show  the 
finner  to  be  the  case.  (Rudberg.)  As,  however, 
the  metaliic  oompbunds  aro  generally  soluble  in 
each  other,  or  combine  by  fusion  and  mixtun, 
their  natnve  is  much  obscured.  Alloys  generally 
melt  at  lower  temperatures  than  those  required  for 
the  fiiBion  of  their  separate  metals,  which  aflS>rds 
strong  evidence  of  a  chemical  change  having  ti^en 
pbee.  They  also  usually  pooMss  moro  tenacity 
aad  hardnea  than  the  mean  of  their  constituents ; 
bat  their  malleability,  ductility,  and  their  power  of 
niwling  oxygen  are  diminished.  The  combination 
of  two  brittle  metab  is  always  hritUe  ;  that  of  a 
farittie  and  a  ductile  metal  generally  so;  and  this 
is  also  somotimeo  the  ease  with  two  ductile  metals. 
Fitom  the  number  of  the  metals,  it  is  evident  that 
nveial  hundred  eombinationa  may  be  made,  but 
■boot  fiO  aie  all  that  have  been  carefully  examined 
by  the  ehemkt,  and  not  more  than  |d  part  of  that 
Bamber  has  been  applied  to  nsefrU  purposes. 
Amcag  theso,  however,  may  be  found  some  pos- 
Msaiag  most  valuable  properties,  not  to  be  met 
with  in  the  pore  metals. 

Prefk  No  gisneni  rules  for  the  manufacture  of 
■iloyiappiiayUe  toeaoh  eaa  be  giv«B ;  but  it  may 
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be  remarked  that,  in  uniting  those  metals,  di^r* 
ing  greatly  in  their  fusibility,  the  more  fusible  on« 
should  not  be  added  to  the  other  until  it  be  melted, 
or  sufficientiy  heated,  and  then  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible temperature  at  which  a  perfect  union  will  take 
place  between  the  two,  lest  the  more  fusible  one 
should  evaporate  or  be  oxidized,  and  thus  cause  the 
compound  to  be  imperfect  The  mixture  is  usually 
efiected  under  a  flux,  or  some  material  that  will 
prevent  evaporetion  and  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere. Thus :  in  melting  lead  and  tin  together, 
in  forming  solder,  resin  or  tallow  is  thrown  upon 
the  surface  ;  in  tinning  copper,  the  surface  is  rub- 
bed with  sal  ammonia ;  and  in  combming  some 
metals,  powdered  charcoal  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  For  further  information  on  this  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  table,  and 
to  the  separate  articles  devoted  to  the  more  impor- 
tant alloys.    (See  BaoNzi,  Bbass,  Pkwtir,  dus.) 

Table  of  the  principal  Alloyi. 

CamhhMtg  metaU.  AlUifft  produced. 

AfMnle  aod  eoiqier    •    •    .    White  Copper  or  Packfonff. 
Tin  and  Lead Bolder  and  ComaMa  Pewter 

•nawith^c'cpSS^Sii     {B^PjwtercrBritaaala 

'^^^\    Bto^    I        FwlWe Metal. 

r  Bronze  Metal, 

TlaaadCopper   .   .   .    .  <  gSf '*^"" £' 

[CaanoB     do. 
Cop|>««idil».    .    .    .  jgSSigoM.       \ 

Silver  and  Ck>pper    .    .    .     Btaadard  Silver. 

Gold  with  j   ^SKe"**   }      ^-      ^^ 
Metcuff  aad  other  Melala     Amalgaiaii. 
(See  also  Ahaloams.) 

ALMOND  TREE,  (Amtgdalus  cohhonis.) 
The  kernels,  eweet  almonde,  are  pectoral  and 
cooling,  but  mawkish ;  imported  from  the  south  oi 
Europe  and  the  Barbary  coast  Blanched  almondoi. 
Almonds  thrown  into  boiling  water  until  the  akin* 
comes  off  by  pressing  between  the  fingers,  the  hoi 
water  is  then  strained  away,  the  almonds  flung 
into  cold  water,  peeled,  and  dried,  either  in  a  stove 
or  the  sun,  until  they  are  brittle.  Btamt  tdmande. 
Used  to  color  and  flavor  liqueurs.  Bitter  almonde. 
A  variety,  imported  from  Mogadore,  used  to  re- 
lieve the  flavor  of  the  sweet  almonds,  and  to  clear 
muddy  water ;  both  pressed  for  oil.  Almond  cake, 
left  on  pressing  the  oil,  used  fbr  washing  the  hands. 

Remarke.  Almonds  are  principally  used  for  ob« 
taming  the  oil ;  and  in  medicine  for  the  prepara* 
tion  in  a  confection  and  mixture ;  and  in  confec- 
tionary, as  an  agreeable  flavoring,  Slc. 

ALMOND  FLAVOR.    Syn.  Essence  op  srr 
TEE   Almonm.    Esremoe    op  peach   Kernbus. 
QimrrBSBEircB  op  Noteau,  Slc.    Prep.  Dissolve 
1  oz.  of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  m  1  pint  of 
spirits  of  wine. 

Prop.,  uses,  ^e.  Used  as  a  flavoring  for  wine, 
cordialB,  pexfumerv,  putry,  dec.,  and  in  any  case 
where  it  is  wiriied  to  impart  an  agreeable  nutty 
flavor  or  smelly  also  to  prepare  bitter  almond  wa- 
ter. Caution.  It  should  be  used  in  very  small 
quantities,  as  it  is  very  powerful.  A  few  drope  tfrs 
n^eientfor  seoerol  poufide  of  poetry. 

ALMONDS,  TO  CANDY.    O^r.   Bbnoh' 
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iny  quantity  of  almonds,  then  fry  or  bake  them  in 
butter,  until  they  acquire  a  light  brown  color ;  wipe 
them  with  a  napkin ,  pour  o^er  them  sirup,  (boiled 
to  a  thread,;  and  stir  until  cold. 

Remarks,  According  to  Mn.  Rundel,  almonds 
so  prepared  were  highly  thought  of  by  the  London 
guests  of  his  Highness  Prince  Ekbaladoola,  the 
Nawaub  of  Oude,  from  whose  cook  this  receipt 
was  obtained. 

ALMOND  PASTE.  Prep,  Blanched  almonds 
4  oz. ;  white  of  1  egg ;  spirit  of  wine  and  rose  wa- 
ter, q.  s.  Proc,  Beat  the  almonds  to  a  smooth 
paste  in  a  mortar,  then  add  the  white  of  egg  and 
enough  rose-water,  mixed  with  i  its  weight  of  spi- 
rit of  wine,  to  give  the  proper  consistence.  Use. 
As  a  cosmetic,  to  prevent  chapped  hands,  &«. 

Remark.  The  tdcins  will  easily  come  oiF  if  the 
almonds  be  immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling 
hot  water. 

ALOES.  As  there  are  several  descriptions  of 
this  drug,  and  the  commoner  sorts  are  frequenlY 
sold  for  the  more  expensive,  the  following  charac- 
teristics will  assist  the  reader  in  recognising  such 
deceptions. 

ALOES,  SOCOTRINE.  Char,  Color,  garnet 
red  to  golden  red ;  smell,  peculiar  and  aromatic, 
not  unluLe  a  decaying  russet  apple,  especially  when 
breathed  on  or  warmed  ;  taste,  permanently  and 
intensely  bitter ;  fracture,  conchoidal ;  softens  in 
the  hand  and  becomes  adhesive;  yet  retains  con- 
siderable brittlenesB ;  powder,  bright  golden  yel- 
low color  ;  central  portions  of  the  lumps  often  soft, 
especially  when  first  imported.  The  Ld.  Ph.  states 
that  socotrine  aloes  should  be  *'  in  thin  pieces, 
translucent  aud  garnet  red,  almost  entirely  soluble 
in  spirit  of  tiie  strength  of  sheny  ;  very  rare." 

ALOES,  HfiPATIC.  Chmr,  Leas  odorons, 
darker-colored,  and  more  opaque  than  the  preced- 
ing ;  digested  inspirit  of  wine,  gives  a  yellow  gran- 
ular powder,  resembling  lycopodium,  and  insoluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid ; 
but  freely  soluble  in  liquor  of  potassa,  which  it 
turns  red.  Remarks.  The  finer  and  paler  sam- 
ples of  this  aloes  constitute  the  mass  of  what  is 
sold  for  socotrine.  It  yields  a  powder  of  a  duller 
color  than  the  latter. 

ALOES,  BARBADOES.  Char.  Color,  dark 
brown  or  black ;  smell,  strong  and  unpleasant, 
especially  when  breathed  upon ;  powder,  dull 
olive  yellow. 

ALOES,  CAPE.  Char.  Smell,  stronger  than 
the  last ;  color,  deep  greenish  brown ;  appearance, 
•shining  and  resinous;  fracture,  glassy;  powder, 
ilively  greenish-yeUow  color. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  principal  kinds  of 
aloes ;  but  there  are  several  other  common  sorts, 
.as  the  Mocha,  Caballine,  and  Indian,  all  of  which 
are  melted  and  doctored  up  by  the  conscientious 
druggist,  and  sold  for  Barbadoes  and  hepatics. 
They  may,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  by 
an  experienced  person,  by  their  odor  and  appear- 
.ance,  which  are  widely  diiSbrent 

ALOES,  STRAINED.  Syn.  Milted  Aloes. 
Aloe  colata.  Oper.  L  Melt  aloes  in  a  copper 
pan  by  the  heat  of  a  steam  or  water-bath,  then 
press  them  through  a  strong  hair  or  wire  sieve. 

II.  Melt  the  idoes  as  alwve,  but  with  the  addi- 
ion  of  about  twice  their  weight  of  water,  strain 
vd  evapocate. 


Remarks,  Mocha  and  other  common  nktm^ 
treated  in  this  way  and  colored,  are  frequeatljr 
sold  for  melted  socotrine  and  hepatics.  The  color* 
ing  employed  is  osually  the  precipitated  caibonato 
of  iron  (sesquioxide)  or  Venetian  red,  in  fine  pow* 
der,  and  sometimes  a  little  annatto.  The  impos- 
ture is  not  readily  detected  by  mere  inspection  by 
any  one  unaccustomed  to  these  matters,  hence  the 
impunity  with  which  the  fraud  is  perpetrated.  The 
object  in  melting  aloes  is  to  deprive  it  of  the  for* 
eign  matters,  which  it  generally  contains  in  large 
quantities,  as  sand,  leaves,  pieces  of  wood,  «c. 
The  action  of  the  heat  drives  off  much  of  the  nan- 
seous  smell  from  the  commoner  kinds,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  deepens  their  odor  and  renders  their 
appearance  more  translucent  and  resinoas,  and 
hence  disguises  their  original  nature.  The  opera* 
tion  of  melting  aloes  on  the  large  scale,  is  usually 
carried  on  at  nightt  in  consequence  of  the  nan- 
seous  fumes  evolved,  which  may  be  smelt  at  a 
great  distance. 

ALOETIC  ACID.  This  acid  exists  in  a  wa- 
tery solution  of  aloes.  Tronmisdorf  supposed  it 
to  be  the  gallic  acid,  but  Dr.  Pereira  regwds  it  as 
a  distinct  principle.  Gallic  acid  gives  a  blue  ookir 
with  the  persalts  of  iron,  but  infusion  of  aloes  pro- 
duces an  olive  brown  one.  (Pereira.)  Prep.  It  is 
prepared  by  adding  diacetate  of  lead  to  an  infusion 
of  aloes,  and  'decomposing  the  precipitate  with  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen.  Remarks,  This  acid  must  be 
distinguished  from  polychromic,  chrysammic,  and 
other  acids  produced  from  aloes  by  the  action  of 
nitric  acid. 

ALTERATIVES.  (From  the  Latin  aUer;  1 
change.)  Medicines  that  establish  the  healthy 
functions  of  the  body,  without  producing  any  sen* 
sible  evacuation,  by  perspiration,  vomiting,  or 
purging.  Small  doses  of  the  preparations  of  mer- 
cury are  among  the  most  useful  and  generally  em- 
ployed alteratives.  Various  formula  for  alteratiTe 
medicines  will  be  found  in  this  work. 

ALTHIONIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Re- 
gnault  m  the  residual  liquor  from  the  preparatkni 
of  defiant  ns,  from  alcohol,  and  oil  of  vitiioL 

Prep.  Dilute  with  water  and  neutralize  with 
hydrate  or  milk  of  lime.  Decant  the  solotiaa* 
which  contains  althionate  of  litaie,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.  Dissolve  the  crystals  in  water,  and 
precipitate  with  oxalic  acid ;  the  solution  is  diluta 
althionic  acid. 

Prop.  A  sour  liquid,  forming  salts,  called  al- 
thionates,  with  the  bases,  which  have  the  aaxne 
composition  as  the  sulpho-vinates ;  they  are,  hofw* 
ever,  distmct  salts.  (Regnault  and  EttUng.) 

ALUM.  Syn.  Lump  Alum.  Rock 
Sulphate  op  Alumina  and  Potash.  Auui 
{Lat.;)  Alun,  (JFV.;)  Alaun,  {Oer,;)  Auimt, 
(I>ttt.)  A  salt  composed  of  alumina,  potassay  and 
sulphuric  acid,  and  in  its  usual  state,  a  large  qtma- 
tity  of  combined  water. 

Manufact.  The  principal  alum  works  in  Elnc* 
land  are  near  Paisley  and  Whitby.  The  minerua 
from  which  it  is  procured  are  called  ainminoqn 
slate,  shale,  or  schist,  and  firequently  alum  ore. 
Proc.  The  ore,  placed  in  heaps  and  moisteiied 
from  time  to  time  with  water,  becomes  ffFadnnlly 
hot,  and  falls  into  a  pulverent  state.  iVhoa  it 
does  not  posssss  this  property,  by  mere  exposura  to 
air  and  moisture^  it  is  broken  into  pteces  and  laid 
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ifon  a  bed  of  bimhwood  and  nnall  ooal,  to  the 
iepth  of  about  4  feet,  when  the  pile  is  filed,  and 
Aeih  lumps  of  alum  rock  thrown  on,  until  the 
Bsas  beoomes  of  considerable  height  and  size ;  the 
eombustion  is  then  oondueted  with  a  smothered 
fire,  until  the  calcination  ■  complete.  The  pile  is 
then  sUowed  to  oool,  and  further  exposed  to  the 
action  of  air  and  moisture.  The  residuum  of  the 
boning  is  now  plaoed  in  large  stone  cisterns,  and 
tboroogfaly  edulcorated  with  water,  until  all  the 
solttUe  portion  is  dissolved;  the  solution  is  then 
conoentrated  in  another  stone  cistem,  so  made 
that  the  flame  and  heated  air  of  its  reverberatory 
furnace  sweep  the  suifiiee  of  the  liquor.  The 
ertporation  is  continued  until  it  is  near  the  point, 
but  somewhat  wtaker  than  that  at  which  it  would 
deponte  crystals  on  cooling ;  it  is  then  run  off,  after 
defecation*  into  other  cisterns,  and  solution  of  com- 
mon muriate  or  sulphate  of  potaaea,  or  (sometimes) 
impure  sulphate  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  added 
until  a  cloud  or  milkinesi  ceases  to  be  produced  on 
adding  more ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  settle  and  get 
tborottgfaly  cold,  and  the  supernatant  mother  liquor 
being  drawn  off  with  a  pump  or  syphon,  the  pre- 
cipitata  is  well  drained.  It  is  next  well  washed 
by  stirring  it  up  with  a  little  very  €old  wilier^ 
wbich  after  draining  off,  the  operation  is  repeated 
a  second  time.  A  saturated  solution  of  the  alum 
m  then  formed  in  a  leaden  boiler,  and  the  clear 
portion  is  ran  off,  while  boiling  hot,  into  crystalli- 
zing  vesMils,  called  ''  roaching  auks,**  from  which 
it  IS  taken,  after  the  lapse  of  about  a  week,  in  the 
Ibrm  of  large  crystalUne  masses,  which  are  broken 
up  and  packed  in  casks  for  sale. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  most 
approved  mode  of  making  the  alum  of  conmierce. 
It  has  lately,  however,  been  made  at  some  chem- 
ical works  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  by  the  direct 
eombination  of  oil  of  vitriol  with  a  pure  aluminous 
day,  the  potash  being  afterwards  added.  This  is 
a  revival  ci  the  method  first  adopted  by  Chaptal. 
A  paient  alum  is  manufactured  at  the  same 
worics,  which  contains  no  alkali,  and  is,  conse- 
quently, preferable  for  dyenig,  ss  it  is  the  alumina 
alsne  that  fonns  the  valuable  ingredient  in  alums. 
Salts  having  the  same  general  appearance  and 
behavior  as  common  alum,  may  be  made  by  re- 
placing the  sulphate  of  potassa  in  the  common 
ainra,  by  ammonia  or  soda.  Such  compounds  are 
known  as  anmionia  and  soda  alum.  The  best 
ssrt  of  alum  is  formed  when  potassa  alone  has 
been  employed  in  its  manufacture  Good  alum 
cantains  about  11  per  cent  of  alumina,  10  per 
cent  of  potassa,  33  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  46  of 
water. 

Uses,  4^  Alum  is  used  in  larre  quantities  in 
many  manufactories ;  added  to  tulow,  it  renders 
it  hsiider ;  jmnteis*  cushions,  and  the  blocks  used 
in  the  calico  manufactory,  are  rubbed  with  burnt 
almn  to  remove  any  greasiness,  which  might  pre- 
vent the  hik  or  color  from  sticking.  WmnI,  suf- 
fideatly  soaked  in  a  solution  of  alum,  does  not 
eoaily  take  fire ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  paper  im- 
pngnated  with  it,  which  is  fitter  to  keep  gunpow- 
der, as  it  also  excludes  moistnre.  Paper  impreg- 
nated with  alum  is  useful  in  whitening  silver,  ami 
aOrering  bnss  without  heat.  Alum  mixed  in  milk 
helps  the  separation  of  its  butter.  If  added  in  a 
very  01111  quantity  to  torbid  water,  in  a  few  mm* 


utes  it  rendsn  it  perfectly  Hmpid,  without  any  bad 
taste  or  quality ;  while  the  sulphuric  add  imparts 
to  it  a  very  sensible  addity,  and  does  not  precipi* 
tate  so  soon,  or  so  well,  the  Miaque  earthy  mix- 
tures that  render  it  turbid,  as  I  have  often  tried. 
It  is  used  in  making  pyropborus,  in  tanning,  and 
many  other  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  art 
of  dyeing,  in  which  it  is  of  the  greatest  and  most 
important  use,  by  cleansing  and  opening  the  pores 
on  the  surface  of  the  sobrtanoe  to  be  dyed,  ren- 
dering it  fit  for  receiving  the  coloring  particles,  (by 
imparting  alumina  to  me  stuli^)  and  in  this  way 
making  the  color  fixed.  Creyons  generally  con- 
sist of  the  earth  of  alum,  finely  powdered,  and 
tinged  for  the  purpose.  In  medicine  alum  is  used 
as  a  tonic  and  stringent,  in  doses  of  5  to  20  grs. ; 
OS  a  gargle,  (3|  to  J  pint  of  water  ^  and  as  a  col- 
lyrium  and  injection,  (10  to  15  gra  to  6  ox.  of 
water.)  In  lead  colic,  3ss  to  3ij  of  alum  dissolved 
m  gum  water,  every  3  or  4  hours,  is  said  to  be  in- 
falUble.  Powdered  alum  is  frequently  applied 
with  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  in  cases  of  sore  throat 
and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth,  dus. 

Pur.  The  usual  impurity  which  reislers  alum 
unfit  for  the  uses  of  the  dyer,  is  the  ferro-sulphate 
of  potassa,  but  if  iron  be  present  in  any  other 
shape,  it  is  equally  injurious.  Common  alum  fre- 
quently contains  ammonia,  from  -urine  or  the  crude 
sulphate  of  the  gas-works,  having  been  employed 
in  its  manufacture.  This  may  be  detected  by  add- 
ing a  little  quicklime  or  caustic  potassa.  Powdered 
alum  is  commonly  adulterated  with  large  quanti- 
ties of  common  salt,  when  its  sdotion  may  be 
tested  as  described  for  muriatic  acid  and  the  mu- 
riates. Pure  alum  should  form  a  coloriess  solution 
with  water,  and  give  a  white  predpitate  with  pure 
potassa  soluble  in  an  ezceas  of  the  latter.  It  should 
sufifer  no  change  on  the  addition  of  tinct  of  galls, 
prussiate  of  potash,  or  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

AnL  When  excessive  doses  of  alum  have  been 
taken,  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc  should  be 
given  immediately,  followed  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water,  and  as  soon  as  the  vomiting 
ceases,  give  a  purgative. 

ALUM,  BURNT.    8pL  DeiboAlum.  Auj- 

MKN  USrUM.     AliUMBN  SICOATUM.      A.  XXSIOCATUM. 

Proc,  Liquefy  alum  in  a  shallow  earthen  vessel 
over  the  firs,  then  cautiously  raise  the  heat  until 
ebullition  has  cessed.  (P.  L.) 

Remarks,  It  is  better  to  tako  mors  time,  than 
to  employ  tee  much  heat,  lest  a  portion  of  the  acid 
be  driven  off  as  well  as  the  water.  Use.  Similar 
to  common  alum,  but  less  soluble ;  dose  10  to  30 
gn.  m  colic ;  it  is  used  as  an  eseharotic  to  bum 
down  proud  flesn,  ttc. 

ALUM,  IRON.  Prep.  Mfac  the  solution  of 
sulphate  of  potassa  with  a  solution  of  tersulphate 
of  peroxide  of  iron,  and  crystallise  by  spootaneoos 
evraoretion. 

Aemarks,  This  salt  lor  the  most  part  resembles 
common  alum.  It  has  sometimes  a  slight  pink 
odor.  In  a  sunilar  way  may  be  made  chreme 
and  nmnganese  alums.  In  aH  these  salts  ammo- 
nia may  be  substitnted  for  potassa,  wit  (imilar 
results. 

ALUM,  ROACH.  Syn.  Roman  Aunt.  Trat* 
KEY  Aum.  Ran  Alum,  dtc.  A  very  pure  sort  of 
alum,  imported  from  Roccha  m  Syria,  and  Toifa 
in  Italy,  oovered  with  an  efiloresceBco  of  a  palish 
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rod  or  n»e  color.  The  article  generally  met  with 
ia  commerce  under  this  name  ia,  however,  nothing 
but  common  EnffUah  alu^^  broken  into  pieces 
about  the  size  of  aunonds,  and  colored  with  a  little 
bole  or  rose  pink.  This  is  done  by  shaking  the 
fragments  in  a  sieve  over  a  vessel  of  hot  water, 
and  then  stirring  them  up  with  the  color,  until  the 
surface  is  unifomily  tingeid  therewith.  In  the  gen- 
uine roach  alum,  the  cdor  not  only  covers  the  sur- 
face, but  also  partially  pervades  the  substance  of 
the  crystals. 

ALUM,  WHEY.  Pr^p.  BoU  i  oz.  of  alum 
with  a  puit  of  milk,  and  strain  it  Use.  A  wme- 
glassful  in  diarrhGea  two  or  three  times  daily. 

ALUMINA.  8yn,  Puax  Aujmuce.  Ozidb  of 
Aluminum.  MAGisTBar  ov  Alum.  Alumihous 
Eartik  Earth  or  Alum.  Argil,  &c.  This  sub- 
stance is  the  base  of  the  common  alum,  just  de- 
scribed, and  is  about  one  of  the  most  abundant 
productioDS  of  nature.  It  forms  a  large  proportion 
of  the  clay  out  of  which  bricks,  pipes,  and  earth- 
enware are  manufactured,  and  in  a  pure  and  crys* 
tallized  state,  constitutes  the  ruby  and  sapphire, 
two  of  the  hardest  and  most  valuable  of  the  gems. 

Pref,  L  Dissolve  alum  in  6  times  its  weight  of 
boiling  water,  add  a  sohition  of  carbonate  of  potas* 
sa,  (in  slight  excess,)  agitate  for  a  few  minutes, 
filter  and  wash  with  distilled  water.  To  render 
this  perfectly  pure,  it  must  be  dissolved  in  weak 
muriatic  acid,  and  again  thrown  down  with  am- 
monia, washed  with  water,  and  exposed  to  a  white 
heat  in  a  crucible.    (Benelins.) 

11.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  alum  with  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  barium,  filter,  evaporate  to  dry- 
ness, and  ignite  the  residuum.     (Liebig.) 

IIL  Expose  perfectly  pure  ammonia  alum  to  a 
white  heat  (Gay  Lussac) 

Remarhe.  It  is  necesnry  to  employ  perfectly 
pure  alum  to  prevent  the  product  being  vitiated. 
The  third  is  the  simplest  process,  where  pure  am- 
monia alum  can  be  got ;  but  as  this  is  seldom  the 
case,  the  second  diould  be  used  in  preference,  to 
the  first  The  hydrate  of  alumina,  in  the  moist 
state,  is  used  to  mix  with  oxide  of  cobalt,  and  sev- 
eral other  substances,  as  a  base  for  the  color.  In 
this  form  it  is  sometimes  called  gelatinous  alumina. 

ALUMINA  AND  ITS  SALTS,  TESTS 
FOR.  1.  Ammonia  and  the  alkaline  carbonates 
separate  a  bulky  white  powder  (hydrate  of  alumi* 
na)  from  its  solutions  in  the  acids.  SL  Pure  po- 
tassa  and  soda  tluow  down  a  white  powder,  soluhle 
in  excess  of  the  precipitant  3.  Phomhate  of  am- 
monia gives  a  white  precipitate.  4.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium causes  a  white  precipitate,  paanng  into  a 
permanent  yellow.  5.  At  n  strong  red  heat  its 
salts  part  with  some  of  their  acid,  a  Neither  ox- 
alate of  ammonia,  tartaric  acid,  prussiate  of  potash, 
nor  tincture  of  gails*  disturb  their  solutions.  7.  Bi- 
Bulphate  of  pot^,  added  to  concentrated  eolntions, 
gives  a  precipitate  of  octahedral  crystals  of  alum. 
(See  the  article  Brbao.) 

ALUMINA,  ACETATE  OF.  Prep.  L  Add 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  to  another  of  sul- 
phate of  alumina* 

II.  {CdLieofTifUa^e  mordant.)  Prep.  AM  IQO 
parts  of  ahun  to  ISO  paiCs  of  sugar  of  lead,  each 
being  first  diamlved  separately  m  hot  water,  and 
allowed  to  coot  bslBte  miiing;  deeaat  the  dear 


Prop.  Very  soluble  in  water;  astringeat;  b| 
evaporatba,  it  may  be  procured  as  a  gummy  mass 
but  much  heat  decomposes  it  Uee.  In  calice 
printing  as  a  mordant,  mixed  with  starch  or  gum 
to  thicken  it  In  dyeing,  as  a  mordant,  the  thick 
ening  being  omitted.  Its  valuable  properties  de- 
pend upon  the  feeble  afllnity  existing  between  its 
constituents,  which  is  counterbalanced  by  that  of 
the  cotton  fibres  at  a  moderate  heat  Chemically 
pure  acetate  of  alumina  b  made  by  the  first  ior- 
mula,  or  by  dissolving  the  fresh  hydnte  in  concsen- 
ttated  acetic  acid.  The  dyer's  mordant,  mads 
like  No.  II.,  contains  much  sulphate  of  potaan, 
which  is  necesnry  for  its  pn^r  action  on  the 
doth. 

ALUMINA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn,  Tbr- 
suLPHATB  or  Alumina.  Prep.  Saturate  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  with  the  freriily  precipitated  hy- 
drate, evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Remarke.  Crystallizes  with  difficulty.  The  di- 
sulphate  falls  down  from  its  solution  when  ammo- 
nia is  added.  The  mineral  called  aluminite,  found 
near  Newhaven,  in  Sussex,  and  other  places,  is  a 
disulphate  of  alumina. 

ALUMINUM.  iS^yn.  Aujminiuk.  The  me- 
tallic base  of  alumma ;  discovered  by  Davy.  The 
following  is  Wohler^s  method  of  obtaininj^  this 
metal. 

Prep.  Make  a  thick  paste  of  alumina,  powdena 
charcoal,  sugar,  and  oil,  and  heat  it  in  a  covered 
crucible  untu  aU  the  organic  matter  is  deetroyed; 
then  transfer  the  product  to  a  poreelain  tube,  and 
connect  the  one  end  with  another  tube  containing 
dried  muriate  of  lime,  and  the  other  end  with  a 
small  tubulated  receiver.  Then  expose  the  porce- 
lain tube  to  the  heat  of  a  small  oblong  fumaoe, 
and  having  connected  the  muriate  of  lime  tube 
with  a  vessel  disengaging  chlorine,  pass  the  gas 
through  the  iqiparatus,  at  the  same  time  raising  the 
heat  of  the  tube  to  redness.  In  one  or  two  houi% 
or  as  soon  as  the  tube  becomes  chewed,  the  whole 
must  be  allowed  to  cool,  and  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  chloride  of  aluminum  thus  formed  coUectetL 
9  or  10  pieces  of  potassium,  of  about  the  nze  of 
peas,  are  then  to  be  placed  in  a  platina  crucible, 
and  upon  them  an  equ^  number  of  similar  pieces 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  alumina,  fanned  as  above; 
the  cover  is  now  to  be  put  on  and  secured  in  its 
place  with  a  wire,  and  the  heat  of  a  spirit  lamp 
cautiouslv  applied,  until  the  spontaneous  incandes- 
cence of  the  matter  ceases.  Wlten  cold,  throw 
the  crucible  into  a  laige  vesMl  of  cold  water,  agi- 
tate and  coUeot  the  gray  powder  deposited,  and 
again  wash  it  well  and  dry  it 

Prop.  A  gray  powder,  consisting  of  small  me- 
tallic scales,  resembling  platina.  It  is  not  acted  on 
by  cold  water,  but  is  (ussolved  by  the  alkalis  aas 
some  of  the  ackls.  Heated  to  rednesa,  it  catches 
fire  and  bums  with  great  rapidity  in  the  air,  and 
in  oxygen  gas,  with  intense  brilliancy.  The  pow- 
der, blown  upon  the  flame  of  a  candle,  displays  an 
immense  number  of  inflamed  points  of  great  sgden- 
doc.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  Yupat  of 
phoqihorus,  it  buns  vividly,  and  prodnoes  seoqui' 
fkoepkortt  ofalumenum*  When  mixed  with  se- 
lenium and  exposed  to  heat,  a  bladcish  powder,  or 
oeletaurei  efahemhuh  is  fbnied.  When  heated 
nntil  strongly  incaadasoent,  and  HnaU  pieces  ei 
snlpbiir  dropped  npon  its  ■axilaoe»tfae  ■Matbriliiafli 
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with  the  formation  of  the  m«- 
fwnr/pAiiret.  Both  thk  and  the  last  article  pos- 
ies a  aeiiu-inetaUie  lustra,  and  are  easily  decom- 
posed by  exposure  and  moisture.  Should  any  of 
the  chloride  remain  unconsumed,  it  may  be  pre- 
sorred  in  naphtha. 

AMADOU.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
French,  and  is  applied  to  a  spongy,  combustible 
■nbstance,  made  fiom  a  species  of  mushroom,  (the 
UdetoB  i^riiiajius,)  which  grows  on  the  trunks  of 
tome  old  creea. 

Collect,  and  prep.  It  should  be  collected  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  and  the  outer 
baik  haying  been  removed  with  a  knife,  the  inner 
spongy  Ught-biown  substance  must  be  carefully 
•epaniited  from  the  woody  part  below.  It  must  be 
next  cut  into  slices  and  well  beaten  with  a  ham- 
mer or  mallet,  until  they  become  soft  and  easily 
polled  to  pieces  between  the  fingers.    It  is  now  fit 


ITsBs,  ^c  It  is  used  for  stopping  bleeding  and 
nme  other  surgical  purposes.  When  covered  with 
resin  plaster,  it  forms  an  excellent  article  for  the 
protection  of  abraded  surfaces  in  exposed  situations, 
and  a  small  piece  thus  prepared,  of  a  circular  ihape, 
having  a  round  hole  cut  in  the  middle,  the  nae  of 
the  apex  of  the  com,  forms  the  very  best  com- 
piasler,  as  from  its  great  softness  it  at  once  pro- 
tects the  part  from  pressure,  and  removes  the  cause. 
It  is  also  used  to  make  a  match  or  tinder. 

AMADOU  TINDER.  Syn.  Bolbtdb  Tin- 
DBS.  German  Tindbk.  Spunk.  Toociihatch. 
Too^wooD.  Prep,  I.  Boil  the  prepared  amadou 
in  a  strong  solution  of  saltpetre,  dry  and  beat  it 
well  with  a  mallet,  then  again  soak  it  in  the  solu- 
tioo,  d^  and  rub  out  the  excess  of  saltpetre. 

IL  Make  a  thin  paste  with  gunpowder  and 
valer,  to  which  a  little  spirit  may  be  added,  then 
thonnigfaly  imbue  the  prepared  amadou  with  it; 
diy,  beat  oat  the  loose  powder,  and  again  rub  it 
w^  the  paste ;  lastly,  dry  and  rub  out  the  loose 


Remmrkg.  From  the  color  of  the  last  tinder,  it 
has  received  the  name  of  black  spunk  ;  the  former 
ii  the  most  cleanly,  the  last  the  most  combustible. 
Hie  former  is  sometimes  called  red  amadou.  It  is 
■meh  used  as  a  touchmatch,  and  instead  of  tinder, 
cepecially  on  the  continent,  where  most  omokeri, 
prior  to  the  general  use  of  congreves,  carried  a  box 
with  them  containing  a  little  amadou  and  a  small 
flint  and  steeL 

AMALGAMS.  (From  ifM,  together,  and 
r^Eor,  to  marry.)  Substances  formed  by  mixing 
quicksilver  with  another  metal  Alloys  containnig 
^mckrilver.  Remarks.  Mereury  unites  with  most 
of  the  metals  by  mere  contact,  forming  amalgams. 
These  are  employed  for  various  purposes  in  the 
aiti,  as  silvering,  gilding,  coating  mirrors,  &c. 
(See  the  following  Articles.) 

AMALGAM,  AMMONIACAL.  This  is  a 
eomponnd  of  mercury,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
produced  by  placing  a  globule  at  metallic  mereury 
in  a  small  cavity,  formed  in  a  piece  of  sal  ammo- 
niac ;  the  negative  pole  of  a  powerful  voltaic  bat- 
tery is  then  brought  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  the  positive  pole  with  the  ammoniacal  salt. 
After  a  few  seconds  an  amalgam  of  a  ramified 
shape,  and  of  the  consistence  of  soft  butter,  is 
teoML    On  withdrawing  the  influence  of  the 


battery,  the  whole  returns  to  ha  farmer  conditkia 
2.  By  pnttmg  an  amalgam  of  mereury  and  potas* 
sinm  into  the  moisten^  cavity  of  the  sal  anmio* 
niac,  similar  results  ensue.  Retnarke,  The  phe- 
nomena attending  the  formation  of  this  amalgam 
have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  the  compound 
nature  of  nitrogen  and  the  existence  of  the  theo- 
retical base  ammonium. 

AMALGAM,  ELECTRICAL  Ing.  Zinc 
and  tin,  1  oz.  each ;  quicksilver,  2  oz.  Proc  Melt 
the  first  two  in  an  iron  ladle,  then  withdraw  it  from 
the  fire  and  add  the  mereury  also,  made  hot ;  stir 
well  together  with  an  iron  rod,  pour  the  melted 
metal  into  a  wooden  box,  and  shake  it  violently 
until  cold.  It  should  be  preserved  in  a  corked 
glass  viaL 

Uae  For  covering  the  cushions  of  electrical  ma- 
chines, ^r  which  purpose,  a  little  must  be  poured 
out  on  a  piece  of  clean  paper,  crushed  quite  smooth 
with  a  flat  knife,  and  then  spread  thinly  on  the 
surface  of  the  rubber,  previously  touched  over  with 
a  little  tallow. 

AMALGAM  OF  GOLD.  Prep,  Place  ona 
part  of  gold  in  a  small  iron  saucepan  or  ladle,  per- 
fectly clean,  then  add  8  parts  of  mercury,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat,  when  the  gold  will  dissolve ; 
agitate  the  mixture  for  one  minute,  and  pour  it  out 
on  a  clean  plate  or  stone  slab. 

Use.  For  gilding  brass,  copper,  dtc.  The  metal 
to  be  gilded  is  first  rubbed  over  with  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  mereury,  and  then  covered  with  a  very 
thin  film  of  the  amalgam.  On  heat  being  applied, 
the  mereury  volatilizes,  leaving  th^  gold  behind. 

Remarks.  A  much  less  proportion  of  gold  is  often 
employed  than  the  above,  where  a  very  thin  and 
cheap  gilduig  is  required,  as  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  the  mereury,  the  precious  metal  may 
be  extended  over  a  much  larger  surface.  A  simi- 
lar funalgam  prepared  with  mlver  is  used  for  sil- 
vering. 

AMALGAM  FOR  MIRRORS,  &c.  Ing. 
Lead  and  tin  of  each  2  oz. ;  bismuth  2  oz. ;  mer- 
cury 4  oz.  Proe.  Add  the  mereury  to  the  rest  in 
a  melted  state  and  removed  from  the  fire;  mix 
well  with  an  iron  rod. 

Uses,  ^.  Thia  amalgam  melts  at  a  low  heat, 
and  is  employed  for  silvering  the  insides  of  hollow 
glass  vessels,  globes,  convex  mirrors,  &c  Tho 
glass  being  well  cleaned,  is  carefully  warmed,  and 
the  amalgam,  rendered  fluid  by  heat,  is  then  poured 
in,  and  the  vessel  turned  round  and  round,  so  that 
the  metal  may  be  brought  in  contact  with  every 
part  of  the  glass,  which  it  is  desired  to  cover.  At 
a  certain  temperature  this  amalgam  readily  ad- 
heres to  l^ass. 

AMBER.  Syn.  Sucoinum  (Lot) ;  Suocm 
{Fr.) 'f  Bkkhwteis  (Oer.)  A  yellow  semi-transpa- 
rent, vegeto- mineral  substance,  somewhat  resem- 
bling copal,  much  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
trinkets,  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  Slc.  It  is  found 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  Sicily,  Poland* 
Saxony,  Siberia,  Greenland,  &c. 

Remarks.  The  finer  sorts  of  amber  fetch  very 
high  prices.  A  piece  of  a  pound  weight  Is  said  to 
be  worth  from  lOZ.  to  15L  5000  dollars  were  lately 
offered  in  Prussia  for  a  piece  weighing  13  lbs.,  and 
which,  it  was  stated  by  the  Armenian  merehants, 
would  fetch  from  30  to  40,000  dollars  in  Constan- 
tinople.   It  would  thus  appear  to  be  more  valued 
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in  the  east  than  in  England.  In  the  royal  cabi- 
net} Berlin,  there  ie  a  piece  weighing  18  Ibo.,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  laigest  ever  found.  The  coaner 
kinds  are  employed  in  medicine,  chemistry,  and 
the  arts. 

Identity,  Amber  may  be  known  from  mellite 
and  copal,  both  of  which  articles  are  occasionally 
•ibstituted  for  it,  by  the  following  characteristics. 

1.  Mellite  is  infusible  by  heat,  and  bums  white. 

2.  A  bit  of  copal,  heated  on  the  point  of  a  knife, 
catches  fire,  and  runs  into  drops,  which  flatten  as 
they  fall.  3.  Amber  bums  with  spitting  and  froth- 
ing, and  when  its  liquefied  particles  drop,  they  re- 
bound from  the  plane  on  which  they  falL  (M. 
HaOy.) 

AMBER  IS  JOINED  AND  MENDED  by 
smearing  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces  with  linseed 
or  boiled  oil,  and  then  strongly  pressing  them  to- 
gether, at  the  same  time  hol£ng  them  over  a  char- 
coal fire,  or  heating  them  in  any  other  way  in 
which  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  injury. 

AMBER  IS  WORKED  in  a  lathe,  polished 
with  whiting  and  water  or  oil,  and  finished  off  by 
friction  with  flanneL  During  the  operation  the 
pieces  often  become  hot  and  electrical,  and  fly 
mto  fragments,  to  avoid  which,  they  should  be  kept 
oool,  and  only  worked  for  a  short  period  at  a  time. 
The  workmen  are  said  to  suffer  considerably  from 
electrical  excitement,  often  experiencing  severe 
nervous  tremors  of  the  hands  and  arms. 

AMBER,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Dissolve 
shellac  in  an  alkaline  lye,  then  pass  chlorine 
through  the  solution  until  the  whole  of  the  lac  is 
precipitated.  After  washing  in  water,  this*  must 
be  melted  and  kept  over  the  fire  until  it  runs  clear, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn  ;  it  should  then 
be  poured  into  moulds  of  the  size  of  the  pieces  re- 
quired. 

Remarks.  The  darkest  and  hardest  pieces  of 
copal  are  also  often  substituted  for  amber.  The 
above  operation  requires  considemble  management 
(See  Chlorine  and  Gas.) 

AMBER,  SOLUBLE.  Prep.  Heat  the  am- 
ber cautiously  in  an  iron  pot,  over  a  clear  fire,  until 
it  softens  and  becomes  semi-liquid ;  then  add  pale 
boiled  linseed  oil,  heated  very  hot,  and  well  mix  it 
in  by  stirring.  The  best  proportions  are  3  Ibsi  of 
oil  to  4  lbs.  of  amber. 

Uses,  ^e.  In  this  state,  on  being  cooled  a  little, 
it  may  be  made  into  a  varnish  by  the  addition  of 
oil  of  turpentine ;  or  it  may  be  preserved  for  any 
length  of  time  if  covered  from  the  air,  and  is  al- 
ways ^ady  for  the  above  purpose  on  being  gently 
heated.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  cement  for  glass 
and  earthenware,  by  robbing  it  on  the  edges  of  the 
broken  piece,  previously  heated.  Amber  is  soluble 
in  sulphuric  acid  and  the  pure  alkalis,  but  neither 
of  these  solutions  can  be  used  in  the  arts.  The 
previous  method  is  that  followed  by  the  varnish- 
makers. 

AMBER,  TO  IMPROVE.  There  are  two 
methods  practised  by  the  workman  to  harden  com- 
mon amlwr,  and  to  render  it  clearer.  Oper.  I.  Boil 
the  pieces  of  amber  in  repe  oil  for  34  hours.  II.  Sur- 
round th)  amber  with  clean  sand  in  an  iron  pot, 
and  expose  it  to  a  gradually  increasing  heat  for  30 
or  40  hours.  During  this  process  pieces  must  be 
kept  in  the  sand  at  the  side  of  the  pot,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  occasional  examination,  lest  the  heat  be 


raised  too  high,  or  be  too  looff  oontinned.  Jts* 
markt.  The  second  process  is  said  to  require  much 
skill  and  experience  for  its  successful  performance. 

AMBEiC  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Crtstaixihb 
Ptkbtinb.  VoukTiLB  Resin  ov  Amskb.  This 
substance  is  obtained  as  a  yellowish  light  subli- 
mate towards  the  end  of  the  process  of  the  de- 
structive distillation  of  amber  in  close  vessels ;  it 
comes  over  after  the  last  portion  of  the  oil,  and  m 
found  in  the  neck  of  the  retort 

AMBER  VARNISH.  Prep.  Amber  1  lb.; 
pale  boiled  oil  10  oz.;  turpentine  1  pint.  Proe, 
Render  the  amber,  placed  in  an  iron  pot,  semi- 
liquid  by  heat ;  then  add  the  oil,  mix,  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  stir  in  the 
turpentine. 

II.  To  the  amber,  melted  as  above,  add  3  ob 
of  shellac,  and  proceed  as  before. 

Remarks.  This  varnish  is  rather  dark,  but  re- 
markably tough.  The  first  form  is  the  besL  It 
is  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  copal  varnish,  and 
forms  an  excellent  article  for  covering  wood,  «• 
any  other  substance  not  of  a  white  or  very  pale 
color.    It  dries  well,  and  is  very  hard  and  dnrable. 

AMBER  VARNISH,  BLACK.  Prep.  Am- 
ber  1  lb. ;  boiled  oil  J  pint ;  powdered  asphaltum 
6  OS. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint  Proc.  Melt  the 
amber,  as  before  described,  then  add  the  asphal- 
tum, previously  mixed  with  the  cold  oil,  and  after- 
wards heated  very  hot,  mix  well,  remove  the  ves- 
sel from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little  add  the 
tuxpentine,  also  made  warm. 

Remarks.  Each  of  the  above  varnishes  should 
be  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence  with  more  tur- 
pentine if  it  be  required. .  The  last  form  produeea 
the  beautiful  black  varnish  used  by  the  coach- 
makers.  Some  manufacturers  omit  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  asphaltum,  and  use  the  same  quantity 
of  clear  black  rosin  instead,  in  which  case  the 
color  is  brought  up  by  lampblack  reduced  to  an 
impalpable  powder,  or  previously  ground  very  fine 
with  a  little  boiled  oil.  The  vomish  made  in  this 
way,  lacks,  however,  that  richness,  brilliancy,  and 
depth  of  blackness  imparted  by  asphaltum. 

AMBERGRIS.  Syn.  Ambergkisea  {Lot) 
AMBRBoais  {Fr.)  A  substance  found  in  iiregular 
masses  floating  on  the  sea  in  tropical  climates,  and 
supposed  to  be  a  morbid  secretion  of  the  liver  or 
intestines  of  the  spermaceti  whale.  Prop.  Dirty 
pale  color;  very  odorous;  lighter  than  water; 
largely  employed  in  perfumery.  Pur.  From  its 
high  price  (about  31s.  per  oz.  retail)  it  is  frequent- 
ly adulterated  with  cheaper  matter.  When  quite 
pure  it  is  nearly  or  wholly  soluble  in  hot  ether  and 
alcohol,  and  yields  about  85|  of  ambreine.  Its 
sp.  gr.  should  not  exceed  '926  nor  be  less  than  *780. 
It  should  adhere  to  the  edge  of  a  knife  when 
scnped,  and  should  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
nails.  It  melts  at  144^,  and  flies  off  as  a  white 
vapor  at  212°.  It  should  bum  with  an  agreeable 
odor,  and  leave  no  notaUe  quantity  of  ashes.  It 
is  frequently  adulterated  with  gum  benzoin^  lab- 
danum,  farina,  meal,  &c.,  mixed  together,  and 
scented  with  musk.  Dose,  ^.  It  has  been  given 
in  doses  of  3  to  10  grs.  as  an  aphrodisiac. 

AMBERGRIS,  FACTITIOUS  oa  REDU- 
CED. An  article  is  sold  of  this  description,  which 
is  made  m  the  following  way.  Prep.  Ben  nnts 
6  oz. ;  spermaceti  8  os. ;  gum  benzoin  20  ol  ;  or- 
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Bi  powder  16  ox. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  aflfbLtum  3  oz. ; 
iincflage  of  gam  tragacanth  q.  a.;  good  grain 
amdc  1  oz. ;  genuine  ambergris  8  oz. ;  liquor  of 
ammonia  1  oz.  Proe.  Beat  to  a  perfectly  homo- 
geneous mass,  make  it  up  into  lumps,  and  dry. 

Remarks.  This  article  is  readily  distinguished 
from  genuine  ambergris  by  its  imperfect  solubility 
in  alcohol. 

AMBREINE.  Syn,  Auvkejjxa.  Odorous  ntm- 
ciTLB  of  ambergris.  Pfcp,  Digcst  ambereris  in 
hot  alcohol  of  0-837  until  the  latter  will  dtssolve 
no  more,  then  filter.  The  ambreine  will  be  de- 
posited on  cooling,  in  an  irregular  crystalline  mass. 
It  may  be  purified  by  resolution. 

Prop.  White,  smells  of  amber,  and  is  often  ad- 
TKntageously  substituted  for  that  substance  in  per- 
fumery. Melts  at  86^ ;  Tolatilizes  at  21S9.  Nitric 
acid  converts  it  into  ambreic  acid.  This  acid 
combines  With  the  bases,  and  resembles  cholesteric 
add. 

AMIBINE.  A  substance  found  in  starch  paste 
that  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
also  formed  immediately  by  the  action  of  hot  wa- 
ter. (Saussure,  Caventou.)  Its  properties  are  in- 
termediate between  those  of  starch  and  gum. 

AMILENE.  Prep.  When  the  oil  of  potato 
q«it  is  repeatedly  distilled  with  anhydrous  phos- 
phoric acid,  an  ethereous  liquid,  possessing  a  pe- 
culiar aromatic  odor,  is  obtained,  which  has  been 
called  amilene  by  Cahours. 

AMM  ELIDE.  A  white  powder,  possessing 
some  peculiar  properties,  discovered  by  Liebig. 
Prep.  It  is  prepared  by  diasolyine  melam,  mela- 
mine,  or  ammeline^  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  add- 
ing alcohol,  and  washmg  the  precipitate  with  cold 
water.  It  is  purified  by  resolution  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  precipitation  by  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

AMMELINE.  Prep.  Dissolve  melam  in  boil- 
ing dilute  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and  crystallize. 
Dasolve  the  crystals  in  pure  water,  and  precipitate 
with  ammonia.  Remarkt,  A  weak  alkaline  base, 
diKovered  by  Liebig.  It  consists  of  very  fine  nee- 
dies,  having  a  silky  lustre. 

AMMOrflA.  SyiL  Volatilx  Alkali.  Al- 
RALiifE  Air.  Gaseous  Ammonia.  Azotureted 
Htdrogen.  Pure  ammonia  is  an  Incondensable 
coioileaB  gas,  possessing  great  pungency  and  acrid- 
ncsB,  and  powerful  alkaline  properties.  Water 
readily  absorbs  about  500  times  its  volume  of  this 
snbstuice,  and  in  this  state  forms  strong  liquid 
ammonia,  which,  when  much  more  dilute,  is  pop- 
ulariy  Imown  as  spirits  of  hartshorn,  or  water  of 
ammonia.  As  usually  met  with  in  the  form  of  a 
semi-crystalline  whitish  mass,  commonly  called 
smelling  salts,  it  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid 
and  water,  forming  a  sesquicarbonate  of  this  base. 

Hist.,  Sources,  ^c  Ammonia,  in  combination 
with  acids,  ts  frequently  found  ready  formed  in 
natnre ;  but  that  met  with  in  commerce  is  an  ar- 
tificial production,  tt  is  found,  in  variable  quan- 
tities, amouf  the  saline  product  of  volcanoes,  in 
sea  water,  m  bituminous  coal,  and  in  the  atmo- 
qihere,  especially  that  of  large  towns.  The  mi- 
nute stellated  crystals  sometimes  found  on  dirty 
windows  in  London  and  other  populous  cities  con- 
ast  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  (Brande.)  Ammonia 
was  originally  brought  from  Egypt,  where  it  was 
Gbtained  by  sublimation,  under  the  form  of  sal 
ammoniac,  tnm  the  soot  produced  by  burning 


camel's  dung.  It  was  afterwards  procured  from 
putrid  urine  by  distillation ;  but  at  the  present  day 
it  is  chiefly  prepared  from  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  gas-works,  and  the  manufactories  of  ivory 
black,  animal  charcoal,  &o.  In  these  places  ; 
larger  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  liquor  is  ob- 
tained, to  which  either  sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid 
is  added,  by  which  it  is  converted  into  a  salt» 
which  may  be  obtained  nearly  pure  by  evapora* 
tion,  crystallisation,  and  aubsequent  sublimation 
Other  processes  have  been  adopted  for  the  prepa* 
ration  of  the  principal  salts  of  ammonia,  viz.,  its 
sulphate,  carbonate,  and  muriate,  some  of  which 
have  l>een  patented,  but  none  of  these  have  got 
into  general  use. 

Prep.  Mix  unslaked  lime  with  an  equal  weight 
of  sal  ammoniac,  both  dry  and  in  fine  powder ; 
introduce  the  mixture  into  a  glass  retort,  and  join 
the  beak  by  a  collar  of  Indian  rubber  to  a  glass 
tube  about  18  inches  long,  which  m«st  lie  hori- 
zontally, and  have  its  be^  bent  up  ready  to  be 
placed  under  a  glass  jar,  on  the  shelf  of  a  mercu- 
rial pneumatic  trough.  Heat  being  applied  by 
means  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  the  air  contained  in 
the  apparatus  having  been  expelled,  the  gas  may 
be  collected  for  use.  Ammonia  cannot  be  dried 
by  means  of  muriate  of  lime. 

Use.  It  is  employed  in  several  chemical  pro* 
cesses ;  absorbed  by  water  it  forms  liquor  of  am- 
monia, spirits  of  hartshorn,  &c.,  which  see. 

Tests  and  Char.  Ammonia  is  easily  rec<^ised 
by — 1.  Its  pungent  odor.  2.  By  turning  vegeta- 
ble blues  green  and  yellows  brown,  but  which  soon 
regain  their  previous  colors,  especially  on  the  ap- 
plication of  heat  3.  By  producing  dense  white 
fumes  when  brought  in  contact  with  those  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  as  for  instance,  by  holding  the  stopper 
moistened  with  the  latter  over  the  former.  7  ks 
salts  of  ammonia  may  be  known  by  the  followhig 
properties : — 1.  The  exhalation  of  ammoniacal  gas 
(recognised  by  its  odor)  when  mixed  with  caustio 
potassa,  or  soda.  2.  Dropped  into  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  platinum,  they  produce  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate. They  are  mostly  soluble  in  water,  vola* 
tiUj  and  crystallizable. 

Estimation.  This  is  usually  performed  by  put- 
ting a  given  weight  of  the  sample  into  a  small  re- 
tort, the  end  of  which  is  made  to  dip  into  a  vessel 
containing  dilute  muriatic  acid  A  stronsr  solution 
of  caustic  potassa  is  then  poured  into  the  retort, 
and  heat  applied  by  means  of  a  small  spirit  lamp. 
When  all  the  ammonia  is  distilled  over,  the  acid  so- 
lution must  be  evaporated  to  dryness  and  weighed, 
and  from  the  quantity  of  the  muriate  thus  found, 
the  weight  of  pure  ammonia  will  be  known ;  54 
parts  of  the  former  being  equivalent  to  17  of  the 
latter.  If  the  article  for  examination  be  a  solid 
substance  (as  a  salt)  it  may  be  dissolved  in  water 
or  dilute  acid  before  being  put  into  the  retort 

AMMONIA,  ACETATE  OF.  Prep.  I.  Mix 
together  equal  parts  of  sal  ammoniac  and  acetate 
of  potassa,  and  distil;  binacetate  of  ammonia 
passes  over  into  the  receiver,  as  an  oily  liquid, 
which  on  cooling  forms  a  radiated  crystalline  mass. 
By  passing  dry  ammoniacal  gas  into  this  salt, 
melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  it  is  transformed  into 
the  neutral  acetate,  and  becomes  solid  and  in- 
odorous. 

II.  By  saturating  strong  acetic  acid  with  am 
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monia,  and  eyaporating  over  Bulphuric  acid  in 
vacuo,  cryBtals  of  acetate  of  ammonia  may  be 
obtained. 

Prop.  Very  soluble  both  in  alcohol  and  water ; 
very  deliquescent 

AMMONIA,  ACETATE,  SOLUTION  QF. 
Syn.  MiNDERUB  Spirit.  Liquid  Acetate  or  Am- 
monia. Water  of  Acetate  or  Ammonia.  Prep. 
Saturate  distilled  vinegar  with  carbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Proportioru. 

Sesqulcarbonate    Distilled 
of  ammonia.       Tlnegar. 

Lond.  Ph.    .    |ivBB  4  pints. 

Edin.    "      .    Jj  f  Jxxiv  (8.  g.  1-005) 

Dub.     «      .    1  part     about  30  parts. 

Prop.  Colorless ;  taste  slightly  urinous ;  neutral 
to  litmus  and  turmeric  paper ;  when  concentrated 
by  heat  and  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  emits  the 
fumes  of  vinegar,  and  those  of  ammonia,  when 
mixed  with  caustic  alkali  or  liquor  of  potassa  in 
exccjss. 

Use,  Dose,  ^c.  It  is  a  very  common  febrifuge 
and  diaphoretic,  and  an  excellent  aperient  saline 
liquor.  Taken  warm  in  bed,  it  generally  proves  a 
powerful  sudorific;  and  as  it  operates  without 
heat,  it  is  used  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  dis- 
orders, where  medicines  of  the  warm  kind,  if  they 
fail  of  producing  sweat,  aggravate  the  disease. 
Its  action  may  likewise  be  determined  to  the  kid- 
neys, by  Will  king  about  in  cool  air.  The  common 
dose  is  half  an  ounce,  either  by  itself  or  along  with 
other  medicines  adapted  to  the  intention.  Exter- 
nally it  is  frequently  used  as  a  collyrium  in  chronic 
'»phthalmia :  1  oz.  to  9  oz.  of  water. 

Remarks.  It  b  very  necessary  to  avoid  an  ex- 
cess of  ammonia,  as  its  presence  would  prove  in 
many  cases  injurious,  especially  in  eye-waters.  A 
very  trifling  excess  of  acid  is  preferable.  The 
point  of  saturation  is  known  by  the  effervescence 
becoming  feeble  on  adding  more  ammonia,  and 
the  liquor  being  neutral  to  turmeric  and  litmus 
paper. 

AMMONIA,  SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE 
OF,  (CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  Saturate 
acetic  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*038,  with  sesquicarbouate  of 
ammonia  in  powder ;  about  2J  lbs.  of  the  latter  to 
1  gallon  of  the  former. 

Remarks.  The  same  precautions  are  necessary 
to  produce  a  neutral  solution  as  in  the  previous  ar- 
ticle. This  article  has  a  great  demand  in  the 
wholesale  drug  trade,  under  the  name  of  concen- 
trated liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  (liq.  ammon. 
acet.  cone.)  It  is  very  convenient  for  dispensing, 
f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water,  forms  the  liquor  am- 
moniffi  acetatis  of  the  L.  Ph. 

AMMONIA,  ARSENIATE  OF.  Prep.  Sat- 
urate a  strong  solution  of  arsenic  acid  with  the 
liquor  of  sesquicarbouate  of  ammonia ;  evaporate 
and  crystallize.  Remarks*  A  binaraeniate  may 
also  be  foniied  by  adding  an  excess  of  acid. 

AMMONIA,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  hot  and 
strong  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  until  saturation 
is  produced;  evaporate  as  last  Use.  To  make 
the  arseuite  of  iron.  Its  properties  and  action  are 
similar  to  those  of  arsenite  of  potash. 

AMMONIA,  ARGENTO-CHLORIDE  OF. 
Syn   AuMONio-oiiix>iUDX  or  Silver.    Prep,  Ex- 


pose well-washed  and  freshly  precinitated  chlorida 
of  nlver  to  the  action  of  ammoniacal  gas,  by  fda- 
cing  a  small  cup  containing  liquor  of  ammonia,  in 
an  evaporating  basin  containing  the  chloride,  and 
covering  the  whole  with  a  sheet  of  glass  or  writing 
paper.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  digest  the 
precipitate  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *880,  grad- 
ually applying  a  gentle  heat  until  at  length  the 
water  boils ;  then  remove  the  flask  from  Uie  fiie 
and  allow  it  to  cool,  when  crj'Stals  will  fomL 
These  must  then  be  collected,  washed  with  a  littlo 
cold  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  dried  by  pressure  be- 
tween  blotting-paper.  Caution.  This  article  should 
only  be  prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  as 
a  brown  fulminating  powaer^  of  the  vMst  danger- 
ous  description,  is  not  unfrequently  thrown  down 
from  the  liquor,  and  has  sometimes  led  to  ac* 
cidents. 

AMMONIA,  BENZOATE  OF.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve pure  benzoic  acid  in  strong  liquor  of  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia,  until  the  latter  is  saturated,  ap- 
plying (cautiously)  a  gentle  heat ;  cool  and  crys- 
tallize.    Uses,  4rC'  As  a  chemical  reagent 

Remarks.  When  the  solution  is  boiled  for  a 
short  time,  and  abandoned  to  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration, crystals  of  acid  benzoate  of  ammonia  ars 
deposited. 

AMMONIA,  BIMALATE  OF.  Prep  Add 
a  strong  solution  of  malic  acid  to  anotlier  of  neu- 
tral m  Jate  of  ammonia  ;  cautiously  evaporate  and 
crystallize.  Prop.  Large  crystals;  taste,  acid 
and  agreeably  saline ;  very  soluble  in  water. 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  So^ 
carbonate  of  Ditto.  Sesquicarbonate  of  Drr> 
TO.  VoLATius  Sal  Ammoniac  Baker^b  Salt. 
Volatile  Salts.  Prepared  Ammonia.  Ammonls 
Sesquicarbonab,  (P.  L.  and  £.)  Ammonlb  Car- 
BONAs,  (P.  D.)  Carbonate  d'Ahmoniaque,  {Ft.;) 
Kohlenbaures  Ammoniak,  (Ger.)  This  is  the 
substance  popularly  known  as  "  smelling  salts." 

Prep.  I.  Sal  ammoniac  1  lb. ;  dried  chalk 
1}  lb.  Proc.  Pulverize  the  ingredients  separately, 
then  mix  and  sublime  witli  a  gradually  increasing 
heat,  (L.  and  E.  Ph.)  Remarks.  The  above  are 
the  proportions  of  the  London  and  Scotch  Col- 
leges; they  are  as  2  to  3.  The  D.  Ph.  dirccta 
equal  quantities  of  dried  carbonate  of  soda  and  sal 
ammoniac  On  the  large  scale  this  salt  is  pro- 
pared  as  follows. 

II.  Sal  ammoniac,  or  pure  commercial  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  chalk,  equal  parts,  both  dry  and 
in  powder.  Mix  and  sublime  from  an  iron  pot, 
into  a  long  earthen  or  leaden  receiver,  well  cooled. 

Remarks.  The  receiver  is  usually  fitted  with  a 
moveable  lead  cover,  secured  by  a  water  joint,  and 
has  an  open  lead  pipe  in  the  bottom,  to  allow  the 
liquid  products  of  the  distillation  to  drain  off  into  a 
second  receiver.  When  made  of  the  impure  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  it  must  be  resubllmed  in  iron 
pots,  furnished  witii  leaden  heads  kept  cool.  A 
little  water  is  commonly  introduced  into  the  sub- 
liming pots,  to  render  the  product  translucent 
The  heat  is  usually  applied  by  means  of  a  common 
furnace,  but  a  steam  or  water  bath  ia  preferable, 
as  the  temperature  required  for  this  purpose  does 
not  exceed  200°  F. 

In  the  above  processes  the  salt  is  formed  by  the 
double  decomposition  of  the  ingredients,  a  muriate 
or  sulphate  of  lime  being  left  in  the  retort,  and 
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eaibonate  (sesqui-)  of  ammonia  paaring^  over  into 
the  i*re>er.  It  is  commonly  called  a  caibonate, 
bnt  it  B  pioperiy  a  sesqaicarbonate,  containing  1) 
itom  of  carbonic  acid  and  1  atom  of  ammonia, 
besides  combined  water.  (Phillips,  Rose,  Thomp- 
son.) As  it  is  usually  met  with,  its  composition 
ii  Yuiable,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
&c  The  chemically  pure  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia can  only  be  prepared  by  bringing  together  per- 
fectly pure  and  dry  carbonic  acid  and  ammoniacal 
gases.  Such  is  the  competition  at  present  exist- 
ing id  the  ammonia  trade,  that  this  salt  may  be 
bought  of  very  fine  quality  at  5d.  a  pound,  «i  quan- 
tity. Prop.  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water ;  but 
boiling  water  and  alcohol  decompose  it,  with  the 
CTotntion  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  By  age  or  expo- 
SDie  to  air,  the  surface  assumes  an  opaque  white 
color,  from  a  portion  of  the  ammonia  flying  off, 
and  the  remainder  being  converted  into  a  bicar- 
bonate. 

Tests  and  Char.  It  is  recognised  in  the  same 
way  as  ammonia,  and  it  is  known  to  be  a  carbon- 
ate by  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of 
barium. 

I/ses.  Much  used  by  bakers,  especially  in  their 
fancy  goods,  and  to  make  extemporaneous  bread 
and  pastry ;  and  by  the  chemist  and  pharmaceu- 
tist for  the  preparation  of  many  of  the  salts  of  am- 
monia. As  a  medicine  it  is  stimulant,  antacid, 
diaphoretic,  and  antispasmodic.  Dose.  5  to  15  grs. 
in  pills  or  solution,  (in  hysteria,  dyspepsia,  heart- 
bara,  or  chronic  rheumatism.)  A  plaster  made  of 
1  part  of  powdered  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  3 
parts  of  extract  of  belladonna,  and  spread  upon 
leather,  is  used  for  allaying  rheumatic  pains.  Ses- 
qoicarbonate  of  ammonia  is  also  used  to  make  an 
eftrvescing  saline  draught 


20  gn.  of  sesquicarbon- 
ate  of  ammonia,  in 
solution,  should  be 
used,  to  either — 


f36  of  lemon  juice,  24 

rof  citric  acid,  or 
grs.    of    tartaric 
acid. 


With  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  any  aromatic 
esKntial  oil,  as  lavender,  bergamotte,  Slc.  It  is 
much  used  as  a  smelling  salt  in  cases  of  faint- 

AMMONIA,  CARBONATE.  (Super,  oe 
BicAEBOifATE.)  Prep.  (Dub.  Ph.)  Dissolve  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  in  water,  and  pass  a  stream  of 
eaibonic  acid  gas  through  it,  until  efiervesoence 
ceases.  Dry  the  crystals  wiUiout  heat,  and  pre- 
■erve  in  stoppered  bottles.  (See  Carbonic  Acid.) 
Remarks.  After  the  ammoniacal  solution  is  tho- 
roughly saturated  witli  gas,  evaporation  must  be 
eonducted  with  a  very  gentle  heat,  when  small 
prinnatic  crystals  will  form,  having  neither  smell 
nor  taste. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Similar  to  the  sesquicarbon- 
ate,  except  being  devoid  of  smelL  Dose.  6  to  24 
grains. 

AMMONIA,  CITRATE.  Prep,  I.  (Extern^ 
poraneous.)  Saturate  lemon  juice  with  carbonate 
d  ammonia,  about  3j  of  the  latter  to  f  Jij  and  3ij 
of  the  former. 

IL  {Crystals.)  Saturate  a  solution  of  pure 
citric  acid  as  above;  evaporate  and  crystallize, 
{about  7  parts  of  acid  to  6  of  sesquicarbonate  of 
Ammonia) 

Uses,  ^.  A  solution  of  the  crystals  is  employed 
M  a  chemical  reagent ;  the  1st  form  is  used  as  a 

a 


mild  saline  aperient  and  diaphoretic  in  febrile 
orders. 

AMMONIA,  CYANATE  OF.  Syn.  Ui 
Prep.  Mix  28  parts  of  perfectly  dry  ferro-cyanide 
of  potassium  with  14  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manf- 
ganese,  both  pure  and  in  fine  powder ;  then  place 
them  on  a  smooth  iron  plate,  and  heat  them  to  a 
dull  red,  over  a  charcoal  fire.  When  the  mass 
begins  to  bum,  it  must  be  frequently  stirred ;  after 
which  coot  and  dissolve  in  cold  water,  filter  and 
add  20)  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  anunonia,  and 
decant  the  clear  from  the  precipitated  sulphate  of 
potassa.  Concentrate  at  a  heat  belew  212*^,  again 
decant,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  digest  in  boiling 
alcohol  of  80} ;  crystals  of  urea  will  be  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools.  (Liebig.)  Prod.  4  oz.  of 
perfectly  colorless  and  beautifully  crystallized 
urea,  from  1  lb.  of  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. 

AMMONIA,  HYDROSULPHURET  OF. 
SytL  HTDROsui.niATX  OP  Ammonia.  Botle*s  Fu- 
ming LiauoR.  BsGUiN*s  Sulpiiurrtbd  SriMT. 
Hepatized  Ammonia.  Sulphvrxt  op  Ammonia. 
Prep.  Reduce  5  parts  of  sulphuret  of  iron  to  coarse 
powder,  put  it  into  a  retort,  and  pour  thereon  7 
parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  32  parts  of 
water,  and  pass  the  gas  evolved  through  4  parts  of 
the  strong  liquor  of  ammonia,  applying  a  gentle 
heat  towimls  the  end  of  the  process. 

Remarks.  This  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a 
Woolf 's  apparatus,  putting  into  the  first  bottle  a 
little  water,  into  the  second,  the  liquor  of  ammo** 
nia,  and  into  the  third,  some  milk  of  lime  to  ab« 
sorb  the  superfluous  na,  and  prevent  its  escape 
into  the  apartment.  This  gas  is  sulphureted  by* 
drogen,  which  is  not  only  very  fcetid,  but  poi- 
sonous. 

Prop.  The  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  when 
quite  pure,  is  a  gaseous  body,  readily  absorbable 
by  water,  forming  a  transparent  solution.  It  is 
this  gas  which  constitutes  the  nauseous  efiluvia 
evolved  from  privies,  and  decomposing  animal  mat- 
ter. Dose.  5  drops  and  upwards,  mixed  with  wa- 
ter, and  instantly  swallowed  to  prevent  decompo- 
sition, in  diabetes.  It  is  principally  employed  by 
the  chemist  as  a  test  liquor  for  metals. 

Ant.  When  this  liquid  is  swallowed  in  large 
doses  it  acts  as  a  violent  poison.  Dilute  solution 
of  chlorine,  or  the  chloride  of  lime  or  soda,  followed 
by  a  powerful  emetic,  or  the  stomach-pump,  are 
the  best  antidotes.  When  the  gas  has  been  re- 
spired, free  exposure  to  fresh  air,  and  copious 
aiSusions  of  cold  water,  with  moderate  draughts  of 
brandy  and  water,  and  the  use  of  the  smelling- 
bottle,  (ammoniacal,)  should  be  adopted. 

AMMONIA,  LIQUOR  OF.  Syn.  Water  of 
Ammonia.  Solution  of  Ammonia.  Water  of 
caustic  Ammonia.  Dissolution  D'AMMONiAaoB 
{Fr.)  Liquors  di  Ammoniaco  {Ital.)  Atzender 
AMMONIUM-LIQUOR  (Oer.)  Prep.  I.  {Liquor  am- 
numuB,  P.  L.)  Ing.  Newly-burnt  lime  5viij ;  sal 
ammoniac,  in  small  lumps  ^x ;  water  2  pints 
Proc.  Put  the  lime  into  a  retort  and  slake  with  & 
little  water,  then  add  the  sal  ammoniac,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  water ;  distil  (^xy  of  the  solution 
with  a  gradually  increased  heat  into  a  weU-eooled 
receiver.    The  sp.  gr.  should  be  0*960. 

II.  {Aqua  ommoniiB  fortior,  and  aqua  ammon 
P.  E.)  Both  theee  articles  are  prepared  by  one 
process,  by  using  a  second  receiver  containing 


double  tfae  quantitr  of  watei  in  tho  ltd.  Sp.  gi. 
0-880  uxd  0-960.  The  proportiam  an  equal  puts 
of  lime  and  sal  ammoaiac 

III.  {Aq.  omman.  caailiea.  D.Ph.)     The  ape- 
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lims  and  «a1  ammomac.  or  nilphale  of  »■"— «i}i, 
whicb  are  heated  together  in  ui  iron  cylinder  or 
retort,  connected  vlUi  a  refrigerator,  canutlnf  of 
a  row  of  none  bottles  with  double  necka  contain- 
ing water,  and  kept  very  cold.  The  anangement 
of  Ihia  appuatuf  is  represented  below,  irhich,  wilb 
the  accompanying  refsreoces,  will  exptain  ilaelf 


4,  Cylladileal  I 
CCCC,  BlopewsreReulTen. 
There  are  two  methoda  of  proceeding  in  mixing 
the  ingredieots:  the  one  is  to  mix  the  dry  ingre- 
dienla  together,  aad  to  drive  over  the  dry  gas  into 
natei ;  Uie  other  is  first  to  elaks  the  lime  with  a 
little  naler,  then  to  add  the  aai  Bmmaniac,  and 
mix  the  whole  to  a  pap  before  applying  heit.  In 
either  case  a  proporlianale  quantity  ef  water  i>  put 
into  the  coodciiser,  and  the  eperation  is  nearly 
umllar,  but  the  tatter  method  requires  (he  least 

Rtmarkt.  Whatever  fonn  may  be  adopted  to  pre- 

EBTB  liquid  ammonia,  it  is  absolutely  neceaary  to 
eeplbe  receive™  as  cool  as  possible  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  absotption  of  the  gaa,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  loBs.  On  the  small  scale  the  glass  re- 
ceivers or  bottles  should  be  surrounded  with  ice 
and  furaished  with  a  safety  tube  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. The  water  coalained  m  the  fint  bottle 
will  be  the  strongest,  if  it  be  kept  well  cooled,  and 
the  others  will  pragTe«eiTety  decrease  in  strength. 
By  mixing  the  contents  of  one  bottle  with  another, 
water  of  almost  any  strength  may  be  made.  This 
article  is  now  seldom  made  by  the  druggist  on  the 
■mall  scale,  the  large  chemical  manufactoriea  sup- 
plying it  at  very  low  rates,  and  of  very  superior 
quality.  In  the  shops,  liquor  of  unmonia  is  kepi 
of  two  or  three  strengths ;  one  of  a  sp,  gr.  of  •88fl, 
for  dissolving  esaeatial  oils  and  filling  smelliag-bot- 
Ues,  &c.  i  another  a(O-960,  liq.  of  ammonia,  P.  L. ; 
and  a  third  about  the  strengtli  of  cemmoa  spirits 
if  hartshorn,  for  which  it  is  sold.  I  measure  of 
ike  first  mixed  with  3  measures  of  distilled  water 


will  make  a  water  of  about  O'9T0,  and  with  only 
S  measures  of  water,  one  of  about  0*960.  I  have 
known  the  strongest  sold  so  low  as  9d.  per  lb.,  and 
the  last  at  Ifd.  Caution.  It  should  be  kept  io 
well -stoppered  battles  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Props.,  Via,  ^.  Amrrtonia-water  is  slimnlsiit, 
antacid,  diaphoretic,  and  rubefacient.  Do*e.  S  la 
SO  drops,  mixed  with  water.  It  ia  seldom  used 
internally.  It  enters  into  the  compmition  of  seve- 
ral valuable  external  remedies,  and  is  employed  in 
many  chemical  operations. 

Pur.  It  should  neither  eServesce  with  aeids,  Doi 
form  a  precipitate  with  lime,  water,  or  chloride  of 
calcium.  When  neutraliied  with  nitric  acid,  nti- 
(hei  nitrate  of  silver,  oxalic  acid,  nor  sesquicarboa- 
Bto  of  ammonia,  should  produce  any  prBCi{Mtate. 

Anl.  When  the  fumes  have  been  inhaled,  ex- 
pose the  patient  to  a  current  of  fresh  air,  and  when 
(he  liquid  has  been  swallowed,  edmiitister  vinegar 


vater. 


Strtagth.  The  usual  method  of  ascertaining  the 
strength  of  liquid  ammonia  >  by  taking  its  speciGc 
gravity  ;  before  this  is  done,  however,  it  is  best  t« 
teet  it  for  its  purity,  as  the  presence  of  foreign 
matter  will  alter  its  density.  (See  Aucauhitxt 
and  Ahhommetkt.) 

AMMONIA,  LIQUID,  FOR  TESTING. 
Syn.  IlEHar's  PuxE  Ahhon[1  Water.  Prep.  Add 
distilled  water  to  pure  liquid  ammonia,  until  its  ap, 
gr.  be  exactly  0-970. 

Vie,  For  testing,  in  acldimetry,  Slc.  One  meas- 
ure of  (Ais  toalir  is  exactly  equal  to  one  fneassrs 
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^  mdphuric  acid,  ap.  gr.  1*135 ;  one  mearare  of 
^Urie  acidf  sp.  gr.  1*1^,  and  one  measure  of  mu- 
riatie  acid,   ap.  gr.   1*074.      Useful  in  aasaying 


AMMONIA,  MURIATE  OF.    8yn.  Htdro- 

CBLORATB    OF   AkMONIA.     SaL   AmMONIAC.  CiILO- 

KiDE  or  Ammoniubi.  Ckloro-amididb  or  Ht- 
moGKN.  HiaU  This  substance  is  said  to  have 
been  known  to  antiquity ;  it  was  formerly  pre- 
pared in  Egypt  by  the  sublimation  of  the  soot  £rom 
camel's  dung,  which  yields  from  |  to  ^  its  weight 
ySee  Ammonia.)  The  sal  anmioniac  of  commerce 
■  now  wholly  prepared  at  the  great  chemical 
wmki,  and  never  by  the  small  consumer,  by  whom 
it  B  merely  occasionally  refined  or  purified;' 

Prep.  The  crude  ammoniacal  salt  of  the  gas- 
works is  placed  in  iron  pots,  lined  with  clay,  and  a 
leaden  dome  or  head  adapted,  and  heat  applied 
mtil  the  whole  has  sublimed.  When  the  crude 
salt  is  a  sulphate,  it  is  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  muriate  of  soda  before  sublimation,  and  the 
sal  ammoniac  is  formed  by  the  double  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ingredients.  The  preceding  figure  repre- 
sents the  arrangement  of  the  pots  and  furnace, 
which  was  adopted  a  few  years  since  at  the  West- 
minster gas-works. 

The  preparation  of  sal  ammoniac  from  bone- 
flpirit  salt  is  nearly  simitar. 

Prop,  The  sal  ammoniac  of  commerce  is  found 
under  the  form  of  large  hemispherical,  cup-like 
cakes  or  masses,  having  a  semi-crystalline  texture, 
and  vaiyhur  in  weight  from  100  to  1000  lbs. 

Vte.  It  IS  much  used  in  the  arts,  especially  in 
the  working  of  metals  and  in  dyeing;  it  is  also 
employed  in  large  quantities  to  give  a  factitious 
pungency  to  snid";  in  chemistry  to  form  frigoric 
mixtures,  &c.,  and  in  medicine,  it  is  given  as  a  di- 
uretic, stimulant,  and  tonic.  Do9e,  5  to  20  grs. 
(combined  with  bark,  in  agues.)  1  oz.  to  half  a 
pint  of  water  forms  a  good  chilblain  lotion. 

Pwr.  It  forms  a  clear  and  colorless  solution  with 
water,  and  wholly  volatilizes  by  heat  Mixed  with 
lime  or  caustic  potassa,  it  evolves  the  pungent 
sdor  of  ammonia ;  it  gives  a  white  curdy  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Remark*.  The  sal  ammoniac  of  conmierce  is 
generally  sufficiently  pure  for  all  the  purposes  of 
tile  arts,  but  when  franted  of  greater  purity,  it  may 
be  broken  into  pieces  and  re-sublimed  from  an 
earthenware  vessel  into  a  large  receiver  of  earth- 
mware  or  glass,  in  which  state  it  is  known  as 
*' flowers  of  sal  ammoniac,"  from  being  in  fine 
powder.  Chemically  pure  hydrochlorate  of  am- 
monia maybe  preparedby  adding  the  pure  carbon- 
ate of  ammonia  to  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  until 
saturated. 

AMMONIA,  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Niteate 
or  Oxide  of  Ammonium.  Nitrum  Flammans. 
KrrauM  Semi-voultile.  Prep.  Dilute  nitric  acid 
with  3  times  its  weight  of  water,  then  gradually  add 
sesquicarbonate  of  anmaonia  in  powder,  to  satura- 
tion ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

I7se#,  ^c.  This  salt  is  principally  employed  for 
the  preparation  of  nitrous  oxide,  or  laughing  gas, 
of  which  nearly  3  cubic  feet  may  be  procured  from 
1  lb.  (Davy.)  It  forms  a  very  convenient  *<  freez- 
ing mixture"  with  water,  and  may  be  used  for  this 
purpose  any  number  of  times  by  simply  evapora- 
ting the  solution  to  dryness,  when  the  salt  will  be 


obtained  unaltered,  ready  for  another  operetioik 
Do»e.  20  to  30  grs.,  as  a  febrifuge,  but  it  appears 
worthless  m  this  respect  Remark*.  Nitrate  of 
ammonia  crystallizes  in  beautiful  hexagonal  prisms, 
when  the  process  is  conducted  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 100^  F.,  but  at  212<',  in  long  silky  fibres 
or  needles.  When  dried  at  300^,  it  forms  a  com- 
pact white  mass.  The  first  is  called  primatie, 
the  second  ./S^otM,  and  the  third  compact  nitrate 
of  ammonia. 

AMMONIA,  OXALATE  OF.  (Ammonia 
OxALAs,  P.  E.)  Prep,  Oxalic  acid  Jiv,  water  4 
pints,  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  3viij.  Proe. 
Dissolve  the  acid  in  the  water,  then  add  the  am- 
monia in  powder;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks,  The  above  is  the  form  of  the  Ed.  Ph., 
but  ail  that  is  required  is  to  saturate  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid  with  ammonia.  It  is  used  as  a  test  for 
lime,  with  which  it  produces  a  white  precipitate  so- 
luble in  nitric  acid. 

AMMONIA,  WATER  OF  OXALATE  OF. 
Prep.  Dissolve  oxalate  of  ammonia  in  10  or  12 
times  its  weight  of  pare  water.     Use.  As  above. 

AMMONIA,  SUCCINATE  OF.  Prep.  Sat- 
urate a  solution  of  succinic  acid  with  ammonia, 
(liq.  or  carb.,)  evaporate  and  crystallize.  Use.  As 
a  test  for  iron.     It  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic 

AMMONIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Scl- 
rAMiDE.  Sbcebt  Sai.t  or  Gi^auber.  Sulphate 
or  Oxide  or  Ammonidm.  Oxtsulpuion  or  Am- 
monium. Secret  Sal  Ammoniac.  AMMONiiS  Sul- 
phas^ {Lat.)  The  manufacture  of  the  crude  sul- 
phate has  been  already  described ;  the  pure  salt  is 
made  as  follows : 

Prep.  Saturate  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  am- 
monia ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

UseSf  ^c  It  is  diuretic  and  aperient,  but  has 
been  little  used  in  medicine.  Dose.  5  to  30  grains. 
The  crude  sulphate  forms  an  excellent  manure. 
(See  Manures.) 

AMMONIACAL  LAVENDER.  Syn.  Am- 
MONUCAL  Alcouolate  or  Lavender,  (P.  Cod.) 
Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  English  oil  of  lavender  in 
2  lbs.  of  spirits  of  ammonia.  Use.  Stimulant ;  as 
a  scent  in  fainting. 

AMMONIMETRY.  Syn.  Ammoniometrt. 
The  operation  by  which  the  strength  of  liquid 
ammonia  or  ammonia  water  is  determined. 

Proe.  The  strength  of  liquid  ammonia  is  best 
found  from  its  specific  mvity,  which  may  be  easily 
ascertained  by  an  hyorometer,  or  sp.  gr.  bottle. 
(See  SpEcinc  Gravity.)  When  the  content  of 
ammonia  per  cent  may  be  found  by  mere  inspec- 
tion of  either  of  the  following  tables,  or  approxi- 
mately by  deducting  the  sp.  gr.  expressed  in  three 
integers  from  998,  and  dividing  the  remainder  by 
4;  ue  quotient  wUl  give  the  per  centage  very 
neariy.  (Ure.)  This  rule  may  be  employed  for 
such  sp.  gr.  as  are  not  contained  m  the  tables. 

I.  Table  of  the  Per  Centage  of  Pure  Ammonia, 
in  Water  of  Ammonia  of  the  specific  gravity 
0-8750  to  0-9692.    By  Sir  H.  Davy. 


Sp.  Gr. 

AmmonlA. 

Water. 

0-8750 
0  8875 
0-9000 
0-9054 

32-50 
29-25 
26- 00 
25-37 

67-50 
70-75 
7400 
74- 6S 

1 
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Bp.  Gr. 

Ammonia. 

Water. 

0-9166 

22- 07 

77-93 

0-9255 

19-54 

80*46 

0-9326 

17-52 

82-48 

0-9385 

15-88 

84-12 

0-9435 

14-53 

85-47 

0-9476 

13-46 

86-54 

0-9513 

12*40 

87*60 

0-9545 

11-56 

88*44 

0-9573 

10-82 

89-13 

0-9597 

10-17 

89-83 

0-9619 

9-60 

90-40 

0-9692 

9-50 

90-50 

II.  Table  of  the  Per  Centage  of  Pure  Ammonia, 
and  of  Ammonia  Water  of  0*9000  in  Water  of 
Ammonia  of  the  specific  gravity  0-9000  to 
0-9945.    ByDr.  Urb. 


Watnr  of 

o-9oa 

Ammonia  in 
100. 

Water  In  100. 

Sp.  Gr.  by 
experiment. 

100 

26-500 

73-500 

0-9000 

95 

25 

•175 

74" 

825 

0 

9045 

90 

23 

850 

76' 

-150 

0 

9090 

85 

22 

-525 

77' 

■475 

0 

•913a 

80 

21 

-200 

78- 

-800 

0 

9177 

75 

19 

-875 

80 

•125 

0 

9227 

70 

18 

•550 

61 

450 

0 

9275 

65 

17 

-225 

82. 

775 

0 

9320 

60 

15 

-900 

84 

100 

0 

9363 

55 

14 

■575 

85 

425 

0 

9410 

50 

13 

250 

86- 

750 

0 

9455 

45 

11 

•925 

88 

075 

0 

9510 

40 

10 

600 

69 

400 

0 

9564 

35 

9 

•275 

90' 

725 

0 

9614 

30 

7 

•950 

92 

050 

0 

9662 

25 

6 

625 

93 

375 

0 

9716 

20 

5 

300 

94 

700 

0 

9768 

15 

3 

■975 

96 

025 

0 

9828 

10 

2 

•650 

97 

350 

0 

•9887 

5 

1-325 

98*675 

0-9945 

AMMONIACUM.  A  gnm  resin,  the  inspissa- 
ted juice  of  the  dorema  ammoniacum.  It  is  stim- 
ulant and  expectorant,  and  is  much  used  in  ca- 
tarrhs. Dose,  10  to  30  gra.  in  pills,  or  diffused 
throufrh  water. 

AMMONIACUM,  STRAINED.  Prep,  I. 
Boil  the  ammoniacum  with  water,  until  it  forms 
an  emulsion  or  milk,  then  strain  it  through  can- 
vass ;  boil  the  refuse  a  second  time  with  more 
water ;  mix  the  liquors,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence. 

II.  Place  the  gum  on  a  sieve  or  canvass  strainer, 
and  put  it  on  the  top  of  a  copper  pan,  containing  a 
little  boiling  water.  The  steam  will  soften  the 
gum,  which  will  then  run  through,  leaving  the 
impurities  behind ;  evaporate  as  before. 
^  RemarkB.  The  first  method  is  that  usually 
adopted  in  trade;  but  the  second  preserves  the 
odor  of  the  gum  much  better.  Use,  To  make  the 
plaster  of  ammoniacum,  and  the  plaster  oi  ammo- 
niacum and  mercury. 

AMNIOTIC  ACID.  VauqueUn  and  Buniva 
piVe  this  name  to  allantoin,  which,  by  some  un- 
accountable mistake,  they  represent  to  have  found 


m  the  liquor  knmii  of  the  cow,  instead  of  the  fliii4 
of  the  allantois,  as  shown  by  Lassaigne. 

AMULETS.  Substances  worn  about  the  per- 
son to  protect  the  wearer  against  some  real  or 
imaginary  evil.  Their  protective  power  dependi 
entirely  on  the  imagination ;  they  are  therefors 
now  wholly  discarded,  except  by  the  most  super- 
stitious and  ignorant  Camphor  is  frequently 
worn  as  a  protective  against  fever. 

AMYGDALINE.  Discovered  by  Robiqoet 
and  Boutron  Chariard.  Source.  The  bitter  al- 
mond and  the  laurocerasus. 

Prep,  Powder  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the 
oil  has  been  thoroughly  expressed,  and  boil  it  re- 
peatedly in  alcohol  of  93  or  94| ;  mix  the  several 
tinctures,  and  distil  off  the  alcohol ;  mix  the  mrapf 
residuum  with  water,  add  a  little  yeast,  and  fer- 
ment ;  after  the  fermentation  has  ceased,  evapo- 
rate in  a  water  bath  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
and  add  alcohol  ef  94{;  collect  the  precipitate, 
drain  well,  and  purify  by  repeated  re-solutions  and 
crystallizations.    Prod.  3  to  4^, 

Prop,,  jrc  Form,  Silken  crystalline  scales; 
taste,  sweet  and  nutty ;  scentless ;  soluble  in  wa- 
ter and  hot  alcohoL  Its  solution,  mixed  with  milk 
of  almonds,  produces  prussic  acid  and  essential  oil 
of  almonds. 

AMYGDALINIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  die. 
covered  by  Wohler  and  Liebie. 

Prep,  Dissolve  amygdaline  m  baryta  water,  and 
boil  the  solution  in  a  glass  vessel  as  long  as  ammo- 
nia is  evolved  ;  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
precipitation  ceases  ;  filter  and  evaporate  the  clear 
liquid  in  a  ^ater  bath.  Prop.,  ^c.  A  colorless 
transparent  acidulous  mass ;  deliquescent  in  damp 
air,  and  soluble  in  water.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
soluble  salts  but  little  known,  called  amygdalinatea 

AMY  Lie  ACID.  A  new  acid  compound,  fint 
described  by  M.  Tiinnerman  in  Trommsdorfi'*! 
'  Journal.*  Its  ultimate  constituents  are  carbon 
2*5,  oxygen  3.     It  is  but  little  known. 

Prep.  Three  parts  of  muriatic  acid  are  grada- 
ally  added  through  a  feeding  tube,  to  one  part 
each  of  starch,  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
water,  previously  well  mixed  together  and  heated 
in  a  capacious  tubulated  retort,  connected  with  a 
well-cooled  receiver.  The  product  is  impure  amylie 
acid,  which  should  be  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  crystallized  by  gentle  evaporation.  This 
salt,  decomposed  by  73  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid, 
yields  by  distillation  pure  amylie  acid. 

Prop,  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases,  which  are 
mostly  soluble  and  deliquescent,  and  possess  the 
property  of  reducing  the  nitrate  of  silver  and  mn- 
riate  of  gold.  It  evaporates  when  gently  heated, 
and  gives  out  a  sharp  smell,  resembling  prusae 
acid. 

ANACARDIUM  INK.  The  cashew  nut  con- 
tains a  fluid  between  the  kernel  and  shell,  which 
forms  an  excellent  marking  ink..  On  linen  and 
cotton  it  turns  gradually  black,  and  is  very  dura* 
ble.  (Ure.) 

ANALYSIS,  (IN  Chemistry.)  The  resolution 
of  any  substanoe  into  its  elements.  It  is  divided 
into  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis;  and 
these  again  into  proximate  and  ultimate  analysis. 
The  firtt  consists  in  merely  finding  the  compo- 
nents of  a  compound ;  the  second,  the  components 
and  the  proportions  of  each  of  them ;  the  third. 
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the  proximate  of  oompoiind  conatitiientfl ;  and  the 
frntrik,  the  chemical  elements  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. For  Buccess  in  chemical  analysis  a  tho- 
rough acquaintance  with  the  various  propertiM  of 
bodies  is  required,  as  well  as  an  aptitude  in  apply- 
ing this  knowledge  in  discriminating  them  and 
separating  them  from  each  -other.  Judgment  and 
expertness  in  manipulation  are  also  essentiaL  To 
enter  fully  into  the  subject  of  chemical  analysis  is 
not  the  object  of  the  present  work ;  nor  would  its 
Kie  admit  of  such,  even  though  every  page  of  it 
were  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  reader  will, 
howeTer,  find  appended  to  each  article  of  impor- 
tance the  most  simple  means  of  determining  its 
jmrity,  as  well  as  detecting  its  presence  in  mix- 
tures', and  in  some  cases  estimating  its  quantity. 

ANATOMICAL  PREPARATIONS,  FLU- 
ID FOR.  {Ohjecia  of  Natural  History,  j-e.) 
Prep.  I.  Saturate  water  with  sulphurous  acid,  and 
add  a  little  creosote. 

IL  Dissolve  4  parts  of  chloride  of  tin  in  100  of 
water,  to  which  3  per  cent  of  muriatic  acid  has 
been  added. 

III.  Dissolve  5  or  6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate 
in  100  of  water,  to  which  2)  of  muriatic  acid  has 
been  added. 

IV.  Mix  together  one  part  of  ammonia  water 
(strong)  with  3  times  its  weight  (each)  of  water 
and  spirit  of  wine. 

Remarks.  These  fluids  are  used  by  immersing 
the  objects  therein,  in  close  vessels.  The  third  for- 
mola  is  apt  to  render  animal  substances  very  hard. 

ANCHOVIES,  BRITISH.  Prep.  To  a  peck 
of  spralB  put  two  pounds  of  salt,  three  ounces  of 
bay-aalt,  one  pound  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of 
pnmella,  and  a  few  grains  of  cochineal;  pound 
them  all  in  a  mortar,  Uien  put  into  a  stone  pan  or 
anchovy  barrel,  first  a  layer  of  sprats,  and  then  one 
of  the  compound,  and  so  on  alternately  to  the  top. 
Press  them  down  hard ;  cover  them  close  for  six 
months,  and  they  will  be  fit  for  use,  and  will  really 
produce  a  most  excellent  flavored  sauce.  JKs- 
marks.  A  large  trade  is  done  in  thb  article,  espe- 
eially  for  making  anchovy  paste  or  sauce,  when  a 
little  more  coloring  is  added. 

ANCHOVY  POWDER.  Prep.  L  Pound  an- 
chovies to  a  paste,  then  rub  them  through  a  sieve, 
and  add  enougli  flour  to  make  a  dough,  which 
must  be  rolled  out  into  thin  slices  anddried  for 
powdering. 

II.  Substitute  British  anchovies,  and  add  color- 
ing.    Use.  To  make  sauces. 

ANCHUSIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
fhren  to  the  coloring  principle  of  alkanet  root,  (the 
aachosa  tinctoria,)  but  little  is  known  reelecting 
iL    (See  Alkanet  Root.) 

ANEMOMETER.  An  instrument  for  deter- 
mining the  force  of  the  wind. 

An  excellent  instrument  of  this  sort  which  ^nay 
ae  applied  to  determine  the  draug)it  of  a  chimney 
as  well,  is  the  anemometer  of  Dr.  Lind,  the  con- 
rtniction  of  which,  by  means  of  the  annexed  en- 
graving, will  be  rendered  familiar.  App.  The 
open  end,  a,  is  kepi  by  means  of  a  vane  presented 
to  the  wind,  which  acting  on  the  surface  of  the 
^~  "  (water)  f,  raises  it  m  the  arm  c    The  dif- 


ference of  the  level  of  the  fluid  in 
the  two  arms  of  the  instrument  is 
the  measure  of  the  force  of  the 
wind.  To  estimate  the  draught 
of  a  flue  or  chimney,  the  arm  c  is 
placed  in  the  chimney,  and  the 
orifice  a  in  the  apartment 

ANEMONINE.  Asubstonce 
noticed  by  L5wig  and  Fehling, 
extracted  by  hot  alcohol  from  the 
anemone  Pulsatilla,  nemorosa,  and 
pratensis.  By  the  action  of  baryta 
water  on  this  substance,  Lowig  obtained  a  com- 
pound which  has  been  called  anemonic  acid. 

ANDERSON'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Bariiadoes 
aloes  2  oz. ;  jalap  1  oz.,  (both  m  powder ;)  oil  of 
aniseed  2  drops ;  mix  and  beat  thciii  *nto  a  mass 
with  sirup.     Dose.  5  to  20  grains  ;  purgative. 

ANGELICA,  CANDIED.  Prep.  BoU  the 
fresh  stalks  in  water,  to  remove  their  bitterness, 
then  put  them  into  a  sirup  boiled  to  a  full  candy 
height,  and  boiling  hot ;  let  them  remain  untU 
nearly  cold,  when  they  may  be  taken  out  and  dried. 
Prop.  Cordial  and  stomachic. 

ANGELICA,  EXTRACT  OF,  L  (Dr.  Mohb.) 
Macerate  2  lbs.  of  the  bruised  root  in  1  gallon  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  for?  dayv ;  strain  and  press ; 
then  macerate  again  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit ; 
filter  each  separately ;  mix  and  distil  off  the  spirit ; 
lastly,  evapomte  the  remainder  in  a  water  bath  to 
the  consistence  of  an  extract  Remarks,  Quality 
very  fine ;  odor  and  taste  strongly  balsamic. 

II.  Macerate  2  lbs.  of  bruised  angelica  root  in 
1  i^allon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified 
spurit  and  water  for  10  days,  frequently  shining ; 
then  proceed  as  before.  Remarks.  Not  so  bal- 
samic as  the  former. 

ANGELICA,  INFUSION  OF.  Dr.  Mohr 
directs  the  use  of  hot  water,  or  preferably  wine. 
Remarks.  An  oil  and  water  is  also  obtained  from 
an^lica,  by  distillation;  a  tincture  is  prepared, 
(with  rectified  spirit,)  and  pills  are  made  of  the 
extract 

ANGELIC  ACID.  During  a  recent  analyms 
of  angelica  root,  by  L.  A.  Buchner,  jun.,  he  dis- 
covered a  peculiar  volatile  acid,  of  a  pungent  sour 
smell,  and  biting  acid  taste  ;  sometimes  fluid  and 
oleaginous,  and  sometimes  crystallized  in  striated 
prisms.  (Schmidt's  Jahrbu,  Aug.  1842.) 

ANGELICINE.  A  substance  obtained  from 
the  root  of  angelica.  The  process  is  troublesome, 
and  the  product  small 

ANGEL  WATER.  Syn.  Poetuoal  Watkb. 
Prep.  Mix  together  1  pint  each  of  orange-flower 
and  rose-water,  J  pint  of  myrtle  water,  i  oz.  of 
essence  of  musk,  and  1  oz.  of  essence  of  amber- 
gris ;  shidEe  them  well  up,  and  filter  through  white 
blotting-paper. 

ANGOSTURA  BARK.  The  true  medicmal 
angostura  or  cusparia  bark  is  brought  fiom  the 
West  Indies ;  but  a  spurious  and  poisonous  spe- 
cies is  imported  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  fre- 
quently sold  for  or  mixed  with  the  former.  The 
following  tabular  view  of  the  eharacteristies  of 
each  wiU  affi>rd  a  ready  means  of  detecting 
fraud 
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Tabular  View  of  the  Chanctenrtits  of  the  True  and  I'i^e  Angoatnra  Barka ;  drawn  np  by  Dr.  Ffe- 
RBUUi  from  his  own  reaearches,  and  thosi)  of  Guibourt,  Fkk,  and  othezs. 


Warn     ••       •• 

Odor 

Tbste     •• 

Hardness  and  density 
Fracmre*  • 

Biddermold  crtist 
Inner  sorlhce   •  • 


|2- 

GJa  o 


TincL  Lilmns. 
SeMinichlo-    ) 

ride  of  Iron  ( 
Prassiate   of| 

Potash   •• ) 

Nitric  Add  .. 


True  Angostura  Bark. 


5  Qcrills  or  flat  pieces^  straight  or  slight- ) 

}     lybent \ 

Disagreeable 

(  Bitter,  afterwards   somewhat  acrid ; ) 

\     persistent •        ••         { 

(Bark  fragile  when  dry;  easily  cat;  > 

i     light;  Ussae  not  very  dense    ••         ) 

Dull  and  blackish 

C  Whitish  or  yellowish;  insipid;  nn-) 

<  changed,  or  rendered  slightly  orange  > 
(     red  by  nitric  acid  •  •        •  •        ) 

J  Separable  Into  lamtnc ;  deepened  by  t 

}     nitric  add ) 

Bine  color  destroyed 

)  Flocculent  dark  grayish-brown  prectp-  ( 

I     itate  J 

i  No  change ;  hydrochloric  add  caused  ) 
\  a  yellow  precipitate  •  •  • «  ) 
CA  small  quantity  makes  the  Ilqaori 

<  doudy ;  a  large  quantity  makes  it  a  > 
(     transparent  deep  red  •  •        ) 


Naz  Vomica,  or  FUae  Anfoetnm  Bark. 


( Quills  or  flat  pieces ;  short ;  often  very  much 
(     twisted,  liln  dried  horn ;  arched  backwards 
None,  or  very  slight 

Intensely  blttei^;  very  persistent 

(Broken,  or  cut  with  dUBcuIty;   heavy;  flssoe 
f     compact 
Resinous. 

S  Variable ;  sometimes  a  spongy  rust-colored  layer 
at  other  times  whitish,  prominent  spots,  man 
or  less  scattered  or  approximated.    Nitric  sdd 
makes  it  intensely  dark  green  or  blackisli. 
(  Not  separable  Into  lamina ;  rendered  Mood  nd 
(     by  nliric  acid. 
Slightly  reddened. 

Clear  yellowish-green  liquor. 

5  Slight  turbldness,  not  Increasai 
\     acid. 


.^  hydrMhlorie 


A  small  quantity  makes  the  liquor  dea 
paler;  a  large  quantity  transparent  red. 
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AN60STURIN.  Syru  Cubparin.  Saladin. 
Bitter  EzTRAcnyB.  Prep.  Digest  bruised  an- 
gostura  bark  in  alcohol  until  the  latter  will  take 
up  no  more ;  then  filter  and  submit  it  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation.  Prop,  Dissolves  in  alcohol, 
water,  and  alkaline  lyes;  neutral;  tincture' of 
galls  precipitates  it  from  its  solutions. 

ANHYDROUS.  (In  Chrmistrt.)  Without 
water ;  a  term  frequently  applied  to  gases,  salts, 
alcohol,  acids,  and  some  other  substances,  to  ex- 
press their  existence  in  the  dry  state.  The  gases 
may  generally  be  rendered  anhydrous,  by  passing 
them  through  a  tube  containing  very  dry  pow- 
dered chloride  of  calcium,  and  some  of  them  by 
passing  through  strong  sulphuric  acid.  Salts  may 
generally  be  dried  by  cautiously  submitting  them 
to  the  action  of  heat ;  and  alcohol,  and  many 
other  volatile  fluids,  by  careful  distillation  from 
chloride  of  caJciimi. 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES  USED  AS 
FOOD,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Animal  sub- 
stances are  preserved  in  various  ways,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned — 

1.  Exposure  to  the  outij  or  in  a  stove,  to  as 
high  a  heat  as  possible  without  scorching  them. 

2.  Expoture  to  the  frost  until  they  become 
frozen,  and  then  keeping  them  in  thb  state. 
Meat,  fish,  poultry,  &«.  are  generally  preserved 
in  this  way  in  the  colder  parts  c^f  North  America, 
in  Russia,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  Lower  Canada,  the  meat  killed  early  in  the 
winter  is  frequently  kept  in  a  frozen  state  for 
■umnoer  use,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  killing 
during  the  hotter  portions  of  the  year.  It  remains 
perfectly  fresh,  tender,  and  good  flavored. 

3.  SaUing  in  brims.  This  method  is  both  easy 
and  efiisctuaL  The  best  plan  is  to  dissolve  about 
4  lbs.  of  good  salt  in  1  gallon  of  water,  for  brine, 
and  to  immerse  the  meat  therein,  at  the  same 
time  addingr  a  few  handfuls  of  undissolved  large 
grained  rock  salt,  more  than  it  will  dissolve,  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  its  strength.  Three  to 
ten  days,  depending  on  the  size,  is  sufficiently 


long  to  keep  the  meat  in  the  brine ;  when  it  ii 
taken  out  it  should  be  hung  up  to  dry,  packed  in 
barrels  with  coarse-n-ained  salt,  or  smoked,  which- 
ever  may  be  desired.  When  the  brine  has  been 
used  for  some  time,  it  should  be  boiled  with  some 
mote  salt  and  2  or  3  eggs,  then  skimmed  and 
strained.  Saltpetre  added  to  brine  gives  the  raeit 
a  red  color,  and  brown  sugar  improves  the  flavor. 

4.  Dry  salting.  In  many  parts,  as  in  Hamp- 
shire, Yorkshire,  &c.,  the  process  of  dry  salting  ii 
adopted,  which  consists  of  merely  well  rubbing 
the  salt,  mixed  with  a  little  saltpetre,  into  the 
meat,  and  afterwards  sprinkling  some  over  it,  and 
placing  it  on  a  board  or  trough  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  brine  may  drain  on.  Sometimes  fresh 
meat  is  packed  at  once  in  casks,  with  the  beat 
coarse-grained  salt. 

5.  Pickling.  This  plan  is  to  steep  the  sub- 
stance in  vinegar,  or  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
beer.     Fish  is  often  served  in  this  way. 

6.  Pyroligneous  acid  brushed  over  animal  sub- 
stances will  keep  them  for  any  length  of  time. 
This  acid  imparts  a  smoky  flavor ;  but  pure  acetic 
acid  may  be  used  instead.  Before  use,  the  sub- 
stance should  be  washed  or  soaked  in  water. 

7.  Immersion  in  olive  oiL  Salmon  and  other 
fish  are  often  preserved  in  jars  of  salad  oil,  well 
corked  up,  and  cemented  over. 

8.  Potting.  Small  birds,  fish,  cooked  meat,  &e. 
are  frequently  pounded  to  a  paste,  with  spices  and 
butter,  and  pressed  into  pots  until  nearly  full, 
when  melted  clarified  butter  is  poured  over  to 
about  i  or  I  of  an  inch  m  depth.  This  plan  ii 
called  **  potting/* 

9.  Smoking.  This  is  done  on  the  large  scale 
by  hanging  the  articles  up  in  smoking  rooms,  into 
which  smdre  is  brought  from  dry  wmmI  fires,  kin- 
dled in  the  cellar,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing  it  to 
cool  and  deposite  its  cruder  part,  before  it  airiTes 
at  th9  meat  This  process  requires  from  six  days 
to  ^  many  weeks  to  perform  it  properly  and  ii 
best  done  in  winter.  In  farm-houses,  where  dry 
wood  is  burnt,  hams,  &c.  are  often  smoked  Iqf 
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hugiDg  them  up  in  some  cool  put  of  the  kitchen 
chimney.  When  the  meat  is  cut  into  slices,  or 
Kored  deeply  with  a  knife,  to  allow  the  smoke  to 
penetnte  it,  it  is  called  ** huecatung"  This  is 
frequently  performed  hy  hunters  in  the  remoter 
paits  of  Europe,  by  placing  the  slices  on  a  grating 
«f  sticks,  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  over  a  fire  made 
with  the  branches  of  trees,  and  continuing  the 
drying  tnd  smoking  until  the  meat  be  sufficiently 
cond. 

10.  Jerking.  In  some  hoi  countries  the  meat, 
ent  in  thin  slices,  is  dried  in  the  sun,  beat  into  a 
pule  in  a  mortar,  and  pressed  into  jars  for  use. 
Sometimes  meal  or  flour  is  added.  This  plan  is 
called  "jerking,"  or  "  charquL" 

11.  For  tea^storet,  a  new  and  simpW)  plan  has 
been  lately  adopted  Proe.  Inmierse  the  meat, 
cat  into  slices  of  from  4  to  8  ounces  each,  for  five 
mmotes  in  a  veesel  of  boiling  water,  and  dry  them 
OD  network,  at  a  regular  temperature  of  from  120° 
to  125®  Fahr.  Next  evaporate  the  soup  formed 
by  washing  the  meat,  to  the  consistence  of  a  tl\ick 
Tuniifa,  adding  a  little  spice  to  flavor  it ;  into  this 
fluid  immenrt  the  perfectly  dry  pieces  of  flesh, 
and  ^ain  expose  them  to  the  proper  dr>'ing  tem- 
perature. Repeat  the  operation  of  dipping  and 
drym^  a  second  and  a  third  time.  Remarkg.  For 
OK,  the  meat  must  be  cooked  in  the  usual  way 
for  boilmg,  &c  In  this  manner,  meat  may  be 
praerved  without  salt,  for  15  to  20  months. 

12.  Skins  are  preserved  hy  tanning,  or  expo- 
nre  to  the  action  of  oak  banc  and  other  astrin- 
{enis,  until  they  are  converted  into  leather ;  or  by 
tawing  them,  which  is  somewhat  similar. 

Other  methods  have  also  been  occasionally 
idopted  for  objects  of  natural  history  and  ana- 
tomical preparations  ;  as  dilute  spirit  or  weak  so- 
lution of  corrosive  sublimate,  both  of  which,  how- 
ever, harden  the  texture  of  animal  substances 
considerably.  This  may  be  prevented  in  the  for- 
mer by  adding^  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia.    (See 

PcTtKFACTION.) 

ANIMATION,  SUSPENDED.  Syn,  As- 
ttnjjL  Cauieo.  Various ;  hence  it  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  varieties,  viz. : 

1.  From  suffocation  produced  by  hanging  and 


3.  From  suffocation  produced  by  the  inhalation 
9f  irrespirable  gases  or  vapors,  as  the  fumes  of 
^€oal,  fixed  air,  4c. 

3.  From  strokes  of  lightning  or  electricity. 

4  From  extreme  cola.  (Dr.  Mason  Good.) 

No  general  rales  can  be  given  exactly  suitable 
to  each  case ;  bat  the  reader  is  referred  to  Drown- 
BG'  Whenever  it  is  possible  to  procure  medical 
>id,  it  should  be  immediately  sought,  as  the  delay 
rf  a  angle  minute  may  put  the  case  beyond  the 
ttach  of  assistance.  The  following  valuable  re- 
Biarki  on  asphyxia,  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent 
pbywsian,  may,  however,  be  well  mtroduced  here : 

The  treatment  of  asphyxia  involves  an  attention 
Mth  to  the  functions  of  rnpiration  and  to  that  of 
uM  tine  ipmal  marrow.  The  object,  doubtless,  is 
to  eftct  a  restoration  of  the  respiratory  and  circu- 
l>t<»y  fonctions,  the  former  of  which  has  been  ar- 
Mt«d  by  the  external  conditions  of  the  patient ; 
jwBktter,  by  the  contact  of  morbidly  carbonized 
nmd  with  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs.  The 
fintthiag  to  be  attempted  is  the  restoration  of  ; 


warmth  by  active  friction  with  warm  hands,  &c. ; 
the  second,  the  imitatbn  of  artificial  respiration,  by 
any  means  at  hand,  of  which  none  is  better,  usu« 
ally,  than  the  action  of  alternate  pressure  and  its 
relaxation,  applied  to  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  so 
as  to  induce  expiration  first,  and  inspiration  imme* 
diately  by  the  play  of  the  elasticity  of  the  ribs. 
The  third  efibrt  is  made  by  suddenly  dashing  cold 
water  on  the  face  and  general  surface,  previously 
warmed  by  the  frictions,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  a 
more  decided  inspiration.  Artificial  respiration 
must  be  attended  to,  if  these  measures,  very 
promptly  enforced,  fail ;  and  unless  the  proper  ap- 
paratus be  present,  the  mouth  of  another  person, 
of  robust  make,  is  to  be  applied  to  that  of  thj  as- 
phyxiated person,  covered  with  a  handkerchief« 
the  nostrils  being  closed.   (Dr.  Marshall  Hall.) 

ANISEED,  COMPOUND  SPIRIT  OF. 
*Prep.  Aniseeds  and  angelica  seeds,  of  each,  8  oz. ; 
cassia  bark  and  caraways,  of  each,  j^  oz. ;  all 
bruised ;  proof  spirit  and  water,  of  each,  1  gallon. 
Proc.  Macerate  for  3  or  4  aays,  then  distil  over  1 
gallon. 

II.  Oil  of  aniseed  2  drachms ;  oil  of  angelica  | 
drachm ;  oil  of  cassia  20  drops ;  oil  of  caraway  15 
drops ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon.     Mix  well. 

Use.  A  pleasant  cordial  in  flatulence,  low  spirits, 
&JC.  Dose,  i  oz.  in  water.  Much  used  by  some 
old  ladies.  Remarks.  Should  it  be  milky,  shake  it 
up  with  a  tablespoonful  of  magnesia,  and  filter 
through  blotting-paper. 

ANISETTE  DE  BOURDEAUX.  Ing.  Ani- 
seed  4  oz. ;  coriander  and  sweet  fennel  see<ls,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  i  gallon ;  water  3 
quarts.  Proe.  Bruise  the  seeds,  and  macerate 
them  for  2  days  in  the  spirit  and  water  $  then  draw 
over  7  pints,  and  add  lump  sugar  2  lbs. 

II.  Lump  sugar  1  j^  lb. ;  oil  of  aniMed  12  drops ; 
oil  of  cassia  and  caraway,  of  each,  5  drops ;  spirit,  60 
u.  p.,  3  quarts.  Proc.  Rub  a  little  of  the  sugar  with 
the  oils,  then  dissolve  it  in  the  spirit ;  add  the  water 
and  filter  through  magnesia ;  lastly,  dissolve  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  sugar  in  the  filtered  liquor. 

III.  Good  brandy  3  qua^  ;  sugar  1^  lb. ;  ani- 
seed water  1  pint  As  above.  Remarks.  An 
agreeable  cordial. 

ANNEALING.  The  process  by  which  glass 
is  rendered  less  frangible,  and  metails  which  have 
become  brittle  again  rendered  tough  and  mallea- 
ble. Glass  vessels,  and  other  articles  of  glass,  are 
annealed  by  being  placed  in  an  oven  or  apartment 
near  the  furnaces  at  which  they  are  formed,  called 
the  "  leer,"  where  they  are  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
the  process  being  prolonged  according  to  their 
bulk.  Steel,  iron,  and  other  metals  are  annealed 
by  heating  them  and  allowing  them  to  cool  slowly 
on  the  hearth  of  the  furnace,  or  any  other  suitable 
place,  unexposed  to  the  cold.  As  a  specimen  of 
unannealea  glass,  the  Prince  Rupert's  drop  may 
be  mentioned,  and  of  nnannealed  metals,  common 
cast  iron;  to  each  of  which  the  reader  is  referredi 
in  their  alphabetical  places. 

ANNO'ITO.  A  valuable  coloring  matter,  im- 
ported into  Europe  in  cakes,  and  usually  made  up 
in  England  into  rolls,  before  sale.  Source.  The 
pellicles  of  the  seeds  of  the  bixa  orellana.  Silo 
Alcohol,  ether,  volatile,  and  fixed  oils,  to  each  of 
which  it  imparts  a  beautiful  orange  color ;  very 
si4uble  ia  alkaliiie  lyest  which  darken  it,  and  in 
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•trong  milphoiic  aetdi  which  tnnui  it  bine.  Re- 
mam.  The  best  annotto  is  known  as  roll  annot- 
to ;  flaff  and  tgg  annotto  are  not  so  much  esteem- 
ed, ifae.  For  dyeing,  painting,  coloring,  varnish- 
ing, cheese-making,  6lc. 

ANNOTTO,  PURIFIED.  Syn.  Orklline. 
Concentrated  Annotto.  Prep.  Boil  annotto  in  a 
solution  of  pearlash,  until  it  will  dissolve  no  more ; 
then  add  oil  of  vitriol,  previously  diluted  with  20 
times  its  weight  of  water,  until  no  more  coloring 
matter  is  thrown  down,  but  not  enou^  to  make 
the  liquor  taste  sour ;  wash  the  precipitate  with  a 
little  cold  water ;  then  drain  and  diy  it. 

Remarks.  This  'is  the  pure  coloring  matter  of 
annotto,  and  possesses  all  the  properties  of  the  best 
annotto  in  a  concentrated  form. 

ANNOTTO,  COMMON.  Sj^n.  Reduced  An- 
notto. English  Annotto.  Ing.  Egg  or  flag 
annotto  24  lbs. ;  gum  tragacanth,  10  lbs. ;  starch 
6  lbs.;  soap  Ij^  lb.;  red  bole,  or  Venetian  red,  1 
lb. ;  water  q.  s.  Proc,  Mix  by  heat  in  a  copper 
pan,  and  form  into  rolls. 

Remarkt.  Used  for  common  purposes.  Should 
it  be  attempted  to  pass  this  off  for  genuitae  annotto, 
the  fraud  may  be  detected  by  its  partial  solubility 
in  alcohoL 

ANNOTTO,  CHOICE  OF.  Annotto  should 
be  chosen  of  a  good  flame  color ;  brighter  in  the 
middle  than  on  the  outside.  It  should  feel  soft  and 
■mooth,  and  have  a  good  consistence.  It  should 
possess  a  strong  smelt. 

ANNOTTO  DYE.  Prep.  Cut  the  annotto 
into  small  pieces,  and  boil  it  in  a  copper,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  good  pearlashes,  then  dilute  with 
water  to  a  proper  color.  Process  of  dyeing.  Im- 
mene  the  articles,  previously  rinsed  in  clean  wa- 
ter, in  the  dye,  and  give  them  a  good  boil ;  then 
drain  them  out  and  rinse  them  well  hi  clean  water. 

Remarks,  Annotto  is  chiefly  used  for  silks,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  fine  orange  yellow  color,  the 
■hade  of  which  may  be  modified,  by  using  differ- 
ent proportions  of  peariash,  and  also  by  giving  the 
stuff  diflerent  moid^ts  before  putting  it  into  the 
dye-bath. 

ANODYNE.  (From  the  6r.  a,  without,  and 
^^vvv,  pain.)  Amedicine  which  allays  pain.  Among 
the  principal  anodynes  may  be  mentioned  opium, 
morphia,  camphor,  and  other  medicines  of  the 
same  kind.  **  The  constant  use  of  -anodynes  be- 
gets their  necessity."   (W.  Cooley.) 

ANODYNE  NECKLACES,  are  formed  of 
the  roots  of  hyoecyamus,  Job's  tears,  allspice 
steeped  in  brandy,  jumble  beads,  or  elk*s  hoof,  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  the  prescriben.  Use.  To  pro- 
cure easy  dentition  in  children,  and  sleep  in  fevers. 
(Bah!) 

ANODYNE,  INFANTILE.  Prep.  Sirup 
of  red  poppies  1  oc,  aniseed  water  3  oi.,  brandy  or 
spirit  of  wine  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Use.  An  excellent  ano- 
dyne for  infants.  Dose.  A  small  teaspoonfid  as 
nquired. 

ANODYNE,  MARTIAL.  Prep.  Dissolve 
ammomiated  iron  in  water,  and  precipitate  with 
Uqnor  of  potassa ;  wash  and  dry.  Remarks.  An 
ofaBolete  preparation.    It  is  sesqui-oxide  of  iron. 

ANODYNE,  MINERAL.  An  old  prepara- 
tkm  formed  by  dissolving  diaphoretic  antimony  in 
water,  and  evaporating  to  dryness. 

ANO  ZABA6LI0NE.  JPr«|k  Put  9  eggs,  3 


teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  and  2  small  glasses  of  mar- 
sala,  into  a  chocolate  cup,  over  the  fire,  and  keep 
it  rapidly  stirred,  until  it  begins  to  rise  and  hardens, 
then  serve  it  up  in  glasses.  Remarks.  A  pleasant 
Italian  receipt  for  a  cold :  very  nutritious. 

ANTACIDS.  Medicines  that  neutralize  the 
acid  of  the  stomach,  and  thus  tend  to  remove 
heartburn,  dyspepsia,  and  diarrhoea.  The  princi- 
pal antacids  are  the  carbonates  of  potassa,  soda, 
ammonia,  lime,  an4  magnesia.  Ammonia  is  the 
most  powerful,  and  when  the  acidity  is  conjoined 
with  nausea  and  faintness,  is  the  best;  when 
great  irritability  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  exist, 
potash  is  preferable ;  when  accompanied  with  di- 
arrhcea,  carbonate  of  lime,  (prepared  chalk ;)  and 
when  with  costiveness,  magnesia.  (See  Absorb- 
ents.) The  dose  of  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
soda  in  powder  is  half  a  teaspoonful,  of  chalk,  a 
teaspoonfid,  of  magnesia,  a  dessert  spoonful,  and 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  10  grs.,  or  a  teaspoonful 
of  the  solution.   All  these  are  taken  in  water. 

ANTHELMINTICS.  Medicines  that  destroy 
worma  List.  Among  the  principal  anthelmin.- 
tics  are,  calomel,  tin  powder,  castor  oU,  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, cowhage,  and  gamboge.  Remarke.  A 
good  plan  for  removing  worms  from  children,  is  to 
give  3  to  5  grs.  of  calomel  in  sugar,  overnight,  and 
a  dose  of  castor  oil  the  next  morning.  The  mo- 
tions should  be  observed,  and  if  worms  be  found, 
the  same  treatment  may  be  followed  once  a  week, 
until  they  are  wholly  removed. 

ANTHIARINE.  Syn.  Antiarinb.  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  the  antiaris  toxicaria,  or  upas 
poison-tree  of  Java.  It  is  extracted  from  the  npas 
poison  by  alcohol,  and  is  obtained  under  the  form 
of  small  crystalline  scales.  It  is  a  frightful  poison, 
to  which  no  antidote  is  known. 

ANTHRAKOKALL  A  remedy  recommend- 
ed by  Dr.  Polya  in  scrofula  and  chronic  rheoma- 
tism.  Prep.  Mix  in  an  iron  basin  over  the  fire, 
160  parts  of  powdered  coal  with  192  parts  of  strong 
boiling  solution  of  caustic  potassa.  Stir  until  con> 
vertea  into  a  homogeneous  black  powder.  Dose 
1  gramme  with  *25  gramme  of  powdered  liquorice^ 
3  or  4  times  daily. 

Remarks,  What  remedy  next  ?  Ansvoer.  (See 
FuLiooKALi.)  This  is  as  bad  as  curing  hydropho- 
bia with  the  top  of  the  snuff  of  a  mould  candle,  oi 
consumption  with  naphtha. 

ANTHRAKOKALI,  FOMMADE  OF.  Prep. 
Anthrakokali  in  fine  powder  1  part,  lard  30  parts ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  "  Said^  to  have  been  tried  by  Dr 
Gibert  at  the  H6pital  St  Louis,  on  24  cases  of 
cutaneous  disease,  many  of  which  were  cured, 
and  in  all,  the  symptoms  were  ameliorated. — t 

ANTHRANILIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered 
by  Fritzsche,  and  prepared  from  mdigo. 

Prep.  Dissolve  indigo  in  a  hot  solution  of  pure 
potassa,  sp.  gr.  1'35,  and  add  powdered  peroxide 
of  manganese,  until  the  liquid  on  dilution  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  ceases  to  form  indigo  blue.  It 
now  contains  anthranilate  of  potassa  and  free  al- 
kali; neutralize  the  alkali  with  sulphuric  acid, 
dissolve  out  the  anthranilate  with  alcohol,  and  de- 
compose it  with  acetic  acid,  when  orange-colored 
crystals  of  impure  anthranilic  acid  will  be  ob- 
tained. Purify  by  uniting  it  with  lime,  crystal- 
lizing the  salt  and  decomposing  it  with  acetic  acid, 
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wlieii  lai^  colorieM  tabnlar  ciystalB  will  be  de- 
posited as  the  Bolntion  cools.  This  is  the  pure 
faydiated  aeid. 

Rcijutrks,  i*his  ucio  m  {tiAib\»  ana  volatile,  /iei<i- 
in^  crystals  resembling  those  of  benzoic  acid.  It 
tSMoIrea  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  fersos 
nHs  with  the  bases,  called  anthranilates.  By  de- 
Btmctire  distillation,  it  yields  aniline. 

ANTI-ATTRmON.  Prep,  Grind  together 
Maeklead  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard  or  ^ow. 
Ute.  To  lesMn  friction 'in  machinery,  and  to  pre« 
vent  iron  rusting.  Remark,  This  was  once  a  pa- 
tent article.  Camphor  Is  sometimes  added,  (7  lbs. 
tsthe  cwt.) 

ANTIDOTES.  Medicmes  nsed  to  prevent  or 
remove  the  efiects  pf  any  poison  or  disease.  At- 
.  tached  to  each  of  the  principal  poisonous  prepara- 
tmis  mentioned  in  this  work,  the  reader  will  find 
a  notice  of  the  best  antidotes  and  treatment  of 
cases  of  poisoning  therewith. 

ANTIHECTIC  POWDER,  POTERItJS'. 
Prep,  Melt  eqnal  parts  of  tin  and  metallic  anti- 
Biony,  powder,  mix  with  six  parts  of  powdered 
nitre»  and  deflagrate  m  a  red  hot  crucible ;  lastly, 
powder  and  waim  well  with  water.  U$e»,  Astrin- 
mt  and  tonic;  formerly  t»ed  in  consumption. 
Dote.  10  to  30  gn.  It  |s  a  mere  mixtnie  of  the 
Qiides  of  antimony  and  tin. 

ANTIHYSTERIC  DRAUGHT.  (Da.  Jo- 
■&T.)  Ptep.  Cyannret  of  potasnnm  0-05  grammes ; 
dislHled  lettnce  water  €0  grammes ;  simp  of  orange 
floweM  20  grammes ;  mix. 

Admin.  One  or  two  teaspoonfnls  every  ten  min> 
ates  when  the  fit  is  expected;  darinfr  the  fit  it 
may  be  given  in  larger  doses ;  which,  however  in- 
tense, wUl  be  stopmd  or  greatly  allayed.  Such  is 
the  aaniranoe  of  Dr.  Josat,  who  declares  Hs  efii- 
eaey  to  have  been  indisputably  proved,  in  upward 
of  55eases; 

ANTIFERMENT.  A  snbsUnce  sold  m  the 
cider  districts,  for  the  purpose  of  arrestmg  fermen- 
tation. Prep,  L  It  generally  consists  of  sulphite 
of  lime  in  powder,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
the  sulphite  and  powdered  mustard. 

IL  Mix  together  14  lbs.  of  mustard  seed  with 
1  lb.  of  cloves,  and  bruise  them  weU  without  dry- 

Use.  A  portion  cf  either  *of  the  above  added  to 
I  cider  or  perry,  tends  to  aUay  the  fermentation, 
when  it  has  been  renewed  'The  second  may  be 
and  for  wins  and  beer  as  well  as  cider.  Caution. 
In  dke  above  the.  sulphtto  must  be  employed,  not 
the  snlphate,  which  is  quite  a  difibrent  article. 
03ee  FsaHvifTATioif.) 

ANTIMONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Pnoi  dk  ov 
Airmioirr.  An  acid  compound  formed  of  anti- 
mony and  oxyjfen^  It  is  tiiie  metal  in  its  highest 
slate  of  oxidttbon. 

Prep.  I.  DigMt  metallic  antimony  in  strong 
nftiie  acid,  or  dnsolve  it  in  nitro-muriatlo  acid; 
then  evaporate  by  heat  until  the  excesi  of  add  be 
e^teOed*  and  throw  the  solution  into  cold  water. 
The  preeipftate  is  tiie  hvdrated  acid ;  by  exposure 
to  a  heat  of  abont  500<^  or  600^  Fahr.,  the  water 
is  driven  off,  and  the  anhydrous  acid  remains  be- 


IL  Mix  powdered  metallic  antimonv  with  six 
timee  its  wmgfat  9t  nitre,  ignite  in  a  silver  cmci- 
Ms,  aad  wiiMi  eold*  warfi  eat  the  exoesi  of  alkali 


with  hot  water;  the  remaining  antimoniate  of 
potash,  decomposed  by  muriatic  acid,  yields  an 
insoluble  residue  of  antimonic  acid. 

Pt^,  rh«  hyoratea  acid  yiresmy  piecipitated) 
reddens  litmus,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  unless 
soured  with  tartaric  or  muriatic  ac'd .    iV'hcH  i  hfcti  t 
ed  neariy  to  redness,  it  gives  out  o>ygHt  atd  t»  • 
comes  antimonioos  acid.    The  hyar  te"  ac«i^ is 
white  powder ;  the  anhydrous  acid  hb  «  a   air  ye. 
low  color,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  iwi    *iti   tht 
assistance  of  the  acids.    With  the  hux"»  -  fv  m 
salts  called  antimoniates.    Usee.  It  ha«  be'^i  u^d 
in  medicine,  f>ut  owing  to  the  high  state  of  oxida- 
tion of  the  metal,  appears  to  be  nearly  uiert    It 
is  said  to  be  diaphoretic  in  doses  of  2  to  10  gn., 
but  it  has  been  given  in  ^oz.  doses,  2  or  3  times 
daily,  with  good  efiect  7   (Wilson.)     It  is  now  sel- 
dom  used  in  medicine.     TeHe.   (See  AMTUfoifir 
and  Antimonioub  Acid.) 

ANTIMONIOU3  ACID.  Syn.  Bwoxide  of 
ANTmoirr.  Deutoxide  of  Antimony.  An  acid 
of  antimony,  containing  1  eq.  lesi  of  oxygen  than 
the  last,  or  2  eq.  of  antunony,  and  4  eq.  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Prep.  I.  Expose  the  whitift  hydrated  antimo- 
nic acid  to  a  red  heat,  when  1  eq.  of  oxygen  will 
be  driven  off  along  with  the  water,  and  pure  an- 
thnonious  acid  remain. 

II.  Elither  the  oxide  or  sulphuret  of  antimony, 
exposed  to  a  strong  heat,  long  contained  in  open 
vesseb,  gradually  absorbs  oxygen,  and  peases  into 
antimonious  acia. 

III.  The  hydrated  acid  may  be  prepared  by 
adding  an  acid  to  the  antimonite  of  an  alkali. 

Prop.  White,  very  infusible ;  insoluble  in  water, 
likewise  in  acids  after  being  heated  to  redness.  It 
combines  with  the  basta  forming  salts  called  anti- 
monites.  The  hydrated  acid  reddens  litmus  and 
dissolves  m  the  muriatic  and  tartaric  acids.  Use.. 
It  is  employed  in  medicine,  and  forms  the  ba8i» 
of  the  celebrated  nostrum,  James's  powder,  as- 
well  as  the  pulvis  aniimonialis  of  the  L.  Fh.  Db 
appears,  however,  to  be  very  inactive  and  uncer- 
tain in  its  operation.  Dr.  Elltotwn  exhibited  the 
pulvis  antimonialis,  which  contains  neariy  40  per 
cent,  of  this  acid,  in  doses  of  upwards  of  100  gn., 
without  producmg  any  visible  efilect  The  high 
state  of  oxidation  in  which  the  antimony  exists  m 
this  compound,  as  mentioned  in  the  lailt  article, 
may  account  for  its  inactivity. 

Kemarko.  Neither  the  salts  of  this  nor  the  last 
add  have  been  applied  to  any  useful  purpose. 
Teete.  (See  Antimony.) 

ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Mbtaujc  Antimont. 
RiiovLUs  ov  ANTfHOinr,  Hi»t.,  ^e.  This  word 
is  generally  applied  to  a  gray  metallic  ore,  which 
is  a  mdphuret  oi  antimony.  The  pure  metal, 
formeriy  called  regulus  of  antimony,  is  of  a  whi- 
tish color,  and  semi-crystalline  appearance.  The 
derivation  of  the  name  is  singular :  Basil  Yalen- 
tine,  a  monk  who  flourished  in  the  15th  century, 
believing  that  it  fattened  pigs,  administered  some 
to  his  brethren,  with  the  charitable  intention  of 
givmg  them  a  plump  appearance,  but  the  experi- 
ment was  attended  with  fatal  results.  Hence  it 
was  called  **  amtl-moine^  "  onHmonk^  and  grad- 
ually, antimony.  The  sulphuret  is  even  now  of- 
ten given  by  fuiien  to  honesi  to  render  thoii. 
coats  dedc 
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Prep,  I.  Heat  the  protoxide  of  antimony  to 
redness  in  a  cmcible,  having  previously  mixed  it 
with  an  equal  weight  of  cream  of  tartar ;  poor  the 
melted  metal  into  conical  moulds. 

II.  Mix  the  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
of  commerce  with  \  its  weight  of  iron  filings,  and 
submit  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a  covered  cruci- 
ble. 

III.  Common  sulphuret  of  antimony  16  oz., 
cream  of  tartar  12  oz.,  nitre  6  oz. ;  mix,  and  pro- 
ceed as  above.  When  cold,  separate  the  scoria. 
Remarks.  The  fint  form  ffiyes  a  chemically  pure 
metal.  On  the  large  scale,  the  ore  of  antimony 
is  reduced  in  a  peculiarly  shaped  flame  furnace, 
and  afterwards  melted  under  coal  dust,  in  cruci- 
bles holding  20  to  30  lbs.,  placed  upon  a  reverber- 
atory  hearth.  The  following  foijnula  has  been 
recommended  on  the  large  scale. 

IV.  100  parts  of  sulphuret  ore,  60  parts  of  ham- 
merschlag,  (oxide  of  iron  from  the  rolling  mills,) 
50  parts  of  common  soda,  or  glauber  salts,  and  10 
parts  of  charcoaL  (Berthier.)  Prod.  From  65  to 
70  parts  of  good  metal. 

Prop,  Aatimony  is  a  whitish,  brittle,  volatile, 
and  inflammable  metal*  and  imparts  its  brittleness 
to  its  alloys. 

Uses,  h  is  used  in  medicine ;  combined  with 
lead,'  it  forms  type  metals,  and  with  lead  and  tin, 
music  plate  metal,  pewter,  &c. 

Tests,  Sulphureted  hydrogen  throws  down  an 
orange-colored  precipitate,  soluble  in  pure  potassa, 
and  also  in  hot  muriatic  acid ;  from  the  latter  so- 
lution, water  throws  down  a  whitish  powder.  If 
the  sample  be  in  the  solid  state,  powder,  boQ  in 
muriatic  acid,  and  test  as  above. 

Estim,  Strongly  acidulate  the  solution  with  tar- 
taric acid,  then  throw  down  the  antimony  as  a 
sulphuret  by  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
through  it  After  warming  the  solution  and  allow- 
ing it  to  cool  again,  the  precipitate  may  be  col- 
lected on  a  filter,  dried,  and  weighed.  A  small 
portion  must  now  be  dige^d  in  strong  muriatic 
acid,  which  will  completely  dissolve  it  if  it  be  the 
simple  sulphuret ;  in  which  case  the  quantity  of 
antimony  will  be  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
weight  of  tlie  sulphuret  by  5,  and  dividing  the 
product  by  7.  Should,  however,  only  part  of  the 
precipitate  be  soluble  in  strong  muriatic  acid,  a 
known  weight  of  it  must  be  introduced  into  a  flask, 
and  fuming  nitric  acid  added,  drop  by  drop,  with 
great  care,  until  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 
thus  added ;  hydrochloric  acid  should  now  be  add- 
ed, and  the  mixture  digested  at  a  gentle  heat,  until 
the  whole  of  the  sulphur  be  dissolved.  The  solu- 
ifion  must  next  be  diluted  with  water,  strongly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid,  and  chloride  of  ba- 
lium  added  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate. 
This  collected,  dried,  and  weighed,  and  the  weight 
divided  by  3,  will  give  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in 
the  sample  last  operated  on,  which,  by  proper  al- 
lowance and  deduction  ^om  the  weight  of  the 
sulphuret  first  found,  will  give  the  quantity  of 
metal  as  before. 

ANTIMONY  ASH.  Prep,  Roast  the  common 

adlphuret  of  antimony  in  an  earthen  crucible  for 

■n  hour.    Remarks.  Emetic  in  small  doses,  used 

(to  make  metallic  antimony. 

JINTIMONY.  DIAPHORETIC.    Syn.  Caul 

•99  JUtVIMONT.    PbROXIDK    OF   AlfTtMONT.     pTCp. 


Mix  1  lb.  of  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony  with 
3  lbs.  of  powdered  nitre,  and  deflagrate  by  qMMMi* 
fuls  at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  crucilue ;  collect  thm 
calx  and  powder  it 

Remarks,  The  flowers  that  collect  on  the  sidei 
of  the  crucible  must  be  carefully  rejected,  as  they 
are  violently  emetic  Use.  Once  much  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  gentle  diaphoretic  and  laxative 
When  this  article  has  been  well  washed  in  waUer, 
it  is  called  washed  diaphoretic  antimony,  washed 
calx  of  ditto,  Slg,  The  process  deprives  it  of  sosne 
of  its  alkali. 

ANTIMONY,  FLOWERS  OF.  Prep. 
Throw  powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony,  by  qMKNi- 
fuls,  into  an  ignited  tubulated  retort,  that  hae  a 
short  and  very  wide  neck,  until  as  many  flowen 
collect  in  the  receiver  as  are  required.  Remark* 
An  impure  oxysulphuret  of  antimony.  Emetic  in 
doses  of  1  to  3  grs. 

ANTIMONY,  FLOWERS  OF,  (ARGEN- 
TINE.) S^  SssauioxiDE  OF  Antimony.  Prep. 
Keep  metallic  antimony  melted  in  a  vessel,  freery 
exposed  to  the  air,  and  furnished  with  a  cool  place 
for  the  flowers  to  rest  upon  ;  collect  the  flowers  ae 
deposited.  Remdtrks,  These  flowers  were  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  binoxide,  but  Berzelius  has  clearr 
ly  shown  them  to  be  the  sesquioxide. 

ANTIMONY,  t'ULMINATING.  Syn  Fui^ 
MnrATiNG  Amtimonial  Powdbil  Prep.  L  Grind 
well  together  lOO  parts  of  d^ed  tartar  emetic,  and 
3  parts  of  lamp-black,  or  charcoal  powder,  then 
take  a  crucible,  capable  of  holding  3  oz.  of  water* 
and  having  nonnd  itB  edge  smooth,  and  rubbed 
the  inside  with  powdered  charcoal,  }  fill  it  with 
the  above  mixture,  cover  it  with  a  layer  of  char- 
coal powder,  and  lute  on  the  cover.  Expoee  it  foe 
3  hours  to  strong  heat  in  a  reverberatory  ftimace, 
and  when  taken  out,  let  it  stand  to  cool  for  6  or  7 
hours,  before  removing  its  contents,  to  prevent  an 
explosion.  The  crucible  being  now  opened,  the 
contents  must  be  hastily  transferred  witliout  break- 
ing to  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered  vial,  when,  after 
some  time,  it  will  crumble  down  into  a  powder  of 
itself.  (M.  Serullas.) 

II.  Triturate  together,  very  carefully,  100  parts 
of  antimony,  75  parts  of  carbureted  (roasted  to 
blackness)  cream  of  tartar,  and  12  parts  of  lamp- 
black :  preserve  it  in  vials.  (Ann.  de  Chim.,  Oct. 
1822.) 

Remarks,  When  the  above  processes  an  pro- 
perly conducted,  the  resulting  powders  fulminate 
violently  on  contact  with  water.  It  is  to  the  proa- 
ence  of  the  very  inflammable  metal  potassinm  thai 
they  owe  this  property.  Another  compound,  made 
with  60  parts  of  carbureted  cream  ot  tartar,  120 
bismuth,  and  1  of  nitre,  treated  as  above,  containa 
an  alloy  very  rich  in  potassionv  A  piece  the  size 
of  a  pea  introduced  into  a  mass  of  gunpow4er  ex- 
plodes it  on  being  thrown  into  water.  Use.  Foi 
making  some  kind  of  fireworks.  It  is  very  proba- 
ble tliat  this  is  the  preparation  used  by  Capt. 
Warner. 

ANTIMONY,  MAGISTERY  OF  DIAPHO- 
RETIC.  Syn.  Materia  Fbruita.  Prep,  Add 
oil  of  vitriol  to  the  water  used  in  washing  diapho- 
retic antimony,  until  it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipt* 
tate.    Wash  this  well  with  water. 

ANTIMONY,  MARTIAL  DIAFHORETICX 
i^yiL  Amtioachbcticum  Luoovicl    Prep.   Fi 
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•qnal  weights  of  iron  filings  and  solphnret  of  anti- 
mony in  a  crucible,  cool,  powder,  and  mix  with  3 
tinieB  their  weight  of  nitre,  and  deflagrate  them 
by  Apoonfuls  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Wfuh  the  pro- 
duct in  water,  and  collect  the  brown  precipitate. 
Use.  Formeriy  given  as  a  tonic,  in  dbses  of  10  to 
20gi& 

ANTIMONY,  MEDICINAL.  Sffn,  Maw- 
cniAi.  Rbouujs  of  Antimony.  Prep.  Crude 
intimony  in  powder,  melted  with  nearly  its  own 
WNgfat  of  salt,  and  about  \  of  its  weight  of  potash, 
oar  i  Its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  nitre  ^  and  argol. 
When  cold,,  separate  the  ashes  from  the  mass, 
wash  and  powder.  Use.  Said  to  be  stronger  than 
erode  antimony.    Used  in  soine  quack  medicines. 

ANTIMONY,  MURIATE  OP.  Syn.  But- 
ter or  AirruioNT.    CHix>a])>B  of  ditto.  Sesqui* 

CBLARIOB  OF  DITTO.      OiL  OF  CaUSTIO   AnTIMONT. 

Prep.  Mix  2  pai;t8  of  metallic  antimony  with  5 
parts  of  eanKMuve  sublimate,  and  distil  from  a  wide- 
necked  retort. 

IL  Grind  together  equal  parts  of  common  anti- 
Bony  and  oorrosive  sublimate,  and  proceed  as 
before. 

IIL  ComnKm  antimony  roasted  until  gray,  or 
giasB  of  antimoi^,  9  oz. ;  powder  and  mix  with 
eommon  sah  2  lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol  IJ  lb. ;  water 
1  lb. ;  distiL     Prod.  2)  lbs.  of  batter  of  antimony. 

lY.  Common  suiphuret  or  glass  of  antimony,  as 
ImA,  7  lbs. ;  common  lalt,  28  lbs. ;  oil  Titrioi,  21 
Q&;  water,  141bs.;  distiL 

Y.  Boil  20  parts  of  powdered  common  suiphu- 
ret of  antimony,  in  100  parts  of  muriatic  acid  to 
which  1  part  of  nitric  acid  has  been  added.  A 
little  >pemitrat^  of  iron  ia  used  tot  color  it,  and  it  is 
made  up  to  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  1*4.  This  article 
is  inipiwred  if  the  crude  antimony  be  roasted  be- 
ibfe  disrolving  it  in  the  acid. 

Prop.  When  pore,  it  somewhat  resembles  hnt- 
ler,  melts  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  crystallizes  on 
eootiag;  it  deliquesces  into  an  oily  liquid  when 
exposed  in  a  damp  plaee^  and  this  was  once  the 
eommon  method  of  obtaining  a  cheaper  article  for 
sale.  It  is  decomposed  by  water.  Uee,  It  is  a 
eoouMm  caustic  withfaxrieis. 

Remarks,  The  first  of  these  processes  produces 
&B  pure  sesqaichloride  of  antimony,  the  second  an 
article  less  pure,  and  the  last  one  the  liquid  sold  as 
batter  at  antimony  in  the  shopa  The  Solution  of 
the  antLnomy  in  the  add  is  attended  vtth  the  evo- 
lution of  a  large  quantity  of  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen; itsboald  therefore  be  done  under  a  chimney. 

ANTIMONY,  SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE 
OF.  Sfn.  Liauom  Stisii  Mueuticl  (Pharm. 
BotrosB.)  Prep,  Dissolve  pure  oxide  of  antimony 
B  pme  mnriatic  acid. 

ANTIMONY,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sxsaui- 
oxiDB  OF  AifTtifONT.  Prep,  L  (P.  £.)  Dissolve 
fiv  of  solphnret  of  antimony  in  fine  powder,  in  1 
pint  of  muriatic  add  by  heat,  filter  and  pour  the 
solution  into  5  pints  of  water,  colleet  the  precipi- 
tate on  a  calioo  filter,  and  waidi  it  well,  first  with 
eold  water,  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda ;  and  lastly,  a  second  tune  with 
eold  water,  until  the  latter  ceases  to  atfiect  tnrme- 
*ie  paper.    Dry  with  a  gentle  heat. 

IL  To  the  aolntion  of  the  suiphuret  of  antimony 
an  prapared  above,  enough  water  is  added  at  167^ 
F3far.topiod»oe  alight  toiUdness;  it  is  than  left 


to  itself  until  all  the  sulphureted  hvdvogen  has 
escaped,  when  it  is  agam  filtered  and  mixed  with 
6  times  its  weight  of  water.  Prsd.  From  4  oz.  of 
the  suiphuret, — 1|  oz.  pure  white  oxide  of  anti- 
mony soluble  without  residue  in  tartaric  ifcid. 
(Giesler.) 

IIL  Digest  the  precipitate  obtained  by  mixing 
chloride  of  antimony  with  cold  water,  in  a  weak 
solution  of  carbonate  of  potaasa,  having  first  well 
washed  it  with  cold  water ;  agitate  oocasionally 
for  some  hours,  then  collect  the  powder,  wash  it 
well  and  dry  it 

IV.  Add  a  solution  of  cubonate  of  soda  to  an- 
other of  tartar  emetic ;  wash  the  predpitate  well, 
and  dry  it. 

Remarks,  This  is  a  dirty  white  powder ;  fusible 
and  volatile ;  changing  into  antimonious  acid  when 
strongly  heated  in  open  vessels.  It  is  a  feeble 
base.  Uses.  To  make  tartar  emetic,  and  in  med- 
icine, as  a  diaphoretic,  in  doses  of  2  to  10  gts.,  and 
an  emetic  and  purgative  in  larger  doseA  It  has 
been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  James's  Powder. 
Pur,  and  Tests.  It  is  completely  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric add,  and  again  thrown  down  as  a  white 
powder  by  cold  water ;  perfectly  sduble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  tartaric  acid ;  it  is  thrown  down  from  its 
solutions  as  an  orange-red  powder  by  sulphureted 
hydro«en ;  it  volatilizes  by  heat 

ANTIMONY,  OXYCHLORIDE  OF.    Syn. 

MEkCUKIUS  VlTiB.      POWDKR  OF  AlOAROTH.      Ox- 

YDUM  Antimonii  Niteo-kuriaticum,  (D.  p.)  Prep. 
Mix  the  liquid,  chloride  of  antimony  with  cold 
water ;  wash  and  diy  the  predpitate.  Prop.  Sim- 
ilar to  the  oxide.    Used  to  make  tartar  emetic. 

ANTIMONY,  PURGING.  Syn,  Cathartic 
Antimony.  Prep.  Digest  i  lb.  of  glass  of  antimo- 
ny m  Iji  lb.  of  oil  of  vitriol  for  two  days,  evaporate 
td  drynem,  powder  and  wash  the  residuum ;  dry 
and  melt  with  4  oz.  of  Glauber  salts,  and  8  oz.  of 
sal  enixum ;  again  powder,  wash,  and  dry.  Rc' 
marks.  This  has  been  said  to  be  the  most  certain 
of  all  the  antimonial  purges.  Dose.  2  to  10  grs 
Seldom  used. 

ANTIMONY,  SMELTED.  Prep.  Melt 
crude  antimony,  and  pour  it  into  conical  moulds. 
Uses,  ^c.  Diaphoretic  and  alterative.  Dose.  10 
to  60  gts.  Used  in  rhenmatism,  scrofula,  and 
skin  diseases  the  refining  of  gold,  dtc. ;  and  when 
reduced  to  powder,  by  iMies,  to  paint  their  eye- 
lashes black. 

ANTISEPTICS  Substances  that  pievent 
putrefaction.  The  prindpat  antisepticB  are  eom- 
msn  salt,  saltpetre,  spices,  sugoTf  vinegar,  and 
creosote.  For  antiseptic  process,  see  Animal  Sub- 

STANCBS,  PUTRBFAOTION,  PEOVmONS,  SlO. 

ANTISEPTIC  MEDICINES.  Of  these  the 
principal  ones  are  bark,  acids^  vsiae,  spirits,  and 

^TISPASMODICS.  MedidBM  that  allay 
spasms  and  other  pains.  Barkt  opium,  camphor, 
ether,  musk,  castor,  assafoMda,  wUerian,  and 
chalybeates,  are  antispasmodlosL 

Antispasmodic  mixture.  (Di.  Coi^ 

UBR.)  Prep.  BAixtnres  of  ssafcrtida  and  cam- 
phor of  each  Jiiss,  tincture  of  valerian  J}.  Mix. 
Dose.  One  taUespoonfuI  three  or  four  times 
daily. 

ANXIETY,  NERYOU&  Thb  unpleasant 
stats  may  be  renoved  by  keeping  the  bowels  f^' 
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akrwith  mild  pnigatirMytakiiiif  plenty  of  ezaroiie 
in  the  open  air,  adopting  a  Ught  nutritiooa  diet,  and 
■eeking  pleasant  society.  A  teaapoonfol  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  magnssLa,  or  a  few  'drops  of 
Uadananii  taken  the  last  thing  at,  night,  will  gen- 
erally have  the  effect  of  preventing  watchful' 
nese, 

APERIENT.  A  medicine  that  gentiy  opeu 
the  bowels.  Among  the  best  mild  aperients  may 
be  mentioned  small  doses  of  castor  oU,  Mpaom 
saltt,  photphaU  cf  soda,  (taateleso  »alt,)  or  oeid- 
litz  powder;  compound  rhub€arb piUs,  compound 
aloetic  piUs,  and  0m.  rt^ 

APERIENT,  DR.  COLLIER'S  SALINE, 
(ANTIMONIAL.)  Ing.  Double  tartrate  of  po- 
tassa  and  soda  Jij,  carbonate  of  soda  3ij,  outer 
yellow  peel  of  the  orange  (fresh)  3ij,  tartar  emetic 
1  gr.,  boiling  Water  1}  piuL  Pro.  Poor  the  water 
on  the  other  ingredients,  and  macerate,  until  cold 
in  a  covered  vessel  Dose.  A  small  tumbler  or 
teacupful,  mixed  with  a  tableqfoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  or  ftbont  a  dozen  grains  of  tartaric  or  citric 
acid,  and  drunk  while  eronrescing,  forms  an  agree* 
able  mild  aperient. 

APIARY.  (From  ajMs,  a  bee.)  Aplacewfaero 
bees  are  kept 

ESTABUSHMEMT    OV    AN    ApIART.       The    ptOpW 

time  for  this  purpose  is  about  February,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  as  the  stocks  have  Aen  passed 
through  the  winter  in  safety ;  the  combs  are  then 
empty  of  broods,  and  light  of  honey,  and  may  be 
removed  with  safety  and  ease.  Stocko  should  be 
selected  by  a  competent  judge,  as  the  weight 
alone  oannot  always  be  reUed  on ;  such  as  weigh 
12  lbs.  and  upwards,  the  number  of  bees  being  abo 
observed,  and  that  they  are  well  combed  to  near 
the  bottom,  may  be  safely  chosen. 

A^  soon  as  they  are  brou^t  home  they  should 
be  set  in  the  ies-Aouse,  care  being  taken  to  keep 
them  dry  and  from  the  attacks  of  vermin.  The 
next  day  plaster  the  hive  to  the  bee-board,  leaving 
an  entrance  the  sUe  of  the  little  finger. 

If  the  oeaoon  haa  paooed,  the  mst  and  early 
swarm  should  be  selected,  as  late  ones  or  casts  are 
not  worth  keeping,  unless  two  or  three  of  them 
have  been  united.  \ 

The  time  for  remaning  stoeke  m  in  the  even- 
ing ;  the  hives  shoald  be  raised  by  wedges  some 
liours  pieviooB,  unless  the  floor  be  moveable  with 
the  hive,  otherwise  many  bees  will  remain  on  the 
floor  at  tha  time  of  tenioval,  and  prove  very  trou- 
blesome. When  the  floor  is  moveable,  plaster  the 
hive  with  mortar  to  the  board,  and  pin  a  card 
pierced  with  holes  before  the  entrance;  in  this 
way  it  will  travel  any  distance  in  safety. 

Swarms  should  be  biought  home  the  same  even- 
ing that  they  are  pnrehased ;  if  delayed  a  day  or 
two,  combs  will  be  worked,  and  subject  to  be  bvo* 
ken  in  veaaoving. 

MANAOBioiNt  or  BsBs.  The  best  sitoatioin  fer 
bees  is  to  the  north,  vtrith^a  range  of  hlUs  wooded 
SQ  the  summit,  and  toward  the  l»se  enriched  with 
^Mather;  and  southward,  gardens  where  hardy 
^winter-greens  have  been  alknved  to  flower,  as 
•ariy  food  for  tho  bees.  White  mustaid  should 
also  be  aowm  very  early,  in  patches  near  the 
hives;  but  not  nearer  than  one  yard.  A  few 
dwaif  flowen  may  come  within  two  feet,  bnt  tall 
ones  woold  assiii  insaots  to  get  n^    To  the 


it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  shrabbery,  a  wood, 
a  broomy  common,  or  heather  moor. 
•  The  stations  for  the  hives  must  be  six  yards 
GBunder.  and  never  nearer  than  throe  yards.  Hie 
board  on  which  they  are  placed  ought  to  be  of  one 
piece ;  or  if  joined,  the  under  side  of  the  joining 
should  be  lined  with  a  thinner  board,  fixed  closely 
with  wooden  pins.  The  edges  of  this  rounded 
standard  should.  proje<^  four  inches  all  round  from 
the  hive.  Place  it  on  three  wooden  piilais  sixteen 
inches  long,  ten  inchee  above  the  ground,  but  aix 
inches  of  its  length  shduld  be  firmly  thrust  into  the 
earth ;  in  all,  its  length  should  be  sixteen  inchea 
The  pillar  in  front  should  be  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  other  two,  and  the  three  pillan  should  bs 
within  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  of  the  outer  edge 
of  the  board,  to  exclude  rats  and  mice.  For  the 
same  reason  no  tall-growing  plant,  no  wall,  nor 
any  means  for  ascent  should  be  within  three  or 
four  feet  of  the  hive.  In  fine  weather  the  entranee 
to  the  hive  must  be  four  inches  long,  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  in  depth. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fine  season,  when  the 
bees  can  get  food,  or  have  stores  remaimng,  the 
bee-master  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  keep  the 
ground  about  the  hives  clear  from  weeds,  and 
from  whatever-  might  enable  vermin  to  climb 
there.  Yet  as  a  thriving  stock  inchues  very  soon 
to  swarm,  the  hives  must  be  frequently  looked 
after .  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  af- 
ternoon. The  symptoms  are  generally  thus  >-• 
The  little  city  setems  crowded  with  inhabitanta 
Th^y  are  continually  in  motion  during  the  day ; 
and  after  working-time  they  make  loud  noisea 
The  drones  may  be  seen  flying  abQut  in  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  working  bees  go  with  a  reel- 
ing motion  and  busy  hum.  When  the  bees  come 
regularly  out  of  the  hive,  let  no  noise,  no  interrup- 
tion incommode  them ;  but  if  they  fly  long,  as  if 
they  were  unsettled,  some  tinkling  noise,  or  the 
loud  report  of  a  gun,  will  make  the  fugitives  re- 
pair to  the  nearest  lodgings.  If  there  is  an  empty 
•hive,  with  combs  and  some  honey  in  it,  they  will 
readily  go  there.  If  a  new  hive  is  used,  remem- 
ber to  smooth  it  well  within,  and  shige  oflT  loose 
straws.  Perpendicular  sticks  should  never  be 
employed.  Four  cross  stk^s  at  equal  distances 
will  support  the  combs.  Old  hives  do  very  well 
for  late  swarms,  that  are  not  to  be  preserved 
through  the  winter;  but  box-hives  are  best  for 
them,  as  the  bees  work  fastest  there.  They  are 
not,  however,  fit  for  being  kept  throngh  the  ookl 
seasons. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  great  haste  in  forcing 
a  swann  into  the  hive  may  disperse  them.  Give 
them  time  to  settle  undisturbed,  though  keep  a 
steady  eye  on  then:  motions ;  but  whenever  they 
gather  into  a  duster,  lose  no  time  in  placing  the 
hive  over  them.  If  me  swarm  rest  on  any  Iking 
that  can  be  brought  to  the  ground^  spread  a  dean 
linen  cloth ;  lay  two  sticks  on  it,  two  feet  asnnder ; 
lay  the  body  on  which  the  swarm  have  fixedy 
gMitly  on  the  sticks,  coveitng  it  with  the  hire  by 
a  motion  the  least  peioeptiUe,  and  taking  ears 
that  the  edges  of  the  hm  rest  upon  the  Micks. 
Cover  hive  and  all  witii  a  doth,  for  the  sun  migfat 
allnre  the  bees  to  mo  again.  When  they  have 
gone  into  the  hiTo,  cover  it  with  its  own  board* 
and  carry  it  caatisosly  to  its  statwtt.    Baea  ara 
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ipt  to  Ie«ve  their  hire  even  after  they  begin  to 
waky  so  they  must  be  watched  till  evemng,  and 
thtvnghaat  the  eittiim|r  day.  Whenever  they  are 
■are  to  remain,  fix  the  hive  to  ite  board  with  a  lit- 
tle Ume  round  the  edgee ;  and  crown  it  with  g;reen 
«idB,  to  keep  cot  too  great  heat  or  rain. 

If  n  hire .  dividee  into  two  BWarms,  it  is  a  sign 
tiiat  eafcb  awarm  has  a  qneen.  Put  each  into  old 
hirea  or  boxes,  bat  they  must  be  kept  separate.  If 
a  dilster  of  bees  aboat  the  size  of  a  small  plum  are 
sera  together,  the  queen  will  generally  be  found 
there.  Separate  them,  and  with  a  drinking  glass 
tamed  down,  you  may  seize  the  queen.  Put  her, 
and  a  aoore  or  two  of  her  subjects,  into  a  box  full 
ef  holes,  large  enough  to  admit  air,  and  yet  not  to 
aDow  the  bM  to  escape.  Feed  her  with  honey- 
combs, and  keep  her  in  reserve  m  case  of  the  death 
of  a  queen  in  one  of  the  hives.  When  a  hive 
ceases  to  work,  it  is  a  sure  sign  the  queen  is  no 
more.  Thm  the  bee-master  may  wait  an  hour 
and  not  see  a  loaded  bee  enter  the  habitation.  But 
if  the  spare  queen  b^  taken  late  in  the  evening, 
(wet  her  wings  to  prevent  her  escape,)  and  intro- 
dneed  to  the  desponding  society,  they  will  receive 
her  gladly,  and  begin  to  work. 

If  a  Mve  fight  among  themselves,  be  assured 
there  are  two  queens ;  and  they  will  destroy  each 
other,  if  one  is  not  taken  away. 

When  bees  are  to  swaim  a  second  or  more  tilnes 
they  do  not  come  out  in  closters ;  but  they  make 
a  ommd  called  hellinga,  which  may  be  heard; 
fftssiiig  for  a  little,  and  renewed  again  and  again. 
If  there  are  difierent  tones,  it  is  certain  there  are 
several  young  queens  in  the  hive.  It  is  only  by 
patting  the  ear  close  to  it  that  the  sound  can  be 
heard  distinctly. 

To  take  tKe  honey  without  destroying  the  bees. 
In  the  dqak  of  the  evening,  when  the  bees  are  qiti- 
cCly  le<^ed,  approach  the  hive,  and  turn  it  gently 
over.  Having  steadily  pUoed  it  in  a  small  pit, 
previously  dug  to  receive  it,  with  its  bottom  up- 
wards, cover  it  with  a  clean  new  hive,  which  has 
been  properly  prepared,  with  a  few  sticks  across 
the  nunde  of  it,  and  rubbed  with  aromatic  herbs. 
Having  carefully  adjusted  the  mouth  of  each  hive 
to  the  other,  so  that  no  aperture  remains  between 
them,  take  a  -^maU  stick,  and  beat  gently  round 
the  sides  of  the  lower  hive  for  about  ten  minutes  or 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  m  which  time  the  bees  will 
lewre  their  cells  in  the  lower  hive,  ascend,  and  ad- 
bete  to  the  upper  one.  Then  gently  lift  the  new 
hire,  with  all  its  little  tenants,  and  place  it  on  the 
stand  from  which  the  other  hive  was  taken.  This 
iboold  be  done  some  time  in  the  week  preceding 
Midsummer-day,  that  the  bees  may  have  time,  be- 
fore the  sommer  flowers  havts  faded,  to  lay  in  a 
new  stock  of  honey,  which  they  will  not  fail  to  do, 
for  their  suhnstence  through  winter. 

The  color  of  the  honey  shows  whether  it  is  fine 
or  inferior.  If  it  be  wanted  to  press  some  in  the 
comb,  choose  the  fairest  and  those  that  have  not 
been  broken:  wrap  each  comb  in  white  paper, 
such  as  lines  the  bhie  cover  of  loaf  sugar.  Set  it 
edgewise  as  it  stood  in  the  hive,  and  it  may  be 
preserved  many  months.  The  combs  meant  to  be 
drain^i  must  be  cut  in  slices.  Lay  them  on  a 
nair-searcb,  supported  by  a  rack  over  the  jar,  in 
which  the  hbney  is  to  remain ;  for  the  less  it  is 
rtined  after  draining,  it  keeps  the  better.    Fill  the 


jar  to  the  brim,  as  a  little  scum  must  be  taken  off 
when  it  has  settled.  A  bladder  well  washed  in 
lukewarm  water,  ought  to  be  laid  over  the  double 
ibid  of  wldto  paper  with  which  it  is  covered. 

To  heep  hiveefor  vointer.  They  must  not  'be 
more  than  three  years  old,  and  well  stocked  with 
bees.  A  hive  for  preserving  should  weigh  fh)m 
thirty  to  forty  pounds.  Plaee  them  in  October 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Stocks  of  less  weight 
than  21  lbs.  in  September  should  never  be  kept 
In  most  cases  light  stocks  will  require  feeding, 
which  may  be  done  by  inserting  little  troughs  con- 
tiuning  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  mild 
beer,  into  the  hive  in  the  evening,  and  removing 
them  the  next  morning.     (See  also  Biia) 

APOPLEXY.  A  sudden  suspension  or  loss  of 
the  powers  of  sense  and  motion ;  the  heart  con- 
tinuing to  beat  and  the  lungs  to  act,  but  generally 
with  ^fficulty.  During  the  fit  the  patient  fre- 
quently lies  in  a  stole  resembling  sleep,  or  the  stu- 
por indueed  by  drunkermess. 

Treat,  Medical  aid  should  be  immediately 
sought,  as  the  delay  of  only  a  few  minutes  may 
render  the  skill  of  the  most  talented  surgeon  una- 
vailing. Until  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  the  patient 
should  be  kept  easy  and  coo!,  with  head  and 
shoulders  elevated,  the  neckcloth  removed,  and 
the  clothes  loosened,  to  avoid  pressure  on  any  por- 
tion of  the  body ;  the  windows  should  be  opened, 
and  crowding  round  the  patient  efl|>ecially  avoided, 
a  free  exposyre  to  fttih  air  being  desirable.  In 
this  state  of  afiuin  the  practitioner  should  be  wait- 
ed for.  Where  medical  aid  cannot  be  procured, 
(as  in  remote  places,  &c,)  rather  copious  bleed-' 
ing  from  the  arm  should  be  resorted  to ;  cold  wa- 
ter should  be  poured  upon  the  head,  and  the  bowels 
opened  by  means  of  actrve  pui^atives :  10  grs.  of 
calomel  may  be  immediately  given,  and  its  action 
promoted  by  the  use  of  saline  purgatives  and  stim- 
ulating clysters.  The  legs  may  be  placed  in  pretty 
warm  water,  and  blisters  applied  between  the 
shoulders.  When  these  means  prov€  successful, 
the  remaiiuler  of  the  treatment  may  consist  in  the 
administration  of  mild  purgatives  and  diaphoretics, 
avoiding  stimulating  food  or  drinks,  and  other  ex- 
citing causes. 

Prev.  Apoplexy  is  frequently  preceded  by  gid- 
dinesi,  pain,  and  swimming  in  the  head,  foes  of 


memory,  drowsiness,  noises  in  the  ears,  specks 
floating  before  the  eyes,  nightmare,  laborious  res- 
piration, &.C.  When  any  of  these  symptoms  oc- 
cur in  a  person  of  apoplectic  habit,  opening  medi- 
cines and  a  light  diet  should  be  at  once  uiopted, 
and  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  avoided;  and  if  the 
symptoms  increase  or  continue,  bleeding  may  be 
had  recourse  to.  If  the  admonitions  of  nature 
were  attended  to»  many  cases  of  apoplexy  might 
be  prevented. 

Kemttrke,  Short,  robust,  and  plethoric  persons, 
having  short,  thick  neckb,  are  the  most  liable  to 
apoplexy ;  in  them  the  fit  generally  comes  on  with- 
out warning.  Persons  once  attacked  with  this 
malady  are  regarded  as  especially  liable  to  the 
same  again. 

APPENSA.  I.  Root  of  vervain  hung  round 
the  neck  by  a  yard  of  white  satin  riband  for  scro- 
fula; but  the  usual  medicines  must  be  exhibited 
during  the  same  period. 

II.  A  root  of  the  peony  suspended  to  the  neck 
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in  epilepsy ;  its  use  to  be  accompanied  with  that 
of  the  most  acUye  cathartics. 

IIL  Magnes  anenicalis,  or  camphor,  hung  to 
the  neck  so  aa  to  reach  the  pit  of  Ae  ttomach,  to 
guard  against  contagion. 

Remarkt,  Ail  these  probably  act  by  keeping 
up  the  courage  and  spirits  of  the  wearer. 

APPETITE.  An  instinctive  desire  to  perform 
certain  natural  functions.  In  its  commoner  sense, 
it  is  confined  to  a  desire  for  food. 
I  Remarks.  The  sensations  of  hunger  and  thiist 
are  seated  in  the  stomach,  and  are  necessary  to 
the  body  in  a  state  of  health.  They  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  disordered  and  altered  in  various 
ways,  in  consequence  of  diseased  action  of  the  sto- 
mach and  nervous  system,  or  from  vicious  habits. 
A  healthy  appetite  for  food  is  usually  a  most  cer- 
tain indication  that  dature  requires  a  supply ;  yet 
when  irregular,  it  should  never  be  indulged  in  be- 
yond a  moderate  extent  In  the  gratification  of 
the  appetite,  certain  regulations  should  be  ob- 
served, and  a  boundary  put  to  mere  animal  grati- 
fication. By  slowly  eating  and  thoroughly  masti- 
cating or  chewing  the  food,  the  stomach  becomes 
gradually  distended,  and  the  individual  feels  him- 
self satisfied  only  after  he  Iras  received  a  due  proi- 
portion  thereof,  sufficient  for  the  nourishment  of 
his  body ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  food  be 
swallowed  too  rapidly,  and  without  proper  masti- 
cation, it  will  press  heavily  and  roughly  against  the 
sides  of  the  stomachi  and  iuduoe  a  sensation  of 
fulness,  before  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  taken 
to  meet  the  continual  demands  of  life ;  the  conse- 
quence will  be,  that  hunger  will  soon  return.  Per- 
sons who  labor  or  take  much  exercise  have  gtnr 
erally  a  better  appetite  than  those  who  lead  a 
sedentary  occupation ;  this  arises  from  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach  and  bowels  being  promoted 
through  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
increasing  the  healthy  peristaltic  action  of  those 
viscera.  When  an  enormous  appetite  exists  in 
persons  leading  a  sedentary  life,  it  may  fairly  be 
presumed  that  either  the  food  passes  off  imperfectly 
digested,  or  that  the  coats  of  the  stomach  are  in 
an  unhealthy  state.  More  food  is  required  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  a  greater 
radiation  of  the  heat  of  the  body,  and  hence  a 
greater  desire  for  food  ia  usually  an  accompani- 
ment of  that  season.  In  persons  who  lead  a  more 
sedentary  life  in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  re- 
verse is,  however,  frequently  the  case  ;  the  want 
of  exercise  producing  a  corresponding  loss  of  ap- 
petite. 

The  various  deviations  from  the  healthy  stand- 
ard, or  the  natural  desire  for  food,  constitute  dis- 
eased appetitey  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  following. 

APPETITE,  CANINE.  Syn.  Voeacitv.  In- 
■iLTiABLB  Hunger.    Buumia.    This  complaint  is 

Snerally  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  worms,  and 
leases  of  the  stomach  and  other  viscera,  but 
sometimes  exists  as  a  separate  disease.  Many 
persons  ea(;  enormously  from  a  mere  vicious  habit, 
which  is  certain  to  weaken  the  digestion,  and  thus 
kiduce  an  increasing  desire  for  food. 

Treat.  When  children  display  a  voracious  ap- 
petite, worms  may  be  suspected,  and  vermifuges 
should  be  administered,  v  hich  will  generally  re- 
move it    In  adultSt  the  commoii  cause  is  imper- 


fect digestion,  arising  from  stomach 
an  excessive  consumption  of  food«  by  which  the 
system  receives  an  insufficient  quantity  of  noiir« 
ishment,  and  the  languor  and  gnawing  pam  of 
disease  is  mistaken  for  that  of  hunger.  The  belt 
plan  in  this  case  is  to  regulate  the  diet,  to  keep 
the  bowels  moderately  open  with  gentle  laxatives, 
and  to  administer  tonics,  as  bark  and  steel,  or  bit- 
ters, as  orange  peel  and  gentian.  When  preg- 
nancy  is  the  cause,  a  plentS'nl  supply  of  nutritisoi 
food  and  good  malt  liquor  may  be  adopted  vitb 
advantage.  When  the  practice  wholly  dependi 
on  vicious  habits  of  indulgence,  small  doses  o(  tar- 
tar-emetic or  ipecacuanha,  mixed  with  the  food, 
will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

APPETITE,  DEPRAVED.  Syn.  Pica.  A 
desire  for  unnatural  food,  as  dirt,  cinders^  tallovi 
chalk,  Slc.  Treat:  The  method  detailed  at  the 
end  of  the  last  article  may  be  followed  in  tfaii. 
Emetics  bud  purgatives,  with  rhubarb,  baik,  and 
steel,  are  the  best  remedies. 

APPETITE,  DEFICIENT.  A  bad  appeUto 
generally  arises  from  a  disordered  stomach,  and  it 
best  improved  by  exercise  and  the  occasional  me 
of  saline  purgatives.  Chalybeates  and  bittere  will 
also  prove  advantageous.  A  piece  of  rfaubaib 
chewed  an  hour  before  dinner  is  employed  by 
some  persons  to  create  an  appetite ;  others  suck  3 
or  3  ginger  lozenges,  or  take  a  small  glass  of  bit- 
ters, for  the  same  purpose.  One  or  two  4-g«in 
compound  aloes  pills  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
poeia, taken  in  the  middle  of  the  morn'mg,  hare 
been  strongly  recommended,  under  the  name  of 
dinner  pilla     (See  also  Dyspbpsia.) 

APPETITE,  DRAUGHT  TO  PROMOTE 
THE.  Compound  tincture  of  gentian  ^  oz. ;  eal 
volatile  ^  a  teaspoonful;  cinnamon  water  1  oz.; 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  1  teaspoonfuL 
Mix  for  a  draught  to  be  taken  an  hour  before  a 
meal. 

APPETITE,  MIXTURE  TO  RESTORE 
-THE.  Prep.  Gentian  root  sliced  ^  oz. ;  fmh 
orange  and  lemon  peel,  each  1 07. ;  tincture  of 
rhubarb  1  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoon 
i  oz. ;  spirits  of  red  lavender  i  oz. ;  boiling  water 
1  pint.  Proc.  Pour  the  water  on  the  gentian  and 
peels,  and  macerate  for  2  hours ;  strain,  and  add 
the  other  ingredients;  and  if  it  be  Wanted  veiy 
clear,  it  may  be  filtered  through  blotting  paper; 
lastly,  add  2oz.  of  lump  sugar.  Dose.  A  small 
wine-glassful  early  in  the  morning  or  shortly  be- 
fore  dmner. 

APPLE.  The  apple  is  a  wholesome  and  plea- 
sant fruit  when  perfectly  ripe,  and  may  be  eaten 
either  raw,  roasted,  or  boiled.  The  more  aromatic 
and  flavored  varieties  are  well  adapted  for  dessert 
fruit,  and  are  especially  useful  to  persons  of  a  foil 
or  confined  habit  of  body. 

APPLE-FOOL.  Put  the  peeled  and  cored 
fruit  into  a  jar,  With  moist  sugar  to  render  it  pal- 
atable, and  a  very  little  cider  or  perry  ;  place  the 
jar  in  a  saucepan  of  water  over  the  fire,  and  eon- 
tinue  the  heat  until  the  apples  become  quite  softt 
then  pulp  them  through  a  colander,  and  add  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  milk,  a  little  cream,  and 
sugar  to  complete  the  sweetening.     Mix  well. 

APPLES  A  LA  CREMONA.  Prep.  Cut 
the  best  cooking  apples  into  small  squares,  until 
you  have  about  l^lb.,  strew  over  them  lUk  sf 
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food  mobt  Bu^^ar  and  several  lon^r  strips  of  lemon- 
peel,  then  cover  them  up  dose  m  a  bowl.  Next 
da;  pat  the  apples,  &«.,  piece  by  piece,  into  a 
anall  stewpan,  with  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  of  cidor 
mr  perry,  and  simmer  gently  until  they  become 
dear ;  then  take  them  out,  and  when  cold  build  a 
wall  round  a  small  dish  with  the  square  pieces, 
place  the  strips  of  lemon-peel  on  the  top,  and  pour 
the  sirup  into  the  middle. 

APPLES,  DRIED.  Syn,  'Baked  Apples. 
Prep,  Place  any  quantity  of  apples  in  a  cool 
oven,  6  or  7  times  in  succession,  flattening  them 
each  time  by  gentle  pressure,  gradually  applied, 
as  soon  as  they  are  soft  enough  to  bear  it ;  then 
take  them  out,  and  as  soon  as  cold  put  them  on 
dean  dishes  or  glass  plates.  The  sour  or  tart  va- 
riety of  apples  is  the  best  for  baking. 

APPLES  AND  PEARS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  preserve  valuable 
fruit  of  this  description,  is  to  wrap  each  in  a  piece 
of  dean  dry  paper,  and  to  fill  small  wide-mouthed 
jara  or  honey -pots  therewith,  and  to  pack  them  in 
the  following  manner,  in  a  dry  and  very  cold 
place,  (as  a  cellar,)  but  where  the  frost  cannot 
reach  them.  The  pots,  of  the  shape 
of  fig.  1,  are  placed  in  rows  one  in 
the  other,  as  in  fig.  2,  and  the  space 
(a)  between  the  two  pots  filled  up 
with  plaster  of  Paris  made  into  a 
paste  with  water;  the  joint  is  thus 
rendered  air-tight,  and  the  fruit  will 
:  keep  j;ood  for  a  long  time.  The  mouth 
of  the  top  jar  should  be  covered  with 
a  slate. 
Remarks^  The  fruit  should  not  be 
too  ripe  for  the  purpose  of  being  preserved  ;  and 
the  later  sort  is  the  best  The  jars  may  be  taken 
one  at  a  time  from  the  store-room,  as  wanted, 
and  the  fruit  exposed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in  a 
warm  dry  room  before  beinc  eaten,  which  will 
much  improve  the  flavor.  Another  plan,  which 
is  a  modification  of  the  above,  is  to  place  alternate 
layers  of  bran  or  clean  dry  sand  and  apples,  either 
naked  or  wrapped  in  paper,  in  jars,  until  they  are 
fnll,  then  to  shake  them  well  to  settle  the  bran 
between  the  fruit,  and  to  add  more  if  required ; 
they  are  the  <.  packed  away  as  before  described. 

IL  Fruit  is  kept  in  the  large  wayfbr  the  Lon- 
dn,  market  by  placing  in  a  cool  situation,  first  a 
layer  of  straw  or  paper,  then  a  layer  of  apples, 
next  a  layer  of  straw,  and  so  on  alternately,  to 
the  height  of  20  to  35  inches,  which  cannot  be 
well  exceeded,  as  the  weight  of  the  superincum- 
bent fruit  would  be  apt  to  crush  or  injure  the 
lower  layen.  This  plan  is  frequently  modified  by 
placing  alternate  layers  of  fruit  and  paper  in  bas- 
kets or  hampers,  and  covering  them  well  over  be- 
fore placine  them  in  tke  fruit-room.  The  baskets 
may  then  be  piled  one  over  the  other  without  in- 
jory  to  the  fruit. 

hemarks.  Apples  or  other  fruit  intended  for 
pnservmg  in  the  ahpve  way  should  never  be  laid 
in  heaps  or  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  as  they 
thenby  acquire  a  bad  flavor.  They  should  be 
galhereil  in  dry  weather  and  immediately  carried 
to  the  finit-room,  when  they  should  bo  laid,  if  not 
stngZy,  at  leaat  thinly,  on  the  floor  or,  shelves,  on 
paper,  and  packed  away  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
ttM  of  brwon  paper  is  inadmissible,  as  it  conveys 


its. peculiar  flavor  to  the  fruit  Thick  white  hroum 
paper  is  the  cheapest  and  the  best 

III.  {American  method.)  The  apples  or  pean, 
after  bemg  peeled,  are  cut  into  eighths,  the  coreo 
extracted,  and  then  dried  In  the  sun'  or  in  a  kiln 
or  oven  until  they  are  quite  hard.  Remarks,  In 
this  way  fruit  is  kept  in  the  United  States  for  two 
pr  three  years. 

For  use,  wash  the  fruit  in  water,  then  pour 
boiling  water  on  it ;  let  it  stand  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  use  it  as  fresh  fruit  The  water  it  has  soaked 
in  is  an  excellent  substitute  for  fresh  juice. 

APPLE  SUGAR.  Prep,  Express  the  juice, 
and  add  chalk  until  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  satu- 
rated ;  pour  off  the  clear  liquor ;  then  clarify  by 
boiling  in  a  clean  pan  with  some  white  of  egg ; 
skim  off  the  dirt ;  and  lastly  evaporate  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  to  a  proper  consistence.  Remarks.  1  cwt 
of  apples  yield  about  84  lbs.  of  juice  and  12  lbs.  of 
crude  sugar. 

APRICOTS,  DRIED.  Syn,  Candied  Apri- 
cots. Prep.  Thrust  out  the  stones  with  a  wooden 
skewer,  then  pare  them  and  roll  them  in  dry  pow- 
dered lump  sugar;  afterwards  put  them  into  a 
cold  sirup,  made  with  2  lbs.  of  lump  sugar  to  }  of 
a  pint  of  water,  and  heat  them  gradually  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  turning  them  frequently. 
Then  pour  them  into  a  deep  dish,  and  next  day 
scald  them  again,  adding  as  mbch  sugar  as  will 
dissolve ;  again  let  them  rest  until  the  next  day, 
when  they  must  be  placed  on  a  hair-sieve  to  drain 
and  dry. 

Remarks.  The  fruit  should  not  be  quite  ripe. 
Sometimes  the  apricots  are  cut  into  halves  or 
quarters  before  preserving,  and  at  other  timee 
pickled  with  the  skins  on ;  in  the  latter  case  they 
are  gathered  sooner,  and  infused  in  cold  water 
with  some  vine  leaves ;  next  taken  out  and  gently 
immersed  in  fresh  water  until  they  turn  yellow, 
and  then  rubbed  with  a  flannel  and  some  salt  to 
remove  the  down ;  they  are  then  again  soaked  in 
the  pan  with  the  vine  leaves,  until  they  turn 
greenish.  The  best  are  now  selected,  rubbed  dry, 
the  stones  extracted,  and  boiled  in  sirup  as  above 
described. 

AQUETTA  The  poison  prepared  by  the  once 
notorious  woman  named  Toflana  Tophana,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  alkarsine,  or  some  preparation 
of  the  kadodule  series,  to  which  article  the  readei 
is  referred.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.  declared  to 
his  physician  Garelli,  that  it  was  arsenic  dissolved 
in  aqua  cymbelaria.. 

-  ARABESQUE.  The  ornamental  designs  of 
this  kind,  so  much  employed  to  beautify  leather 
and  fancy  cloth  binding,  are  produced  by  the  pres- 
sure of  hot  plates  or  rollers,  having  the  design 
sunk  into  them.     (See  Bookbinding.) 

ARABINE.  Syn.  Soluble  Gum.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve gum  arable  in  water ;  filter,  and  add  alcohol 
to  throw  down  the  arabine ;  filter  and  dry  the  re- 
siduum by  a  gentle  heat.  Prop.  Similar  to  pure 
gum  arable  ;  over  the  finer  sorts  it  possesses  little 
or  no  advantage. 

ARBUTUS  SUGAR.  Prep,  From  the  fruit 
of  the  strawberry,  in  the  same  way  as  apple  sugar. 
Strawberries  are  said  to  yield  one-fifth  of  their 
weight  of  sugar,  and  the  rape,  or  pressings,  yield 
by  fermentation  and  distillation  a  very  pleasant 
spirit 
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ARCANUM  BECCHINUM.  A  solation  of 
Inren  of  salphur  and  Bugar'in  water.    (Willis.) 

ARCANUM  CORALLINUM.  Red  oxide  of 
mercury  digested  in  potash  water,  and  spirits 
bamed  on  it.  Remarht.  Formerly  used  to  excite 
salivation  and  as  an  escharotic. 

ARCANUM  DUPUCUM  CATHOLICUM. 
An  amulet  composed  of  the  roots  of  plantain  and 
colchicum,  recommended  by  Wedel  against  con- 
tagion.   A  relic  of  superstition. 

ARCHIL.  Syn,  Orchii.  Ta&NsoLE.  Litmus. 
Cudbear.  Persio.  A  beautiful  violet-red  or  blue 
color,  prepared  from  several  species  of  lichens, 
(the  rocellus,  parellus,  &c.)  Jn  Great  Britain  it 
is  principally  prepared  from  the  lecanora  tartarea 
and  parmelia  omphilodes.  Archil  is  met  with  in 
three  states— a  violet-red  liquid  paste — in  blue 
lumps — and  in  powder. 

Usesj  ^c.  It  is  largely  employed  to  dye  blues, 
violets,  &.C.,  mixed  with  other  colors,  to  which  it 
imparts  a  beautiful  bloom.  It  is  generally  used 
as  a  finishing  bath,  by  passing  the  fabric,  already 
dyed  of  the  same  color,  through  archil  mixed  with 
hot  water.  Its  beauty,  however,  is  deceptive,  and 
soon  decays.  Solvents^  Water,  urine,  ammoni- 
acal  and  alkaline  lyes,  acidulated  water.  Alkalis 
turn  it  blue,  acids  red;  hence  its  value  as  a  test 
for  these  articles  in  chemistry.  Spirit  stained  with 
archil  is  sometimes  used  to  fill  the  tubes  of  ther- 
mometers, but  the  color  soon  fades.  An  aqueous 
infusion  of  archil  stains  marble  of  a  beautiful  violet 
color  of  considerable  permanence.  (Fay.)  In  the 
state  of  powder  it  is  called  cudbear,  under  which 
form,  when  used  with  skill,  it  possesses  greater 
permanency,  and  dyes  all  shades,  from'  pink  and 
crimson  to  blue.  The  word  urchil,  as  commonly 
applied,  means  the  liquid  archil,  or  violet  color, 
sold  for  staining  wood,  dyeing,  6lc.  Lump  archil, 
or  dyer's  archil,  a  similar  colored  substance^  under 
the  form  of  a  paste  or  lumps.  Turnsole  or  litmus 
is  archil  prepared  of  a  bluish  color,  and  made  up 
into  small  lumps,  and  cudbear  b  archil  in  the  state 
of  powder,  which  has  undergone  some  trifling  pre- 
paration for  the  dyer.  The  names  are,  however, 
frequently  used  indiscriminately. 

ARCHIL,  TO  DYE  WITH.  Proe.  DifRise 
the  arcliil  or  cudbear  in  warnL  water,  then  raise  it 
to  nearly  the  boiling  point,  and  pass  tho  cloth, 
previously  prepared  by  rinsing  in  cold  water, 
through  the  dye  until  the  proper  shade  is  produced. 

Remarks.  This  plan  is  principaljy  employed  to 
bloom  or  finish  off  (roods  dyed  of  a  permanent 
color,  as  before  allumd  to.  Pearlash,  or  milk  of 
lime,  added  to  the  bath,  deepens  the  shade ;  acids 
redden  it  A  beautiful  crimson  red  is  obtained, 
by  first  passing  the  stuff  through  a  mordant  of  tin 
and  tartar,  and  then  through  a  bath  of  archil 
mixed  with  a  little  solution  of  tin.  By  proper 
management  of  this  dye,  lilachs,  violets,  mallows, 
rosemary  fiowera,  soupes  au  vin,  agates,  and  other 
shades  may  be  prod  iced,  on  silk  or  cloth,  either 
alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  other  dyes  to  modify 
it.  J  lb.  of  archil  or  cudbear  will  dye  1  to  2  lbs. 
of  cloth. 

ARCHIL,  FACTITIOUS.  A  factitious  col- 
oring matter,  resembling  aiihil,  b  prepared  by 
fermenting  together  a  mixture  of  rotten  onions 
with  an  equal  weight  of  pearlaoh,  for  a  few  days, 
ind  then  adding  \  of  the  weight  of  the  pearlash  in 


sugar  of  lead.  The  particulars  of  the  procen  es- 
sential to  its  success  are,  however,  kept  a  secret 

ARCHIL,  INFUSION  OF.  Syn.  Infusiow 
OF  Litmus.  Prep.  Digest  1  oz.  of  powdered  lit- 
mus in  1  pint  of  hot  water,  and  filter.  Remarks, 
It  will  not  keep  without  the  addition  of  spirit. 
Used  for  testing.    (See  the  Tincture.) 

ARCHIL,  LIQUID.  Syru  Common  Archil, 
(of  the  shops.)  Prep,  The  archil  lichen,  well 
bruised  between  stones,  is  moistened  with  a  crude 
ammoniacal  liquor,  or  urine,  mixed  witn  a  little 
quicklime ;  in  a  few  days  it  acquires  a  purplish 
red  color,  and  is  then  steeped  in  urine  until  all  the 
color  is  extracted.  Use.  As  a  dye,  especially  foi 
staining  wood,  and  tinging  silk  stockings,  &c. 

Remarks.  When  the  process  is  conducted  with 
free  access  of  air,  and  in  rooms  heated  by  steam, 
(stove  rooms,)  the  color  turns  more  on  the  -'ioleti 
and  the  product  is  called  red  archil ;  but  whtn  the 
manufacture  is  carried  on  in  close  vessels,  the  pro- 
duct is  bluish,  and  hence  called  blue  archil.  In 
this  way  various  shades  of  color  are  produced. 

ARCHIL,  LUMP.  Syn,  Litmus.  Turnsoi«b. 
Prep.  The  archil  plant,  ground  to  powder,  is 
moistened  with  urine,  or  bone  spirit,  and  allowed 
to  lie  together  for  a  few  days,  to  ferment ;  a  smUU 
proportion  of  chalk  or  gypsum  is  now  added,  and 
the  whole  is  made  up  into  small  squares,  (lump 
archil,)  or  preserved  in  the  state  of  paste. 

Remarks.  When  the  ground  lichen  is  mixed 
with  about  half  its  weight  of  pearlash  before  fer- 
menting, and  afterwards  made  with  a  small  quan- 
tity of.  lime,  it  becomes  quite  blue,  and  is  then 
called  litmus  or  turnsole. 

ARCHIL  PAPER.  Syn.  Litmus  Paper. 
I.  (Blue.)  Prep.  Stain  thm  unglazed  writing- 
paper  with  infusion  of  litmus ;  dry,  and  keep  it 
from  the  light  Use.  As  a  test  for  acids,  which 
turn  it  red.  Remarks.  It  should  be  of  a  bltte  colon 
Should  the  infusion  of  litmus  turn  a  little  on  the 
violet,  add  a  minute  quantity  of  alkali  (wliich  will 
turn  it  blue)  before  wetting  the  paper. 

II.  (Red.)  Add  2  or  3  drops  of  acetic  acid  to 
the  infusion  of  litmus,  or  enough  to  turn  it  red ; 
then  stain  the  paper,  as  above.  Use.  As  a  test  * 
turned  blue  by  alkalis. 

Remarks.  A  convenient  extemporaneous  meth- 
od of  preparing  this  paper,  is  to  take  a  strip  of  the 
blue  litmus  paper,  and  hold  it  for  an  instant  over 
a  bottle  containing  muriatic  acid,  which  will  turn 
^t  red.  In  this  state  it  is  very  sensitive  to  alkalis. 
A  good  method  of  keeping  these  papers  for  use,  is 
to  cdt  them  into  strips .  about  )  an  inch  wide  and 
3  inches  long,  and  to  tie  them  up  in  bundles,  or  to 
keep  them  in  a  box  of  a  similar  size  to  the  paper. 
They  are  then  always  ready  for  use,  as  well  as 
excluded  from  the  light 

ARCHIL,  POWDERED.  Syv.  Cudbear. 
Dter's  Archil.  Prep.  The  bruised  archil  lichen 
is  sprinkled  with  bone  spirit  and  urine,  and  allowed 
to  ferment  for  a  few  days  in  the  open  air,  as  be- 
fore described,  when  it  is  dried  and  ground  to  a 
fine  powder.     Use.  As  a  dye. 

ARCHIL,  TINCTURE  OF.  Syn.  Tincture 
OF  Litmus.  I.  {Blue.)  Ing.  Dtmus,  in  powder, 
1  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit,  of  each,  ^  pint 
Proc.  Digest  for  a  week.  Use.  As  a  test  It 
turns  red  witli  acids. 

II.    {Red.)   To  the  above  add  acetic  acid,  just 
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nffieieiit  to  tinge  it  red.  Use.  As  a  test ;  turned 
blue  by  alkalis. 

Remarkw.  A  very  slight  trace  of  either  acids  or 
alkalis  may  be  detected  in  mineral  waters,  or  sa- 
line solutions,  by  means  of  either  the  infusion  or 
the  tincture  of  litmus,  or  litmus  paper.  The  latter 
is,  however,  the  more  conYenient,  and  is  that  gen- 
erally  used. 

ARC^US,  BALSAM  OF.  Mutton  suet  4 
pails ;  hogs'  lard  2  parts ;  turpentine  and  rosin,  of 
each,  3  parts.  Proc,  Melt,  add  4  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  beat  together  until  cold.  Remarks. 
Once  a  noted  ointment  for  sores  and  bruises. . 

ARICINA.  8yTL  Aricine.  Cusconinb.  Cus- 
co-ci.vcuoNiA.  An  alkaline  principle,  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Coriol,  in  the  bark  of  the  arica, 
or  cusco-cincbona.  • 

Prep.  Boil  the  bark  in  water  acidulated  with 
lalphnric  acid ;  repeat  the  process  a  second  and 
third  time  ;  concentrate  the  mixed  liquors,  and 
precipitate  with  ammonia.  Collect  the  powder  on 
a  filter,  and  piuify  by  repeated  resolutions  and 
ctystallizations  from  hot  alcohol. 

Remark*.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  teroxide  of  the  base,  of  which 
quina  is  thought  to  be  the  binoxide  and  cinchona 
the  monoxide.  

ARITHMETER.  Syn.  Abacus.  An  instru- 
ment frequently  employed  in  schoob  to  teach 
young  children  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic.  Its 
construction  is  similar  to  the  abacus  of  the  Greek. 
The  lines  represent  the  nine  digits,  and  progress 
from  units  upwards,  as  will  be  easily  understood 
from  the  annexed  figure,  which  has  the  number 
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131,231,431  on  it,  according  to  the  common  sys- 
tem of  notation.  Sometimes  a  small  ball  is  sus- 
pended over  the  lines,  which  in  that  case  adds^ee 
to  the  line  below,  and  thus  reduces  the  number  of 
balls  on  each  wire  from  9  to  5.  s 

ARXICINE.  A  resinous  substance  extractea 
by  alcohol  from  the  root  and  flowers  of  the  moun- 
tain arnica.     (Pfaff ) 

ARRACK.  A  spirituous  liquor,  procured  by 
distillation  from  paluKwine,  or  a  fermented  infu- 
■on  of  rice.  It  is  imported  from  the  East  Indies, 
and  much  used  to  make  punch.  When  sliced 
pine  apples  are.plaoi'in  arrack,  and  the  spirit 
kept  for  rome  time,  it  acquires  a  most  delicious 
flavor,  and  is  thought  to  be  unrivalled  ibr  making 
nectarial  punch. 

ABRACK,  FACTITIOUS.  Syn.  Mock  Ab- 
BACK.  Vauxhall  Nbctab.  Prep.  Dissolve  23 
gra  of  flowers  of  benzoin  (benzoic  acid)  in  1  quart 
«f  good  pale  Jamaica  mm.    Sold  for  arrack. 

ARROW  ROOT.  A  very  pure  and  nutritious 
^Mcies  of  starch,  prepared  in  the  West  Indies  from 
the  root  of  the  maranta  arondinacea. 

10 


Pur.  The  mass  of,  what  is  sold  for  aiiow  root* 
in  the  shops,  consists  either  wholly  or  in  part  of  the 
fecula  or  farina,  obtained  from  potatoes,  and  com- 
monly called  potato  starch.  This  article  is  known 
in  the  trade  as  " British  arrow  root"  or  simply 
"  arrow  root"  whereas,  the  genuine  kind  is  always 
described  as  *' Bermudd,"  **St.  Vincent,'*  *' St 
Kitts"  or  at  least  as  **  West  Indian  arrow  root." 
The  mere  addition  of  an  adjective  is  no  proof  of 
quality,  and  no  sample  should  be  bought  without  a 
proper  examination.  Arrow  root  is  imported  in  tin 
canisters  or  cases,  and  in  boxes  and  casks,  but 
the  former  is  most  esteemed. 

Tests,  j^  Genuine  arrow  root  is  odoriess  and 
tasteless,  and  produces  a  sort  of  crackling  noise 
when  pressed  or  rubbed,  and  emits  no  peculiar  odor 
when  mixed  with  muriatic  acid.  Stirred  up  in  a 
mortar  with  double  its  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  aquafortis  and  v^ater,  it  does  not  become 
gelatinous  and  adhesive  in  less  than  15  minutes. 
(Dr.  Scharling.) 

ARROW  ROOT,  EAST  INDIAN.  Source. 
The  roots  of  the  curcuma  angustifoUa.  Char. 
A  white  powder,  somewhat  resembling  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  rochella  salts.  It  (|oes  not  crepitate  be- 
tween the  fingera  like  West  Indian  arrow  root 

ARROW  ROOT,  BRAZILIAN.  Syn.  Ta- 
pioca Meal.  Source.  The  cassava  plant.  Char. 
Partially  soluble  in  cold  water ;  appearance  infe- 
rior to  W.  I.  arrow  root;  grains,  mullar-shaped, 
when  viewed  by  the  microscope. 

ARROW  ROOT,  ENGLLSH.  Syn.  Fabina. 
Potato  Stabch.     Source.  The  esculent  potato. 

Char.  I.  When  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  a 
smell  resembling  fresh  beans  or  rushes  may  be  per- 
ceived.   (Ann.  Chem.) 

II.  One  drachm  of  potato  starch  rubbed  in  a 
mortar,  with  a  mixture  of  one  drachm  of  aquafor- 
tis, previously  diluted  with  1  drachm  of  water, 
forms  rapidly  a  very  stifiT  and  tenacious  jelly.  5% 
of  potato  starch,  mixed  with  West  Indian  arrow 
root,  may  be  detected  in  thb  way.  (Schariing.) 

ARROW  ROOT,  PORTLAND.  Source 
The  tuben  of  the  arum  maculatum,  or  wake- 
robin.  Char.  It  resembles  the  Brazilian  arrow 
root,  mentioned  above. 

Remarks.  By  attention  to  the  characteristics  of 
each  of  the  above  varieties,  the  purity  of  any  sam- 
ple may  be  easily  ascertained.  The  grains  of  each 
variety  have  a  different  appearance  when  viewed 
by  the  microscope,  but  when  the  sophistication 
takes  place  before  grinding,  the  original  form  of 
the  grains  of  eateh  is  lost,  and  this  method  of  ex- 
amination is  then  useless.  The  reaoer  is  referred, 
for  further  information-  on  this  subject,  to  Dr.  Pe- 
reira's  excellent  work  on  Materia  Medica,  where 
he  will  find  the  subject  fully  explained  and  illus« 
trated  by  engravings,  from  the  pencil  of  the  doc 
tor's  talented  lady,  repres^ting  the  appearance  of 
the  magnified  grains. 

ARSENIATES.  Salts  formed  of  the  anenio 
acid  and  the  bases.  They  are  all  poisonous.  Most 
of  the  metallic  arseniates  may  be  made  by  adding 
a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  the  acidi 
when  the  arseniate  is  precipitated. 

ARSENIATE  OF  AMMONIA  AND  SODA, 
DOUBLE.  Prep.  Mix  the  separaU  solutions  of 
the  aiseniate  of  soda  and  ammonia,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.    Poisonous, 
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Remarkt.  In  a  iimilar  way  are  made  the  dou- 
ble aneniates  of  soda  and  potassa,  and  of  ammo- 
nia and  potassa. 

ARSENIATE  OF  BARYTA.  Prep,  Add  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  barium  to  another  of  arse- 
niate  of  potassa  or  soda ;  collect  the  precipitate  and 
wash  it  well.  RemarkB,  By  dissolving  this  salt  in 
a  solution  of  arsenic  acid  and  crystallizingi  a  biar- 
seniate  of  baryta  is  obtained. 

ARSENIATE  OF  POTASSA.  Prep,  Satu- 
rate a  solution  of  the  acid  with  potassa.  Uncrys- 
tallizable. 

ARSENIATE  OF  POTASSA,  (SUPER-  or 
BI-.)  Syn,  Arseniated  Kali.  Macqueer's 
Neutral  Arsenical  Salt.  Prep.  Heat  together 
equal  weights  of  nitre  and  arsenious  acid ;  dissolve 
the  melted  mass  in  water,  evaporate  and  crystal- 
lize. 

Prop.,  Use9f  fc.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  large 
crystals.  It  is  tonic.  Dote  r^^  to  i  of  gr. ;  used 
in  making  cobalt  blue. 

RemarKs.  By  a  similar  process  to  the  above, 
the  arseniates  of  lime  and  magnesia  may  be  made. 
This  salt  (potassa)  is  made  on  a  very  extensive 
scale  in  Saxony. 

ARSENIATE  OF  SODA.  Saturate  a  solu- 
tion  of  arsenic  acid  with  another  of  carbonate  of 
soda  ;  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

ARSENIATE  OF  SODA,  (SUPER  or  BI- 
SALT.  Prep.  Heat  together  in  a  crucible  or 
bolthead,  a  mixture  of  9  oz.  of  white  anenic  with 
1  lb.  of  dry  nitrate  of  soda,  until  all  the  nitric  acid 
be  expelled.    Dose.  )  to  j^  gr. 

ARSENIC.  Syn,  Metallic  Arsenic.  Req- 
ULUs  OF  Arsenic  Black  Arsenic  A  brittloi 
inflammable,  volatile,  and  combustible  metal,  the 
base  of  white  arsenic  or  arsenious  acid. 

Prep,  I.  Mix  white  arsenic  in  powder  with 
twice  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  expose  the  mix- 
ture to  a  red  heat,  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  over 
which  is  luted  an  empty  crucible  to  receive  the 
metal.    The  upper  one  must  be  kept  cool. 

II.  Mix  white  arsenic  with  twice  its  weight  of 
soft  soap,  and  fuse  it  in  a  crucible,  with  a  very 
quick  fire ;  pour  the  melted  metal  into  inverted 
hot  iron  cones. 

Remarks.  The  fust  is  the  inoie  convenient 
process.  Caut.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  avoid  inhaluig  the  fumes ;  the  process  should 
be  conducted  only  where  there  is  a  strong  current 
of  air  tQ  carry  them  off  On  the  Ibi^q  scale  it  is 
procured  by  diLstilling  white  arsenic  with  charcoal 
and  iron,  or  lime.  Use.  To  whiten  copper,  and 
in  medicine. 

ARSENIC,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sesqui- 
BROMiDE  OF  Arsenio.  Prep.  Add  dry  anenic  in 
powder,  cautiously,  and  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  to  bromine,  as  long  as  light  continues  to  be 
emitted,  then  distil  into  a  cool  receiver.  (SeruIlaA.) 
Prop.  Solid  below  68°,  boils  at  428«>.  When 
liquid  it  is  yellowish.    Poisonous. 

ARSENIC,  PROTOCHLORIDE  OF.  Prep. 
Mix  in  a  tubulated  retort  1  part  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  10  parts  of  strong  sulphuric  acid;  heat  to 
S12°,  and  throw  in  gradually  small  quantities  of 
sea  salt  Collect  the  chloride  in  a  well-cooled  re- 
ceiver. (Dumas.)  Remarks.  The  pure  protoclilo- 
ride  swims  on  a  little  hydrated  portion  when  the 
process  has  been  too  long  continued.    The  latter 


may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  distillation  fnm 
strong  sulphuric  acid. 

A  R  S  E  N I  i ?,  SESQUICHLORIDE.  Syn. 
Chloride  of  Arsenic  Butter  of  AabCNiCy 
Fuming  Liquor  of  ditto.  Prep,  1.  Distil  to- 
gether 6  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  1  of  arse- 
nic. II.  Boil  muriatic  acid,  mixed  with  a  little 
nitric  acid,  upon  arsenic  for  some  time,  then  con- 
centrate and  distil,  (if  required.) 

Remarks,  All  the  above  are  poisonous,  corro- 
sive, and  volatile. 

ARSENIC,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Periodids 
OF  Arsenic  Prep,  Gently  heat  together  in  a 
tube  or  flask,  "*  part  of  metalUc  anenic  in  fine 
powder,  with  6^  ^arts  of  iodine,  then  sublime  the 
iodide  to  separate  the  excess  of  arsenic  A  sand- 
bath  or  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose.  Prop.  An  orange-red 
solid,  volatile  and  soluble  in  water.  Dose.  }  to  § 
of  gr.  in  lepra,  lupus,  psoriasis,  impetigo,  Slc, 

ARSENIC,  OINTMENT  OF  IODIDE  OF. 
(Biett.)  Prep.  Mix  well  together  3  Errs,  of  iodide 
of  arsenic  and  1  oz.  of  lard.  Use,  In  corroding 
tubercular  diseases. 

ARSENIC,  RED  SULPHURET  OF.  Sun. 
Protosulfhuret  of  Arsenic  Red  Arsenic  Kb- 
ALGAR.  This  substance  is  found  ready  formed  in 
nature,  but  it  may  also  be  produced  by  art 

Prep.  Powdered  white  arsenic  2  parts,  flowers 
of  sulphur  1  part.  Proe.  Heat  t^em  together  in 
a  crucible,  uutil  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion. 

Prop.  Transparent  ruby  red-colored  mass.  Very 
poisonous.  Uses.  As  a  pigment  and  in  fireworksL 
Not  used  in  medicine.  Its  color  is  improved  by 
sublimation  in  close  vessels. 

ARSENIC,  YEI4LOW  SULPHURET  OF. 
Syn,  Sesquisulphuret  of  Arsenic  Yelxaw 
Arsenic  Sulfhoarsenious  Acid.  Orpimbnt. 
King's  Yellow.  This  sulpharet,  like  the  last,  is 
found  ready  formed  in  nature,  and  was  once  called 
auripigmentum,  from  its  fine  color. 

Prep.  1.  Mix  together  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
aisenioos  acid,  and  sublime  in  a  close  vessel. 

I-I.  Transmit  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
gas  through  a  solution  of  aisenious  acid ;  collect 
the  precipitate  and  well  wash  it  in  cold  water. 

Prop.  Yellow  crystalline  lump,  or  fine  golden 
yellow  powder ;  very  soluble  m  the  pure  alkalis. 

Uses.  As  a  dye,  a  pigment,  in  fireworks,  and  in 
some  depilatories.  Silk,  woollen,  or  cotton  goods, 
soaked  in  a  solution  of  this  substance  in  ammonia, 
and  then  suspended  in  a  warm  apartment,  arc  per- 
manently dyed  of  a  beautiful  yellow  color.  The 
native  sulphurets  (both  red  and  yellow)  are  much 
less  soluble  than  those  prepared  artificially,  and  arc 
consequently  less  poisonous.  The  native  varieties 
possess  the  finest  color,  and  are  hence  preferred 
by  artists.  If  sulphureted  hydrogen  be  transmitted 
through  a  solution  of  arsenic  acid,  a  persulphuret 
is  formed  which  much  resembles  orpiment. 

ARSENICAL  CAUSTIC.  (Juctamond's.) 
Prep.  Melt  together  2  parts  of  white  arsenic  and 
1  part  of  antimony ;  when  cold  reduce  the  maas 
to  a  fine  powder. 

Remarks.  A  poisonous  and  dangerous  escha* 
rotic,  employed  by  M.  Justamond,  mixed  with 
powdered  opium,  in  cancer.  It  is  seldom  used  ia 
England. 

ARSENICAL  SOLUTION     Syn.  (Dr.  D«. 
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nxoic's  MimsRAL  Solution.)  Prep,  Anenious 
acid  (ciystallized)  O'lO  centigramme ;  carbonate 
of  potiuHa  0*10  eentimmme  ;  distilled  water  500 
grammes ;  compound  tincture  of  melissa  0*50  oen- 
tigimmme  ;  tincture  of  cochineal  to  a  deep  rose 
oolor.  Proc.  Dissolye  the  ikcid  and  potaaui  in 
the  water,  (hot,)  and  when  cold  add  the  rest 

RemarkB.  Each  granmie  is  equal  to  -^^w^  of  ar- 
Mnious  acid,  or  -}g  of  the  strength  of  Fo^er*B  so- 
faitioa.  UteA  in  similar  cases  to  the  solution  of 
aroenite  of  potassa  of  the  L.  Ph.,  over  whi6h  it  is 
said  to  poasedto  the  adrantages  of  greater  con- 
TOnieoce  and  safety  in  dispensing. 

ARSENIC  ACID.  An  acid  formed  by  the 
eombination  of  metallic  anenio  with  oxygen.  HUL 
The  eombinatlbns  of  this  acid  were  noticed  by 
Maoqueer,  bat  we  are  indebted  to  Scheele  for  the 
sobsequent  discorery  of  the  acid. 

Prep.  Pov  6  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  1  part 
of  white  aneiUc  in  a  glass  yeesel,  and  distil  until 
the  solution  acquires  the  consistence  of  a  sirup, 
then  timnsfer  it  into  a  platina  crucible,  and  expose 
it  for  some  time  to  a  faint  dull  red  heat,  to  expel 
the  nitric  acid.  Remark.  The  addition  of  a  little 
muriatic  acid  facilitates  the  process.  (Liebig.) 

IL  Submit  anenious  acid  to  the  action  of  aque- 
ous chlorine. 

Prop,  Sour,  reddens  litmus,  dissolves  in  6  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water,  (twice  its  weight,  La- 
grange,) and  less  of  boiling,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  arseniates.  By  careful  evapora- 
tion it  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  small 
gnns,  bat  as  usually  met  with  has  the  consistence 
efarup.     It  is  deliquescent. 

ITse.  It  has  not  been  employed  in  medicine,  or 
the  arts,  but  indirectly  some  of  its  combinations 
have  been  used  in  dyemg.  It  is  a  more  violent 
poiMRi  than  even  the  anenious  acid.  (Brodie.) 

TVsfs.  Soiphureted  hydrogen  gives  a  yellow 
pndpitate ;  nitrate  of  silver  added  to  the  solution 
of  an  axaenlate,  gives  a  precipitate  of  a  brick  red 
color ;  nitrate  of  lead  gives  a  white  one,  and  the 
salts  of  copper  a  bloish  colored  one.  Pure  lump 
iogar  dissolved  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  arsenic 
add,  becomes  bn  a  few  houn  of  a  reddish  color, 
and  afterwards  of  a  magnificent  purple.  (Ure.) 
This  acid,  whether  free  or  combined,  is  reduced  to 
the  metallic  state,  and  evc^ves  a  garlic  odor  when 
heated  with  charcoal.  Wohler  recommends  the 
ad<fitioa  of  sulphurous  acid  to  the  suspected  liquor, 
snd  to  boil  it  for  a  short  time,  when  the  arsenic 
add  wiU  be  reduced  to  arsenious  acid,  in  which 
state  it  will  be  more  susceptible  of  tests.  See  tho 
next  article. 

ARSENIOUS  ACID.  8yn,  White  Arsbnic. 
OxiDS  or  AasENic.   Ahsenic  bi.anc.  Acidb  Aa- 

SBIIBUZ.    (Fr.)     AXSENICBSTE  SAURE,  GiFT  MeHL. 

;0€r.)  AcincjM  absbniosuh.  (P.  L.)  Hi9t,y  Dee., 
^c  Thjtf  substance,  like  the  preceding,  is  a 
eomponnd  of  metallic  anenic  and  oxygen,  and  is 
a  powerful  poison ;  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  vbru- 
lent  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  com- 
BMHiIy  known  by  the  simple  title  of  "  areenie,**  a 
term  derived  from  the  Greek,  ipfftvucivt  an  epithet 
once  applied  to  those  natural  substances  which 
pnntsB  strongly  poisonous  and  acrimonious  proper- 
ties; as  orpiment  was  the  usual  form  under  which 
■aettic  occurred,  it  consequently  received  the  name, 
ud  hence  this  wovd  has  gradually  been  altered  to 


its  present  application.  (Paris.)  Scheele  fint  proved 
the  white  anenic  of  the  shops  to  consist  of  a  metal 
and  oxygen,  but  Fouroroy  gave  it  the  name  of  ar- 
senious acid. 

Source.  The  white  anenic  of  commerce  is  prin- 
cipally imported  from  Germany,  where  it  is  ob- 
tained in  the  proeess  of  roasting  the  arsenureted 
cobalt  ores  for  making  zafire.  At  Altenbui^  it  Is 
procured  from  anenical  iron  pyrites,  and  at  Riech- 
enstein  from  the  oesquiarseniate  of  iron.  About 
600  to  800  tons  are  also  annually  collected  in 
Cornwall,  being  a  secondary  product  of  the  pro- 
cess of  roasting  the  gray  copper  ores  and  white 
mundic.  The  crude  article  obtained  In  this  way 
has  to  be  purified  by  sublimation  in  suitable  iron 
vessels,  before  it  Is  fit  for  sale.  It  then  forms  a 
semi-transparent  vitreous  cake,  which  gradually 
becomes  opaque,  and  of  a  snowy  whiteness  by  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  and  eometimee  falls  into  a  pul- 
verulent state  on  the  surface.  The  powdered  white 
anenic  of  the  shops  is  generally  adulterated  with 
plaster  of  Paris,  white  sand,  or  ground  bone  ashes, 
and  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  chemistry  or 
the  manufacturer.  To  avoid  this  fraud,  the  best 
way  is  to  purchase  it  in  the  lump,  which  will  gen- 
erally be  found  sufliciently  pure,  ^hen  wanted 
very  pure,  it  may  be  resublimed  in  glass. 

Prop.  Volatilizes  at  380^  Fahr.  Vapon  smell 
of  Charlie ;  sp.  gr.  3*7.  Its  taste  is  usually  thought 
to  be  acrid,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  It  may  bo 
deliberately  tasted  without  exciting  more  than  a 
very  faint  impression  of  sweetness,  and  perhaps 
slight  acidity.  (Turner.)  I  can  say  from  painfut^ 
experience  that  such  is  the  case.  .  Hence  its  dan- 
gerous character  as  a  poison.  100  parts  of  boiling 
water  diowlve  8  parts  of  anenious  acid,  (Bucholz 
and  Klaproth ;)  but  on  cooling  to  60^  only  3  parts 
remain  in  solution.  The  opaque  variety  is  the 
more  soluble.  (Guiboort.) 

Usee.  Extensively  employed  in  the  arts,  and  in 
medicine.  In  small  therapeutical  doses  it  is  a  val- 
uable remedy  in  intermittent  feven,  chronic  skin 
diseases,  (especially  lepra  and  psoriasis,)  and  in 
some  nervous  diseases,  (as  neuralgia,  epilepsy, 
chorea,  tetanus,  &c.)  It  is  the  active  ingredient 
in  the  <*  taeteleee  ague  drop"  and  the  Tanjore 
pills,  long  celebrated  in  India  for  the  cure  of  the 
bite  of  the  cobra  di  capello,  and  other  venomous 
serpents,  as  well  as  hydrophobia.  It  has  been 
given  in  syphilis,  chronic  rheumatism,  typhus,  and 
several  other  diseases,  with  more  or  less  advantage. 
Externally  it  has  been  employed  in  the  form  of 
powder,  lotion,  and  ointment  for  the  cure  of  can- 
cer. Its  use,  whether  internal  or  external,  is  al- 
ways attended  with  danger,  and  should  never  be 
adopted  without  proper  advice.  It  even  provet 
destructive  to  vegetable  life,  (J&ger,  Marcet,  Ma- 
caire.)  Doee.  In  substance,  made  into  pills  with 
crumb  of  bread  and  lump  sugar,  j'^th  to  )th  of  a 
min,  or  in  solution,  (the  liq.  of  arsenite  of  potassa, 
r.  L.)  4  to  5  drops,  3  or  3  times  daily,  gradually 
and  cautiously  increased  to  10  or  15  drops. 

Pur.  1.  It  should  wholly  volatilize  by  heat  2. 
5  giB.  boiled  in  1  oz.  of  water  should  dissolve  with- 
out leaving  anv  residue.  3.  Mixed  with  half  its 
weight  of  black  flux,  and  heated,  it  should  sub- 
lime with  the  production  of  a  gariic  odor,  and 
leave  an  ash  behind,  perfectly  soluble  in  distilled 
water. 
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ARSENIOUS  ACID,  TESTING  FOR. 
Mema.  For  the  wake  at  brevity  uid  conTenience 
of  reference,  I  shall  dewiibe  the  uau^l  (ots  for 
■isenic.  in  alphabeticDl  order,  standing  inch  le- 
marka  lo  each,  aa  will  render  their  application 
quite  simple,  even  to  penoiu  bul  partially  oonver- 
■ant  with  chemical  manLpulatiau. 

I.  Afijnoniaail  acetalt  af  copper  in  a  stats  of 
weak  (olntion,  give*  a  fine  giM»-green  and  xery 
charocteriatic  precipitate  of  aiveuite  of  copper,  or 
Scheele'i  greeo.  This  pncipKate,  well  waihed, 
and   acted    on   by  nlphunled   bydngeu   water, 

■    tonu  browniah-red;  pmanate  of  potaiafa  tuma  it 
blood-red,  and  nitrate  of  ulver  yellow. 
«>*=■  Tnrrnr  (Ure.) 

II.  Ammoniacal  nilrale  of  tilver.  SyH.  Hamt't 
teit,  A  Mlution  of  thi*  test,  added  to  an  aqueooi 
•olutian  of  aneuioiu  acid.^Vee  a  yellow  precipi- 
tate of  anenits  of  ailTer.  This  precipitate  ia  aola- 
ble  in  liquid  ammonia,  nitric  acid,  and  in  a  solu- 
tion  of  nitrate  of  oromonis. 

Raaarhi.  This  test,  when  pn^rly  pnpared, 
fields  a  yeliow  preci|ntata  wilii  no  knewn  nib- 
stance  save  aiaeDians  acid.  It  i*  usually  said  to 
be  inapplicable  to  selutions  coDtainine  wlphate  or 
muriate  of  soda,  or  chlorine;  but  Ur,  pre  dpclana 
that  these  substances  do  not  interfere  with  the 
teat  if  it  ]»  used  in  the  following  manner : — Dip  a 
amall  glass  rod  into  liquid  ammonia,  and  then 
plunge  it  into  (he  fluid  under  examination ;  dip 
another  glaia  rod  into  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of 
silver,  and  plunge  this  also  into  the  sample,  when 
rither  a  iiua  yellow  cloud  will  be  formed,  or  at 
GrM  merely  a  white  cnrdy  precipitate.  After  a 
second  cr  third  immersion  of  the  nitrate  red,  a 
Cenlml  yellow  tpol  will  be  perceived,  sunounded 
with  tlie  white  chloride  of  silver;  and  after  an- 
other immernon  the  yellow  clond  on  the  surface 
will  become  very  evident.  Another  modification 
of  this  process  ia,  to  dnip  s  little  of  the  snqiected 
fluid  on  white  wiiliog-paper,  and  to  draw  seTetal 
times  over  it  a  stick  of  lunar  caualic;  if  arsenic 
be  present  it  will  laave  streaks  that  will  anume  a 
bright  yellow  color  when  brusiied  over  with  liquid 
ammonia ;  if  the  contrary  be  the  case  they  will 
gradually  fade  and  turn  black.  (Dr.  Pjiris.} 

I  [I.  Amnumiaettt  Mulphalt  af  copper.  A  dilute 
solution  of  this  salt,  added  to  another  containing 

areenious  acid,  gives  a  green  precipitate  of 

uilc  of  copper. 


IV.  Etlt^l  TelL  Thii 


a  in  forming  a 


i,  and  passing  it  through 
a  horiiontal  tube  containing  slips  of  copper-leaf  or 
riband,  and  hanng  the  one  end  drawn  to  a  capil- 
lary siia,  at  which  the  gas  mny  be  inflamed  and 
tested.  (Sos  Sg.  below.)  Thia  is  not,  however, 
the  object  of  the  test,  eS  will  tie  presently  seen. 
A  small  sfririt-lamp  must  be  placed  under  that 
piLTt  of  the  tube  containing  the  copper,  so  as  to 
render  it  warm,  when,  If  arsenic  be  abundant  in 
the  gas,  the  capper  will  almost  instantly  become 
boated  over  wilh  a  coating  of  metallic  arsenic. 
After  continuing  the  heat  lor  a  few  minutes  the 
lamp  may  be  witlidrawn.  The  copper  on  be'uig 
nnuned  from  the  tnba  will  pteteat  a  beautiful 
iilveiy  surface,  and  may  thni  be  snhnilted  lo 


furtbor  eiaminalion.  (See  Rtntck'i  Tat,  f.  77.) 
The  slips  of  copper  are  directed  to  be  prepared  for 
this  puipeee  by  heating  litem  in  a  clear  fire  lo  k 
dull  red,  and  then  Ihirowuig  tbem  suddenly  into 
cold  water ;  when  wiped  dry  they  are  ready  (at 
being  placed  in  the  horiiontal  tub»  for  t 


•,  Flwk  conlalainf  Ibe  (upecied  Said,  dilute  MOlidiula 


Revmrit.  Mr.  Robert  Ellis  has  since  found  tbU 

the  oxide  of  copper  may  be  employed  in  the  sacM 
way,  and  possesses  some  advantages  over  tfas 
metal.     Sate.  About  nginij. 

V.  LoMnirne'i  TetL  {AdepUd  ly  tke  j\ench 
Academy.)  This  consists  in  panng  the  oiseniu- 
Rled  hydroven,  generated  in  a  flask  or  Hatsh'a 
apparatus,  through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 
(See  eag.)  Block  Socculi  of  metallic  silver  ara 
depoeiled,  and  arsenious  acid  remains  in  solution 
miied  wilh  nitric  acid.  A  little  dilute  hydrochli»- 
ric  acid  must  now  be  added  to  precipilats  any  re- 
maining citrate  of  ulver,  when  the  liqaid,  altar 
fillration,  may  be  tested  for  araenic  in  the  usuaJ 
(Chem.  Gax..  L  t) 


VI.  Line  Tetl.  Lime  i 
precipitate  of  araenlls  of  lime  in  a  solution  of  ar- 
senious acid,  soluble  in  most  acids,  and  in  an  tx- 
CCH  of  the  anenioDs  sslution.  Suoc.  ^^^.  (De. 
vei^e.}  It  is  inapplicable  when  acids,  oxalate*. 
tartrates,  or  carbonates  are  present 

Vn.  Manh't  Teit.  Syn.  Arteniaretrd  Ay- 
dragen  teiL  This  lest  consists  In  the  productioa 
and  subsequent  decompoaition  of  aneniureted  hy- 
drogen-   The  principle  of  its  aotkm  dependB  on 
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flie  property  poapBied  by  naacent  hydrogen,  of 
tikmif  Uie  mML  from  a  mlntion  of  anenioui  acid. 
Tbe  pioces  \a  as  follows :  Some  of  the  suspected 
liipiid  k  mued  wHti  diinte  Halphmio  iieid  and 
ponred  upon  some  pieces  of  zinc  jwevioasly  ]daced 
IB  the  apparatus ;  hydrogen  gas  is  iaamedia|aly 
•folred,  and  if  anenio  be  present  nnites  with  it, 
faimio^  araeniareted  hydrogen  gas,  which  may  be 
tecogiiised  as  follows : — 

1.  It  poewsses  a  gailic'like  smelL 

2.  It  boms  with  a  Uakih-white .flame,  and  emits 
a  wbitiflh  smoke. 

3.  When  a  piece  of  window-glass,  or  a  white 
porcelain  plate  or  saucer,  is  held  a  short  distance 
tbcw  the  flame,  anenious  acid,  nnder  the  form  of 
afioe  pulTemlent  film,  is  depoaited  thereon. 

4.  When  the  plate  is  held  in  the  flame*  a  black- 
iik  depOHte  of  metallic  arsenic  acid  is  obtained. 

*4*  Both  these  depositee  may  be  obtained  nmol- 
taneously  by  holding  nearly  Tertically  over  the 
flsme  a  giasa  tube  8  or  10  inches  long,  and  |ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

5.  A  solution  of  anenious  acid  may  be  obtained 
by  letting  the  flame  play  upon  3  or  4  drops  of 
water,  placed  on  the  nnder  side  of  the  pieoe  of 
glaaa  or  china,  to  which  the  liquid  tests  may  be 
then  applied.  Another  plan  is  to  appAy  drops  of 
Urn  iiqiiid  tests  to  the  plate  as  aA>oye,  and  to  let 
dM  flame  play  on  them  succesaiTdy. 

6.  The  true  aisenical  spot  is  solute  in  nitric 
idd,  and  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  dull  red 
pieeipitate;  and  when  heated  is  turned  reddish- 
■ovn  by  the  aedbn  of  sulphnreted  hydrogen. 

7.  When  a  tube  through  which  the  gas  is  made 
1»  paa  is  mised  to  a  dull  red  heat  at  a  certain 
part  Ifj  means  of  a  spirit  lamp,  a  crust  of  metallic 
vmae  is  deposited  beyoo^  the  flame,  on  the 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube.  The  glass  of  which 
the  tube  ia  made  should  be  of  the  most  infusible 
^ind.  The  mode  of  oonductinjor  this  experiment  is 
npieoented  in  the  eng.  at  p.  76,  omitting  the  cop* 
per  wire. 

Rmarks,  Care  should  be  takennot  to  li^t  the 
jot  of  gas  before  all  the  air  is  expelled  fimn  the 
■ppsratoi,  as  without^tfais  precaution  an  explosion 
nay  take  place.    Tlie  foUowbg  figure  represents 


a  a»  Boat  itosa  tabs,  eoaialainc  dilate 

asine,  aa4  •aaaeetod  fluid. 
I.  Stopcock  and  Jet. 
*  4  eapport. 

«  f.  Ikads  to  keep  the  tsbe  vprtght. 
/,  Rate  of  glaas  to  leesive  the  ataia. 
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the  usual  form  of  Mr.  Marsh's  apparatus,  as  wefl 
as  the  mode  of  its  application  in  analysis;  but  a 
sfanple  wide-mouthed  bottle,  furnished  with  a  tidie 
ami  COCK,  wiU  answoi'  quite  cis  weA  or  bviter,  as 
the  fluid  is. less  liable  to  froth  than  in  a  nar^ 
row  tube.  Even  a  common  medicine-vial,  fur- 
niahed  with  a  tobacco-pipe  for  a  burner,  may  be 
used  when  no  moris  -  convenient  apparatus  is  at 
hand. 

Some  objections  have  been  raised  to  this  mode 
of  testing,  from  the  great  frotlung  which  occurs  in 
organic  mixtures,  and  from  antimony  and  imper- 
fectly charred  organic  matter  also  forming  crusts 
somewhat  resembUng  those  produced  by  arsenic. 
But  this  objection  is  invalid,  because  there  are 
easy  means  of  discriminating  between  true  arsen- 
ical spots  or  deposites  and  false  ones.  (See  the  JU' 
duetion  Test,  p.  78.)  Another  objection  is,  that 
both  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid  sometimes  contain 
arsenic ;  but  tfais^is  frivolous,  as  it  only  becomes 
necessary  to  observe  that  the  substances  employed 
be  perfectly  pure,  which  may  be  proved  by  testing 
the  hydrogen  evolved  from  the  apparatus,  befinre 
adding  the  liquid  ibr  examination. 

Siuc  taodSjy  (CommisoonerB  of  the  ¥Vench 
Academy;)  tsttw  (Mobr.;)  weak  traces  at 
iftflfflog.  (Ann.  der  Cbem.  und  Pharm. ;)  the  y^ 
of  a  grain.  (Dr.  Thompson.)  It  may  be  observed 
that  the  7th,  and  3d,  or  4th  method  of  using 
Marsh's  apparatus,  may  be  employed  simulta- 
noously;  the  former  possesses  the  advantage  of 
uot  requiring  constant  attention.  Lasaaigne's  and 
Ellis's  tests  -are  modifications  of  Marsh's. 

VIII.  Morton^w  Tiat  This  consists  in  immera- 
mg  in  the  suspectsd  fluid  two  platina  plates,  con- 
nected with  the  poles  of  a  good  galvanic  battery. 
The  hydrogen  liberated  at  the  negative  electroc'e 
muflit  be  coTleoted  and  examined  in  the  same  way 
as  described  in  the  last  article.  Remarks,  The 
advantage  of  this  apparatus  is,  that  it  obviates  the 
use  of  zinc  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  prevents 
the  introduction  of  arsenic  by  either  of  those  aub- 
stanoes.  This  advantage  is,  however,  rather  s/»- 
parent  than  real,  as,  with  proper  care,  such  neod 
never  be  the  case.    8it9e,  rvhnf  (Morton.) 

IX.  Rensch'e  Tett.  Syn.  Cupro-arsenieal 
teti.  If  arsenic  is  contained  in  any  acid,  as,  for 
instance,  in  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  acetic  acid,  dtc., 
and  this  be  boUed  with  metallic  copper,  the  lattei 
will  remain  perfectly  bright ;  an  aqueous  solution 
of  arsenious  acid  (Air  O*)  likewise  does  not  readily 
act  on  copper ;  if,  however,  a  few  drops  of  con- 
centrated muriatic  acid  be  allowed  to  run  over  the 
surface  of  the  sheet  of  copper,  the  liquid  being 
still  hot,  the  copper  will  be  instantly  covered  with 
the  ehaneteristao  iron-gray  film  of  arsenic. 

A  solution,  diluted  to  100,000  times,  was  pre- 
pared from  another  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  di- 
luted to  Ym ;  these  were  mixed,  with  the  utmost 
precision,  wnh  equal  parts  of  concentrated  and 
perfectly  pure  muriatic  acid  and  distilled  water, 
and  dirorent  test  liquids  made  with  the  ftrmer, 
until  diluted  to  ,aft][flflg  of  ita  contents.  By  di- 
luting with  500,000  puts  of  watw,  containmg, 
therefore,  laoiopa  ^  *  gwua  of  araenic,  the  cop- 
per plate,  after  the  liquor  previously  boUed  had 
been  allowed  to  stand  for  half  an  hour,  was  for  the 
greater  part  oofsied  with  an  extremely  thin  bol 
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perceptible  film  of  anenic.  As  a  Qoiitrdlling  ex- 
periment, a  perfectly  timihir  plate  was  treated 
with  dilate  mariatic  acid  alone ;  this  remained, 
however,  quite  nnchauged ;  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served, that  in  the  case  pf  the  copper  remaining 
for  several  hours  in  the  liquor  under  the  influence 
of  the  atmosphere,  it  become  covered  with,  a 
black  hue,  perhaps  an  uodisBolved  chloride  of  cop- 
per; this,  however,  can  never  cause  misconcep- 
tion, since,  if  arsenic  be  really  contained  in  the 
liquor,  it  will  be  completely  precipitated  after  the 
lapse  of  half  an  hour,  during  which  space  of  time 
metallic  copper  preserves  its  lustre  in  the  acid 
liquor.  In  mnsticated  food,  taken  from  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  and  boweis,  arsenic  may  be 
as  easily  detected  ;  they  have  only  to  be  digested 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and  treated  with  a  plate 
of  copper.  In  order  to  detect  the  arsenic  ^y  an- 
other process,  the  copper  plate  must  be  rinsed  with 
water,  carefully  dried  over  a.  flame,  and  then 
placed  in  a  tube  15  inches  long,  and  drawn  out  to 
a  point  at  one  extremity ;  a  small  -bent  tube,  pto^ 
Aided  at  the  end  with  a  pierced  cork,  being  her- 
metically adapted  thereto.  l*he  place  where  die 
copper  plate  lies  must  then  be  heated  by  the  spirit- 
lamp,  when  the  aisenious  acid  will  sublime  in 
small  but  perceptibly  glittering  crystals.  If  the 
point  be  then  closed  by  fusion,  the  areeuious  acid 
may  be  examined  as  such,  or  it  may  be  dissolved 
in  muriatic  acid,  and  tested  with  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  in  Marsh's  appa- 
ratus. If  it  be  intended  to  obtain  metallic  arsenic, 
and  not  areeuious  acid»  the  small  tube  must  be 
connected  with  a  hydrogen  apparatus,  and  heated. 
The  arsenic  will  then  deposite  in  its  metallic  ibrin^ 
on  any  cold  object  (S&chsisches  Gew.  Bl.) 

Remarks,  The  suspected  liquor  should  be  kept 
;*erfectly  acidulous  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
ebullition  ;  "  f  !Jij  of  muriatip  acid,  to  Jviij  of  the 
liquid,  are  generally  sufficient,  but  if  the  organic 
matter  be  an  animal  texture  in  a  state  of  decay," 
a  much  larger  quantity  will  be  required.  (Cliris- 
tjson.)  Copper  leaf  cut  into  small  strips  is  the 
most  convenient  form  of  using  that  metal.  When 
the  quantity  of  arwnic  in  the  suspected  fluid  is 
supposed  to  be  small,  nearly  half  an  hour  should 
elapse  before  the  copper  should  be  removed. 
(Christison.)  By  means  of  this  test,  Dr.  Christison 
discovered  arsenic  in  the  stomach  4  mouths  after 
interment    Susc,  |o4Jijo»  (Rensch.) 
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m,  The  anenloBl  Bdzlwe. 
kf  Anealcal  riBf  . 


X.  RtdiicHm  Te9t.  If  anenioos  acid  be  wisO 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  newly-burnt  efaai^ 
coal,  or  half  its  weight  of  black  flux,  and  the  mix- 
ture be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  glass  tube, 
and  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  or  candlst 
metallic  axaenic  will  sublime,  and  on  reaching  tlie 
cooler  portion  of  the  tube,  again  condense,  in  tlie 
form  of  a  metallic  crust  or  ring.  Any  comnMm 
test-tube,  of  small  diameter,  may  be  employed  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  reduction-tube  of  BerzeUm 
is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  Care  must  be 
taken,  whatever  shaped  tube  may  be  used,  to 
avoid  soiling  its  sides  in  the  operation  of  inserting 
the  mixture ;  as,  unless  the  tube  be  quite  clear  ana 
dry,  the  experiment  will  not  succeed.  The  pre- 
ceding figures  represent  the  kind  of  tilbes  gener- 
ally used  .in  this  method  of  testing. 

The  metallic  ring,  or  crust,  is  proved  to  be  u^ 
senical, — 1,  by  the  brilliancy  of  its  outer  suifaoe 
often  resen^Ung  a  polished  steel  mirror. 

2.  The  crystalline  and  grayish-white  appear^ 
ance  of  its  inner  surface. 

3.  Its  volatility  when  heated,  shown  by  its  es- 
caping from  the  hot  portion  of  the  tube  and 
o&  the  cooler  part,  further  on. 

4.  Its  Gonvenion  into  minute  octohedral 
tals  of  arsenious  acid,  when  repeatedly  chased  op 
and  down  the  tube,  by  the  cautious  application  of 
the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  first  to  one  part,  and 
then  to  another.  This  is  best  eflected  by  holding 
that  part  of  the  tube  to  which  the  arsenic  adheres, 
about  i  of  an  mch  above  the  flame,  and  in  such  a 
way  that  the  metal  may  be  slowly  sublimed.  Tho 
character  of  these  crystals,  with  respect  to  vola- 
tility, lustre,  transparency,  and  form,  is  so  exceed- 
ingly well  marked,  that  a  practised  eye  may  safety 
identify  them;  though  their  weight  should  not  ex- 
ceed the  fiv  P^^  ^^  ^  grain.  (Liebig  and  Greg- 
oiy.)  The  form  of  the  crystals  is  very  evident 
with  a  microscope  of  4  powere,  (200,  Wackenro- 
der.)  The  oxide  of  antimony  n^er  forms  octo* 
hedrons,  but  only  prisms.  (Wackenroder.)  -  Thb 
tube  is  of  course  broken  for  this  purpose. 

5.  The  film  being  converted  into  arsenious  acid 
as  in  the  last  case,  may  be  dissolved  in  hot  distilled 
water,  and  tested  by  i6iy  <»f  the  usual  chemical 
reagents. 

Remarkt,  The  above  characteristics  will  fuU j 
show  the  nature  of  the  film  deposited  in  the  reduc- 
tion-tube. In  operating  in  this  way  it  is  always 
necessary  to  heat  the  upper  portion  of  the  mixtiue 
first,  and  then  to  expose  the  bulb  or  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  the  full  flame.  Any  substance  containing 
arsenic  may  be  tested  in  this  way,  but  if  it  be  a 
sulphuret,  the  black  flux  must  be  employed,  aa 
charcoal  alone  is  insufficient  This  test  is  usually 
regarded  as  decitive,  as  we  here  actually  obtain 
the  arsenic  in  a  tolidform,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  moH  unequivocal  ckaracUrt, 

XI.  Sulphureted  Hydrogen.  This  substance, 
passed  through  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid,  imme- 
diately changes  it  to  a  yellow  color ;  a  turbidneas 
shortly  ensues,  and  a  bright  yellow  precipitate  of 
sesquisulphuret  of  arsenic  or  orpiment  subsides  af- 
ter heatin{r  the  liquid,  and  may  be  collected  ob  a 
filter.  It  IS  necessary  to  acidulate  the  fluid  with 
acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid  before  applying  the  teat» 
unless  it  be  abready  very  sour,  when  it  should  be 
first  neutzaiised  by  an  alkali,  and  then  acidukitieA 
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The  transminton  of  the  gas  should  be  continued 
for  at  least  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  known 
to  contain  arsenic :  1,  From  its  yellow  color ;  2, 
Its  solobility  in  liquid  ammonia  forming  a  colofiess 
■otution ;  and,  3,  by  yielding  metallic  arsenic  when 
mixed  with  the  black  flux  and  submitted  to  the 
reduction  test. 

Remarks.  When  the  solphuret  is  very  small  in 
quantity,. it  is  better  to  wiuh  it  in  a  little  water, 
■nd  to  dissolye  it  in  liquid  ammonia,  which  may 
be  then  driven  off  in'  a  wutch-glass  or  capsule* 
■iter  which  it  may  be  tested  as  before.  (Devergie.) 
The  engraying  represents  the  mode  of  executing 
this  test 


Mode  of  pssslng  ralphnreted  hydrogea  through  an  sr- 
'•olatbMi. 


XII.  Voltaic  Tat.  The  voltaic  battery,  made 
to  act  by  two  wires  on  a  little  aisenious  solution, 
placed  on  a  piece  of  window  glass,  developes  me- 
tallic axsenic  at  the  negative  pole,  and  if  the  wire 
be  formed  of  copper,  it  will  become  whitened  and 
polished  like  silver,  m  consequence  of  the  forma- 
tion of  a  tombac  alloy. 

XIIL  WoUaston'9  Method  was  to  concentrate, 
by  heat,  in  a  capsule,  a  little  of  the  suspected 
liqnid,  having  previously  filtered  it  if  necessary, 
tbiNi  to  place  it  in  the  middle  of  a  bit  of  window 
tjasB,  and  to  draw  lines  with  the  fluid  in  di&rent 
diTections,  so  as  to  form  a  starlike  figure^  To  one 
of  these  a  particle  of  weak  solution  of  ammoniacal 
aitzate  of  silver  was  added  ;  to  another  ammonia- 
cal aeetata  of  copper ;  to  a  third  the  deuto-acetate 
flf  iron ;  to  a  fourth  ammonio-acet^e  of  cobalt ; 
solphoreted  hydrogen  to  a  fifth,  and  lime-water  to 
a  sixth ;  a  drop  of  sirup  of  violets  to  a  seventh,  and 
the  two  wires  of  a  galvanic  battery  to  the  opposite 
edges  of  the  whole.  Thus  with  one  drop  of  soln- 
tkm  many  exact  experiments  may  be  made.  (Ure.) 

GufSEAL  RxMAnKs.  Detection  of  aroenie  in 
wgame  mixtures,  ^c.  Most  of  the  previous  tests 
are  only  applicable,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
to  pore  solutions  of  anenions  acid,  or  to  those  that 
are  but  «2^Af/y  colored  or  contaminated  with  or- 
gaaie  matter.  The  tests  depiendlng  on  the  extrica- 
tian  of  aiBoniareted  hydrogen  are  partial  ex- 
eeptioas  to  this  rule ;  but  even  in  them,  if  the  sus-< 
peeted  Uqaid  be  not  nearly  limpid,  so  much  frothing 
will  ensue  as  to  render  the  process  impracticable. 
In  thii  respect  Rensch*s  test,  perhaps,  poawsses  the 
advantage  over  the  rest,  as  it  may  at  once  be  ap- 
p'ijd  to  mixtures  containing  organic  matter,  with- 


out the  latter  undeigoing  any  previous  preparation. 
The  reduction  test  is  only  applicable  to  solid  ar- 
aenious  acid,  or  to  some  of  the  compounds  of 
arsenic  which  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  other 
tests.  It  has  long  been  an  object  with  chemists 
to  remove  organic  matter  from  solutions,  so  as  to 
render  them  sufficiently  clear,  light  colored,  and 
limpid,  to  permit  of  the  action  of  reagents.  Va- 
rious means  have  been  proposed  for  this  purpose, 
some  of  which  I  shall  notice  below.  Suppose  a 
case  of  poisoning,  the  proceeding  should  be  as  fol- 
lows : — The  stomach  being  laid  open,  an  examina* 
tion  should  be  made  for  any  particles  of  powdei 
which  it  may  contain  in  an  undissolved  state ;  if 
any  can  be  found  they  must  be  collected  and  tried 
by  the  reduction  test  as  before  described.  Should 
no  solid  particles  be  discovered,  the  stomach  should 
be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  with  its  previous  con- 
tents be  boiled  in  a  d  ass  vessel  with  distilled  water 
for  half  an  hour,  a-  httle  potassa  or  ammonia  being 
added.  The  liquid  may  now  be  filtered,  first 
through  muslin  and  then  through  paper,  and  arain 
boiled  with  a  little  acetic  acid,  after  which  it  must 
be  filtered  a  second  time.  In  this  state  the  liquid 
is  usually  clear  enough  to  be  tested  with  the  am- 
monio-nitrate  of  silver,  when,  if  this  test  act  freely, 
the  process  of  testing  with  other  reagents  may  be 
proceeded  with ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  indica- 
tion be  feeble,  the  liquor  should  be  gently  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  and  rMlissolved  by  boiling  in  repeated 
portions  of  duitilled  water,  when,  after  being  once 
more  filtered,  it  will  generally  be  sufficiently  limpid 
for  the  perfect  application  of  the  tests.  (ChrisUson, 
Devergie.) 

It  has  been  recommended  to  add  to  the  organic 
matter  contained  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  one-sixth 
of  its  weight  of  strong,  jwre  sulphuric  acid,  and  to 
heat  the  mixture  until  vapors  of  the  acid  begiu  to 
appear,  constantly  stirring  with  a  glass  rod  during 
the  whole  time ;  the  heat  is  to  be  continued  until 
the  charcoal  thus  formed  becomes  friable,  and 
almost  dry,  when  it  must  be  coded  a  little,  and 
strong  nitric  or  nitro-mnriatic  acid  added  by  means 
of  a  pipette ;  the  evaporation  must  then  be  contin- 
ued to  dryness.  The  residuum  boiled  with  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  filtered,  will  be  ready  for 
testing.    (Danger  and  Flandin.) 

Another  plui  is  to  boil  the  suspected  fluid  con- 
taining organic  matter,  with  pure  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  until  it  becomes  limpid,  and  then  to 
filter,  when  the  usual  teste  may  he  applied. 
(Fownes.)  When  there  is  much  ifelatine  in  the 
liquid  it  may  be  got  rid  of  by  adding  an  infusion  of 
nut-galls,  which  will  precipitate  it   (Fownes.) 

The  last  plan  I  shall  mention  is  that  of  evapo- 
rating the  suspected  liquid  to  dryness,  and  then 
subnutting  it  to  the  reduction  test 

The  following  Ubies,  taken  from  the  '*  London 
Dispensatory,"  showing  the  reaction  of  several  re- 
agente  on  various  oi^anic  solutions  containing 
poison,  will,  m  many  cases,  save  the  trouble  of 
preparing  the  fluid  previously  to  testing ;  or  at  least 
they  ofier  a  ready  means  of  confirming  the  truth 
of  any  more  exact  method  of  analysis 
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CoKPARATivs  Tablb  of  the  Precipitates  obtained  from  Solutions  of  Anenious  Acid,  of  Bichloridt 
of  Meicary,  of  Fotussio-'faniate  of  Antiniony,  and  oi  Cnlonde  oi  Banuin,  with  different  Ivuti^w 
By  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomboic. 


TEST  1.^— WATB&  SATURATED  WITH  SULPBVEBTED  HTDEOOBN  OAS. 


SolTODtS. 


FieelpftatOT  fton 

Solations  of 
Anenlotu  Acid. 


Solutions  of 
Corrosive  Sabliiiiate4 


Preeipltetes  trook 

Solntlont  of 
Tartar  Emetic 


Pleclpltatee  ftom 

Bolntioni  of 

Chloride  of  Bacinn. 


Water  .. 


Broth «... 


Milk 


Tea< 


Madeira 
Wine 

Port  Wine 


CotnM    •  •  • 

Gmal  •••. 


Bright    lemon     yisllow, 
'   deepened  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  drojM  of 
strong  acetic  acid.* 


ScarcelT  any  at  first,  but 
on  adding  a  few  drops 
of  strong  aeette  add,  a 
pale  veUow. 

Little  change ;  but  oo  the 
addition  of  a  drop  of 
strong  acetic  acid,  a 
straw-o(rfoied  precipi- 
tate. 

At  first  very  pale  yellow ; 
after  some  time,  a  pale 
greenish  yellow.  The 
precipilate  was  curdy .f 

Turbid,  pale  yellow,  the' 
color  of  the  wine  do- 
stroyed. 

Turbid,  pale  yellow ; 
the  precipitate  slowly 
fbrmed. 

A  deep  lolden  yellow. 
Pale  yellow,  suspended. 


Yellow  at  the  Instant  of 
lu  formatioB,  but  soon 
becoming  blackish.— 
On  shaking  the  tube 
it  changes  to  a  dirty 
white. 

Whitish  yellow  at  first, 
quickly  changing  to 
mixed  clots  or  yellow^ 
black  and  white. 

Ught  oclire,  requiring  fbr 
its  formation  a  Large 
quantity  of  the  tesL 


Brownish  white  and  yel- 
low, mixed. 


Muddy,  gradually  display- 
ing small  floating  black 
floccull. 

Nearly  as  In  the  white 
wine,  like  clouds 
through  the  purple  of 
the  mne. 

Brownish  black. 

Light     brown,     slowly 
formed. . 


Orange,  curdy,  partly  sus- 
pended, pArtiy  twown 
down.  Ultimately  blight 
onuige4 

Pale  orange  at  first,  soon 
changing  to  a  deeper 
bright  orange. 

Golden  yellow,  with  a 
shade  of  orange. 


Deep  orange,  ewdy,  slow- 
ly formed:  the  super- 
natant fluid  yellow. 

Pale  ofaagO)  long  sus- 
pendsd. 

Daik,  dirty,  ennge  brown. 


Deep  offange*brown» 
Pale  orange. 


Heavv,   and  of  a  dlity 
dark  brown  color. 


Dirty  pale  farOwa,  beavyi 


Dirty  nankeen,  wita  a 
shade  of  browa. 


Dirty  light  brown,  deap- 
eaing  as  it  &1L 


The  chloride  mixed  wttk 
white  wine  is  ndlky- 
Not  tested. 

Pale  brown,  heavy. 


Not  letted. 
Not  tested. 


IL — BOUOTION  OF  SaLPHURBT  OV  POTAMIUM. 


Water*  ••• 

White,  with  a  fUnt  tint  of 
sulphur-bellow,    when 
a  large  quantity  of  the 
test  was  used.$ 

Black,  mottled  with  yel- 
low. 

Blight  oruifB. 

Deep  olive-green. 

Broth  •  •  •  • 

Pale,  but  bright,  sulphur- 

Clotted,    heavy,    black. 

Dull  orange,  heavy. 

Pale  brown,  partly  m- 

yellow. 
Bright  golden-yellow. 

mottled  with  gray. 

. 

pended. 

Milk 

Black,  clotted. 

OnagB. 

Brown,    greenish  wtaa 

the  mixture  was  iba 

ken. 

TUL 

A  beantifU  yellow. 

Brownith-blaak. 

Reddish  «nnge,  floeoi- 

lenL 
Deep  brownish-orange. 

Not  tried. 

Coflbe  >•• 

A  deep  golden-yellow.iI 

Nearly  black. 

Not  tried. 

Madeira 

Sulphur-yellow. 

Dirty  white,  or  slate  col- 

Beautifhl bright  orange. 

Vide  1st  TbUe. 

Wine 

or. 

Port  Wine 

Fawneolor. 

Slate  edior,  wfttfa  violet 
supernatant  fioid.ir 

Dark  brown,  with  a  tinge 
ofonage. 

Violet,  heavy. 

Gruel  ...• 

Bright  qneen*s  yellow. 

Black  dense  clots.** 

Orange  clotted. 

Dnsky  yellowish-freen. 

*  This  precipitate^  dried  open  a  filter,  and  heated  with 
caustic  pofeassa  in  a  |iender  test  tube.  Is  decomposed 
in  a  few  seconds,  forming  a  sulphurat  of  potassium,  while 
the  arsenic  is  voiattllxed  In  its  aetalUe  form,  and  adheres 
to  the  sides  of  the  tube.    (Orfila.) 

t  All  snbstaacea  cont^ning  tannic  acid  in  solution 
grsatiy  impair  the  solvent  Influence  of  fluids  on  arronlons 
acid. 

t  Dr.  pBretoa  stetas,  tliat»  whan  the  solntfam  of  the 
tartar  emetic  is  very  dilute,  and  the.  sulohweied  hydro- 
gen gas  passed  through  it  omlf  fvr  a  ftw  9§e»nd»t  the 
precipitate  Is  of  a  lemon  yellow,  closely  resembling  that 
produced  by  aisenkms  acid.    (Med.  Gai^  April,  1830.) 

^  Thii  snlphnnt,  added  to  a  solntUm  of  the  phoepbatas, 


throws  down  a  greenish-yellow  nncipitate,  Uie  sapena- 
tant  fluid  being  yellow  and  turbid. 

II  Lime  water,  also,  added  to  coflhe  ccmtalnlng  arBenkia 
acid,  throws  down  a  yellow  precipitate ;  altlumch  it  |st- 
dpltaita  the  watery  splntion  of  aneaioas  add  wMia. 
(Mia.) 

IT  Ccnrrotlve  sublimate  cannot  be  exhibited  In  port  wloe 
With  an  Intentioa  to  eonmlt  murder,  (except  by  a  ntf* 
mnrdeimr,)  aa  it  changes  the  color  of  the  wine  io  pals 
violeu 

**  All  the  predpliates  by  the  snlphmet,  when  dried, 
and  healed  in  a  tube  with  iron  fiUngs,  afifiivd  aMlBUic 
mercury,  which  fonns  ^oboles  on  the  aides  «f  Ite 
tube. 
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IXL— «OI*UTXON  OF  AMM0NUC0-8ULPHATI   01  OOmUU 


PMdplttlM  flom 

Solatioiisof 
AxMotoiB  AcAd. 


iPreelpltiitas  from 

Sointlooa  of 

CoRmWe  Bttbliioala. 


Preclirftatet  ftom 

Bolations  of 
Tartar  EmadA. 


Prsclfiltates  fWm 

BolntioiM  of 

ChlcvideofBaiiw. 


Goflbo>»** 


Wine 
Port  Wise 


BeantUU  pam^wen.  It 
comptetely  disappeared 
on  Hm  addition  of  a 
ftw  drops  of  itroog 
aoetie  add.* 

Beautifitl  pale  freen,  int- 
pended.T 

Pale  grajiab-gidqn* 

Obteaie  oUve,  tat  teaiee- 
ly  a  pneipitate. 

Dark  gnflfl-green.t 
Grayiih,  with   iP  dlglit 

tinge  of  neen. 
Clotted,     heavy,     dark 

peenlsh-gray. 
Beantiiiil 


White, -thick,  and  heavy. 


White,  fenoiy,  partly 
pended,  partly  thrown 
down. 

Blaiflh:white,  curdy. 

Dirty   yeUowlah    while, 
ciudy. 

Dirty  white. 

Heavy  clotted  white,  with 

a  tint  of  greea. 
Heavy,    clotted,    Utiish- 


F^Tli 


lnftih-whi|e. 


Pale  whitiflh-bliie,   very 
little  thrown  down. 


Pale  whttieh-bloe,  with  a 
tintof  fieen. 

Whttfsh-blne. 

linddy,  pale  btaWhinen. 

Dirty  bliilfh-«reen. 
^Sraginow  Uiin. 

Heavy,  dirty  tlate-bliie. ' 

PtOe  blniid^fiMiu 


Oopioos  whltlBh-blne. 


Opaqoe,  fkuioaai. 

Cttrdv  white,  with  a  tinfs 

of  bine. 
Grayish,  heavy,  rapania* 

tant   fluid,  yeUowiah- 

gPMsn. 
Not  tried. 
Vide  iBt  Table. 

Dirty  vlolaceoas-|my. 

P»le  biniih-graen. 


]T^-HK>tllTXOM  or  AMMOMIAOO-lirnUTI  09  flliVIB. 


Wl 


fea. 


Cfiel 


Copioiii  blight  flvlphor' 
yellow.^ 

White,  (owfag  to  Ihe 
chloride  of  Mttnm,)  bat 
yellow  when  '  treated 
with  nitric  add« 

White,  wftk  a  tint  of 
yellow. 

TeUowish  while,  which 
•ooD  biaetena. 

Yellow,  remalntaif  /■&- 
changed. 

Fade  ialphw->yellow. 

White,  becoming  biown 
on  ttposwo  to  thoUghL 
Teliowbh. 


Dnll  yellowlih  white, 
clotted,  changing  to 
dirty-white. 

White,  coploiM. 


Dirty-^hite. 

Dirty-white. 

White,  changing  to  bladL 

Dirty-white,  changing  to 

black. 
Idem. 

Denae,  dirty«white  dots. 


Pale  brown. 


Brawniah,    mixed   with 
much  mariate  of  eU- 


Very  !»1«, 

ble  brown. 
Dirty-brown. 

Not  tried. 

White. 

Dirty-white. 

Not  tried. 


■earedy  «IA- 


White,     heavy ;     i 
blackaning. 

While,  denae,  cwdy. 


Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Not  tried. 
Vide  lat  Table. 
Heavy,  dirty-white. 
Denae,  dotted-white. 


Cmution.  T\^  nm\t  of  no  single  iegl  should  be 
jepoided  on.  Tbooe  moit  to  be  relied  on  are  the 
Meduetian  U9t,  RerueVt  test,  and  with  proper 
preeautione  thoee  depending  on  the  liberation  of 
ereenmreUd  hydrogen;  alio  among  liie  liquid 
lata,  the  a$nmgmacal  acetate  and  etdpkate  of  cop- 
per and  mirate  of  eilver.  Otto  has  lately  shown 
that  when  a  poisonous  mass  of  white  of  egg  and 
potatoes  is  boiled  with  a  lye  of  potassa  .and  after- 
wards acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  no  precipitate 
is  produced  by  solphureted  hydrogen.  ThM  re- 
salts  from  the  action  of  potassa  on  proteine  bodies 

*  TUi  teat  is  capable  of  detecting  araeniona  add  in  a 
tdMoa  containing  ^  n\*j  c€  ita  weight    (Orflla.) 

t  It  has  been  anggeated  that  onlona,  boiled  in  broth,  or 
saaan  ao  as  to  impncnaie  with  their  qnalitiea  the  contente 
of  the  iHmM<  li,  ndgm  paednce  the  aame  efleets  on  ammo- 
idBo»«il]dMle  of  copper,  aa  if  araeniona  add  were  ptee- 
y;  tat  althoDgh  the  fluid  is  tinged  a  green  color,  yet  no 
pMdpftate  foms. 

t  Ik.  Forter,  of  Booth  OuoUna,  aaya,  that  ralphate  of 
Mpper  with  aBMnnnIa  pndoeea  tlie  aame  colorod  piedpl- 
tue  in  eoflbe  wliich  ccmtaina  no  araeniona  add.  (Ameri- 
can Jonmal  of  Bdence,  vol  ill.  p.  354.) 

%  A  almilar  ptedpltate  la  fbrmed  by  nitrate  of  diver,  in 
a  aolaiien  of  any  of  the  phosphatea,  and  with  chromate 
"^"^         tat  the  flict  of  the  psaciptoate  being  ocenaioaed 


forming  a  sulphuret  of  potasaum,  the  sulj^inr  of 
which  being  liberated  by  the  acid,  throws  down  the* 
arsenic,  wluch  is  then  removed  by  filtration.  Hence 
it  would  appear  a  bad  plan  to  boil  such  substanoes 
with  potasMh  as  recommended  by  Christison  and 
Devertfie. 

ARSENIC,  ANTIDOTES  TO.  The  hy- 
drated  sesqniozide  of  iron,  in  the  gelatinous  state, 
appears  to  be  the  only  substaneo  yet  diacoreredi 
worthy  of  being  considered  as  an  antidote  to  arse- 
nic. It  should  be  given  in  doses  of  a  tablespoenful 
every  ten  minutes.    lime-water  and  chalk  and 

by  araenlooa  add  la  eadlv  ascertained  by  teatlng  a  freah 
portion  ci  the  aolntlon  with  lime-water.  If  It  contain  ar- 
aeniona a^id,  a  coflona  white  prodpitate  will  be  thrown 
down ;  if  a  phoaphats  only,  then  ia  acareely  any  chsajw, 
or  at  the  moat  a  trandncent  floccnlent  predpitate,  whieh 
remalna  long  anapended.  A  method  of  employing  thia  test 
waa  anggeated  by  Dr.  Parla :  namely,  to  put  spon  a  piece 
of  dean  white  papw  a  braSd  streak  of  the  auapocied  fluid, 
and  then  mn  likhtly  over  it  a  atick  of  innar  caoatU ;  ot: 
the  atreak  maybe  bnuhed  lightly  over  with  liquid  ammo- 
nia, immediately  after  tlie  appUcatioh  of  the  oaoltic ;  If 
arMDloaa  add  be  preaent,  a  bright  qneen*t  yellow  la  In* 
atantly produced,  which imnalna  permanent  rar neartyaik 
hour;  tat  when  the  lunar  cauatic  prodncea  a  bright  yeK 
low  befero  the  asunonla  la  applisd,.wa  may  aaapaist  tba* 
of  some  phfisphatSi 
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water  have  alao  been  recommeDded.  Opium, 
camphor,  and  ether,  may  be  employed  as  after 
remedies,  to  recruit  the  nervous  system. 

Remark*,  The  first  endeavor,  in  cases  of-  poi- 
soning  by  arsenic,  should  be  to  remove,  if  possible, 
the  poison  from  the  stomach;  for  this  purpose 
strong  emetics  or  the  stomach-pump  should  be  had 
recourse  to,  after  which  the  hydrtUed  sesquiozide 
of  iron  may  be  administered. 

ARSENITES.  Salts  formed  of  the  previous 
acid  (anenious)  and  the  bases.  The  alkaline  ar- 
senites  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  a  solution 
of  the  acid,  with  another  of  the  base,  and  most  of 
the  insoluble  arwnites  may  be  made  by  adding  a 
soluble  salt  of  the  metal  to  a  solution  of  the  ar- 
senite  of  potassa  or  ammonia. 

ARSENIURETED  HYDROGEN.  A  com- 
pound of  arsenic  and  hydrogen,  discovered  by 
Scheele. 

Prep.  Melt  metallic  arsenic  with  an  equal 
weight  of  grain  zinc,  reduce  the  alloy  to  coarse 
powder,  place  it  in  a  gas  bottle,  and  pour  over  it 
strong  muriatic  acid.  rSoubeiraa.)  It  must  be 
collected  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

Prop,  Inflammable,  extinguishes  combustion, 
and  destroys  life.  At  a  red  neat  it  depositee  its 
anenic  in  the  metallic  state. 

ARTICHOKE.  This  esculent  re«»mbles  aspar- 
•gns  in  its  general  properties,  but  it  is  said  to  be 
more  nutritious  and  diuretic  It  is  dressed  in 
several  ways  according  to  the  fancy  of  the -cook. 
See  AsAFOBTiDA,  p.  83. 

ASAFCETIDA  CLYSTER.  Prep.  Asafcet- 
ida  i  gramme;  yelk  of  I  egg;  water  |  pint 
Proc,  Dissolve.  Use.  This  quantity  is  sufficient 
for  10  or  12  clysters  for  children  under  I  year ;  5 
or  6  for  those  under  3  years ;  and  2  or  3  fer  those 
under  7.  Two  clystexs  are  prescribed  daily  in 
hooping-cough. 

Remark.  M.  Reiken  has  found  this  more  suc- 
cessful in  removing  hooping-cough  than  any  other 
remedy.  To  ensure  success,  it  should  not  be  ad- 
ministered until  the  feverish  symptoms  have 
passed.  M.  Reiken  sometimes  uses  an  ointment 
of  asafoetida,  as  well  as  the  clyster. 

ASARABACCA  SNUFF:  Syn,  Cephalic 
Snupp.  Prep.  Asarabacca  leaves  and  Lundyfoot 
snuff,  of  each  I  oz. ;  lavender  flowers,  1  drachm ; 
essence  of  bergamotte  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  3 
drops.  Proc.  Grind  the  lavender  with  the  snuff 
.and  leaves  to  a  fine  powder,  then  add  the  perfume. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  gretit  improvement  on  the 
>old  form  with  herbs.     It  is  an  excellent  errhine, 
and  is  much  recommended  in  headaches,  dimness 
>of  sight,  &c. 

ASARINE.  A  substance  resemblinff  camphor, 
obtained  from  the  root  of  the  Asarum  Europceum, 
:(Asarabacca,)  by  distillation  along  with  water. 

ASBOLINE.  A  substance  found  by^Bracon- 
tBot  in  soot,  and  on  which  be  thinks  the  anthel- 
Bitntic  virtue  of  the  latter  depends.  Ber^lius 
;i^£rd8  it  as  impure  acid  pyretine. 

ASCARIDES.  Small  thread  worms  that  pro- 
llnce  a  disagreeable  irritation  near  the  extremity 
of  the  anus.  They  are  best  removed  by  mild  pur- 
gatives and  the  use  of  a  clyster  of  aloes. 

ASCARIDES,  ELECTUARY  FOR.  Ing 
FUfwen  of  «ulpbur,  4  oz. ;  powdered  }alap,  I  oz. 
powdered  bark«  I  oz.;  simp  of  buekthero,  q.s 


Proc.  Make  them  idto  an  electuary.    Dose.  Tin 
or  three  teaspoonfuls  every  mommg. 

ASH-BALLS.  The  ashes  of  varioa  plaoti, 
especially  ferns,  damped  and  made  into  balk 
C7<te.  As  i  substitute  for  soap  in  washing,  and  ts 
clean  paincmg. 

ASPARAGrlN.  Syn.  AspAaAHiDK.  ALTiunn 
AoBDoiLK.  A  substance  found  in  the  potato, 
marahmallow,  liquorice,  asparagus,  and  some  other 
vegetables. 

Prep.  Boil  the  expressed  juice  of  the  aspangoi, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 

II.  Macerate  the  bruised  root  of  the  manhmal- 
low  with  milk  of  lime ;  filter,  precipitate  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  and  evaporate. 

Prop.  In  its  purest  state  it  forms  large  prismatie 
crystals,  soluble  in  water  and  proof  ^irit  Alkalii 
and  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  convert  it  inlt 
aspartic  acid. 

ASPARAGUS.  Qual,  ^c.  A  very  nutritjooi 
aitide  of  food,  possessing  slightly  diuretic  proper- 
ties, and  little  disposition  *o  induce  flatuienca 
Asparagus  is  cooked  by  boiling,  which  is  done  ai 
quickly  as  possible,  without  breaking  the  headi, 
and  is  served  with  melted  butter.  The  head,  oi 
upper  part,  is  that  which  is  eaten.  Sometimes  the 
lower  or  white  end  is  removed  before  boiling.  Many 
nice  little  side-dishes  are  made  with  aq>anguB; 
among  which  the  following  may  be  classed  :-%at 
off  the  top  of  a  French  roU  and  take  away  all  the 
crumb,  then  fry  it  brown  in  butter,  and  fill  it  with 
a  hot  mixture  of  cream  and  yelk  of  egg,  previomly 
stirred  together  over  the  fire  until  thickened,  and 
then  beat  up  with  the  boiled  tops  of  asparagus,  and 
a  little  salt  and  nutmeg.  Place  on  the  top  of  the 
roll  that  was  cut  off,  'and  over  all  stick  in  a  few  of 
the  greenest  heads  of  asparagus.  This  is  called 
<*  asparagus  forced." 

ASPARAGUS,  CULTIVATION  OF. 
Choose  that  situation  which  is  the  longest  ezpoeed 
to  the  sun  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Dig  a  pit 
5  feet  deep,  and  sift  tlie  mould  through  a  aearoe, 
having  about  €  holes  to  the  inch ;  then  fill  up  the 
bed  with  the  following  layers:  1, — 6  inches  of 
good  dung ;  2,^^  mches  of  turf;  3, — 6  inchee  of 
dung ;  4,— -6  inchee  of  nfled  eartfaL  I^Pf*^  ^ 
layers  in  the  same  order  a  second  time.  Then  fill 
up  the  last  foot  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parti  of 
sUled  earth  and  dung.  Now  divide  the  ground 
into  beds,  5  feet  wide,  by  paths  made  of  turf,  laid 
down  18  inches  wide  and  9  Inches  deep.  The 
plants  must  be  set  in  March,  15  inches  asunder, 
placing  the  bud  or  top  of  the  root  about  l\  inchei 
beneaSi  the  surface,  and  spreading  the  roots  out 
as  much  as  possible.  Mark  the  place  where  each 
plant  is  set,  by  placing  a  small  piece  of  stick  m 
the  spot  As  soon  as  the  bed  begins  to  sink,  a  few 
spadefuhi  of  fine  sand  may  be  thrown  over  itf 
especially  on  the  spots  where  the  plants  are  set 
Should  some  of  the  plants  die,  their  places  may 
be  supplied  by  others,  set  later  in  the  season.  The 
plants  should  be  2  years  old  when  transplanted, 
and  in  3  years  may  be  out  for  the  table. 

Remarks.  A  bed  of  this  kind  wiU  last  30  yean 
or  longer.  The  young  plants  are  raised  from  se«<V 
set  two  together,  about  1  inch  deep  and  9  inchee 
apart,  in  Ms  of  good  eartli,  removing  the  weak- 
est of  the  two  plants  in  the  ensuing  ipring.  A 
little  good  dung  may  be  ocattered  wtt  the  Me  ii 
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tntnmn.  The  male  plants  alone  should  be  se- 
lected for  transplantm?.  During  winter,  aspara- 
raa  may  be  raised  by  the  use  of  tan  in  hotbeds. 

ASPH ALTUM,  PREPARED.  Syiu  Liquid 
AipiiALTUM.  Prep.  I.  Melt  Scio  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
then  add  powdered  asphaltum  1  oz.  When  mixed, 
remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  cool  a  little,  and 
■dd  oil  of  turpentine  until  it  be  reduced  to  a  proper 
consisteuce. 

II.  (WiLsoN*&)  Melt  1  oz.  of  asnhaltum ;  then 
add  2  oz.  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  Kemove  it  from 
the  fire,  and  thin  with  turpentme. 

Remark*.  The  turpentine  must  be  heated  be- 
fore adding  it  to  the  other  ingredients,  as  if  cold, 
they  will  set  before  it  can  be  mixed  in.  Use.  As  a 
black  japan  or  varnish.  An  excellent  glazing  color. 

ASPHALTUM,  FACTITIOUS.  A  substance 
under  this  name,  and  which  is  also  often  sold  for 
genuine  ajqibaltum,  is  made  from  the  bottoms  of 
Barbadoee  tar,  by  heating  them  until  quite  hard. 
Color  and  hardness  inferior  to  asphaltum. 

ASSAY,  (ASSAYING.)  Sjm.  Coupslla- 
TioN,  (Fr.)  Atrbiben  auf  dbr  Capelle,  (Ger.) 
The  method  of  determining  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  and  silver  in  the  alloys  of  these  metals.  This 
ait  requires  great  skill  and  experience  in  its  per- 
fiinnance  ;  and  from  the  costliness  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  their  general  employment  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  coin,  plate,  jeweUery,  dtc.,  is  of  the  nt* 
most  importance.  At  the  Royal  Mint  of  England 
Ihere  are  two  aasay-masten — the  master's  assay er 
■nd  the  king's  assayer.  The  business  of  the  for- 
mer is  to  receive  and  examine  the  gold  and  silver 
ingoti  broaght  for  coinage,  and  of  the  latter  to  ex- 
amme  the  melted  ban  previously  to  their  bemg 
coined  into  money.  When  the  money  is  coined, 
it  is  <<  pixed^*  before  being  sent  from  the  Mint 
Tliis  consists  in  making  an  assay  of  one  piece  out 
sf  each  ^'journey weight*'  of  coin,  to  ascertain  if 
it  be  of  the  proper  standard.  The  king's  assayer 
thus  becomes  responsible  for  the  purity  of  all  the 
gohl  and  stiver  coin  issued  from  the  Mint  The 
following  js  a  brief  notice  of  the  art  of  assaying. 


*■'*<*'—'  view  of  tbe  aMay  ftarnaca  med  at  the  Royal 
fiat  aad  Goldsmiths*  Ball,  London, 
s  a.  RnlleTs  on  which  the  famace  rests. 
li,  Ash-pit.  e,  One  of  the  ash-pit  dampen. 

it  Gmie  si^portlng  the  mnfne-plate. 
«,  Mvflb  containing  the  cupels. 
/,  The  moath-plate  for  the  ignited  charooaL 
k,  laterte  of  fomaee  containing  charcoal. 
i  /,  Walte  of  the  fnmaca. 
k.  Moveable  chimney  ibr  regaladaf  diaoght 


Operation  or  Asbatino.  Materials,  apparatus, 
^. — The  furnace.  Before  an  assay  can  be  made, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  provided  with  a  suitable  fur* 
nace,  mufBe,  and  cupel.  The  furnace  used  for 
assaying  at  the  Royal  Mint  and  Goldsmiths' 
Hall,  I^ndon,  has  the  following  proportions,  and 
is  represented  above. 

Dimentions.  Total  height  2}  feet;  from  the 
bottom  to  the  grate,  6  inches ;  the  grute,  mjuffle- 
plate,  and  bed  of  loam  that  covers  it,  3  inches ; 
the  space  between  the  grate  and  the  bottom  of  the 
funnel  or  chimney,  21 1  inches;  funnel,  6  inches. 
A  furnace  of  any  other  shape  and  size  may  be 
employed,  provided  it  will  affi>rd  a  sufficient  heat, 
and  aUow  the  introduction  of  the  muffle. 

The  muffie  is  a  pot  of  the  shape  of  fig.  I,  made 
of  clay,  and  furnished  with  an  opening  to  admit 
the  introduction  of  the  cupels,  and  inspection  of 
the  process.  It  is  placed  on  the  muffle-plate,  (see 
preceding  figure,)  by  which  it  is  introduced  into 
the  furnace. 


1. 


r^^ 


The  cupel  m  a  sort  of  shallow  crucible,  made  of 
bone  ashes  or  burnt  bones.  At  the  Royal  Mint 
the  cupels  are  made  of  the  calcined  cores  of  ox- 
horns.  The  powder  b  slightly  moistened  with 
water,  and  a  circular  steel  mould  is  filled  there- 
with, and  after  being  pressed  down  tight,  is  fin- 
ished off  with  a  rammer,  having  a  convex  face  of 
polished  steel,  which  is  struck  forcibly  with  a 
mallet,  until  the  mass  becomes  sufficiently  hard 
and  adherent.  The  cupel  is  then  carefully  re- 
moved, and  exposed  in  the  air  to  dry,  which 
usually  takes  from  14  to  21  days.  Fig.  2  repre- 
sents a  cupel  in  section,  and  fig.  3  the  tongs  for 
charging  the  same.  The  best  weight  for  cupels 
is  said  to  be  180  to  200  gn. 


\J 


Process  of  assaying.  The  muffle,  with  the  cu- 
pels properly  arranged,  being  placed  in  the  fur- 
nace, the  latter  is  filled  up  with  charcoal,  and 
lighted  at  the  top  by  placing  a  few  pieces,  heated 
to  whiteness,  on  last^  When  the  cupels  have 
been  exposed  for  half  an  hour,  and  have  become 
white  by  heat,  the  lead  is  put  into  them  by  means 
of  the  tongs,  and  as  soon  as  this  becomes  tho* 
roughly  red  and  circulating,  as  it  is  called,  the 
metal  to  be  assayed,  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of 
paper,  is  added,  and  the  fire  kept  up  strongly  un- 
til the  metal  enters  the  lead  and  circulates  well, 
when  iJie  heat  may  be  slightly  diminished,  and  so 
regulated  that  the  assay  shall  appear  convex  and 
aident,  while  the  cupel  is  less  red — that  the  un- 
dulations shall  circulate  in  all  directions,  and  that 
the  middle  of  the  metal  shall  aj^ar  smooth,  sur- 
rounded with  a  small  circle  of  Utharge,  which  it 
being  eontinnally  absorbed  by  the  cupel.  Thit 
treatment  most  be  continued  imtil  the.metal  be:< 
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cornea  bright  and  Bhining,  or  is  aaid  to  "  lighten;" 
after  which  certain  prismatic  colon,  or  rainbow 
hues,  suddenly  flash  across  the  giobales,  and  un- 
dulate and  cross  each  other,  and  the  latter  metal 
soon  after  appears  very  brilliant  and  clear,  and  at 
length  becomes  fixed  and  solid.  This  is  called 
the  "  brightening,**  and  shows  that  the  separation 
is  ended.  In  conducting  this  process,  all  the  ma- 
terials used  must  be  accurately  weighed,  especial- 
ly the  weight  of  the  alloy  before  cnpellation,  and 
the  resultuig  button  of  pure  metal  The  difference 
gives  the  quantity  of  alloy.  The  preceding  gen- 
eral description  of  the  process  of  cupellation  will 
render  the  following  articles  intelligible,  without 
again  entering  into  tho  minutie  of  the  operation. 

Aeeayer^  weights.  The  richness  orpiarity  of 
gold  is  expressed  in  carats.  Pure  ^\d  is  spoken 
of  as  containing  24  carats,  of  12  grains  each ;  and 
any  other  sample,  containing  12,  18,  22,  or  any 
other  number  of  parts  of  pure  gold,  in  24  parts,  is 
said  to  be  of  so  many  carats  fine.  In  the  process 
of  assaying  gold,  the  real  quantity  taken  is  very 
small,  generally  €  or  12  grains ;  and  this  is  termed 
the  "  assay  pound.**  It  is  nominally  subdhrided 
into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into  4  assay  grains, 
and  each  grain  into  quarters,  so  that  there  are 
384  separate  reports  for  gold.  Wlien  the  assay 
pound  is  only  6  grs.,  the  quarter  of  the  assay  grain 
will  only  weigh  the  ^  of  a  grain ;  hence  the  most 
accurate  system  of  weighing  must  be  adopted. 

The  riehness  or  purity  of  silver  is  either  ex- 
pressed in  pennyweights  or  lOOOths.  In  the  first 
case,  it  is  supposed  that  the  mass  of  silver  to  be 
examined  consists  of  12  equal  parts,  called  penny- 
weights ;  so  that  if  an  ingot  weighs  an  ounce,  each 
of  the  parts  wiH  be  l-12th  of  an  ounce.  Hence, 
if  the  mass  of  silver  be  pure,  it  is  called  silver  of 
12  pennyweights ;  if  it  contain  1-I2th  of  its  weight 
of  alloy,  it  is  called  silver  of  11  pennyweights ;  if 
2-12th8  of  its  weight  be  alloy,  it  is  called  silver  of 
10  pennyweights;  and  so  on  in  proportion  for 
other  qualities.  It  must  be  observed  here,  that 
the  aasayers  give  the  name  pennvweight  to  a 
weight  equal  to  24  real  grauii»,  which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  their  ideal  wel^ts.  The  assay- 
ers*  grains  are  called  fine  grams.  An  ingot  of 
fine  sitrsr,  or  silver  of  12  pennyweights,  contains, 
then,  288  fine  grains ;  if  this  ingot  contain  l-288th 
of  alloy,  it  is  said  to  be  silver  of  11  pemiyweights 
and  23  grains ;  if  it  contain  4-286ths  of  alloy,  it  is 
said  to  be  11  pennyweights,  20  grains,  &c.  Now 
a  certain  real  weight  must  be  taken  to  represent 
the  assay-weights :  for  instance,  36  real  grains  to 
represent  12  fine  pennyweights;  thb,  if  smidivided 
into  a  sufficient  number  of  other  smaller  weightB, 
will  also  represent  fractions  of  fine  pennyweights 
and  grains.  Thus,  18  real  grains  represent  6  fine 
pennyweights ;  3  real  grains  represent  1  fine  pen- 
nyweight, or  24  grams ;  a  real  grain  and  a  half 
represents  12  fine  grains ;  l-32d  of  a  real  grain 
represents  a  quarter  of  a  fine  grain,  which  is  only 
l-752d  part  of  a  mass  of  12  pennyweights.    The 

gurity  of  silver  is  now  more  frequently  expressed 
I  lOOOths,  which  admits  of  greater  accuracy. 
Remarks,  An  assay  is  thought  to  be  good  when 
the  bead  is  of  a  round  form,  with  its  upper  surface 
brilliant,  its  lower  one  granular  and  dead-white, 
•nd  when  it  separates  readily  2h>m  the  cupeL 
When  the  surface  of  the  bead  is  ddLl  and  flat,  it 


shows  that  too  much  heat  has  been  employed ;  and 
if  the  metal  be  silver,  some  may  have  been  lost  in 
the  process,  by  fuming  or  abswption.  When  the 
bead  is  spongy,  and  of  various  colors,  and  scales 
of  litharge  still  remain  on  the  cupel,  and  the 
metal  adheres  strongly  to  the  latter,  too  little  heat 
has  been  used,  and  the  button  still  retains  soma 
lead.  To  remedy  this,  the  heat  should  be  raised, 
and  a  little  powdered  charcoal,  or  a  few  small 
pieces  of  paper,  thrown  into  the  cupel,  until  the 
metal  again  begins  to  circulate  freely.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  lead  employed  in  the  process  of 
cupellation  should  be  perfectly  pure.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  procured  by  reducing  refined 
litharge. 

ASSAY  OF  SILVER.  L  The  assay  pound 
(usually  12  or  20  grams  for  silver)  of  the  alloy  for 
examination  is  accurately  weighed,  and  then 
wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  paper  ready  to  under- 
go the  process  of  cupellation.  The  quantity  of 
lead  used  is  not  uniform ;  but  depends  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  alloy.  It  should  be  16  times  the  weight 
of  the  copper  presumed  to  be  present  in  riie  sam- 
ple. This,  however,  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certained, Uiough  an  experienced  assayer  is  gen- 
erally able  to  guess  very  nearly  the  amount.  If 
too  much  lead  be  used,  the  button  obtained  by 
cupellation  will  be  too  small,  owing  to  some  of  the 
silver  being  absorbed  by  the  cupel ;  and  if  too  little 
be  used,  the  button  will  come  out  too  large,  (rom 
still  containing  some  copper.  The  importance  of 
justly  proportioning  the  lead  to  the  quantity  of 
copper  present  in  the  alloy,  cannot  be  too  much 
insisted  on.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
proper  quantities  adapted  to  diver  of  various  de- 
grees of  fineness. 

Assay  Table,  by  M.  D'Akcbt. 


Dose  of  Lead 

RelattoB  be- 

Flnenen of 
the  surer. 

Pn^MMtlOB  of 

Copper  In  the 
Alloy. 

raqnlred,  the 
waJsht  of  su- 
rer beiiig  one. 

tween  the 

LeMlandCop 

per. 

Silver  at 

1000 

M* 

A 

950 

50 

3 

70tol 

900 

100 

7 

60tol 

800 

200 

10 

50tol 

700 

300 

12 

40tol 

600 

400 

14 

35tol 

500 

500 

16  to  17 

32tol 

400 

600 

do. 

26-6  to  1 

300 

700 

da 

32-8  to  1 

200 

800 

do. 

20tol 

100 

900 

do. 

17-7  to  1 

pure  cijpptr. 

1000 

do. 

16  to  1 

Remarks*  As  the  lead  always  carries  off  a  small 
portion  of  the  silver  mto  the  cupel,  the  assay  gen- 
erally comes  out  too  low,  which  was  ascertamed 
by  M.  D'Arcet  to'  be  equal  to — 

For  fine  sflver, rggg 
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During  the  procen  of  eapellaCion  with  silver,  t^e 
button  »  apt  to  "  vegetate,**  Ofpecially  if  it  be  fine 
ittrer,  and  therefore  requires  to  be  carefaliy 
watehed ;  for  which  piirpoae  the  capel  is  luuajly 
]l^  at  a  ooDTenient  part  of  the  muffle,  ready  to 
be  drawn  forward  if  required.  It  has  juat  been 
ieen  that  to  apportion -the  lead  correctly  requires 
that  the  title  of  the  silTer  should  be  known ;  when 
this  is  not  the  case,  it  may  be  determined  approxi- 
matively,  by  exposing  in  the  cupel  0*1  part  of  the 
sample  with  1  part  of  lead.  French  gold  and  sil- 
Ter coin  contain  -^  of  copper ;  British  silver  coin 
consiBts  of  1|  of  silver,  and  f^  of  copper;  and 
Btitaah  gold  com  of  11  parts  of  gold  and  1  of  cop- 
per, or  a  mixture  of  copper  and  silver. 

II.  Humid  a9»ay  of  eUver.  a.  Dissolve  10  m. 
of  the  alloy  in  100  gri.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*%, 
by  the  aid  of  heat ;  the  solution  bemg  made  in  a 
tan  stoppered  glass  tube,  furnished  with  a  foot; 
then  place  it  in  a  very  delicate  balance,  which 
must  be  brought  into  an  exact  state  of  equilibrium, 
and  add  the  test  solution  gradually  and  cautiously 
satfl  the  whole  of  the  silver  be  thrown  down ;  but 
the  ntmoet  care  must  be  taken  not  to  exceed  this 
porat  The  number- of  grains  now  required  to  re- 
itore  the  equilibrium  of  the  scales  gives  the  exact 
^naolity  of  pore  silver  present  in  1000  parts  of  the 
pie.  , 

Teet  liquor.    Dissolve  54-27  (54})  gn.  of  pure 
salt  in  9945-73  grs.  (or  22  pz.  and  320}  gn. 
avoiidopois)  of  distill^  wateL' ;  filter,  and  keep  the 
liqaor  in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  use. 

Pare  aea  ealt.  Boil  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
in  a  glass  vessel,  a  solution  of  sliit  with  a  little  pure 
bieaihonate  of  soda ;  filter ;  add  muriatic  acid  un- 
til the  liquor  be  neutral  to  litmus  and  turmeric  pa- 
per ;  then  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarke.  The  addition  of  the  test  liquor  to  the 
Boliition  requires  the  utmoH  exactneea.  After  each 
additioo  the  stopper  should  be  placed  in  the  tube, 
and  the  latter  violently  agitated  for  a  short  time, 
when  the  liquor  will  rapidly  clear  and  enable  us  to' 
■ee  when  the  operation  is  concluded.  We  must 
then,  as  a  check,  add  a  small  quantity  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  liquor  m  the  tube, 
after  having  first  carefully  t^ken  the  weight  If 
too  much  of  the  test  liquor  has  been  added,  this 
will  produce  a  fresh  precipitate,  and  the  assay  can- 
not then  be  depended  on. 

Instead  of  weighing  the  quantity  of  test  liquor 
used,  a  tube  graduated  into  100  parts,  and  holding 
1000  gn.,  may  be  used  instead,  every  divinon  of 
which  required  to  throw  down  the  silver,  will  rep- 
resent the  J^  th  of  a  grain.  The  tube  being  filled 
to  the  0,  is  ready  for  use,  and  from  being  gradua- 
ted downward  fhe  quantity  poured  out  may  at 
once  be  read  oft:  Generally  speaking,  however, 
me^nring  does  not  admit  of  the  same  accuracy  as 
weighing.  The  termination  of  the  operation  is 
cleariy  marked,  when,  on  adding  a  minute  quan- 
tity of  the  test  liquor  to  the  silver  solution,  no 
c1oudJs<>sB  occurs.     (See  ALKAUMETav  and  Acin- 

IMSTaT.) 


h.  The  precipitaie  thrown  down  in  the  last  ex« 
periment  may  be  collected  in  a  filter  of  whito 
paper,  and  dried,  washed,  and  weighed.  The 
previous  weight  of  the  paper,  deducted  from  the 
gross  weight  of  the  paper  and  silver,  will  give  the 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silver  present,  which  multi- 
plied by  '7533,  the  weight  of  metal  in  one  grain 
of  the  chloride,  will  give  the  exact  weight  of  the 
pure  silver  contained  in  the  sample. 

Remarks.  Mercury  is  the  only  metal  whose 
presence  at  all  mterferes  with  the  process;  the 
chloride  of  mercury  being  also  thrown  down  by 
salt,  as  well  as  the  chloride  of  silver.  When  no 
mercury  is  present  in  the  precipitate,  it  rapidly 
becomes  black  on  exposure  to  the  light,  but  when 
it  contams  yji^  or  -^^  of  chloride  of  mercury,  it 
remains  of  a  (kad  white,  with  j^^  it  is  not  sensi- 
bly discolored  by  t^e  diffused  light  of  a  room,  with 
j^  only  slightly  darkened,  with  y^  more  so» 
but  with  pure  chloride  of  silver,  the  effect  is  very 
rapid  and  intense.  When  mercury  is  present* 
which  is  however  seldom  the  ease,  the  assay  sam- 
ple most  be  placed  in  a  small  crucible,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  full  red  heat,  before  solution  in  the 
acid.  '  For  the  method  of  assaying  silver  by  the 
humid  way,  when  alloyed  with  gold,  see  Gou». 
Those  who  wish  to  enl«r  fully  into  the  subject  of 
the  humid  assay  of  silver,  are  referred  to  Gay  Lw- 
sac'S  Elssay. 

ASSAY  OF  GObD.  1.  This  pfoeess  may  be 
divided  into  five  operations. 

I.  Cupellation.  Either  6  or  12  gn.  of  the  alloy 
is  the  weight  usually  taken  for  the  assay,  to  which 
is  added  16  parts  of  lead  for  every  1  part  of  cop- 
per that  it  m  presumed  to  contain,  though  consid- 
erably more  lead  may  be  used  when  the  sample 
does  not  contain  any  silver ;  but  if  the  reverse  be 
the  ease,  an  excess  of  lead  would  lead  to  the  loss 
of  the  latter  metal,  which  ought  not  to  be  separa- 
ted until  the  operation  of  parting.  When  silver  is 
present  an  additional  allowance  of  lead,  equal  «to 
■fif  of  its  weight,  is  made  on  that  account  When, 
however,  the  quantity  of  silver  is  small,  or  is  not 
required  to  be  estimated,  it  becomes  of  little  con- 
sequence what  weight  of  lead  is  employed,  so  long 
as  enough  be  used  to  carry  oflT  the  bsse  metals,  at 
the  same  time  that  the  quantity  is  not  too  large  for 
the  cupel.  The  sample  is  then  submitted  to  cu- 
pellation. This  process  does  not  require  so  much 
care  for  gold  as  silver,  as  none  of  this  metal  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  cupel,  or  lost  by  evaporation,  and  it 
will  safely  bear  the  highest  heat  of  the  furnace 
without  injury.  In  other  respects  the  operation 
may  be  conducted  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
for  silver. 

II.  Quartation.  After  gold  has  passed  the  cu- 
pel, it  may  still  retain  either  of  the  .other  perfect 
metals,  particularly  silver.  To  remove  the  latter 
it  undergoes  the  operations  of  quartation  and  part- 
ing. Quartation  is  performed  by  adding  3  parts 
of  silver  to  one  of  the  cupelled  sample,  and  fusing 
them  together,  by  which  the  gold  is  reduced  to 
one  fourth  of  the  mass  or  even  less ;  hence  the 
name.  In  this  state  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  out 
the  silver,  which  brings  us  to  the  next  operation. 

In  many  cases  the  operation  of  quartation  is 
performed  conjointly  with  that  of  cupellation,  as 
in  the  processes  of  Nos.  2  and  3. 
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UL  Parting,  The  alloy  of  gold  and  ailver 
thtu  formed,  is  next  hammered  or  rolled  out,  into 
a  thin  strip  or  leaf,  curled  up  into  a  spiral  form, 
and  submitted  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  g. 
1*3,  diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water;  this 
being  poured  off,  another  quantity  of  acid,  of 
about  1'26,  and  undiluted,  may  be  employed.  In 
each  case  the  acid  should  be  boiled  upon  the'dloy 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  the  first  case 
the  quantity  of  fluid  should  be  about  2^  oz.,  and 
in  the  second  l^oz.  The  second  part  of  the  ope- 
ration of  parting  is  called  the  " reprise"  If  the 
acid  be  used  too  strong  it  leaves  the  gold  in  a  state 
of  powder,  otherwise  the  metal  preserves  its  form 
throughout  the  process  of  parting.  It  is  next 
carefully  collected,  washed,  and  dried. 

IV.  Annealing,  The  sample  of  pure  gold  has 
now  only  to  be  annealed,  which  is  done  by  put- 
ting it  into  a  small  porous  -crucible,  and  heating  it 
to  redness  in  the  muffle. 

V.  Weighing.  The  pure  gold  b  next  accurate- 
ly  weighed.  This  weight  doubled  or  quadrupled, 
gives  the  number  of  carats  fine  of  the  alloy  ex- 
amined, without  calculation. 

Remarks,  The  loss  of  weight  by  cupe|Iation 
gives  the  amount  of  copper  in  the  sample ;  that 
after  parting,  the  amount  of  silver,  deducting  of 
course  the  weight  of  silver  used  in  the  process, 
which  is  called  the  *'  v>itne$9."  When  the  sample 
contains  but  very  litde  gold,  the  dry  method  of 
assaying  cannot  be  depended  on,  and  chemical 
analysis  must  be  had  recouxse  to. 

2.  (M.  CkaudefB  process,)  Submit  to  cupel- 
lation  0*500  of  the  sample  with  1*500  of  pore  sil- 
ver, and  1*000  of  pure  lead.  Form  the  button 
into  a  strip  or  riband  3  inches  long,  and  roll  it  into 
a  OBmet.  Boil  for  3  or  4  minutes  in  a  matrass 
with  nitric  acid  of  22°  Baume,  decant  and  again 
boil  for  10  minutes  with  acid  of  32°  Baume,  again 
decant  and  repeat  the  last  boiling  With  a  fi^  lot 
of  acid,  at  32  B.  for  10  minutes  longer.  Next 
w^  the  comet  with  pure  w&ter,  put  it  into  a 
small  crucible  permeable  to  water,  and  submit  it 
to  a  dull  red  heat  in  the  muffle.  Lastly,  cool, 
take  it  from  the  crucible,  and  weigh  it 

Remarks,  The  above  is  M.  Chaudet'e  method  of 
assaying  iine  gold.    It  afibrds  very  perfect  results. 

3.  {Old  French  government  method.)  Oper, 
"Twelve  grains  of  the  gold  intended  to  be  as- 
sayed must  be  mixed  with  30  grs.  of  fine  silver, 
and  cupelled  with  108  gr&  of  lead.  The  cupella- 
tion  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  and  all  the  im- 
perfect buttons  rejected.  When  tlie  cupellation  is 
ended,  the  button  must  be  reduced  by  lamination 
mto  a  plate  of  I J  inch,  or  rather  more,  in  length, 
and  4  or  5  lines  in  breadth.  This  must  be  nuled 
up  upon  a  quill,  and  placed  in  a  matrass  capable 
of  holding  about  3  oz.  of  liquid,  when  filled  up  to 
its  narrow  part.  Two  oz.  and  a  half  of  very  pure 
aquafortb,  of  the  strength  of  20^^  of  Baume's  are- 
ometer, must  then 'be  poured  upon  it;  and  the 
matrasB  being  placed  upon  hot  ashes,  or  sand,  the 
acid  must  be  kept  gently  boiling  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour:  the  acid  must  then  be  cautiously  de- 
canted, and  an  additional  quantity  of  l^oz.  must 
be  poured  on  the  metal,  and  slightly  boiled  for  12 
nunutoe.  This  being  likewise  carefully  decanted, 
the  small  spiral  piece  of  metal  must  be  washed 
with  filtered  river  water,  or  distilled  water,  by  fill- 


ing the  matrass  with  this  fluid.  The  vessel  is  then 
to  be  reversed,  by  applying  the  extremity  of  its 
neck  agaiqst  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  of  fint 
earth,  the  internal  surface  of  which  is  very  smooth* 
Hie  annealing  must  then  be  made,  after  haviz^ 
separated  the  portion  of  water  which  bad  fiUlen 
in^  the  crucible :  and,  lastly,  the  annealed  gold 
must  be  weighed.  For  the  certainty  of  this  ope- 
ration, two  assays  must  be  made  in  the  same 
manner,  together  with  a  third  assay  upon  gold  of 
24  carats,  or  upon  gaXA  the  fineness  of  which  is 
perfectly  and  generally  known." 

**  No  conclusion  must  be  drawn  from  this  assay, 
unless  the  latter  gold  should  prove  to  be  of  the 
fineness  of  24  carats  exactly,  or  of  its  known  de- 
gree of  fineness ;  for,  if  there  be  either  loss  or 
suiplus,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  other  two  as- 
says, having  undergone  the  same  operation,  most 
be  subject  to  the  same  error." 

4.  {When  the  alloy  contains  platina,)  This 
alloy  generally  contains  cof^r,  silver,  platina, 
and  gold.  The  sample  must  be  cupelled  in  the 
usual  way,  and  the  loss  of  weight  will  express  the 
amoui^t  of  copper ;  the  button,  made  into  a  rib- 
and and  treated  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  indicate, 
by  the  portion  dissolved,  the  amount  of  silver 
present  By  submitting  the  residuum  to  quarta- 
tionj  the  platina  will  become  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 
The  loss  after  digestion  in  this  menstruum  will 
express  the  weight  of  that  metal,  and  the  weight 
of  the  portion  now  remaining  will  be  that  of  the 
pure  gold. 

5.  Othsr  msthods.  Assay  of  the  touch.  Je»- 
eUery,'  small  quantities,  ^c.  When  it  is  desired 
to  ascertain  the  fineness  of  small  quantities  of 
gold,  as  in  jewellery,  &c,  touch  needles  and  stones 
are  employed.  The  fonner  are  made  in  sets,  con- 
taining gold  of  different  finenesses  and  diflerently 
alloyed  with  copper  and  silver.  Pieces  of  black 
pottery  form  excellent  touch  stones.  The  mode 
of  using  them  is  to  mark  the  stone  with  the  sam- 
ple under  examination,  and  to  compare  its  appear- 
ance, hardness,  &«.  with  that  produced  by  one  or 
more  of  the  needles.  When  tho  two  are  similar, 
the  quahty  is  considered  to  be  the  same.  They 
are  then  further  examined  by  moistening  the 
stroke  with  aquafortis  when  red  hot 

General  Remarks.  The  preceding  is  a  brief  no- 
tice of  the  most  approved  methodb  of  assaying. 
Other  ways  of  determining  the  constitution  of  al- 
loys exist,  which  are  not  only  easier  to  perfom, 
but  far  more  accurate.  In  the  dry  way,  the 
causes  of  error  are  numerous,  and  assays  mads 
by  different  persons  after  that  plan,  seldom  ^greo 
closer  th^n  one  or  two  thousandths,  while  in  the 
case  of  silver,  it  <^en  amounts  to  -^^^  or  j/h' 
Thus  samples  o/  the  same  silver  sent  by  the 
French  government  to  be  assayed  at  different 
places,  gave  diflSsrent  results. 


At  the  Mmt  of  Paris. 

.    895*6 

*<            Vienna  . 
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**            Madrid      . 
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«            Naples   . 

.  .     8910 

the  difference  between  the  two  extremes  ot  which 
is  YViff*  whereas,  each  of  these  samples  really 
contained  j^A  °^  P^"*  silver.  It  will  be  thus 
seen,  as  before  explained,  that  the  assay  of  silver 
always  comes  out  too  low,  besides  being  more  ez* 
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Band  to  eiror  in  the  4>peFatioD'  than  gold.  Cheni- 
leal  analyns,  or  the  humid  proceaB  of  aasay,  ad- 
ouis,  howerer,  of  aaceitaining  with  certainty  the 
qoaatity  of  each  metal  in  an  alloy  to  a  degree  of 
axBCtnesB  unattainable  by  the  cupel. 

ASSES'  MILK,  SUBSTITUTE  FOR.  Trtf. 
L  Boil  together  cnm  quart  of  new  milk,  one  ounce 
each  of  sugar-candy  and  ground  rice,  and  one 
dnchm  of  eiingo  root  bruised.    Strain. 

U.  Mix  together  one  ounce  of  lump  sugar,  the 
white  of  two  eggs,  and  ha)f  a  pint  of  the  best 
mMk,  then  add  h&  a  teaspoonful  of  sirup  of  toln, 
and  mix  weiL 

III.  Boil  together  a  pint  of  water  and  1  oz.  of 
hsztshom  shavings,  until  reduced  to  a  jelly,'  then 
add  9  OK.  of  lump  sugar ;  dissolve ;  when  cold  add 
1  pint  of  new  nulk,  and  a  teai^>oonful  or  less  of 
fliupof  toln. 

Remarks,  The  above  are  among  the  best  forms 
fiv  this  article.  Others  are  often  adopted  of  a 
?ery  dirty  class,  as  boiling  snails,  Slo.  with  water, 
and  so  many  medicaments,  that  I  presume  any 
thing  but  an  article  resembUng  asses*  milk  b  pro- 
diie«L  Use.  As  a  beveragOi  a  cupful  with  or' 
without  a  spoonful  of  rum,  three  or  four  times  a 
day,  or  ad  libitum.  An  old  woman* 9  remedy  for 
enunmplion. 

ASTHMA.  (From  AaSfiatpt*,  1  breathe  hard,) 
A  disease  characterized  by  difficulty  of  breathing, 
eoming  on  by  fits,  accompanied  by  a  wheezing 
MRmd,  coogh,  and  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  gen- 
erally temunating  in  a  copious  expectoration,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  few  hours.  Asthma  is  principally 
eoafined  to  the  later  periodf  of  life,  and  appears  in 
many  cases  to  be  he»Mlitaiy.  The  fits  vary  from 
two  to  several  hours'  duration.  Sometimes  copious 
expectoration  attends  asthma,  which  has  led  to  its 
division  into  two  kinds, — dry  (asthma  siccum)  and 
kunid,  (asthma  humidum.)  It  is  brought  on  by 
sodden  exposure  from  heat  to  cdld,  to  unwhole- 
■RDe  effluvia,  by  hard  drinking,  full  meals,  vi- 
oleat  exercise,  and  by  cold,  damp,  and  foggy 
weather. 

Treatment.  I.  Prev.  Avoid  the  above  exciting 
eaoses.  Seek  a  dry,  warm,  and  airy  situation. 
Wear  flannel,  keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  the 
sURnach  in  order.  Cure.  The  severity  of  the  par- 
oxyim  may  be  lessened  by  adopting  the  sitting 
paatnre,  and  inhaling  the  vttior  of  hot  water,  or 
an  infusiofi  of  chamomile.  Emetics  and  diapho- 
recies,  followed  b>  mild  purgatives,  may  also  be 
administered  with  advantage.  Various  other  rem- 
e&s  have  also  been  recommended;  among  the 
piBidpal  are  tobacco  and  stramonium  smiSsing. 
In  using  the  latter  herb,  the  root  and  lower  parts 
of  the  stem  are  chopped  up  and  placed  in  the  bowl 
of  a  common  tobacco-pipe,  and  a  few  whifii  are 
oeeasionally  taken.  Drinking  at  the  same  time 
■hooid  be  avoided.  Lately  the  lobelia  inflata,  o^ 
Indian  tobacco,  has  been  highly  extolled  in  asth-' 
ma.  The  dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  20  drops  to 
Sj.  A  light  nutritious  diet  and  strictly  regular 
habits  should  be  adopted,  which  will  often  prmluce 
a  nuuked  improvement  and  effect  a  cure,  when 
medicines  have  failed.  The  use  of  bark  or  bitters 
will  tend  to  improve  the  general  tone  of  the 
■Titem. 

ASTHMA,  DRAUGHT  FOR,  Prep.  Vin- 
ifv  of  squills,  3aB ;  ipecacnanha  wine,  15  drops ; 


cinnamon  water,  1)  oz. ;  mix  for  a  draught  to  be 
taken  three  times  daily.    Expectorant 

ASTHMA,  MIXTURE  FOR.  Prev.  I  {Ex- 
peetorant.)  Milk  of  gum  ammoniacum  3  oz.,  sirup 
of  squills  2  oz.,  wine  of  ipecacuanha  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Dose.  A  small  teaspoonful  4  or  5  times  daily. 

II.  {Tonic.}  Infusion  of  cascarilla  3  oz.,  infn* 
sion  of  gentian  2  oz.,  simple  sirup  1  oz.;  mix. 
Dooe.  Two  tablespoonfuls  3  times  a  day. 

ASTHMA,  FILLS  FOR.  I.  {ExpectoranU) 
Compound  squill  pill  20  gn.,  calomel  5  grs.,  pow- 
dered opium  3  grs.;  make  them  into  6  pillsL 
Dooe.  (>ne  or  two  at  bedtime.  Expectorant,  and 
sometimes  laxative. 

II.  (Tonic.)  Compound  iron  pills,  2  drachms, 
extract  of  gentian,  1  drachm ;  mix,  and  divide 
into  60  pills.     Dose.  Two  night  and  morning. 

ASTRINGENTS,  (In  Medicwe.)  Substan- 
ces that  constrict  the  animal  fibre,  and  coagulate 
albumen.  'When  employed  'to  check  bleeding, 
they  are  called  styptics.  The  principal  vegetable 
astringente  are  catechu,  kino,  galls,  and  oak 
hark;  the  principal  minetal  astringents  are  suU 
phate  of  iron,  nitrdte^  sHver,  ehhride  of  zinct 
sulphate  of  copper,  acetate  of  lead,  &c 

ASTRINGENT  COLLYRIUM.  Fr<?p.  Com- 
pound liquor  of  alum,  )  oz.,  rose  water,  5)  oz., 
laudanum,  60  drops.     Use.  For  weak  eyes. 

ASTRINGENT  ^ILLS.  Prep.  Alum,  6  gn., 
extract  of  opium,  1  gr.,  powdered  catechu,  20  grs. ; 
divide  into  o  pills.  Dose.  One  after  each  motion 
in  diarrhoea. 

ASTRINGENT  POWDER.  Powdered  galli 
and  burnt  ahun,  of  each  equal  parts,  in  very  fine 
powder ;  nnx.  Use.  For  piles  and  soft  polypi  of 
the  nose. 

ATMOSPHERE,  PURITY  OF.  Test.  A 
simple  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  im- 
purity (carbonic  acid)  in  the  atmosphere,  is  to 
nearly  fill  a  glass  tumbler  with  limewater,  and  to 
place  it  in  any  convenient  position,  as  on  the  man- 
tel-piece of  a  room.  The  rapidity  with  which  a 
pellicle  forms  on  its  surface,  or  the  water  becomes 
cloudy,  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  the  carbonic 
acid  present  in  the  atmosphere  that  surrounds  it. 
II.  A  little  moist  carbonate  of  lead  put  on  a  plate 
or  saucer,  and  exposed  in  the  same  way,  will  turn 
black,  should  any  sulphureted  hydrogen  be  con- 
tained in  the  air.  This  Is  a  very  delicate  test  for 
that  destructive  gas. 

ATROPIA.  Syn.  Atropina.  Atropine.  At- 
ROPiuM.  An  alkaloid,  or  vegetable  alkali,  discov- 
ered in  the  atropa  belladonna,  by  Brande.  Prep. 
I.  Make  an  aqueous  decoction  with  2  lbs.  of  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  deadly  nightshade,  press  out 
the  liquor,  and  boil  them  a  second  time ;  mix  the 
two  waters,  and  add  a  little  sulphuric  acid  ;  then 
filter,  supersaturate  the  liquor  with  potash,  collect 
the  precipitate,  wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  it 
The  product  is  89  grs.  This  must  then  be  purified 
by  repeated  solutions  in  dilute  acid,  the  use  of  ani- 
mal charcoal,  and  precipitation  by  an  alkali.  Ac- 
cording to  Mein  and  Thompson,  1  oz.  of  the  mot 
of  belladonna  yields  1  gr.  of  pure  atropia. 

II.  Add  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  magne- 
sia to  the  filtered  expressed  juice  of  belladonna, 
evaporate  to  dryness  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a 
water  bath,  then  pulverize  the  residuum,  and  di- 
gest it  m  strong  alcohol ;  decant  the  clear  liqaidg 
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lad  allow  it  to  evaporate  spontaneooBly.  The 
cryBta^B  may  be  purified  by  repeated  resolutiona  in 
alcohol. 

Remarks.  This  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  narcotic 
poison.  In  quantity  scarcely  appreciable,  it  occa- 
sions dilatation  of  the  pupi][,  when  applied  to  the 
eye.  The  -^  of  a  grain  causes  very  serious  efiects 
in  the  human  subject  It  is  volatile  at  common 
temperatures,  and  rises  in  vapor  at  21^^ ;  hence 
the  danger  of  experimenting  on  this  substance. 
Brando  sufiered  so  much  from  this  cause,  that  he 
was  compelled  to  discontinue  his  experiments  on 
the  properties  of  this  alkali.  It  forms  salts  with 
many  of  the  acids,  which  may.  be  crystallized. 
They  may  be  made  by  saturating  the  dilute  acids 
with  the  bases. 

ATROPIC  ACID.  Richter  has  given  this 
name  to  a  volatile  and  crystallizable  acid,  resem- 
bling the  benzoic,  extracted  from  the  atiopa  bella* 
donna,  or  deadly  nightshade.  (Pj^ann.  Centr. 
BlatL  1837,  s.  614.) 

ATROPHY.  iW  Atrophia.  Awastmg4>f 
the  whole  body.  Uauae  and  Treatment  Tins  is 
generally  produced  by  th^  body  receivmg  an  in- 
sufficient supply  of  nourishment,  arising  from  iip- 
perfect  digestion,  diarrhcea,  and  in  children,  very 
frequently  from  worms.  The  best  treatment  is  to 
keep  the  bowels  regular,  and  to  administer  mild 
tonics,  or  alteratives,  accompanied  with  a,  nutri- 
tious diet ;  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  moderate  ex- 
ercise are  ulso  essential.  When  worms  are  the 
cause,  attempts  should  be  immediately  made  to 
lemove  them.     (See  Anthbuiintic?.) 

AURANTIIN.  The  bitter  principle  extracted 
from  the  peel  of  the  orange  and  lemon. 

Prep.  The  exterior  peel  separated  from  the 
white  matter,  should  be  well  dried  by  free  expo- 
sure to  warm  dry  air,  until  it  has  nearly  lost  its 
fragrauco.  It  is  then  to  be  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  liquor  strained  off  and  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Purify  by  frequent  solution  in  alcohoL 

Prop.  Possesses  the  bitter  properties  of  the  peel 
in  a  concentrated  state,  without  any  of  its  fra- 
grance. > 

AURO-CHLORIDES.  Prep,  These  salts  may 
be  prepared  by  mixing  the  terchloride  of  gold  with 
the  chloride  of  the  base,  in  atomic  proportions,  and 
setting  aside  the  solution  to  crystallize. 

Prop.  Most  of  the  auro-chlorides  crystallize  in 
prisms,  dissolve  in  both  alcohol  and  water,  have  an 
orange  or  yellow  color,  and  are  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat. 

AURO-CHLORIDB  OF  HYDROGEN. 
Formed  by  cautiously  evaporating  an  acid,  solution 
of  terchloride  of  sold. 

AVIARY,  (from  avis,  a  bird.)  A  place  Xor 
keeping  birds.  Situationj  ^c.  In  constructing  an 
aviary  for  exotic  birds,  a  place  should  be  selected 
where  the  temperature  can  be  kept  at  a  proper  de- 
gree throughout  the  year,  and  which  is  well  pro- 
tected from  the  weather.  This  is  most  conve- 
niently done  by  choosing  a  space  attached  to  the 
summer  or  hot  house.  When  the  aviary  is  only 
intended  for  birds  of  climates  similar  to  our  own, 
any  part  of  the  open  garden  may  be  chosen,  and 
a  portion  closed  ia.  i\jnong  the  commoner  exotic 
birds  kept  in  aviaries,  are  canaries,  turtle-doves, 
parrots,  and  paroqucttes ;  and  among  those  inhab- 
%mg  climates  resembliu^  Great  BrUain,  are  gold 


and  silver  pheasants,  and  the  finer  vaxietiM  if 
pigeons.  Among  aquatic  birds  may  be  mentiOBed 
black  and  whUe  swans,  Muscovy  ducks,  ^tc,  all 
of  which,  however,  require  good  protection  fnoi 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

AZOBENZIPE.  Pr^p.  Add  solid  hydrate  <tf 
potassa  to  nitro-benztde,  dtasolved  in  'alcohol  in  a 
retort  ^  apply  heat  and  distil  the  red  solution.  The 
first  portion  which  cbmes  over  is  alcohol,  and  the 
next  azobenzide,  which  must  be  collected  sepa- 
rately.       ' 

Remarks.  Form.  Laige  red  crystals.  Discov- 
ered  by  Mitzcherlitz. 

AZOBENZULE.  Prep.  The  residuum  of  the 
preparation  of  benzhydramide  boiled  with  100 
parts  of  alcohol,  depositee  crystals  of  aiobenzulo 
on  cooling.    Form,  a  white  crystalline  powder. 

AZOERYTHRINE.  A  substance  extracted 
by  Kane  from  Orchil.  It  is  insoluble  in  alooliiol, 
ether,  and  water ;  but  very  soluble  in  alkaline  lye% 
to  which  it  imparts  a  port-wine  color.  (Phil.  Trsiii. 
1840,  p.  273.) 

AZOLITMINE.  A  substance  extracted  tf 
Kane  from  litmus.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
alcohol ;  soluble  in  alkaline  lyes.  It  formi  tha 
principed  ingredient  in  litmus. 

AZOMARIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Laurent  during  his  researches  on  tlie  turpentine 
of  the  pinus  maritima.  It  is  formed  by  suhmitting 
pimaric  acid  to  the  action  of  nitric  acid- 
,  AZURE,  EGYPTIAN.  .Prep.  Carbonate  of 
soda  1  lb. ;  calcined  flints  1}  lb. :  copper  filings  i 
lb. ;  all  iii  fine  powder.  Proc  Mix  and  fuse  them 
together  in  a  crucible  for  2  hours.  When  ooU, 
reduce  to  an  impalpable  powder. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  and  perma- 
nent sky-blue  color.  It  is  used  in  painting,  and 
as  a  substitute  for  smalts. 

AZURE,  PIGMENT.  Prep.  Quicksilver  2 
oz. ;  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac,  of  each  ^  oz. 
Proc.  Grind  well .  together,  and  place  the  ingre- 
dients in  a  matrass,  which  must  be  exposed  to  a 
-slow  fire  until  an  azure  fume  arises ;  then  cool  and 
powder.  (Mackenzie.)-  Remarks.  This  {(utm  m 
staU^  to  produce  a  color  nearly  equal  to  ultrama- 
rine, but  I  much  doubt  it 


BACKER'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Extract  of  blaek 
hellebore  and  powdered  myrrh, -of  each  I  oz. ;  car- 
duus  beuedictus  (blessed  thistle)  3  oz. ;  mix  and 
divide  into  1 -grain  pills.  Doee.  2  to  6  tJiree  times 
a  dayr    Tonic. 

BACON.  Qual.  When  this  article  has  been 
properly  prepared  from  healthy  meat,  and  is  neither 
old  nor  rusty,  it  forms  a  very  wholesome  and  ex- 
cellent food,  especially  when  eaten  with  vegeta- 
bles. It  is  too  strong,  however,  for  the  stomachs 
of  very  delicate  persons,  and  should  therefore  be 
avoided  by  them.  Choice.  Good  bacon  has  a  thin 
rind,  the  fat  has  a  firm  consistence  and  reddnh 
tinge ;  the  leai^  has  a  pleasing  red  color,  is  tender, 
and  adheres  strongly  to  the  bone.  Tho  streaky 
parts  are  the  most  esteemed  as  well  as  tjie  moit 
wholesome.  When  the  fat  has  a  yellowish 
tint,  it  is  rusty,  or  becommg  so,  and  should  be 
avoided. 

BAILEY'S  ITCH  OINTMENT.  This  con- 
sists of  nitre,  alum,  sulphate  of  zinc,  cinnabari 
olive  oil,  and  lard,  scanted  with  the  essential  oils 
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of  aoiwedt  mgamaa,  and  laTender,  and  cdored 
with  alkaneL 

BAKER'S  ITCH.  Syn.  Pborumb  diffusa. 
Tfak  diaeaae  is  of  common  occurrence  on  the  hands 
of  bakers ;  hence  the  vulgar  name.  Treat  Fre- 
quent ablution  in  warm  wi^r,  keeping  the  bowels 
open  with  saline  pargatires,  and  the  nightly  use 
q£  the  following  ointment  will  generally  effect  a 
care.  Salt  focKl^  should  be  avoided  as  muoh  as 
possible,  as  well  as  keeping  the  hands  covered  with 
deogh  and  floor ;  the  latter  being  the  canse  of  the 


BAKER'S  ITCH,  OINTMENT  FOR.  Mix 
well  together  ^  ox.  of  ointment  of  nitrate  of  ,mer- 
eary,  and  1  oz.  of  palm  oil. 

BAKING.  (In  Cookkkt.)  One  of  the  cheap- 
est and  most  convenient  ways  of  dressing  dhmeis 
for  small  families.  Though  the  flavor  of  baked 
meat  is  generally  considered  barely  equal  to  the 
same  roai^ed,  yet  there  are  some  joints  and  dishes 
to  which  it  appears  particularly  suitable.  Among 
these  may  be  mention^  legs  and  loins  of  pork, 
legs  and  shoulders  of  mutton,  fillets  of  veal,  &^, 
A  baked  pig,  if  it  has  been  occasionally  basted 
with  melted  butter  during  the  operation,  and  the 
beat  has  not  been  too  great,  wUl  eat  equal  to  a 
roasted  one.  Geese  and  ducks  treated  in  the  same 
way  are  also  excellent.  A  hare  prepared  in  the 
tame  way  as  for  roasting,  and  basted  occasionally 
with  milk  and  melted  butter,  Will  also  eat  well ;  so 
will  various  pieces  of  beef,  especially  the  buttock. 
The  latter  should  be  prepared  as  follows : — ^Aiter 
it  has  been  salted  about  a  week,  it  should  be 
wariied  and  pat  into  a  brown  earthen  pan,  glazed 
iosde,  with  about  a  pint  of  water ;  it  shpuld  then 
be  tied  over  with  writing-paper,  three  or  four  times 
thick,  and  baked  for  4  or  5  houis  in  a  lightly- 
beatni  oven.  A  baked  ham  is  preferable  to  a 
boiled  one ;  it  not  only  eats  much  tenderer,  but 
cats  fuller  of  gravy,  and  has  a  finer  flavor.  Be- 
foie  being  baked  it  should  be  soaked  in  clean  wa- 
ter for  an  hour,  then  wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  paste  or  batter. 

Moch  of  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  baking 
arises  from  the  careless  manner  in  which  it  is  usu- 
ally perfoxmed  by  the  ba&en,  and  also  from  so 
many  dififerent  dishes,  possessmg  such  various  fla- 
Too  and  odois,  being  baked  together  in  the  same 
oven. 

BALDNESS.  Cause.  This  is  genemlly  pro- 
daeed  by  fever  or  old  age,  but  is  sometimes  found 
ia  eratqmratively  yonng  persons,  enjoying  perfect 
health.  Remarke,  When  the  hair  bulbs  have  dis- 
appeared, there  is  no  means  known  that  will  re- 
Hare  the  hair,  notwithstanding  the  daily  asnirances 
to  the  contrary,  by  numerous  advertising  impostors. 
When  a  disposition  to  baldness  exists,  or  when  the 
hsir  falls  ofiT  in  large  quantities,  the  constant  use 
of  the  Imir-bnish,  and  any  emollient  oil  or  poma- 
Unn,  scented  with  some  stimulating  aromatic,  will 
generally  prove  sufficient.  Should  this  not  suc- 
ceed, the  head  should  be  shaved.  The  following 
fonnulss  tend  to  strengthen  the  hair,  and  to  keep 
the  head  clean. 

BALDNESS,  OIL  FOR.  Prep,  Salad  oil 
1  OS. ;  oil  of  origantim  12  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary 
10  drops ;  oil  of  lavender  6  drops ;  oil  of  cloves  2 
drops;  mix  and  diake  well  tc^ether. 

BALDNESS,  POMM ADE  FOR.  Prep.  Beef 
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suet  C  ox. ;  tmcture  of  cantharides  1  teaspoonful  * 
oil  of  origanum  and  beigamotte,  of  each  10  dropsL 
Proc.  Melt  the  suet,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add 
the  rest  and  stir  until  set  . 

BALDWIN'S  PHOSFlHORUS.  Prep.  Eva- 
porate, to  dryness  an  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lime,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  nitrate  be 
fused,  in  which  state  it  must  be  kept  for  5  to  10 
minutes,  and  then  poured  out  into  an  iron  pot, 
previously  made  warm,  and  allowed  to  cool  grad- 
ually ;  after  which,  break  it  into  pieces  and  put  it 
into  well-stopped  vials.  Prop.  After  exposure  to 
the  sun  for  some  time,  it  emits  a  beautiful  white 
light  in  the  dark. 

BALLOONS.  BALLOONING.  Syn.BAL' 
LON  (Fr.)  AjEROiiAUTics,  (the  art  of  sailing  m 
and  navigatmg  the  air.)  Aerostation,  (properly, 
weighing  the  atr,  but  frequently  need  to  imply 
the  art  of  raising  mbetaneee  into  the  atmosphere 
by  means  of  balloons.)  Aeronaut,  {Utertdlyt  an 
atr^sailor,)  one  who  travels  in  a  balloon.  Hist. 
There  appears  to  have  been  an  inherent  desire  in 
man,  from  the  most  remote  lintiquity  to  the  present 
time,  to  assume  a  similar -sovereignty  over  the  air 
that  he  possesses  over  the  sea.  The  story  of  Die- 
dalus  and  the  fate  of  Icarus,  must  be  familiar  to 
every  classical  reader.  The  account  of  the  au- 
tomaton dove,  constructed  by  the  geometer  Archy- 
tas,  appears  to  have  been  no  fable.  During  the 
middle  ages  many  attempts  were  made  at  flying, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth  century  that 
any  efibrts  of  this  nature  were  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. In  the  year  1762,  the  brothers  Montgolfier 
constructed  a  balloon,  which  was  inflated  with 
the  smoke  produced  from  the  combustion  of  damp 
straw,  and  in  1783,  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and  the  Mar- 
quis d'Ariandes  ascended  in  a  smoke  ballooDy  from 
Paris,  to  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  3000  feet.  In 
the  beginning  of  1784,  MM.  Charles  and  Robert 
ascended  in  a  balloon  filled  with  hydrogen  gas,  and 
after  a  flight  of  90  minntes,  alighted  in  safety. 
Other  successful  ascents  followed,  and  no  accident 
occurred  until  the  yonng  naturalist,  Pilatre  de  Ro- 
zier,  and  his  coihpanion  Remain,  lost  their  lives  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  channel'  from  France  to 
England.  The  machine  on  this  occasion  was 
double,  having  a  large  upper  balloon  filled  with 
hydro^n,  and  a  smaller  one  below  {for  the  sake 
of  raismg  or  sinking  the  machine  at  pleasure)  in- 
flated with  smoke.  At  a  height  of  3000  feet,  the 
whole  apparatus  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and 
the  unfortunate  aeronauts  were  precipitated  to  the 
ground.  The  victory  of  Jordan  over  the  Austri- 
ans  at  Fleurus  in  1794,  is  said  to  have  been  ob- 
tained from  the  knowledge  he  acquired  of  the 
enemy's  movements  by  means  of  a  balloon.  An 
ascent,  very  interesting  to  science,  was  made  by 
Biot  and  Gay  Lussac  in  1804,  when  an  elevation 
of  upwards  of  13,000  feet  was  attained.  A  similar 
ascent  was  made  soon  after  by  Gay  Lussac  alone, 
when  the  enormous  height  of  23,040  feet  was 
reached,  or  an  elevation  of  upwards  of  4|  English 
miles,  being  higher  than  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Andes.  Since  that  time  to  the  present  numerous 
ascents  have  taken  place  in  most  of  the  principal 
towns  of  England,  and  in  the  majority  of  these 
cases,  the  bidloons  have  been  inflated  with  coal 
gas,  furnished  by  the  gas  works  The  feat  of  Mr. 
Green,  who  ascended  in  a  gigantic  balloon  from 
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Vanzhall  in  November,  1836,  and  Bncceeded  in 
safely  conducting  across  the  channel  to  Nassau  in 
Oennany,  not  only  himself,  but  two  companions 
and  a  ton  of  ballast,  must  be  within  the  recol}eo> 
tion  of  every  one,  and  the  more  recent  **  jugglery** 
of  Mr.  Henson.and  his  "  phantom**  aerial  machine, 
must  be  still  more  familiar. 

Principles  of  Ballooning.  The  weiglit  of  the 
body  of  air  which  a  balloon  displaces,  must  exceed 
the  gross  wefeht  of  the  balloon  and  all  its  append- 
ages. Pure  hydrogen  is  16  times  lighter  than 
common  air  at  the  earth's  surface ;  but  when  pre- 
pared on  the  large  scale  for  ballooning,  it  is  only 
from  7  to  11  times  lighter.  (Cavendish.)  Hence  a 
bag,  filled  with  this  gas,  wUl  ascend  to  a  position 
in  the  atmosphere  where  the  latter  possesses  a  sim- 
ilar density  to  itself,  allowing,  of  course,  for  the 
addition  to  the  gravity  of  the  gas,  occasioned  by 
the  weight  of  its  envelope.  It  has  been  computed 
that  a  balloon  of  60  feet  diameter,  filled  with  com- 
mon hydrogen  gas,  prepared  from  iron  filings  and 
acid,  on  the  large  scale,  and  being  6  times  rarer 
than  the  atmosphere,  would  raise  a  weight  of  nearly 
7000  lbs.,  besides  the  weight  of  the  gas  case,  while 
one  of  only  1)  feet  in  diameter  would  barely  fioat, 
from  the  less  proportion  of  gas  to  the  weight  of  the 
case  that  contains  it.  The  aeroBiatie  power  of 
balloons  is  proportional  to  their  dimensions  in  the 
ratio  of  the  cubes  of  their  diameters.  Balloons  are 
made  of  larger  size  than  required  to  contain  the 
necessary  quantity  of  gas,  to  allow  room  for  its  in- 
crease of  bulk,  as  it  rises  into  a  rarer  medium.  A 
foot  of  gas,  measured  at  'the  earth's  surface,  will 
fill  a  space  of  two  feet  at  an  elevation  of  3^  miles. 
The  carbureted  hydrogen,  supplied  by  the  gas- 
works, is  much  heaTier  than  hydrogen  gas,  and 
consequently,  a  balloon  filled  with  the  former  has  a 
much  less  ascennonal  power  than  when  filled  with 
the  latter.  MaieriaU,  ^e.  The  fabric,  of  which 
air  halloofu  are  made,  is  strong,  thin  silk,  covered 
with  a  varnish  of  Indian  rubber.  Fire  balloons 
(on  the  small  scale)  are  generally  made  of  silver 
paper,  and  inflated  by  burning  spirits  of  wine,  by 
means  of  a  sponge  dipped,  therein,  and  suspended 
just  within  the  mouth  of  the  balloon.  The  follow- 
ing table  of  the  diameteA,  surfaces,  and  capaci- 
ties of  spheres,  as  well  as  the  remarks  that  follow, 
are  taken  ftom  the  Chemical  Dictionary  of  Dr. 
Ure. 

Table  showing  the  relations  between  the  diame- 
ters, surfaces,  and  capacities  of  spheres.  By 
Dr.  Umc. 


Dlameten. 

BurfiieeB. 

Cafiaoities. 

1 

3-141 

0-523 

S 

12-567 

4-188 

3 

28-274 

14137 

4 

50-265 

33-51 

5 

78-54 

65*45 

10 

314159 

523-6 

15 

706-9 

1767-1 

20 

1256-6 

4189' 

25 

1963-5 

8181- 

30 

2827- 

14137- 

40 

5026- 

33510- 

Remark$,    Having  ascertained  by  e3q>eriment 
Ihe  weight  of  a  square  foot  of  Uie  varnished  cloth, 


we  find,  by  inspection  in  the  above  table,  a  mntti* 
piier,  whence  we  readily  compute  the  total  weight 
of  the  balloon.  A  cubic  foot  of  atmospheric  ail 
weighs  527  grs.,  and  a  cubic  foot  of  hydrogen  about 
40.  But  as  the  gas  employed  to  fill  balloons  is 
never  pure,  we  must  estimate  its  weij^ht  at  some* 
thing  more.  And  pei4iaps,  taking  every  tbing  into 
account,  we  shall  find  it  a  convenient  and  suffi- 
ciently precise  rule  for  aerostation,  to  consider 
every  cubic  foot  of  included  gas  to  have  by  itself  a 
buoyaucy  of  fully  one  ounce  avoirdupois.  Hence, 
a  balloon  of  10  feet  diameter  will  have  an  ascen- 
sional force  of  fully  524  pz.  or  33  lbs.  mhuu  the 
weight  of  the  314  superficial  feet  <Jt  clotfa ;  and  one 
of  30  feet  diameter,  a  buoyancy  of  fully  14,137 
oz.,  or  nearly  890  lbs.  minus  the  weight  of  the  2827 
feet  of  cloth.  On  this  calculation  no  allowance 
need  be  made  for  the  seams  of  the  balloon. 

BALLOON  VARNISH.  L  Good  boiled  Ud- 
seed  oil,  if  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  dry  and 
harden,  forms  an  excellent  varnish  for  balloon  cases. 

II.  Indian  rubber  1  lb.,  (cut  small  ()  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 6  lbs. ;  boiled  drying  oil  1  gallon.  Proc 
Digest  the  Indian  rubber  in  the  turpentine,  m  a 
warm  place,  for  a  week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel  during  the  whole  time,  then  place  it  in  a 
water  bath  and  gradually  heat  it  until  the  solution 
be  completed;  next  add  the  oil,  previously  made 
warm,  -gently  simmer  for  five  minutes,  stirring  all 
the  while,  after  which  closely  cover  it  over,  and 
when  cold  strain  it  through  flannel.   . 

HI.  Ing,  Birdlime  1  lb.;  boiled  linseed  oil  3 
pints ;  turpentine  q.  s.  Proc.  Boil  tbe  birdlime 
with  1  pint  of  the  oil  in  an  iron  pot,  oyer  a  slow 
fire,  for  about  hiilf  an  hour,  or  until  the  former 
ceases  to  cackle,  then  add  the  rest  of  the  oil,  pre- 
viously .heated,  and  again  boil  for  about  one  hour, 
stirring  well  all  the  time,  being  careful  that  it  does 
not  boil  over,  as  it  b  very  liable  to  do  so.  When 
it  has  boiled  sufficiently,  may  be  known  by  its  ad- 
mitting of  being  drawn  into  threads  between  two 
knives.  As  soon  as  this  pccuis,  remove  the  pot 
from  the  fire,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  spirits  of  turpentine  (warra)  to 
reduce  it  to  a  proper  consiMence,  and  work  il  well 
up. 

Remarks,  These  varnishes  are  better  applied 
lukewarm  to  the  silk,  previously  stretched  out 
tight    In  about  24  hours  they  will  dry. 

BALLS,  ALTERATIVE,  (wqk  Houses.) 
Prep.  I.  Ing.  Calomel  ^  oz. ;  powdered  aloes  1) 
oz. ;  starch  6  oz. ;  soft  soap  8  oz.  Proc.  Make 
them  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into  12  balls.  Use. 
To  improve  the  constitution. 

IL  Ing.  Tfutar  emetic  and  powdered  einger,  of 
each  5  oz. ;  powdered  opium  and  calomel,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.    Divide  into  16  balls. 

III.  Powdered  Barbadoes  aloes,  ginger,  and 
liquorice,  of  each  2  oz.;  all  in  powder;  Castile 
soap  2  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix;  divide  into  6  balia 
Use.  For  grease. 

IV.  Baroadoes  aloes,  emetic  tartar,  and  liquor- 
ice, of  each  1  oz. ;  Castile  aoap,  2  oz. ;  'tre«tcle  ts 
mix.    For  4  balls.     Use.  For  strangles. 

V.  Calomel,  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  pow* 
dered  opium,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  powdered  gui]»  gnaia- 
cum  2)  oz. ;  Castile  soap  12  oz. ;  treacle  P*  mix* 
Divide  into  12  balls.  Use.  For  weak  hovws  with 
a  bad  constitution. 
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TL  Calcunel  }  oi. ;  cawurilla  and  rhubarb,  of 
1  oz. ;  aloes  and  soab,  of  each  4  oz. ;  treacle 
L  ta  Bix.  For  12  balln.  use.  For  weak  horses. 
'  BALI^,  ANODYNE,  (for  HoasBa)  Opium 
iiid  camphor,  of  each  i  oz. ;  aniseed  powder  2  oz. ; 
pnger  1  oz. ;  oil  of  caraways  \  oz. ;  Castile  soap 
IJoK.;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  3  balls.  Warm- 
imgf  Campoting. 

BALLS,  ASTRINGENT,  (tor  Hokum.)  I. 
Opium  i  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  1  oz. ;  powdered 
cuBia  and  ginger,  of  each  }  oz. ;  powdered  gen- 
tian 2  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  4  balls.  Tonic 
and  binding. 

IL  Opium  ^  oz. ;  ginger  i  lb. ;  prepared  chalk 
^  lb. ;  tieacie  to  mix.    For  10  balls.    For  loose' 


IIL  Gum  catechu  )  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  1 
az. ;  powdered  liquorice  2  oz. ;  soft  soap  to  mix. 
¥<x  3  b^ls.     Aatringent  and  tonU, 

BALLS,  BITTER.  Ing,  Powdered  gentian 
2  Ifas. ;  extract  of  gentian  1  lb. ;  treacle  q.  a  Proc, 
Beat  the  ingredients  to  a  hard  mass,,  and  make  it 
mto  I  lb.  rolls.  Use.  Substituted  for  hops  by  fraud- 
olent  breweiB. 

BALLS,  BLACK.  Stpu  Blacking  Balls.  L 
Beeswax  8  oz. ;  resin  1  oz. ;  tallow  }  oz. ;  melt  to- 
gether, then  add  gum  araUc  1)  oz. ;  disK>lved  in 
water  2  oz> ;  and  as  much  lamp-black  as  neces- 
sary to  color;  stir  until  nearly  cold,  then  run  it 
into  tin  moulds. 

IL  Lard  and  wax^  each  1  ,oz. ;  vwory  black, 
lampblack,  and  brown  sugar,  of  each  8  oz. ;  best 
■zt  4  oz. ;  mix  as  abore. 

IIL  iTory  black  16  oz. ;  gum  tragacanth  2  oz. ; 
iD|ar  candy  4  oz. ;  water  16  oz. ;  inlx  with  heat 

IV.  Ivory  black  and  lampblack,  of  each  16  oz. ; 
Ihiek  mncilage  of  gum  arabic  7  oz. ;  brown  sugar 
6  oz. ;  melted  glue  1  oz. ;  water  1  quart,  as  above. 
F.  Suet  4  oz. ;  beeswax  and  sweet  oil,  1  oz. 
each ;  sugar  candy  and  gum  arabic,  both  in  fine 
powder,  1  drachm  each;  melt  together  over  a 
dov  fire,  then  add  oi|e  tablespoonful  of  turpentine, 
and  enough  lampblack  to  produce  a  good  color. 
Hoold  as  above.     Use,   For  blacking  leather. 

BALLS,  BREECHES.  Ing.  Bath  brick  1 
flu ;  pumice-stone  \  lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  ox- 
fall  6  oz.  Proe.  Make  them  into  a  paste,  with  a 
Ittle  water,  if  required,  and  mould  them  of  any 
diape  yoa  please. 

n.  Mix  together  equal  parts  ttf  whiting  and 

'  Mcby,  to  which  some  coloring  may  be  added. 

oensris.    Rose  pink,  yellow  ochre,  umber,  Irish 

date,  or  any  other  similar  coloring  matter  may  be 

added  to  {Hodace  the  desired  tint. 

BALLS,  CAMPHOR,  (roa  Horses.)  L  Cam- 
pfaor  1  oz.,  (reduce  it  to  powder  by  adding  a  little 
quit  and  rubbing  it  in  a  mortar ;)  powdered  nitre 
4  01. ;  liquorice  powder  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For 
4  balkk    Anodyne  and  diuretic. 

II.  Omit  the  nitre,  and  add  4  oz.  more  liquorice 
powder.     Anodyne. 

B.\LL5,  CLOTHES.  L  Pipeclay  2  lbs. ;  ful- 
Wb  eaith  1  lb. ;  whiting  ^  lb. ;  white  pepper  3  oz. ; 
mix  witii  water. 

IL  Fuller's  earth  3  Iba. ;  curd  soap  1  lb. ;  ox- 
laUa  sufficient  to  make  a  stifiT  dough,  with  wliich 
famlMlh. 
Dae.  To  remove  grease  from  cloth  and  to  clean 


BALLS,  COLIC,  (roa  HoasEa)  Powdered 
opium  i  oz.;  Castile  soap  and  camphor,  each 
1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  and  cassia,  each  J  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  2  oz. ;  treacle  to  make  4  balls. 

BALLS,  CORDIAL,  (fox  HoRsxa)  Aniseed, 
caraway-seed,  and  cumin-seed,  of  each  4  lbs.* 

?'ingeir  2  lbs. ;  all  in  powder ;  treacle  q.  s.  to  mixl 
rcxluct  21  lbs:    To  be  made  up  into  balls  weigh- 
ing 1}  oz.  each. 

IL  Powdered  ginger  1  lb. ;  liquorice  powder  3 
lbs. ;  whiting  2  lbs. ;  powdered  opium  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
caraway  i  oz. ;  oil  of  casaia  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  nutmegs 
and  dovep,  each  1  drachm ;  treacle  to  mix.  Di- 
vide into  balls  IJ  oz.  each. 

IIL  Starch  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each  J  lb. ; 
oils  of  caraway,  cassia,  and  cloves,  of  each  \  oz. ; 
treacle  to  mix.  Divide  into  12  balls.  Use,  As  a 
cordial  after  looseness,  (especially  No.  IL,)  during 
colds,  Slc. 

BALLS,  COUGH,  (for  Horses.)  I.  Cordial 
ball  mass  4  lbs. ;  gum  ammonlacum  4  oz. ;  pow- 
dered squills  1  oz. ;  treacle  to 'mix.  Divide  into  4 
dozen  balls.* 

II.  Powdered  ipecacuanha  1  oz. ;  powdered 
squills,  camphor,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of  each  j  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  16  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  13 
balls. 

III.  Gum  ammoniacum3oz. ;  powdered  squills 
1  oz. ;  camphor  )  oz. ;  opium  J  oz. ;  powdered 
ginger  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  5  drachms ;  treacle  to 
mix.     For  8  baHs. 

BALLS,  CREAM.  White  curd  soap  1  lb.; 
powdered  starch  3  oz. ;  beat  together,  weigh  into 
1  oz.  balls,  and  roll  them  in  powdered  starch.  Use 
For  cleaning  the  hands. 

BALLS,  DIAPHORETIC,  (por  HoRssa) 
I.  Antimonial  powder  1  oz.;  camphor  }  oz.; 
starch  6  oz. ;  mix  with  treacle,  and  divide  into  6 
balls. 

II.  Tartar  emetic  and  camphor,  of  each  ^  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  2  oz. ;  make  them  into  two  balls, 
with  treacle. 

III.  Camphor  1  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  3  oz. ;  li- 


quorice powder  2  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  ^  oz. ;  soft 
soap  8  oz. ;  beat  together,  and  divide  into  6  balls. 

BALLS,  DIURETIC,  (for  Hoasea)  L  Soft 
soap  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  4  oz. ;  pow- 
dered nitre  2  oz. ;  oil  juniper,  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  pow* 
der  3  oz. '  Divide  into  8  balls. 

IL  Powdered  nitre,  rosin,  and  soft  aoap,  of  each 
4  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  5  oz. ;  oil  of  juniper  1  oz.; 
treacie  to  mix.     For  12  balls. 

HI.  Powdered  rosin  6  lbs. ;  nitre  4  lbs. ;  soft 
soap  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  1  lb. ;  oil  of 
juniper  1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Weigh  into  1}  oz. 
balia 

BALLS,  FARCY,  (for  Horsb&)  Corrosive 
sublimate  10  grains ;  liquorice  powder  1  oz. ;  oil 
of  aniseed  )  a  drachm ;  mix  with  treacle  for  1  ball. 

IL  Calomel  1  oz. ;  powdered  opium  i  oz.; 
liquorice  powder  12  oz. ;  mix  with  treacle  for  12 
balls. 

BALLS,  FEVER,  (for  HoRsxa)  Tartar 
emetic  2  oz. ;  ititre  8  oz. ;  liquorice  6  oz. ;  all  in 
fine  powder ;  mix  with  treacle  for  12  balls. 

II.  Nitre  and  tartar  emetic,  of  each  1  lb.,  in 
fine  powder;  powdered  digitalis  4 oz. ;  antimonial 
powder  8  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  1^  lb. ;  treacle  to 
Divide  into  balls  weighing  1  oz.  3  drs.  each. 
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BALLS,  FURNITITRE.  L  Melt  together  in 
a  pipkin  1  lb.  of  beeswax  and  |oz.  of  alkanet  root 
until  the  former  be  well  colored ;  then  add  linseed 
oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine,  of  each  (  pint  Strain 
through  a  piece  of  coarse  muslin. 

II.  Linseed  oil  1  pint,  alkanet  root  2  oz. ;  heat 
them  together  until  a  proper' color  be  produced, 
strain,  and  add  yellow  wax  1}  .lb.,  and  roein  2  oz. 
Use.   For  polishin?  funiiture. 

BALLS,  6ARLICK,  (por  Horses.)  Gariick 
1  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  enough  to  make  a  ball 
Use.  For  chronic  coughs. 

BALLS,  GRIPE,  (for  HoaisEs.)  Liquorice, 
black  pepper,  ginger,  and  prepared  chalk,  all  in 
powder,  of  each  4oz. ;  oils  of  caraway,  cloves,  and 
cassia,  of  each  1  drachm ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12 
balls. 

BALLS,  INFLUENZA,  (for  Horses.)  Bar- 
badoes  aloes,  nitre,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of 
each  1  lb. ;  gentian  2  lbs. ;  ginger  }  lb. ;  treacle 
to  mix.    Divide  into  1}  oz.  balls. 

BALLS,  LAXATIVE,  (for  Horses.)  L  Aloes, 
guiger,  and  soft  soap,  of  each  3  drachms ;  mix 
with  treacle  for  1  ball.    Cordi^  and  laxative. 

.II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  J  lb. ;  powdered  antimo- 
ny 2  oz. ;  calomel  1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  3  oz. ; 
treacle  to  mix  for  12  balls. 

BALLS,  MANGE,  (for  Horses.)  Crude  an- 
timony 2  oz. ;  calomel  1  oz. ;  opium  ^  oz. ;  flow- 
ers of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  mix  with  treacle  and  divide 
into  12  bails.  Remark,  A  piece  the  size  of  a  horse 
bean  to  that  of  a  small  nut,  is  a  capital  medicine 
for  dogs. 

BALLS,  MERCURIAL,  (for  Horses.) 
I.  Calomel  1  oz. ;  aloes  2  oz. ;  rhubarb  |  oz. ; 
liquorice  powder  14  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  Divide 
into  12  balls.     Laxative  and  alterative. 

II.  Strong  mercurial  ointment  \  lb. ;  powdered 
ginger  3  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  10  oz. ;  treacle  to 
mix  for  12  balls.. 

BALLS,  PHYSIC.  Syn.  PoRoma  Balls, 
(for  Horses.)  Barbadoes  aloes  5  oz. ;  hard  soap 
3  oz. ;  ginger  and  olive  oil,  of  each  1  oz. ;  melt 
together  iu  a  ladle,  and  while  warm,  divide  into  6 
balls. 

II.  Aloes  and  hard  soap,  of  each  6  oz. ;  pearl- 
ashes  1  oz. ;  powdered  ginger  2  oz. ;  melt  as  above 
for  8  balls. 

BALLS,  SCOURING.  I.  Ing.  Cuid  soap  8 
oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  and  ox*gall,  of  each  1  oz. 
Proc.  Melt  the  soap,  and  when  cooled  a  little, 
stir  in  the  rest,  and  make  it  into  cakes  while  Warm. 

II.  Soft  soap  and  fuller's  earth,  each  1  lb. ;  beat 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  and  form  Into 
cakes.  Use.  To  remove  grease,  &c.,  from  cloth. 
The  spot  fiist  moistened  with  water  is  rubbed  with 
the  cake,  and  allowed  to  dry,  when  it  is  well  rub- 
bed with  a  little  warm  water,  and  afterwards 
rinsed  or  nibbed  off  clean. 

BALLS,  STOMACHIC,  (for  Horses.)  Pow- 
dered gentian,  4oz. ;  powdered  ginger  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  each  2  oz. ;  soft  soap  8  oz. ;  mix  and 
divide  into  8  balls. 

II.  Powdered  quassia,  myrrh,  soda,  aloes,  and 
rhubarb,  of  each  2  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves  10  drops ; 
treacle  to  mix  for  1  bail. 

III.  Aloes  i  oz  ;  rhubarb  and  ginger,  each  ^  oz. ; 
calomel  1  drachm ;  oil  of  caraway  10  drops ;  soft 
■oap  3  drachms  j  for  1  ball. 


^ 


BALLS,  STRENGTHENING,  (FOR  Homol) 
Powdered  calomba  and  cascarillaj  of  each  i  <n-  y 
soft  soap  i  oz. ;  chalk  ^  oz. ;  make  into  a  bail,  fat^ 
loo9ene98,  ^c, 

IJ.  Powdersd  gentian  2  oz. ;  sulphate  of  iroa 
and  myrrh,  of  each  1  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  4  ox. ; 
treacle  to  mix.    For  8  balls. 

BALLS,  SULPHUR,  (for  Horses.)  Flowens 
of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  powdered  antimony  3"  oz. ;  red 
sulphuret  of  mercury  (pure)  2  oz. ;  powdered  gum 
1  oz. ;  treacle  to  mix.  For  12  balls.  Said  to 
make  the  coat  sleek ;  also  for  mange,  &c 

BALLS,  SWEET.  Syn,  Pomambra.  I.  Ing. 
Florentine  orris  root  3  oz. ;  .cassia  1  oz.  ;  clores, 
rhodium  wood,  and  lavender  floWers..  of  each  j^  oz. ; 
ambergris  and  musk,  of  each  6  grs. ;  oil  of  Tcr- 
bena  10  drops.  Prwi,  Make  them  into  balls  with 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  made  with  rose- 
water. 

II.  Gum  benzoin  and  styrax, '  of  each  1  oz. ; 
cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  \  oz. ;  musk  and  civet 
5  grs. ;  balsam  of  Pern,  oil  of  verbena,  oil  of  rho- 
dium, otto  of  roses,  and  true  neroH,  of  each  10 
drops ;  Florentine  orris  root  2  oz.  Proc.  Reduce 
the  dry  articles  to  powder,  then  add  the  essences, 
and  make  the  whole  into  balls  with  essence  of  jcs- 
mine,  jonquil,  violet,  and  tuberose,  of  each  eqoal 
parts. 

III.  Plaster  of  Paris  4  oz. ;  sandal  wood,  cype- 
rus  root,  and  cloves,  of  each  \  oz. ;  gum  benzoin 
and  styrax,  of  each  1  oz. ;  ivory-black  2  oz. ;  musk 
and  civet,  of  each  1  scruple ;  ambergris  10  grains ; 
balsam  of  Peru  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  cassia  10  drops ;  oil 
of  rhodium  ^  a  drachm  ;  essence  of  jasmin  \  oz. ; 
essence  of  neroli  ^  a  drachm ;  otto  of  roses  15 
drops ;  mucilage  made  with  orange-flower  water 
to  mix.  Proc,  Make  them  into  beads,  and  pierce 
them  while  soft. 

C/«e.  Worn  in  the  pocket  as  a  perfume.  Sonae 
persons  varnish  them,  but  that  keeps  in  the  smelL 

BALLS,  TONIC,  (for  Horses.)  Gentian  } 
oz.:  opium  ^  a  drachm;  cascarilla,  myrrh,  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  of  each  1  drachm  ;  soft  soap  \ 
oz.    Form  into  a  ball. 

II.  Calomba  2  oz. ;  cassia  \  oc ;  allspice  ^  oc ; 
treacle  to  make  2  balls. 

III.  Powdered  baric  8  oz. ;  gentian  2  oz. ;  salts 
of  tartar  1  oz. ;  opium  ^  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  and 
iron  filings,  of  each  3  oz. ;  treacle  to  make  12  bsll& 
If  the  horse  is  costive,  omit  the  opium. 

IV.  Sulphate  of  iron  4|  oz. ;  powder  of  calom- 
ba 5  oz. ;  do.  of  cascarilla  3  oz. ;  soft  soap  8  oz. 
For  12  balls. 

y.  Sulphate  of  iron,  myrrh,  and  gentian,  of 
each,  \  oz. ;  ginger  J  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  3 
drachms ;  treacle  to  make  1  ball  The  last  three 
are  suited  for  washy  horses. 

VI.  Gentian  8  oz. ;  ginger  4  oz. ;  ojMum  }  oa. ; 
nitre  3  oz. ;  oil  of  caraway  }  oz. ;  liquorice  powder 
and  treacle  to  make  12  bails.  For  exceasiTe  stal- 
ing. 

VII.  Sulphate'  of  iron  and  sulphate  of  cof^ier, 
of  each,  1  drachm ;  Venice  turpentine  1  oz. ;  gin- 
ger and  cassia,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  liquorice  powder  to 
make  2  balls.    For  incontinence  of  urine. 

BALLS,  WORM,  (for  HoRsea)  L  Aloes 
5  drachms ;  Castile  soap  \  oz. ;  calomel  and  gfin- 
ger,  ai  each,  1}  drachms ;  oil  of  cloves  and  casria« 
of  each,  6  drops;  treacle  to  make  a^balL     U* 
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Aim,  powdered  tin,  gmg<er,  and  Boft  soap,  of 
Ncfat  i  o>* )  ^  ^^  cloves  15  drope.     Make  a 


n 


BALIiS,  WASH,  (MoTTLBD.)  I.  {Red)  Cut 
fffaite  cord  or  Windsor  soap,  not  too  dry,  into 
Bull  square  pieces,  and  roll  them  in  a  mixture 
tf  powdered  bole  and  starch,  or  bole  alone ;  then 
iqaeexe  them  into  balls  without  mixing  the  color 
Bore  than  is  necessary. 

IL  {Biae)  Roll  the  pieces  in  powdered  hlue, 
ud  proceed  as  before. 

UL  {pTten,)  Roll  the  pieces  'ml  a  mixture  of 
povdeted  blue  and  yellow  ochfe. 

Itmarlit.  In  this  way,  by  varsring  the  colot  of 
the  powder,  mottled  wash-balls  of  any  color  may 
bsivoduted. 

BALM  OF  6ILEAD.  Syn,  Balsamaleon. 
OroiALiiif.  Oil  of  Balsam.  Balm  of  Mecca. 
Biuuinjii  JuDAicuM.  The  genuine  balsam  of 
Mecca  is  the  juice  of  the  amyris  grileadensis,  and 
ii  obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  of  the  tree  with 
lA  axe.  It  is  both  scarce  and  costly,  and  fwne 
of  it  erer  zeaches  this  country  as  an  article  of 
oommerce.  "  There  are  only  two  shops  in  Con- 
■tantioqile  at  which  the  genuine  balsam  can  be 
obtained.  Its  price  is  exorbitant,  one  grain  being 
diarged  5  Turkish  piastres  »  Is.  O^d."  That 
which  ii  aent  to  England  k  obtained  by  boiling 
the  twigs  of  the  balsam  tree  m  water.  The  reid 
balsam  of  Mecca  is  of  a  clear  gold  color,  and 
powsM  a  penetrating  and  delicate  fragrance, 
ud  a  sharp  bitter  astringent  taste.  A  drop  let 
Ul  on  the  surface  of  hot  water  spreads  itself  over 
the  wbde  surface,  like  a  thin  fihn  of  oil,  and 
ifam  contracts  on  the  water  cooling.  It  dissolves 
completely  m  fatty  and  essential  oils,  which  then 
■some  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  balsam,  l/se. 
It  ii  thought  to  be  antiseptic,  stimulant,  and  vul- 
Berary,  and  that  its  fumes  prevent  barrenness.  It 
ii  enjoyed  m  the  east  as  a  cosmetic  and  per- 
Aime.  When  applied  to  the  skin  it  causes  redness 
lad  iwelling. 

B.\LMOF  6ILEAD,  FACTITIOUS.  The 
uticie  met  with  in  trade  under  the  name  of  balm 
of  Gilead  is  either  the  article  alluded  to  above  or 
a  sparioQs  kind  prepared  by  one  of  the  formulas 
beiow. 

!•  Ing,  Yellow  rosin  10  oz.;  tincture  of  ben- 
nin  and  oil  of  lemons  3  oz.  each ;  oils  of  cara- 
v<y«  and  rosemary,  of  each,  2  oz.  Proc.  Melt 
the  nsin ;  then  remove  it  from  the  heat,  and  stir 
Ji  the  tincture ;  lastly,  add  the  essential  oils. 

n.  Yellow  rosin  1  lb. ;  gum  benzoin  (bright) 
4oi.;  best  liquid  styrax  Soz.;  essence  of  lemons 
Sol;  ofl  of  rosemary  2  oz. ;  oils  of  caraways  and 
CMisi  each,  1  oz.  Proe.  Keep  the  rosin  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat  for  15  minutes ;  then  remove  the 
heat,  and  add  the  benzoin,  previouriy  powdered 
ttd  nibbed  up  with  an  equal  weight  of  tincture 
of  ben2oin,  and  when  thoroughly  incorporated  add 
tbe  lest;  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence  with 
■pint  of  wine,  and  strain  Uurough  flannel. 

UL  Balsam  of  Canada  16  oz. ;  gum  benzoin, 
■igiit  and  clear,  5  oz. ;  oils  of  lemons,  rosemary, 
*^  esasia,  of  each,  \  oz.  Powder  the  benzoin, 
nd  wen  mix  it  with  the  Canada  balsam ;  then 
piaee  the  mixture  in  a  flask,  and  after  closing  the 
■ooth  opose  it  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  until 
Uw  hqoid  will  dissolre  no  more  of  the  benzoin ; 


next  allow  it  to  settle  until  dear  and  odd,  and 
then  add  the  essences. 

BALSAM.  Syn,  Baumb,  (Ft,)  Balbamk, 
(fier)  Balsams  are  semi-liquid  rennous  sub- 
stances, having  for  the  most  part  the  consistence 
of  honey.  Some,  however,  are  solid,  and  the 
greater  number  harden  by  exposure  to  the  air  and 
age.  They  are  generally  aromatic,  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, partly  soluble  in  ether,  and  not  at  all  so  in 
water.  Their  usual  constituents  are  resin  and 
benzoic  acid,  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  aro- 
matic essential  oiL  Some  of  the  substances  false- 
ly called  balsams  contain  no  benzoic  acid,  as  the 
balsam  of  copaiba,  dtc. ;  and  many  preparations, 
from  the  presumptito  that  they  possess  babamic 
qualities,  have  also  received  this  name. 

BALSAM,  ACOUSTIC.  Prep.  L  Tmcturs 
of  benzoin,  tincture  of  castor,  and  tincture  of 
opium,  of  each,  1  oz.;  essential  ?il  of  asafoetida 
5  drops.    Mix. 

II.  (Baumb's.)  Tinctures  of  ambergris,  asa- 
foetida, castor,  and  opiiim,  df  each,  1  oz. ;  tere- 
binthinated  balsam  of  sulphur  and  oil  of  rue,  of 
each,  15  drops.    Mix. 

Uu,  In  atonic  deafness,  1  or  2  drops  poured 
into  the  ear ;  or  a  piece  of  cotton  wool  moistened 
therewith,  is  introduced  instead. 

BALSAM  OF  AMBER.  The  thick  oU  left 
in  the  retort  after  rectifying  oil  of  amber.  The 
properties  are  similar  to  oil  of  amber. 

BALSAM,  ANODYNE,  (BATE'S.)  Prep 
Castile  soap,  m  shavings,  3  oz. ;  camphor  2  oz. ; 
powdered  opium  )  oz. ;  hay  safiron  and  oil  of  rose- 
mary, of  each,  1  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint 
Proc,  Digest  (with  agitation)  for  10  days. 

IL  Soft  soap  1^  lb. ;  powdered  opium  and  cam- 
phor, of  each,  \  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  |  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  gallon.    As  above.' 

III.  Opodeldoc  3  oz.;  laudanum  1  oz.;  mix. 
Uee.  As  an  anodjrne  and  rubefacient  for  sprains, 
&c    Dose,  20  to  40  drops. 

BALSAM,  CANADA.  This  balsam  ■  tha 
product  of  the  Canadian  balsam  fir,  (the  abies 
balsamea,)  a  tree  of  very  common  grpwth  in  Can- 
ada and  the  State  of  Maine,  (U.  S.)  When  fresh, 
it  has  the  consistence  of  thin  honey,  an  agreeable 
odor,  an  acid  taste,  and  a  pale  yellow  color,  near- 
ly white. 

Pur,  It  should  be  perfectly  transparent,  and 
soluble  in  rectified  oil  of  turpentine,  with  which  it 
forms  a  beautiful  glassy  and  colorless  varnish, 
which  is  much  used  for  preparing  a  semi-transpa- 
rent copying-paper.  A  factitious  kind  is  sold,  but 
is  wholly  deficient  of  some  of  the  properties  of  the 
genuine  balsam. 

BALSAM,  CANADA  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep,  Dissolve  31b.  of  clear  yellow  resin  in  1 
gallon  of  oil  of  turpentine ;  then  add  )  pint  of 
pale  linseed  oil,  and  \  oz.  each  of  essence  of  lemon 
and  oil  of  rosemary. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA.  The  oleoresmoua 
juice  of  the  copaifera  officinalis. 

Pur,  As  this  substance  is  frequently  adultera- 
ted, and  sometimes  a  factitious  article  is  sold  in- 
stead, it  becomes  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain 
its  parity. 

1.  The  Ed.  Ph.  sUtes  that  it  should  be  "trans- 
parent, free  of  turpentine  odor  when  heated,  sol- 
uble in  2  parts  of  alcohol,  and  dsMlve  one  SQailh 
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«f  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  when  heat- 
ed, and  continne  translucent." 

2.  Place  a  drop  of  the  balsam  on  a  piece  of  un- 
fdzed  paper,  and  heat  it  until  all  the  essential  oil 
be  expelled ;  it  should  then  form  a  semi-transpa- 
lent  well-defined  spot;  but  if  the  balsam  has 
been  adulterated  with  a  fat  oil,  it  will  be  sur- 
rounded by  an  oily  areola.     (Chevallier.) 

3.  Shaken  with  liquid  ammonia,  sp.  gr.  *965,  it 
becomes  clear  and  transparent  in  a  few  moments. 
(Planche.) 

4.  2i  parts  of  balsam  with  1  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, form  a  transpajrent  liiixture,  which  may 
be  heated  to  212^  without  becoming  opaque. 
(Vigne.) 

5.  Boiled  with  50  times  its  weight  of  water  for 
1  hour,  it  should  lose  at  least  half  its  weight. 
(Vigne.) 

6.  Two  samples  of  balsam  from  Fare,  which 
were  considered  to  have  been  purposely  adultera- 
ted with  rancid  oil  of  almonds,  dissolved  well  in 
alcohol,  but  combined  badly  with  magnesia  and 
ammonia.  Direct  experiments  showed  that  pure 
copaiba  balsam  may  be  adulterated  with  50  per 
cent  of  a  fat  oil  (nut  oil,  almond  oil)  without  its 
ceasing  to  give  a  clear  solution  in  2  parts  of  alco- 
hol. Only  after  12  to  15  hours  does  the  oil  sepa- 
rate. Excess  of  alcohol  separates  the  oil  in  all 
cases.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  an  unadulterated  balsam  may  be 
insoluble  or  of  difficult  solution  in  alcohol ;  an 
adulterated  one,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  soluble. 
The  best  test  for  detecting  the  fat  oils  would  be 
alcohol  to  which  some  caustic  potash  has  been 
added.     (Joum.  de  Pharm.,  1842,  p.  52.) 

Use.  Balsam  of  copaiba  is  considered  detersive, 
Tulnerary,  diuretic,  and  astringent;  and  appears 
to  possess  a  sort  of  specific  power  over  diseases 
of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the  urino-genital 
organs.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops  on  sugar,  or  float- 
ing on  water,  to  which  30  or  40  drops  of  elixir  of 
vitriol  has  been  added.  It  may  be  taken  3  or  4 
times  daily,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it  A  few 
drops  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  laudanum  are 
a  good  addition  to  allay  the  nausea.  It  is  also 
given  in  the  form  of  sirup,  znixture,  pills,  and 
clyster. 

Remarks.  Numerous  preparations  of  this  article 
are  continually  bemg  puffed  off  by  certain  adver- 
tising druggists ;  as  *<  soluble  copaiba"  " specific 
solution"  **  salt  of  copaiba"  6lc.  ;  but  none  ap- 
pear to  possess  equal  activity  and  certainty  to  the 
natural  balsam.  As  the  whole  virtue  of  copaiba 
as  a  medicine  depends  upon  the  essential  oil  it  con- 
tains, the  value  of  any  of  these  preparations  may 
be  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  that  article  which 
is  found  in  them.  In  the  case  of  the  first  two  ar- 
ticles above  mentioned,  the  quantity  is  very  smaU 
indeed,  and  in  the  latter  it  is  WDholly  deficient. 
Hence  the  large  doses  of  those  articles  that  may 
be  taken  with  impunity,  as  far  as  their  balsamic 
properties  go,  always,  of  course,  excepting  the 
danger  of  burning  a  hole  through  the  coats  of  the 
stomach  with  the  large  quantity  of  caustic  potassa 
which  they  usually  contain. 

BALSAM  COPAIBA,  ENEMA  OF.  (Vel- 
RAU.)  Prep.  Balsam  of  copaiba  i  oz. ;  yelk  of  1 
egg ;  distilled  water  8  oz.  Make  an  emulsion,  and 
moA  W  to  SO  drops  of  Imdanom. 


BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  FACTITIOUS 

Prep.  Powdered  gum  benzoin  4  oz. ;  castor  oil  ij 
gallon ;  yellow  rosin  3  lbs. ;  balsam  of  Canada  4| 
lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper  2  oz. ;  oil  of  savine  1  oz. ;  es- 
sences of  orange  and  lemon,  of  each  ^  oz.  Proe. 
Melt  the  rosin,  then  add  a  little  of  the  castor  oil 
and  the  powdered  benzoin,  and  withdraw  the  heat ; 
when  well  mixed  add  the  remainder  of  the  castor 
oil,  and  when  nearly  cold  the  essences ;  mix  well, 
and  filter  through  a  Canton ^flannel  bag,  Udding  a 
little  coarsely-powdered  charcoad. 

II.  Balsam  of  Qanada  8  lbs. ;  yellow- roam  2 
lbs. ;  castor  oil  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  juniper  i  oz. ;  essen- 
tial oil  of  almonds  15  drops ;  oil  of  savine  20  drops. 
As  above. 

III.  Balsam  of  Canada  9  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin  I 
lb. ;  Venice  turpentine  2  lbs. ;  oils  of  rosemary, 
juniper,  and  savine,  1  drachm  each ;  essential  oil 
of  ^monds  15  drops.   ■ 

ly.  Balsam  of  Canada  3  lbs. ;  Venice  turpen- 
tine 1  lb. ;  oils  of  fennel,  juniper,  and  sayine,  of 
each  q.  s. 

Remarks.  The  above  compounds  may  easily 
be  distinguished  from  the  genuine  baUam,  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  characterifti  ibs  of  the 
latter. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  REDUCED.  Bal- 
sam of  copaiba  4  lbs. ;  castor  oil  3  lbs.     Mix. 

II.  Balsam  of  copaiba  7  lbs.;  castor  oil  4  lbs.; 
yellow  rosin  2  lbs. 

III.  Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  bal- 
sam of  Caiiada  mixed  together. 

IV.  To  the  last  add  2  lbs.  of  Venice  turpentine. 

V.  Balsams  of  Canada  and  copaiba,  and  nut  or 
castor  oil,  equal  parts. 

VI.  Copaiba  7  lbs. ;  nut  oil  3  lbs. ;  yellow  rosin 

2  lbs. ;  balsam  of  Canada  1  lb. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  forms  for  the  re- 
duction of  copaiba  balsam,  that  have  from  time  to 
time  been  circulated  in  the  drug  trade.  For  the 
mode  of  distinguishing  such  compounds  from  the 
pure  balsam,  see  Balsam  of  Copaiba. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  RESIN  OF.  The 
residuum  left  from  the  process  of  distilling  the  oil 
of  copaiba  from  the  balsam.  (See  Oils,  Oil  of 
•Copaiba.)  Prop.,  Use,  ^e.  It  consists  principally 
of  c(^aibic  acid.  It  has  been  recommended  fox 
gonorrhoea,  but  appears  to  be  nearly  inert  I  onoo 
foolishly  swallowed,  out  of  bravado,  nearly  )  ox. 
of  this  resin,  without  experiencing  any  sensible  ef- 
fects in  consequence. 

BALSAM  OF  COPAIBA,  SIRUP  OF.  Prep 
Rub  4  oz.  of  copaiba  with  32  grs.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia, 64  drops  of  oil  of  peppermint,  and  a  little 
simple  sirup ;  when  thoroughly  mixed,  add  enough 
of  the  latter  to  make  up  the  whole  quantity  to 
62  oz. 

BALSAM,  GODBOLD'S  VEGETABLE. 
Prep.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  vinegar  i  puit ;  gariic  1 
oz. ;  tincture  of  tolu  1  teaspoonful ;  rectified  spiiit 

3  oz.  Proc.  Steep  the  garlic  in  the  vinegar  for 
3  or  4  days,  then  strain  off"  the  clear  and  dissolve 
the  sugar  therein,  after  which  add  the  other  ingre- 
dients and  shake  them  well  together. 

BALSAM,  GREEN.  Prep.  Linseed  oil  8  os. ; 
gum  elemi  2  oz. ;  verdigris  powdered  \  oz.  Proc. 
Melt  together  and  strain.  Use.  The  same  as 
green  oil. 

BALSAM  OF  6UAIACUM.     Prep.  Gum 
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•MMeam  in  coane  powder  16  oz. ;  balNtm  of  Pe- 
L  n }  OK. ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart    Prac,  Macerate 
m§K  10  days*  frequently  shaking  the  mixture. 
r^Vte.  As  a  diaphoretic.    Dow,  30  to  60  drops. 
'  Externally  antisuppurative. 

BALSAM  OF  HONEY.  Prep.  I.  Balsam 
f  of  toiu  2  w. ;  gum  storaz  and  powdered  opium,  of 
Meh  \  9X. ;  hcmey  8  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart 
Froc.  Mix  well  together,  and  agitate  oecasiosaliy 
for  3  or  4  days,  then  decant  the  clear  and  filter 
the  reeidaam.  Um,  As  a  pectoral,  in  tickling 
esa^    Doie»  1  to  S  teaspoonfnls. 

II.  {Hurt.)  a.  Balsam  of  toIu  1  lb. ;  honey  2 
Ik;  rectified  emiit  1  gallon.    Dissolve. 

h.  Balaam  oi  tola  1  oz. ;  styrax  1  drachm ;  opi- 
m 3  dnchms;, honey  i  lb: ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint, 
M  aboreu  Dose.  Half  to  a  whole  teaspoonM.  As 
a  pectoral  in  coughs  and  colds. 

BALSAM  OF  LEAD.  Prep.  Sugar  of  lead 
2  (& ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint  Proe.  Heat  them 
together  for  half  an  hour,  and  ihei\  pour  off  the 
dear.    Um.  As  a  cooling  external  application. 

BALSAM,  LOCATELLE*S.  Prep.  I.  YeU 
hm  rova,  oliye  o3,  and  Venice  turpentine,  of  eaoh 
1  lb. ;  ibarings  of  red  Sandera  wood  1  oz.  Proc. 
Boil  to  the  oooaistence  of  a  thin  ointment,  and 

XL  Yellow  wax  4  oz. ;  oUre  oil  and  Venice  tur- 
penlijie,  of  each  1  llx ;  alkanet  root  2  oz. ;  as  last 

Vte.  Am9.  pectoral  in  coughs  and  colds.  Doee. 
I  to  1  tesspoonful  mixed  wiUi  the  same  quantity 
ofeonaerve  of  roses. 

BALSAM,  FEiCTORAiL  Prep.  Tincture  of 
tola,  lad  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  of  each  2 
cl;  rectified -spirit  4  oz.  Mix.  Use.  As  a  pec- 
toral in  cooghi  and  colds.    Dose.  A  teaspoonful. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Pr^p.  and  Source. 
Genoine  balsam  of  Peru  is  obtained  by  boiling  the 
baik  and  branches  of  the  myrospermam  peruifernm 
a  water.  It  should  possess  the  following  charac- 
teriities: 

Par.  and  Tests.  L  Balsam  of  Peru  should  have 
aeoontence  and  appearance  resembling  treacle, 
nd  an  aromatic  odor  between  that  of  benzoin  and 
vanilia.  IL  It  should  be  entirely  soluble  in  alco- 
kri.  IIL  tt  should  undergo  no  cUmmution  in  yol- 
I  una  when  agitated  with  water.  IV.  1000  parts 
of  ^  balsam  should  saturate  exactly  75  grains  of 
pan  cryatallized  carbonate  of  soda.  V.  Its  sp.  gr. 
iboald  not  be  lees  than  1150,  nor  more  than  1160. 

Rmsrks.  Like  most  other  costly  articles,  it  is 
both  imitated  and  adulterated.  The  following  are 
the  fonmile  adopted  for  this  purpose,  but  the  art!- 
^  90  produced  will  not  answer  to  the  above  tests. 

BALSAM  OF  PERU,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep. 
Bakam  of  tolu  1  IK ;  gum  benzoin  3  lbs. ;  liquid 
*>nx  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  q.  s.  Proc.  The  gum 
iKBoin  ja  ooane  powder  is  dissolved  in  a  little  of 
Ik  ifuit,  and  then  mixed  up  with  the  balsam  of 
^  and  itorax,  adding  as  much  spirit  as  is  neces- 
vy  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consistence. 

BAU8AM  OF  PERU,  REDUCED.  Prep. 
wiHUnof  Pera  3  lbs.;  balsam  of  toIu  S  lbs.;  rec- 
Inadipirit  enough  to  reduce  it  to  a  proper  consist- 
•see.   As  shove- 

U.  Bakam  of  Pent  3  lbs. ;  gum  benzom  (dis- 
nved  u  the  leart  quantity  of  spirit  possible)  I  lb. 
iaabove. 

BAUAM,  RIGA.    Syn,   Baums  dm  Ca&pa- 


THEs.  (JFV.)  Balbamum  Libani.  (Lat.)  True  Ri« 
ga  balsam  is  a  pellucid  white  fluid,  obtained  from 
uie  shoots  of  the  pinus  cembra.  It  smells  and 
tastes  strongly  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  like  that  arti- 
cle is  powerfully  diuretic  and  vulnerary.  The 
bottoms  of  oil  of  juniper  thinned  with  spirit  are 
generally  sold  for  it  The  spiritus  turionum  pini 
is  also  commonly  called  Riga  balsam. 

BALSAM,  RIGA.  Syn.  Spiritus  Turionuh 
Pini.  Prep.  I.  Young  shoots  of  Scotch  fir  (col- 
lected in  March)  2  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each  5  pints.  Proc.  Bruise  the  fir-shoots  and 
macerate  in  the  spirit  and  water  for  3  or  4  days, 
then  distil  1  gallon* 

II.  (Extemporaneous.)  Mix  together,  rectified 
spirit  8  oz. ;  oil  of  juniper  and  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin,  of  each  1  oz. ;  agitate  well  and  filter. 
Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  Stinlulant  and  diuretic;  also 
used  for  sprains  and  bruises. 

BA^AM  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Oil  of  Scl- 
niUR.  SuLPHURETEO  OiL.  -PfOD.  I.  Flowers  of 
sulphur  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  8  lbs.  jProc.  Heat  them 
together  in  a  large  iron  pot,  and  stir  nntil  they 
oortibino.  (P.  E.) 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  1  lb. ;  linseed  oil  1  gallon. 

BALSAM  OF  SULPHUR,  ANISATED. 
Prep.  I.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur  in  4 
oz.  of  oil  of  aniseed. 

II.  Balsam  of  sulphur  12  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  4 
oz.    Mix. 

Use,  Dose,  ^.  Balsam  of  sulphur  is  said  to 
possess  expectorant  and  diaphoretic  qualities,  and 
has  been  given  in  doses  of  40  to  50  drops,  in  dis- 
eases of  the  lungs,  and  used  extemaUy  as  an  ap- 
plication to  foul  ulcers.  Its  disagreeable  taste  and 
smell  have,  however,  almost  preduded  its  use.  The 
last  two  formuln  are  pectoral,  in  (doses  of  10  to  30 
drops. 

BALSAM,  THIBAULT'S.  Prep.  Myrrh, 
aloes,  and  dragon's  blood,  of  each  1  drachm ; 
flowers  of  Saint  John's  wort  1  handful ;  spirit  of 
wme  i  a  pint ;  Canada  balsam  ^  oz.  Proc.  Di- 
gest the  flowen  in  the  spirit  for  3  days,  then  express 
the  liquor  and  dissolve  the  other  ingredients  therein. 
Use.  To  heal  cuts  and  wounds,  and  to  stop  bleeding 
Internally  diuretic,  in  doses  of  1  to  2  teaspoonfnls , 
griven  in  gonorrhcea. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  This  substance  is  ob- 
tained from  the  myrospermnm  toluilerum,  and 
when  fifesh,  is  a  soft,  translucent,  tenacious,  and 
resinous-looking  mass,  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown  color,  a  fragrant  odor,  and  a  sweetish  taste. 
It  is  perfectly  soluble  in  alc<Aol,  forming  a  trans- 
parent  solution.  By  exposure  to  the  air  it  becomes 
hard  and  brittle.  It  is  frequently  adulterated,  in 
which  case  it  has  a  weaker  smell,  m  less  soluble  in 
alcohol,  and  the  tincture  formed  with  that  fluid 
is  opaque. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep. 
Orange  shellac  and  gnm  benzoin,  of  each  1  lb.  m 
coarse  powder ;  dissolve  in  rectified  spirit  5  lb.,  (in 
a  close  vessel ;)  filter  and  distil  off  the  spirit  until 
the  residuum  has  a  proper  consistence,  then  add  a 
few  drops  of  the  oils  of  cassia  and  nutmeg,  dis- 
solved in  a  little  eawnce  of  vanilla. 

BALSAM  OF  TOLU,  (REDUCED.)  L  Bal- 
sam of  tolu  1  lb. ;  mix  it  by  a  gentle  heat  in  a 
close  vessel  with  1^  lb.  of  the  briglUest  and  clearest 
pieces  of  gnm  benzom  reduced  to  a  ooane  powdsr^ 
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and  soften  with  a  little  tincture  of  vanilla  and  spi- 
rit of  wine. 

II.  Equal  parts  of  balsam  of  tolu,benzoint  orange 
shellac,  and  spirit  of  ^ine,  mixed  together  by  a 
gentle  heat,  and  flavored  with  a  tittle  essence  of 
itorax  and  essence  of  vanilla. 

BALSAM  OF  TURPENTINE.  Frtf.  Melt 
by  a  gentle  heat  black  rosin  1  lb. ;  remove  the 
vessel  from  the  fire  and  add  oil  of  turpentine  1  pint 

BAMBOO,  ENGLISH.  This  is  a  sort  of 
pickle  prepared  from  the  young  shoots  of  elder  in 
spring.  Prep.  The  outer  skin  is  peeled  off,  and 
they  are  immersed  in  salt  water  for  13  or  14  hours, 
then  boiled  in  vinegar  for  a  few  seconds  ;  they  aijB 
next  put  into  a  jar  with  a  little  white  pepper,  gin- 
ger,  mace,  aiid  pimento,  and  vinegar  (boiling  hot) 
poured  over  them ;  the  jar  is  then  well  covered 
up,  and  set  for  about  2  hours  in  a  hot  place  by  the 
fireside,  where  it  is  kept  scalding  untU  the  pickle 
is  done. 

Vst,  For  making  Indian  pickle,  also  eaten  with 
boiled  mutton.  The  clusten  of  elder  flowers,  just 
before  they  open,  also  make  a  beautiful  i^ckle. 

BANDANNA.  This  is  a  species  of  calico 
printing  distinguished  by  light,  or  white  figures  or 
spots  on  a  dark  ground,  and  has  been  practised  in 
India  from  time  immemorial  Formerly  bandanna 
handkerchiefs  were  wholly  imported  from  India, 
but  of  lute  years  those  of  British  manufacture 
have  entirely  superseded  them.  The  latter  are  not 
only  much  cheaper,  but  also  vastly  superior  in 
quality.  At  the  works  of  Messrs.  Mouteith  and 
60.  at  Glasgow,  no  less  than  1600  pieces,  or  19,200 
yards  of  cotton,  are  converted  into  bandannas  in 
the  short  space  of  10  hours,  by  the  labor  of  only 
4  workmen.  The  machinery  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  the  most  ingenious  description.' 

{Process  of  printing  nandannas.)  A  series  of 
presses  are  arranged  furnished  with  lead  plates,  out 
of  which  the  pattern  is  cut,  the  pi^es  of  cotton, 
dyed  (generally)  of  a  Turkey  red,  are  then  placed 
in,  several  at  a  time,  and  the  presses  put  in  action 
by  hydraulic  machmery,  by  which  every  part  of 
the  cloth,  except  where  the  pattern  has  been  cut 
out  of  the  Lead  plates,  receives  a  pressure  of  up- 
wards of  300  tons.  A  clear  solution  of  chloride  of 
lime  is  now  admitted  to  the  pattern,  by  property 
arranged  pipes,  and  after  it  has  removed  the  color, 
which  it  does  very  rapidly,  a  itream  of  water  is 
passed  through  the  pattern,  to  wash  off  the  bleach- 
ing solution,  when  the  operation  is  complete.  The 
pieces  of  cloth  are  then  removed  from  the  presses 
and  others  substituted,  to  undergo  a  similar  opera- 
tion. 

BARBAROSSA'S  PILLS.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  mereurial  preparation 
employed  in  medicine.  They  consisted  of  quick- 
silver, rhubarb,  musk,  and  amber. 

BARCLAY'S  ANTIBILIOUS  PILLS.  Prep, 
Colocynth  2  drachms ;  extract  of  jalap  1  drachm  ; 
almond  soap  1)  drachms;  gum  gnaiacum  3 
drachms ;  emetic  tartar  8  gra ;  oils  of  juniper, 
caraway,  and  rosemary,  of  each  4  drops.  Proe* 
Make  the  ingredients  into  a  mass  with  sinq>  of 
buckthorn,  and  divide  into  64  pills. 

BAREGES  WATER.  Prep.  Alpm^  carbon- 
ate  of  time,  and  hard  Spanish  soap,  of  each  2  grs. ; 
common  salt  4  grs. ;  dried  carbonate  of  soda  20 
gn. ;  Bulphuret  of  potassiam  16  gis. ;  water  1  qoait. 


Proc.  Reduce  the  solid  ingredients  to  powder,  and 
boil  them  in  the  water  until  the  fumes  of  soipho- 
reted  hydrogen  begin  to  be  evolved,  then  add  ^ 
enough  water  to  make  up  1  gallon.  -  U^e.  As  a 
medicated  lotion  or  bath  in  cutaneous  diseasea, 
from  the  slightest  eruption  to  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  leprosy.  Remarks.  The  above  are  th»  < 
proportions  for  1  gallon,  but  when  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  water  is  wanted,  a  proportionate  weight  of 
the  materials  may  be  dissolved  m  a  little  of  the 
water,  as  above,  and  then  added  to  the  bath.  This 
was  the  medicated  warm  bath  used  by  the  Empe- 
ror Napoleon. 

BARIUM.  ThemetalUcbaseoftiieeaithba- 
ryto,  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  m  1808. 

Prep.  Make  a  paste  with  carbonate  of  baryta 
and  water,  and  place  a  globule  of  mercury  in  a 
little  hollow,  formed  in  its  surface.  The  whole 
must  be  then  laid -on  a  small  platina  tray,  con- 
nected with  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  iMittery, 
of  100  double  plates,  while  the  negative  wire  most 
be  inserted  into  the  globule  of  mercury.  An  amal- 
gam of  barium  is  formed,  which,  on  bein^  heated 
in  a  vacuum,  parts  with  its  mereury  and  leaves 
the  former  metal  pure. 

Prop.,  ^c.  A  dark  gray  colored  metal,  posses 
shig  little  lustre,  and  decomposed  by  both  air  and 
water,'  absorbing  oxygen,  which  converts  it  into 
the  earth  baryta.     < 

BARIUM,  BROMIDE  OF.  Prep.  BoQ  to* 
gether  protobromide  of  iron  and  moiBt  carbonate 
of  baryta,  in  Excess,  evaporate  the  filtered  solntioB 
and  heat  the  residue  to  redness.  Remarks.  By 
the  careful  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  this  sob- 
stance  prismatic  crystals  may  be  obtained.  It 
dissolves  freely  both  in  water  and  alcohoL 

BARIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.  iSyn.  Muuatb 
OF  Baryta.  HmaoCHLoaATB  of  ditto.  Prep. 
I.  Carbonate  of  baryta  Jx ;  muriatic  acid  |  pint; 
water  1  quart.  Proc.  Dilute  the  acid  with  the 
water,  then  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  baryta  in  it ; 
evaporate  and  crystallize.  (P.  L.) 

II.  Sulphate  of  baryta  fij  i) ;  powdered  diareoal 
Jlv ;  muriatic  acid  q.  a  Proc.  Heat  the  sulphate 
of  baryta  to  redness,  then  cool  and  powder  ;  next 
add  the  charcoal,  and  expose  the  mixture  m  a 
covered  crucible  for  three  hours  to  a  low  white 
heat ;  cool  and  powder ;  lastiy,  dissolve  in  water, 
filter,  and  add  muriatic  acid  until  efiervescenee 
ceases.  The  solutioA  may  now  be  evaporate^  and 
crystallised  as  before.  (P.  E.) 

Prop,  Form ;  crystalline  plates  or  tables,  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  fixed  in  the  air.  It  commnni- 
cates  a  greenish  yellow  odor  to  flame.  Use. 
Prinqipally  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid,  its  sdotkni 
causing  a  white  precipitate  in  another,  containing 
oil  of  vitriol  or  a  sulphate.  It  has  been  given  in 
scrofula,  scirrhous  cancer,  skin  diseases,  £s.  li  is 
poisonous.  Its  antidotes  are  the  same  as  those 
for  baryta* 

Remarks.  Thi6  process  of  the  London  College 
is  the  simplest  and  most  convenient  That  of  the 
Edinburgh  requires  to  be  conducted  under  a  chim- 
ney, or  in  a  strong  current  of  air,  to  carry  off  the 
sulphureted  ^ydr^n,  evolved  in  large  qoantitieB^ 
during  the  process.  The  Ibrm  of  the  P.  D.  is  Hm- 
ilar  to  the  Edinburgh. 

BARIUM,  FLUORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hrnao- 
naoMArm  of  Baitta.    A  white  powder  foraisd 
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\rf  <fige0tiiiff  freshly-pncipitated  carixmato  of  ba* 
ijta  in  hy<m>fliiorio  acid  in  exeesB. 

BARIUM,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn,  Protiodidk 
or  Barium.  .  Htdriopatk  of  Bakttjl  Prep. 
L  DiEsolTe  ralphnret  of  barium  in  water,  and  add 
iodine  gradually,  in  txceaty  then  filter  and  evapo- 
rate. (Phillips.) 

IL  Decompooe  an  aqueoda  solution  of  iodide  of 
iron  by  freehly-precipitated  carbonate  of  baryta ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Uae.  An  ointment  made  with  4|p8.  of  the  iodide 
to.l  OS.  of  lard  has  been  used  in  scrofula. 

BARIUM,  OXIDES  OF.  L  (Peotoxibs  op 
BAanTH.  Swi,  Oxioi  of  Bauvh.  Barytss. 
Bartta.)  When  the  metal,  barium,  is  exposed  to' 
the  action  of  either  air  or  water  this  oxide  is  the 
sole  product. 

Pr^p.  a.  Strongly  igmte  the  pore  crystallized 
nitrate  of  baryta  in  a  'borered  crucible. 

h.  Ignite,  as  before,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
baryta  and  charcoal  in  a  blacklead  crucible. 

e.  {Hydrated.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of  either 
muriate  or  nitrate  of  baryta  with  another  of  caustic 
poCaasa  or  soda. 

Prvp.  Obtained  by  the  first  two  procaases  it  foims 
a  grayish  white  powder,  haying  a  very  caostio  and 
alkaline  taste,  and  alakW,  on  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter, like  quicklime,  but  with  the  evolution  of  more 
heaL  It  then  forms  a  bulky  white  powder,  re- 
sembling that  prepared  by  &e  last  formula.  It 
rapidly  passes  into  the  state  of  carbonate  on  expo- 
sure to  air.  U»e,  As  a  test  for  oaibonio  acid  and 
for  the  formation  of  ^  some  salts.  Ant.  It  is  very 
poiisoaona.  The  best  antidotes  are  water  soured 
with  solphnric  acid,  or  a  solntioii  of  sulphate  of 
ssda,  or  sulphate  of  magnesia. 

IL  (Prroxidb  of  Bmouii.  Syn.  Drutoxide 
or  Bariuh.)  Prep-,  a.  Heat  pure  baryta  to  a  dnU 
led,  and  pass  pure  dry  oxygen  gas  over  it 

iu  Heat  pure  baryta  as  above  in  a  platina  crud- 
ble,  then  gradually  add  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of 
diiorate  (tf  potaasa.  Afterwards  wash  dflfthe  chlo- 
ride of  potaarinm  formed  with  oold  water.  The 
deotoxide  remains  as  a  white  powder. 

c  Heat  nitrate  of  baryta  to  redness  in  an  earth- 
snware  retort,  having  a  tube  attached  to  its  nose, 
to  convey  off  the  li&rated  gases,  to  a  tion^  of 
water,  and  continue  the  he£  until  nitioua  fumes 
are  no  longer  evolved.  Usee.  To  make  the  oxy- 
genized acids  and  peroxide  of  faydrogeo.  (Queane- 
viUe.) 

BARIUM,  FHOSPHURET  OF.  This  is 
formed  by  expoamg  its  oonstituenti  mixed  together 
m  atomic  proportioiis,  to  a  gentle  heat  m  a  glass  tube. 

BARIUM,  SULPHURET  OF.  Prep,  Mix 
together  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta  and 
wheat  flour  or  chaiooal,  and  expose  the  mixture  to 
a  fiiU  white  heat  in  a  eovered  crucible.  When 
eold  diesolve  in  water,  filter,  evaporate,  and  tnyv- 
taliiie.  Prep.  Deooraposed  by  exposure  in  solution 
to  the  air.  I7«c.  To  fonn  baryta  and  iti  salts  and 
aionanic  analysisu 

BARK,  BRITISH.  Syn.  Oak  Bark.  The  bark 
§i  the  yoong-  branches  of  the  oak  has  been  pro- 
posed for  the  mofe  expensive  productions  of  South 
America.  The  leaves  also  eoatam  a  large  qiymtity 
of  astringent  matter.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  &at  faroogfat 
oak  hatk  into  notice,  says  that  it  is  a  certain  xe- 
Wftof  for  floiirvy.  > 
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BARLEY.  Qual  Next  to  wheat,  bailey  lA^ 
be  considered  the  most  valuable  grain  to  man,  bom 
for  the  puiposes  of  food  and  for  forming  several  bev- 
erages in  general  consumption.  (Malt  liquon, 
&c)  It  forms  good  wholesome  bread,  especially 
for  persobs  who  otherwise  live  luxuriously,  but  for 
those  who  live  abstemipusly  wheaten  bread  is  pre* 
ferable. 

BARLEY,  CULTIVATION  OF.  After  wheid, 
bariey  may  be  considered  the  moM  important  grain 
icrop,  especially  in  light  and  sharp  soils,  but  it  '*  is 
a  tender  grain,  and  easily  hurt  in  any  of  the  stages 
of  its  growth,  particularly  at  seed-time ;  a  heavy 
shower  of  rain  will  then  almost  ruin  a  crop  on  the 
best-prepared  land ;  and  in  all  the  after-processes, 
greater  pains  and  attention  are  required  to  ensure 
success  than  in  the  case  of  other  grains.  The  har- 
vest process  is  difficult,  and  often  attended  with 
danger;  eVen  the  thrashing  of  it  is  not  easily  exe- 
cuted with  machines,  because  the  awn  generally 
adheres  to  the  grain,  and  renders  separation  from 
the  straw  a  troublesome  task.  Barley,  in  fact,  is 
raised  at  a  greater  expense  than  wheat,  and  gene- 
rally speakinff  is  a  more  hazardous  crop.  Except 
upon  rich  and  genial  soils,  where  climate  will  al- 
low wheat  to  be  perfectly  reared,  it  ought  not  to 
be  cultivated. 

**  Bariey  may  be  divided  into  two  sorts,  eaily 
and  late ;  to  which  may  be  added  a  bastard  varie- 
ty, called  bear  or  bigg,  which  affords  similar  nutri- 
ment or  substance,  though  of  inferior  quality.  Eariy 
bailey,  under  various  names,  was  formeriy  sown 
in  Britain,  upon  lands  that  had  been  previously 
summer  followed,  or  were  in  high  condition ;  but 
this  mode  of  culture  being  in  a  great  measure  re- 
n<nmced,  the  common  sort,  which  admits  of  being 
sown  either  eariy  or  late,  is  now  generally  used. 

*<  The  most  proper  seed-season  b  any  time  in 
April,  though  we  have  seen  good  crops  produced, 
the  seed  of  which  was  sown  at  a  much  later  period." 

Bariey  is  generally  sown  after  turnips  and  fre- 
quently after  peas  and  beans,  but  aeldom  after 
wheat  or  oats.  The  quantity  of  seed  varies  with 
the  qaality  of  the  soil.  Upon  very  rich  land  eight 
pecks  per  acre  are  commonly  sown,  and  frequency 
ten  or  twelve,  whilst  upmi  poor  lands  a  larger  quan- 
tity is  sometiines  given.  Enough  seed  riiould  he- 
sown  to  ensure  a  rail  crop  wifliout  offiwts,  wUeh 
are  always  produced  if  too  little  seed  is  used. 

The  harvesting  of  bariey  requires-  muck  care- 
even  in  good  seasons,  wbSl^,  in  bad  ones,  it  is  very 
.diflionlt  to  save  it  It  must  be  cut  before  the  straw 
gels  brittle,  and  must  be  suflered  to  remam  m  the 
Seki  until  tiie  grain  b  hardened,  and  the  straw  suf- 
ficiently dry.  If  stacked  too  soon  it  is  apt  to  heat 
A  good  way  to  prevent  this  is  to  form  an  openmg 
'  through  the  sta<^  from  top  to  bottom.  This  open- 
ing is  generaHy  made  bv  placing  a  laige  bundle  of 
straw  m  the  centre  of  the  stack,  when  the  build- 
mg  commences,  and,  in  piopoitien  as  it  rises,  the 
straw  is  drawn  upward,  leaving  a  hoQOw  behfaid, 
which,  if  one  or  two  opegifaigB  are  left  in  the  side  of 
the  stack  near  the  boitom,  ensures  so. complete  a 
circulation  of  air  as  not  only  to  prevent  heathig, 
but  to  prsserve  the  gtahi  from  beoemmg  musty. 

BARNS  AND  OUTHOUSES  FROM 
MITES  AND  WEEVIM,  TO'-  FREE.  (Cer- 
fiMNi  method.)  Let  the  walle  and  rafters,  above 
and  bdow,  of  aneh  gnmaries  be  oovemd  eompletaly 
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■ith  qoicklime,  alaked  in  water,  la  which  traCiili 
woimwood,  Biul  hyBBop,  or  qui  vomica  have  been 
boilsd.  This  compoHitiau  should  be  api^ed  ai  hoi 
■■  ponible.  "  A  (armec  who  h&d  lua  gnnarie* 
empty  in  June  last,  collected  quantitiea  of  the 
laige^  sized  ants  in  Backs,  and  acatter^  them 
about  the  place  infested  with  weevils.  The  ant> 
immediately  fell  upon  aod  devoured  them  alL*' 

BAROMETER-  (From  Baw  wei^t  and  ^irpo., 
meanire.)  Aji  instrument  for  roeanmag  the  weight 
■nd  presure  of  the  atmoqikere,  commoiily  termed 
a  weMhei-glBaa.  This  iutiumeDt  is  made  <d  va- 
rioua  diapea,  bat  the  principle  of '' 

I.  1;     3:     4. 


cuiy,  nippocted  iu  vadw.  in  a  21"  tub^  by  1^ 
pnaeuie  of  the  atmo^ibere  on  ilB  nuface  Ilia 
foUowing  engiaTinga  repiowBt  tlie  principal  vaiiB- 
tie*.  'Hie  wveral  sh^iea  have  aiiaen  fnnn  the  at- 
(ampta  which  have  been  made  &om  lime  to  time 
to  improve  this  iostniniDnt,  either  by  incrMuing  iti 
range  or  portability.  None,  however,  sqiul  the 
old  forma  pnpmed  hy  Tonicelli,  and  repreaenled 
by  the  figures  1  and  2.  The  same  letlers  apply  to 
a  similai  partion  of  sach  figure  ;  the  references  at 
loot  vrill  Uierelbre  niffidentTy  e^ein  the  pecniia- 
ritiasof  thwr  cf-^ — "— 


It's  T^na  Atta. 

, ane't  dltle. 

•,  nita,  modiaad  bf  It  Bratea 


Tbe  wheel  barometer  (%.  S)  is  the  one  moat 
commonly  uaed,  eBpeeiilly  h  a  wuthar-glaM,  bat 
it  is  B0(  to  be  depended  on,  as  it  neither  iodicatea 
tlie  abeoluls  height  of  the  menmrial  colnnuii  nor 
Its  variaUona  wilfa  sufficient  accuracy  for  any  phi- 
kaoptuGB]  puipoaa-  Even  as  a  weathei'glasa  it  n 
the  worst  of  all  the  common  fonns  of  the  .baiome- 
t«r.    For  travelling  the  ta»   is  perhaps  the  nmt 


Tss  CownvonoH  or  »  BuoMsraa  may  be 
divided  into  five  Relations,  in  each  of  which  the 
itfmost  skill  and  care  are  required.  The  materials 
most  be  of  the  btil  quality.  Not  only  niurt  the 
mercury  be  perfectly  pun  and  free  fcom  air,  but 
the  tube  must  be  quite  dry  snd  clean,  aad  its  ioner 
aBiface  must  be  smooth  and  regular. 

1.  The  tubti  for  barometera  should  be  hermeti- 
'Oally  sealed  immediately  after  their  manafsctura 
at  the  gJasshoDSfl,  and  kept  in  this  state  ontil  they 
«re  wanted  for  fitUng.  By  this  plan  they  may  be 
kept  clean  tor  any  length  of  time,  whereas  if  they 
are  left  with  one  end  open  they  become  sullied 
with  dust  and  smoke,  vrtuoh,  on  account  of  the 
smollneai  of  their  diameters,  can  never  be  perfectly 
jeiBBved.  When  wanted  fot  me  they  may  be 
opened  with  a  file,  after  which  core  most  be  taken 

with^iritof  wine,  &«.,  especislly  avoiibd.  When 
.deaoing  is  absdutely  neoenaiy,  it  sboold  be  done 
l^  means  of  a  dean,  dry  linen  rag,  and  a  pieoe  of 
wb«,  olasrriny  not  to  let  the  end  or  th^  wire  scratch 
tbs  glass,  as,  if  it  does,  such  tubes  will  gmutally 
be  fbond  'hraken,  if  laid  aride  for  a  short  time,  or, 
what  is  worse,  they  will  break  during  the  prooeas 
«ffillmgUHm.    Tlw  beat  tubas  are  prafeotlycylin- 


<  t,  Welfhu.  «M  of  which  float!  on  the  (orAca  oT  Ito 
meTOUf,  aad  bT  dmo  of  Uu  cord  /  atmrn  ik* 
Isdur. 

k,  OTldDllcddlll. 

t,  Cs(UluT  bole  drilled  IsMrally  to  Mlsilt  air. 

drical,  33  inches  in  langth,  and  the  dometer  of 
their  bon  never  less  than  3  lo  SIJ  lines,  as  the  cft- 
pillsiy  attraetHBi  and  friction  inerassis  in  an  invena 
ratio  to  the  capaoily  uf  the  tube.,  'Hm  tbickiMai 
of  the  giaas  slxiuld  not  greatly  exceed  half  a  line. 

2.  Tke  mereuTTi  must  be  perfectly  pure,  which 
should  be  aseeitained  before  using  it,  as,  if  it  be 
adulleraled  with  common  metals,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  its  fluidity  is  lenened,  and  its  tendency 
to  oxidize  increased.  When  it  cannot  be  got  im- 
adulteiated  it  should  be  rectified  iu  on  iron  retort ; 
or  pure  oinnabar,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  (^  inm 
filings,  may  be  traaled  in  the  some  way,  vrben 
pore  mercmy  will  distil  over.     (See  Mekcurt.} 

3.  Filling  lilt  tubt  is  perfonnad  by  pouring  tba 
mercury  into  it,  having  ptevioialy  boded  it  in  a 
porcelain  or  iron  ye»el,  to  eipsl  the  air.  TTio 
tube  i>  then  exposed  to  a  gradually  incressing'  beat 
over  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal  until  the  merenn 
boilB,  and  all  the  air  in  Ibe  tube  B  extricated ;  It  ■ 
now  allowed  to  cool  and  again  filled  up  with  hmt'- 
cnry,  and  the  exposure  over  the  cha^ng-dish  re- 
peated ;  when  again  perfectly  coid  it  may  be  GUad 
up  with  a  little  freshly-boiled  mercury,  and  is  thett 
ready  for  fixing  in  its  frame. 

4.  TlulvbefilUdoMahotKiatittntxtht  placed 
in  its  framt,  for  which  porpoae  the  open  end  ■ 
perfectly  stopped,  and  it  is  mverted  into  a  amaB 
trough  of  prapaind  msnjury ;  or  if  it  be  of  the 
syphon  kind,  simply  inverted  and  fixed  hi  its  framo. 

5.  Tit  graduated  aeo^  has  now  to  be  aiyaated 
to  Ibe  tube.  This  is  usually  done  by  mean  of  • 
tangent  screw,  which  petmitB  the  scale  to  be  raiaad 
or  Irowerad,  until  its  xera  exactly  eomspawb  la  Uw 
lower  surbce  of  the  mercniy  j  but  in  many  easM 
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gK  dston  is  raifled  or  lowered  by  means  of  serewB 
imaged  for  that  puipoee.  The  beet  mode  of  ob- 
{gtaog  an  exact  aiiyuatmeitt  of  the  snrftee  of  the 
wmaij  to  the  zero  of  the  tube,  is  that  adopted  by 
the  oelebnted  French  artiet,  Fortin.  An  ivory 
needle  ie  attached  to  the  ocale  pointing  downwards, 
its  point  being  exactly  on  a  level  with  the  zero  of 
the  Bcale.  ^le  image  of  the  needle  is  dearly 
reflected  from  the  sur&ce  of  tlie  mereory  in  the 
OEtern,  and  either  the  scale  or  cistern  is  raised  or 
lowered,  until  the  point  of  the  needle  and  its  image 
exactly  coincide. 

Vh,  Thie  instrument  is  employed  for  asoeitain- 
hg  the  amount  of  atmospherical  refraction  m  astro- 
nomical calculations,  in  measuring  altitades  and  in 
pngDOsticating  the  weather.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, on  land,  it  fieqnently^iroives  a  false  prophet, 
but  at  sea,  (according  to  Dr.  Amojt,)  the  case  is 
widely  difi^nt,  and  its  monitions  are  worthy  of 
atteotaoo.    (Elem.  Nat  PhiL  L  353.) 

Remarki.  The  above  js  a  brief  outline  of  the 
method  of  constructing  baromCten,  and  in  prepor- 
tioD  to  the  skill  therein  exercised  will  be  the  accu- 
ney  of  the  instrument  However  .cleverly  this 
may  have  been  performed,  it  is  nevertheless  found 
that  these  instruments  gradually  suflbr  deterioratiou 
fiom  the  external  air  inirinwiiting  itself  between  the 
mercoiy  and  the  glass  tube,  thus  lessening  the  per- 
fection of  the  vacuum.  Various  plans  luive  been 
pnpoaed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience  and  source 
of  enor.  Pntfessor  Daniels  lines  the  bottom  of  the 
tube  with  platinum  to  the  extent  of  about  )  of  an 
ineh;  this  has  proved  quite  sufficient  Dr.  Ure 
QM  pUtuMun  foil  for  me  same  purpose.  It  is 
mal,  as  I  have  aboMfe  described,  to  boil  the  metal 
after  its  mtroduction  into  the  glass  tube,  but  some 
penons  dnapprove  of  this  practice  in  consequence 
of  the  mercury  absorbing  a  little  oxygen  during  the 
pneesB,  and  instead  thereof,  they  strongly  heat  the 
gUai  tube  and  pour  in  the  mercury  very  hot 

BAROMETER,  PORTABLE,  (Simple.)  This 
imtrument  conaistB  in  general  of  a  tube  of  the  usual 
ka^  paaring  through  the  upper  parts  of  a  wooden 
cirtem,  to  which  it  is  glued,  and  the  bottom  of 
which  is  made  of  leather.  The  tube  being  filled 
with  mercury,  which  has  been  previously  well 
|hn]ged  of  air,  and  placed  in  a  proper  position,  the 
■ipeifliioas  mercury  descends  into  the  cistern,  and 
Knmes  a  level  m  the  tube  corresponding  with  the 
««isht  of  the  external  air.  The  surlace  of  the 
■neiciiry  in  the  cistern  is  adjusted  to  the  same  level 
by  a  oeiew,  which  presses  more  or  less  agauast  the 
flesbte  leather  at  the  bottom,  and  raises  or  de- 
Fmws  it  at  pleasure.  From  the  Une  of  this  level, 
*bieh  is  called  zero,  the  scale  coomienoes,  and  is 
nekoaed  upwards  to  the  height  of  about  33  inches ; 
the  aetoal  divMons  of  the  scale  begin  at  about  15 
inehea 

^Zmsrif.  The  most  accurate  portable  barome- 
loa  are  those  of  Gay  Lnssac  and  Bunten,  (Figofes 
3,  9.)  When  »€i  on  uuversai  joints  and  well 
balanced,  they  are  the  most  perfect  instruments 
far  tkm  that  have  been  yet  constructed. 

BAROMETER,  TROUGHTON'S  MARINE. 
f^  tnbe  of  this  mstrument  consists  of  two  parts, 
J"ned  together  about  5  inches  below  the  top ;  the 
bote  in  the  upper  part  being  about  i^^  of  an  mch, 
ndia  the  lower  part  only -^.    By  this 

diwrenoi 


partly  from  the  greater  friction  in  the  lower  end, 
the  motion  of  the  mercury  is  so  much  retarded, 
that  any  impulse  given  by  the  ship,  having  a  ten- 
dency to  raise  it,  will  scarcely  have  produced  a 
sensible  effect,  before  anqiposite  impulse  will  be 
given,  having  a  tendency  to  depress  it  To  coun- 
teract more  e^ctuallv  the  efiects  of  the  ship's  mo- 
tions, the  instnimert  m  suspended  in  gimbals. 

BAROMETER,  THE  VIAL.  Prep.  Take 
a  conunon  vial  and  cut  off  the  rim  and  part  of  the 
neck,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  cord  passed  round  it, 
and  moved  rapidly  to  and  fro,  in  a  sawing  direc- 
tion ;  the  one  end  being  held  mthe  left  hand  and 
the  other  fiistened  to  any  convenient  object,  while 
the  riflht  hand, holds  and  moves  the  vial;  when 
heated,  dip  it  -suddenly  into  cold  water,  and  tbepazt 
will  crack  off;  or  separate  it  with  a  file.  Tiien 
nearly  fill  the  vial  with  dean  water,  place  your 
finger  en  the  msnth  and  invert  it ;  withdrew  your 
finger  and  buspend  it  m  this  position  with  a  piece 
of  twiiac.  In  dry  weather  the  under  surface  of  the 
water  will  be  level  with  the  neck  of  the  bottle,  or 
even  concave ;  in  damp  weather,  on  the  contrary, 
a  drop  will  appear  at  the  month  and  continue  until 
it  falfii,  and  is  then  foUoWed  by  another  in  the  same 
way. 

barrnneirieal  corrtetiant.  Cistern  barometen 
formed  of  tubes  of  very  smill  diameters,  lequira 
what  is  called  "  oonectaon  lor  oapillanty." 

The  foUowmg  TaUe  is  taken  from  the  "Ency- 
clopedia Britannioai" 


^ putty. from  the 


loe  of  the  boras,  and 


Diam.  of  Tabs. 

DepssiiioB. 

Inches. 

Inches 

0*10 

0-1403 

0*15 

00803 

(H20 

00581 

095 

0O407 

0-30 

0O393 

0-35 

0H)211 

(h40 

0O153 

0-45 

0K)113 

0-50 

00083. 

0-60 

0O044 

0-70 

00023 

0-80 

0O012 

RemMrks.  It  will  be  seen,  that  as  the  tube  in- 
creases in  diameter,  so  the  depreonon  of  the  mer- 
cury leawiis.  Syphon  barameteis  that  have  each 
of  their  legs  of  equal  size,  require  no  correction,  aa 
the  depression  is  equal  at  both  ends.  A  correction 
is  also  made  for  tamperatura  in  nioe  observations, 
^but  this  is  of  too  scientific  a  nature  to  be  entered 
into  in  the  present  woik* 

BAROMETRICAL  RULES  FOR  PROG- 
NOSTICATING  THE  WEATHER. 

1.  After  a  oontinuaBee  of  dry  weather,  if  the 
barometer  begins  to  laJl  slowly  and  steadily,  rain 
will  oertamly  ensoe ;  hot  if  the.  fine  weather  has 
been  of  long  duration,  the  meroury  may  fijl  for  3 
or  3  days,  before  any  peroeptible  changa  takes 
place,  and  the  kmger  time  that  ds^ises  before  rain 
comes,  the  longer  the  wet  weather  ■  likely  to  last 

2.  ConverreTy,  if,  after  a  great  deal  of 
weather,  with  the  btraneter  belsv  its 
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the  ineiciiry  begins  to  rise  steadily  an^ 
dowiy,  fine  weather  will  oome,  though  3  or  3  wet 
days  may  fint  elapse ;  and  the  Bi»  weather  wUl  be 
the  more  permanent,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  that  passes  before  the  perceptible  change 
takes  place. 

3  On  either  of  the  two  foregoing  suppositions, 
if  tho  change  immediately  ensaen  on  the  motion 
of  the  mercury,  the  change  will  not  be  permanent 

4.  If  the  buometer  rises  slowly  and  steadily  for 
two  days  together,  or  more,  fine  weather  will  come, 
though  for  those  two  days  it  may  rain  incessantly, 
and  the  roTerse ;  but  if  the  barometer  rises  for  two 
days  or  more  during  rain^  and  then,  on  the  i4>- 
pearance  of  fine  wei^er,  begins  to  fall  again,  the 
fine  weather  will  be  very  transient,  and  vice  verta. 

5.  A  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer  in  spring  or 
autumn  indicates  wind ;  in  summer,  during  very 
hot  weather,  a  thunder-storm  may  be  expected ; 
in  winter  a  sudden  fall  after  frost  of  some  conti- 
nuance, indicates  a  change  of  wind  with  thaw  and 
rain ;  but  in  a  continued  frost  a  rise  of  the  mercury 
indicates  approaohmg  snow. 

6.  No  rapid  fluctuations  of  the  iMLrometer  are 
to  be  interpreted  as  indicating  either  dry  or  wet 
weather  of  any  continuance ;  it  is  only  the  stow, 
steady,  and  continued  rise  or  faB,  that  is  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  this  respect 

7.  A  rise  of  the  mercury  late  In  the  autumn, 
after  a  long  continuance  of  wet  and  windy  wea- 
ther, generally  indicates  a  change  of  wind  to  the 
northern  quartan,  and  the  approach  of  frost 

BARYTA.  8yn.  Paoroumi  or  Baeiuk. 
OxiDB  or  DITTO.    <See  Barium.) 

BARYTA,  SALTS  OF.  Prep,  AU  the 
soluble  salts  oi  baryta  may  be  made  by  solution  of 
its  carbonate  or  hydrate  in  the  dilute  acids,  and 
•the  insoluble  salts,  generally,  by  the  double  de- 
composition of  its  muriate,  by  a  soluble  salt  of  the 
acid. 

BARYTA,  TESTS  FOR.  AND  ITS  SALTS. 
I.  This  earth  forms  an  alkaline  solution  with 
water.  IL  Baryta  m  solution,  and  all  its  salts, 
giye  a  white  precipitate  in  alkaline  caibonates  and 
sulphates,  and  suli^iuric  acid ;  the  last  two  bemg 
insoluble  in  both  acid  and  alkaline  menstrua. 

BARYTA,  ALLOXANATE  OF.  Prep.  Add 
barytic  water  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  alloxan, 
heated  to  140^,  until  the  precipitate  formed, 
ceases  to  be  redissolved  od  s^ing ;  then  cool  and 
collect  the  crystahi,  and  repeat  the  process  of  add- 
faig  barytic  water  to  the  mother  liquor,  which  will 
thus  ftumish  sereral  crops  of  crystals.  CTse*  To 
form  some  salts. 

BARYTIN.  A  new  vegetable  base  dHCOveied 
by  Simon,  m  the  rhixomes  of  white  hellebore.  It 
is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  sulphates,  like  baryta,  hence  the  name ; 
and  this  property  affi>rds  a  means  for  its  separa- 
tion. 

BASE,  (nr  CHEKorniT.)  A  teim  applied  to 
metallie  oxides,  (from  their  formhig  salts  with 
acids,)  and  to  the  principal  constituent  of  a  com- 
pound. Thus:  9oda  Is  called  the  base  of  siiZvAofo 
of  tod^  (giauber  salts ;)  quinine  the  base  of  iitul- 
fkmte  of  gvtnins,  ^e.  Form  will  be  found  fai 
tills  book  for  the  preparation  of  the  principal  baaes, 
•  w  well  as  their  saHa. 

BASILIGON,  BLACK.    Pnp.    TeOow  wu 


1  lb. ;  black  rosin  and  olive  oil,  ot  each  2  Ibii  Pi 
Melt  together  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  canvu.^ 
RemarKs,  This  old  preparation  w  similar  to  tbo 
resin  cerate  of  the  London  Pharm.,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  containing  hlfLck  instead  of  yellow  rosin, 
linseed  oil,  used  hufead  of  olive  oil,  comes  cheaper, 
and  is  preferred  by  many  persons. 

BASSORIN.  Syn.  Iicsoutble  Gum.  The  in- 
soluble portion  of  gum  tiagacanlh,  itc,  after  the 
soluble  part  has  been  removed  with  water.  Prep.  It 
is  best  prepared  bysoaking  gum  bassora  in  a  Uige 
quantity  of  hot  water,  ai^  filtering  off  the  dear 
portion. 

BATEMAN'S  PECTORAL  DROPS.  Prep, 
Paregoric  iO  ok.  ;  tincture  of  castor  4  ox. ;  laoda^ 
num  1  OS. ;  tincture  of  saffixm  or  cochineal  1  ox. ; 
oil  of  aniseed  15  drops.  Mix.  Dooe,  A  teaqiooiL- 
fiil  or  more  in  coughs  and  cdds. 

BAT£MAN*S  ITCH  OINTMENT.  Prep. 
Carbonate  of  poUssa  1  ox. ;  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury i  ox. ;  hog  s  laid  and  floweis  of  fulphur^  of 
each  23  <k. ;  beigamotte  00  drops ;  rose-water  2 
ox.  Proe.  Mix  the  potassa  and  powders  w  th  a 
little  of  the  lard,  and  rub  them  well  together,  then 
add  the  remainder  of  the  lard,  previously  softened 
by  heat,  and  afterwards  the  roM-water  gently 
warmed  ;  stir  imtil  cold. 

BATHS,  BATHING.  General  Remarko. 
The  practice  of  bathing  is  not  only  an  act  of 
cleanliness,  but  is  eminently  conducive  to  health. 
The  delicate  pores  of  the  skin  soon  become  choked 
by  the  solid  matter  of  the  peispiration  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dirt,  and  require  frequent  abUition 
with  water,  to  preserve  their  natural  functions  in 
a  state  of  activity.  The  mere  wearing  of  flannel 
and  washing  the  more  exposed  parts  S  the  body, 
and  the  daily  use  of  dean  linen,  is  but  an  imper- 
fect attempt  at  cleanHness,  without  being  accom- 
panied by  entire  submenkm  of  the  body  in  ^fratec 
The  phlegmatic  Englishmau,  iinlike  his  livdy 
French  neigfabor,  seems  perfectly  incredulous  an 
this  point,  ud  would  sooner  spend  his  nxpence  or 
his  shiDfaig  in  a  glass  of  grog,  or  a  ride  to  Green- 
wich, than  hi  the  hedthy  recreation  of  the  hath. 

Bathmg  is  not  only  conducive  to  cleanliness, 
but  to  bom  the  [diyBical  and  mentd  hedth.  The 
body  cannot  be  hi  a  state  of  lively  Health,  while 
the  proper  offices  of  the  skm  are  interfered  with, 
any  more  than  wodd  be  the  case  with  either  oi 
the  other  excretory  organs,  placed  in  a  like  eondi 
tion.  Nor  can  the  mind,  dependent  as  it  is  on  the 
orgadxation  of  the  body,  escape  unharmed,  when 
the  animd  functions  are  imperfectly  performed. 
Intelleotud  and  mord  vigor  are  udversally  promo- 
ted by  the  unpereeptiUe  yet  controlling  influence 
of  the  physicd  system,  and  he  who  wodd  increase 
the  fanner,  cannot  go  on  a  safer  method  than  thai 
which  tends  to  preserve  or  improve  the  hedth. 

''On  the  continent,  *Maieon»  dee  Baine,*  or 
bathing-houses,'  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
chemists  and  druggists  are  in  this  countiy.  The 
infefenoe  necessaiily  is,  that  bathing  in  France  is 
as  much  patrodxed  as  physic  is  in  England.  The 
French  need  the  latter  less,  because  they  live 
more  temperatdy,  are  less  ground  down  to  think 
and  work ;  and  because  they  perform  generd  petw 
send  abhition  (to  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  moa* 
impoftant  functions  of  life,  namely,  free  penpim- 
tkm)  with  as  mnofa  xed  as  though  it  wera  •  i^ 
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daty^  The  indttcemdiit  to  such  fireqoeat 
of  the  warm  bath  among  our  Heighbon,  may 
be  fancied  to  be  the  low  ohaiges  lor  bathing,  and 
the  little  value  the  Meuiewi  attach  to  their  own 
tone.  The  first  notion  is  a  fallacy.  Warm  bath- 
ing on  the  continent  ie  not  cbaaper  in  comparison 
with  all  the  other  neceasariee  or  luzoriee  of  life, 
¥iewed  in  connectTon  with  a  foreigner's  resoorees, 
than  it  is  in  England.  With  regard  to  the  ap- 
parently little  importance  they  attach  to  their  own 
time,  they  are  wise  enough  to  discover,  that  life  is 
not  one  jot  sweeter  by  passing  sixteen  houia  a  day 
behind  the  desk  or  counter,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
recreation,  except  recreatioQ  be  to  count  the  gains  of 
snch  exilement ;  or  to  indulge  the  hope  of  amassiog  a 
sufficiency  to  do  the  *  important*  at  the  close  of  a 
weaned  life,  when  and  which  the  iniiimitiss  of  age 
foibid  to  enjoy.  A  Frenchman  Itves^  toorkw,  and 
enjova  kim»elf  to  ike  last.  Prince  Talleyrand 
iiea  in  armor;  kU  life  watt  a  bou^[uetin  tokich 
aU  but  the  tweeteet  JLowere  vers  excluded.  A 
Fzeochman  takes  the  bkth  for  the  mental  and  bodily 
graiifieation  it  afB>rds ;  he  can  iippreciate  the 
luxury  of  it,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  sensible 
ef  its.  healthfuhiesB.  An  Englishoian  is  such  a 
■tiShecked  fellow,  that  in  most  things^  he  will 
ooly  do  that  which  pleases  hira  best,  and  his 
^andard  of  pleasure  is  estimated  by  that  which 
adds  most  to  his  hoard,  and  which  gives  the  great- 
est amount  c»f  seAisfaction  to  the  inward  man. 
Advise  him^  to  take  a  warm  bath ;  the  answer  is, 
he  cannot  spare  the  time,  and  he  hates  the  bother 
of  uncrayating,  8lc  The  iraste  of  the  one  and 
the  trouble  of  the  other  add  not  to  his  income, 
whatever  they  may  to  his  health.  The  roast  beef, 
the  brandied  wines,  and  the  London-brewed  are 
his  stomach's  deities,  the  minor  godahips  being  blue 
pills  and  black  draughts.  The  latter  are  indL^ns- 
afale  attendants  upon  the  former,  to  temper  down 
Mr.  Bully  lest  he  become  a  giant  in  noses  and  car- 
buncles. A  Frenchman  knows  no  ill  but  what 
pleasure  denies ;  he  rarely  has  dyspepsia^  gout, 
rheumatism,  or  fevers.  Half  his  life  is  spent  in 
Elysium, — half  ours  in  PoROAToaT.    Indigestion, 


headaches,  restless  nights — the  blues  when  awake, 
and  the  terribles  when  asleep — fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  mind-absorbed  and  grossly-fed  Londoner,  while 
oar  lively  Parisian,  with  his  light  meal  and  sCQl 
Biore  lightsome  body,  finds  troi&le  only  in  broken 
limbs,  or  positive  starvation.'* 

The  warm  hath,  especially,  if  one  %f  the  most 
valuable,  but  most  neglected  remedies  which  we 
pfliseao.  It  is  generally  imagined  by  Englishmen, 
that  bathing  is  but  little  fitted  ibr  their  country, 
owing  to  the  changefulness  of  the  climate,  and 
that  to  attempt  to  place  a  sick  man  in  a  bath  in 
any  other  than  the  mildest  weather,  would  be  to 
subject  him  to  all  the  horrors  of  **  sniffiing,  sneex- 
iugt  coughingt  and  relapse,**  But  that  such  re- 
salts  of  bathing  have  no  existence  beyond  the 
Hinds  of  the  fearful,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced, 
must  be  acknowledged  by  every  candid  person. 
Even  the  cold  bath,  as  in  the  treatment  termed 
•'hydropathy,"  is  beneficial  when  applied  with 
judgment ;  and  it  is  only  nt  hen  common  discretion 
ii  not  exercised,  that  batJiing  under  any  shape 
ever  proves  injurious. 

Some  persons  are  very  susceptible  of  taking 
•old,  and  are  themselves  "living  barometers r 


but  even  to  them  warm  bathmg  would  prove  ad« 
vantageoUB.  One  half  of  the  rheumatic  twinges, 
swollen  limbs,  and  cramped  joints  that  occur  in 
such  persons,  would  give  way  before  proper  per- 
severance and  confidence  in  this  remedy. 

Whenever  in  delicate  persons  the  cold  bath  is 
deemed  proper,  the  warm,  tepid,  and  cool  bath 
may  be  used  as  a  preparative,  and  when  the  for- 
mer is  at  length  adopted,  it  should  be  «t  first  only 
for  one  or  two  minutes  at  a  time,  gradually  in- 
creased to  a  Quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes ; 
care  being  taken  never  to  remain  immersed  suf- 
ficiently long  to  induce  a  seusation  of  cold  on  com- 
ings out  A  healthy  reaction  should  follow  the 
bath,  and  a  pleasing  glow  of  warmth  should  difiuse 
itself  over  the  surface  of  the  body.  If  this  be  not 
the  case,  the  bath  has  either  been  indulged  in  too 
long,  or  been  injudiciously  taken.  When  any 
symptoms  appear  that  contra-indicate  the  use  of 
the  cpld  bath,  the  tepid,  warm,  or  vapor  bath  may 
^be  substituted,  accoidin^  to 'circumstances. 

In  eonelusion,  I  may  remark,  that  bathmg,  c#- 
peeiaUy  in  water  at  a  temperature  nearly  similar 
to  that  of  our  bodies,  (tepid  bath,)  is  at  once  .ne 
of  the  most  cleanly  and  health-preserving  luxuries, 
or,  I  should  say,  necessaries  of  life.  The  following 
short  notice  of  each  description  of  bath,  is  all  the 
space  that^can  be  spared  for  this  subject. 

L  Affusion  of  cold  water  over  the  surface  of 
the  body,  has  been  adopted  vrith  success,  for  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  some  fevers.  In  scarlatina, 
Slc.,  sponging  The  body  with  tepid  water,  or  water 
mixed  with  vinegar,  has  been  employed  instead. 

n.  Air  bath,  a.  (Cold,)  The  mere  exposure 
of  the  body  in  il  state  of  nudity  to  the  atmo^here, 
forms  the  common  air  bath.  It  has  been  found 
useful  in  allaying  slight  degrees  of  febrile  excite- 
ment, and  to  act  as  a  mild  tonic,  when  not  too 
long  continued. 

b.  {Hot.)  This  consists  in  placmg  the  patient 
in  an  apartment  to  which  heated  air  is  admitted. 
It  is  generally  considered  to  be  more  stimulant 
than  th9  vapor  bath ;  it  produces  a  powerful  per- 
spiration, and  has  been  recommended  in  cholera, 
congestive  levers,  rfaeumatismi  scaly  skin-dis- 
eases, dbC. 

III.  Chlorine  bath.  Water  hddmg  in  solution 
a  small  quantity  of  chlorine  gas.  Its  action  has  not 
been  much  examined.  I  may  mention  here,  that 
I  have  seen  several  cases  of  itch  cured  by  two  or 
three  immersions  in  a  warm  bath,  to  which  a  lit- 
tle chloride  of  lime  has  been  added. 

IV.  Cold  bath.  The  temperatitfe  of  this  bath 
varies  from  45°  to  85°.  It  is  considered  tonic  and 
stimulant,  when  not  too  long  continued.  To  pro- 
duce itB  full  effects,  the  patient  should  feel  a  plea- 
sant glow  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  imme- 
diately on  coming  out  of  the  water.  If  a  sensation 
of  coldness  or  shivering  follows,  it  should  not  be 
repeated.  The  duration  of  the  immersion  may 
vary  from  two  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
depending  upou  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and 
the  feelings  of  the  bather;  the  latter  period  not 
being  too  long,  protided  swimming  or  violent  ex- 
ercise be  adopted  in  the  bath.  The  temperature 
of  the  water  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the  coast  of 
England,  varies  in  summer  from  55°  to  70°. 

The  following  hints  on  cold  bathing  may  be  ia^ 
teresting  to  the  reader 
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1.  "In  vtmag  the  cold  Iwth,  it  is  of  ««wntial 
importance  to  know  that  there  ia  no  truth  in  the 
vulgar  opinion^  that  it  is  safer  to  enter  the  waler 
when  thie  body  is  cool,  and  that  penons  faeatod  by 
exercise,  .and  beginning  to  pertpire,  should  wait 
till  they  are  perfectly  cooled. 

"  It  is  a  rule  liable  to  no  exception,  that  mode- 
rate exercise  ought  always  to  preoede  cold  bath- 
ing ;  for  neither  previous  reot,  nor  exereioe  to  a 
violent  degree^  is  proper  on  this  occasion.     , 

2.  "  The  duration  of  cold  bathing  ought  to  be 
short,  and  most  be  determined  by  the  bodily  con- 
stitution and  sensation  of  the  individual;  for 
healthy  penons  may  continue  in  it  much  longer 
than  valetudinarians.  In  sunmer  it  may  be  en- 
joyed for  an  hour,  when  in  spring  or  autumu,  one 
or  two  minutes  wiU  be  sufficient  <  Under  similar 
circumstances,  oold  water  acts  on  aged  and  lean 
persons  with  more  violence  than  on  the  young  and 
corpulent ;  hence  the  former,  even  in  the  hottest 
days  of  summer,  can  seldAm  with  safety  remain  in 
the  bath  longer  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  while 
the  latter  are  generally  able  to  sustain  its  impres- 
sions for  a  much  longer  period. 

3.  "  The  head  should  firrt  come  in  contact  with 
the  water,  either  by  immersion^  by  being  showered 
upon,  or  by  covering  it  for  a  minute  with  a  wet 
cloth,  and  then  jdungmg  head  foremast  into  the 
water. 

4.  "  As  the  immenrion  will  be  less  felt  when  it 
is  efiected  suddenly,  and  as  it  is  of  consequence 
that  the  fiist  impression  should  be  uni^^rm  over 
the  body,  the  bath  ought  not  to  be  entered  slowlv 
or  timorously,  l^ut  with  a  degree  of  boldness.  A 
contrary  method,  in  some  constitutions,  is  danger- 
ous, as  it  propels  the  blood  from  the  upper  to  the 
lower  parii  of  the  body,  and  thus  predisposes  to  a 
fit  of  apoplexy.  For  these  reasons,  the  ehower 
bath  is  attended  with  considerable  advantages, 
because  it  transmits  the  water  quickly  over  the 
whole  body. 

5.  *-*  The  morning  b  the  proper  time  for  using 
the  cold* bath,  unless  it  be  in  a  river;  in  which 
case  the  aftenioon,  or  from  one  to  two  houta  be- 
fore sunset,  will  be  more  eligible.  On  the  whole, 
one  hour  after  a  light  breakfast,  or  two  houis  be- 
fore, or  four  after  dinneOr,  are  the  best  periods  of 
the  day  for  this  purpose.  t 

6.  "  While  the  bather  is  in  the  water,  be  should 
not  remain  inactive,  but  apply  brisk  and  general 
friction,  and  move  his  arms  and  legs,  to  promote 
the  circulation  of  the  fluids  from  the  heart  to  the 
extremities.  It  is  extremely  imprudent  to  con- 
tinue in  the  wsiter  till  a  second  chilliness  attacks 
the  body. 

7.  *<  Immediately  after  leaving  the  bath,  it  is 
Bsoeesary  that  the  bather  should  quickly  wipe  his 
body  dry  with  a  coarse  dry  cloth.  He  should  not 
afterward*  sit  inactive,  but  if  the  season  permit, 
he  ought  to  take  gentle  exercise,  till  the  usual  cir- 
culation, and  the  customary  action  of  the  muscles, 
be  restored. 

8.  "  The  best  place  for  cold  bathing  is  in  the 
Ma,  or  a  clear  river ;  but  where  neither  of  these 
oan  be  conveniently  had,  the  shower  bath  may  be 
used. 

9.  « The  principal  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  cold  bathing,  besides  the  salutary  exercise, 
are  either  the  reduction  of  excessive  heat,  or  the 


pioducing  of  a  salutary  reaction  of  the  aystem.  Ii 
the  former,  it  has  been  found  useful  in  several  fe« 
ven.  Affusion,  however,  in  tboae  cases,  is  most 
advisable,  and  more  efficacious  in. reducing  the 
morbid  temperature,  than  immersion.  But  the 
cold  affusion  must  -not  be  employed  in  the  cold 
stage.  As  soon  as  the  hot  fit  ^  formed,  the  cold 
affusion  is  to  be  used  immediately,  and  repeated 
oocasionally.  In  the  sweating  stage,  it  is  to  be 
cautiously  avoided.     ' 

**  In  nervous  diseases,  too,  the  odd  bath  has 
sometimes  been  of  service. 

"  In  gouty  and  rheumatic  complaints,  in  di^ 
eases  of  the  hip-jdnt,  lumbago,  or  sciatica,^  after 
the  removal  of  those  complaints  by  the  use  of  the 
vapor  or  hot  bath,  and  in  conjunction  with  other 
remedies,  the  alternation  of  the  cold  with  the  va- 
por bath  fortifies  the  constitution  against  a  return 
of  such  attacks. 

10.  "  The  best  preparation  for  cold  bathing,  is 
to  begin  with  a  warm,  then  a  tepid,  and  after- 
wards a  cool  bath;  after  this  course  the  bather 
may  in  general  plunge  with  safety  into  the  cold 
bath.  In  most  cases,  a  bath  every  second  day, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  warm  bathing  to 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  will  be  sufficiently  frequent ; 
afterwards  the  cold  immersion  may  be  c<mtinued 
daily." 

V.  The  douche  consist^  in  the  projection  of  a 
stream  .of  Oold  water  from  a  tube  upou  any  part 
of  the  body.  It  is  powerfully  sedative,  and  has 
been  long  employed  in  inflammation  of  the  teun. 
It  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  its  action  is  so 
powerful  that  a  full  inflammatory  pulse  frequently 
sinks  into  one  almost  imperceptible,  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  methods 
of  applying  cold  water  adopted  by  the  hydropa- 
thists. 

VI.  Medicated  baths.  These  consist  of  water 
holding'  in  solution  various  -medicinal  substances; 
as  wine-baths,  milk-baths,  soup-batbs — these  have 
been  used  to  convey  nourishment  to  the  body; 
sulphureous  baths,  mercuriid  baths,  &e.,  used  in 
skin  diseases,  syphilis,  &^. ;  aromatic  and  chaly- 
beate baths,  employed  as  tonics ;  acid  baths,  some- 
times used  to  remove  the  effects  of  mercury,  dtc. 

VII.  Nitromuriatic  bath.  Prep.  Mix  3  fluid 
ounces  of  muriatic  acid  with  2  fluid  ounces  of  ni- 
tric acid,  and  5  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water,  and 
add  3  ounces  of  the  above  mixture  to  every  gallon 
of  water  in  the  bath.  Should  the  bath  prick  the 
skin,  a  little  more  water  may  be  added. 

Remarks.  This .  bath  was  first  introduced  as  a 
remedy  for  Ijver  complaints.  It  must  be  contained 
in  a  wooden  vessel,  and  may  be  used  as  a  hip, 
knee,  or  foot-bath,  a  knee -bath  being  the  one  gen- 
erally adopted  in  England.  The  inventor.  Dr. 
Scott,  once  plunged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  up  to 
his  chin  in  a  bath  of  this  kind  in  India,  and  thus 
cured  him  of  a  severe  hepatic  affection. 

VIII.  Sulpliur  bath.  a.  The  patient  b  placed 
(not  including  the  head)  in  a' species  of  box,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  put  a  piece  of  hot  ironron 
which  a  little  sulphur  is  thrown,  great  care  being 
taken  to  avoid  the  escape  of  the  fumes,  and  the 
inhalation  of  the  same  by  either  the  patient  or  the 
attendants.  Another  method  is  to  djssolve  a  little 
sulphuret  of  potassium  in  the  water  of  a  eonmKNi 
warm  bath.    The  proportion  is  1  ox.  of  the  sal 
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■hmet  to  8  galloM  of  water.  This  form  of  the 
Wh  IB  not,  however,  quite  as  efficient  as  the  gase- 
ous one  first  described. 

&.  {Dupuytren*»  gelatinO'WlphurouM  hath.) 
This  is  fornuA  by  dissolTixur  1  ox.  of  the  snlphuret 
of  potaasiam  and  4  oz.  of  Flandeis  glue,  in  every 
8  gallons  of  the  water  of  a  warm  Iwtb.  It  is  an 
imitation  of  the  celebrated  waters  of  Bareges,  the 
^ae  supplying  the  place  of  the  basque  found  in 
the  latter. 

Remarks.  The  sulphur-bath  under  any  form  is 
a  powerful  remedy  in  every  description  of  skin 
diseaoe.  Leprosy,  the  most  obstinate  of  all,  has 
been  cured  by  it  The  common  itch  requires  only 
one  or  two  applications  of  the  sulphur-bath  to 
eradicate  it  entirely.  All  forms  of  scurf,  whether 
on  the  face,  head,  or  body,  yield  to  its  influence. 
Local  irritation  occasioned  by  minute  pimples,  or 
inflammatory  patches  of  disordered  skin,  is  speed- 
ily rabdoed  and  removed.  Scrofula,  and  also  those 
tJSictiooB  for  which  the  warm  or  vap6r  baths  have 
been  recommended,  will  derive  powerful  assistance 
from  the  sulphur-bath. 

IX.  Tepid  bath.  The  temperature  of  this  bath 
varies  from  85^  to  93^  Fahr.,  88^  being  considered 
a  medium  temperature.  Its  action  on  the  body  is 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  warm  and  cold 
baths,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  purposes  of 
cleanliness,  and  promoting  the  healthy  action  of 
the  skin.  It  is  frequently  employed  as  a  prepara- 
tive to  cold  bathing. 

X.  The  warm  bath  has  a  temperature  of  from 
92^  to  100<^  Fahr.,  or  about  that  of  the  human 
bodv. 

Remarks.  The  warm  bath  is  at  once  the  most 
lozurious  and  efibctive  mode  of  bathing,  and  if 
taken  under  proper  restrictions,  is  highly  conducive 
to  health.  If  only  on  the  grounds  of  personal 
cleanliness,  this  species  of  bathing  has  the  highest 
daim  on  our  attention.  **  The  sensations  attend- 
ant upon  immersion  in  a  warm  bath  are  most  de- 
ficioua.  Its  effect  is,  first  to  increase  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  to  determine  it  to  the  skin ; 
after  a  few  minutes  an  agreeable  and  universal,  in- 
creaae  of  heat  is  experienced ;  the  face,  and  fore- 
bead  generally,  are  soon  bedewed  with  perspira- 
tion :  a  pleasing  and  prevailing  calm  is  felt,  men- 
tally and  physically ;  and  after  remaining  in  some 
12  or  15  minutes,  coming  out  and  dressing,  the 
refrediin^  feeling  and"  consciousness  of  personal 
purity  give  rise  to  associations  of  the  most  happy 
character.  The  warm  bath  may  be  taken  at  any 
time  during  the  day :  it  is  perhaps  better  to  em- 
ploy it  upon  an  empty  stomach,  or  before  a  meal, 
rather  than  after  one.  The  temperature  should 
be  from  98^  to  100^ ;  the  time  of  immersion  should 
not  exceed  15  minutes.  The  old  idea  that  it  is 
relaxing,  is  erroneous,  except  where  persons  re- 
main in  for  hours,  as  some  people  do,  or  where  it  is 
taken  too  often.'* 

The  warm  bath,  in  a  medical  point  of  view,  is 
eqiecially  adapted  to  eeneral  torpor  of  the  system, 
liver  and  bowel  comiMaints,  hypochondriasis,  h3rs- 
terical  aflTections,  morbid  suppressions,  dry  skin, 
neariv  all  cutaneous  and  nervous  diseases,  chronic 
rheumatism,  Slc  As  a  tonic  or  stimulant  alter 
excessive  fatigue,  great  mental  excitement,  or 
physical  exertion,  it  is  unequalled,  and  furnishes 
one  of  the  most  wholesome,  and  at  the  same  time 


luxurious  sources  of  refreshment  we  are  acquainted 
with. 

XI.  The  vapoT'hath  consists  in  vapor  being  ad* 
mitted  to  the  apartment,  and  thus  not  only  is  ths 
body  immersed  in  it,  but  it  is  inhaled  as  well  It 
is  used  at  difliereiit  temperatures,  known  by  tho 
name  of  tenid,  when  the  temperature  varies  from 
90^  to  IWP ;  warm,  when  from  100^  to  113<' ; 
and  hot,  from  110^  to  130^ ;  but  when  the  vapor 
is  not  iuJialed,  the  heat  of  the  latter  may  be  raised 
to  160«. 

Remarks.  The  principal  action. of  the  vapor- 
bath  is  to  produce  a  copious  diaphoresis.  In  fact* 
it  is  the  most  powerful  diaphoretic  agent  known. 
It  is  a  certain  specific  for  a  cold ;  and  in  all  thoae 
eases  wherein  warm  bathing  is  recommended,  the 
vapor-bath  ranks  highest  It  constitutes  the  most 
powerful  pharmaceutical  remedy  existent:  com- 
bined with  friction,  or  shampooing,  its  utility  in 
cases  requiring  an  additional  action,  as  in  con- 
tracted muscles,  tendons*  &c,  b  much  increased ; 
*<and  instances  are  numerous,  where  the  lame 
have  thrown  aside  their  cratches,  and  the  bed- 
ridden have  again  mixed  with  the  world,  after  a 
few  applications  of  this  bath.'*  *'  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  a  patient  start  and  shriek  with  ag- 
ony before  entering  the  bath,  and  to  receive  his 
congratulations  and  thanks  on  his  coming  out: 
they  will  oftentimes  exclaim^ — *  It  is  wonderful ! 
I  eould  fwt  have  believed  it^-I  am  weU-^I  cam 
walk — /  can  jump  !*  ** 

The  vapor-bath  is  adnunistered  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism, stiff  joints,  long-continued  indigestiott, 
gout,  lumbago,  sciatica,  scrofulous  swellings,  fever, 
skin  diseases,  &«.,  but  should  be  avoided  in  acnto 
inflammations,  and  for  penons  of  ^  very  full  and 
excitable  habit  of  bodv. 

XII.  The  shower-bath.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  a  modification  of  thfi  oold  bath  or  plunge  bath, 
and  its  effects  are  similar.  The  cold  shower-bath 
is  however  less  alarming  to  nervous  persons,  and 
less  liable  to  produce  cramp,  than  cold  immersion: 
it  may  be  considered  as  the  best  and  safest  mode 
of  cold  bathing,  and  is  recommended  in  many  ner- 
vous complaints. 

It  has  aliM  aflforded  relief  in  some  cases  of  in- 
sanity. 

Where  the  savmg  of  expense  is  an  object,  or  a 
regular  shower-bath  is  not  to  be  procured,  a  large 
common  watoriug-pot  filled  with  cold  water  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute.  Let  the  patient  sit  un- 
dressed upon  a  stool,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
large  tub,  and  poor  the  water  from  the  pot  over  the 
head,  face,  neck,  shouMerB,  and  all  parts  of  the 
body,  progressively  down  to  the  feet,  until  the 
whole  has  been  thoroughly  wetted. 

BATHS,  TO  HEAT.  Various  methods  have 
been  proposed  for  this  purpose,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  expensive  and  unsuited  to  private  fami- 
lies. The  following  plan,  however,  is  an  exception 
to  the  above,  and  wUl  be  found  at  once  cheap  and 
convenient 

Itauan  PULif  OP  WAnMmo  bathsl  This  consists 
m  immersing  in  the  bath  a  sort  of  v  or  syphon- 
shaped  sheet  iron  tube,  furnished  with  a  little  fire- 
place, near  the  bottom,  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
charooaL  In  the  following  figure  is  given  a  rep- 
resentation of  this  simple  apparatus  and  its  apptt- 
eation. 


t,  Tbe  lutR  aim  at  tlM  wumtnc-Iiibs  br  whleti  U 

.._-_!  i.i.i-j~.™i  —ji "-i  iIm  fnmet  flj  off. 
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A  Tha  ln-(nK,  Id  nppon  iha  tnnilKf  cliUM*L 

BATHS,  THE  SITUATION  OF.  This 
riMold  alwa^  be,  if  ponible,  near  tbe  principn] 
bedrooau  on  the  nma  floor,  for  Ui«  lake  of  reitdy 
vxnm  lo  them,  and  in  a  pisce  wbera  plenty  of 
good  water  can  be  procured. 

BATHS,  (iM  Ciuirm-i.r.)  Thus  mcettj'  con- 
Mat  of  wHtei  oi  alkBline  aalatioua,  in  vrliicli  vewele 
are  plnoed  contaioiag  aubManoea  tliat  it  is  c!e«niUB 
to  Kihmit  to  ■  iimited  degree  of  heat.  The  high- 
est temperul  iire  that  can  be  eivea  lo  any  aubstance 
contained  in  a  veeael  placed  in  anothei  of  boiling 
water,  ia  abont  305  or  S06°  ;  but  by  adding  one- 
fiflh  of  aall  (0  the  bath,  a  heat  of  313°  may  be 
obtained.  Batha  of  fuiible  metal,  aaturated  sola. 
tiona  of  salt,  nnd,  and  (on  the  large  acale)  tteam, 
are  alao  used.     (See  BoiuHO  Point.) 

BATH  METAL.  Prep.  Melt  logelber,  under 
charcoal,  t  lb.  of  bnua,  with  4^  oi.  of  apallor. 

BATH  PIPE.  Prtp.  Powdered  white  nigar 
1  lb. ;  Italian  juice  (diaaolved  in  a  little  water)  3 
01. ;  powdered  gtm  arabic  1  oi.  Proc.  Make 
them  m[o  a  Riff  man  with  wenn  water,  and  nil 
it  into  the  usual  fonn. 

BATTER,  (in  CoOKUT.)  A  mixture  of  flour, 
milK,  eggB,  oil,  or  butter,  and  frequently  apioea, 
beat  together  to  a  thin  paate.  Um.  To  oover  Ta- 
riooa  articles  during  the  operatioo  of  cooking,  and 
alao  lo  form  pnddioga. 

BATTERY,  GALVAWIC  OR  VOLTAIC. 
An  initiument  or  apparatua  for  the  prodoctioa  of 
an  electrical  current  by  chomical  decompoiiliDn. 

One  of  the  moM  tiseful  foima  of  the  galvanic 
battery  ia  that  propoeed  by  ProfMaor  Daaiell,  and. 
cammonly  known  by  his  name.  Ita  peculiar  ad- 
*antagta  aiisB  from  ita  aotim  cmtinaing  without 
interruption  for  a  long  time,  henoe  the  name  of 
amitaat  baltrry  that  oaa  been  applied  to  it  The 
tbIlowiDg  figure  will  eq)laiu  ita  ooaatruclion. 

Between  tbe  membrane  and  tbe  eopper  cylinder 
la  poured  a  eaturated  aolution  oS  blue  vitriol,  and 
ID  tiie  oiaphragm  or  cylinder  B,  dilute  aulphuric 
acid  of  the  a.  g.  of  I'136  made  with  about  1  part 
(rf  «l  of  vitriol  and  7  or  6  of  water.  The  battery 
ii  now  ready  to  be  appUed  to  the  purpowa  of  elec- 
trotyping,  for  which  one  ia  qaito  aufficient  j  tix  of 
theae  ajmple  battsriH  wilt  form  a  circle  of  consid- 
erable power,  and  about  SO  will  produce  one  auf- 
fiaentiy  atroog  for  moat  experiments  of  demonitra- 
lion  and  reaeaich. 


A.  A  copper  cyHada  Oiled  widi  a  nnraled  lelallaii  of 
nlphaie  of  eopper. 

B.  A  unaller  peroo*  cyUnder  er  iDeiiitoii.Be,  BwaiBlns 
miiunDf  Ipanofoilof  viniol  udToT  water. 

.  A  rod  of  tine  lupponed  in  iha  imaller  lyliDdar  by  ttw 

ilfAil]  of^Diall  bolM,  fbr>Dp9cii«B|  [iT>Ia)a  irf 

«  aod  /,  Bcrewt  and  can  to  umDeel  the  wknn  #-  ajDj^ 
wlIA  the  billery. 


^wei  ii  formed  by  arraneiog  a  series  of  cells,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  in  each  of  which  ia  placed  b 
■mallei  cell,  of  1  inch  in  diameter.  The  latter  ore 
filled  with  a  aolution  ofiulphuret  irf  potanium,  of 
the  ap.  gr.  1'14,  and  tbe  former  with  nitric  acid,  of 
tbe  >p-  gr.  1-35,  the  pain  ale  then  connected  to- 
gether with  imali  diws  of  platinum  foil. 

IIL    Profamr  Jacebi  has   lately  described  a 
lyaimple,  cheap,  and  eoniienient  form  of  battery 
id  to  be  diicovered  by  a  Rtiaaian  prince,  but 
wh'ch  is,  in  reality,  only  an  adaptation  on  th« 
II  scale,  of  the    terraqueous   battery  of  Mr. 
I,  by  which  he  works  his  telegraph.  T^ia  new 
battery  is  formed  by  immeninga  plate  of  zinc  and 
another'  of  copper,   in    common    garden  mould, 
placed  in  a  flower -pot,  when,  on  completing  Iho 
circuit,  a  powerful  current  of  electricity  ia  pro- 
duced.    All  that  is  necessary  to  keep  up  the  ac- 
tion of  the  baCtery-ia  lo  moieten  the  eartb  with  & 
little  water.     The  plateB  ahould  be   placed  eqiii- 
dstant  fhim  each  other,  and  tbe  aides  of  the  pot. 
The  pn)rew>r  has  had  a  hattetj  of  twenty  of  them 
at  work  for  a  month  without  their  activity  being 
apparently  diminished. 

BEANS.  QuaL  A  wholesome  esculent,  when 
laleu  in  tbe  green  atate,  and  well  cooked,  but  apt 
.o  produce  flatulence  unlesa  combined  with  spices, 
[u  the  dried  or  ripe  state  they  are  more  difficult  ol 
digestion,  and  are  apt  to  distend  tbe  stomach. 
Beans  are  mostly  cooked  by  bailing  in  water,  to 
which  a  little  salt  of  tartar  has  been  added,  to  pre- 
lerve  their  green  color. 

BEANS,  CULTIVATION  OF.  Beans  should 
lucceed  a  grain  crop,  provided  the  ground  is  in 
decent  order,  and  not  worn  out  by  previous  work- 
ing. Lea  than  four  bushels  of  seed  ought  not  lo  be 
used  per  acre,  and  this  ia  best  sown  by  running  the 
drill-barrow  after  every  third  ploagh  ^  afleiwards 
harrowing  before  the  young  plant*  reach  the  sur- 

Dung  ia  frequently  given  to  beans,  especially 
whoa  they  succeed  wheat,  that  had  not  received 
laaure.  It  is  beet  applied  on  tha  atnbble,  before 
le  winter  ploughing  ia  given,  or  it  may  be  thrown 
to  tbe  drills  with  the  aeed.  fieana  require  hoelni 
■  earthing  up,  which  ia  aometimeB  done  by  hand 
'  plough ;  they  also  require  weeding,  which  musl 
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b»  done  by  hand,  after  the  hoeing.  Before  beans 
tie  cat  they  should  be  well  ripened,  and  may  be 
feseraily  harvested  at  the  end  of  September  or 
Mginning  of  October.  They  should  be  cut  with 
the  sickle  and  tied  in  sheaves,  and  in  stacking 
them  a  '*  bole"  or  air  funnel,  should  be  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  stack,  in  such  a  manner  that  a  cur- 
rent of  air  may  pervade  the  whole.  (See  Bajilet.) 

BEAR'S  GREASE.  This  fat  kmuch  esteem* 
ed  for  promoting  the  growth  of  the  hair,  but  in 
leahty  possesses  no  superiority  over  any  other  ani- 
mai  fat.  The  mass  of  that  which  is  sold  in  Eng- 
land is  hog*s  lajd.  The  quantity  annually  con- 
nmed  in  Great  Britain  and  exported,  is  estimated 
^  at  several  tons,  being  a  larger  quantity  than  all  the 
bean  at  present  procurable  in  Europe  would  supr- 
ply,  if  slaughtered  and  roasted  for  their  fat. 

BEARDS  GREASE.  (FACTITIOUS.)  Prep, 
Hog^  lard  16  oz.;  flowers  of  benzoin  and  palm 
dl,  of  each  ^  oz.  Proe.  Melt  together  until  com- 
bined, and  stir  until  cold.  Remarke.  This  article 
^  docs  not  readily  become  rancid  "by  age,  and  may 
be  scented  at  pleasure. 

BECHAMEL,  (in  Cooury.)  A  variety  of 
fine  white  broth,  or  consomm^e,  thickened  with 
creaBL  Proc.  Cut  lean  veal  and  ham  or  bacon 
into  small  slices,  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with  a 
good  piece  of  butter,  an  onion,  a  blade  of  mace,  a 
fewmashroom«buttons,  a  bit  of  thyme,  and  a  bay- 
leaf;  fry  the  whole  over  a  very  slow  fire,  but  not 
to  brown  it ;  thicken  it  with  flour.  Add  an  equal 
qoantity  of  good  veal  or  mutton  broth,  and  cream. 
Let  it  boil  gently  one  hour,  stirring  it  all  the  tune. 
Strain  it  through  a  soup-strainer. 

BEECHWOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 2  oz.  of  dragon's  blood  and  1  oz.  of  aloes  in 
1  quart  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  apply  it  to 
the  lurface  of  the  wood  .previously  well  polished. 

II.  Wash  over  the  surface  of  the  wood  With 
aqnafortis,  and  when  thoroughly  dry  give  it  a  coat 
of  the  above  vamkh. 

IIL  Boil  1  lb.  of  logwood  chips  in  2  quarts  of 
water,  and  add  2  handfuls  of  walnut  peels ;  boil 
again,  then  stnin,  and  add  1  pint  of  good  vinegar, 
IS  above. 

BEEF.  Qu^  The  flesh  of  a  bullock,  not 
past  the  midcUe  age,  is  very  nutritious,  and  espe- 
dally  adapted  to  persons  of  good  appetite,  or  that 
btbor,  or  take  much  exercise.  It  is  also  well  suit- 
ed for  penons  of  delicate  constitutions,  if  not  oyer- 
cooked,  and  left  full  of  gravy,  in  which  case  it  will 
lit  lightly  on  the  stomach,  and  its  fat  prove  afanost 
as  digestihle  as  that  of  veal. 

Ch&iee,  Ox  beef  is  ccmsidered  the  best,  and  may 
be  known  by  having  a  fine  smooth-  open  grain,  a 
good  red  color,  and  a  tender  texture.  The  fat 
shoold  look  whitish  yellow,  or  but  slightly  yellow. 
Cow  beef  has  a  closer  grain  than  ox  beef,  and  the 
lean. a  deeper  red ;  bull  beef  is  closer  still,  the  fat 
hard  and  skinny,  the  lean  of  a  deep  red,  and  it  has 
I  a  stranger  smeU.  Heifer  beef  resembles  ox  beef, 
i  except  in  being  smaller,  for  which  reason  it  is  pre- 
ferred in  some  families.  The  best  roasting  pieces 
are  the  sirloin  and  the  long  ribs,  but  the  short  ribs 
and  the  silver  side  of  the  rouiul  are  also  sometimes 
roasted,  but  do  not  turn  out  so  welL  These  pieces 
are  much  improved  by  being  steeped  for  three 
or  four  hours  in  a  marinade  made  with  three 
puis  of  water  and  one  of  vinegar,  before  xoasting. 
A  14 


BEBF  A-LA-MODE.  Prep,  I,  «Cat  out 
the  bone  from  the  beef,  and  convert  it,  with  the 
trimmings,  into  gravy ;  then  stuff  the  orifice  with 
rich  foroemeat  Half  roast  it,  and  before  it  is  put 
into  the  stewpan.  Lard  the  top  with  dtied  and 
pickled  mushrooms,  adding  mushroom-powder  in 
the  orifices ;  then  put  in  two  quarts  of  grevy  from 
the  bones,  a  large  onion  stuck  with  cloves,  and 
two.  carrots  cut  in  slices.  When  the  beef  ban 
stewed  till  it  is  quite  tender,  strain  and  thicken 
the  sauce,  add  to  it  a  glass  of  wine,  mushrooms, 
and  oystexB,  and  sippets  of  fried  paste :  either  the 
mushrooms  or  oysters  may  be  omitted,  if  the  fla- 
vor of  either  should  not  be  desirable." 

II.  "  Take  3  lbs.  of  the  rump,  or  any  part  of 
the  beef  which  will  stew  well ;  trim  it  nicely,  and 
cut  (^  all  the  fat  Chop  all  sorts  of  sweet  herbs 
together  very  finely,  with  a  little  shalot,  and  a 
great  deal  i>f  spice,  and  put  them  into  a  saucer  of 
vinegar,  that  has  been  rubbed  with  garlic.  Cut 
fat  iMcon  into  long  ^ips-  and  dip  it  into  the  herbs 
and  vinegar ;  lard  the  beef  regularly  on  both  sides, 
if  necessary,  in  order  that  it  should  be  thoroughly 
flavored;  rub  the  beef  over  with  the  herbs  and 
spioe ;  flour  the  meat,  ttia  a  piece  of  butter,  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour,  and  a  pint  of 
water.  Bake  the  beef  in  an  oven,  strain  the  gra- 
vy, which  will  scareely  require  either  thickening 
or  browning,  and  serve  it  up  with  pickles  on  the 
top.  It  is  most  excellent  when .  cold,  but  should 
be  served  upshot  at  first  The  gravy  may  be 
boiled  to  a  glaze  if  necessary.  It  will  require  a 
good  deal  of  spice  ;  a  tea|tpoonfuI  of  cayenne  pep  • 
per,  one  of  white  pepper,  a  saltspoonful  of  allspice, 
half  the  quantity  of  pounded  cloves^  and  a  blade 
of  maoe  pounded,  or  the  mixed  spices  may  be 
used." 

BEEF,  COLLARED.  **  Take  the  best  part 
of  a  shin  of  beef,  of  which  soup  has  been  made, 
(fw  it  must  be  stewed  until  vety  tender,)  and  an 
ox-tail,  also  well-stewed ;.  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  season  them  well,  add  a  glass  of  wine  and 
a  glass  of  ketchup,  and  put  it  into  a  stewpan  cov- 
ered with  a  part  of  the  liquor  in  wliich  the  ox-tail 
has  been  boiled ;  stew  it  for  about  twenty  minutes* 
and  then  put  it  into  a  mould.  It  must  be  very 
cold  before  it  is  turned  out.  This  is  a  good  way 
of  employing  the  beef  and  heel  when  soup  or  jelly 
is  made ;  a  few  chopped  sweet  herbs  may  be  add- 
ed, and  hard  eggs  cut  into  slices,  or  pickles,  such 
as  sliced  cucumbers,  intermingled.  The  flavor 
may  be  varied  in  many  ways." 

BEEF,  DUTCH.  Prep,  Cover  lean  beef 
with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  moist  sugar,  for 
three  days,  then  salt  it  well  with  common  salt 
and  saltpetre,  rubbed  well  in,  and  turn  it  well  ev- 
ery day  for  a  fortnight  It  must  then  be  rolled 
ti^t  in  a  coarse  cloth,  and  submitted  to  heavy 
pressure,  after  which  it  is  to  be  hung  up  in 
wood  smoke,  and  turned  every  day.  If  after 
boiling  it  be  well  presKd  it  will  grate  or  cut 
in  "  shivers"  equal  to  the  finest  Dutch  beet 
One  pound  of  salt  is  enough  for  twelve  pounds 
of  beef. 

BEEF,  HAMBURGH.  Prep.  This  is  pre- 
pared by  pickling  the  beef  for  three  weeks,  with  a 
mixture  of  1^  lb.  of  salt,  1  lb.  of  treacle,  and  1}  oz. 
of  saltpetre,  well  rubbed  m,  after  which  it  is  dried 
hk  wood  smoke.    The  libo  is  the  part  gmierally 
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ilMd,  of  which  the  aboye  pickle  titll  be  enough 
ferl5tol81bs. 

BEEF,  HUNG.  Frep,  I.  Chooae  a  piece  of 
beef  with  as  little  bone  as  you  can,  (the  flank  u 
best,)  sprinkle  it,  and  let  it  drain  a  day ;  then  rub 
it  with  salt  and  saltpetre,  but  only  a  small  prt^r- 
tion  of  the  latter ;  and  you  may  add  a.few  grains 
of  cochineal ;  all  in  fine  powder.  Rub  the  pickle 
every  day  into  the  meat  for  a  week,  then,  only 
turn  it 

It  will  be  excellent  in  eight  days.  .  In  sixteen 
drain  It  from  the  pickle ;  and  let  it  be  smoked  at 
the  oven's  mouth  when  heated  with  wood,  or  send 
it  to  the  baker's.    A  few  days  will  smoke  it. 

A  little  of  the  cotosest  sugar  may  be  added  to 
the  salt 

It  eats  well  boiled  tender  with  greens  or  carrots. 
If  to  be  grated  as  Dutph,  then  cut  a  lean  bit,  boil 
it  till  extremely  tender,  and  while  hot  put  it  under 
a  press.  When  cold,  fold  it  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
and  it  will  keep  in  a  dry  pliice  two.  or  three 
months,  ready  for  serving  on  bread  and  butter. 

II.  Rub  the  beef  with  one  eighth  of  its  weight 
of  salt,  to  which  a  little  saltpetre  has  been  added, 
then  put  it  into  a  tub  or  other  suitable  vessel, 
place  a  board  oyer  it,  and  pile  heavy  weights  upon 
!t ;  let  it  remain  so  for  fourteen  to  twenty  days, 
then  take  it  out  and  hang  it  up  for  three  weeks  or 
a  month  to  dry. 

BEEF,  HUNTER'S.  Prep,  To  a  round  of 
beef,  weighing  twenty-four  pounds,  take  three 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  three  ounces  of  the  ooaisest 
sugar,  an  ounce  of  cloves  an4  nutmeg,  half  an 
ounce  of  allspice,  and  three  handfuls  of  common 
salt,  all  in  the  finest  powder.  Allow  the  beef  to 
hang  two  or  three  days,  remove  the  bones,  then 
rub  the  spices  well  into  it,  coiAinuing  to  do  so  ey- 
ery  day  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Before  dressing 
it,  dip  it  into  cold  ^ater  to  take  off  the  loose  spice. 
Bind  it  up  tightly  with  tape,  and  put  it  into  a  pan 
with  a  teacupful  of  water  at  the  bottom ;  cover 
the  top  of  the  meat  with  shred  suet,  and  cover  the 
pan  with  a  coarae  crust,  and  brown  paper  over  H. 
Let  it  bake  five  hours,  and  when  cold  take  off  the 
paste  and  the  tape. 

BEEF,  LEICESTER  SPICED.  Prtp.  Take 
a  round  of  beef,  rub  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
saltpetre,  finely  pounded ;  let  it  stand  a  day,  then 
season  it  with  half  a  pound  of  bay-salt,  an  ounce 
of  black  pepper,  and  the  same  of  allspice,  both 
pounded.  Let  it  lie  in  the  pickle  a  month,  tum- 
mcr  it  every  day.  • 

BEEF,  PICKLED.  Prep,  Rub  each  piece 
of  beef  very  lightly  with  salt ;  let  them  lie  singly 
on  a  tray  or  Iraard  for  24  horns,  then  wipe  them 
Very  dry.  Pack  them  closely  in  a  tub,  taking 
care  that  it  is  perfectly  sweet  and  clean.  Have 
the  pickle  ready,  made -thus:  Boil  four,  gallons  of 
soft  water  with  ten  pounds  of  coarse  salt,  four 
ounces  of  saltpetre,  and  two  pounds  of  coarse 
brown  sugar ;  let  it  boil  15  minutes,  and  skim  it 
while  boiling  very  clean.    When  perfectly  cold 

Sit  on  tlM  beef,  laying  a  weight  on  the  top  to 
the  meat  under  the  pickle.    This  quantity  is 
;ient  for  100  lbs.  of  beef  if  closely  packed. 
BEEF,  POTl'ED.   Prcj?.  Cut  the  beef  small, 
add  to  it  some  melted  butter,  2  anchovies,  boned 
and  washed,   and  a  little  of  the   best  pepper, 
all  pounded  very  fine.    Beat  tho  whole  well  to- 


gether in  a  m^xUe  mortar,  nntQ  the  paste  ib  rery 
smooth  and  yellow  colored,  then  put  it  into  poCs 
and  pour  clarified  butter  over  it,  about  )  of  aa 
inch  deep. 

BEEF,  WELSH.  Prep.  Rub  two  ounces  of 
saltpetre  into  a  round  of  beef,  let  it  remain  an 
hour,  then  season  it  with  pepper,  salt,  and  a  fourth 
portion  of  allspice ;  allow  the  beef  :o  stand  in  the 
brine  for  15  days,  turning  it  frequently.  Work  it 
^ell  with  pickle ;  put  it  into  an  eaithetf  veaself 
with  a  quantity  of  beef-suet  aver  and  under  itt 
cover  it  with  a  coarse  paste  and  bake  it,  allowing 
it  to  remain  in  the  oven  for  6  or  8  bonis.  Poor 
off  the  gravy,  and  let  the  beef  stand  till  cold.  It 
will  keep  for  two  months  in  winter,  and  will  be 
found  useful  amid  the  Christmas  fare  in  the  coon* 
try. 

BEER,  ALE,  k^n  PORTER  QtcuL,  A^. 
Pure  malt  .liquor,  which  has  undergone  a  perfect 
fermentation,  is  perhaps  the  most  wholesome  bev- 
erage that  can  be  druL.r  provided  it  be  not  taken 
in  excess.  Malt  liquor  bears  different  names  ac- 
cording to  its  strength  and  solor.  Ale  is  tho 
most  nutritious  variety,  but  good  porter  freqoenily 
agrees  better  with  bilious  constitutions.  The  most 
wholesome  and  perhaps  the  least  exceptionable 
beverages,  prepared  from  malt  are  those  known  as 
East  India,  Scotch,  and  Bavarian  ales.  A  late 
writer  has  described  good  beer  as^u<rtftou«,  finun 
the  sugar  and  mucilage  it  contains ;  exhilarating ^ 
from  its  sph^t ;  and  etrengthening  and  narcotic, 
from  its  hops.  The  stronger  varieties  of  ale  con- 
tain 7  to  8  per  ceiit  of  absolute  alcohol ;  average 
strong  ale  5  to  6  per  cent;  hrown  stout  6  to  7 
per  cent ;  London  porter  3}  to  4  per  cent ;  and 
table  beer  1  to  2  per  cent  (See  Brewing,  Aus 
ANp  Malt  Liauoa.) 

BEER,  AMBER  Prep.  Amber  is  now  out 
of  fashion,  but  formeriy  was  drunk  in  great  quan- 
tities, in  London,  mixed  with  bitten,  and  called 
pari.  The  proportions  of  malt  were  three  quar* 
ters  amber,  and  one  quarter  pale,  with  six  pounds 
of  hops  to  the  quarter.  The  fint  liquor  is  usnaHy 
turned  on  at  170^,  and  the  second  at  185^.  The 
worts  are  boiled  together  for  two  hours.  It  is 
tunned  at  64^,  and  after  24  houn  roused  every  3 
hours,  till  the  heat  is  increased  to  74°.  It  is  then 
skimmed  every  hour  for  6  houn  and  cleansed,  and 
generally  used  as  soon  as  it  has  done  workiii|r  in 
the  barrels. 

BEER,  BRAN.  A  very  good  arUcle  of  table 
beer  may  be  browed  fitom  bran,  especially  if  it  be 
mashed  with  about  -^jf  of  its  weight  of  gMMi  malt 
A  propotdonate  quantity  of  hops  must  be  used,  and 
the  addition  of  a  little  moist  sugar  will  vastly  im- 
prove it  Bran  will  yield  ftom  16  to  20  lbs.  per 
barrel,  with  proper  management. 

BEER,  CHEAP.  "  No  production  of  this  comi- 
try  abounds  so  much  with  saccharine  matter  as 
the  shells  of  green  peas.  A  strong  decoctioD  of 
them  so  much  resembles,  in  odor  and  taste,  an  in- 
fusion of  malt  (termed  wort)  as  to  deceive  a  brew- 
er. This  decoction,  rendered  slightly  bitter  with 
the  wood  sage,  and  afterwards  fermented  with 
yeast,  affiirds  a  very  excellent  beverage.  The  me- 
thod em|rfoyed  is  as  follows : 

"  Fill  a  boiler  with  the  green  sheQs  of  peas,  poor 
on  water  till  it  rises  half  an  inch  above  the  shells^ 
and  sunmer  for  three  hours.    Strain  off  the  tiqaor. 
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and  add  a  ttnng  decoction  of  the  wood  sage,  or 
file  1m^,  so  aa  to  render  it  pleasantly  bitter ;  then 
fennent  in  the  uraal  manner.  The  wood  sage  is 
the  best  snbsUtnte  for  hops,  and  being  free  from 
any  anodyne  property  is  entitled  to  a  preference. 
By  boiling  a  fresh  quantity  of  shells  in  the  decoc- 
tion before  it  becomes  cold,  it  may  be  so  thoroughly 
imptegnated  with  saccharine  matter  as  to  aflbrd  a 
liquor,  when  fermented,  as  strong  as  ale.** 

BEEI^  POTATO.  An  excellent  beverage  may 
be  prepared  by  mixing  the  pulped  potatoes  with 
about  -^j  of  .their  weight  of  good  barley  malt,  and 
mashing  with  water  at  160°,  keeping  it  at  the 
same  temperature  for  4  hours ;  after  draining  off 
Hua  wort,  a  second  mash  must  be  made  at  180° 
for  1  hour ;  the  mixed  worts  must  be  then  boiled 
with  a  little  hops,  cooled  and  fermented. 

BEER,  SPRUCE  I.  {White,)  Ing.  Water  10 
gallons;' sugar  10  lbs.;  essence  of  spruce  ^  lb.; 
yeast  ^  pint.  Proe.  Dissolve  the  sugar  and  es- 
sence i>f  spruce  in  the  water,  previously  warmed ; 
then  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  and  add  the  yeast,  as 
in  making  ginger-beer ;  bottle  immediately  in  half- 
pint  bottles. 

11.  {Brown,)  For  sugar  use  treacle.  Remitrks. 
Spibce  beer  is  a  pleasant  beverage,  when  well  pre- 
pared, and  possesses  slightly  diuretic  properties. 

BEER,  8UO  AR.  Prep,  Mash  a  peck  of  bran 
m  10  gallons  of  boiling  water  for  2  houia,  draw  off 
the  wort,  add  7  lbs.  of  moist  sugar,  and  boil  it  with 
a  i  lb.  of  hops ;  then  cool  it  down  and  add  a  little 
yeast  li  may  be  put  into  the  cask  the  next  day, 
and  in  3  days  more  it  may  be  bunged  down.  At 
the  expiration  of  6  or  8  days  it  will  be  fit  to  drink. 
Tfais  beer  will  not  keep  long. 

BEER,  SUGAR  AND  MALT.  Prep,  ^e, 
h  has  been  found  that  100  lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar, 
nuxed  with  1  quarter  of  malt,  will  produoe  an  equal 
quantity  of  wort,  and  of  the  same  quality,  as  2 
qnajteiB  cf  malt  would  do  under  similar  treatment 
The  best  plan  is  to  add  the  sugar,  to  the  wort  from 
the  malt,  after  it  is  let  down  from  the  mash-tun. 
la  other  respects  the  brewing  is  the  same  as  from 
malt  alone. 

BEER,  TREACLE.  Prep.  BoH  )  tb.  of  hops 
with  14  lbs.  of  treacle  m  36  gallons  of  water  for  1 
hour ;  then  strain  off  the  wort  and  add,  when  near- 
ly o(dd,  §  a  pint  of  yeast ;  the  next  day  it  may  be 
pat  into  a  cask  or  bottled. 

IL  Hops  1  ox. ;  treacle  1  lb. ;  water  1  gallon. 
As  above.  Remarke,  A  cheap  and  pleasant  bev- 
erage when  well  nuule.  it  will  not  keep  for  any 
length  of  time. 

BEER,  TABLE.  Prep,  1.  Malt  1  bushel; 
hopi  I  lb.  Draw  off  1)  barrel  of  wort  at  three 
mashmgs.     (See  BaEwiNo.) 

IL  Malt  8  bushels ;  hops  7  lbs. ;  sugar  coloring 
7  Ibi. ;  Spanish  juice  1  lb. ;  toeacle  14  lbs»  To  pro- 
dace  10  barrels,  or  five  times  the  malt 

BEER,  TWOPENNY  (or  simply,  Twoninn,) 
Prep,  Malt  3  bushels ;  hops  2  lbs. ;  Spanish  juice 
2  lbs. ;  treacle  14  lbs ;  capsienm  i  oz..  To  produce 
1  barrel,  or  three  times  the  malt  Drank  in  cold 
weather  as  a  stimulant,  frequently  when  only  a 
week  old. 

BEES.  In  additicm  to  what  has  been  said  under 
the  article  AnAHV,  the  following  wiH  no  doubt 
prore  interesting  to  the  reader. 

MrCobheX  t  on  the  management  of  Bees,  Hie 


best  hives  are  those  made  of  clean  unUigfated  rya« 
straw.  A  swarm  should  always  be  put  into  a  new 
hive,  and  the  sticks  should  be  new  that  are  put 
into  the  hive  for  the  bees  to  work  on ;  for,  if  the 
hive  be  old,  it  is  not  so  wholesome ;  and  a  thou- 
sand to  one  but  it  contains  the  embryons  of  moths 
and  other  insects  injurious  to  bees.  Over  the  hive 
itself  there  should  be  a  cap  of  thatch,  made  also  of 
clean  rye-straw ;  and  it  should  not  only  be  new 
when  first  put  on  the  hive,  but  a  new  one  should 
be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  the  former  one 
every  three  or  four  months ;  for,  when  the  straw 
begins  to  get  rotten,  as  it  soon  does,  insects  breed 
hi  it,  it  smells  bad,  and  its  effect  on  the  bees  is 
dangerous. 

Ijie  hives  should  be  placed  on  a  bench,  the  legs 
of  which  mice  and  rats  cannot  creep  up.  Tin 
round  the  legs  is  best  But  even  this  will  not  keep 
down  ants,  which  are  mortal  enemies  of  bees.  To 
keep  these  away,  if  they  mfest  the  hive,  take  a 
green  stick  and  twist  it  round  in  the  shape  of  a 
ling,  to  lay  on  the  ground,  round  the  legs  of  the 
bench,  and  at  a  few  inches  from  it ;  and  cover  this 
stick  with  tar.    This  will  keep  away  the  ants. 

Besides  the  hive  and  its  cap,  there  should  be  a 
sort  of  shed,  with  top,  back,  and  ends,  to  give  ad- 
ditional protection  in  winter ;  though,  in  summer, 
hives  may  be  kept  too  hot,  and  in  that  case,  the 
bees  become  ackly,  and  the  produce  light  The 
situation  of  the  hive  is  to  face  the  south-east ;  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  be  sheltered  fitnn  the  north  and 
the  west  fVom  the  north  always,  and  from  the 
west  in  wmter.  If  it  be  a  very  dry  season  in  sum- 
mer, it  contributes  greatly  to  the  success  of  the 
bees,  to  place  clear  water  near  their  home,  in  a 
thing  that  they  can  conveniently  drink  out  of;  for, 
if  they  have  to  go  a  great  way  for  drink,  they  have 
not  much  time  for  work. 

It  is  supposed  that  bees  live  only  a  year ;  at  any 
rate,  it  is  best  never  to  keep  the  same  stall,  or  fa- 
mily, over  two  years,  except  it  be  wanted  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hives.  The  swarm  of  this 
summer  should  always  be  taken  in  the  autumn  of 
the  next  year.  It  is  whimsical  to  save  the  bees 
when  the  honey  is  taken.  They  must  be  fed ;  and 
if  saved,  they  will  die  of  old  age  before  the  next 
fall ;  and  though  young  ones  ^nll  supply  the  place 
of  the  dead,  this  is  nothing  like  a  good  swarm  put 
up  during  the  summer. 

A  good  stall  of  bees,  that  is  to  say,  the  produce 
of  one,  is  always  worth  about  two  bushels  of  good 
wheat  The  cost  is  nothing  to  the  laborer.  He 
must  be  a  stupid  countrj^nan  uideed  who  cannot 
make  a  bee-hive ;  and  a  lazy  one  indeed,  if  he  will 
not  if  he  can.  In  short,  there  is  nothhig  but  care 
demanded ;  and  there  are  very  few  situations  in 
the  country,  especially  in  the  south  of  England, 
where  a  laboring  man  may  not  have  half  a  dozen 
stalls  of  bees  to  take  every  year.  The  main  things 
are  to  keep  away  insects,  mice,  and  birds,  and 
especially  a  little  bird  called  the  bee-bird ;  and  to 
kMp  all  clean  and  fresh  as  to  the  hives  and  cover- 
ings. Never  put  a  swarm  into  an  old  hive.  If 
wasps  or  hornets  annoy  you,  watch  them  home  in 
the  day-time ;  and,  in  the  night,  kill  them  by  fire 
or  by  boiling  water.  Fowls  ^ould  not  go  where 
bees  are,  for  they  eat  them. 

On  the  different  kinds  of  hives. — 1.  The  com^ 
man  hive.  This  hive  if  too  well  knows  to  reqniit 
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■ay  description.  It  Bhoald  be  made  of  good  clean 
dry  straw,  and  sufficiently  thick  and  finn  to  pro- 
tect the  bees.  The  size  of  the  hive  should  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  size  of  the  swarm  placed  in  it 
Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  covering  this  hive 
with  a  hackle  or  turf,  as  it  induces  mice  to  build  in 
it,  and  ultimately  to  de^roy  both  combs  and  bees. 
2.  Glaaa  hivea.  There  are  various  modifications  of 
this  u^ful  kind  of  hive.  That  of  Mr.  Moulton  con- 
sists in  placing  glasses  on  a  board  furnished  with 
holes  at  the  upper  part  of  a  straw  .hive  of  peculiar 
construction;  when  filled  with  honey  these  may 
be  removed  without  uijury  to  the  bees  or  disturbmg 
the  economy  of  the  hive.  The  first,  year  the  glasses 
are  only  filled  once,  and  generally  produce  about 
Q  lbs.  of  honey  of  superior  quality ;  but  the  second 
year  and  subsequent  years  the  glasses  may  be 
worked  twice  or  oftener.  3.  The  double  cottage 
9traw  hive.  This  hive  is  woiked  by  first  hiving 
the  bees  in  the  tower  hive,  and  after  10  days  clear- 
ing the  opening  at  top  aiid  affixing  thereon  another 
small  hive  either  of  glass  or  straw.  When  full,  the 
latter  mav  be  removed.  4.  The  box  hive  and 
hexagon  box  and  straw  hivet  may  be  worked  in 
the  common  way,  or  by  placmg  a  glass  hive  over 
it  The  management  is  very  sunilar  to  the  pre- 
ceding varieties. 

Bee-flower*.  Bees  selifem  fly  more  than  a  mile 
for  their  food ;  it  is  therefore  advisable  to  eucoun^ 
the  growth  of  such  flowers  as  they  appear  to  be 
most  attached  to.  The  following  are  said  to  be 
the  most  favorable  for  pasturage,  and  those  that 
blossom  eariy  should  be  preferred: 


Shrubs,  ^e, 

Rosemary, 

Broom, 

Heath, 

Furze, 

Fruit-blossoms, 


FUhD^s, 
MignonnettO) 
Lemon  thyme, 
Borage, 
White  clover. 
Bean-flowers. 


Swarming.  As  soon  as  a  stock  has  increased  to 
a  certam  number,  which  can  barely  find  accom- 
modation in  the  hive,  an  inclination  to  swaim  is 
evinced  as  soon  as  a  queen  bee  is  ready  to  lead 
them.  When  the  bees  begin  to  carry  in  farina,  or 
pellets  on  theu^  thighs,  it  denotes  that  they  have 
commenced  breeding,  which  frequently  begins  in 
February,  and  does  not  finish  till  October.  The 
Indication  of  swarming  is  the  clustering  of  the  bees 
in  great  uumbeis  below  the  resting-board.  They 
never  rise  but  in  fine  weather,  and  most  frequently 
about  noon ;  it  becomes  therefore  necessary  to  ob- 
serve the  hives  well  during  the  swarming  season, 
or  fVom  April  to  July.  A  second  cast  may  gene- 
rally be  expected  within  3  or  4  days  after  tlie  first, 
but  the  interval  seldom  exceeds  6  or  10  days. 
Should  a  stock  oversWarm  itself,  it  will  perish  un- 
less strengthened ;  for  this  purpose,  the  number  of 
bees  that  enter  the  hive  should  be  carefully  ob- 
served. 

Hiving,  The  method  of  hiving  a  swarm- of  bees 
varies'  according  to  the  object  on  which  they  may 
have  settled.  Should  they  alight  on  the  ground, 
place  a  new  hive  over  them,  avoiding  injuring  any 
of  the  bees,  or  talking  at  the  time,  or  breathing  on 
them.  Should  they  alight  on  a  tree,  the  branch 
may  be  shaken  over  the  hive,  or  if  tmall,  cut  off 
and  placed  m  it,  and  the  hive  left  on  the  spot, 
when  the  remainmg  bees  will  go  mto  it    Ilie  hive 


should  then  be  lefl  near  to  where  they  aettle  nntil 
the  evenmg,  when  it  may  be  gently  removed  to 
the  bee-house.  Ringing  a  bell,  or  beating  an  <rfd 
kettle,  .is  a  common  way  of  collecting  the  bees  to- 
gether and  making  them  alight 

Reinforcement  of  weak  stocks.  Weak  swanm 
of  bees  should  be  strengthened  This  is  done  by 
hiving  the  swarms  as  usual,  and  in  the  evening 
striking  the  bottom  of  the  hive  containing  the  new 
swarm  smartly,  on  a  cloth  spread  upon  the  ground. 
The  bees  then  fall  in  a  cluster  on  the  doth,  whoD 
the  hive  containing  the  stock  to  be  reinforced  must 
be  placed  over  them  as  quickly  as  possible ;  after 
the  lapse  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  they  wiU 
have  become  united  '  as  one  family.  Another 
method  is  to  invert  the  one  hive  and  to  place  it  in 
a  bucket  or  pail,  then  to  set  the  other  hive  over  it ; 
by  the  next  morning  the  bees  in  the  lower  one  will 
have  ascended  into  the  upper.  The  operation  of 
reinforcing  stocks  is  very  economical,  as  it  is  (bund 
that  one  strong  stock  will  produce  more  honey  than 
two  weak  ones. 

Weak  stocks.  Stocks  weighmg  less  than  18  or 
20  lbs.  cannot  be  safely  brought  tluough  the  winter 
without  feeding.  The  best  food  is  a  mfarture  :* 
Bum  and  water,  or  equal  parts  of  sugar  and  beei 

BEBTLES.  The  common  pest  of  our  kitchens, 
to  which  this  name  is  applied,  is  properly  the  blatta 
or  cockroach,  which  is  an  insect  of  the  order 
orthopterous,  and  not  belonging  to  the  coleopterous, 
or  beetle  tribe.  The  Uatta,  or  cockroach,  is  char- 
acterized by  its  nocturnal  appearance,  retiring 
during  the  day  to  the  cracks  and  holes  in  the  floors 
and  walls  surrounding  the  fireplaces.  It  is  prin- 
cipally found  on  the  basement  floor,  and  likes  a 
warm  damp  situation. 

Exter,  Place  a  few  lumps  of  unslaked  lime 
where  they  firequent;  or  set  a  dish  or  trap,  con- 
taining a  little  beer  or  sirup  at  the  bottom,  and 
place  a  few  sticks  slanting  agamst  its  sides,  so  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  gangway  for  the  beetles  to  climb 
up  by,  when  they  wm  go  headlong  into  the  bait 
set  for  them#  Aiiother  plan :  mix  equal  weights 
of  red  lead,  sugar,  and  flour,  and  place  it  nightly 
near  their  haunts.  This  last  mixture,  made  into 
sheets,  forms  the  beetle-wafers,  "Sold  at  the  oil 
shops. 

BEET  ROOT.  Qual,  Use,  ^c.  Beet  root  m 
cooling,  saccharine,  and  nutritious,  and  is  muoh 
used  for  its  color  in  cookery.  It  is  cooked  by  either 
boiling  or  baking,  with  a  little  vinegar  and  gravy, 
and  is  also  used  as  an  ingredient  in  several  excel- 
lent winter  salads.  Un%r  the  name'  of  mangel 
wurzel  it  is  much  employed  fbr  feeding  cattle. 

BEET  ROOT  SUGAR.  Prep.  Tliis  is  made 
by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  wfiite-rooted  beet, 
and  afterwuds  boiling  the  marc  in  water,  and 
again  expressing  the  uquor.  The  fluids  are  then 
mixed,  evaporated  to  the  conedstence  of  a  sirup, 
clarified  with  white  of  egg,  and  lastly,  evaporated 
to  a  proper  consistence.  Remarks.  Beet  root 
yields  too  little  sacchariile  juice  (and  that  of  a  ver>' 
inferior  quality)  to  be  employed  as  a  source  of 
sugar,  as  long  as  cane-sugar  is  procurable  at  its 
present  rate.  The  marc,  or  cake,  left  after  the 
process,  forms  an  excellent  food  for  feeding  cattle, 
and  especially  for  pigs  and  cows. 

BELLADONNIN.  A  volatile  alkali,  some- 
what  resemblinf;  ammonia,  discovered  by  Lnebe 
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in  the  atxopa  befladonna.  (Phar.  Centr.  Blatt. 
mr  1839.) 

BELL  METAL.  A  speciesof  bfonzeappUedto 
the  manufacture  of  beUs,  &c. 

Prep.  I.  Melt  together  under  powdered  char- 
coal, 100  parts  of  pure  copper,  with  20  parte  of 
tin,  and  unite  the  two  metaJs  by  frequently  ftirring 
the  masB.    Remark*  Product  very  fine. 

IL  Copper  3  parts ;  tin  1  part ;  as  above.  RiS' 
wtark.  Some  of  the  finest  church  bells  in  the  world 
have  this  composition. 

IIL  Copper  2  parts ;  tm  1  part ;  as  above. 

IV.  Copper  72  part»;  tin  26}  parts;  iron  1} 
parts.  Remarks,  The  bells  of  small  clocks  or 
pendoles  are  made  of  this  alloy  in  Paris. 

Remarks.  It  is  absolutely  necessary -in  this  pro- 
cess to  keep  the  metals  from  cpntact  with  the  air, 
for  which  purpose,  the  powdered  charcoal  is  em- 
ployed.  The  union  of  the  two  metals  in  this  iedloy 
ii  so  complete,  that  its  gravity  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  of  the  mean  oi  its  constituents, 
thus  evincing  chemical  union  to  have  taken  place. 

The  proportioiis  of  the  first  -form  are  those  of  the 
Indian  gong,  so  much  celebrated  for  the  nchness 
of  its  tone.  In  very  small  bells,  and  in  those  of 
repeating  watches,  a  little  zinc  is  generally  added, 
which  makes  them  give  out  their  tones  the  sharper. 
A  leas  proportion  of  tin  is  now  generally  used  for 
efanrch  bells,  than  for  house  or  dockbellsf  the  tones 
being  thought  to  be  rendered  thereby  more  suitable 
fio  their  respective  purposes.  The  substitution,  of 
BDC  for  the  iron  in  the  last  formula,  would  (I  am 
toid)  improve  the  tone. 

To  give  this  alky  its  highest  degree  of  sonorons- 
nees,  it  must  be  subjected  to  sudden  refrigeration. 
M.  D'Arcet  reoonmiends  the  pieces  to  be  ignited 
after  they  are  cast,  and  then  to  be  suddenly  plung- 
ed into  cold  water.  They  are  next  to  undergo  a 
weH-regnlated  pressure  by  skilful  hammering,  un- 
til they  have  assumed  their  intended  form ;  then 
to  be  heated,  and  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 
In  a  general  way,  however,  bells  ^re  formed  by 
■mpie  easting.  The  addition  of-  lead,  and  other 
metafe,  to  this  alloy,  greatly  lessens  its  sonorous- 
meaa.  For  common  purposes  the  third  fona  m 
generally  used. 

BENZAMIDE.  A  compound  discovered  by 
Wohler  and  Liebig,  supposed  to  be  formed*  by  the 
■oion  of  the  two  theoretical  bases  benzule  and 
amide,  hence  the  name.  Prep.  Saturate  chloride  of 
benzule  with  dry  ammoniaoal  gas,  reduce  the  re- 
sulting dry  white  mass  to  a  fine  powder,  and  well' 
wash  it  with  cold  water.  Dissolve  the  residuum 
in  boiling  water;  the  benzamide  will  crystallize 
out  en  the  liquor  cooling.  Remarks.  Benzamide 
k  soluUe  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  and  is  de- 
eomposed  by  both  acids  and  alkalis. 

BENZHYDRAMIDE.  A  compound  dMoover- 
ed  by  Laurent  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
stroDg  Uqnki  ammonia,  <»  ^  of  its  volume  of  oil 
of  bitter  afanonds,  at  a  temperature  of  about  112^, 
and  purified  by  boiling  in  ether,  for  some  time, 
when  crystals  will  be  deposited  on  cooimg.  These 
am  again  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  aiSl  purified 
kf  fiiteiii^  and  CTywtaHization. 

BRNZUiE.  (Discovered  by  Lanrait,  who 
caUed  it  benzule,  with  which  it  is  isomeric.)  Prep. 
Pus  ehikMine  gas  ovsr  mrited  benzoin,  until 
■mrintip  add  ceaaes  to  be  f coned ;  omI  and  dis^ 


solve  in  hot  alcohol,  which,  on  cooling,  will  deponta 
crystals  of  pure  benzUe.  Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohd 
arid  (tther;  tasteless,  inodorous,  volatile,  and  in- 
flammable. 

BENZILIC  ACID.  (Discovered  by  Liebig.) 
Prep.  Boil  benzoine  or  benzile  with  a  saturated 
alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  adding  more  of  the 
latter,  as  long  as  a  blue  color  is  produced,  after 
the  previous  portion  has  been  decolored  by  boiling. 
Then  neutralize  with  muriatic  acid,  filter  and  aiM 
muriatic  acid  in  excess ;  on  cooling,'  crystals  of 
benzilic  acid  will  be  deposited.  Prop.  Soluble  in 
water;  fusible;  with  potassa  and  silver  it  forms 
benzilates  of  those  bases,  which  are  crystallizable. 

BENZIMIDE.  The  pearly  needles  and  la- 
melUe,  which  separate  under  certain  circumstances 
from  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  It  was 
discovered  by  Laurent,  and  has  been  thought  by 
some  to  be  dry  benzoate  of  ammonia. 

BENZOIC  ACID.  Syn.  Flowees  w#  Ben- 
zoin OR  BzNJjiJf IN.  Prep.  There  are  two  general 
methods  of  procuring  this  acid  from  gum  benzoin : 
one  by  sublimation,  or  the  **  dry  voayj*  as  it  is  com- 
monly called ;  and  the  other,  by  dissolving  it  out 
in  the  form  of  a  salt,  from  which  the  acid  is  after- 
wards procured ;  th^  has  been  called  the  *<  moisf 

1.  By  sublimation. 

a.  Put  1  pound  of  coanely  triturated  benzoin 
into  an  iron  pot  with  a  flat  bottom,  whose  diameter 
is  from  8  to  9  inches;  the  benzoin  forming  therein 
a  layer  of  from  1  to  2  inches  in  depth.  The  open 
end  of  the  pot  is  then  to  be  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  soft  and  loose  blotting  paper,  (felt,  Liebig,) 
which  must  be  attached  to  the  rim  with  paste.  A 
cone,  farmed  with  strong  and  thick  paper,  (cart* 
ridge  paper,)  is  then  to  be  capped  over  the  top  of 
the  pot,  includhig  the  blotting  paper ;  and  thb  is 
also  to  ,be  attached  with  paste  and  string.  The 
cqiparatus  thus  prepared,  should  then  be  placed  on 
the  sandrbath,  and  exposed  from  4  to  6  hours  to 
a  gentle  heat  After  this  lapse  of  time,  it  may  be 
removed  from  the  sand-bath,  inverted,  and  th« 
strinff  detached,  when  beautiful  white  needles,  oi 
a  silky  lustre,  possessing  the  agreeable  odor  of 
benzoic  acid,  will  be  found  in  the  paper  cone. 

Prod.  From  1  lb.  of  good  benzoin  1^  to  2  oz.  of 
benzoic  acid  may  be  procured.  The  second  sub* 
limation  ordered  in  the  Loudon  Pharm.i  becomes 
quite  unnecessary  when  the  above  method  is  fol- 
lowed. The  following  modification  of  the  above 
is  highly  recommended  by  Ganger. 
'  h.  Place  12  oz.  of  coarsely  powdered  benzoui 
ream,  mixed  with  sand,  in  a  flat  hon  vessel  capa- 
ble of  containing  fh>m  2  to  4  lbs. ;  cover  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  with  loose  blotting  paper,  place  there- 
in a  stick  to  support  4  or  $  V^^^  discs,  at  soma 
distance  above  Uie  blotting  paper,  horizontally 
fixed  on  the  stick;  then  tilt  a  paper  bag  in  the 
form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  and  formed  of  a  double  sheet 
of  paper,  (mward  blotting  paper,  and  outward 
sugar  paper,)  over  it,  and  attach  this  apparatus  bv 
means  of  a  string,  around  the  brim  of  the  vessel 
After  6  or  8 'hours'  exposure  in  a  sand-bath,  allow 
it  to  coot ;  take  out  the  benzoio  acid  from  the  btg 
and  the  paper  discs,  renew  the  paper  attachea 
over  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  and  again  airanga 
the  whole  as  before,  wfafen  it  most  Im  heated  for 
aome  hoon  la  •  hi|^iei  tampefatoie.    It  is  adi 
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Ue  to  renew  the  paper  for  a  third  time. .  The 
white  cryntalB  are  eeparated  from  the  product,  the 
colored  crystals  strongly  pressed  between  folds  of 
blotting  paper,  and  again  sublimed  as  before.  12 
oz.  of  good  benzoin  thus  furnish  from  10  to  11 
drachxi^  of  fine  benzoic  acid.  Some  benzoic  acid 
may  afterwards  be  obtained  from  the  papers  em- 
ployed. (Ganger's  Report,  1842.) 

c,  (Process  nt  Apothecaries  Hall)  The  best 
gum  benzom  is  put  into  an  iron  pot,  set  in  brick- 
work, over  a  proper  fire/  and  communicating  by 
a  conical  metal  neck,  with  a  wooden  box  Uned 
with  paper,  as  a  receiver  for  the  flowers.  The 
sublimation  is  conducted  rather  rapidly,  and  the 
acid  condenses  in  beautiful  elastic  prismatic  crys- 
tals ;  but  if  the  process  be  conducted  more  slowly, 
the  product  is  proportionately  scaly.  Prod.  10  to 
12  per  cent  of  flowers  are  thus  generally  procured, 
which,  after  being  pressed  in  blottmg  paper,'  are 
again  sublimed,  and  give  8  or  9  per  cent  of  very 
pure  acid. 

II.  By  the  mm$t  way. 

a.  (Scheele*s  proeessJ)  Mix  intimately  togeth- 
er, equal  parts  of  finely  powdered  benzoin  and  hy- 
drate of  lime,  and  boil  for  1  hour,  with  40  parts  of 
water ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  one-fifth ;  saturate 
the  lime  with  muriatic  acid,  when  the  benzoic  acid 
will  crystallize  out  as  the  liquor  cools ;  it  should 
be  then  either  washed-or  sublimed,  after  first  well 
drying  it.  Remarks.  If  a  |ief/«<rt  mixture  of  the 
lime  and  powdered  gum  be  not  first  made,  the  lat- 
ter will  run  into  a  solid  mass  in  the  boiling  water, 
and  the  process  will  fail.  1  lb.  of  benjamin  yields 
S)»  3vj,  3ij  of  flowers.  (Gray.)  By  my  own  ma- 
nipulationa  I  could  never  succeed  in  procuring  this 
proportion  of  acid.  The  above  process  is  smiUar 
to  that  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopxnia. 

b.  {Process  of  Stolixe.)  Dissolve  the  resiil  in 
3  times  its  weight  .of  alcohol,  introduce  the  solu- 
tion into  a  retort,  and  add  thereto  gradually^  a  so- 
lution of  carbonate  of  soda  ill-  weak  spirit  and 
water,  until  all  the  free  acid  be  neutralized ;  water 
equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the  benzoin  employed, 
must  be  next  poured  in,  and  the  alcohol  removed 
by  distillation.  The  floating'  resin  should  be  now 
skimmed  off  the  remaining  liquid,  and  washed 
with  a  little  water,  which  £ouId  be  added  to  the 
contents  of  ths  retort,  which  will  deposite  aystais 
on  cooling. 

c.  Boil  hippurio  acid  for  15  minutes  m  nitrip 
acid,  sp.  gr.  1*42,  then  add  water,  and  allow  the 
solution  to  crystallize ;  collect  the  crystals,  and 
purify  by  sublimation  as  above.  %*  Hippuric 
acid  is  manufactured  from  the  urine  of  horses, 
which  is  evaporated  to  }  of  its  original  volume, 
and  then  minid  with  muriatic  acid ;  alter  which, 
the  liquid  depositee  the  acid,  somewhat  impure, 
under  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder.  Large 
quantities  of  benzoic  acid  are  said  to  be  obtained 
by  the  above  process,  but  owing  to  its  not  being 
generally  well  purified,  is  of  ii^erior  quality  and 
unsaleable.  It  may,  however,  be  rendered  quite 
equal  to  that  obtained  from  gum  benzoin»  by  care- 
ful manipulation.  ^  A  mawufaetory  of  sal  ammo- 
niaCf  near  Magdthwrgh,  which  uses  uriite,  is 
able  to  supply  Jlswers  of  ftsi^tfNim  by  the  ewV* 
(Gray.) 

Remarks.  The  manufoetore  of  benzoic  acid  has 
lately  assumed  considerable  interest  from  the  scar* 


city  and  high  price  of  gum  benzoin,  which  is  d9W 
from  40Z.  to  50Z.  the  cwt  The  low  price  at 
which  this  acid  has  for  soum  time  past  been  sold, 
is  barely  sufficient  to  repay  the  expenses  incurred 
in  its  manufacture.  The  finest  gum  benzoin  m 
exported  in  large  qnantities  to  Spsin,  where  it  is 
mixed  with  olibanum  and  used  as  incense.  Ben- 
zoic acid  is  at  the  present  time  very  dear,  being 
about  It.  ''^d.  to  Is.  8(2.  an  ounce,  whereas,  its 
usual  price  averages  from  Is.  ^d.  to  Is.  fid,  the 
oz.  A  large  manufacturerj  with  whom  I  am  acr 
quainted^  made  a  sale  some  time  since  at  Is.  1^, 
of  about  300  oz.,  but  has  lately  greedily  taken 
back  the  greater  portion,  which  remained  unsold* 
at  Is.  4d.f  besides  paying  all  the  expenses  of  trail- 
sit,  &C. 

The  product  by  the  process  of  sublimatioii  is 
generally  greater  than  by  the  humid  w^y,  and  is 
consequently  the  one  usually  adopted.  Moch« 
however,  depends''  upon  the  quality  of  the  gam 
employed.  It  is  found  to  be  the  most  econ<Knical 
to  use  the  best  benzoin,  as  it  is  ncher  in  benzoic 
acid  than  fbe  inferior  kinds. 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^c.  Form;  light  feathery  white 
crystals;  very  soluble  ip  alcohoL  It  is  used  in 
making  paregoric,  and  is  sometimes  administered 
in  chronic  bronchial  afTections ;  it  is  expectorant. 
Dose.  10  to  20  gn.  in  old  coughs. 

Pur.  24  parts  of-  boiling  water  dissolve  1  part 
of  benzoic  acid,  and  again  deposite  the  greater 
portion  on  cooling.  Freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
in  liquor  of  potassa,  from  which  it  ia  precipitated 
by  adding~muriatic  acid.  When  cautiously  heal- 
ed, it  wholly  evaporates,  with  an  odor  of  benzoin. 
It  is  inflammable.  (P.  L.) 
'BENZOATES.  Oombmations  of  the  bases 
with  benzoic  acid. 

Prep.  The  benzoates  of  ammonia,  soda,  and 
potassa,  may  be  made  by  dissolving  with  heat 
benzoic  acid  in  their  respective  aqueous  solutions, 
until  they  become  perfectly  neutral.  Most  of  the 
other  benzoates  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  way, 
or  by  adding  a  benzoate  of  an  alkali  to  a  salt  of 
the  base. 

BENZOINAMIDE.  Syn.  Htdrobknzoina- 
MiDB.  A  white,  tasteless,  inodorous,  volatile  pow- 
der, obtained  by  heating  benzoin  with  water  of 
ammonia. 

BENZOIN.  Syn.  Cakphor  op  Oil  of  Axm- 
ONDs.  A  compound  is<Mneric  with  benzule,  din- 
covered  by  Robiquet  and  Boutron  Charlard.  Prep. 
Mix  togetiier  equal  parts  by  measure  of  the  raw 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  and  a  solution  of  caustic  po« 
tassa  in  alcohol.  As  soon  as  the  liquid  becomes 
full  of  crystals,  and  apparently  solid,  it  mnsft  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  filtered,  .and  crystalltzed. 
Prop.,  ^c.  Brilliant  prismatic  crystals ;  taMelesa, 
odoriess,  volatile,  and  inflammable ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, and  forming  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  with 
alcoholic  solution  of  potash,  a  violet-blue  eolutkui. 

BENZOLE.  Syn.  Bbnzinb.  Discovered  by 
Faraday  among  the  products  of  the  destnictrvB 
distiUatbn  of  organic  substances-;  it  resembles 
ether.  Prep.  Submit  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  ben- 
zoic acid  and  3  parts  of  slaked  lime,  to  distilln- 
twn,  and  redistil  the  oily  product  with  water. 

BENZONE.  Syn.  CAasoSEifzinB.  An  oily 
liquid,  heavier  than  water,  discovered  by  Miln- 
cherlifth  and  Peligot    Prep.  The  raw  product  M 
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Hie  difltOlation  of  benaoate  of  lime,  is  distiUejd  fint 
in  a  water-bath,  and  then  afterwards  until  the 
heat  gradually  rises  to  920^,  as  long  ha  benxole 
eomes  over.  The  product  is  next  exposed  to  a 
cold  of  ~  5°,  when  the  crystals  of  naphthaline 
which  form  must  be  separated  from  the  liquid, 
which  is  pure  liensone. 

BENZOLE.  The  hypothetical  radical  of  sev- 
eial  conpouncb  obtained  from  the  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds, aod  supposed  to  be  the  base  of  benzoic  acid. 
Among  the  principal  members  of  this  group  may 
be  mentioned  kydrwrei  of  benxule,  obtained  from 
a  mixture  of  oil  of  almonds,  milk  of  lime,  and  chlo- 
lide  of  iztm,  fay  distillation ;  the  chloride  ofbenzule, 
obtained  from  the  last  article  (rendered  .dry  by 
dilocide  of  calcium)  by  paasing  chlorine  gas  through 
it,  as  long  as  muriatic  acid  is  formed ;  the  bromide 
of  benzuU,  also  prepared  like  the  chloride ;  the 
iodide  of  benzule^  prepared  from  a  mixture  of 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  benzule  by  dis- 
tillation; the  oulphuret  of  benxule,  prepared  by 
dstiUatioa  from  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  lead  aud 
chloride  of  benzule ;  and  cyanuret  of  benxule,  also 
prepared  by  distillation,  from  a  mixture  of  bicyanide 
of  merouiy  and  chloride  of  benzule.  The  series 
abo  includes  hippuric  acid,  amygdalinic  acid,  and 
amygdaline,  as  well  as  asTeral  other  substances 
wbime  names  contain  (benz-)  the  first  part  of  the 
word  benzule,  as  indicative  of  their  constitution. 

6ERBERINE.  A  substance  discovered  by 
Bachner,  in  the  barberry  shrub,  (berberis  vulgaris.) 
It  bdoDgs  to  the  class  of  azotized  coloring  sub- 
stances. It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  in  alco- 
hol, from  either  of  which  it  may  be.obtahied  in 
ciyrtals. 

BETULINE.  Syn,  Bbtulina.  A  substance 
dbcovered  by  Ldwitz^  in  the  bariL  of  the  white 
birch,  (the  betula  alba.)  It  is  obtained  under  the 
fonn  of  white  crystalline  needles,  soluble  in  ether, 
alcohol,  oil,  and  acids.  It  is  fusible,  volatile,  and 
inflammable.  • 

BEZOARS.  Preternatural  concretions  found  m 
(he  stomach  and  intestines  of  some  animals,  foxm- 
eriy  sopposed  to  poaaess  alexipharmic  powers,  and 
were  both  taken  intemolly  and  worn  as  amulets. 
Tbey  have  now,  however,  sunk  into  disuse,  and 
theogh  ordered  in  the  preparation  of  Gasooigne's 
boll  and  powder,  a  factitious  kind  is  substituted* 
The  name  bezoar  was  formerly  extended  to  vari- 
ous other  sabstanees  supposed  to  poaaess  similar 


BEZOARS,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Make 
tobacco-pipe  clay  mto  a  paste  with  ox-gall,  and 
add  a  little  hair  or  wool ;  then  form  into  shapes. 

Renuarko,  This  will  give  a  yellow  tint  to  paper, 
mbbed  with  chalk,  and  a  green  one  to  quicklime, 
which  testff  are  considered  as  proof  of  genuine 


BEZOAR,  MINERAL.  Powder  of  algaroth 
deflagrated  with  nitre  in  a  red  hot  cniciUe,  and 
then  well  washed  with  water.  Once  used  in  doses 
of  5  to  15  gra.  as  a  <fiaphoretic,  but  now  obsolete. 
According  to  the  mode  by  which  the  powder  of 
algaioth  was  made,  arose  the  names  bezoardicum 
jtmale  and  bezoardicum  martiale,  also  applied  to 
tfaispreparatioin. 

BEZOAR,  ARGENTINE.  Syn.  Bezoakdi- 
cm  LoKAaB.  Made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  but- 
ter of  antimony  and  niliate  of  alver.    Once  given 


m  epilepsy  and  head  diseases^  m  doses  of  6  to  13 
grams. 

BEZOAR  OF  LEAD.  Syn,  Bbzoakdioum 
Saturnl  Made  by  distilling  a  mixtore  of  oxide  of 
lead,  butter  of  antimony,  and  nitric  acid.  Onoe 
given  in  doses  of  5  or  6  grs.  in  diseases  of  the  spleen. 

BHAURTA,  (in  Cooucrt.)  An  Indian  dish 
made  with  mashed  potatoes,  onions,  and  capsicum^ 
moulded  into  a  shape  and  slightly  baked. 

BIBROMISATINE  AND  BROMISATINE. 
These  are  formed  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  isa- 
ttne.  Treated  with  potassa,  they  yield  acids  of  the 
same  names^ 

BIG  ARBON  ATES.  Combmations  of  the  bases 
with  the  carbonic  acid,  in  which  two  atoms  of  the 
latter  are  united  to  one  of  the  former.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  bicarbonates. 

BICARBONATE  OF  POTASSA.  Syn.  Akk- 
ATED  Kau.  Prep,  "niere  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  this  salt:  dne,  by  passing  a  stream  of 
carbonic  acid  through  a  solution  of  the  carbonate 
of  potassa ;  the  other,  by  the  addition  of  sesquicar- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  llie  processes  of  the  London 
and  £«dinburgh  colleges  offer  an  exaqiple  of  each. 

I.  0.  {Proceoo  of  the  L,  Ph.)  Ing,  Carbonate 
of  potassa  IJk  vj ;  distilled  water  1  gmlon.  Proe, 
Dissolve  the  salt  in  the  water,  and  pass  carbonic 
acid  gas  through  the  solution,  to  saturation ;  apply 
a  gentie  heat  to  redissolve  any  crystals  that  may 
h«ye  been  deposited,  then  set  the  liquor  aside  to 
crystallize ;  IssUy,  pour  off  the  liquid  and  dry  the 
crystals. 

*«*  The  cafbonic  acid  may  be  obtained  from 
chalk  or  whiting,  rubbed  up  with  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  sfrup,  upon  which  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  is  to  be  poured. 

6.  {Proceoo  at  Apothecaries  HaU.)  Ing.  Car- 
bonate of  potassa  150  lbs. ;  dhtOled  water  17  gal- 
lons. Pric.  Dissolve  100  lbs.  ef  the  carbonate  in 
the  water  y  then  saturate  with  carbonic  acid  gas  as 
last,  when  35  to  40  Iba.  of  erystab  of  bicarbonate 
of  potassa  may  be  obtained.  The  remaining  50 
lbs.  of  the  carbonate  are  now  dissolved  in  the  mother 
liquor,  and  enough  water  added  to  niake  it  up  ^ 
second  time  to  17  gaUons,  the  remaining  part  of  the 
operation  being  performed  as  before.  This  plan 
may  be  repeated  ag|ain  and  again. 

Remarko.  The  f<^owing  plan  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  precedmg  process,  but  does 
not  i»oduce  a  pure  salt  Dissolve  peariaah  in  wa- 
ter ;  add  bran  or  sawdust,  to  soak  up  the  liquor; 
put  it  into  a  crucible,  lute  on  ^he  cover,  and  heal 
it  to  redness ;  cool,  wash  out  the  salt,  evaporate, 
and  crystallize.  Repeat  the  process  with  the  re- 
mainingUquor.    Yields  a  very  imperfect  salt 

II.  (Process  of  the  Ed.  Pharm.  Cartheuoer's 
Proceto.) 

a.  Carbonate  of  potassa  6  os. ;  sesqnicaibonat^ 
of  ammonia  3^  oz.  Proe.  Triturate  together,  and 
when  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and  perfectly 
mfaced*  make  them  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water. 
Drv  this  very  careftdly  at  a  heat  not  higher  than 
140°  Fahr.  untfl  a  flne  powder,  perfectly  devoid 
of  ammoniacal  odor,'be  obtained,  oocasionatty  tri- 
turating the  mass  towards  the  end  of  the  proeeos. 

b.  (Proceoo  of  Henry  and  Ouihourt.)  Dissolve 
500  parts  of  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  hi  1000  parts 
of  water ;  filter,  if  necessary,  and  plaee  the  fluid 
in  a  poffcelaitt  oaptnle;  cci  in  a  salt^walsr  batht 
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and  add  gradually  300  parts  of  Besquicaibonate  of 
ammonia.  Slightly  agitate  the  liquor  until  ammo- 
niacal  fames  are  perceived;  then  filter  over  a 
heated  vesBel,  and  set  it  aside  to  cooL  Remarkt. 
The  process  recommended  by  Greiger  is  similar  to 
the  last,  but  the  proportions  are  1  lb.  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  1  lb.  6  oz.  of  sesquicarbonate  of  am- 
monia. 

Prop.  Uaet  ^c.  It  is  soluble  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  water  at  SO** ;  is  fixed  in  the  air^  but  decom- 
posed into  a  carbonate  at  a  red  heat  It  possesses 
the  general  alkaline  protwrties  of  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa, but  in  an  inferior  degrree.  It  is  much  used 
as  an  antacid,  and  for  making  efiervescing  saline 
draughts.  The  dote  is  from  10  grains  to  j^  a 
drachm. 

20  grs.  bicarbonate  of  potaase  in  crystals 

V  I  .y.  J 

saturate 

, ^ ^ , 

14  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid ; 

15  grs.  **  tartaric  acid;  and 
^  oz.  of  lemon  juice. 

Pur.  and  Teats.  A  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate merely  causes  an  opalescence,  or  very  slight 
white  precipitate  in  a  solution  of  this  salt ;  if  it 
contains  carbonate  of  potassa  a  brick-colored  pre- 
cipitate will  be  thrown  down.  In  other  respects  it 
may  be  tested  like  the  carbonate,  which  see. 

BICARBONATE  OF  SODA.  Syn.  Aerated 
Soda.  This  is  prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the 
bicarbonate  of  potassa. 

I.  a.  (Sesquiearbonate  of  Soda,  P.  L.)  Ing. 
Carbonate  of  soda,  lb.  vij; ;  water  1  gallon.  Proe. 
Dissolve  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through  ihe  solu- 
tion, in  the  same  way  as  in  making  the  bicarbonate 
of  potassa. 

b.  Dissolve  160  Ifas.  of  carbonate  of  soda  m  13 
gallons  of  water,  and  pass  carbonic  acid  through 
the  solution.  The  bicarbonate  falls  down  to  the 
amount  of  about  50  ibs.,  and  may  be  collected  and 
dried  by  pressure  in  an  hydraulic  pressi  A  fresh 
portion  of  soda  may  be  then  dissolved  in  the  mother 
liquor,  and  the  whole  process  rq)eated  as  before. 
(Brande.) 

e.  Mix  together  1  part  of  carbonate  of  soda,  with 
2  parts  of  dned  carbonate  of  soda,  both  in  powder, 
and  surround  them  wHh  an  atmoqihere  ef  carbonic 
tcid  gas,  under  pressurOk  Let  the  action  go  on  tiU 
uo  more  gas  is  absorbed,  which  will  generally  oor 
cupy  10  to  14  hours,  according  to  the  pressure  em- 
ployed, then  remove  the  salt  and  dry  it  at  a  heat 
not  above  120^.  This  process  is  a  modification 
both  of  that  of  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeia  and 
that  of  Mr.  Smith,  desctibM  in  the  Philadelphia 
Phvmaceutical  Journal.  Smith*  however,  em- 
ploys the  salt  m  crystals.  In  Scotland  the  method 
just  described  has  been  adopted  with  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  I  can,  from  my  own  experience,  bear 
testimony  to  its  efficiency. 

Remarks.  A  crude  sesqaScmrbonate  of  soda  has 
been  prepared  as  follows:  Calcme  carbonate  of 
■oda  with  bran,  as  in  makiiig  bicaibonate  of  po- 
tassa ;  wash  out  the  salt  and  crystallize:  very  m- 
ferior. 

IL  JSi^.  Carbonate  of  potassa  and  water,  of 
eaeh  1  lb. ;  carbonate  of  ammonia  \  lb.  Pntc. 
Dissolve  the  carbonate  in  the  water»  then  add  the 
wmnoiuay  and  drive  off  the  unmeniaioal  fOBias  at 


a  heat  onder  120^^ ;  lastly,  set  the  solution 
to  crystallize.  Remarks.  The  above  are  nearly 
the  proportions  of  the  P.  L  of  1809.  Wincdder, 
however,  directs  80  of  carbonate  of  soda,  3  of  car- 
bonate of  Tunmonia,  and  20  of  water ;  and  Henrf 
and  Guibourt  order  6  parts  of  the  soda,  2  of  the 
ammonia,  and  4  .of  water.  The  processes  I.  h  and 
L  c  are  those  adapted  for  commercial  purposea. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^e.  These  are  Very  similar  to  the 
carbonate  of  soda,  but  it  is  more  feebly  alkaline. 
It  loses  a  part  of  its  add  by  heat  The  dose  m 
from  10  to  40  grains,  as  an  antacid  and  absorbent. 
It  is  largely  employed  in  the  preparation  of  eflfer- 
vescing  powders  and.  draughts,  for  which  pmpoae 
20  grsL  of  commercial  bicarbonate  of  soda 

V  ,  y        I  ■     * 

are  taken  with  either 

•  , , — : — » , 

18  grs.  of  crystallized  tartaric  acid ; 
17  grs.  of  crystallized  citric  acid ;  or 
i  on.  of  lemon  juice. 

Tests  and  Puk  Dissolved  in  40  parte  of  wa- 
ter it  does  not  give  a  reddish  precipitate  with  a  ao- 
lution  of  corrosive  sublimate.  (P.  £.)  It  is  totally 
dissolved  in  water ;  neither  chloride  -of  platina  nor 
sulphate  of  magnesia  throws  down  any  thin^  from 
this  solution.  It  is  converted  into  the  anhydroas  * 
carbonate  by  heat  (P.  L.)  The  quantity  of  bi- 
carbonate any  given  sample  contains  may  be 
pretty  neariy  ascertained  by  well  washing  100 
grains  of  the  salt  with  an  equal  weight  of  'water, 
and  filtering  the  solution.  The  residuum  left  npon 
the  filter,  mried  at  a  heat  of  120^  and  weighed, 
"will  give  the  per  centage  of  bicarbonate  of  soda 
present,  (very  neariy.)  Dissolved  in  water  this 
1^11  give  only  a  trifling  white  precipitate,  with  eta- 
rosive  sublimate,  as  described  above,  while  the 
filtered  portwn,  which  was  used  to  wash  the  salt, 
win  give  a  red  one,  if  it  contains  the  simple  carbon- 
ate of  soda. 

BICE,  BLUE.  The  native  blue  carbonate  of 
copper,  prepared  by  grinding  and  washing.  Use. 
As  a  pigment 

BICE,  GREEN.  The  native  green  caiboi^te 
of  copper,  prepared  as  above.  Use.  As  a  pigment. 

BILE,  BILIOUSNESS.   7V«at,  ^c  Peiaens 
subject  to  bilious  attacks  should  be  particnlariy 
careful  to  avoid  excess  in  eating  and  drinking,  and 
diould  eq>ecially  avoid  using  those  articles  of  food 
which,  fiiom  experience,  they  find  to  ^Bsagree  'witk 
them.    A  mutton  chop  under-cooked  is  an  excel- 
lent article  for  the  breakfast  or  lunch  of  a  bilious 
patient;  and  mutton  or  beef,  either  iNroiled    or 
roasted,  so  that  the  gravy  be  retained,  is  better  for 
dinner  than  many  articles  apparently  more  <ieli- 
cate.   These,  with  game  and  venison,  fbnn  ttgaod 
variety  {rem  which  to  choose  a  bill  of  fare.      &ew 
beer  and  porter  should  be  particularly  avoided,  ^ 
well  as  puddmgB  and  most  articles  of  pastry,  as 
they  are  very  mdigestible.    Hard  cheese,  butter, 
unnpe  fruit,  and  espocially  beans,  peas,  and  nnts, 
are  also  objectionabte.    An   attack  of  bile  may 
fr^uently  be  prevented  by  the  use  of  a  salixke  por- 
gattve,  and  it  may  generally  be  removed  by  an 
emetic,  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  oU, 
salts,  or  seidlitz  powders 

BILLS  OF  FARE.    (In  cookery  and  drnm 
tie  economy.)    lists  of  the  varioas  artidea  of 
eithar  actttally  jmrnded  for  nM»  or,  beii^  In 
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,  are  procurable  for  that  parpose.  The  follow- 
iB^  bills  of  fare,  for  which  I  «im  indebted  to  **  The 
New  System  of  Cookery,"  published  by  Mr. 
Moira}',  exhibits  at  a  glance  the  various  articles 
in  season  at  different  periods  of  the  year,  and  which 
are  usaally  found  at  those  times  upon  the  greater 
nnmber  of  well-provided  tables. 

Bills  .  op  Fare  for  Familt  Dinners,  &c., 
containing  a  list  of  various  articles  in  season 
in  different  months  of  the  tear : 

First  Quarter.  January. — Poultry:  Game, 
pheasants,  partridges,  hares,  rabbits,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  turkeys,  capons,  pullets,  fowls,  chickens, 
tame  pigeons.  Fish :  Carp,  tench,  perch,  lam- 
preys, eels,  cray-fish,  cod,  soles,  flounders,  plaice, 
tmbot,  thomback,  skate,  sturgeon,  smelts,  whit- 
rags,  lobsters,  crabs,  prawns,  oysters.  Vegetables : 
CaMiage,  savoys,  colewort,  sprouts,  leeks,  onions, 
beet,  sorrel,  chetvil,  endive,  spinach,  celery,  gar- 
fie,  scorzonera,  potatoes,  parsnips,  turnips,  brocoli, 
(white  and  purple,)  shalots,  lettuces,  cresses,  mus- 
tard, rape,  salsafy,  herbs  of  all  sorts,  dry  and  some 
green ;  cucumbers,  asparagus,  aad  mushrooms  to 
be  had,  though  not  in  season.  Fruit:  Apples, 
peare,  nats,  walnuts,  medlars,  grapes. 

February  and  March,  Meat,  fowls,  and  game, 
as  in  January,  with  the  addition  of  ducklings  and 
chickens ;  which  last  are  to  be  bought  in  lK>ndon 
most  if  not  all  the  year,  but  very  dear.  Fish : 
As  the  last  two  months,  except  that  cod  is  not 
thought  so  good  from  February  to  July,  but  may 
be  bought.  Vegetables:  The  same  as  the  for- 
mer months,  with  the  addition  of  kidney-beans. 
Fruits  :  Apples,  peara,  forced  strawberries. 

Second  Quarter,  April,  May,  and  June* — 
Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  lamb,  venison,  (in 
June.)  Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls,  chickens,  dack- 
I  lings,  pigeons,  rabbits,  leverets.  Fish :  Carp, 
tench,  s^es,  smelts,  eels,  trout,  turbot,  lobsters, 
chub,  salmon,  herrings,  cray-fish,  mackerel,  crabs, 
pcawns,  shrimps.  Vegetables :  As  before;  and 
m  May  eariy  potatoes,  peas,  radishes,  kidney- 
beans,  carrots,  tumfps,  eariy  cabbages,  cauliflow- 
eis,  aspcuragus,  artichokes,  all  sorts  of  salads  forced. 
Fruit:  In  June;  strawberries,  cherries, melons, 
green  apricots,  currants  and  gooseberries  for  tarts ; 
peara,  grap^,  nectarines,  peaches,  and  some  other 
froit;  but  most  of  these  are  forced,  and  conse- 
qnently  very  dear. 

Third  Quarter.  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
her. — ^Meat  as  before.  Poultry :  Pullets,  fowls, 
ehickens,  rabUts,  pigeons,  green  geese,  leverets, 
tmkey  poults.  Two  former  months  plovers,  wheat- 
eaten  ;  geese  in  September.  Fish :  Cod,  had- 
dock, flounders,  plaice,  skate,  thomback,  mullets, 
pike,  carp,  eels,  shellfish,  except  oysters,  mackerel 
the  first  two  months  of  the  quarter,  but  not  good 
m  August.  Partridge  shootuig  begins  the  1st  of 
September;  what  is  used  before  is  therefore 
poached.  Vegetables  :  Of  all  sorts,  beans,  peas, 
French  beans,  &c,  &c.  Fruit :  In  July ;  straw- 
berries, gooseberries,  pine-apples,  plums,  various ; 
cherries,  apricots,  raspberries,  melons,  currants, 
damsons.  In  August  and  September;  peaches, 
phimB,  figs,  filberts,  mulberries,  cherries,  apples, 
peara,  nectarines,  grapes.  Latter  months,  pines, 
melons,  strawberries,  median,  and  quinces;  in 
the  latter  month,  Morella  cherries,  damsons,  and 
plums. 
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Fourth  Quarter.  October,  November,  and  Z)e- 
eember, — Meat  as  before,  aivi  doe  venison.  PouU 
try  and  Oame :  Domestic  fowls  as  in  former 
quartera ;  pheasants  from  the  Ist  of  October ;  par- 
tridges, larks,  hares,  dotterels;  the  end  of  the 
month  wild-ducks,  teal,  snipes,  widgeon,  grouse. 
Fish  :  Dories,  smelts,  pike,  perch,  halibuts,  brills, 
carp,  salmon-trout,  barbel,  gudgeons,  tench,  shell- 
fish. Vegetables :  As  in  January,  French  beans, 
last  crop  of  beans,  &c.  Fruit :  Peaches,  peara, 
figs,  bullace,  grapes,  apples,  median,  damsons,  fil- 
berts, walnuts,  nuts,  quinces,  services,  medlars. 
In  November — Meat :  Beef,  mutton,  veal,  pork, 
house  Iamb,  doe  venison,  poultry  and  game  as  the 
last  month.  Fish  :  As  the  last  month.  Vegeta^ 
bles :  Carrots,  turnips,  pannips,  potatoes,  skirrets« 
scorzonera,  onions,  leeks,  shalots,  cabbage,  savoys, 
colewort,  spinach,  chard-beets,  chardoons,  cresses, 
endive,  celery,  lettuces,  salad-herbs,  pot-herbs. 
Fruit :  Peara,  apples,  nuto,  walnuts,  bullace,  ches- 
nuts,  medlara,  grapes.  In  December — Meat: 
beef,  mutton,  veal,  house  lamb,  pork,  and  venison. 
Poultry  and  Oame :  Geese,  turkeys,  pullets,  pi- 
geons, capons,  fowls,  chickens,  rabbits,  hares, 
snipes,  woodcocks,  larks,  pheasants,  partridges, 
sea-fowls,  guinea-fowls,  wild-ducks,  teal,  widgeon, 
dotterels,  dun-birds,  grouse.  Fish :  Cod,  turbot, 
halibuts,  soles,  gurnets,  sturgeon,  carp,  gudgeons, 
codlings,  eels,  dories,  shellfuh.  Vegetables:  As 
in  the  last  month.  Asparagus  forced,  &c.  Fruit : 
As  the  last,  except  bullace. 

BIRCH  SUGAR.  Prep.  TTiis  is  prepared  from 
the  juice  procured  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk 
of  the  birch  tree,  under  one  of  the  largest  branches, 
carrying  it  quite  through  the  wood  to  the  bark  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  juice  that  flows  from  the 
wood  is  collected  in  suitable  vessels,  and  after 
mixing  'with  a  little  chalk  and  clarifying  with 
white  of  egg,  is  boiled  down  to  a  proper  consistence. 

BIRDLIME.  Prep.  BoU  the  middle  bark  of 
the  holly,  gathered  in  June  or  July,  for  6  or  8 
houra  in  water,  until  it  becomes  tender;  then 
drain  off  the  water,  and  place  it  in  a  pit  under 
ground,  in  layen  with  fern,  and  surround  it  with 
stones.  Leave  it  to  ferment  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  until  it  forms  a  sort  of  mucilage,  which 
must  be  pounded  in  a  mortar,  into  a  mass,  and 
well  rubbed  betw'een  the  hands,  in  running  water, 
until  all  the  refuse  is  worked  out ;  then  place  it 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  leave  it  for  four  or  five 
days  to  ferment  and  purify  itself. 

Remarks.  Birdlime  may  also  be  made  from  mis- 
tletoe berries,  the  bark  of  the  wayfaring  tree,  and 
other  vegetables,  by  a  similar  process.  Should 
any  of  it  stick  to  the  hands  it  Ihay  be  removed  by 
means  of  a  little  oil  of  lemon  bottoms,  or  turpen- 
tine. Use.  To  rub  over  twigs  to  catch  birds  or 
small  animals.  It  b  said  to  be  discutient  when 
applied  externally. 

BIRDS  may  he  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
some  time  by  removing  the  intestines,  'mping  the 
inside  out  qtute  diy  wim  a  towel,  and  then  nonr- 
mg  them.  A  piece  of  Uottmg  paper,  on  which 
one  or  two  drops  of  creosote  have  been  placed,  is 
now  to  be  put  inside  them,  and  a  similariy  prepar- 
ed piece  of  paper  tied  zoond  them.  Thev  should' 
then  be  hung  up  in  a  cool  dry  place,  and  will  be 
found  to  keep  much  longer  than  without  imder- 
going  this  procesi; 
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BISCUITS.  A  species  of  hard,  dry,  unleaven- 
ed bread,  made  in  thin  flat  pieces,  and  generally 
eomposed  of  flour  and  water,  to  which  butter, 
sugar,  almonds,  and  other  articles  are  occasionally 
added. 

BISCUITS,  FANCY.  Prep.  Pound  I  lb.  of 
blanched  almonds  very  fine  and  sprinkle  them 
with  a  little  orange  -flower  water ;  when  reduced 
to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste  put  it  into  a  small  pan, 
and  add  a  little  of  the  finest  flour ;  mix  well  and 
put  the  pan  over  a  slow  fire,  and  move  the  paste 
well  about  to  prevent  it  burning,  until  it  becomes 
hard  enough  not  to  stick  to  the  fingers ;  then  take 
it  out  and  roll  it  into  small  fillets,  and  make  it 
faito  knots,  rings,  or  other  shapes,  as  you  may  fan- 
cy. Next  make  an  icing  of  difierent  colors,  and 
dip  one  side  of  your  forms  in  it  and  set  them  to 
drain  on  a  clean  sieve.  They  may  be  varied  by 
strewing  over  them  pistachio  nuts  of  diflerent  colors, 
according  to  fancy. 

BISCUITS,  SPONGE.  Prep.  Add  the  whites 
and  yelks  of  twelve  eggs,  previously  well  be&ten, 
to  1}  lbs.  of  finely  powdered  sugar,  and  whisk  it 
until  it  rises  in  bubbles,  then  add  1  lb.  of  flour  and 
the  rind  of  two  lemons  grated.  Form  them  into 
shapes,  sift  a  little  sugar  over  them,  and  bake 
them  in  buttered  tin  moulds,  in  a  quick  oven  for 
one  hour. 

BISCUITS,  DEVILLED.  Butter  captam*s 
biscuits  (or  any  similar  kind)  on  both  sides,  and 
pepper  them  well,  then  make  a  slice  of  good  cheese 
faito  a  paste,  with  made  mustard,  and  lay  it  on  one 
side  of  each  biscuit,  ^ice  with  cayenne  pepper, 
and  grill  them.  Chopped  anchovies,  or  essence  of 
anchovies,  is  also  a  good  addition. 

BISMUTH.  Syn.  Tin  Glass.  Marcasitb. 
Coi^mercial  Insmuth  is  principally  prepared  in 
Germany,  whence  it  is  exported  to  England.  In 
this  state  it  generally  contains  both  arsenic  and 
copper.  Chemically  pure  bismuth  is  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Prep.  Heat  to  redness,  in  a  covered  crucible,  a 
mixture  of  the  oxide,  or  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  with 
half  its  weight  of  charooaL 

27««,  ^c.  Bismuth  is  used  in  the  Composition  of 
type  metal,  solder,  pewter,  fusible  metal,  and  sev- 
eral other  metallic  mixtures.  When  added  to 
other  metals  it  renders  them  more  fusible.  An 
alloy  of  tm,  nickel,  bismuth,  and  nlver  is  ftaid  to 
hinder  iron  fiiom  rusting.    (Erdeman*s  Jour.) 

Tetts,  Bismuth  dissolves  entirely  in  nitric  acid, 
horn  which  water  and  alkalis  throw  down  a 
white  precipitate,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen  a 
black  one.  The  nitric  solution  is  unaltexed  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid. 

BISMUTH,  BROMIDE  OF.  This  is  prepared 
by  heating  the  metal  with  an  excess  of  bromine  in 
a  glass  tube,  when  a  gray-colored  mass,  resembling 
ftised  iodine,  is  formed.  It  is  volatile,  and  decom- 
'posed  by  water. 

BISMUTH,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Prep,  Mix 
together  two  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  one 
part  of  bism  ith^  both  in  powder,  and  expose  the 
mixture  to  heat  until  all  the  mercury  be  expelled ; 
a  granular  substance  of  a  grayish  white  color  re- 
iiiains. 

BISMUTH,  ESTIMATION  OF.  L  (When 
mixed  with  bodies  unqjfeeted  by  eulphureted 
^^fdrogen.)      Paa    solphureted    hydrogen   gas 


throuffh  the  liquid  previouslv  mixed  with  a  laiga 

Quantity  of  acetic  acid,  and  diluted  with  water. 
Collect  the  precipitated  sulphuret  on  a  filter,  wasb 
well  with  water,  and  redissolve  m  nitric  acid  m 
excess;  dilute  with  water  and  filter^  wash  tha 
sulphur  left  on  the  filter  with  water,  soured  with 
nitric  acid ;  mix  the  whole  together,  and  precipi« 
tate  the  bismuth  in  the  state  of  oxide  by  carboDate 
of  ammonia.  Allow  the  liquor  to  stand  for  soma 
hours,  then  collect  the  deposite  on  a  filter,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  ignite  it  in  a  porcelain  crucible ; 
lastly,  wei?h  it  The  weight,  m  grains  of  oxide 
multiplied  by  '899,  will  give  the  weight  of  metal  in 
the  sample. 

Remarks.  Should  the  sample  be  in  the  aolid 
state,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  in  exceas* 
and  precipitated  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  aboTe^ 

II.  (When  neither  mixed  with  muriatic  acid 
nor  sijAstances  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  osa- 
monia.)  In  this  case  the  oxide  of  bismuth  may  be 
at  once  thrown  down  -^ith  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
ignited,  and  weighed  &s  before. 

IIL  {When  mixed  with  lead.)  a,  **  Ullgrea 
precipitates  the  oxides  with  carbonate  of  anunonia 
and.disBolves  them  in  acetic  acid ;  a  strip  of  clean 
lead,  the  weight  of  which  is  known,  is  then  put 
into  this  solution,  so  that  the  whole  of  it  is  covered. 
The  vessel  is  closed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  muiM 
hours.  Bismuth  is  separated  in  a  metallic  state* 
that  which  remains  on  the  lead  is  washed  €xS,  and 
the  strip  dried  and  weighed.  The  bismuth  ia 
brought  on  to  a  filter  and  washed  with  water 
which  has  been  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool ;  it  m 
then  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated,  heated* 
and  the  oxide  of  bismuth  weighed.  The  solution 
of  lead  is  precipitated  with  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
and  the  oxide  determined.  The  loss  of  weig^bt 
which  the  lead  has  suflered  gives  the  quantity  of 
oxide  of  lead  which  was  not  originally  in  the  aoln- 
tion."     (Berzelius  Jahresbericht,  21.) 

b.  Add  caustic  potassa  to  the  nitric  solution,  in 
suflicient  excess  to  redissolve  all  the  oxide  of  lead 
at  first  thrown  down.  The  oxide  of  bismuth  re- 
mains behind,  and  may  be  dried  and  weired  aa 
before. 

BISMUTH,  FLOWERS  OF.  Prep.  MU 
together  2  lbs.  of  nitre  and  1  lb.  of  bismuth,  both. 
in  powder,  and  gradually  inject  them  into  an  i|r. 
nited  tubulated  earthenware  retort,  having^  a  'wide 
mouth  and  furnished  with  a  receiver  to  catch  the 
flowers.  

BISMUTH,  OXIDES  OF.  L  (Protoxide') 
Prep.  a.  Expose  the  nitrate  or  subnitrate  to  a  fnU 
red  heat  in  a  crucible.    Color ;  yellow. 

b.  Dissolve  2  lbs.  of  bismuth  in  2}  lbs.  of  nitiia 
acid,  and  drop  it  gradually  into  a  solution  of  3  Iba. 
of  carbonate  of  potassa  in  twice  its  weight  of  wateir  % 
wash  the  precipitate  well  with  cold  water. 

Remarks,  'Tbia  is  much  used  by  the  ladies  tm  a 
cosmetic.  In  medicuie  it  has  been  used  as  an 
antispasmodic     Color  :  pearl  white. 

II.  {Peroxide,  Syn,  Deutoxide,)  Prep,  Gen- 
tly heat  the  protoxide  for  some  time  in  a  sofution  of 
chlorate  of  potassa,  wash  it  well  with  water,  nnd. 
then  dissolve  out  any  undecomposed  protoxide  by 
digestion  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  formed  with  1  part 
of  strong  acid  to  9  parts  of  water;  aflerwnrdi 
agam  well  wash  it  with  water.  A  heavy  brown 
powder. 
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BISMUTH,  SUBCHLQRIDE  OF.  Syn. 
fjEAiL  PowDEB.  Pr«p,  Drop  a  weak  solution  of 
oomimm  salt,  or  muriatic  acid,  into  another  of  bis- 
BOth,  prepared  by  dianlytng  that  metal  in  twice 
ill  we^lht  of  nitric  acid:  ooUed  the  precipitate 
•nd  wash  it  well  with  water.  Ute.  As  a  cosmetic 
Both  this  attide  and  the  subnitrate  have  received 
the  laiiie  of  pearl  powder,  from  their  extreme 
knoty  and  whkeness. 

BISMUTH,  SUBNITRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Ti»muT<  OP  BmiuTH,  (P.  L.)  Wnm  ^t- 
nmi,  (P.  E.)  PKAKL-wHrnE.  MAGwrBaT  op  Bib- 
wna.  Fabd's  SPANiiR  Wnrrs.  Buuic  db  Fabd. 
(Fr.)  Prep,  (Procen  of  the  London  Pk,)  Dis- 
■hm  Jij  of  bismath  in  l^ij  of  nitric  acid,  previous- 
ly daoted  wHhi^ij  of  distilled  water ;  then  add  3 
qouto  of  cold  water,  and  allow  the  white  precipi- 
tin to  subside.  AfterwfrdB  decant  the  clear 
fiUDflr,  wash  the  powder,  and  dry  it  by  a  gentle 

JHtl 

Rewtmrko,  The  proceaws  of  the  Dublin  and 
BdJnJMi^gh  Phannacopoaias  are  similar.  GeiMler 
has  aBcwiained  by  comparative  ezpeiinoent  that 
tiM  product  is  greater,  if,  according  to  Dufloa,  the 
■bite  of  bismuth  be  allowed  to  crystaUixe  pre- 
mdj  to  dilution  with  water,  than  if  the  dilution 
be  executed  at  once.  The  pn^mtion  of  the  pro- 
eeedi  was  as  10|  to  14,  the  quality  of  both  pre- 
imitioDs  bemg  alike.     (Ph.  C.  Bl.,  Dec  1843.) 

Pnp,  A  iriiite  inodorous  powder,  insoluble  m 
vater,  but  freely  so  in  nitric  acid.  U»e,  It  has 
beea  given  in  some  chronic  stomach  complainta  in 
inm^  5  to  30  grs.  and  upwards.  An  ointment 
fKned  with  1  part  of  this  substance  and  4  parts 
of  lard,  has  been  kmg  in  use  as  a  remedy  in  some 
dsnie  dcin  diaeaaee.    Used  by  the  laidiea  as  a 


BISMUTH,  SULPIIURET  OF.  This  b  a 
tttural  production,  but  may  be  prepared  artificial- 
ly }iY  firag  its  elements  together,  or  by  passing 
■Iphiireted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  nitrate 
ofbinrath. 

BISTRE.  A  daik  brown-oolored  pigment, 
^d  far  water-color  drawings,  after  the  style  of 
lodnQ  inL  Prep,  This  oHor  h  made  from  the 
mt  of  beech-wood,  or  peat,  the  former  being  pre- 
scind. Hie  most  compact,  best  colored,  and 
*(u  bonit  parcels  of  the  soot  are  selected  tfom 
Ibe  ehb&ney,  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  sifted 
^mo^  a  very  fine  lawn  sieve.  This  powder  fs 
te  di^nested  in  pure  cold  water  for  several  hours, 
^'B^ueady  Btiirini^  it  up  during  the  time  with  a  rod 
^  gbii  or  wood,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  set- 
^  and  the  clear  water  decanted.  More  water  is 
te  peored  on,  and  the  process  repeated  a  second, 
fod  erea  a  thiid  time.  The  paste  is  now  poured 
■^  «  tan  narrow  vessel,  which  is  then  filled  up 
^  water,  and'  well  a^^ted  $  after  which  the 
poaer  parts  are  allowed  to  subside  for  3  or  3  min- 
^  tod  the  supernatant  liquor,  containmg  the 
w  portion  of  tiie  bistre  in  suspension,  is  poured 
fff  into  another  vessel,  where  it  is  left  to  deposite 
<^oenteata.  For  very  fine  bistre,  this  proce«  » 
K^Ally  repeated  a  second  thne.  The  powder 
^'P^Mted  in  the  last  vessel  is  now  collected  and 
Pwtially  dried,  when  nm-water  is  added,  and  it 
B  Bade  mto  cakea  and  finally  dried  for  use. 

KamrU  Bistre  is  esteemed  by  artists  as  supe- 
iBTis  bdisB  h±,lbrdi8wingBidiich  are  mtended 


to  be  afterwardU  tinted  vith  other  oolonk    It 
cupies  the  same  place  in  water  cdoiB  that  brown 
pink  does  in  oil  painting. 

BITES  AND  8TIN6S  OF  INSECTS, 
REPTILES,  dec  Treat,  4«..  The  best  treat- 
ment for  thtf  bites  and  stings  of  insects,  as  bees, 
wai^  hornets,  dec,  ia  to  wi^  the  part  with  wa> 
ter  of  ammonia,  or  solution  of  chloride  of  limUi 
Should  considerable  inflammation  ensue,  and  the 
part  become  much  swollen,  leeches  may  be  ap- 
plied, and  a  purgative  given.  The  stings  of  ven- 
omous reptiles  may  be  similariy  treated^  except  in 
cases  where  they  are  of  a  very  poisonous  descrip- 
tion, when  the  wound  should  be  first  well  washed 
with  water  of  ammonia,  and  afterwaids  thorough- 
ly seared  with  lunar  caustic  in  every  part,  espe- 
cially the  inteiior  and  deep-seated  portion ;  ox  the 
surface  of  the  wound, 'both  internal  and  external, 
may  be  removed  with  the  knife,  or  in  the  cas^  of 
a  smali  joint,  as  a  finger,  the  injured  portion  may 
be  at  once  amputated.  A  similar  line  of  treat- 
ment should  be  foUowied  i^r  the  bite  of  a  dog 
supposed  to  be  mad.  It  has  been  lately  asserted 
by  one  of  our  most  celebmted  veteiinary -surgeons, 
that  both  he  and  his  colleague  have  been  repeat- 
edly bitten  by  dogs  that  have. afterwards  been 
proved  to  be  mad,  but  from  having  fearieaaly  ap- 
plied the  cauJtie  to  the  parts,  they  have  escaped 
uninjured. 

The  poison  Inserted  by  the  stings  and  bites  of 
many  venomous  reptiles,  is  so  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  of  so  fatal  a  description,  as  frequently  to  oc« 
casion  death  within  a  very  short  space  of  time, 
and  before  any  remedy  or  antidote  can  be  applied. 
But  even  in  these  extreme  cases,  it  is  probable 
that  strong  liquid  ammonia,  or  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime,  or  bichloride  of  mercury,  if  at  hand,  and 
applied  to  every  portion  of  the  -wound,  immediate" 
ly  after  its  infliction,  would  neutralise  and  destroy 
the  dangerous  action  of  the  poison*  Unfortunate- 
ly, however,  these  wounds  are  mflioted  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  precautionary  measures  are  sel- 
dom thought  of,  and  ffenerally  at  times  when  peo- 
ple are  least  prepared  to  Boeet  them,  and  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly,  as  to  stagger  even  those 
oboerven  who  may  be  m  no  absolute  dancer  them- 
selves. Such  is  the  bite  of  the  East  Indian  copra 
de  capello,  against  which  two  Camatic,  or  Asiatic 
(arsenical)  pills  are  prescribed  by  the  Hindoos,  but 
which  are  generally  scarcely  swallowed,  before 
the  poison  of  the  serpent  has  rendered  the  patient 
a  stilfened  corpse.  In  all  eases  of  this  emergent 
kind,  the  remedy  must  be  either  one  to  be  applied 
to  the  wound,  to  nentralixe  the  poison  before  it 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or  one  that  will  at 
once  mingle  with  the  cireulation,  and  destroy  its 
action,  if  already  hitioduced  into  the  system.  Med- 
icmes  taken  by  the  mouth  are  slow  in  their  action, 
and  require  some  time  to  enter  into  and  mix  up 
with  the  whole  mass  of  Uood.  When  the  venom 
of  a  nbid  dog,  or  of  the  mere  poisonous  snakes,  is 
once  fuUf  ahmrhed  inHs  ike  system,  there  appean 
to  be  no  treatment  that  oan  save  the  patient  A 
bottle  of  Madeini  wine,  dnmk  hi  two  dossB,  about 
9  mhiutes  apart,  has  been  reoomoiended  affainst 
the  latter,  and  is  perliaps  as  likely  to  prove  bene* 
ficial  as  any  thing  else. 

BITTfiRN.    Prep,  A  ndxtiire  of  1  part  each, 
of  extract  of  qnaaritt  BBd  pjar^wed  salphito  «t 
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iron,  ^ith  3  paitf  of  extract  of  coceulus  indicus, 
4  parts  of  Spanish  liquorice,  and  8  of  treacle.  The 
liquorice  is  first  boiled  with  water  until  diasolTed, 
and  evaporated  to  a  proper  eonnstence  before  add- 
ing the  other  ingredients.  Remark*.  This  mixture 
is  made  by  the  brewere*  druggists,  and  sent  out  in 
casks,  disguised,  to  escape  detection.  It  is  em- 
ployed by  the  fraudulent  brewer  to  impart  a  false 
bitter  and  strength  to  his  liquor. 

BITTERS.  Bitters  aro  considered  as  tonic 
and  stomachic,  and  to  improve  the  appetite  when 
taken  in  moderation.  The  best  time  is  early  in 
the  morning,  or  an  hour  before  meals.  An  ex- 
cessive use  of  bitten  tends  to  weaken  the  iHonikch. 
They  should  not  be  taken  for  a  longer  period 
than  a  fortnight  at  one  time,  allowing  a  similar 
period  to  elapse  before  again  having  recourse  to 
them. 

BITTERS,  BRANDY.  Syn,  Snur  Bit- 
TERs.  Prep,  I.  Dried  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  fresh  ditto,  of  each  3  oz. ;  good  bran- 
dy 1  gallon ;  lump  sugar  1  lb..  Proe.  Digest  the 
peel  in  the  brandy  for  10  days,  frequently  shak- 
ing ;  then  preas  out  the  liquor  and  filter  through 
blotting  paper ;  lastly,  dissolve  the  sugar  therem. 
Remarks.  A  very  agreeable  bitter,  either  taken  as 
a  dram,  or  mixed  with  other  liquor. 

II.  Gentian  root,  bruised,  4  oz. ;  fresh  orange 
peel  5  oz. }  cassia  bark  2  oz. ;  (!ardamom  seeik, 
bruised,  1  oz.;  cochineal,  bruised,  ^  oz.:  proof 
spirit  1  gallon.  Proc.  Digest  for  a  week,  then 
decant  the  dear,  press  the  bottoms,  and  pour 
thereon  5  pints  of  water ;  agam  digest  for  3  days, 
then  press  out  the  liquor,  nux  the  two  tmctures, 
filler  and  add  sugar  2  lbs. 

III.  Bruised  gentian  2  oz. ;  fresh  orange  peel 
3  oz. ;  cassia  bark  i  oz. ;  cloves  1  drachm ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  cape  or  raisin  wine  i  gallon ;  di- 
gest for  a  week  as  before,  then  add  sugar  1  lb., 
and  a  litth)  coloring,  if  required. 

IV.  Bruised  gentian  4  lb.;  cochineal  ^  oz.; 
sugar  i  lb. ;  spirit  (24  u.  p.)  1  gallon. 

BITTERS,  CALOMBA.  Prep.  Calomba 
root,  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel,  ol  each  1  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week,  then  ex- 
press the  tincture,  add  lump  sugar  4  oz.,  and  a 
little  coloring. 

BITTERS,  WINE.  L  Ing.  Bruised  gentian 
root,  fresh  orange  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  1^  oz. ; 
white  wine  1  quart;  digest  for  a  week,  and 
strain. 

II.  (M.  Dubois.)  Cinchona  bark,  bruised,  8  oz. ; 
white  canella  1}  oz. ;  juniper  berries,  lemon  peel, 
and  winter's  bark,  of  each  H  o^. ;  carbonate  of 
soda  }  oz. ;  Madeira  wine  1  j^  gallons ;  digest  for  a 
week. 

III.  I'Vesh  lemon  peel  I  lb. ;  dried  orange  peel 
^  lb. ;  braised  gentian  root  i  lb. ;  cape  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  as  before. 

Use.  As  a  tonic  and  stomachie. 

BLACK  ASH.  The  waste  lye  of  the  soap- 
makers,  evaporated  in  large  uon  boilers,  the  salt 
separated  as  it  falls  down,  and  then  heated  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace  nntii  it  is  partially  decom- 
posed and  ftswd,  when  it  is  run  into  iron  pots  to 
cool.  Uee.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  com- 
aion  soap  and  alum. 

BLACK,  BEECiL  Syn,  Yegitabli  Blok 
BI.A0S.    Made  by  hwninf  beecb«wood  in  dose 


vessels,  and  well  washing  and  igniting  the 
coal  with  water.    Used  as  a  pigment. 

BLACK,  BONE.  Syn.  Ahimal  CaAmcoAi. 
The  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  bone  apizit. 
Use.  As  a  pigment ;  for  making  blacking ;  as  a 
material  for  the  moulds  of  founders ;  for  clajifying 
and  bleaching  liquids,  and  fbr  romovij^  lime 


sirup  in  refining  sugar.    Sold  for  ivory-black. 

BLACK,  (FINE,)  BONE.  Syn.  Pabh 
Black.  Tumen'  bone-dust,  burnt  with  great 
care  in  covered  iron  crucibles,  and  afterwards 
ground  very  fine.  Use.  A  beautiful  Mack,  wotfcs 
well  both  in  oil  and  water;  sold  for  real  ivorf- 
black,  and  for  burnt  lamp-black. 

BLACK,  BRUNSWICK.  Prep.  Melt  with 
care  2  lbs.  of  asphaltum  in  an  iron  pot,  then  stir 
in  1  pint  of  hot  boiled  oil,  mix  well,  remove  the 
pot  from  the  fire,  and^when  cooled  a  little,  add  9 
quarts  of  oil  of  tuipentme.  Use.  To  blacken  and 
polish  grates  and  ironwork. 

BLACK,  BURNT  LAMP.  Lamp-black  heat- 
ed  in  a  covered  iron  crucible  until  all  its  gieasi- 
nesB  is  burnt  ofi*.  Use.  As  a  water-color.  Pi 
black  is  usually  sold  for  it.  • 

BLACK,  COMPOSITL  N.  Syn.  Pkw 
BI.ACK.  The  residuum  of  the  process  of  msddiig 
prussiate  of  potash  from  blood  and  hoofr.  I/se. 
As  a  pigment,  and  instead  of  bone-black,  than 
which  it  decolors  better. 

BLACK  DYE.  L  (Fon  Cotton  amd  Ifitnai.) 
Proc,  a.  Steep  the  goods,  previously  dyed  blQe» 
for  24  hours  in  a  decoction  of  gall  nuts  or  somacfa, 
then  withdrew  them,  rinse  them  well  in  water, 
and  pass  them  through  ^a  bath  of  acetate  of  irai 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  again  rinse  and  air 
them,  then  pass  them  a  second  time  througli  the 
bath,  to  which  a  little  more  iron  liquor  moal  be 
added.  The  whole  process  may  be  repeated  ae 
often  OS  necessary. 

6.  Steep  the*  goods  in  a  mordant  of  acetate  of 
iron,  working  them  well,  then  pass  them  through 
a  bath  of  madder  and  logwood  for  2  hours. 

Remarks,  About  2  oz.  of  coarsely  powdered 
gfalls,  or  4  oz.  of  sumach,  are  required  for  every 
pound  of  cotton,  in  the  process  of  galling.  The 
former  should  be  boiled  in  water,  in  Sie  pioportioD 
of  about  3  Off  4  pints  of  water  to  every  pound  of 
ootton,  but  the  sumach  bath  is  better  made  hy 
mere  infusion  in  very  hot  water.  For  a  very  sd- 
perior  black  the  stufiT  must  be  first  dyed  blue*  ae 
before  mentioned. 

II.  {For  Silk.)  Silks  are  dyed  much  in  the 
same  way  as  woollens,  but  the  process  is  CMnadnct- 
ed  frith  less  heat,  and  the  richness  of  the  dye  may 
be  varied  at  pleasure,  by  allowing  the  goods  to 
remain  a  longer  or  shorter  time  in  tiie  bath. 

Proc  a.  &ve  the  silk  a  bath  of  gall  nuts  for 
from  12  to  40  houis,  occasionally  working  h 
thqrein,  then  take  it  out,  rinse  and  air  it,  and  nm 
it  through  a  bath  containing  a  little  sulphate  of 
iron,  for  a  few  minutes;  again  rinse  and  air  it 
The  whole  opeiatk>n  may  then  be  repeated  nntb 
the  proper  depth  of  color  is  obtained. 

6.  Boil  22  IbsL  of  Aleppo  gfalis,  bmieed,  for  1 
hour  in  2  hogsheads  of  water,  then  add  39  Iba.  of 
copperas,  14  Iba  of  iron  filings,  and  29  Iba.  of 
gum ;  digest  for  1  hour,  and  when  the  ingrediesils 
are  diSMrfved,  paai  the  silk,  previoudy  gselled  vrith 
I  of  its  weight  of  galls,  throngh  the  baiUi  ftr  1 
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bur,  thtn  linae  and  air  it  well ;  next  leave  it  in 
tin  dye  bath  for  from  6  to  12  houn,  and  again 
repeat  the  whole  prooeai  as  often  aa  neceflaary. 
Tbe  above  ingredients  are  for  1  cwt.  of  ailk. 


Ill  {For  WooL)    Wool  and  woollen  goods  are    usaal  pfoj^rtions  employed  by  the  dyen  of  Eng 


■oally  dyed  blue,  preparatory  to  undergoing  the 
pnecas  of  being  dyed  Uack,  as  not  only  is  the 
eoior  thus  tendered  fuller  anid  finer  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  but  also  more  durable.  When  the 
gDodB  Ure  coane  or  common,  and  the  price  is  an 
object,  they  are  generally  "  rooted**  instead  of  he^ 
'tt%**hbud**  This  oonsists  in  giving  them  a  dun 
or  brown  color,  with  4he  husks  of  walnuts,  or  the 
roots  of  the  walnut  tree.  The  goods  being  thus 
prepared  are  ready  to  roceive  the  dye. 

Proe.  a.  Twenty  lfas«  of  logwood  chips  and  18 
fl&  tf  galls,  redodipd  to  a  rough  powder,  are  en- 
dosea  in  a  coar^  bag,  and  placed  in  a  suitable 
aud  boiler,  where  they  are  boiled  with  water  for 
8  or  1.0  houiB ;  |  of  this  decoction  is  then  trans- 
ftned  into  another  copper,  with  2  lbs.  of  verdigris 
ud  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  and  the  goods 
pused  through  it  for  two  hours,  at  a  heat  but  lit- 
tle below  boiling.  The  goods  are  next  drained 
tot,  and  another  ^  of  the  decoction  of  logwood 
aad  galls,  and  9  Um.  of  copperas  added  to  the 
'  boiler;  the  fire  is  then  lowered,  and  as  soon  as  the 
oopperas  k  dissolved,  the  cloth  is  again  introduced 
aad  worked  through  it  well  for  1  hour ;  it  is  then 
taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  remaining  third  of 
the  decoction  added,  with  about  20  lbs.  of  sumach ; 
the  whole  ia  then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  2  pounds 
nae  solphate  of  iron  added,  with  a  pailful  of  cold 
water,  after  which  the  goods  are  put  in  a  third 
time,  and  worked  for  1  hour ;  they  must  then  be 
taken  out,  washed  and  aired,  and  again  passed 
thiDogh  the  bath  for  an  hour.  The  stuff  is  now 
thoroughly  rinsed,  until  the  water  comes  off  clean, 
when  it  may  be  dried  at  once,  or  further  softened 
aad  beautified  by  putting  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
koor,  through  a  hot  bath  of  weld,  but  not  boiling, 
after  which  it  must  be  again  rinsed.  Remark*, 
The  above  prc^rtions  are  for  1  cwt.  to  1^  cwt. 
of  wool  or  stuff,  and  forms  a  beautiful  though 
opeofliTe  dye.  The  following  aie  simpler  and 
dieaper  methods. 

i.  Make  a  bath  as  before  with  2  lbs.  of  fustic, 
4}lba.  of  logwood,  and  11  lbs.  of  sumach;  boil 
the  cloth  therein  for  3  hours,  then  lift  it  out  and 
add  11  Iba  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  when  dissolved 
I»«  the  cloth  throuj^  it  during  2  hours.  Next 
rinoe  and  air  the  cloth,  and  again  pass  it  through 
the  bath  for  1  hour ;  lastly,  rinse  until  the  water 
nuB  clear. 

e.  Make- a  bath  aa  before,  with  4  oz.  of  bruised 
galli,  and  1^  lbs.  of  logwood  chips;  boil  your 
goods  therein  for  2  hours,  then  take  them  out, 
and  add  4  oz.  of  green  copperas,  and  when  it  is 
ilMohred,  pass  your  goods  through  it  for  2  hours, 
keeping  the  bath  very  hot,  but  not  boiling ;  again 
take  them  out,  wash  and  air  them  well,  add  1  oz. 
more  of  copperas  to  the  bath^  and  pass  the  cloth 
Hinogh  it  for  another  hoo#;  lastly,  well  rinse  it 
This  method  is  suited  to  dyeing  in  the  small  way 
ia  private  families.  The  above  mgredients  are 
nffieient  for  7  or  8  lbs.  of  woollen  goods,  if  well 
managed. 

Remarke.  In  the  process  of  dyeing  black,  es- 
F^cially  on  wool,  it  is  necessary  to  take  it  out 


several  times,  and  expose  it  to  the  ah*;  this  is 
called  "  airing,**  and  is  done  to  allow  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  to  act  upon  the  dye,  without 
which  a  good  color  cannot  be  produced.     The 


land  are,  5  lbs.  each  of  galls  and  co|^ras,  and 

30  lbs.  of  logwood  for  every  cwt.  of  cloth,  but 

these  weights  are  often  increased  for  choice  goods. 

BLACK  DRAUGHT.    Syn.  Cohpourd  Skn. 

NA  MiXTUaB. 

Prep,  tr  Infusion  of  senna  f  Jxivsa. ;  tincture 
of  senna  f  Jifla ;  epeom  salts  Jiv. ;  cartHmate  of 
ammonia  9j ;  mix.    (U.  H.) 

II.  Senna  13  oz. ;  boiling  water  2  quarts ;  di- 
gest for  4  hours  in  a  hot  place,  then  press  out  the 
liquor  in  a  tincture  press^  and  add  }  of  a  pint  of 
tincture  of  senna  (co.)  and  1  lb.  of  epsom  salts. 

III.  East  India  senna  2  lbs. ;  belling  water  9 
quarts ;  tincture  of  senna  and  epsom  salts,  of  each 
3i  lbs. ;  as  last 

IV.  Senna  8  lbs. ;  boiling  water  9  galloos ;  ep- 
som salts  16  lbs.;  tincture  of  senna  lJ\gallons; 
tceacle  and  coloring,  of  each,  1  quart 

V.  As  last,  but  instead  of  tincture  of  ^enna, 
use  3  quarts  of  spirits  of  wine  and  2  quarts  of 
water. 

Remarke.  As  *he  above  mixture  contains  but 
little  spirit,  and  fiom  its  great  copsumption,  being 
made  in  large  quantities,  it  frequently  spoils  be- 
fore the  whole  is  sold,  especially  in  hot  weather. 
To  avoid  tliis,  1  drachm  of  cloves  and  2  drachms 
of  mustard  seed,  both  bruised,  may  be  added  to 
every  gallon  of  the  strained  liquor  at  the  same 
time  with  the  salts,  spirit,  and  coloring,  after 
which  it  must  be  shaken  up  repeatedly  for  a  few 
days,  and  then  allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days 
more,  when  it  will  become  as  clear  as  brandy. 
If  wanted  immediately  it  may  be  at  once  filtered 
through  a  flannel  bag. 

BLACK,  FLOKEY.  Syn,  Floeee  d'Indk. 
The  dried  scum  of  the  dyer's  woad  bath.  It 
makes  a  superior  blue-black. 

BLACK,  FRANKFORT.  Vine  branches, 
lees  of  wuie,  &c.,  calcined  ui  covered  vessels, 
and  then  well  washed  and  ground.  U»e,  As  a 
pigment,  and  to  make  printer's  ink. 

BLACK,  FROM  WINE  LEES  AND  TAR- 
TAR.  This  pigment  is  prepared  by  calcination 
in  cylindrical  iron  pots,  furnished  with  covers,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  left  a  small  hole  for  the 
escape  of  the  fumes  and  vapors.  When  smoke 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  the  process  is  concluded, 
and  after  cooling,  the  whole  is  well  washed  and 
ground  fine.     Use.  Similar  to  Frankfort  black. 

BLACK,  HARTSHORN.  Prepared  by  cal- 
cining  the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  spirits  of 
hartshorn.    Similar  to  ivory  and  bone  black. 

BLACKING,  (roK  Dress  Boots  and  Shoes.) 
Prep.  I.  Gum  arable  4  oz. ;  treacle  or  moist  su- 
gar 1  oz. ;  ink  i  pint ;  vmegar  and  spirit  of  wine, 
of  each,  1  oz.  Proc,  Dissolve  the  gum  and  trea- 
cle ui  the  ink  and  vinegar,  then  strain  and  add 
the  spirit 

IL  To  the  above  add  1  oz.  of  sweet  oil,  and 
i  oz.  of  lamp'black. 

III.  Beat  well  together  the  whites  of  two  eggVi 
a  tablespoonful  of  spirit  of  wine,  a  lump  of  su- 
gar, and  a  little  finely-powdered  ivory-black  tm 
thicken. 
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Remarks  The  firat  two  arUcleB  are  applied  to 
the  leather  by  the  tip  of  the  finger  or  a  8ponge» 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  of  the  dust,  and  are  only 
adapted  for  clean,  dry  weather,  or  indoeri.  The 
last  is  laid  on  and  policed  with  a  brush,  and  then 
left  for  a  few  hours  to  harden.  It  may  also  be 
need  to  revive  the  faded  black  leather  seats  and 
backs  of  old  chain.  AIT  of  these  possess  great 
brilliancy  for  a  time; 

BLACKING,  (FOR  Harness,  &c)  Prep, 
Melt  2  oz.  of  mutton  suet  with  6  oz.  of  bees*- 
waz ;  add  6  oz.  of  sugar-oandyi  2  oz.  of  soft  soap 
dissolved  in  water,  and  1  oz.,of  indigo  finely  pow- 
dered ;  when  melted  and  well  mixed,  add  a  gill 
of  turpentine.  Lay  it  on  the  harness  with  a 
sponge,  and  polish  off  with  a  brush. 

BLACKING,  (for  Boots  and  Shobs.) 

I.  (Liquid.)  Prep.  a.  Ivory-black,  m  fine  pow- 
deri  1  lb. ;  treacle  {lb.;  sweet  oil. 2  oa. ;  beer  and 
vinegar,  of  each,  1  pint.  Proc.  Rub  toflrether  tbe 
first  three  until  the  oil  be  perfectly  "  killed,"  then 
add  the  beer  and  vinegar. 

b.  Ivory-black  and  treacle,  of  each  1  lb. ;  sweet 
oil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  i  lb.  Proe.  Mix  the 
first  Ihree  as  before,  then  gradually  add  the  vitriol, 
diluted  with  thrice  its  ni^eight  of  watef ;  mix  well*, 
and  let  it  stand  for  3  hours,  when  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  or  sour 
beer. 

c.  Ivory-black  and  treacle,  of  each  ^  lb ;  oil  of 
vitriol  1  oz. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  sour  beer  1  pint ;  as 
above. 

d.  Ivory-Mack  7  lbs. ;  treacle  6  lbs. ;  sweet  oil 
1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  }  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  last 

e.  Ivory-black  3  cwt ;  crude  molasses  2  cwt ; 
Imseed  oil  3  gallons ;  oil  of  vitriol  20  lbs. ;  water 
q.  s.,  as  last. 

II.  {Paete.)  Prep.  a.  Treacle  1  lb. ;  ivory-black 
1}  lbs. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  rub  together  as  before, 
then  add  a  little  lemon  juice  or  strong  vinegar. 

b.  Ivory-black  2  lbs. ;  treacle  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  before. 

e.  Ivory-black  28  lbs. ;  treacle  21  lbs. ;  common 
oil  1  quart ;  oil  of  vitriol  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. 

d.  Ivory-black  3  cwt ;  common  treacle  2  cwt. ; 
linseed  oil  and  vinegfir  bottoms,  of  each  3  gallons ; 
oil  of  vitriol  i  cwt ;  water  q.  s. 

Remark*,  The  manipulations  required  for  paste 
and  liquid  blacking  are  the  same,  the  difieience  m 
the  two  being  the  quantity  of  liquid  added.  Thus, 
by  dilnting  paste  blacking  with  water  or  beer  bot- 
toms, it  may  be  converted  into  liquid  blacking  of 
a  similar  quality,  and,  by  using  less  fluid  matter, 
the  ingredients  of  liquid  blacking  will  produce  paste 
blacking.  One  thing  must,  however,  be  observed, 
and  that  is,  that  the  ivory-black  used  for  liquid 
blacking  must  be  reduced  to  a  much  finer  powder 
than  for  paste  blacking,  as,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  be  with  difficul- 
ty diffused  asain  through  the  liquid.  For  those 
persons  who  do  not  like  the  use  of  blacking  con- 
taining oil  of  vitriol,  the  first  of  the  above  fomis, 
either  for  paste  or  liquid,  may  be  adopted.  The 
vitriol,  however,  greatly  contributes  to  promote  the 
shining  properties  of  the  blacking,  and  in  small 
quantities  is  not  so  injurious  to  the  leather  as  has 
been  falsely  represented,  as  it  wholly  unites  itself 
to  the  lime  of  the  phosphate  contained  in  the  ivory- 
Uack,  aad  is  thus  partly  neutralized.    This  is  the 


reason  why  lmmp*blaek  ahoukl  ncosr  be  taapLofB^ 
for  blacking,  as  it  has  no  eaxthy  base  to  absorb  or 
neutralize  the  acid,  which  would  then  prove  Tssy 
hurtful  to  the  leather.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  now  em* 
ployed  in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated shining  blackings.  The  addition  of  wfaito 
of  eggs,  isinglass,  gum  arabic,  and  similar  artieles 
to  blacking,  always  i»oves  injurious,  as  they  tend 
to  stifien  the  leather  and  to  make  it  crack. 

BLACK,  JAPAN.  Syn,  BrruMiMou^  Vab- 
NisH.  Prep.  Fuse  by  a  gentle  heat  12  oz.  of  ani« 
her,  and  2  oz.  of  asphaltum,  then  add  2  oz.  of  black 
rosin,  and  ^  a  pint  of  boiled  f>ii ;  mix  well,  remare 
it  from  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  f  pint 
of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  nux  well  together.  Use.  To 
varnish  metals. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Syn.  Ctajoaum  B»^m:k. 
Casskl  Black.  Prep.  Put  into  a  crucible,  sur- 
ronnded  by  burning  coab,  fragments  or  tnmings  of 
ivory,  or  of  the  osseous  parts  of  animals,  and  cover 
it  olosely.  The  ivory  or  bones,  by  exposure  to  the 
heat,  will  be  reduced  to  charcoaL  When  no  mors 
smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  joining  of  tlio 
cover,  leave  the  crucible  over  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  or  until  it  has  completely  cooled. 
There  wul  then  be  found  in  it  a  hard  carbcmaeeoas 
matter,  which  must  be  pounded  and  ground  on  por- 
phyry with  water,  washed  on  a  filter  with  warm 
water,  and  dried.  Before  it  is  used  it  must  be  again 
subjected  to  grinding.  Renutrke.  Black  funushed 
by  bones  is  reddish.  That  produced  by  ivory  is 
more  beautifiiL  It  is  bri^ter  than  Uacr  obtamed 
fitmi  peach  stones.  When  mixed  in  a  proper  doac 
with  whitelead,  it  forms  a  beautiful  pearl  gray 
Ivory-black  has  a  very  deep  and  rich  oolor.  T^ 
Cologne  and  Cassel  blacks  are  formed  from  ivory. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Prep.  L  Swpend  over  a 
lamp  a  conical  funnel  <^  tin  plate,  having  abore  if 
a  pipe  to  convey  from  the  apartment  tbe  smoke 
which  escapes  iram  the  lamp.  Large  moshiooms, 
of  a  very  black  carbonaceous  matter,  and  exceed- 
ingly light,  will  be  formed  at  the  summit  of  the 
cone.  This  carbon  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
division,  as  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter, 
by  grinding  it  on  a  piece  of  porphyry.  This  black 
goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of  painting.  It 
may  be  rendered  less  oily  and  drier  by  caicinatioo 
in  close  vessels. 

The  funnel  should  be  united  to  the  pqpe,  which 
conveys  off  iM  smt^e,  by  means  of  who,  because 
solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

II.  This  article  was  originally  prepared  by  bom- 
mg  oil  m  lamps  and  collecting  Uie  soot  in  a  funnel 
inverted  over  it,  as  above  described.  I^ncc  the 
name.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  made  on  the 
commercial  scale,  by  burning  the  oil  of  bones  or 
common  coat  tar,  previously  freed  from  its  ammo- 
nia, and  receiving  the  smoke  hi  a  suitable  chaxn- 
ber.  In  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Grafton,  the  coal  tar  is  violently  agitated  with  lime 
water,  until  the  two  are  well  mixed,  after  which  it 
is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  lime  water  being 
drawn  off,  it  is  washed  several  times  with  hot  wa- 
ter. After  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  re- 
moved by  subsidence  and  decantation,  it  is  put  into 
stilia,  and  heat  applied  until  the  impurities  bnva 
passed  over,  and  the  spirit  runs  clear  and  smooth- 
The  receiver  is  then  charged,  and  the  heat  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  drive  over  the  whole  of  tbe  oi 
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fid  qnit,  le&Ting  only  the  asphaltnm  in  the  still. 
The  tar  or  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  then  put  into 
a  kag  cast-iron  tube,  fundBhed  with  numerous 
hige  bumerB,  underneath  which  is  a  furnace  to 
kat  the  pipe  to  nearly  the  boiling  point.  Over 
each  burner  is  a  sort  of  funnel,  which  goes  into  a 
east-iron  pipe  or  main,  and  which  receives  the 
■Doke  in  a  similar  way  from  all  the  burners.  From 
thii  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  large  pipes  to  a  box, 
where  the  heaviest  part  of  the  black  is  deposited ; 
fiom  this  it  is  carried  by  pipes  to  a  second  box, 
where  another  deposite  takm  place,  and  firom  this 
box  the  pipe  is  continued  until  it  passes  into  a  series 
of  largv^  canvass  bags,  arranged  side-by-side,  and 
oonnecled  together  at  top  and  bbttom  alternately. 
Tilly  or  eighty  of  these  bags  are  employed,  the  last 
one  being  left  open  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the 
■noke,  which  has  thus  been  made  to  traverse  a  space 
of  about  400  yards.  As  soon  as  the  bags  contahi 
any  considerable  quantity  of  black,  they  are  re- 
mored  and  emptied.  The  black  deposited  in  the 
bet  bag  is  the  finest  and  best,  and  it  becomes  pro« 
peasTely  coarser  as  it  approaches  the  furnace. 

BLACKLEAD.  Syn.  Plumbago.  CAXBiraxT 
orliox?  QuaL  Use,  ^,  The  best  blacklead 
oomee  ixom  Cumberland,  and  is  used  for  makmg 
peneib  for  artists.  The  coarser  sorts  are  employed 
tohnpart  a  metallic  lustre  to  other  bodies,  and  mix- 
ed with  grease  to  diminish  friction.  Blacklead  is 
aleo  used  to  cover  the  face  of  articles  on  which  it 
■  desired  to  deposite  a  coating  of  copper  by  the  elec- 
tratype.  It  has  been  used  in  herpes,  and  some 
ehronic  skin  diseases,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
made  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard. 

BLACK,  PEACHSTONE.  The  stones  or  ker- 
neb  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  similar  kinds 
of  fruit,  burned  in  dose  vessels,  then  ground  and 
^shed  well  Use*  It  works  well  with  oil ;  mixed 
inth  wUte  lead  and  oil  it  makes  old  gray. 

BLACK,  PITCOAL.  The  best  coal  for  this 
pvpose  is  that  which  has  a  shining  fracture.  It 
■finds,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  brown  the  artist 
eao  place  on  his  palette ;  being  remarkably  clear, 
oot  eo  warm  as  Vandyke-brown,  and  serving  as  a 
ihadow  for  blues,  reds,  q^  yellows,  when  glazed 
OTer  them.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Titian 
nnde  large  use  of  this  material.  Coal,  when  burn- 
ed to  a  white  heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  and 
fnxmd  down,  fives  an  excellent  blue-black. 

BLACK  REVIYElt  Syiu  Paris*s  Anticak- 
Mm.  Prep.  L  Blue  galls,  bruised,  4  oz.;  log- 
wood, copperas,  iron  fibngs,  and  sumach,  of  each 
1 01. ;  vinegar  1  quart  Proe,  Macerate  in  a  close 
veaeel,  with  heat,  for  24  hours,  then  stram  off  the 
clear,  add  the  filings  and  copperas,  and  shake  it  oc- 
eaiionally  for  a  week.    Keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 

IL  Braised  blue  galls  1}  lbs. ;  logwood  }  lb. ; 
Gopperas  6  oz. ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  water  3  quarts. 
Ae  above. 

IIL  Galls  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  copperas  )  lb* ; 
bofl  for  2  hours  in  water  5  quarts,  until  reduced 
to  a  gallon,  and  stram.  Use.  To  restore  the  color 
of  black  cloth. 

BLACK,  RUSSIAN.  Syru  Russian  Lamf- 
Bucx.  Prepared  by  burning  the  chips  of  resin- 
«■  deals,  and  coUectmg  the  black  matter  deposited 
by  the  smoke.  It  is  a  good  black  pigment,  but 
^i  to  take  fire  spontaneonaly  if  left  for  some  time 
BMistsned  with  oil 


BLACK,  RICE.  Fkepared  by  burning  liee  ia 
close  vessel^    Tho  color  is  very  poor* 

BLACK,  SPANISH.  Stfn,  Cork  Blagk. 
Cork  burnt  in  close  vessels,  and  the  charcoal  ground 
and  washed  with  water.  A  good  color,  and  wofks 
very  soft 

BLACK,  SOOT.  The  soot  of  coal  firvs,  giouMl 
and  sifted.  Used  as  a  coomion  paint ;  mixwl  with 
Venetian  red  and  oil,  it  makes  a  chfliBolate  color ; 
also  used  to  make  gray  mortar. 

BLACK,  SUGAR.  Syn,  Jamaica  Black. 
Prepared  by  burning  sugar  in  close  wessels.  It 
works  free,  but  is  deficient  in  body.  It  is  a  waim 
color  for  washing  drawings,  and  equal  m  meUow- 
nesB  to  Indian  imc  and  bistre. 

BLACK,  VINE  TWIG.  Prep.  From  vine 
twigs,  by  calcination  as  above.  With  whitelead 
and  oil  it  produces  beanttfol  shades  of  silver  gray 
and  white. 

BLACK,  WHEAT.  From  wheat  burnt  in 
close  vesseb.  Remarks,  A  superior  black,  be- 
tween  ivory  and  lamp-black ;  it  has  a  full  body 
and  dries  hard  and  quickly  wiUi  oiL 

BLADDERS.  Prep.  ^-e.  These  articles  an 
prepared  by  cutting  off  the  fat  and  loose  mem- 
branes attached  to  them»  and  washing  them  first 
in  a  weak  solution  of  cljoride  of  lime,  apd  after- 
wards in  clear  water ;  they  are  then  blown  out  and 
submitted  to  pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the 
arm,  by  which  they  become  considerably  larger ; 
they  are  next  blown  quite  tight,  dried,  and  tied  np 
in  dozens  for  sale.  Use.  Employed  by  druggists 
and  oil  and  cdormen  to  tie  over  pots,  bottles,  and 
jars,  and  to  contain  pill  masses,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Caution.  Never  buy  bladders  unless 
they  are  perfectly  dry  and  tifht,  as,  if  the  reverse 
be  the  case,  they  will  neither  keep  nor  prove  sound. 

BLANCHING  OR  WHITENING.  Anoper- 
ation  in  cookery,  performed  by  putting  tongues, 
palates,  meat,  dtc.,  into  cold  water,  when  it  is 
gradually  brought  to  boil,  and  the  article  taken  out 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where  it  is  left  until 
quite  cold  It  is  intended  to  impart  whiteness, 
plumpness,  and  softness^ 

BLANC,  (in  Cookert.)  A  compound,  formed 
by  mixing  1  lb.  of  grated  bacon,  1  lb.  of  suet,  }  lb. 
of  butter,  2  lemons,  3  or  4  carrots  cut  into  £ce, 
3  or  4  onions,  and  a  little  water,  and  boiling  them 
until  done. 

BLANCMANGE,  (m  Cookkrt.)  Jelly,  sea* 
soned  and  made  up  mto  forms.  Prep.  I.  Isin- 
fflass  1  oz. ;  sweet  almonds,  12  in  no. ;  bitter  do. 
6  in  no. ;  milk  1  quart  Proe.  BoQ  the  ismglass 
and  almonds  grated  in  the  milk,  until  of  a  proper 
consistence  when  cold ;  then  strain  it,  and  when 
nearly  cold  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  previously 
rubbed  with  a  little  salad  oil,  and  then  wiped  oot 
again. 

II.  To  the  above  add  }  lb.  of  lump  sugar  and  4 
taUespoonfuls  of  cream ;  when  cold,  remelt  it  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  after 
which  it  may  be  moulded  as  before. 

IIL  Use  calves'  feet  jelly  instead  of  isinglasB. 

IV.  (Mrs.  HorFiiAM*s.)  Isinglass  i  lb.;  rose- 
water  4  .pint ;  milk  2  quarts ;  milk  of  almonds  ) 
pmt 

Y.  (Riee.)  Ground  rice  2  os. ;  milk  1  pint ;  lamp 
sugar  3  oa.;  a  little  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon ;  dis- 
solve the  rioe  m  the  milk  by  boiling ;  reduce  it  to  k 
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proper  consistence,  then  add  4he  spice  and  sugar, 
boil  ibr  1  minute,  and  strain,  and  wnen  nearly  cold 
mould  as  above.  Caution.  The  powdered  ricc^ 
must  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  cold  water  pre- 
viously to  adding  it  to  the  milk,  to  prevent  it  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

Yl.  {West  Indian.)  Make  a  jelly  with  anrow- 
root,  and  to  every  pint,  when  nearly  cold,  add  a 
glass  of  sherry,  a  spoonftii  each  of  brandy  and 
orange  flower  water,  and  2  oz.  of  lump  sugar. 

YII.  {Transparent)  Instead  of  milk  use  water, 
and  clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

BLANQUENINE.  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Mills  to  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  white  cinchona  bark.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Science,  Ap.  1828.) 

BI,ANQUETTE,  (in  Cookery.)  A  sort  of 
white  fricasee. 

BLEACHING.  Syn.  BLANcmssAOE.  (Fr.) 
Bleichen.  {Ger.)  The  operation  by  which  the 
natural  colors  of  substances  are  discharged,  and 
they  become  white  or  colorless.  Bleachmg  may 
be  performed  either  by  natural  means,  as  exposure 
to  light,  air,  and  moisture,  or  by  chemical  agents, 
as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  &€. 
In  many  of  the  processes  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
both  methods  are  comlnned.  The  most  important 
application  of  the  art  of  bleaching  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  h  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  celeri!  v  with  which  this  is  performed  m  the 
most  perfi-ct  manner,  and  the  trifling  expense 
thereby  incurred,  contributCi  in  no  small  degree, 
towards  inducing  that  preference  universally  shown 
to  the  productions  of  the  looms  of  Great  Britain. 

Cotton,  from  its  original  whiteness,  and  little  at- 
traction for  coloring  matter,  is  more  easily  bleached 
than  most  other  substances.  On  the  old  plan,  it  is 
first  well  washed  in  warm  water  to  remove  the 
weaver's  paste  or  dressing,  then  "  bucked**  (boiled) 
in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  after  being  well  washed 
is  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  or  bleaching  ground, 
and  freely  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture.  The  operation  of  "  bucking"  and 
exposure  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when 
the  goods  are  "  soured**  or  inunersed  in  water  acid« 
ulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  alter  which  they  re- 
ceive a  thorough  washing  in  clean  water,  and  are 
dried.  From  the  length  of  the  exposure  upon  the 
Ueaching  ground,  this  method  has  been  found  to 
injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  operations  required,  necessarily  becomes  ex- 
pensive, and  produces  considerable  delay;  it  has 
therefore  very  generally  given  place  to  the  improved 
system  of  chemical  bleaching,  by  means  of  chloride 
of  lime.  In  this  method,  after  the  first  operation 
of  washing  and  bucking,  as  in  the  common  process, 
the  cotton  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  weak  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  soured  water,  when  it  has  only  to  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  dried. 

LtNBN  is  bleached  in  a  similar  way  to  cotton,  but 
the  operation  is  more  troublesome,  from  its  greater 
affinity  for  coloring  matter. 

Wool  is  first  exposed  to  the  jomt  action  of  ful- 
ler's earth  and  soap,  in  the  fulling  mill,  to  remove 
adherent  grease  and  dirt,  and  is  Uien  well  washed 
and  dried,  when  it  is  usually  found  sufficiently 
white  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer ;  but  should  the 
•light  yellow  tmt  it  retains  prove  objecti?nable,  it  is 


run  through  water  tinged  blue  with  indigo,  or  it  ii 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur ;  the  latter 
method  gives  it  a  harsh  feel,  which  is  beet  removed 
•by  a  bath  of  soap  and  water,  but  this  will  repro> 
duce  its  previous  yellowishnees. 

Silk  is  bleached  by  boiling  it  in  white  soap  and 
water,  to  remove  the  natural  yellow  varnish  that 
covers  it,  after  which  it  is  subjected  to  repeated 
rinsings.  Articles  that  are  required  to  be  very 
white,  as  gloves,  stockings,  &c.,  are  also  stibmitted 
to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Straw  is  also  bleached  by  the  fumes  of  sulj^ur; 
hence  arises  the  sulphurous  smell  emitted  by  new 
straw  hats  and  bonnets.  They  may,  however,  be 
bleached  in  a  much  better  manner  by  the  use  of  a 
little  oxalic  acid,  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Old  Rags,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
paper  pulp,  are  generally  bleached  with  chlorine. 

Printed  Books,  Engravings,  &c.,  may  be  whi- 
tened by  first  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  weak 
chloride  of  lime  water,  next  to  water  soured  with 
sulj^nric  acid,  and,  lastly,  to  pure  water,  to  re« 
move  any  adhering  acid  or  chlorine. 

Remarks.  The  theoretical  principles  of  bleach- 
mg are  but  little  understood ;  it  is  thought  *o  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  oxygen,  in  a  nascent  state, 
on  the  particles  of  coloring  matter,  but  this  is  un- 
supported by  direct  experimeiU*  It  is,  however, 
an  art  eminently  indebted  to  chemistry  for  its  pres- 
ent efficiency,  and  is  based  on  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  facts  which  that  science  has  callMl  to 
light. 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE.  When 
this  occurs  under  common  circumstances,  and 
without  violence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
effort  to  relieve  the  body  from  an  excess  of  blood ; 
but  when  it  becomes  habitual,  or  is  the  result  of 
violence,  remedial  measures  should  be  had  recouise 
to.  A  simple  means  of  arreting  the  haemorrhage 
is  to  introduce,  by  means  of  a  probe,  a  small  piece 
of  lint  or  soft  cotton,  previously  dipped  into  some 
mild  st}^tic,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  white  vitriol,  <Nr 
creosote,  or  even  cold  water.  This  will  generally 
succeed,  but  should  it  not,  cold  water  may  be 
snuf&d  up  the  nostrils,  ^or  a  small  piece  of  ice 
placed  in  the  nose.  Should  the  bleeding  be  very 
profuse,  or  persistent,  medical  advice  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  I  once  saw  a  person  (an  inn- 
keeper) lose  his  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
from  a  voluntary  hcemorrbage  from  tlie  nose,  which 
it  was  found  impoeqible  to  stqp  or  lessen. 

A  plan  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Negrier, 
of  Angiers,  which,  he  says,  is  simple  and  certain. 
"  It  is  preferable  to  the  occlusion  of  the  nostrils,  as 
that  is  difficult  to  maintain,  especially  in  sleep. 
During  three  years  that,  in  numerous  cases,  be  has 
tried  this  method,  which  b  mmply  elevating  the 
patient's  arm,  he  has  never  found  it  to  fail.  After 
detailing  %veral  cases,  he  thus  explains  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  plan.  When  the  person  is  standing 
with  the  arms  at  the  side,  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  takes 
two  directions,  viz.,  towards  the  head,  and  towards 
the  arms,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  head  is  al- 
most equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  received 
by  both  superior  extremities.  If,  however,  the 
individual  who  was  formeriy  hanging  his  arms, 
raised  them,  the  blood  which  was  flowing  horizon* 
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ttUj  and  without  effort  from  the  subclavian  into 
(he  brachial  arteriea,  must  then  ascend  against 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  contained  in  the 
latter;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  arm  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  it 
fbllowB,  that  part  of  the  force  formerly  expended 
in  sending  the  blood  up  the  carotids,  must  now  be 
lubtracted,  and  added  to  that  which  drives  it 
through  the  brachial  arteries.  Tliis  explanation 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  'by  experiments. 
The  Robject  is  worth  investigation."  (Archives 
g^o^rales  de  Mddecine.    June,  1842.) 

BLENORRHCEA.  An  increased  discharge  of 
mocos  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  Treat.  Ad- 
minlBter  mild  aperients  and  tonicsb  Cold  bathing, 
and  general  habits  of  cleanliness,  powerfully  pro- 
mote a  cure. 

BUND,  WRITING  FOR  THE.  If  an  iron 
style  or  pencil,  with  a  moderately  fine  point,  be  used 
to  write  with  upon  paper,  and  a  little  more  pres- 
sure be  employed  than  in  using  a  common  pBti, 
characters  will  be  produced  which  may  easily  be 
read  by  blind  persons  after  a  little  practice,  by 
passing  their  fingers  over  them,  either 'On  the  side 
on  which  they  were  written,  where  they  will  ap- 
pear in  intagjjo,  or  by  reversing  the  paper,  where 
they  will  appear  in  relief, 

BLISTER,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  L  A 
piece  of  lint  dipped  into  vinegar  of  cantharides, 
and  immediately  after  its  application  to  the  skin, 
o>Tered  over  with  a  piece  of  strapping,  to  prevent 
eraporation,  will  speedily  raise  a  blister. 

II  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  applied  in  the 
same  way,  will  have  a  similar  efi^t. 

III.  Tlie  following  method,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Darcq,  is  very  simple  and  convenient :  Into  a  flat 
watch-glass,  pour  from  8  to  10  drops  of  very  con- 
centrated ammonia ;  cover  the  liquid  with  a  small 
piece  of  linen,  of  a  rather  less  diameter  than  that 
of  the  glass,  and  slowly  apply  this  little  apparatus 
to  the  previously  shaved  skin.  Keep  the  whole  in 
its  place  by  means  of  moderate  pressure  with  the 
fiogpis. 

M  soon  as  a  red  ring,  about  2  eentimetret  in 
breadth,  is  observed  round  the  glass,  it  is  certain 
that  vesicalion  is  efi^cted.  Sometimes  scarcely 
30  seconds  is  necessary  for  obtaining  this  result. 
It  remains  only  to  remove  the  apparatus,  to  wash 
the  part,  and  to  tear  away  with  a  pair  of  nippers  the 
epidermis,  which  comes  off  easily  and  in  one  piece. 

The  dressing  is  according  to  the  object  in  view, 
—to  the  mdicatious  of  the  endermic  method,  for 
example.    (Bull,  de  Th^r.  &  Chem.,  No.  L.  88.) 

BLISTER,  LIQUID.  Prep,  I.  Spanish  flies 
3  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  spirits  of  wine  4  oz. ; 
cotrosiro  sublimate  ^  oz.;  spirits  of  salts  }  oz. 
Pnc.  Digest  the  flies  in  the  water,  in  a  warm 
place,  for  24  hours,  then  add  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate, dissolved  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  lastly, 
the  spirits  of  salts.  It  may  either  be  strained,  or 
oiedasitis. 

IL  Rectified  spirit,  and  liquid  anmionia,  of  each 
2  OL ;  oil  of  origanum  1  oz. ;  mix.  Add  finely 
powdered  Spanish  flies  1  oz. 

in.  Strongest  blistering  plaster  2  oz. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  oz. ;  mix  with  a  gentle  heat 

rV.  Linseed  oil,  resin  cerate,  and  oU  of  tnrpen- 
&ie,  of  each  2  J  oz. ;  powdered  flies  1  oz. ;  as  above. 

Vh,  For  horses  and  cattle. 
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BLISTER,  PERPETUAL  A  common  blis- 
ter,  raised  ia  the  usual  way,  but  instead  of  allow- 
ing  the  surface  to  heal  up,  titer  the  discharge  of 
the  water,  it  is  kept  open  by  dressing  it  with  savins 
or  cantharides  ointment 

BLISTERING  TISSUE.  Thin  paper,  or 
silk,  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  alcoh<fllc» 
acetic,  or  ethereal  extract  of  Spanish  flies. 

BLOOD,  BULLOCK'S.  This  article  is  em* 
ployed  for  the  clarification  of  wines  and  sirups ;  in 
the  preparation  of  adhesive  cements ;  coarse  paint 
for  out-door  work ;  as  a  manure ;  as  a  bleaching 
powder;  and  for  several  other  purposM^  The 
blood  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  bullocks,  mixed  with 
flour  or  oatmeid,  and  seasoning,  is  used  as  an  ali- 
ment by  the  common  people,  but  it  is  rather  indi- 
gestible, and  consequently  cannot  prove  nourishing. 

BLOOD,  POWDERED.  Prep.  Dry  the 
blood,  by  free  exposure  in  thin  layers  to  a  current 
of  air,  at  a  heat  under  125°,  until  it  becomes  suf- 
ficiently dry  to  powder.  Use.  For  exportation  to 
tlie  colonies,  where  it  is  Uted  in  the  sugar  works. 
Remarks.  Bullock's  blood,  dried  at  a  temperature 
from  212°  to  22d°,  and  coanely  powdered,  is 
much  used  by  fraudulent  dealers  to  adulterate 
musk. 

BLOOD,   SPITTING    OF.      (See  Hmmot- 

TYSIS.) 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  OF.  Popular  Reme- 
dy FOR.  Prep.  Infusion  of  red  roses  5^  oz. ;  sirup 
of  poppies  i  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  20  drops ; 
mix.  Dose.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  four  times 
a  day. 

BLOOM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Boil  1  oz.  of 
ground  Brazil  wood  in  3  pints  of  water,  for  15 
minutes,  strain  and  add  }  oz.  of  isinglass,  i  oz.  of 
powdered  cochineal,  1  oz.  of  alum,  and  ^  oz.  of  bo- 
rax ;  boil  again  for  3  minutes,  or  until  the  whole  is 
dissolved,  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

BLOWPIPE.  An  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  directed 
upon  any  substance  placed  to  receive  it,  which  ia 
thus  subjected  to  an  intense  heat 

The  hottest  portion  of  the  flame  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  is  at  the  tip  of  the  out- 
er white  flame,  which  has  also  the  property  of 
rapidly  burning  or  oxidizing  any  substance  placed 
in  it,  which  is  capable  of  such  an  action ;  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  "  oxidixing  flame."  Tlie 
interior  blue  flame  has  also  been  called  the  "  re- 
ducing  flame"  from  the  property  it  possesses  of 
abstracting  oxygen  from  most  substances  placed 
m  it 

App,  *'  The  substance  to  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  blowpipe,  must  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  in  a  small  spoon  of  platina, 
gold,  or  silver ;  or,  according  to  Saussure,  a  plate 
of  cyanite  may  sometimes  be  used.  Charcoal 
from  the  pine  is  to  be  preferred,  which  should  be 
well  ignited  and  dried,  that  it  may  not  crack.  The 
sides,  not  the  ends,  of  the  fibres  must  be  used; 
otherwise  the  substance  to  be  fused  spreads  about, 
and  a  round  bead  will  not  be  formed.  A  small 
hole  is  to  be  made  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  best 
done  by  a  slip  of  plate  iron  bent  longitudinally. 
Into  this  hole  the  substance  to  be  examined  must 
be  put,  in  very  small  quantity ;  if  a  very  intense 
heat  is  to  be  used,  it  should  not  exceed  the  size  of 
half  a  pepperoom. 
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"  Metallic  qxMiis  are  used  when  the  aahstanee 
Co  be  examined  is  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  only,  and  might  undergo  eome  change 
by  immediate  contact  with  the  charcoal  When 
the  spoon  is  usedi  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  should 
be  directed  to  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the 
substance  under  examination,  and  not  be  imme« 
diately  applied  to  the  substance  itseld  The  ban* 
die  of  the  spoon  may  be  inserted  into  a  piece 
of  charcoal ;  and  if  a  very  intense  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bowl  of  the  spoon  may  be  adapted  to 
a  hole  in  the  charcoal.  Small  portions  may  be 
taken  up  by  platina  forceps.  Satts  and  volatile 
substances  are  to  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  enlarged  according  to  circumstan- 
ces, so  as  to  form  a  small  matrass/' 

When  the  behavior  of  the  substance  has  been 
observed  in  this  way,  it  is  melted  with  various 
fluxes,  as  microcosmic  salt,  borax,  &c.,  and  their 
action  examined,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
flame,  by  which  means  its  composition  may  be 
generally  ascertained,  by  reference  to  any  work 
on  mineralogy. 

Beginners  are  usually  unable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  from  the  jet,  wliich  is,  how- 
ever, very  simple  to  accomplish.  The  operation 
depends  upon  a  little  artifice  in  blowing  through 
the  pipe,  which  is  in  reality  more  difiicult  to  de- 
scribe than  to  acquire.  "  The  eflect  intended  to 
be  produced  is  a  continual  stream  of  air  fojr  many 
minutes,  if  necessary,  without  ceasing.  This  is 
done  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  passage  of  the  nostrils ; 
by  which  means  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that 
by  the  muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a  continual 
stream  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  the  mouth  begins 
to  be  empty,  it  is  replenished  by  the  lungs  in  an 
instant,  while  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  replaced  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  pronouncing  the  monosyllable  tut. 
In  this  way,  tlie  stream  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be 
not  urged  too  impetuously ;  and  even  in  this  case 
no  other  fatigue  is  felt  thap  that  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lips."  (Ure.) 

For  producing  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  the 
flame  is  blown  with  a  jet  of*  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  called  an  "oxygen  blowpipe;" 
or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hjrdrogen  is  burned, 
when  it  is  called  an  '*  oxv'hydrogen"  blowpipe. 
The  heat  produced  by  the  last  is  so  great  that  no 
substance  can  stand  before  it.  The  most  refrac- 
tory native  compounds,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
flint,  chalk,  plumbago,  &c.,  are^immediately  fused. 
Gold  is  volatilized,  and  iron  is  rapidly  constuned 
the  instant  it  is  placed  m  the  flame.  To  use  this 
wonderful  instrument  with  safety,  and  to  provent 
an  explosion,  a  peculiariy  constructed  jet  is  re- 
quired. The  principal  blowpipes  in  general  use 
are  figured  in  the  accompanying  engravinn.  The 
shape  of  the  common  blowpipe  i^opted  by  the 
experimentalist  may  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  its 
employer. 

This  apparatus  is  also  furnished  with  valves  and 
mHrings* 

Bnide  the  foUowmg  there  are  several  other  va- 
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1,  Ozy-hydrofen  Uowplpe. 

3,  Bergman*^  do. 

4,  Pepy'»  do. 

5,  WoIUston*8         do. 

6,  Henuninc't  laAty  Jet  I3r  Um  oxy-hydrofOB  dittos 

«,  Pipe  eonveylog  ozyiceB  gat. 

it  Do.        do.        hydrofengaa.  ' 

«,  Ball  stofied  with  flne  wire  nnie. 

•,  Jet,  (Interaal  diameter  1-dOin  of  an  Inch.) 

riMies  of  blowpipes,  in  which  the  an*  is  expelled  by 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  (hence  called 
"hydroetatie  blotopipee")  or  the  flame  blown 
with  the  vapor  of  boiling  alcohol,  (<*  9pirii  blow* 

Use.  The  blowpipe  is  of  most  extensive  appli- 
catibn  in  qualitative  analysis,  especially  of  min- 
erals, and  its  use  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  young  chemist 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Gahn  on  the  Blowpipe ;  to 
Ure*8  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  to  Campbell'i 
Translation  of  Kobell's  Instructions  for  the  Dis- 
crimination of  Mmerals;  and  to  tho  ChemHt, 
iv.  462. 

BLUBdER.  This  substance,  which  b  so  plen- 
tiful on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  forms 
a  very  rich  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  land, 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  to  every  20  or  30 
loads  of  mould,  together  with  a  chaldron  of  lime 
per  acre.  It  most  be  well  turned  over,  and  after 
lying  3  or  4  months  the  land  will  be*  in  prime  con- 
dition. 

BLUE,  CHARCOAL.  Prep,  Triturate  car- 
bonized vine  stalks  with  an  equal  weight  of  pot- 
ash, then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  place  it  over 
the  fire,  until  the  mixture  ceases  to  swell,  keeping 
it  well  stirred  all  the  time ;  next  allow  it  to  cool, 
dissolve  it  in  wnter,  and  saturate  the  excess  of 
alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  be- 
comes blue,  and  a  dark  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  turns  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  when  dried 
and  heated. 

BLUE,  COBALT.  Prep,  L  Dissolve  Zaffie 
lib.  in  I  lb.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  by  digestion  for  some  hours, 
evaporate  neariy  to  dryness,  then  dissolve  in  warm 
water,  filter  and  add  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down ;  col- 
lect this  on  a  filter  sjid  wash  it  with  cold  water, 
then  mix  it  while  still  moist  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  f^hly  precipitate  hydrate  of  alumina, 
also  well  washed  and  still  moist  Stir  them  to- 
gether until  dry ;  lastly,  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
cherry  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  after  which  cool  the 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

II.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  as 
above,  and  proceed  as  before. 
I     IIL  Make  a  strong  solution  of  neutral  nitntt 
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tf  enbtit,  and  mix  it  with  pure  moist  almnina, 
tlmi  dzy  it  and  proceed  as  before. 

IV.  rrecipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 
with  ammonia  alom,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash, 
dry,  uid  heat  it  to  a  cherry  red  as  before. 

Uk.  a  beautiful  blue  pigment,  very  perma- 

BFOL 

BLUE,  CHEMIG.    Syn,  Saxon  Blus.    Li- 

aUID    BUTX.       SULPHATK     OP    IndIOO.       pTCp.     I. 

lodigo  1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  8  Ibsi  Proc.  Put  the 
add  into  an  earthenware  pan,  placed  in  a  tub  of 
mter  to  keep  it  cool,  and  add  the  indigo,  pre- 
TMHisly  reduced  to  fine  powder,  in  small  succes- 
■n  portioiis,  carefully  stirring  to  prevent  it  keat^ 
mg.  When  all  the  indigo  has  been  added,  cover 
vp  the  vessel  and  let  it  stand  for  4  houn,  occa- 
Moilly  lUiring  it  during  the  time ;  lastly,  dilute 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

IL  Indigo  1  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol  4  oz. ;  dissolve  as 
before;  the  next  day  add  1  oz.  of  dry  potash ;  let 
ititand  a  day  longer,  then  dilute  it  with  13  oz.  of 
wit«. 

Uh.  In  dyeing  greens  and  blues,  either  with- 
tot  preparation  or  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
tvtar. 

BLUE,  CHINA.  iSvn.  Rotal  Smalts.  Prep, 
Giiad  together  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffre,  with  an 
eqital  weight  of  potash,  and  8  times  its  weight  of 
feldipar.  Then  submit  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a 
emdble.  Use.  To  paint  pottery,  and  as  a  pig- 
Bent 

BLUE,  IRON.  Prep,  Precipitate  a  filtered 
■eiotion  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  with  another  of 
pboiphBte  of  soda.  Collect  the  powder,  wash 
ud  diy  it    U$e,  A  lively  sky-bine. 

BLUE,  MOLYBDENUM.  Prep.  Dissolve 
Boipbiiret  of  molybdenum  in  nitric  acid,  then  add 
nme  tin  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  After 
digMtion  for  some  time,  pour  off  the  clear  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Mix  the  powder  thus  <Ah- 
tanied  with  moist  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  in  ma- 
Img  cobalt  blue,  and  heat  it  to  nearly  a  dull 
ted. 

BLUE,  MOUNTAIN.  Carbonate  of  copper, 
Bixed  with  earthy  matter. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  8  oz.  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of 
water,  then  add  simultaneously,  separate  solutions 
ef  pnneiate  of  potash  and  common  pearlash,  un- 
til they  cease  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  lastly, 
^hnr  the  liquid  to  deposite,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tioB,  wash  the  remainder  well  with  water,  and 
d(y  it  Or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 
be  fint  made  and  precipitated  with  the  prussiate 
tf  potaab,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  solution 
«f  alum  and  a  solution  of  pearlash,  added  until 
it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 

BLUE,  SUPERB  LIQUID.  Prep,  Put  into 
a  mall  matrass  or  conmion  vial  1  oz.  of  pure 
s^vaan  blue  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  ov^r  it 
fron  1^  OS.  to  2  oz.  of  concentrated  mu/'atic  acid. 
The  miztore  produces  an  efiervescenca  and  the 
pniaate  toon  assumes  the  consistence  of  thin 
piite.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  hours,  then 
^nte  it  with  8  or  9  oz.  of  water,  and  preserve  the 
cajor  thoa  diluted  m  a  bottle  well  stopped. 

The  mtensity  of  this  color  may  be  lessened,  if 


neceaaaiy,  by  new  doses  of  water.  •  If  the  whok 
of  this  mixture  be  pouted  into  1  quart  of  water,  it 
will  still  exhibit  a  color  sufficiently  dajrk  for  wash- 
faigprints. 

BLUE,  STONE.  Syn.  Fig  Blvk.  Thumb 
Blue.  Knob  Blue.  Ckown  Blue.  Meckleii- 
BUBO  Blub.  Queen's  Blub.  Prep.  Mix  finely 
powdered  indigo  with  starch  paste  until  a  proper 
color  be  produced,  then  make  it  into  small  lumps. 
II.  Instead  of  starch  use  whiting  and  a  little 
weak  size.  Uee,  Employed  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  faint  blue  tinge  to  linen. 

BLUE  DYE.  Proc.  Fint  give  the  goods  a 
mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse  them  well  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added. 

II.  Boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  then  add  1  oa. 
each  of  tartar  and  verdi?ris  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed,  and  boil  again. 

III.  Bilberries,  elder-berries,  mulberries,  privet- 
berries,  and  several  other  vegetable  blue  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  to  dye  blue  as  above  instead 
of  logwood. 

Remarke.  By  increasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
the  color  verges  on  purple,  and  by  employing  a 
little  acetate  of  iron  or  men  copperas,  the  darker 
shades  are  produced.  Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and 
alkalb  turn  it  more  on  the  blue,  and  a  mordant  of 
tin  imparts  a  violet  cast.  None  of  these  dyes, 
however  skilfully  managed,  are  so  permanent  as 
those  produced  with  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 
(See  Indigo,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Dteino.) 

BOARDS,  MARBLE,  &c.,  TO  TAKE  OIL 
AND  GREASE  OUT  OF.  I.  Make  a  paste 
with  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water,  cover  the  spots 
therewith,  let  it  dry  on,  and  the  next  day  scour  it 
off  with  soft  or  yellow  soap. 

II.  Make  a  paste  with  soft  soap,  fuller's  earth, 
and  a  little  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above. 

III.  Make  a  paste  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  wa- 
ter, and  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above.  Remarks, 
Observe  not  to  touch  the  last  mixture  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  very  caustic  unless  it  be  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

BOERHAAVE'S  RULES  FOR  PRESERV- 
ING HEALTH. 

'*  Keep  the  feet  warm ; 
The  head  cool ;  and 
The  body  open." 

These  rules  are  very  concise,  and  convey  di- 
rectioDS  which,  though  valuable,  are  too  often  neg- 
lected. 

BOILING  POINT.  The  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter  may  be  raised  considerably  above  212^  Fahr. 
by  the  addition  of  saline  matter.  Thus,  60  partB 
of  dry  acetate  of  soda  added  to  40  of  water  raise 
the  boilmg  point  to  256<^  Fahr.,  and  30  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda  added  to  70  of  water  raise  it  to 
224  Fahr.  As  in  practice,  however,  it  proves  in- 
convenient to  employ  a  saturated  solution  for  a 
bath,  from'  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continually 
inducing  the  salt  to  crystallize,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
it  considerably  below  that  point  By  means  ot 
such  solutions  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  evaporate 
fluids  and  desiccate  solids  at  any  required  temper- 
ature. The  boiling  point  of  baths  containmg  dif- 
ferent salts  may  be  seen  below. 
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Table  of  the  Boiling  Points  of  seyeral  Saline  So- 
lutions, abridged  from  the  Table  of  Mr.  T. 
Griffiths.     (Jour.  Science,  zriii.  89.) 


Names  of  Salts. 

Dry  Salt  hi 
100. 

Boiling 
Point 

Acetate  of  soda,  .    .    < 
Nitrate  of  soda,    .    .    . 
Rochelle  salt,  .     .     . 

Nitre, 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 
Tartrate  of  potaah,  . 
Muriate  of  soda,  .     . 

Ditto,      . 

Muriate  of  lime,  .    .    . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  . 
Supersulphate  of  potash 

Borax, 

Phosphate  of  soda,    .     , 
Carbouate  of  soda,    .    . 
Muriate  of  baryta,    .    . 

Alum, 

Sulph&iQ  of  potash,  .    . 
Bitartrate  of  potash. 
Sulphate  of  soda,      .    , 

1 

60 
60 
90 
74 
50 
68 
30 
20 
40 
57-5 

? 
52-5 

? 

? 
45 
52 
17-5 

9-5 
31*5 

256°  F. 

246 

240 

238 

236 

234 

224 

218*75 

216-5 

222 

222 

222 

222 

220 

220 

220 

215 

214 

213 

Remarks,  From  5  to  9  degrees  are  usually  lost 
by  paising  through  the  vessel,  depending  on  its 
thickness  and  materials.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  in  glass  vessels,  under  common  circum- 
stances, varies  from  212*54°  to  215*6°,  and  in  per- 
fectly pure  and  smooth  glass  vessels,  water  may 
be  heated  to  221°  F.  without  boiling.  (M.  F. 
Marcet) 

BOILS.  Treat  When  these  appear,  suppura- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  poultices  of  bread  and 
linseed  meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  their  getting  hard.  When  poul- 
tices are  inconvenient,  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  water,  or  the  application  of  stimulating  plas- 
ters, may  be  adopted  instead.  When  sufficiently 
ripe,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread 
on  a  piece  of  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  djet  may  be 
full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the  tumor 
and  the  dischaxge  of  the  matter,  when  it  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  some  saline 
purgatives,  as  salts  or  cream  of  tartar.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  the  for- 
mation of  boils,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  tciken,  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sea-bathing,  if  possible. 

BOL  AS.  Prep.  Into  2  lbs.  of  flour  pour  |  pint 
of  warm  milk,  a  small  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  6 
eggs ;  make  them  into  a  dough,  add  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter, by  degrees,  and  let  it  rise  for  1  hour,  then  mix 
in  1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  make  the  mass  into 
cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously  well 
buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  candied  or- 
ange or  lemon  peel ;  lastly,  bake  them. 

BOLU.S  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  Powdered  alum 
and  conserve  roses,  of  each  15  grs. ;  sirup  of  or- 
ftnge  peel  or  saf&on  to  mix.     Used  in  fluxes,  &c. 

BOLUS  OF  MUSK.  Prep.  I.  Musk  15  gre. ; 
camphor  5  grs. ;  powdered  gum  3  gis. ;  mix  with 
sirup  of  saffron.  Use.  In  convulsions  and  typhus 
fever. 

II.  Musk  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  each 


10  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses  (j^  s. ;  to  make  a  boliBk 
Use.  Sometimes  given  every  three  hours  in  mocti- 
fication  accompanied  with  spasms. 

BOLUS,  PURGING,  (tor  Dogs.)  Prep.  Ja- 
lap and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  gra.»  ginger  4  gn.; 
soap  10  grs. ;  water  q.  s. ;  if  this  does  not  open 
the  bowels,  add  aloes  half  a  drachm,  or  3  or 
4  grs.  of  calomel.  Use.  In  the  distemper ;  it  must 
be  preceded  by  copious  bleeding,  and  abstinenoe 
from  food  for  a  day  or  a  night 

BOLUS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Prep. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  20  to  25  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses 
q.  s.  to  make  a  bolus.  Use.  Ajb  an  emetic  where 
poison  has  been  taken,  to  be  followed  by  cofMov 
draughts  of  warm  water  or  weak  tea. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Braconnot  in  the  juice  of  the  boletus  pseudo-ignia- 
rius. 

Prep.  Concentrate  the  expressed  juice  to  a  sirup 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  then  dig^t  it  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water  ;  add  i 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  (iiflTused 
through  water  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and .  in  this 
state  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  be 
passed  through  it,  until  the  lead  is  thrown  down ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize  ;  lastly,  purify  by 
resolution  and  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

Remarks.  This  acid  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  180  of  water,  and  is  volatile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  a  distmct  acid  principle. 

BOLOGNA  VIAL.  The  bologna,  or  philoso- 
phical  vial,  is  a  small  vessel  of  glass  which  has 
been  suddenly  cooled,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  so  tliick  at  the 
bottom  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow  against  a 
hard  body  without  breaking ;  but  if  a  little  pebble, 
or  piece  of  flint,  is  let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately 
cracks,  and  the  bottom  falls  into  piece.s ;  but  un- 
less the  pebble  or  flint  is  large  and  angular  enough 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  will  not  bredE. 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn.  Bo- 
LOGNiAN  Stone.  This  is  a  phosphorescent  stone 
that  once  excited  great  attention.  It  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna  in 
the  17th  century.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Lo- 
gani,  who  were  very  successful  in  roakiug  it,  ac- 
quired a  liurge  fortune  by  selling  it  to  the  curious 
throughout  Europe. 

Prep.  Powder  native  sulphate  of  baryta  that  has 
been  previously  ignitied,  and  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arable  ;  roll  this  into  pieces 
a  quarter  of  an  mch  thick,  and  dry  them  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  a 
wind  furnace  by  placing  them  loose  among  the 
charcoal. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  Placed  in  a  vial  and  exposed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  lirill  give 
light  enough  in  the  dark  to  see  the  figures  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  which  M.  Chaus- 
sier  extracted  from  the  silkworm  in  1781.  It  has 
since  been  found  not  to  be  a  distinct  acid. 

BON-BONS.  Prep.  Provide  leaden  moulds, 
which  must  be  of  various  shapes,  and  be  oiled  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a  quantity  of  brown- 
sugar  sirup  in  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  called  a  blow,  wliich  may  be  known  by  dip- 
ping the  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  shaking  it,  and 
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ItMrin;  through  the  holes,  when  parts  of  light 
Biy  be  seen ;  add  a  drop  of  any  esteemed  esronce. 
If  the  hon-hoHt  are  preferred  white,  when  the  sa« 
gar  faiB  cooled  a  little,  stir  it  round  the  pan  till  it 
gnina,  and  shines  on  the  surface ;  then  pour  it 
into  a  funnel  and  fill  the  little  moulds,  when  it  will 
take  a  proper  form  and  harden :  as  soon  as  it  is 
eoid  take  it  from  the  moulds ;  dry  it  for  two  or 
time  daya,  and  put  it  upon  paper.  If  the  6ofi- 
htm  are  required  to  be  colored,  add  the  color  just 
m  the  sugar  is  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

BONES.  The  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
for  yarious  purposes  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
domestic  economy.  (See  the  succeeding  articles.) 

BONE  ASH.  Syn,  Imtukk  Phosphate  of 
Lon.  Prep.  Calcine  bones  to  whiteness,  and  re- 
duce the  ash  to  fine  powder.  Use.  To  make  pure 
phosphate  of  lime,  and  to  form  cupels.  It  is  sold 
f«  burnt  hartshorn. 

BONE  BLACK.  Syn.  Animal  Charcoal. 
Itoit-Black.    Bones  burnt  in  close  Teasels. 

Fre/i.  On  the  large  scale,  two  difierent  process- 
es are  adopted  to  produce  bone  black. 

L  {From  bones  as  the  sole  product.)  The  bones 
broken  to  pieces  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots 
of  the  shape  of  the  engraving,  and  varying  from 


1  to  I  an  unch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being 
filled,  are  dexterously  placed  with  their  moutbn 
together  and  then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of 
rasels,  thos  prepared,  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
over  each  other,  in  an  oven  resembling  a  patterns 
kan,tothe  number  of  100  to  150.  The  fire  is  then 
Imdled,  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for  10  or 
12  houn,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the 
pncesB  is  completed  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
oool  before  opening  the  pots. 

IL  {Tkeresiduum  of  the  manufacture  of  Bone 
SfiriL)  The  bones  sre  here  introduced  mto  re- 
torts similar  to  those  used  at  the  gas  worics,  and 
beat  bemg  ^iplied,  the  volatile  pnducts  are  con- 
veyed away  by  iron  pipes  to  cisterns  where  its 
,  nodeiisable  portion  is  collected.  As  soon  as  the 
pooeas  of  distillation  is  finiriied,  the  solid  residuum 
is  the  retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  is  removed  through 
tluir  lower  ends  into  wrought-iron  canisters,  which 
ne  bstantly  closed  by  air-ti^ht  covers,  and  luted 
ovK.  Hiese  are  then  raisea  to  the  ground  by  a 
cnae  and  allowed  to  cooL 

Remarks.  Previously  to  distillation  or  calcina- 
tioi,  the  bones  are  boiled  for  their  grease,  which  is 
■U  to  the  candle  and  soap  makers.  They  are  then 
wted,  the  finest  pieces  being  selected  for  making 
bindieB  for  knives,  tooth-brushes,  buttons,  &a; 
^  next  sort  fin-  making  into  bone  black ;  while 
ths  smallfiBt  and  woist  description  is  reserved  for 
gnnding  into  manure.  The  bones  lose  about  ^ 
tbeir  weight  by  the  process  of  burning.  After  this 
^aie  gionnid  in  a  iiill,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two 
nuls,  one  granxilar,  somewhat  resemblmg  gun- 
powder, and  the  other  quite  fine.  The  one  is  soM 
nader  the  name  of  ammdl  charcoal,  far  decoloring 
^XKB,  the  other  as  a  pigment.  Tliis  article  pos- 
>Mes  the  valuable  property  of  taking  lime  from 
■nps,  at  the  sama  time  that  it  decolors  them. 


Its  power  as  a  decolorizer  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  or  wa« 
ter  containmg  jr^j^yg^  part  of  indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  test  should  he  made  in  a  small 
glass  tube.  By  well  washing  and  careful  rebum- 
ing,  this  charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  times 
as  a  decolorizer. 

BONES  AND  IVORY,  DYES  FOR.  1. 
(Red.)  a.  Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  water 
of  ammonia,  then  immerse  the  pieces  therein,  hav- 
ing previously  soaked  them  for  a  few  minutes  in 
very  weak  aquafortis  and  water. 

b.  Boil  the  bones  with  1  lb.  of  Brazil  dust,  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  for  3  hours,  then  add  ^  lb.  of  alum 
and  boil  for  1  hour  more. 

2.  {Black.)  a.  Immerse  L:e  pieces  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  short  time,  then 
expose  them  to  the  sunlight 

b.  Steep  for  3  or  3  days,  in  a  decoction  made 
with  1  lb.  of  galls  and  2  lbs.  of  logwood,  then  steep 
for  a  few  houn  in  iron  liquor,  (acetate  of  iron.) 

3.  {Oreen.)  a.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  verdigris  to 
which  a  little  aquafortis  has  been  added. 

b.  Dissolve  distilled  verdigris  in  weak  Tinegar, 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein. 

c.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  verdigris,  and 
1  of  sal  ammoniac.  06serte  not  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel  for  the  above. 

4.  (Purple.)  a.  Steep  in  a  weak  solution  of 
terchloride  of  gold. 

b.  Boil  for  6  hours  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb.  of  log- 
wood in  i  gallon  of  water,  adding  more  water,  as 
it  wastes  by  boilmg,  then  add  2  oz.  of  alum,  and 
boil  for  1  hour  more. 

5.  (Yellouf.)  a.  Boil  for  1  hour  in  a  solution 
made  with  1  pound  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
then  take  out  the  pieces  and  steep  them  in  a  de- 
coction made  with  J  lb.  of  turmeric  in  2  quarts  of 
water ;  lastly,  mix  the  two  liquors  and  boil  them 
therein  for  1  hour. 

b.  Steep  the  pieces  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  dryj 
immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

c.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in  wa- 
ter of  ammonia  or  hartshorn,  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  steep^the  pieces  therein  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dij  them,  when  they 
will  turn  yellow.  Remark.  By  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  any  shade  of  yellow  may  be  made. 

6.  (Blue.)  a.  Stain  them  green,  then  steep  them 
in  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  pearlash. 

b.  Boil  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  afterwards  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol. 

e.  Steep  them  for  a  short  tone  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  has  been  added ;  or,  still  better,  boil  them  in 
a  dyer's  green  hidigo  vat  Remarks.  The  bones 
of  living  aniquils  may  be  dyed  by  mixing  madder 
with  their  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  may 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  color  in  24  hours,  and  of  a 
deep  scarlet  in  3  days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani<* 
mats  take  a  fortnight  to  acquire  a  rose  color.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  soonest 
In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood  will  tmge  the 
bones  ofjroung  pigeons  purple.    (Mr.  Gibson.) 

BONE  GREASE.  Prep.  By  bruUng  and 
boiling  the  refuse  bones  of  the  kitchen,  and  skim- 
ming the  broth  when  cold,  from  i  (0  to  )  of  tbsir 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  fit  for  culina- 
ry poipoees  when  fresh,  but  always  excellent  for 
making  soap  and  candles.     (Proust) 

BONE  GLUE..  Syn.  Gelatins.  Prep.  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  out  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
viously boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
ing jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  forming  it  into  cakes  for  sale.  (See 
Glue.) 

BONE  MANURE.  For  this  purpose  the  hopes 
are  ground  to  a  coaise  powder  in  a  null,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  seed  in  a  drilL  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  treated  yields  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  in 
weight  of  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
methods.  It  is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and  Lincq|nshire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
alone ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way  to 
remain  7  years  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  being  5  yeAn  in  the  ground, 
has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  upon 
another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONES,  (IN  CooKBRT.)  The  bones  of  good 
meat  form  most  excellent  materiab  for  making 
iioups  and  gravies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  France,  soup  is  extensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days*  continuance,  and  also  by  dissolvuig  out  the 
earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  gelatine  is  obtained,  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  will  distolve  by  boil- 
ing, and  is  equal  to  isingTass  for  ail  the  purposes  of 
making  soups  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
in  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establisbments: — 
Crush  the  boi^  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cool,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  v«iries  from  |  to  i  (?)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  fonn  a  pait,  until 
i  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritions  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  eopper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acti  upon  this  metaL  An  iron  Papin's  digester  b 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
nearly  as  productive  as  those  of  fresh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  bones  scarcely  afibrd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
Young.)  As  boning  meat  before  oooidng  is*  now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  Crash  bones 
may  always  t>e  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  Syn,  Bonb  Doot.  Bone 
ToRNiNGa.  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
ing with  water,  neariy  equal  to  that  produced  from 
hartshorn  shavings,  for  which  they  ara  very  fre- 
quently sold 

BOOKBINDING.  The  pioeeM  of  binding 
books  may  be  divided  into  sevenJr  distinct  opera- 
tions, which,  in  large  establishments,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  persons,  such  a  method 
being  found  to  pfoduce  greater  expedition  and  bet- 
ter work,  than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one 


SDm  sheets  received  from  the  handsof  the  printa 


1.  Folded,  which  is  done  correctly  by  observing 
the  marks  or  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid  upon 
each  other  in  proper  order,  and  are  ready  to  mi- 
dergo— 

2.  The  operation  of  beating.  This  is  performed 
by  laying  them  upon  a  larpe  stone,  and  strikinir 
them  wiUi  a  heavy  smoothed-feced  hammer,  or  by 
pasiiug  them  through  a  roUing  press.  The  former 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  tiie  small  way,  and 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  eheete  are  next  fattened  to  bamdt^ 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  up  one  by 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  pieces  of  cord,  stretched 
in  a  little  frame  screwed  or  fastened  to  the  oountei* 
or  table,  odled  the  sewing-press.   (See  en|r.)   Tbb 
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number  of  bands  used,  is  generally  6  for  a  folios 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  proportionally,  leas  then 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  small  sizes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  within  about 
2  inches  of  the  back,  the  i£eetB  are  ready  for — 

4.  Glueing.  The  back  being  knocJced  into 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheeta  placed  in 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  then  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  af^lied.  After 
a  short  time  the  book  is  removed  from  the  pcess^ 
and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a  hammer, 
when  it  is  again  put  into  the  cutting  press,  where 
it  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for — 

5.  Cutting.  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  ploogh 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  .^fixing  the  boarde.  The  bands,  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  the  pasteboard 
to  form  the  covers  is  fastened  thereto,  and  is  then 
properly  adjusted,  and  shaped  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears.  The  edges  now  undergo  the  operatkuL 
of— 

7.  SprinkUngt  or  other  adornment    The  fiat 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles, 
ped  in  the  color ;  the  brush  bemg  held  in  the 
hand,  and  the  hairs  moved  with  me  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather,  fane^ 
eloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applMd,  having  been  pre- 
viously well  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  pnqpeiiy 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
book  are  next  pasted  against  the  inside  of  the  eovwr* 
to  screen  the  ends  that  are  turned  over,  when  the 
ho6k  is  finished ;  or  for  choice  woik,  is  handed  to 
a  **fini9her^  foi^ 

9.  Lettering,  gilding,  ^  Gdd4eaf  is  applied 
by  means  of  white  of  egv,  the  pattern  beoif  l^mn 
by  pressure  with  heated  brass  tools,  having  Hm 
design  or  letters  on  their  surfacee.  The  whole  ii 
then  glazed  over  and  polished.  . 

Remarks.  The  succession  of  some  of  the  abate 
operatioiiesometimee  vazies  with  the  woikmea  wmI 
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thi  Mton  of  the  binding.  Tbo  above  most  there- 
fan  only  be  regazded  as  a  short  and  general  oat- 
liiie  of  the  proces.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
the  perueal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
tlv  whole  will  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

The  following  varieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 
ed:  • 

f.  BoardM,  A  book,  loosely  d(me  up  without 
eottlug  the  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
iiiaidtobein  boards. 

I  Clotk-bindinjf.  This  style  of  binding  is  that 
in  which  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  admits  of  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
BTery  durable  and  cheap.  Proe,  The  prepared 
doth,  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
fohnne,  u  posMd  rapidly  through  a  rolling  press, 
between  engraved  cylinders  o?  hardeneid  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  reliefl  Paste  b  now 
applied  to  the  doth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
Toliune,  previously  prepared  to  receive  it.  Books 
in  eloth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
«^  nnlesi  highly  finished. 

e.  Dutch  binding.  This  species  of  binding  is 
Atinguished  by  the  backs  being  of  vellum. 

L  French  iinding.  This  consists  in  pasting  a 
piece  of  parchment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween each  band,  and  pasting  the  ends  upon  the 
inade  of  each  cover. 

e.  Hdf'binding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finijted  with  laather  backs  and  comers,  are 
eaUed  "  half-bound:* 

J.  Hancoci^s  patent  binding.  In  this  method 
the  aheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  being 
pnpeity  pUoed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
adjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  strong  so- 
iutnQ  of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back 
with  the  finger.  The  operation  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necesnry,  when  fillets  of  cloth  are  ce- 
mented on  with  the  wamish,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  hare  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  of  the 
eoonion  operations  of  binding  are  dispensed  with. 
I  wiUingiy  bear  tesitunony  to  the  strength  and 
danhflity  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  affi>nb  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any 
peaUe  manner,  without  injurv  to  theur  backs.  It 
ii  the  beat  way  of  binding  books  for  travellers.  I 
«ice  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which 
was  one  bound  on  Hancock's  plan.  AU  the  rest 
w«e  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months'  jour- 
ney, hat  this  one  was  uninjured. 

g.  Law  binding,  A  strong  method  applied  to 
iiw  books. 

k  Leather  binding.  Proc.  Immerse  the  lea- 
^  in  water ;  after  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
onaboaid;  place  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed thereoD,  and  cut  out  the  cover,  allowing  about 
half  an  inch  larger  than  the  book,  to  turn  over  the 
maide  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
Qvrer  very  thhi  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
I>ito  it  well;  glue  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
^ad  the  cover  on  the  board. 

I^  the  pasteboards  be  properiy  squared  and 
>*BD ;  pot  the  book  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
^  tight  Rub  the  cover  smooth  with  a  folding- 
Jw,  and  turn  it  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste* 
uank  on  the  fore  edge.  Xhe  comers  on  the  in- 
■de  mnat  be  cut  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
|ieee  of  thread  roond  the  book,  between  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
mb  the  back  very  smooth  with  a  flat  folding-stick, 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  chy. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  sponge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

Russia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  to 
an  hour,  taken  out,  well  beaten,  and  rubbed ;  afte* 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  worked  into  the  fleel 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  he  grained  by  robbing  it  on  e 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  beins 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

u  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  in  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  in 
which  the  bodes  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coarse  paper.    In  Italy  it  is  called  "  alia  ruaticaJ* 

k.  Marble  binding.  Named  firom  the  deogn  of 
the  exterior. 

I.  Palmer* 9  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brass  ban,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
make  the  difierent  sections  of  the  book,  when  open, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  a^it  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  ruled  lines  near 
the  back. 

m.  School  binding.  The  following  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  Ix^ks: — When  the  books  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  hands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  must  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about 
an  inch ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  doth, 
fixing  them  dose  in  at  the  groove,  and*  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  in  the  usual  manner.     « 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  efiectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
firom  breaking,  and  require  no  more  time  than 
lacing  in  the  bandar  The  edges  ttiay  now  be 
cdorad,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  required. 

ft.  William*9  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
placing  a  back,  of  a  curved  form,  turned  a  little  at 
the  edges,  and  made  of  iron,  copper,  bfaas,  wood, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  snifBcient  firmness. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  endos- 
ing  it  in  vellum  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the  boards  or  drawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  oipen  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  prevent  it  firom  spreading  on  either  side. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  in  the  best 
style  dways  use  "boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
blacking,  amd  brush  it  off  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  oonne,  be  oarefiilly  brushed  off  before 
applying  the  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  Boiled oU  1  pint; 
dl  of  tuipentine,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  ox.  Proe,  Melt  the  wax  and  rosin,  then 
stir  in  th*  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  coded  a. little,  add  the  tuipentina. 
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II.  Take  3  oz.  of  spermaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin,  or  other  earthen  yeasel,  over  a  slow  fire ;  add 
thereto  6  drachms  of  Indian  rubber,  cut  into  slices, 
and  these  will  presently  dissolve.  Then  add 
seriatim  of  tallow  8  oz. ;  hog's  lard  2  oz. ;  amber 
Tarnish  4  oz.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately. App.  The  boots  or  other  material  to 
be  treated,  are  to  receive  two  or  three  coats,  with 
a  conmion  bladking  brush,  and  a  fine  polish  is  the 
result. 

BOOT-TOP  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Oxalic  acid 
and  white  vitriol  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  1 }  pints. 
Proc.  Dissolve  and  apply  with  a  sponge  to  the 
leather  previously  washed  with  water,  then  wash 
the  composition  off  with  water,  and  dry.  This 
liquid  is  poisonous. 

II.  Mix  in  a  vial,  1  drachm  of  ozymuriate  of 
potass,  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water ;  and  when  the 
■alt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together,  mix  in  another  vial  3  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  i  an  oz.  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lemon,  unite  the  contents  of  the  two 
vials,  and  keep  the  liquid,  thus  prepared,  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat ;  after 
which,  the  boot-tops  may  be  polished  with  a  pro- 
per brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

III.  Sour  milk  1  quart ;  gum  arabic  1  oz. ;  juice 
of  2  lemons;  white  of  2  eggs;  oil  vitriol  2  oz. 
Mix. 

IV.  Sour  milk  1  quart;  butter  of  antunony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 
each  2  oz.    Mix. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Syn,  Sedative  Salt. 
Sed.  Salt  or  Vitriol.  Seo.  Salt  of  Hom- 
BERO.  Prep,  Dissolve  borax  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution until  it  acquires  a  diiatinct  acid  reaction, 
(about  i  the  weight  of  the  borax.)  As  the  solution 
cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will  be  deposited. 
•  These  crystals  must  be  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  They  may  be 
■till  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 
and  recrystalUzation. 

Remarks,  Even  after  this  treatment,  the  crys- 
tals are  apt  to  retain  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
heating  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  before  redis- 
solving  them  and  crystallizing  the  second  time,  as 
above  described  When  wanted  perfectly  pure 
for  chemical  analyses,  this  plan  must  be  always 
adopted. 

The  boracic  acid  of  commerce  is  extracted  from 
the  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Prep,  J^  thus  obtained,  this  acid  is  soluble  in 
25  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  3  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
then  bams  with  a  bri^t  green  flame,  offering  a 
sure  test  of  the  presence  A  boracic  acid.  Odor- 
lees,  and  tastes  bitter.  Reddens  litmus,  but  browns 
turmeric  paper.  It  was  once  administered  inter- 
nally in  lar^^  doses,  (by  Cullen,)  bat  is  now  scarcely 
ever  emploved  as  a  medicme. 

BORATE.  A  compound,  formed  of  the  prece- 
ding acid  and  one  of  the  baMS. 

Prop.  The  boracic  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity 
for  the  bases;  most  of  tl\e  borates  being  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids,  the  former  being  liber- 
ated in  a  free  stats.    Prep,  Many  of  them,  may 


be  formed  by  digestion  of  the  hydrate  of  the  base 
in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  assistance  of 
heat,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Tests.  I.  By  digestion  in  slight  excess  of  o*l  of 
vitriol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powdering,  and  (fis- 
solving  in  alcohol,  the  latter  will  acquire  the  p(o- 
perty  of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  II.  H  to  a 
strong  and  a  hot  solution  ,of  a  borate,  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  in  excess,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will 
form  as  the  liquor  cools. 

BORATE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep.  L  Neu- 
tral borate  of  soda  265  grs. ;  calomel  222  grs. ; 
grind  together  in  a  mortar,  with^a  little  water,  then 
fill  the  mortar  up  with  hot  water ;  collect  the  red 
precipitate  ;  wash  and  dry. 

II.  Add  a  solution  of  borax  to  a  solution  of  qmck- 
silver  in  nitric  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  as  be- 
fore.    (White.) 

BORATE  OF  SODA.  I.  {Neutral  berate.) 
Prep.  Saturate  boracic  acid  m  solution  with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzelius.) 

II.  (Bihorate.)  This  salt,  often  erroneously  call- 
ed borate  and  subborate,  is  the  borax  of  commerce, 
and  is  a  natural  production.     (See  Borax.) 

BORAX.  Syn,  Biborate  of  Soda.  Borate 
OF  Soda.  Subborate  of  Soda.  Refined  Borax. 
Crude  borax  is  a  natural  production,  and  after  be- 
ing refined,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  borax  of 
commerce.  In  its  roug^  state  it  is  called  crude 
boraXf  tinealt  tincar,  &c.  It  is  found  crystallized 
on  the  edges  and  shallows  of  a  brackish  lake  in 
Thibet,  during  the  winter.  It  is  alsoprepared  by 
saturating  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  with 
soda.  The  market  being  literally  overioaded  with 
the  former  article,  its  price  has  fallen  so  low  as  to 
allow  of  its  employment  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  A  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Payen,  appeared  in  the  "  Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de 
Fhvs:"  for  July,  1841 ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  in  "  The  Chemist,"  vol.  il  368,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  account  of  the 
process. 

The  best  Tuscany  boracic  acid  contains  only  50 
per  cent  of  real  boracic  acid,  and  yields  no  more 
than  140  to  150  per  cent  of  good  borax. 

Prop.j  Use,  j-e.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in  medicine.  In- 
ternally it  is  diuretic,  s^ative,  emmenagogue,  and 
cooling,  in  doses  of  15  to  40  grams ;  externally  as 
a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  deter- 
gent in  aphths,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lard,  forms  a  use- 
ful piles  ointment 

Tests,  These  are  the  same  as  for  the  borates, 
which  see.  It  reddens  tiurmeric  paper,  and,  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  glass,  which  may  be 
tinged  red  by  terchloride  of  gold,  and  blue  by  co- 
balt 

Pur.  The  purity  and  strength  of  borax  are  best 
ascertamed  by  determining  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight, 
as  indicated  by  litmus  paper.  Common  salt  tod 
alum  are  frequently  mixed  with  borax  to  lower  the 
value.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
the  borax  in  hot  water,  when  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  will  give  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  ammonia;  and  the  latter  by  water  of  ammonia, 
which  will  give  a  bulky  white  precipitate.    Tba 
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kaua  mint  be  distingnished  from  tha  White  pul- 
fBcalent  precipitate  of  borate  of  ulyer,  which  vill 
b0  tfarvwn  down  from  pore  borax. 

BORAX,  GLASS  OF.  Prep.  Dry  borax  with 
a  geatle  heat,  breaking  down  the  froth  » it .  riaee^ 
Una  melt  it  by  inoreaeing  the  heat  nntil  it  nois 
inlo  a  giasB.  Use,  In  aoldeiing,  and  as  a  UoW- 
obefliix. 

•BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  HYDROGEN.— 
Prep,  PaaB  fluoboiip  acid  ga0  through  water,  and 
■ftenraide  carefoUy  coneentrate  the  solution ;  cool 
and  separate  the  ciTttalUne  powder  from  the  aolu- 
tioa,  which  is  the  bcvo-fluonde  of  iiydpogen.  Prop., 
Ac  With  most  of  the  protoxides  it  inteichanges 
WMs,  and  metallic  boro-flaoridee  result 

BORO-FLUOMDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep. 
Add  carbonate  of  baryta  to  boro-flooride  of  hydro- 
fen,  ontil  it  ceases  to  be  diasolved;  evaporate  to 
tiie  eoDsiBtence  of  asinip,  when  crystals  will  fonn. 
Kmarka,  The  boro-flnoEide  of  caleium»  me^esi-. 
Bm,  and  lead,  may  be  Cormed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM^ 
Pre^  Drop  boro-fluoiide  of  hydrogen  into  a  sola- 
tioB  of  carbonate  of  potaaia,  collect  the  white  pow- 
der that  fidb,  and  wash  it  with  cold  water. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  Prep. 
Dianive  flnorvle  of  sodium  in  boro-^uoride  of  hy- 
drogen, and  crystaUize.  Remarkt.  Boro-flixnide 
of  ^inm  may  also  be  formed  in  a  idmilar  way. 

BORON.  The  base  of  boracic  acid,  discovered 
Iqr  Sir  H.  Davy,  m  1807,  by  means  of  the  gal- 
raaie  battery  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

jPrep.  Potaariom,  and  perfectly  dry  boraoio 
and,  or  still  better,  boro-flnate  of  potasHi,  intimnte- 
I7  mixed  together,  are  to  be  placed  in  an  adopter, 
or  gtan  tnbe,  and  sabmitted  to  a  low  red  heat 
When  eoet,  remove  the  loose  cork  that  fastened  its 
nonth,  and  pour  in  soccesaive  portions  of  hot  wa- 
ter, aotil  the' whole  matter  is  detached  and  dis- 
iotred.  Cofiect  the  liquid  and  allow  it  to  settle, 
tiiea  waah  the  precipitate,  first  with  a  solution  of 
■I  ammoniac,  amd  finally,  with  alcohol ;  next  dry 
the  boron  in  a  capaole,  imd  put  it  into  a  well-stop- 
podviaL 

Prop.,  ^  A  ec^  tasteless,  and  inodoions  pow- 
der, of  grayish-brown  o(^r.  With  sulphur  it  unites 
at  high  tempcuAtures,  forming  sulphurets;  and 
vfam  placed  in  diUvine  gps  it  spontaneously  in- 
ftunes,  and  a  gaseous  chUmde  is'pioduoed.  This 
gas  may  also  Iw  made  by  exposing  c^cined  borax 
tad  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  dry 
eahmie. 

BOTTLE,  RED.  8yn»  TAVLom's  ILkd-  Bot- 
Tu.  WuTWoaTH  DointNi's  Rkd  Bottlb.  Prep. 
firitidi  brandy  1  quart ;  powdered  cochineal  \  ok.  ; 
flB  af  eoganum  10  drops.  Digest  for  24  hoars  and 
fiter. 

BOUGIE.  8yfu  Camdblju  CAMDKUk  cirba. 
Cakbhoul  YnaA  oBauA*  CincA.  Cabola. 
CcKiDa.  CEBSOX4ML  A  loog  slender  inslrumeiit, 
iatiodaeed  into  the  urethra,  cesophagns,  or  rectum, 
to  orareome  ibrictures  of  those  canak.  Tha  word 
hneie  ia  the  French  for  a  wax  candle.     • 

Prep.  L  Add  3  parts  of  boiled  Imseed  oB  to  1 
put  af  melted  amber,  and  when  mixed  add  1  part 
^  <il  of  turpentine ;  spread  the  mixture  at  3  snc- 
Maife  mtervab  rmon  loose  spun  sBk  cord>or  web, 
^ ia  aheat  of  150^,  and  repeat  the  prooess  mCil 
tte  inatniment  has  acquired  the  pnper  riie,  tbaa 
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polish,  first  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwards  with 
tripqli  and  <hL   ' 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  original  receipt  of 
the  French  profeasor  Pickel,  and  is  still  generally 
used,  sBgfatly  modified,  on  the  continent.     ^ 

II.  Add  to  the  oil  and  amber  melted  together, 
as  last,  caoutchouc  in  the  proportion  of  ^  of  the 
weight  of  the  oil  employed ;  when  diaaolved,  re- 
mo^ve'.the  vjQssel  firom  the  fire  ^d  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 

Rtmearkm,  This  is  the  plto  usually  adopted  at 
Paris,  apd  for  the  best  elastic  bougies  this  process 
usually  occupies  from  6  to  8  womcs.  When  the 
iwttgie  is  wanted  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
nietallic  wire  it  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  silk, 
or  tinfoil  is  rolled  round  the  wire  and  the  composi- 
tion applied  as  before.  When  dry  and  hard  the 
wire  is  withdrawn. 

III.  {Caimtchouef  or  elaetic  gum  bougiee.)  a. 
In  France  these  are- made  by  applying  a  solution 
of  Indian  rubber  in  ether,  to  the  silk  or  foil  |Ke- 
pared  as  above. 

6.  In  England,  where  ether  is  expensive, 
naphtha  is  employed,  or  slips  of  Indian  rubber 
previously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges,  softened  with  .ether,  are  wound  round  the 
wire  or  foil,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a  piece  of 
tape  applied  over  them,  as  in  making  elastic  tubes. 
They  are  afterwards  carefully  smoothed  o£ 

IV.  A  common  kind  of  bougie  is  made  by  £p- 
phig  pieces  of  catgut  or  soft  linen  into  lead  plaster, 
melted,  and  rolling  it  while  yet  warm  upon  a  slab. 
Very  ii^erior.  . 

V.  (White.)  Prep,  Yellow  wax  1  lb. ;  sperma- 
ceti 1  OS. ;  finely-ffowdeired  sugar  of  lead  |  02. ; 
melt  and  spread  upon  Mips  of  oid  linen,  then  roll 
them  up  while  warm  wftU  the  spread  side  out- 
wards. 

VI.  (HeZr^.)  Lead  plaster  1  lb. ;  yellow  wax 
8  oz, ;  olive  oil  2  oz. ;  09  la$t.     Very  inferior. 

.  BOUILLI.  (French  for  boiled  meat)  This 
nvne  has  been  applied  by  cooks  to  several  dishes 
of  boiled  meat,  as  a  refinement  on  the  plain  B^- 
lisb.  Thus  •<  beef  bouiUi,  beef  in  bouill^  &e.,'* 
means,  stewed  or  boiled  beef,  4cc  As,  however, 
the  name  is  4  la  fran^ais,  so  must  be  the  accom- 
paniments, which  generalLy  consist  of  herbs  and 
vegetable  seasoning  m  greater  quantity  and  varie- 
ty than  is  usually  deemed  Asential  to  a  plam- 
spoken  piece  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat ! 

BOULES  DE  NANCY.  Equal  parte  of  uron 
filings  and  red  tartar,  made  up  into  balls  with 
spirit     U»e.  As  a  tonic  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  REINE.  Prep.  I.  Es- 
sence of  bergamotte  1  drachm;  English  oil  of 
lavender  23  drops;  oil  of  cloves  ami  aromatic 
vinegar,  of  each  8  drops;  eesence  of. musk  10 
drops ;  alcohol  |  oc    Mix.  *  ^ 

IL  Oils  of  beigamotte  and  lavender  30  drops 
each ;  neroli  15  drops ;  oils  of  verbena  and  doves, 
of  each  5  dropsy  Essences  of  musk,  ambergris, 
and  jasmin,  of  each  i  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  (strongest)  1  os.    Mix. 

BOX  WOOD  MAHOGANY.  Preff.  Warm 
the  wood  by  the  Bin,  then  wash  it  over  with  aqua- 
forttf,  let  it  atand  34  horns  to  dry,  and  pottsb  il 
with  linaeed  oil  reddened  whh  alkanet  root,  or  gifa 
it  a-  eoat  of  varnish,  made  by  diasotving  aloea 
aimotto  ia  spizit  of  wme. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  Hydnml. 
I^uret  of  ammpnia  is  usiially  employed  and  sold 
for  this  article,  bat  the  liqaor  prepared  by  Boyle's 
process  oontains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Lus- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  howeyer  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  s|aked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniaC)  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation. 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  bUck  rasfai,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosiQ,  melted  together. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Clean,  wash,  blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beaf  them  up  with  a 
Uttle  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  Sie  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fnttevs,  and 
fry  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  inmiediate^- 
]y  covers  the  srain,  and  which  is  left  in  the. bolting 
machine,  use.  It  is  lai|[;ely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  when  diffused  through  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  waim  water,  forms  an  exceU 
lent  emollient  foot-bath.  Infused  in  water,  (bran 
teOf)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  and,  t^ken 
in  quantity,  provres  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatpes.  It  is  fi»quent]y  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  bread,-  by  the  poorer  oidem. 

BRANDY.  Syn.  Eau  wt,  Vib.  Aqua  ViTiB. 
Spjritus  Gaixicus.  Brahtdt-winb.  The  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  the^  distillation '  of  wine. 
When  first  distilled  it  is  colorless,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from  the  wood  of  the  casks,  in 
which  state  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  possesses, 
is  imparted  to  .it  by  adding  a  fittle  spirit  cdorin?, 
(biurnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  Sanders  wood  as  well,  and  is  intended  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natux^  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  It,  never  ex* 
ceeds  an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  mm ;  but  the  public  taste  has  been 
gradually  vitiated  in  this  respect,  mitil  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  fuH  *<  i^andy  color^  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  seU. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  and  are  those  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  being  ffenerally 
given  to  the  former.  Th6  brandies  of  Kochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtamed  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  <A>nstitttents  of  brandy  are  aloobol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  Gsnanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
ianmn.  .It  is  from  the  presence  of  the  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  Th^  Quantity  of 
alcohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  46  to  55  per 
cent  When  first  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
ovierproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened,  and 
fay  the  time  it  is  usually  taken  from  tiie  bond  store 
for  sale,  seldom  exceeds  3  or  4  underproofl  From 
oftDsideAUe  personal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  in  aasextiii^,  that  fanndfes 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  an 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  common  prac> 
tioe  in  France  to  add  q>irit  of  wine  and  coloring  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  point  desired  by 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  same  in 
the  invoice ;  or  where  the  purchaser  is  not  weii 
acquainted  with  the  mtbject,  and  desires  a  stnmg 
spirit  at  a  low  rate}  to  sell  biro  brandy  sq  mixed  as 
seuuine.  The  very-  finest  brandies  average  fitm 
3  to  10  u.  p.,  and  never  exceed  about  2  a.  p. ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  }  their  weight  of  vater, 
and  frofa  their  boiling  point  bemg  higfaevt  they 
come  over  more  highly  charged  with  essential  oil, 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  oT  the 
grape,  and  thus  possess  in  a  gireater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  axe  so 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wiue,  distilled 
at  a  low  temi^rature-in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  scarcely  flavored  spirit   . 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  knportod  from  France 
varies  considerably  from  that  which  is  dniitk  on 
the  continent,  principally  from*  its  being  prep^red^ 
or,  as  it  is  tecfanicallv  termed,  "  ntade  up,"  for  the 
London  market,  which  me^ns  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  spirit,  coloring,  &c.  above  described. 
The  common  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is 
sold  in  England  is  about  11  or  12  u.  p.,  and  below 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  sebtable  by  ,the  excise.  The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
is  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  which«it  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unless  it  be 
specially  agreed  upon.  In  large  quantities  and 
from  bond,  of  course  the  strengSi  depends  much 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  spirit  A  fine  old 
brandy  being,  pethaps,  8  or  10  b.  p.,  while  aoe  of 
the  last  yeaPs)  vintage  of  a  commoner  qnodity  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  u.  p.  But  these  distinctions 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  descrip- 
tive both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  **  eau 
d&vie  ntperieure"  or  cognac  brandy,  is  generally 
obtained  from  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  distil- 
latipn,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone,  bottles,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the -same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  casks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  colored ;  in  the  latter 
case,  Jbowever,  it  generally  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tmt 

The  "  eau  de  vie  ordinaire**  or  common  br^mdy, 
is  distilled  from  htgh-cdored  white  or  red  wines, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-948,  and  vaiies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  dt  nuwe"  is  obtained  from  the 
lees  of  vine|^  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  pteestd, 
and  the  commonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  qmek  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  essential  oU  and  flavoring  as  possiblo. 

The  *'  eau  de  vie  9econd^\  is  the  week,  spuit 
that  passes  over  fifter  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  oS,  tnd  the  recehrer  changed.  .  It  is  tteed 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  *<  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d* Hollands"  is  bran- 
dy about  19^  Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  *9420,  the  ««fnBMtf 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  in  France,  and  will 
stand  the  «  prorf'*  or  «  bead  *' 
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The  **  emu  devied  preuve  d'huiU^  is  the  rtiong- 
90t  brandy  mually  drank ;  it  ie  about  23^  Baume, 
ot  sp.  ge.  *918;  pure  olive' oil  will  just  sink  in  it; 
bence  tbe  above  term. 

llie  "  eau  de  me  forf  is  usually  prepared  by 
the  i«di8ttllation  qf  common  bnindyi  keeping  the 
first  portion  Separate.  It  answers  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  12  diffisrent  strengths,  distin- 
guisbed  by  names,  exiiibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  reduce  the  sample  to  tbe  "preuve 
d^Hoilande"  The  weakest  is.  called  cinq-six,  or 
|y  And  the  strongest  trois-neuf,  or  {,  tbe  difference 
between  the  numerator  and  tbe  denominator  being 
tbe  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  wiil 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  "preuve,*  When  it  would 
make  9  parts.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  *839. 

The  esprit  de  vin  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
0*890  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  in 
France  difiers  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
practised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  English. 
It  is  the  materials. alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  superiority  of  the  product  Tbe  quality  of 
tbe  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  possessing 
some  peculiarity  confined  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
<m  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dn- 
tinctionsL  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
in  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  converted  into  brandy. 

The  Strength  ot  Braitdt  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  for  which  purpose 
Sikea  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
from  the  value  of  spirit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  though  great  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pinr.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
is  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  'The  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to'buy 
of  some  known  reqiectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  houses,  as  Bette,  Brette, 
Bootkj  and  GritnbU,  From  the  two  former  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
price  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  importation  of  foreign  brandy  for  home  con- 
sumption amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REDUCED.)  I.  To  20  gallons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
brandy. 

IL  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallobs  of  spirit  of  wine,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
loos  of  water,  and  I  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum- 
iBsge  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  tbe  next  day. 

Memarkg,    Tbe  above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  impriming,"  But  such  ife  the^poverty  of  the  pal- 
ate of  tbe  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  which  ii 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  mixture,  and  was  at  finit  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exclaims,  «  Ah  ! 
this  is, a  drop  ^  the  reaL** 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Sym  British  Co- 
GiiAO.  Imitation  Coqnac,  &>a.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  EngHsh  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  nnsucceasful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  puxsuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  tbe  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wret;hed  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  ^  the  name,  wliich  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacturo. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  tliese,  corn,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  Were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formule,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  roust  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  mast  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavorless 
mal/  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  difTerent  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity  ^  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  }  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  ^  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  gallons  of  wine  bottoms  or  flavor 
stufiT  finom  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gallons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  tbe 
rectified  spirit  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognao 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  J  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pmt  of  good  spirit  coloring.  Bung  close^ 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarkt^ 
Age  unprovcf  tha  above  article,  and  renden  H 
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(provided  tlie  process  be  well  managed)  of  a  very 
■uperior  quality.  The  above  receipt  3rieldB  15  gal- 
lons of  bnmdy  17  ii.  o.  The  following  forms  may 
also  be  recommendea : — 

II.  Perfectly  pure  spirit,  pf.  99  gallons ;  red  tar- 
tar, dissolved,  7  lbs. ;  acetic  ether  3  lbs. ;  wine  vin- 
egar 3  gallons ;  bruised  raisins,  or  French  plums, 
7  lbs. ',  bitter  q^monds,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  water  suffi- 
cient Dissolve  the  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over  130  gallons ;  lastly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
oak  shavings,  1  lb.  of  powdered  catechu  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  and  bnmt-eugar  coloring  as  be- 
fore. Remarks,  This  yields  120  gallons  of  spirit 
fully  n  tup. 

III.  Clean  spbit  17  tt.  p,,  l60  gallons;  nitric 
ether  2  quarts ;  cassia  buds,  ground,  4  oz. ;  bitter 
almond  meal  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  sliced,  6  oz« ;  pow- 
dered cloves  1  oz. ;  capsicum  H  oz. ;  good  vinegar 
2  gallons ;  brandy  coloring  1  quart ;  powdered  ca- 
techu 1  lb. ;  full-flavored  Jamaica  rum  2  gallons. 
Mix  well  in  an  empty  Cognac  cask,  and  let  them 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  occasionally  stirring. 
Remarks.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  varied  by  the  skilful  brewer,  as  much  depend 
on  their  respective  strengths. 

IV.  Good  plain  malt  spirit,  17  tup.,  100  gal- 
lons ;  finely-powdered  catechu  12  oz. ;  tmcture  of 
vanilla  4  oz.;  burnt-sugar  coloring  1  quart;  good 
rum  3  gallons,  or  mora ;  acetic  or  nitric  ether  2 
quarts.    Mix  well. 

V.  Clean  spirit,  17  ti.  p.,  89  gallons ;  high-fla- 
vored cognac  10  gallons ;  oil  of  cassia  H  drachms ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  essential,  |  a  drachm ;  pow- 
dered catechu  10  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved, 
1 6  oz. ;  Beaufoy's  concentrated  acetic  acid  3  lbs. ; 
sugar  coloring  1  quart,  or  more ;  good  rum  1  gal- 
lon. Put  the  whole  iAto  a  l^esh  emptied  brandy 
piece,  and  let  them  remain  a  week  together,  with 
occasional  agitation,  then  let  them  stand  to  settle. 
If  this  mixture  be  distilled,  the  French  brandy, 
rum,  coloring,  and  catechu,  should  not  be  added 
till  afterwards. 

VI.  To  colored  plain  spirit  at  17  u.p.,  add  a 
tittle  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  distilled  from  wine  lees,  to  give  it 
a  proper  flavor.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  wine  lees,  either  dried  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  or  in  their  wet  state  mixed  with  about  7 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  should  be  diS' 
solved  in  alcohol,  and  kept  in  this  state,  af  it  is 
apt  to  lose  its  flavor.  Remarks.  When  this  pro- 
cess is  w^ll  managed  a  very  capital  article  results, 
but  it  requires  considerable  address  to  conduct  it 
well.  The  spirit  produced  by  this  plan  is  better 
for  distillation.  The  brandy  from  any  part  of  the 
world  may  thus  be  imitated,  by  .distilling  the  oil 
from  the  lees  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  par- 
ticular district  This  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  hnitation.  A  pound  each  of 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  ground  rice  has  been 
recommended  to  be  digested  m  a  gallon  of  spirit 
for  a  fortnight  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  m 
America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
the  roughness  and  flavor  of  brandy  to  colored 
q>irits. 

BRANDY,  CHERRt.  Prep.  I.  To  every 
gallon  of  brandy  put  an  equal  measore  of  cher- 
mf»  bmised  between  the  fii^^ ;  steep  ftr  3  days, 


then  express  the  liquor ;  add  2  Jbs.  of  lamp  sugary 
and  strain  for  use. 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  quart  of  raspbarries, 
and  i  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  *«*  Qual- 
ity very  fine. 

III.  Treacle  1  cwt.;  spirit  (45  a.  p.)  41  gal- 
lons; bruised  bitter  almonds  (more  or  leas,  to 
taste)  5  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  cassia  2  oz.  Put  the 
mgredients  into  a  large  cask,  well  mix  and  let 
them  lie  a  month,  occasionally  stirring. 

Remarks.  Equal  parts  of  fully  ripe  MoreOo 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordial. 

BRANDY,  CARAWAY.  Prtfp.  L  Steep  4 
oz.  of  bruised  caraway  seeds  and  2  lbs.  of  sngar  in 
1  gallon  of-  British  brandy,  for  a  fortnight 

11.  Sugar  1  lb. ;  caraways  1  oz. ;  3  bitter  al- 
monds; spirits  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  1 
quart;  (or  spirit  22  u. p.  J  a  gallon.)  Macerate 
&s  above. 

BRANDY,  D ANTZIC.  This  Is  distiUed  fiom 
rye,  ground  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromaticna 
It  has  a  mixed  flavor  of  orrice  and  cinnamon. 

BRANDY,  LEMON.  Prep.  I.  Steep  )  IK 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  }  a  dozen  lemons,  cut  in 
slices,  in  1  gallon  of  brandy,  for  a  week,  then  add 
1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

II.  i^roof  spirit  7  gallons ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
drachms ;  sugar  5  1& ;  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  water  2  gallons;  coloring  q.  a.  Mix, 
and  rummage  repeatedly  for  14  days.  Remarks, 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  the  above,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallcm. 

BRANDY,  MALT.  Malt  spirit,  flavored  with 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  terra  Japonica,  and  col- 
ored with  treacle,  or  spirit  coloring.  (See  But 
Brandt.) 

BRANDY,  ORANGE.  This  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  way  to  lemon  brandy. 

BRANDY,  PEACH.  Prep.  L  From  peachy 
by  iermentation  and  distillation.  Much  used  m 
the  United  States,  where  peaches  are  very  cheapo 

II.  Bruise  the  peaches,  then  steep  them  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  Inrandy,  or  malt  sfiirit; 
lastly,  express  the  liquor. 

III.  Bitter  almondi  (bruised)  2  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
(light)  10  gallons ;  water  3  gallons ;  sugar  5  or  6 
lbs.;  orange-flower  water  {  a  pint  Mix,  and 
macerate  for  14  days. 

*»*  Color  with  brandy  coloring,  if  required 
darker. 

BRANDY,  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  L  Pour  as 
much  brandy  over  raspberries  as  will  just  cover 
them ;  let  it  stand  for  24  hours,  then  drain  it  aS, 
and  replace  it  with  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  spirit; 
after  24  hours  more,  drain  this  off  and  replace  it 
with  water ;  lastly,  drain  well,  and  press  the  rasp- 
berries quite  dry.  Next  add  sugar  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  gallon, 
along  with  a  ^  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  raspberries  and 
brandy  together,  let  them  stand  for  24  houn,  then 
press  out  the  liquor.  Sweeten  as  above,  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  if  agreeable ;  lastly, 
strain. 

BRASS.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Hist,  and  Prep.  Brass  was  formerly  manoikc- 
tured  by  cementing  granulated  copper,  or  copper 
dippings,  with  calcined  calamine  and  charcoal,  in 
crucibleB,  exposed  to  a  bright  heat    The  mUof 
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WM  found  in  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  omdbie 
on  eoolmg;  Theoe  were  Temolted  aaid  cart  into 
ingots.  At  the  present  day,  brass  is  pnerally 
nwde  by  direct  union  of  the  metals*  Tha  process 
reqiiiree  much  care,  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
of  fusibility  of  popper  and  zinc  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  zinc  is  fint  melted,  and  slips  of  c<^iper 
planged  into  it,  which  are  rapidly  disBolved,  as  it 
were,  and  the  addition  k  opntinued  until  an  alloy, 
is  foimed,  somewhat  difficult  pf  fusion,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  copper  is  added.  -The  brass  thus 
fonned  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  remelted  under 
ehaiooal,  and  a  proper  addition  of  either  zinc  or 
copper  made,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  color  and  qual- 
ity desired.  It  is  next  cart  into  plates,  or  other 
forms,  in  moulds  of  granite.  When  submitted  to 
the  rolling-press  for  reduction  to  thin  plates,  it4«- 
quires  to  undergo  the  operation  of  annealii]^  sey- 
eral  times. 
Prep.  L   (J^ine  Bran,)    3  (Mirta  of  copper  to 

1  part  of  zinc  Remarks,  This  is  nearly  1  equiv- 
alent each  of  copper  and  zinc,  if  the  equivalent 
of  thQ  former  metal  be  taken  at  63*2 ;  or  2  equiv- 
alei^ts  of  copper  to  1  equivalent  of  zinc,  if  it  be 
taken,  with  Liebig  and  Berselius,  at  ^1*6.  ^ 

II.  Copper  4  parts,  ziuo  1  part.  An  ezcdlent 
and  very  useful  brsss. 

HL  iGold-eoUnred  Bratt.)  Syn.  Rsd  Brass. 
Dutch  Gold.     Tokbac     Similok.     PaiNcs's 

MkTAI..   -  PlNOHBECS,  &C. 

0.  Copper  and  zinc,  equal  parts. 

&  Copper  2  parts ;  zmc  1  or  1|  parts.  This  is 
Maiiheim  gold. 

e*  Copper  3  to  5^  parts ;  zinc  1  part  Deep 
cdored. 

Remarks,  The  proportion  of  zinc  in  this  alloy 
ii  altered  to  suit  the  color  and. other  properties  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  often 
varies  from  J  to  i,  or  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  alloy< 
At  the  celebrated  works  of  Hegermflhl,  near  Pots- 
dam, the  proportions  are  11  parts  of  copper  to  ttoo 
of  zinc,  which  produces  a  metal  which  is  after- 
wards rolled  into  sheets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Dutch  leaf-geld.    

BRASS,  BUTTON.  (Best)  I.  Copper  8 
parts ;  zinc  5  parts,  as  above. 

II.  {Comm&n.)  Copper  50  portB;  zinc 40  parts; 
tin  4  parts ;  lead  6  parts. 

BRASS,  FOR  SOLDER.  Syn.  Hakd  Soi«- 
DKB.  I.  12  parts  of  brssi ;  6  parts  of  zinc,  and  1 
of  tin,  melted  together. 

II.  2  parts  of  bnus,  and  1  of  zinc    . 

IIL  (Very  sfroti^.)  3  parts  of  bnus,  and  1  of 
zinc 

BRASS,  TURNER'S.    98  partB  of  brass,  and 

2  of  lead.  Remarks.  The  addition  of  lead  im- 
proves the  bran  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  but 
fesMus  its  malleability. 

BRASS,  CLEANING  OF.  Bram  and  cop. 
per  are  bert  cleaned  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoli, 
powdered  bath-brick,  rotten-stone,  or  red  brick- 
dust,  rubbed  on  with  flannel  and  polished  with 
leather.  '  A  strong  sohition  of  oxalic  acid  in  water 
gives  Ivass  a  fine  ccdor.  Vitriol  and  spirits  of  salts 
make  brass  and  isoyper  very  bright,  but  they  very 
soon  tarnish,  and  consequently  require  more  fre* 
quent  cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche-alum  and 
water  will  also  improve  brass. 

Brass  inlaid  work  may  be  deaned  aa  fbUows^— 


Mix  tripoli  and  Unseed  oil,  and  dip  into  it  a  rnbbsi 
of  hat>  with  which  polish  the  work.  If  the  wood 
be  ebony  or  rosewood,  polish  it  with  a  little  finely* 
powdered  elder-ashes ;  or  make  a  parte  of  rotten- 
stone,  a  Utde  starch,  sweel-oU,  and  oxalic  acid, 
mixed  with  water.  The  ornaments  of  a  French 
clock  are,  however,  bert  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  rubbed,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
woodwork.  Ormolu  candlesticks,  lamps,  and 
branches,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
They  will  bear  more  cleaning  than  lacquered  ar- 
ticles, which  are  spoiled  by  frequent  nabbing,  or 
by  acids,  or  strong  alkalis. 

BRASS  COATING.  I.  Bram  plates  and  rods 
may  be  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of  brass, 
by  exposing  Niem  in  a  heated  state  to  the  fumes 
of  melted  zmc,  at  a  high  temperature.  Use.  For 
railing  into  thin  plates,  or  drawing  into  wire.  The 
celebrated  spurious  gold  wire  of  Lyons  is  thus 
made.  * 

IL  VesBBjs  of  copper  may  be  coated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  with  water  strongly 
acididated  with  murisitic  acid,  adding  some  amal- 

Sm  of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  boiling 
'  a  short  time. 

BRASS-COLORED  PIGMENT.  Sytu  Bkass 
BaoNZK.  Prep.  I.  {Red.)  Grind  copper  filings, 
or  precipitated  powder  of  copper,  with  a  little  red 
ochre. 

II.  (YellotD  or  geld-eoinfred.)  Gold-colored 
brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Remark*.  Both  these  powders  are  inixed  up 
with  varnish,  and  used  as  a  paint  No  more 
should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  They  are  also  uifed  by  dusting  them 
over  any  surface,  previously  covered  with  varnish 
to  make  them  adhere.     (See  Oxmie  or  Coppbr.) 

BRASS-COLORED  VARNISH.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  each  of  pale  sheil  lac  and  gum  sanda- 
rach,  in  J  a  piut  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Use.  To  mix  up  the  preceding  powderi. 

BRASS,  PASTE  FOR  CLEANING.  Prep. 
I.  Soft  soap  2  oz.,  rotten -stone  4  oz. ;  beat  them 
to  a  paste. 

II.  RottenHBtone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oU. 

III.  Rotteuistone  4  oz. ;  oxalic  acid  1  oz. ;  sweei 
oil  1 J  oz. ;  turpentine  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

Use.  To  dean  brsss.  The  firrt  and  lart  are 
bert  applied  with  a^  little  Water.  The  second* 
with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  sweet  oiL  Both 
require  friction  with  soft  leather. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  Brass  omamentB,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered, 
may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine  color  given  to  them 
by  two  simple  proeesses.  The  firrt  is  to  beat  sal 
ammoniac  into  a  fine  jpowder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  Water,  rubbing  it  on  the  ornaments, 
which  mnrt  be  afterwards  nibbed  dry  with  hraa 
and  whiting.  The  second  is  to  wash  the  bras^ 
work  with  roche  alum  boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  in 
the  proportimi  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  when  dry, 
itviurt  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli.  Either  of  these 
processes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

BRASS  STAIN.  L  Cut  sheet4»rasB  into 
small  pieces,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat  for  3 
or  3  days,  then  powder  it,  and  sgam  expose  it  for 
several  days  to  a  like  heat ;  again  powder  and 
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and  ezpofle  it  a  third  time  to  heat,  festinsr  it  occa- 
Bonally,  to  see  if  it  be  properly  burnt  When  this 
is  the  case,  a  little  of  it  fused  with  glan  will 
make  the  latter  swell  and  froth  up. 

Uses,  ^e  It  imparts  to  glass  a  green  tint, 
passing  into  torquoise. 

II.  Calcine  equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sul- 
phur, stratified  together  in  a  crucible,  until  they 
become  friable;  &en  powder  and  expose  theoi 
again,  as  last 

Use.  Imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge 
to  glass  by  fusion,  according  to  the  'mode  of 
using  it 

BRAWN,  CHOICE.  When  young,  the 
homy  parts  feel  moderately  tender ;  if  the  rind  be 
hard,  it  is  old. 

BRAWN,  MOCK.  Prep.  Take  the  head  and 
beUy  piece  of  a  young ,  porker,  well  saltpetred; 
split  the  head  and  boil  it ;  take  out  the  bones  and 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  four  ox-feet  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  them  in  thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the 
belly  piece,  with  the  head  cut  small ;  roll  it  up 
tight  with  sheet  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  hours. 
When  it  comes  out,  set  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a 
trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it  down  with  a 
large  weight,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  ^The  next 
morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  audit  will 
be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  fresh 
•alt  and  water  are  put  into  it  every  four  days. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syju  Sapam  Wo;oo.  Saint 
Martha  Wopn.  Fernambuca.  This  wood  is 
much  used  in  dyeing.  A  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  for  some  hours  in  hard  spring  water,  and 
this  is  generally  kept  for  some  time,  or  until  it  un- 
dergoes a  species  of  fermentation,  as  it  is  thus 
found  to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful 
colon  than  when  employed  quite  new.  U^e,  To 
dye  red, 

BRAZIL  WOOD  DYE.  L  (For  cotton  and 
linen.)  a.  First  boil  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  su- 
mach, next  work  them  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tin,  and  then  run  them  through  the 
Brazil  bath,  lukewarm,    "^his  giTcs  a  bright  red. 

b.  First  alum  the  goods  and  rinse  them,  then 
give  them  a  mordant  of  solution  of  tin,  rinse  again, 
and  turn  tbeni  through  the  dye-bath.  This  gives 
a  rose  color. 

Remarks.  The  shades  of  this  dye  may  be  va- 
ried by  the  strength  of  the  bath,  mordant,  Sus.  A 
little  alum  added  to  the  Brazil-bath,  gives  a  pur- 
ple tint  1  lb.  of  Brazil  wood,  |  oz.  of  alum,  and 
2  oz.  of  tartar  will  dye  30  to  25  lbs.  of  cotton. 

II.  (For  silk.)  The  silk,  after  being  well  al- 
umed  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  but  at  a  lower 
temperature,  is  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the  de- 
coction of  Brazil,  just  lukewarm. 

Remarks,  By  adding  a  little  alkali  to  the  bath, 
or  by  passing  the  silk  through  a  water  holding  a 
little  alkali  in  solution,  after  it  is  dyed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  the  false  crimson.  When  wanted 
«f  a  very  deep  crimson,  a  little  logwood  is  added 
to  the  Brazil-bath.  In  this  way  any  shade  of  color 
may  be  produced. 

III.  {For  wool.)  Boll  the  wool  in  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  5  parts  of  ainm  and  1  of  tartar,  for 
1  hour ;  tl>en  let  it  lie  in  the  cold  liquor  for  several 
days,  frequently  moving  it  about ;  lastly,  boil  it  in 
a  decoction  of  Brazil  for  |  an  hour. 


BRAZILINE.  Syn.  Brbziunb.  The  color. 
ing  principle  of  Brazil  wood,  obtained  by  Chevreol 
in  small  orange-colored  needleo.  It  is  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ;  alkalis  turn  it  violet, 
acids  yellow.    With  alum  it  dyes  red. 

BRAZING.  The  operation  o/  uniting  the  edges 
of  pieces  of  coj^r,  brass,  iron^  &c.,  by  means  of 
hard  solder. 

Proc,  The  edges,  after  being  filed  quite  clean, 
are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  hard  solder  and 
powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste  with  water- 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  cl^ar  fire  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
the  solder. 

Remarks.  In  some  cases  a  little  silver  is  added 
to  the  solder,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  **  sil- 
ver solder.^* 

BREAD.  Principles  of  bread-making,  ^-c. 
This  most  important  article  of  food*  is  made  oi  the 
flour  of  different  grains,  but  only  those  that  con- 
tain gluten  admit  of  conversion  into  light  spongy 
bread.  Hence  it  is  that  wheat  flour  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  When  flour  is  made  into  a 
stiflf  paste  or  dough  with  water,  and  rolled  into 
cakes  and  baked,  it  forms  biscuits,  or  unleavened 
bread,  which  wai^  once  the  only  description  known. 
When  the  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  varying 
from  80^  to  120^,  a  state  of  fermentation  comes 
on,  formerly  called  the  panary  fermentation,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  sugar  of  the  flour  gradu- 
ally undeigoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  al- 
cohol, and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  same 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  beer,  &c.  During  this  process,  a  large 
quatftity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  dough  preventing  its  escape,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  pnfled  up  and  sponsy,  and  a 
light  porous  paste  is  fornied,  ready  for  buing  into 
bread.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  just  described,  is,  however,  subject  to  much 
uncertainty,  and  is  inconvenient  from  the  time  it 
occupies  to  complete  it,  and  the  tendency  the 
dough  has  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  it  acquires  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  rendered  less  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ferment^  which  at 
once  excites  a  proper  state  of  fermentation 
throaghout  the  mass,  and  speedily  renders  it  light 
and  spongy.  Leaven  or  doughy  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  was  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence  called 
leavened  bread.  '  But  this  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  barm  or  yeast  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast  to  the  dou|^, 
and  to  allow  it  to  ^main  for  a  short  time  in  a 
warm  place,  until  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy, 
when  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ba- 
king. If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the 
flour  be  good,  bread  of  superior  Ijuality  will  Le 
produced. 

Process  of  making  bread,  Jn  preparing  kis 
dough,  the  modem  baker  takes  a  part  of  the  water 
needed  for  the  batch,  and  having  warmed  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80^  or  90°,  dissolves  his  salt 
therein,  and  then  adds  the  yeast  and  a  portion  of 
the  flour.  These  he  wotks  up  into  a  dough,  which 
he  sets  asde  in  a  warm  place  usually  provided  for 
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tt»  puipofe,  ttBd  called  the  **  kneading  tnugh," 
wiMfe  it  MMm  begins  to  fennent  and  swell  up. 
Tlui  pvoceai  ia  called  **  setting  the  eponge,"  and 
aoocnding  to  tftie  proportion  the  water  in  it  beam 
to  the  whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  used,  it  re- 
ewna  the  name  of  **  y>hol€,"  **  half,'*  or  "  quarter 
tptngeJ*  The  eyolation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
pncesB  of  fermentation,  causes  the  sponge  to 
beat«  and  swell,  and  vHien  the  sorfaCe  bunts,  it. 
■obBides,  jAd  then  swells  again  and  again  in  a 
■mflar-  manner.  This  action  would  go  on  fbr 
some  time,  if  not  inteifered  with ;  but  the  baker 
ii  careful  t«  stop  it  before  it  has  communicated  a 
ioaniesB  to  the  mass.  After  the  Jireti  or  at* the 
fwriks^^  after  the  second  or  thitrd  **  dropping  of 
tie  oponge,"  he  adds  the  remainmg  quantity  of 
flsnr,  water,  and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the  batch. 
Tbese  ha  mcorporates  by  long  and  laborious 
kneadittgB,  until  the  entire  mass  acquires  uniform- 
ity, and  18  sufficiently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear 
the  pfesBore  of  the  Innd  without  adhering  to  it 
The  dough  is  now  left  to  itself  for  a  few  houn, 
cfamng  which  time  fermentation  goes  'on,  after 
which  the  inflated  mass  is  again  kneaded,  wiien  it 
ii  ready  to  be  cut  4nto  pieces  and  weighed.  These 
pieces  are  then  shaped  into  loaves,  and  set  aside 
for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  they  swell 
vp  to  neariy  double  their  former  sice ;  they  are 
tbea'placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  During,  this 
cpeiation  they  continue  for  a  time  to  increase  in 
■be,  in  cooseqoence  of  the  dilation  of  the  pent-up 
fH  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  until  at  tength  the 
feraieptatlon  is  checked,  and  the  dough  Mcomes 
too  solid  to  admit  of  further  alteraticta. 

Remarks.  A  number  of  other  proeesMS  are  used 
hf  cooks  and  confectionen  to  niake  the  different 
farieties  of  fancy  bread,  cakas,  puddings,  &c., 
moi^of  which  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  char- 
aeleriBtie  it  is  desired  to  communicate  to  them. 
Thus  some  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to 
ot^**  short,"  as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  less 
tenacious,  and  a  species  of  brittleness  imparted  to 
them  by  the  addition  of  starch  and  sugar.  In 
psitry  a  similar  effect  and  peculiar  lig&ness  is 
pfodoeed  by  butter  or  lard,  while  in  some  articles, 
white  of  egg,  gum-water,  isinglass,  and  other  ad- 
hesive snbrtances  are  added  to  produce  an  exceed- 
iagly  light  and  porous  mass. 

The  different  vartetiee  of  bread  made  in  Eng- 
land vary  chiefly  in  their  quality,  according  to  the 
flsor  of  which  they  are  foimed.  The  beet  white 
hreod  is  made  from  the  purest  wheat  flour ;  ordt- 
■sry  wheaten  bread,  of  flour  to  which  a  little  of 
the  finest  bran  has  been  added;  oeeondo,  from 
floor  containing  a  still  larger  portion  of  bran ;  and 
esmmon  household  bread,  from  flour  produced  by 
grinding  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain  without 
aoy  separation  of  the  bran.  Symnel  bread,  man- 
chet  or  roU  bread,  and  French  bread  are  varieties 
made  of  the  purest  flour,  from  the  finest  wheat,  a 
little  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolk,  and  butter 
and  eggs  for  choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor 
kinds  of  bread  are  also  made,  varied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sondry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
palataUe  ingredients.  The  Scotch  "short  bread" 
is  made  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to  which  butter, 
sugar,  orange-peelr  and  spices,  are  added.    (See 

GnUKaSEBAD.) 

In  France  a  anmber  of  differen  c  kinds  of  bread 


are  made.  The  **pain  bit^  is  the  coaiaest  sort, 
and  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  gnats  and  wheat 
flour ;  the  **pain  bio  bhm^*  m  made  of  a  mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  wheat  floor;  the  *<  pain  bkmc**  o( 
flour  from  which  the  finest  portion  has  been  sifted ; 
the  "  pain  mollet,**  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the 
pnrsrt  wheat  flour,  from  the  finest  grain;  the 
"pain  chaland,"  made  from  the  same  materials 
as  the  last,  but  the  paste  is  pounded ;  the  "patn 
ehapali"  is  a  analL  variety  of  bread,  sfmflar  to  the 
French  or  roll  btead  of  England ;  the  "  pain  eornm^ 
is  a  kind  of  mall  bread,  nfimed  from  being  done 
up, into  four-coraenMl  pieces;  the  "|>atn  de  la 
reined  is  another  variety  of  small  bread,  and  the 
"pain  gruau"  is  a  bread  which  has  been  made 
of  Hite  yean  in  Paris,  prepared  from  the  small 
granular  particles  separated  from  the  best  wheat 
after  a  sUght  grinding.  -  The  French  have  also 
their  soup  brewd  and  their  country  white  bread, 
besides  several  other  varieties,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list 

In  the  manufhctnre  of  white  bread  from  dam- 
aged or  inferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  alum  is 
employed  by  the  baken,  hot  with  the  host  flour  no 
alum  is  required.  The  utmort  beauty,  sponginess, 
and  sweetnes,  may  be  given  to  bread  without  the 
.addition  of  one  ^article  A  alum,  provided  the  best 
materials  are  employed.  As  such  is  not^  however^ 
generally  the  case,  it  is  a  common  practice  with 
die  bakers  to  introduce  4  or  5  oz.  of  alum  to  every 
sack  of  flour,  or  about  1  oc.  to  each  bushel.  The 
method  of  detecting  this  adulteretion  will  be  pres- 
ently explained.  The  proper  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
used  is  6  or  7  lbs.  to  the  sack,  or  H  ^^  ^  ^he 
bushel  1  sack  of  the  best  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  salt* 
ought  to  yield  about  360  lbs.  of  good  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  seconds  345  to  350  lbs.  of  bread. 

Wheaten  bread,  made  of  pure  materials,  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articles  of  food,  and  has 
been  justly  tenned  the  staff  of  life.  When  well 
fermented  and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  digestion. 
It  should  never  be  eaten  till  it  hss  stood  24  houn 
after  bemflr  taken  out  of  the  even,  as  newer  bread 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  frequently  pro- 
ducing flatulence,  heaitlmmf  and  indigestion. 

Adult  This  is  often  carried  to  a  fearful  extent : 
Mr.  Accum  says,  «  The  bakers'  flour  is  very  often 
made  of  the  wont  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with  them 
in  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour.  In  4his  oapital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  floor 
are  brought  mto  the  nuuket  They  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings,  fine  middlings,  coarw 
middlmgB,  and  twenty-penny  flour.  Common  gar- 
den beans  and  peas  are  also  frequently  ground  up 
among  the  London  bread  flour. 

*'Tlie  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be 
employed  with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light, 
and  porous  bread,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I 
have  my  own  baker*s  authority  to  state,  is  from  3 
to  4  oz.  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  240  lbs." 

"  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of 
five  bushels  of  flour  mto  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr. 
P.  Markham's  '  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteretion  of  Flour  and  Bread,' 
(p.  21 :)  5  bushels  of  flour;  8  oz.  of  alum ;  4  Ibsi 
of  salt ;  i  gallon  of  yeast,  mixed  with  about  3  gal* 
Ions  of  water. 

Another  snbstanea  em^h^u^  ^  frattduleit 
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baken  ii  raboaibonate  of  ammonia.  Wiih  this 
salt  they  realize  the  moportant  conrideration  of 
producing  light  and  peions  bread  from  spoiled,  or, 
what  is  technically  called,  mur  flour.  This  salt, 
which  becomes,  wholly  c6nTeried  into  a  gaseona 
substance  daring- the  operation  of  baking,  causes 
the  dough  to  swell  up  into  air  bubbles,  whK^h  cany 
before  them  the  stiff  dough,  and  thus  it  renders  the 
dough  porous;  the  salt  itself  is  at^the  same  time 
totally  ▼olatilized  during  the  operation  of  baking.  .  . 
Potatoes  are  likewise  largely,  and  perhaps  con- 
stantly, used  by  fraudulent  baken,  as  a  cheap  in-' 
gredient,  to  enhance  their  profit  .  .  *  There  are 
instances  of  convietions  on  record,  of  baken  hay- 
ing used  g3rp8um,  chalk,  and  pipeclay,  in  the  man* 
ofacture  of  bread."  « 

A  gentleman,  lately  writing, ftmn  the  noitli  pt 
England,  says  that  he  found  in  one  sfunple  of  flour 
which  he  recently  examined,  iq»ward8  of  16  per 
cent  of  gypsmn,  and  in  another  13  p^r  cent  of  the 
same  earth. 

Sometime  smce  it  was  discovered  that  some  of 
the  bakers  in  France  and  Belgium  added  blue 
vitriol  to  theT  dough  to  make  it  take  more  water. 
It  is  said  that  they  ^liapolved  1  oz.  of  this  sulphate 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  added  a  wine-glassful  of 
this  solution  to  the  water  necessary  to.  make  about 
50  4  lb.  loaves.  Tothe  credit  of  the  English  ba- 
ker, no  such  poisonous  materials  have  ever  been 
found  mixi  d  with  his  bread.  This  fraud  may  be 
discovered  by  boiling  a  little  of  the  bread  in  water, 
to  which  5  or  6  «&ops  of  nitri^  acid  have  been 
added,  and  testing  the  filtered  liquor  with  prossiate 
of  potash,  which  will  give  a  brown  precipitate  if 
copper  be  present 

Alum  may  be  detected  by  boiling  the  bread  in 
water,  and  adding  a  little  chloride  of  barium  or 
lime  water,  or  9^  little  .water  of  ammonia,  either  of 
which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate. 

Chalk,  whiting,  burnt  bones,  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  similar  substances  are  easily  detected  by  burn- 
ing a  little  of  the  flour  or  bread  hi  a  clean  open 
vessel,  when  the  amount  of  ashes  left  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  adulteration.  The  qoantity  of  ashes 
left  by  genuine  flour  is  very  triflmg  indeed. 

Caution.  If  you  purchase  bread  from  the  ba- 
kers, by  an  means  buy  the  best  When  yon  make 
it  yourself,  however,  various  additions  may  be 
made  of  a  wholesome  kind,  that  will  render  R 
cheaper.  Thus  mashed  potatoes,  ground  bran, 
potato  farina,  and  several  other  articles  may  be 
added  at  pleasure.  Mixing  the  flour  up  with  ^ 
decoction  of  bran,  pumpkins,  Iceland  moss,  and 
H»me  other  similar  substances,  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  said  that  flour  so  mixed  will 
yield  one  quarter  more  bread  than  when  water 
alone  is  useft,  and  that  it  will  keep  good  for  some 
time. 

BREAD,  BEE.  This  is  the  matter  collected 
by  the  bees  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  hive ;  it  re- 
sembles a  mixture  of  rosin  and  wax ;  its  fumes  are 
thought  to  be  anti-asthmatic. 

BREAD,  BRAN.  Prep.  I.  Mix  with  ^  a  peck 
of  flour,  containmg  the  whole  of  the  b^an,  a  i  of  a 
pint  of  small-beer  yeast,  and  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water ;  stir  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  untO  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter,  then  put  a  napkin  over  the 
dough,  and  set  it  about  three  feet  from  the  fire, 
mitii  it  rises  welL    Add,  if  requisito,  a  little  more 


warm  water,  strew  over  it  a  taUeapoonfol  of  satt* 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste.  Fat  it  to 
the  fire,  and  when  it  rises,  again  knead  it  into  Hm 
dough.  If  baked  in  tins,  the  loaves  will  be  kn* 
proved. 

II.  To  every  pound  o(  flour  add  ^  lb.  of  bn^ 
and  proceed  as  above. 

'  BREAD,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Prep.  L 
lAmmoniaeal  Bread.)  Dissolve  1  ox.  of  sesqni* 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  Water,  sufficient  to  miika 
7  lbs.  of  flour  uito  a  dough,  which  must  be  fonnsd 
into  loaves  and  baked  imuMdiately. 

IL  Divide  the  flour  (8  lbs.)  into  two  paitloiis; 
mix  Up  the  fint '  with  water,  holding  in  aohrtioe 
2  ez.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  the  secouc  with 
the  other  portion,  to  which  1  oz.  of  muriatic  acid 
has  been  added.  When  each  moss  of  doi^  has 
been  separately  well  kneaded  to  a  proper  oonast- 
ence,  mix  them  together  (perfectly)  as  quickly  as 
pdarible ;  £Mrm  the  mass  into  loaves,  and  bake  im- 
mediately. 

Remarks.  This  bread  Is  considered  very  whol»> 
some.    It  contains  no  yeast 

BREAD^  FRENCH.  Prep.  I.  lot  1  pint  of 
mitk  into  3  quarts  of  water.  In  winter  let  it  be 
scalding  hot,  but  in.  summer,  Gttlemore  than  aiilk- 
warm:  pot 'in  salt  sufficient  Take  Ig  pints  of 
good  ah)  yeast,  free  from  bittemea,  and  ay  it  m  1 
gallon  of  water  the  night  before.  Pour  -off  the 
yeast  into  the  milk  and  water,  and  then  break  in 
mther  more  than  ^  lb.  of  butter.  Work  it  well  till 
it  is  dissolved ;  then  beat  up  2  eggs  in  a  basin,  and 
stir  them  in*  Mix  about  1^  pecks  of  flour  with 
the  liquor,  and,  ui  winter,  make  the  dough  pretty 
stiff,  but  more  slack  in  summer ;  mix  it  well,  and 
the  less  it  is  worked  the  better.  Stir  the  liqusr 
into  flour,  as  for  pie-crust,  and  after  the  dough  as 
made  cover  it  with  a  cloth,  and  let  it  lie  to  rissy 
while  the  oven  is  heating.  When  the  tolls  or 
loaves  have  lain  in  a  quick  oven  about  a  qnalter 
of  an  hour,  torn  them  on  the  other  side  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  take  them  out 
and  chip  them  with  a  knife,  which  will  make  tbem 
look  spongy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow,  whereas  raiding 
takes  off  this  fine  color,  ai^  renden  their  look  leas 
inviting. 

II.  rro6eed  as  for  the  best  bread  \  use  the  finest 
flour,  and  moisten  it  with  a  little  milk. 

BREAD,  FRENCH  COUNTRY  WHITE 
This  is  macb  without  yeaat 

BREAD,  FRENCH  SOUP.  This  is  madi 
by  adding  1  lb.  or  noore  of  salt  to  each  sack,  in 
tjie  place  of  yeast ;  and  it  is  baked  in  thin  loaves, 
^HP  to  be  lieariy  aQ  crust,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes 4nore  ooluble  in  the  hot  soup.' 

BREAD,  FROM  AMERICAN  FLOUR. 
This  flour  requires  neariy  twice  as  much  water  to 
make  it  into  bread,  as  that  made  from  Englirii 
wheat,  and  is  the^fore  much  more  economical. 
14  lbs.  of  American  flour  will  make  21^  lbs.  of 
bread,  but  the  best  sort  of  English  flour  produeai 
but  18}  lbs.  (Mrs.  RundeU.) 

BREAD,  FROM  GRAINS.  "  Birkenmayer, 
a  brewer  of  Constance,  has  succeeded  in  manufac- 
turing bread  from  the  farinaceous  residue  of  beer. 
10  lbs.  of  this  species  of  paste,  1  Ibu  of  yeast,  5  Ifaa 
of  ordinary  meal,  and  a  handful  of  salt,  prodnot 
12  lbs.  of  black  bread,  both  savory  and  nourishing.'' 

BREAD,  {For  ens  sack.)    Flour  1  sack  ;  salt 
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4  ibft ;  water,  sufficient  quantity ;  yeast  4  pmtB. 
Dinolye  the  salt  in  3^  gallons  of  the  water,  (warm,) 
than  add  a  little  of  the  flour  and  the  whole  of  the 
yeast ;  make*  a  dough,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place 
ontfl  it  rises,  then  add  more  flour  and  warm  water 
in  the  same  way,  and  work  aeain ;  after  3  or.  4 
boms  add  the  remainder  of  the  flour,  ai^l  sufficient 
water  to  bring  the  dough  to  a  proper  consistehce. 
When  the  whole  mass  of  dough  is  in  a  proper  state, 
it  is  to  be  cat  into  loaves  and  baked. 

Remarks.  The  baken -employ  alum  in  making 
tbeir  bread,  as  it  not  only  makes  the  dough  more 
retentiTe  of  moisture,  but  improves  the  color  of  the 
bread.  The  proportion  is  usually  6  or  8  oz.  of  alum 
per  sack,  or  even  more» 

By  this  process  a  sack  of  flour  will  produce  from 
345  to  350  lbs.  of  weZZ-haked  bread,  or  if  slack- 
baked*  from  370  to  385  lbs.  of  crumbling  bread.  ^ 

BREAD,  HICK'S  PATENT.  This  is  merely 
bcead  made  in  the  jcommon  way,  but  baked  in  an 
oven  so  annangdd  that  the  vapors  arising  during 
the  process  may  be  condensed  in  a  suitable  re- 
ceiver. The  condensed  liquor  is  a  crude,  weak 
spirit,  produced  during  the  fennentation  of  the 
bread.  The  product  will  not  pay  the  expense  and 
tioable  of  the  collection.  - 

BREAD,  HOUSEHOLD.  {Economical 
Bread,)  Prep.  L  Remove  the  flake  bran  from 
the  flour,  and  boil  5  lbs.  of  it  in  4  ^Uoos  of  water, 
nolil  it  is  reduced  to  3)  gallons;  strain.  With 
thai  li()uor  knead  56  lbs.  of  the  flour,  adding  salt 
and  yeast  as  for  other  bread.  Bake  the  loaves  for 
2jk  hours.  (Rev.  ]tf  r.  Haggett) 

IL  Mix  7  lbs.  of  flour  with  3  lbs.  of  mealy  po- 
tatoes, previously  well  mashed,  add  3  or  3  spoon- 
fols  of  salt,  and  make  a  dough  with  water ;  then 
well  work  it  with  3  (Mr  4  spoonfuls  of  yeast,  and  af- 
ter 4  boors  bake  it. 

BREAD,  IMPROVEMENT  OF.  A  J  ox.  of 
carb<nate  of  magnesia  added  to  the  flour,  for  a  4 
lb.  loaf,  materially  improves  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  even  when  made  from  the  worst  new  sec- 
onds flour.  (Professor  E  Davy.)  This  addition  is 
perfectly  innocenL 

BREAD,  ICELAND  MOSS.  This  vegetable 
may  be  made  into  bread,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  floor.  It  is  used,  in  the  first  case,  in  the 
state  of  meal,  in  the  same  way  as  flour ;  in  the 
second  case,  7  lbs.  of  it  are  directed  to  be  boiled  in 
12  or  13  gallons  of  water,  and  employed  to  make 
70  lbs.  of  flour  into  dough,  which  is  then  fermented 
and  baked  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  that  the 
above  quantity  of  flour  will  produce,  in  this  way, 
160  lbs.  (?)  of  good  household  bread,  whereas  the 
■ame  flour,  treated  m  the  usual  way,  would  not 
produce  more  than  80  lbs.  A  simpler  mode  of 
making  this  bread,  is  to  mix  1  lb.  of  lichen  meal 
with  3^  to  4  lbs.  of  flour.  .The  bitterness- of  the 
lichen  is  extracted  by  soaking  it  in  cold  water. 

BREAD,  LEAVENED.  Prep,  Take  about 
2  lbs.  of  dough  of  the  last  making,  which  has  been 
raised  by  barm  ;  keep  it  in  a  wooden  vessel,  cov- 
ered well  with  flour.  This  will  become  leaven 
when  sufficiently  sour.  Work  this  quantity  into  a 
peck  of  flour  with  wsrm  water.  Cover  the  dough 
dose  with  a  cloth,  or  flannel,  and  keep  it  in  a 
warm  place  ;  further,  mix  it  next  morning  with  2 
or  3  bushels  a(  flour,  mixed  up  with  warm  water 
and  a  little  salt.    When  the  dough  is  thoroughly 


made,  cover  it  as  before.  As  soon  as  it  rises,  well 
knead  it  into  loaves.  Observe  in  this  process,  that 
the  more  leaven  is  put  to  the  flour,  the  lighter  the 
bread  will  be,  and  the  fresher  the  leaven,  the  less 
sour  will  it  taste. 

BREAD,  PARIS  WHITE  Prep.  To  80  lbs. 
of  the  dough,  before  the  yeast  was  added,  from 
yesterday's  baking,  add  as  much  lukewarm  water 
as  will  make  320  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  thin  dough  ; 
as  soon  as  this  has  risen,  80  lbs.  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  reserved  in  a  warm  place  as  leaven  for  the 
next  baking,  and  1  lb.  of  dry  yeast,  dissolved  in 
warm  water,  is  to  be  added  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion, which  is  immediately  made  into  loaves,  and 
shortly  afterwards  baked,  the  Iqaves  being  placed 
in  the  oven  without  touching  ecush  other,  that  they 
may  become  crusty  all  round. 

BREAD,  POTATO.  Prep.  I.  To  mealy  po- 
tatoes, well  nuAhed,  add  au  equal  quantity  of 
doughf  made  with  flour,  then  add  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  yeast,  and  mix  in  as  much  potato  farina,  or 
wheat  flour,  as  will  suffice  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.    Ferment  and  bake,  as  usual. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  potato  starch  and  finely- 
pnlp^  potatoes,  and  work  them  into  a  dough  over 
night,  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  yeast;  the 
next  morning  work  in  the  same  quantity  of  poteto 
starch,  mashed  potatoes,  and  wheat  flour,  adding 
as  much  hot  water  4s  may  be  required ;  let  it 
stand  to  rise,  then  work  it  well,  cut  it  into  loaves, 
and  in  2  hours  put  them  into  the  oven. 

BREAD,  SOURNESS  IN.  {To  rectify.) 
When  the  dough  has  become  sour  frc»n  the  fer- 
mentation fwoceeding  too  far,  or  the  flour  being  of 
inferior  quality,  the  addition  of  about  a  '^  oz.  of 
carbonate  of  ma^eeia,  or  alittle  carbonate  of  soda, 
will  remove  it.  When  it  arises  from  the  sourness 
of  the  yeast,  this  method  is  especially  applicable. 

BREAD,  STEAM-BAKED,  (d  la  Vienne.) 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  that 
if  the  hearth  of  an  oven  be  cleaned  with  a  moist- 
ened wisp  of  straw,  bread  baked  therein  imme- 
diately afterwards  presents  a  much  better  appear- 
ance, the  crust  having  a  beautiful  yellow  tint  It 
was  thence  infeired  tliat  this  peculiarity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  vapor,  which  being  condensed  on 
the  roof  of  the  oven,  fell  back  on  the  bread.  At 
Paris,  m  order  to  secure  with  certamty  so  desirable 
an  appearance,  the  following  arrangement  is  prac« 
tised : — ^The  hearth  of  the  oven  is  laid  so  as  to  form 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  11  inches  in , 
3  feet,  and  the  arched  roof  is  built  lower  at  the 
end  nearest  the  door,  as  compared  with  the  far- 
thest extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged,  the 
entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of  straw.  By 
this  arrangement  the  steam  is  driven  down  on  the 
bread,  and  a  golden-yeUow  crust  is  given  to  the 
bread,  as  if  it  had  been  previously  covered  vrith 
the  yelk  of  an  egg.  (Hbgsn  Correspondent,  Sept 
27.    Aim.  of  Chym.  and  Prac  Pharm.) 

BREAD,  TO  SWEETEN,  (withoot  Su- 
GAR.)  It  is  not  generally  known  that  pure  starch 
added  to  flour  and  made  into  dough,  will  be  par- 
tially converted  into  a  species  of  sugar  during  the 
process  of  fermentetion  and  baking,  and  produoes 
sweet  wholesome  bread.  From  Uie  experiments 
of  Dr.  C^lquhoun,  it  appears  that  starch  arrow- 
root, farina  of  potatoes,  or  similar  amylaceous  sub* 
stances,  made  into  a  jelly  with  hot  water,  may  be 
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employed  foe  this  puipose  with  advantage.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  jellyi 
instead  of  mere  water,  to  add  yeast  and  salt,  and 
to  bake  in  the  commop  way.  Dr.  Perciral  has  re- 
commended the  addition  of  salep  for  this  purpose. 
1  oz.  of  salep  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  water ;  2  lbs. 
of  flour ;  80  grains  of  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  yeast,  gtve 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread ;  but  the  same  weight  of 
materials,  without  the  salep,  gave  only  2}  ib&  If 
too  much  salep  be  added,  however,  it  will  give  its 
flavor  to  the  bread. 

BREAD,  WHITING'S,  (PatAntO  This  is 
made  by  dividing  the  dough  into  two  portions ;  to 
the  one  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to  the 
other,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  they  are  both 
well  kneaded  separately,  then  mixed  together, 
formed  Into  loaves,  and  baked  immediately.  No 
yeast  is  used. 

BREATH,  FCETID.  Scarcely  any  thing  is 
more  disagreeable  or  disgusting  than  a  BtinKhi|r 
breath.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  re- 
move this  annoyance,  depending  piKncipally  on  the 
administration  of  aromatics,  which  by  their  odor 
might  smother  it  for  a  time ;  but  these  require  con- 
tinual repetition;  and  are  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  a 
stinking  breath  is  ei^er  a  diseased  stomach  or  ca- 
rious teeth ;  when  the  former  is  the  case  aperients 
should  be  administered ;  and  if  these  do  not  Suc- 
ceed, an  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  castor  oil  occasionally.  When  rotten  teeth 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  removed ;  or,  if  this 
be  impossible,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty 
teeth  often  cause  the  breath  to  smell.  The  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  daily  habit  Occa- 
sionally rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  little  clean 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda,  has  been  added,  is 
an  effective  method.  The  following  lozenges  have 
also  been  recommended : — 

Gum  catechu  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  orris 
powder  1  oz. ;  make  them  into  a  paste  with  mucil- 
age, and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  neroli.  One  or  two 
may  be  sucked  at  pleasure. 

BREAKFAST  POWDER.  Syn.  Rye  Cof- 
fee.     DlLLENlU8*B    DITTb.       HoNt'b     ECONOMICAL 

Breakfast  Powder.  Rye  roasted  along  with  a 
little  fat.  Use.  As  a  substitute  for  foreign  coflee, 
of  which  it  is  one  Of  the  cheapest  and  best 

BREE'S  ANTI-ASTHMATIO  PLASTER. 
Prep.  Simple  diachylon  1  oz. ;  powdered  camphor 
and  powdered  opium,  of  each  \  oz. ;  sweet  oil  (  a 
teaspoonful.  Proe.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  oil, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  tlie  fire,  and  stir  in 
the  powders ;  spread  it  on  leather  before  it  gets 
cold.  Remark.  It  is  better  made  with  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  opium. 

BREWING.    The  art  of  making  beer. 

General  notice.  Before  entering  on  a  description 
of  the  process  of  brewing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  apparatus  and  materials  required  for  its 
conduct 

The  apparatus  consists  of, 

1.  A  copper  or  boiler  capable  of  holding  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed ; 
with  a  gauge-stick  to  determine  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given  depth  therein.  A  cop- 
per holding  about  140  gallons  is  a  convenient  size 
for  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt 


2.  A  mash'tub,  or  tun,  capable  of  oontaii 
rather  more  than  the  copper. 

3.  One  or  more  tutiSf  or  vessels,  to  ferment  tfas 
beer  in. 

4.  Thr^e  or  four  shallow  coolers  to  rednee  the 
wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper  temperatnn 
for  fermenting. 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  wooden  bowls,  for  bail* 
ing,  iie. 

6.  A  thermometer  with  a  scale  reaching  (am 
zero  to  above  the  boilmg  point  of  water. 

7.  A  suitable  number  of  casks  (clean)  to  con- 
tain the  beer. 

8.  One  or  moire  large  funnels,  or  tunnen, 

9.  Two  or  more  clean  pails.  - 

10.  ^  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportionate  to  ths 
brewing. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  value  from  XlO  iip* 
wards,  to  many  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewingr ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  neceasaiy 
for  a  private  family,  may  he  bought  for  l(r«  than 
the  former  amount  By  proper  c&re  they  will  lait 
for  30  or  40  years,  and  still  be  in  a  useful  state. 
The  place  where  these  vesseLk  xtt  kept,  and  the 
operations  carried  on,  is  called  the  "  Brewhoun!* 

The  materials  rneceBBory  to  brew  beer  are,  ^ooi 
'  malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  a  little  yeasU 

The  malt  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill  befon 
brewing,  that  it  may  be  acted  on  the  more  readily 
by  the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too -small, 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  thick  ;  the  cnuh- 
ed  mt^lt  may  advantageously  lie  for  a  few  days  in 
a  cool  situation,  by  which  it  will  attract  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently its  soluble  portion  will  be  the  more  easily 
dissolved  out  by  the  water  used  in  mashing.  Pale 
malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or  brown 
malt  A  bushel  of  m^lt  should  make  a  bushel  and 
a  quarter  when  ground,  and  a  quarter  dioald  yield 
between  9^  and  10  bushels,  the  quantity  riigfaUy 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  bruising  it  hai 
undergbne.  On  the  large  scale,  mMt  is  ground  in 
crushing  mills,  fq.mished  with  iron  rollers ;  and  on 
a  small  scale,  by  wooden  rollers  or  small  milli 
worked  by  hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt 
is  generally  bought  ready  ground,  for  convenience 
sake.  (See  Malt.) 

The  hops  should  bo  those  of  the  previous  season, 
and  for  general  purposes  grown  in  Kent ;  bnt  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  malt  liquor,  East  Kent  hops  should 
be  used ;  and  where  it  Ss  intended  to  be  kept  for 
some  long  time,  those  knowm  by  the  names  of 
Country*s,  Alton's,  or  Farnham  Hops  must  be 
employed.  The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  a 
given  measure  of  malt  varies  from  2  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 
of  the  former,  to  1  quarter  of  the  latter,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  brewing.  For  good  strong 
beer,  4  lbs.  or  4J  lbs.  is  usually  sufficient,  but  when 
the  liquor  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  intended  to  be 
highly  aromatic,  and  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  1 
lb.  of  hops  nlay  be  used  to  every  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Mild  porter  has  about  3  lbs. 
to  the  quarter,  and  weak  common  beer  has  fre- 
quently only  about  }  lb.  of  hops  to  the  bushel  w 
malt.  A  portion  of  hops  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  finer  sort  of  beer,  after  it  is  casked,  as  we 
shall  presently  explain. 

Thi  water  should  be  soft  and  clear,  the  ye«J 
sweet  and  good,  and  all  the  vessels  and  casks  both 
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iwet  ftnd  clean.    If  this  be  not  the  case,  with  the 
litter  especially,  the  beet  brewing  in  the  world  will 
)enele& 
PtocESB  OF  BREWUfa     Thls  may  be  divided 

I.  Tha  moMhing.  This  operation  consists  in 
|iicing  the  ground  or  bruised  malt  in  a  large  tub 
ff"  ton,"  known  by  the  name  of  the  "rruuh-tunP 
ncerating  it  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  lastly 
isxmBig  (S*  Uie  wort  from  a  -  hole  in  the  bottom, 
erer  which  a  bunch  of  straw,  Dr  a  strainer,  or  false 
bttttom,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  malt  passing  out 
lioag  with  the  liquor.  During  the  process  of  mash- 
ing, a  peculiar  principle,  called  by  chemisCs  ditu- 
(iM,  reacts  upon  tJio  starch  also  contained  in  the 
Dih,  and  converts  it  first  into  a  species  of  gum, 
eaOed  by  the  French  chemists  "  dextrine^  and 
then  into  a  species  of  sugar  resembling  that  pro- 
doett  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater 
the  qnaatity  of  starch  converted  into  sugar  in  this 
wayi  the  sti^nger  and  finer  will  be  the  wort  It 
therefore  becomes  a  desideratum  with  the  brewer 
to  mash  at  a  temperature  that  will  most  fully  pro- 
mote this  object  It  has  been  found  that  the  beet 
tanperaturer  for  this  purpose  varies  from  157^  to 
160^,  bot  when  more  than  one  liquor  is  used,  the 
fiat  should  be  something  lower  than  the  former, 
(In  next  may  be  between  the  two,  >and  the  third 
nay  slightly  exceed  the  latter,  or  be  about  165^ 
or  170°.  The  action  of  the  first  mesh  is  merely 
to  extnct  the  sugar  contained  in  the  malt  ahready 
fanned;  that  of  the  second  to  convert  the  starch 
into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase ;  the  third 
to  My  complete  this  object,  as  well  as  to  carry 
tvay  the  remaining  portions  of  extract 

The  mashing  is  usually  performed  by  filling  the 
copper  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires 
the  temperature  of  145°  in  summer,  or  167°  in 
vinter,  45  gallons  are  run  off  into  the  mash-tun, 
nd  1  quarter  of  crushed  malt  gradually  tlirown  in 
ud  well  mixed  by  laborious  working,  until  it  be- 
ram  thorooghly  incorporated  and  no  lumps  re- 
oaais ;  the  agitation  is  tben  continued  for  30  or  40 
oiiuites,  when  36  gallons  of  water  from  the  boiler, 
It  a  temperature  of  300°,  are  added,  and  the  whole 
ifiin  well  agitated  until  thorouglily  mixed.  The 
nudi-tun  is  now  closeiy  covered  up,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
tile  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the  wort  is 
^wn  off  mto  the  "  uuderback,*'  and  generally 
unoonts  to  about  50  to  52  gallons :  60  gallons  of 
*Bter,  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  next  added  to 
Ibe  madi-tun,  previondy  drained  well,  and  after 
king  well  worked,  the  whole  is  covered  up  as  be- 
^  This  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  f(ar  an  hour, 
vbea  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  malt  again  drained 
Ka^  for  the  third  mash.  This  time  only  35  gal- 
kos  of  water  are  added  at  200°,  and  allowed  to 
>(*nd  for  ^  an  hour,  when  it  is  run  off  in  the  same 
Bjumer  as  before,  and  the  malt  allowed  to  drain. 
*«  worts  are  now  ready  for  boiling. 

la  some  cases  only  the  first  and  second  mash  is 
*d  for  strong  beer,  and  the  third  kept  for  table, 
^  IS  water,  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  with. 
U  Scotland  (see  Scotch  Ali)  the  brewer  only 
J^ihes  wice,  and  afterwards  washes  his  malt  by 
wqnent  showers  or  "  sparges**  of  water,  by  which 
*i  gels  a  wort  of  greater  strength  in  proportion  to 
■  qoiBtity.    In  opexatmg  as  above,  the  average 


or  mean  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  145°,  of 
the  second  170°,  and  of  the  third  180-.  In  win- 
ter the  mean  temperature  may  be  reckoned  as  6 
or  7°  lower.  A  quarter  or  malt  in  this  way  will 
produce  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  by  the 
saccharometer  of  1'234,  or  equal  to  84  lbs.  of  ex- 
tract    (See  Saccharombter.) 

It  is  calculated  that  32  gallons  of  the  water 
eiiiployed  in  the  mashing  remain  in*  the  grahu  af- 
ter the  wort  is  drawn  off 

II.  Boiling.  The  wort  is  next  transferred  to 
the  copper,  and  heated  to  the  boi'iug  point  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  large  breweries  where  several  cop- 
pers are  employed,  the  first  mash  is  no  sooner  run 
into  the  underback,  than  it  is  transferred  to  the 
wort  copper,  and  immediately  boiled,  and  the  •suc- 
cessive mashings  added  as  soon  as  drawn  off;  but 
in  private  houses,  where  there  is  ouly  one  copper, 
the  boiling  cannot  be  commenced  until  the  water 
for  the  last  mashing  is  removed.  In  some  cases 
the  worts  are  brewed  separately,  thus  producing  2 
or  3  quaHtiea  of  beer,  viz.  strong  ale  or  stout, 
beer,  and  table  beer.  No  sooner  has  the  boiling 
commenced  than  the  hops  may  bo  added,  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  2  or  3  hours  or  more.  In 
some  breweries  the  beer  is  boiled  for  several  hours, 
and  ix^  Belgium  it  is  said  that  tliis  is  even  con- 
tinued for  10  or  12  hours,  but  too  much  boiling 
drives  off  the  flavor  of  the  hope.  In  general,  two 
hours  good  boiling  will  be  found  sufficient  In 
small  brewmgs  the  first  wort  should  be  sharply 
boiled  for  1  hour,  and  the  second  for  2  boura. 
But  if  intended  for  beer  of  long  keeping,  the  time 
should  be  extended- half  an  hour.  The  hops  should 
be  strained  from  each  preceding  wort,  and  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  succeeding  one. 
Between  the  boilings  the  fire  should  be  damped 
with  wet  cinders,  and  the  copper  door  set  open. 

For  small-beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2 
hours  for  the  third. 

It  is  reckoned  that  |  to  -j^  part  of  the  wort  is 
dissipated  in  steam  during  the  process  of  boiling, 
but  this  must  of  course  depend  altogether  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  and  the  length  of 
time  the  boiling  is  continued. 

III.  Cooling.  The  boiling  being  finished,  the 
wort  is  run  off  from  the  copper  into  the  hopback, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  strainer  to  keep  back 
the  hops.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large  square 
shallow  vessels  called  "  coolers,**  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  to  cool  it  down  to  a 
proper  fermenting  temperature  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  brewing.  The  wort  should  be  laid 
so  shallow  as  to  cool  within  6  or  7  hours  to  the 
temperature  of  about  60°.  In  warm  weather,  the 
depth  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches;  but  in 
cold  weather  it  may  be  5  or  6  inches.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  has  fallen  to  about  60°,  it  should  be  in- 
stantly tunned  and  yeasted. 

It  is  reckoned  that  by  the  joint  evaporation 
from  the  boilers  and  coolersy  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  40  gallons  per  quarter. 

In  private  families  a  good  way  is  to  bring  the 
wort  from  the  copper  in  pails,  and  to  pour  it  into 
a  basket  or  a  hamper,  set  over  the  coolers,  by 
which  means  the  hops  will  be  retamed,  and  tiM 
beer  run  through  dear. 
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IV.  Fermentation.  When  the  wort  is  suffi- 
eiently  cool,  it  is  run  into  the  fennenting  tuns  or 
^  vessels,  which  in  small  brewings  may  h^  casks, 
*  with  one  of  their  heiids  removed.  These  are 
called  "gyle  t^ns^*^  and  should  not  be  Qiore  than 
I  full.  The  yeast,  previously  mixed  with  a  little 
wort,  and  kept  until  this  latter  has  begun  to  fer- 
ment, may  now  be  added,  and  the  whole  agitated 
well ;  the  tun  should  then  be  covered  up,  until  the 
fermentation  is  well  established.  Durin?  this  pro- 
cess the  temperature  rises  from  9°  to  15^. 

The  qur.utity  of  yeast  employed,  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  wort  when  it  is  added,  differ  in 
different  breweries  and  for  diffeirent  kinds  of  beer. 
From  i  to  IJ  of  yeast,  taken  from  a  previous 
brewing  of  the  same  kind  of  beer,  is  the  quantity 
usually  employed.  The. higher  the  temperature 
the  less  yeast  necessary.  In  England,. the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  yeast  is  usually  added, 
varies  from  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  In  cold  weather, 
the  heats  in  the  coolers  should  be  5°  or  6°  higher 
than  in  mild  and  warm  weather.  For  ale,  in  cold 
weather,  it  should  be  tunned  as  soon  as  it  has 
fallen  to  60°  in  the  coolen.  For  porter,  to  64°, 
and  for  table  beer  to  70° ;  and  in  warm  weather, 
strong  beer  should  be  4°  dr  5°  lespi,  and  table  beer 
7°  or  8°.  Care  should  be  also  taken  that  the 
worts  do  not  get  cold  before  the  yeast  is  mixed  to 
prodiice  fermentation.  The  conunou  rule  for  mix- 
ing the  yeast  is  l^lbs.  to  every  barrel  of  strong 
beer  wort,  and  1  lb.  to  every  barrel  of  table  beer 
wort 

Th^  commencement  nf  the  fermentation  is  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  small  bul^bles  rowid  the  sides 
of  the  tun,  w^ich,  in  a  short  time,  extends  over 
the  surface.  A  crusty  head  follows,  and  then  a 
fine  rocky  one,  followed  by  a  light  frothy  head. 
In  the  last  stage,  the  head  assumes  a  yeasty  ap- 
pearance, and  the  color  is  yellow  or  brown,  the 
smell  of  the  tun  becomuig  strongly  vinous.  As 
aoon  as  this  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun  should  be 
skimmed^  and  the  skimmUig  continued  every  two 
hours  till  no  more  yeast  appears ;  this  closes  the 
operation,  and  the  beer  should  then  be  put  into 
casks,  or,  in  technical  language,  <<  cleansed^  A 
minute  attention  to  every  stage  of  this  process  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  fine  flavor  and  a  brilliant 
beverage. 

In  Scotland  the  temperature  at  which  the  yeast 
is  added,  is  generally  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  ale,  it  is  from  51°  to  52°,  and  the  whole 
process  is  conducted  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year, 
so  that  the  temperature  seldom  rises  higher  than 
65°  or  66°.  The  Bavarian  beer,  so  much  cele- 
brated on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  finest  kinds 
of  East  India  ale,  are  fermented  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures. 

It  may  be  generally  regarded  as  a  rule,  that 
the  lower  the  temperature,  and  the  slower,  more 
regular  and  less  interrupted  the  process  of  fennen- 
tation,  the  better  will  be  the  product  and  the  less 
likcl^  to  change  by  age.  More  yeast  is  required 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  Should  the  fermenta- 
tion become  slack  in  the  gyle 'tun,  a  little  more 
yeast  is  frequently  added,  and  the  whole  is  roused 
up ;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  temperature 
rise  considerably,  or  the  fermentation  become  too 
active,  the  wort  should  be  cooled  a  little  and 
■klmmed,  or  at  once  cleansed. 


V.  CUanaing.     When  the  fermentation 
proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquor 
goes  the  operation  called  **  cleansing."    This  < 
sists  in  drawmg  it  off  from  the  gyls  tun  into 
vessels,  or  casks,  set  sloping,  so  that  the  yeast,  | 
it  forms,  may  work  off  the  one  side  of  the  top, 
fall  into  the  vessel  placed  below  to  receive  it 
small  brewings,  the  beer  is  oflen  at  once  ti 
ferred  from  the  gyle  tun  to  the  store  casks,  whi 
are  sloped  a  litUe  until  the  fermentation  ii  mi 
when  they  are  skimmed,  filled,  and  bunged 
When  the  operation  of  pleansing  is  not  employe 
the  yeast  is  removed  from  the  surface  ef  the 
tun  with  a  skimmer,  and  the  clear  liqua 
off  into  the  store  casks. 

The  process  of  cleansing  should  always  coifr' 
mence  as  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  liquor  fills  It 
10  or  11  lbs.  per  barrel,  which  it  usually  does  m, 
about  48  hours,  provided  the  fermentation,  Im 
been  well  conducted.  Some  brewerp  add  }  li 
i  lb.  of  wheat  or  bean  flour  to  thotbeer  in  tbi 
gryle-tun,  shortly  before  cleansing,  to  quicken*  tl» 
discharge  of  yeast,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertainel 
whether  such  a  plan  be  advantageous  or  the  ogb- 
traiy.  - ,  .  ^ 

VI.  Storingy'  Xs  soon  as  the  fennenta*  on  it 
concluded,  which  generally  takes  from  6  te  8  daj% 
or  more,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  the  ston 
casks,  or  vats,  which  are  then  closely  bungjrf 
down^and  deposited  in  a  cool  cellar. 

VII.  Ripening.  After  a  period,  varying  fr« 
1  to  12  moiith*;,  or  more,  according  to  the  ntUm 
of  the  brewi^,  the  liquor  will  have  become  finH 
and  sufficiently  ripe  for  uSe.  All  the  attention  re- 
quired during  this  interval,  is  to  look  occasionally 
to  see  that  there  is  no  leakage,  and  to  open  the 
vent  holes,  should  any  oozings  appear  betwees 
the  staves  of  the  casks. 

VIII.  Fining.  It  frequently  happens  that  mak 
liquor,  especially  porter,  with  all  the  care  bedow- 
ed  upon  it  in  brewing,  will  not  turn  out  suflSciently 
fine  to  meet  the  taste  and  eye  of  the  consumer, 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  " clarifying"  For  this  purpose  1  ox. of 
isinglass  is  .put  into  1  quart  of  weak  vinegar,  or 
still  better,  hard  beer,  and  when  dissolved,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  good  beer  may  be  added  to 
make  it  measure  i  gallon.  ITiis  mixture  is  called 
"finings;"  1  to  2  pints  of  which  is  the  prop* 
quantity  for  a  barrel.  The  method  of  using  it,  ii 
to  put  the  finings  into  a  bucket,  and  to  gradually 
add  some  of  the  beer,  until  the  bucket  is  three 
parts  full,  during  which  time  it  is  violently  agitated 
with  a  whisk,  and  this  fs  continued  until  a  good 
frothy  head  is  raised  upon  it,  when  it  ia  thrown 
into  the  barrel  of  beer,  and  the  whole  well  rinU' 
maged  up,  by  means  of  a  large  stick  shoved  in  il 
the  bunghole.  In  a  few  days  the  beer  will  usaal- 
ly  become  fine. 

In  some  bad  sorts  of  beer  isinglass  will  hare  n* 
effect  This  may  be  ascertained  beforehand,  }ff 
trying  some  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  vial,  with  a 
little  of  the  finings.  These  sliould  be  well  shaka 
together,  and  then  set  aside  for  a  short  time,  wlni 
it  will  be  found  that  the  finings  will  rise  to  lii 
top,  leaving  the  central  portion  of  the  beer  cletfi 
if  it  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  clarifying ;  bat  iii 
on  the  contrary,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  tlw 
liquor  still  keeps  foul,  no  quantity  of  finingSi  hov* 
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^«v great,  w31  ever  claiify  it    This  latter  defect 

%my  be  remedied  by  proceeding  to  fine  it  after  the 

pKUuier  abore  described,  and  then  addhig,  after 

i>^  finingB  have  been  well  rammaged  up,  either  1 

fnfooDfoi  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  gum  catechu,  diaaolyed 

ii|i )  a  pint  of  warm  water,  again  rummaging  well 

(r  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Or  1  or  2  os.  of  tincture 

I  «f  citechu  may  be  used  instead,  mixed  with  a  lit- 

;  fli  water.  Either  of  theee  additions  apts  chemical- 

h  ga  the  finings,  in  the  same  way  as  good  beer 

ma,  precipitating  them  along  with  the  foulness, 

ad  thus  brightening  t^e  liquor.    The  addition  of 

a  handful  of  hops,  previously  boiled  for  5  minutes 

fa  a  litUe  of  the  beer,  and  then  added  to  the  barrel, 

lad  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few- days, 

before  proceeding  to  clarify  it,  will,  generally  have- 

^Runeefifect 

CoNCLonufo  RiMAaySb  The  nature  and  varie* 
tkt  of  beer,  j-e.  The  numerous  varieties  of,  beer 
met  with  in  commerce,  arise  either  £rom  a  difier- 
eaoe  in  the  materials,  or  the  management  of  the 
bRwing .  Thus  the  loa^er,  but  more  generally  the 
■tiTD  oi  the  malt,  or  the  temperaWire  of  the 
lufaiag  or  the  fermentation,  decides  the  character 
•f  the  liquor.  ^  The  diffisfence  between  ale  and 
porter  arises  from  the  color  of  •the  malt,  and  the 
drtinctioDS  between  the  same  class  of  liquor,  brew- 
ed irom  similar  materials,  may  be  referred  to  the 
wshing  or  the  fcRnentalion.  Scotch  ale  and 
BttTarian  beer  difier  in  style  from  other  ales,  as 
htSan  explained,  from  being  fermented  at  lower 
tempeiatures ;  and  porter  SSen  fh>m  either  of 
Aeie,  because  it  has  been  made  with  higher  dried 
mh.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  almost  endless 
Tuieties  of  malt  liipior  met  with  ui  Endand 
Eveiy  coontiy — nay,  every  town  and  every  brew- 
er, ii  dirtingmihed  by  the  production  of  a  different 
fltmed  bMr.  Besides  the  varieties  arising  from 
ddBsEenoe  of  quality  or  manipulation  in  the  brew* 
i^g  of  limilar  kinds  of  liquor,  there  are  certain 
mdmg  features  which  distuiguisfa  some  of  them, 
which  hs8  led  them  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
flf  dirtinct  members  of  the  same  family.  These 
US  eUt  beer,  and  porter.  Ale  is  a  pale  liquor, 
bewed  firom  lightly-dried  malt,  and  is  usually  met 
with,  aboonding  in  undiBComposed  saccharine  mat- 
ter and  mucilage  ;  beer  is  a  fine,  strong,  weU-fer- 
OKnted  liquor,  darker,  leas  saccharine,  and  more 
ekobolic  than  ale.  The  finer  claoi  of  Scotch, 
Btrarian,  and  East  In^a  ales,  property  belong  to 
tfahdasB;  porter  is  a  datk  brown  colored  liquor, 
ftisinally  prepared  from  high-dried  malt,  but  now 
eeoenlly  made  from  pale  malt,  and  colored  and 
nroied  by  patent  or  burnt  malt  Small  or  table 
iur'mti  weak  liquor,  containmg  3  or  4  times  the 
fiaatity  of  \rater  that  is  used  for  ordinary  beer. 
Suttr  brown  otout.  Sec.  are  varieties  of  porter, 
Hkmg  only  m  their  strength.  See  Aja,  BsEa, 
■nd  PosTxa,  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

QMlUieo.  The  characteristics  of  good  beer 
*n  ttaoflparency  and  a  fine  color,  to  whatever 
vniety  it  may  belong  ;  and  if  it  has  been'properly 
tnvcd,  this  will  usually  be  the  case.  Hence  color 
and  tnnpponncy  become  a  proof  of  good  beer. 
^Md  beer  is  pleasant,  wholesome,  and  nutritious, 
Htbe  same  time  that  it  is  strengthenmg  and  «x- 
ttanfing. 

Seoeon  for  brewing.  The  best  times  of  Tear 
fckewiBg  are  tbs  spring  and  aii|amB»  as  at  tiiose 


periods  the  temperature  of  the  aur  is  such  aa  t« 
permit  the  cooling  of  the  worts  snflkiently  low» 
without  havmg  recourse  to  artificial  refrigeration* 
or  the  use  of  Machinery  for  that  purpose. 

Adulteration.  Laws  reepeeiing  brewing,  ^e 
By  the  laws  of  England,  whicji  have  exis^,  with 
slight  modifications,  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  nothing  m  allowed  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  beer  but  malt  and  hops.  The  cupidity  of 
the  fraudulent  brewer  has,  however,  frequently 
induced  him  to  introduce  other  ingredients  with 
the  view  of  imparting  a  false  strength  to  his  liquor, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  one  or  other  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  to  impart  bitterness,  and  to  lessen  the  quan- 
tity of  hops  required  for  the  beer,  quasoia,  gentian, 
wormwood,  and  fnroom-topo  have  been  used;  to 
give  pungency  and-  fliitor,  capsicum,  and  grains 
of  paradise,  (in  conoMitrated  tinctures,)  ginger, 
corinnders,  orange-peel,  and  caraways ;  to  give 
intoxicating  properties — opium,  cocculus  indicus, 
nux  vomica,  tobacco,  extract  of  poppies  and  tinC'- 
ture  of  henbane  ;  as  a  substitute  f^r  malt — molas* 
see,  coloring  and  sugar  ;  to  impart  i  false  appear ^ 
ance  of  age — sulphuric  acid,  alum,  green  vitriol, 
and  common  salt.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
unlawful  substances  seized  at  different  breweries, 
and  brewers*  druggists*  labotatories  ui  London,  as 
copied  from  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  **  Cocculus  indicus^multum, 
(an  extract  of  the  cocculus,)  coloring,  honey, 
hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  pow- 
der,  ginger,  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  liquor^ 
ice,  caraway  seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed 
drugs.** 

Sugar  and  coriander  seeds  may  be  mentioned 
as  a  very  common'  addition  to  beer.  It  is  said  that 
6  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  1  lb.  of  the  latter,  are 
equal  m  strength  and  mtoxicating  quality  to  a 
iNishel  of  malt  The  sugar  is  employed  in  a  roast- 
ed state,  for  the  sake  of  its  color ;  even  coffee  has 
been  used  for  this  purpose.  Publicans  generally 
reduce  their  strong  beer  with  water,  or  table  beer, 
and  add  treacle,  (which  they  call  **  foots,**)  and  a 
mixture  of  copperas,  salt,  and  alum,  (which  they 
call  "  heading,**)  to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head, 
and  in  many  cases,  gentian,  sugar,  or  other  similar 
ingredients,  are  added  to  keep  up  an  appearance 
of  strength,  and  to  impart  a  flavor. 

The  **  cheap  beer"  sold  by  some  taverns  in  Lon- 
don, is  made  by  dividing  the  contents  of  two  butla 
among  three  bntts,  filling  them  up  with  water,  and 
adding  a  bladder  of  porter  extract  (technically 
termed  r.  s.)  to  each. 

Tlie  desire  of  evading  the  doty  on  malt,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  its  being  only  necessary  to  malt 
i  or  leas  of  the  grain,  thb  portion  being  sufficient 
to  convert  the  starch  of  the  other  part  into  sugar, 
in  the  process  of  mashing.  This  plan  answers  well 
when  the  wort  is  merely  mtended  for  the  produc- 
tion of-  "grain  spirit,**  but  beer  so  made  is  mfe 
rior  m  quality  to  that  brewed  wholly  from  malt 
Inferior  kinds  of  beer  have  also  been  made  from 
other  mgredieiits  than  barley  malt ;  thus,  the  grain 
of  other  cereals  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as 
wheat,  oats,  Slc,  and  many  other  vegetable  sub 
stances  that  eontam  staieh  and  sugar.  Potatoes^ 
tumipSy  beet  root,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
similar  roots  and  see^,  will  all  produce  beer  by 
managemeBti  Imt  the  liqiisr  most  be 
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fined  to  priyate  consumption,  as  the  law  does  not 
permit  its  sale.  Some  of  the  above  articles  pro- 
duce very  wholesome  beer,  if  mashed  with  about 
j^  or  -j^  of  their  weight  of  good  barley  malt 

The  densities  of  the  worts  employed  for  different 
kinds  of  beer  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table.  ' 

Table  exhibiting  the  densities  of  different  kinds 

of  Beer. 


Description. 

Pounds  per 
Barrel. 

1 

Bpedflc  Gravity. 

Burton  Ale,  1st  Class 

40  to  43 

Mil  to  1180 

Do.           9d      " 

35  to  40 

1-087  to  Mil 

Do.           3d     " 

,88  to  33 

1*077  to  1-098 

Ordiauy  Ale    .    .    . 

35toS7 

1-070  to  1-073 

Cominon  Ale    .    .    . 

31 

1058 

Scoich  Ale,  Ist  Class 

40  to  44 

Mil  to  1-188 

Do.           2d     •* 

33  to  40 

10»S  to  Mil 

Porter  (ordinary)  .    . 

18 

1*050 
1*050  td  1058 

Do.  (good)     .    .    . 

18  to  SI 

Do.  (donble) .    .    . 

SOtoSS 

1*055  to  1*060 

Brown  Stout     .    .    . 

83 

1064 

Do.       (best)     .    . 

86 

1-072 

Table  Beer  .... 

18  to  14 

1*033  to  1*030 

Table  Beer  (CQpnmon) 

ft 

1*014 

bef^ 


BREWING  UTENSILS,  TO  CLEAN  AND 
PRESERVE.  Incleaning  them  before  being  put 
away,  avoid  the  use  of  soap,  or  any  greasy  mate- 
rial, and  use  only  a  brush  and  scalding  water,  be- 
ing particularly  careful  not  to  leave  any  yeast  or 
fur  on  the  sides,  then  place  them  away  in  a  clean, 
and  moderately  dry  situation.  Should  they  become 
tainted  or  mouldy,  take  a  strong  lye  of  pearlash, 
which  spread  over  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  scald- 
ing hot,  and  then  with  the  broom  scrub  the  sides 
and  other  parts. 

Or,  take  common  salt  and  spread  it  over  the 
coolers,  &c.,  and  strew  some  on  their  wet  sides, 
turn  in  scalding  water  and  scrub  them  with  a 
broom. 

Or,  throw  some  quicklime  into  water  in  the  ves- 
sel, and  scrub  over  the  bottom  and  sides  with  it ; 
in  each  case  well  washing  afterwards  with  clean 
water. 

Or,  wash  well  first  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  afterwards  with 
clean  water. 

RemarkM,  Brewing  utensils  with  care  will  last 
lor  many  years.  Mr.  Cobbett  says:  **  I  am  now 
in  a  farm-house,  where  the  bomb  utensils  have 
been  used  for  forty  yearB;  and  the  owner  tells  me 
that  they  may  last  for  forty  yBorB  longer.^* 

BRINE,  RED  CABBAGE.  Prep.  Steep  red 
sabbage  leaves  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt  I/se. 
As  a  test  for  acids  and  alkalis.  • 

BRINE,  VIOLET.  Prep,  The  same  as  the 
above,  but  made  from  the  petals  of  the  bbie  violet 

BRIOCHE  PASTE,  (in  CooKKaV.)  Prep,,  4-c. 
A  paste  made  of  eggs  and  flour,  fermented  with  a 
ttle  yeast,  to  which  a  little  salt,  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  half  as  much  butter  as  the  weight  of 
the  Sour  used,  are  afterwards  added  and  well 
worked  in.  Ubb.  Aa  an  addition  to  sotip,  a  casing 
for  lobsters,  patties,  eggs,  &c. 

BRITANNIA  METAL.  Syn.  Tutanll.  A 
fine  species  of  pewter. 

Prep,  Melt  together  eqoal  parte  of  plate  brsas, 
fciainith,  antimony,  and  tin,  and  add  the  miztnre 


at  discretion  to  melted  tin,  until  it  acqoirai 
proper  degree  of  color  and  hardness. 

II.  To  the  last  add  an  equal  part,  en-  i  of 
weight  of  metallic  arsenic.    To  be  used  aa 

III.  Melt  together  1  part  of  antimony,  4 
of  brass,  and  5  or  more  parts  of  tin.     This  may 
used  at  once,  as  Britannia  melaL    (See  Pbi 

BRITISH  GUM.    When  starch  is  ex\ 
a  temperature  of  300^,  (Ure,)  600^,  (Brande,) 
becomes  brown,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and 
to. strike  a  blue  color  with   iodine.     It  is  li 
employed  by  the  calico  printers,  as  a  subsdtixte 
gum, 

BRISTLES  AND  HORSE  HAIR,  TO  DYE. 
These  readily  take  any  of  the  usual  dyea  applied 
to  cotton  or  wool. 

BROMAL.  A  compound  discovered  by  LIU 
wig,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcobo^ 
hence  the  name,  from  the  first  portion  of  the  nam* 
of  each  constituent    (See  CuLoaAL.) 

BROMATES.  Compounds  of  the  bases  wifk 
bromic  acid,'  which  see.  Char.,  TesfBf  ^c.  Whca 
heated  they  evolve  oxygen,  and  become  broaudes; 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  proto-salts  of  mer^ 
cury,  they  give  white*  precipitates ;  that  with  lbs 
former  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  very  aolaUa 
in  ammonia,  if  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  be 
added  to  a  bromate,  and  it  be  tlien  shaken  with  a 
little  ether  in  a  glass  tube^  a  solution  of  bromine  is 
obtained. 

BROMBENZOIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  db- 
covered  by  Peligot,  and  prepared  by  exposing  beo- 
zoate  of  silver  to  the  vapors  of  bromuie,  until  they 
cease  to  be  absorbed,  When  the  acid  is  disBolved 
out  with  etlier  and  obtained  by  evaporation. 

BROMIC  ACID.  An  acid  composed  of  oxy- 
gen and  brome. 

Prep,  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  bto- 
mate  of  baryta,  until  all  tlie  earth  be  thrown 
down,  particularly  avoiding  an  excess  of  acid; 
then  concentrate  the  liquor  by  heat,  until  it  be  of 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup. 

Prop,  If  the  evaporation  be  carried  too  far,  Ibe 
acid  will  be  decomposed.  This  acid  forms  saJte 
with  the  bases,  called  bromates,  which  are  very 
similar  to  the  chlorates  and  iodates.  Bromate  •} 
potoBoa  may  be  made  by  agitating  bromine  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  collecstxnc 
the  crystalline  white  powder  that  falls  down,  and 
purifying  it  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  crys- 
tallization. Bromate  of  Bilver  is  formed  by  addbig 
a  solution  of  bromate  of  potassa  to  another  of  ni- 
trate of  silver. 

BROMIDE.  A  compound  form  of  a  base  and 
bromine.    (See  BaoMiNB.) 

Char,  und  TestB.  The  soluble  bromides  give 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  protonitrate  of  itiercury.  That  from  tbs 
first  of  these  is  insolubie  in  ammonia  water,  unlesi 
concentrated.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  chl<»iins 
poured  upon  a  bromide,  and  the  mixture  agitated 
with  a  little  sulphuric  ether,  yields  an  ethereal  so* 
lution  of  bromine. 

BROMIDE  OF  AMMONIA,  may  be  fbnnsd 
by  the  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and  hydrobromio 
aci<^  gases,  or  liquid  hydrobremic  acid  and  liqoot 
of  ammonia,  or  by  putting  bromine  into  water  sf 
ammonia. 

Prsp.  This  salt  may  be  obtamed  by  evapontasQ 
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Lte  the  fonn  of  solid  white  prismatic  cryitak.    It  is 
^folatile  and  easily  deoompoeed. 

i  BROMIDE  OF  CAtoON.  (Discovered  by 
JL  Senillas.)  Prepi  Brome  fl  parts;  periodide 
d' carbon  1  part,  mix ;  just  enough  solution  of  po- 
tassa  is  added  to  make  the  liberated  iodine  disap- 
pear. The  liquid  bromide  of  carbon,  which  cot- 
.bets  at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  is  then  separa- 
\  led  fiom  the  supernatant  portion,  and  allowed  to 
[  tfand  until  it  becomes  clear.  A  few  crystals  of 
^  iodide  of  potassium  rise  \o  the  surface,  and  may  be 
~  lemoved.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  little 
vater  alighily  alkalized  with  potassa,  to  renioye  a 
little  remaining^  iodide  qf  carbon,  after  which  it  is 
^nite  pure. 

BROMIDE  OF  IODINE.  Bromine  and  io- 
^fiae  unite  rapidly  by  mere  mixture.  By  careful 
dirtillatioa  a  red  vapor  is  obtained^  which,  on  cool- 
iag,  condenses  into  red  crystals,  of  a  form  resem- 
Umg  fem  leaves.  Thb  is  said  to  be  the  protobro- 
midt.  By  adding  more  bromine,  these  cr^'stals 
are  converted  into  a  fluid,  said  to  be  the  hibromide, 

BROMIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  This  is  made  by 
ving  sublimed  sulphur  in  bromine ;  it  is  a  red- 
dab,  oily-looking  fluid,  easily  decomixned,  espe- 
cially by  water. 

BROMINE.  SytL  Broke.  An  elementary 
nbetaoce,  discovered  by  M.  Balard,  of  Montpel- 
Ser,  in  1826. 

Prtp.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
the  nncrystallizable  residuum  of  sea-water,  called 
hUtruj  which  then  assumes  an  orange  tint,  [n 
eoDseqaence  of  bromine  bejng  set  free  from  its 
combinations;  sulphuric  ether  is  then  agitated 
with  i(,  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  ethereal  portidu,  holding  the  bromine  in  «olu- 
tkm,  floats  upon  the  surface.  This  is  then  care- 
folly  decanted,  and  agitated  with  a  solution  of  po- 
tttn,  by  which  means  bromide  of  potassium  and 
bromate  of  potash  are  formed. 

Tlie  whole  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
vbmitled  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  the  residuum  is  then 
pmrdered,  mixed  with  pure  peroxide  of  manga- 
oese,  and  placed  in  a  retort ;  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
hted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  is  now  poured 
BL  Red  vapors  immraiately  arise,  and  condense 
Olio  drops  of  bromiae,  and  are  collected  by  plung- 
ing the  neck  of  the  retort  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
receiver,  containing  cold  water.  The  bromine 
Inns  a  stratum  beneath  the  water,  and  may  be 
eoUected  and  further  purified,  by  distillation  from 
dry  cblMide  of  calcium. 

Pnp.,  Use,  ^c,  A  dark,  reddish-colored  liquid, 
having  an  odor  resembling  chlorine.  It  freezes  at 
—4^,  boib  at  116*5^,  is  about  3  times  as  heavy  as 
vater,  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
and  only  slightly  so  in  water.  With  hydrogen  it 
fora»  bydrobromic  acid,  and  with  the  bases,  com- 
pounds called  bromides,  or  hydrobromates.  It  pos- 
sesses similar  medicinal  properties  to  iodine,  and 
bss  been  administered  in  goitre,  scrofula,  &c.,  in 
tile  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  composed  of  1 
part  of  bromine  to  4  of  water ;  5  or  6  drops  being 
the  dose.  This  solution  has  also  been  used  as  a 
lotion. 

Tests  &md  Antidotes.  The  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold  gives  a  red  tinge  with  bydrobromic  aCid,  or 
M  electro-positive  hydrobromate. 

Whap  bromina  exists  in  an  organic  mixtUTOf 


caostic  potaasa  should  be  added  to  the  mass,  which 
should  then  be  reduced  to  an  ash,  exhausted  by 
distilled  water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the 
solution,  or  the  chloride  of  gold  added  to  it,  pre- 
viously carefully  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Wheti  chlorine  is  used,  starch  may  render  the 
presence  of  the  element  more  peroeptible.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  also  a  delicate  test,  where  the  bromine 
is  not  mixed  with  chlorine ;  the  bromide  of  silver 
is  distinguished  from  the  chloride  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorite  of  lime,  when  ruddy 
fJmes  are  evolved,  if  bromine  is  present 

M.  Barthez  has  proposed  magrnesia  as  an  anti- 
dote for  bromine.  From  several  experiments,  it 
appears  that  the  bromide  of  magnesium  is  bv  no 
means  an  active  salt ;  neither  is  it  inert  From 
experiments  'performed  on  rabbits,  I  conclude 
stareh  in  solution,  and  white  of  egg,  to  be  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  the  poison.  (Dr.<,Glover,  Med.  and 
Sur.  Jour.,  No.  152.)  . 

BROMINE,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Prep.  Trans- 
mit a  current  of  dry  chlorine  through  brome,  and 
condense  the  disengaged  vapors  in  a  receiver  sur- 
rounded with  ice.  Prop.  A  volatile  reddish  fluid, 
soluble  in  water,  without  decomposition. 

BRONCHITIS.  An  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  bronchia,  or  smaller  ramifications 
of  the  windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  is  common- 
ly called  "  a  celd  an  the  ehest." 

Symp.  Hoarseness,  dry  cough,  a  slight  degree 
of  fever,  followed  by  expectoration  of  mucus,  at 
first  thin,  and  afterwards  thick  and  copbus.  In 
the  severer  forms,  there  is  more  fever,  cough,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  &c. 

Treat.  The  generality  of  cases  of  bronchitis 
yield  to  small  and  repeated  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  antimonial  diaphoretics,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  a  light  diet,  and  keeping  the  bowels  open 
with  mild  purgatives. 

BRONZE.  A  metallic  alloy,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  tin  and  copper,  remarkable  for,  the  ex- 
actness of  the  impressions  which  it  takes  by 
moulding,  as  well  as  its  durability ;  and  hence,  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  casting  of  busts,  medals, 
and  statues.  Bell,  cannon,  and  speculum  metal 
are  varieties  of  bronze.  In  ancient  tines,  when 
the  manufacture  of  steel  was  ill-understood,  cut- 
ting instruments  were  frequently  made  of  this  al- 
loy. For  statuary  work,  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  obtain  an  alloy  capable  of  flowing  freely  mto 
the  most  minute  outlines  of  the  mould,  hard,  and 
yet  tough,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  corroding 
action  of  the  weather.  It  must  also  acquire  that 
peculiar  antique  green  appearance,  that  is  wo 
much  admired  in  Ivonzes. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  re- 
quired, it  is  prepared  in  crucibles,  but  for  statues 
or  larger  works,  on  reverberatory  hearths.  The 
fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  must  be  conducted  un- 
der pounded  charcoal,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  melted,  it  must  be  frequently  stirred  togeth- 
er to  produce  a  perfect  mixture,  before  casting. 
Coal  is  the  fuel  principally  employed  for  the  fur- 
naces. 

The  proportions  of  the  materiab  so  vary  in  dif- 
ferent castings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
precisely  what  quantities  are  the  best  The  fd- 
lowing  may  be  regarded  as  good  specimens.  (Saa 
also  Camhou,  Bkix,  and  Sfbcolum  Mital.) 
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BRONZE,  (FOR  STATUARY.)  I.  Copper 
68  parts ;  tin  9  parts.;  zinc  2  parts ;  lead  1  part 

II.  Copper  82^  parts ;  tin  5  parts ;  ^inc  10} 
parts ;  lead  2  parts.  These  are  very  nearly  the 
proportions  in  the  celebrated  statue  of  Louis  XV. 

III.  Copper  90  parts ;  tin  9  parUk;  leadl  part 

IV.  Copper  91  parts;  tin  9  parts. 
BRONZE,  (FOR  MEDALS.)    L  Copper  89 

parts  ;  Xm  8  parts ;  zinc  3  partis.  Remarks.  This 
metal  asBumes  a  beautifnl  antique  appearance  by 
a^e,  and  takes  a  good  impression  by  stamping. 

II.  Copper  95  parts ;  tin  4  or  5  parts.  These 
are  the  proportions  recommended  l>y  M.  Chaudet, 
who  casts  it  in  moulds  made  o(  bond-ash,  like  cu- 
pels,  and  afterwards^finishes  and  polishes  the  med- 
als in  a  coining  press.  This  it  also  excellent  for 
any  small  castings.  ^ 

BRONZE,  (FOR  CUTTING  INSTRU- 
MENTS.)    Copper  100  parts ;  tui  14  parts. 

Remarks.  M.  Dussaussy  says  that  the  above 
alloy,  when  hardened  and  tempered  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients,  will  yield  an  edge  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  steel.  Several  analyses  have  been  made 
of  ancient  cutting  instruments,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  tin  varies  from  4  to  15  per 
cent,  which  tends  to  proi^e  that  more  depends  on 
the  exact  mode  of  tempering  the  alloy,  than  on 
the  relative  qulmtities  of  the  ingredients.  Zinc 
and  tin  are  inadmissible  in  bronze  for  this- purpose. 
One  or  2  per  cent  of  iron  might,  nevertheless,  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ancient  bronze  ^used 
for  springs,  contained  only  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
tin. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  MORTARS.)  Copper  93 
parts ;  lead  5  parts ;  tin  2  parts. 

Remark^.  The  edges  and  lips  of  mortara  must 
be  tempered  by  heating  them  to  a  cherry  red,  apd 
then  plunging  them  into  cold  water ;  as  unless  so 
treated,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  broken. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  ORNAMENTAL  WORK, 
TO  BE  GILDEJD.)  h  Copper  82  parts ;  zinc 
18  parts  ;  tin  3  parts ;  lead  2  parts. 

II.  Copper  83  parts ;  zinc  17  parts ;  tin  1  part ; 
lead  J  part 

BRONZE  POWDERS.  L  (Beautiful  red,) 
Prep.  Mix  together  sulphate  of  copper  100  parts ; 
carbonate  of  soda  60  parts ;  apply  heat  until  they 
unite  into  a  mass,  then  cool,  powder,  and  add  cop- 
per filings  15  parts ;  well  mix,  and  keep  them  at 
a  white  heat  for  twenty  minutes,  then  cool,  pow- 
der, and  wash  and  dry. 

II.  {Oold  colortd.)  Prep.  a.  Verdigris  8  oz. ; 
tutty  powder  4  oz. ;  borax  and  nitre,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
bioMoride  of  mercury -^  oz. ;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  fuse  thedi  together.  Uted  in 
japanning  as  a  gold  cq1<v. 

h.  Dutch  leaf  redueed  to  an  impalpable  powder 
by  grinding. 

III.  {iron  colored.)  Plumbago  finely  pow- 
iered. 

IV.  {Silter  white^  Prep*  Melt  together  1-oZb 
each  of  bismuth  and  tin,  then  add  1  oz.  of  running 
quicksilver ;  cool  and  powder. 

BRONZING  OF  MEDALS,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS OF  COPPER,  ELECTROTYPES, 
Slc.  Proa,  I.  Having  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
polished  the  surface  of  ue  specimen,  with  a  brush 
apply  the  common  crocuf  powder,  previously 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.    When  dry,  place 


it  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  on  a  common  fiie-slxivdi  , 
over  a  clear  fire  for  about  1  minute ;  and  whea  j 
sufficiently  cool,  polish  with  a  plate-bmsili.  By 
this  process  a  bronze  similar  to  that  on  tea^ums  ■  , 
produced ;  the  shade  depending  upon  the  duratioa  [ 
of  the  exposure  to  the  fire.  (Chemist,  iiL  49.) 

n.  By  substituting  finely-powdered  plumbago 
for  crocus  powder  m  the  above  process,  a  beauti- 
ful, deep,  and  permanent  bronze  appearance  ■ 
produced. 

III.  Rub  the  medal  with  a  solution  of  Uvera  of 
solphuTr  or  sulphutet  of  potassium,  then  dry.  This 
produces  the  appearance  of  antique  bnuoe  veiy 
exactly. 

IV.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  verdigris^  and  1  oz.  of  ad 
ammoniac. in  1  pint  of  vinegar,  and  dilute  the 
mixture  with  water  until  it  tastes  but  slightly  me- 
tallic, when  it  must  be  boiled  for  a  few  minntm, 
and  filtered  for  use.  Copper  medals,  Slc^  pre- 
viously thoroughly  cleaned  from  grease  and  At, 
are  to  be  steeped  in  the  liquor  at  the  boiling  point, 
until  the  desii^d  effect  is  produced.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  them  in  the  solution  too  long. 
When  taken  out,  they  should  be  carefully  washed 
in  hot  water,  and  wall  dried.  Gives  an  anlique 
appearance. 

V.  {Chinese  method.)  Make  a  paste  with  2  oz. 
each  of  verdigris  and  vermilion;  5  oz.  each  of 
alum  and  sal  ammoniac,  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
vinegar  q.  s. ;  then  spread  it  over  the  rarface  of 
the  copper,  previously  well  cleaned  and  bngfat- 
ened^  uniformly  warm  the  article  by  the  fire,  aad 
afterwards  well  wash  and  dry  it,  when,  if  the  tint 
be  not  deep  enough,  the  process  may  be  repeated. 
The  addition  of  a  Uttle  blue  vitriol  inclines  the 
color  to  a  chesnut  brown,  and  a  little  borax  to  a 
yellowish  brown.  Much  employed  by  the  Chinese 
for  copper  tea-urns. 

VI.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  3  oz.  cream 
of  tartar,  and  6  oz.  of  common  salt,  in  I  pint  of 
hot  water';  then  add  2  oz.  of  nitrate  of  copper,  dis- 
solved in  J  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  well,  and  apply 
it  repeatedly  to  the  article,  placed  in  a  damp  sit- 
uation, by  means  of  a  brush  moistened  therewith. 
Mffect.  "Very  antique. 

VIL  Salt  of  sorrel  i  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  1  oz. ; 
distilled  vinegar  2^  pints  ;  dissolve.    As  last 

BRONZING,  SURFACE.  This  term  k  ap- 
plied  to  the  process  of  imparting  to  the  suxfaces  of 
figures  of  wood,  plaster  of  Pans,  &c,  a  metallic 
appearance.  Tins  is  done  by  first  giving  them  a 
coat  of  oil  or  size  varnish,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dry,  applying  with  a  dabber  of  cotton  or  a  camel- 
haur  pencd,  any  of  the  metallic  bronze  powdecs ; 
or  the  powder  may  be  placed  in  a  Uttle  bag  of 
muslin,  and  dusted  over  the  surface,  and  after- 
wards finished  off  with  a  wad  of  linen.  The  sor- 
face  must  be  afterwards  varnished. 

Paper  is  bronzed  by  mixing  the  powders  up  with^ 
a  little  gum  and  water,  and  iSterwards  bnmwhmg. 

Iron  castings  may  be  bronzed  by  thoroo^ 
cleaning,  and  subsequent  immeruon  in  a  solntka 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  they  acquire  a  coal  of 
the  latter  metaL  liiey  must  be  then  washed  m 
Water. 

BROOM  ASHES.  Prep.  Bum  bronn  atalhi 
and  collect  the  ashes.  Sometimes  used  as  adiiiie- 
tic  in  dropsy. 

BROOM  COFFEE.     Broom  seeds. 
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a  litUe  Imttor  and  then  groimd.  Use.  Aa  a 
■obatitatA  for  cofl^ 

BROOM,  SALT  OF.  Obtained  by  dinolTing 
broom  aahee  in  water,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
Remarks.  Antacid,  conauU  principally  of  carbon- 
ate of  potaasa.     Sometimee  used  in  dropsy. 

BROTH,  (IN  CooKERT.)  The  liquor  in  which 
meat  is  boiled ;  it  is  distinguished  from  soup  by  its 
inferior  strength  and  quantity  of  seasoning,  Slc. 
The  general  method  of  preparing  broth  is  similar 
to  that  of  soup,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  re- 
fisxed. 

BROWN  DYE.  The  diffi»rent  shades  of  this 
dye  Tary  firom  pale  yellow  and  reddish  brown,  up 
to  very  daik  brown,  almost  black,  every  shade  of 
which,  however,  may  be  produced  as  the  tsste  of 
the  workman  may  dictate,  by  miitures  of  reds  and 
yellowa  with  blues  and  blacks,  or  by  simple  dyes, 
which  at  once  impart  a  brown, — as  catechu,  wal- 
BBt  lindr,  or  oxide  of  manganese. 

L  {For  WpoL)  a.  Boil  the  cloth  in  a  mordant 
sf  alnm,  and  common  salt  disM>lved  hi  water,  then 
dye  it  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little  green 
oopperas  hu  been  a&ed.  The  proportion  of  alum 
diocild  be  2  oz.,  and  of  salt  1  oz.,  to  every  poand 
of  doth. 

0,  Boil  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  inn,  then  wince  them  through  a  bath  of 
madder.  Remarks,  The  tint  depends  on  the  rel- 
ative proportions  of  the  alum  and  copperas ;  the 
more  at  the  latter,  the  dazkerwill  be  the  dye.  The 
joint  weight  of  the  two  should  not  exceed  |  of  the 
weight  of  the  wooL  The  best  proportions  are  2 
paits  of  alum  and  3  of  cqiperas. 

y.  Give  the  wool  a  monlant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  which  will  dye 
it  red.  It  must  now  be  run  through  a  black  bath 
of  galls  and  somach,  or  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  hon  has  been  added. 

L  Pkoceed  to  mordant  the  cloth  as  last,  and  dye 
in  a  madder  bath,  then  remove  it  and  add  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  iron,  and  again  pass  it 
thvoogh  the  bath,  until  the  required  tint  is  pro- 
uBeed. 

c  Give  the  cloth  alight  blue  ground  with  mdigo, 
tiiea  give  it  a  mordant  with  alum,  wash  in  water, 
and  run  it  through  a  bath  of  madder. 

^  Give  the  cloth  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  and  afterwards 
throngfa  a  bath  of  weld  or  fostio,  to  which  a  little 
inn  l^nor  has  been  previously  added.  In  this  way 
every  shade  finm  mofdor6  and  cinnamon  to  dark 
ahesnut  may  be  dyed. 

a.  Boil  1  lb.  of  fustic  chips  for  2  hours,  and  paaa 
the  doth  through  the  bath  for  1  hour,  take  it  out 
and  drain,  then  add  1^  ok.  of  green  copperas,  and 
i  Ik.  of  good  madder,  and  paaa  the  cloth  again 
through  the  bath,  until  the  proper  tint  is  produced. 
Ttm  makes  bronze  browns,  but  by  varying  the 
proportion  of  the  mordant,  other  iJiades  may  be 
pndneed. 

IL  (For  Silk.)  a.  Give  the  silk  a  mordant  as 
bslora  described,  then  dye  in  a  bath  made  bymix- 
mg  the  equal  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  ftistic, 
•imI  Brazil  wood.  The  shade  may  be  varied  by 
■ndng  .the  deooctkms  in  different  proportioas. 
BroMu  wood  reddening,  logwood  darkening ,  and 
fuatie  feUowing,  the  tint 

|l  DJawlve  4  oc  of  annollo  and  1  lb.  of  peaxl- 
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ash  m  boilmg  water,  and  pass  the  silk  th^»ugh  it 
for  2  honri,  then  take  it  out,  squeeze  it  well  and 
dry ;  next  give  it  a  mordant  of  alum,  and  pass  it 
first  through  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after- 
wards through  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
green  c(^>peras  has  been  added ;  wrmg  it  out  and 
dry ;  afterwards  rinse  well. 

III.  {For  Cotton  and  Linen.)  «.  Give  the 
pieces  a  mixed  mordant  of  acetate  of  alumina  and 
acetate  -of  iron,  and  then  dye  them  in  a  bath 
of  madder,  or  madder  and  fustic.  When  the  ace- 
tate of  alumina  predominates,  the  dye  has  an 
amaranth  tint   The  iron  darkens  it 

fi.  Pint  gall  the  goods,  then  turn  them  for  a 
short  time  through  a  black  bath,  next  give  them  a 
mordant  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  pass  them 
through  a  decoction  of  fustic,  afterwards  through 
a  bath  of  madder,  and  again  through  the  solution 
of  suh>hate  of  copper ;  uain,  dry,  and  rinse  well, 
then  finish  with  a  boil  in  soap  and  water.  This 
gives  a  chesnnt  brown. 

y.  First  give  a  mordant  of  alum,  then  pass  the 
goods  tbroivh  a  madder  bath,  and  next  through  a 
bath  of  fustic,  to  which  a  litUe  green  copperas  has 
been  added.    This  gives  a  cinnamon  brown. 

Remarks.  Browns  may  be  also  dyed  at  once, 
by  what  are  called  substantive  or  direct  dyes; 
thus — 

I.  Decoction  of  oak  hark  dyes  wool  a  fast 
brown  of  varioos  shades,  according  to  the  quantity 
employed.  If  the  cloth  be  first  passed  through  a 
mordant  of  alnm,  the  color  is  brightened. 

IL  Infusion  or  decoction  of  walnut  peels  dyes 
wool  and  alk  a  brown,  which,  Vke  the  preceding, 
is  brightened  by  alum.  The  older  the  liquor  the 
better. 

IIL  Horse^ehesnut  peels  also  give  a  brown. 
A  mordant  of  muriate  of  tin  turns  it  on  the  bronze, 
and  sugar  of  lead  the  reddieh  brown. 

IV.  Catechu,  or  terra  japoniea,  gives  cotton  a 
brown  dye ;  blue  vitriol  tuns  it  on  the  bronze,  and 
green  oopperas  dariLens  it,  when  applied  as  a  mor- 
dant, and  the  stuff  dyed  in  the  bath  boiling  hot 
Acetate  of  alumina  as  a  mordant  brightens  it 
The  French  odor,  called  <<  cannellte,'"  is  given 
with  1  IK  of  catechu,  4  oz.  of  verdigris,  and  5  oz;. 
of  sal  amjnoniac 

V.  Sulphate  or  muriate  of  manganese^  dissdved 
in  water  with  a  littie  tartaric  add,  gives  the  bronze 
tint  called  "solitaire."  The  stuff,  after  being 
passed  through  the  sdution,  must  be  turned  through 
a  weak  lye  of  potash,  and  afterwards  through  an* 
other  of  chloride  of  lime,  to  brighten  and- fix  it 

VI.  Prussiats  of  sowper  gives  a  bronie  or  yd- 
lowish-brown  to  siUc.  The  pieoe  well  moidanted 
with  blue  vitrid,  may  be  passed  through  a  sdution 
of  prussiats  of  potash, 

BROWN  PtGMENTS.  The  principal  and 
most  useful  of  theae  are,  umber  and  terra  di  sienna, 
both  burnt  and  raw.  Brown  may  also  be  made  of 
almost  any  shade,  by  the  admiature  of  blacks  with 
reds  and  yellowy  or  with  greens,  m  difi»rent  pra- 
portions. 

BROWNING,  (o»  CaoKBEvO  A  fluid  propar- 
atioD  used  to  odor  and  flavor  gravies,  soups,  dtc 

Prep,  L  Melt  4  oz.  of  sugar  in  a  ftying-pan,  at 
other  convenient  veoMl,  wiUi  water,  add  1  oz.  of 
butter,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  whde  it 
tamed  quite  btown ;  thea-  poor  in  1  pint  sf  poili 
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trine,  stiningrwell  all  the  time,  and  remove  the 
pan  from  the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  roasted 
sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  and  add  ^ 
oz.  each  of  bruised  pimento  and  Uaok  pepper ;  6 
ehalots  cut  small ;  a  little  mace  and  finely -grated 
lemon-peel ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mushroom 
catsup.  Digest  for  a  week,  occasionally  shaking ; 
then  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin,  and  preserve 
for  use. 

II.  Instead  of  port  wuie  use  water,  and  add  a 
glass  of  spirits. 

III.  Sugar  coloring  1  pint ;  salt  }  lb. ;  mush- 
room catsup  ^  pint ;  add  spice. 

IV.  Lump  sugar  (powdered)  2^  lbs. ;  salad  oil 
^  lb. ;  heat  in  an  iron  vessel  until  quite  brown, 
then  add  port  wine  1  quart ;  Cape  wine  3  quarts ; 
dialots  6  oz. ;  mixed  spice  4  oz. ;  black  pepper  V 
oz. ;  mace  1  oz. ;  salt  }  lbs. ;  lemon  juice  j  pint ; 
catsup  1  quart 

y.  Good  spirit,  or  sugar  coloring,  and  muahrpom 
catsup,  of  each  1  gal ;  Jamaica  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, and  shalots,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves,  cassia,  and 
mace,  bruised,  of  each  }  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  5  minutes,  then  digest  for  14  days,  and 
fltrain. 

BROWNING  FOR  GUN  BARRELS.  Fref, 
I.  Mix  1  oz.  each  of  aquafortis  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre ;  4  oz.  of  powdered  blue  vitriol ;  2  oz.  of 
tincture  of  iron,  and  water,  1^  pint ;  agitate  until 
dissolved.  £7s«.  Rub  this  on  the  barrel,  previously 
well  polished,  and  afterwards  cleaned  off  with  whi- 
ting to  remove  the  oil.  Let  it  remain  till  the  next 
day,  then  rub  it  off  with  a  stiff  bniaik  The  liquid 
may  be  again  applied  until  a  proper  odor  is  pro* 
dnced.  When  this  is  the  case,  wash  iu  pearlash 
water,  and  afterwards  in  clean  water,  and  then 
polish,  either  with  the  bifrnisher  or  with  bees- 
wax ;  or  apply  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish.  (See 
below.) 

II.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  dioBolve  as  last 

III.  Mix  equal  parts  of  butter  of  antimony  and 
sweet  oil,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  the  iron  pre- 
viously warmed. 

Remarks.  The  varnish  used  for  gun  barrels,  af- 
ter they  are  bronzed,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
of  shellac  and  one  or  two  drachms  of  dragon's 
Uood,  in  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  and  filtering  the  so- 
lution through  blotting  paper  into  a  bottle,  which 
must  be  kept  closely  corked. 

BRUCINE.  Syru  Bruoia.  Brucina.  Vomi- 
ciNA.  A  vegetable  alkali,  discovered  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  the  bark  of  the  Brucia  anti- 
•dysenterica,  and  afterwanis  combined  with  strych- 
nia in  nux  vomica. 

Prep.  Digest  ether  on  the  powdered  bark  of 
brucia  antidysenterica,  to  separate  a  fatty  matter ; 
strain,  add  alcohol  at  36^  Baume;  digest,  filter, 
•evaporate  to  dryness ;  dissolve  the  mass  in  water, 
add  liquid  snbacetate  of  lead ;  filter,  pass  sulphu- 
teted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  dear  liquor ;  filter 
tgain,  and  add  calcined  magnesia;  filter  again, 
trash  the  sediment  very  slightly  with  cold  water, 
dry,  digest  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit 
To  purify  the  brucine,  add  a  sdution  of  oxalic 
acid,  crystallize,  add  a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  40° 
EJAiune,  and  ether  at  60°,  to  extract  the  coloring 
-matter,  then  dinolve  the  oxalate  of  brucme  in 
wkM,  «dd  calcined  magnesUtt  filter;  digest  the 


sediment  in  aloohd,  filter,  and  let  the  spirit 
orate  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^e.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  ara  ^ 
soluble  in  850  parts  of  cold  and  500  parts  of  boil- 
mg  water.  When  added  to  the  dilute  acids  antB 
they  are  neutralized,  brucia  forms  crystalUzable 
salts,  easily  obtained  by  evaporation.  Of  these, 
the  sulphate  and  bisulphate,  the  muriate,  phos- 
phate, nitrate  and  binitrate,  acetate,  oxalate,  an^ 
some  others  have  been  examined  Most  of  these, 
especially  the  first  three  or  four,  are  very  solublo 
in  water.  Its  physiological  effects  are  similar  to 
strychnia,  but  it  is  said  to  possess  only  -^  of  the 
strenffth  of  that  alkali.  According  to  Dr.  Fuss 
and  rrofessor  Erdeman,  it  is  not  a  distinct  alka- 
loid, but  a  compound  of  strychnia  and  resin.  2}oBe. 
^  gr.  to  2  or  3  grs.  daily,  in  the  foim  of  pills  or 
solution.  It  is  given  in  similar  cases  to  those  for 
which  strychnia  is  prescribed :  viz.  paralysis,  im^ 
potence,  and  other  aJBfections  if  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  violent  poison.  Its  antidotes  are  the 
same  as  those  for  strychnia.  Teste.  Nitric  acid 
gives  it  a  fine  red  color,  which  is  removed  by  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid.  lodie 
acid,  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine,  also  turn  it  red. 

BRUCINE,  PILLS  OF.  Prep,  Broda  2 
grains ;  conserves  of  roses  and  liquorice  powder, 
of  each,  1  scruple ;  mix  and  divide  into  16  piUsi 
Dose.  1  to  6  daily,  at  first,  gradually  in< 
the  dose. 

BRUISES.    Treat  These  may  be  rubbed 
a  little  opodeldoc  or  soap  liniment ;  or  if  the  in- 
flaounation  be  considerable,  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  weak  goulard  water,  or  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  part 

BR  YON  IN.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  ex- 
tracted from  the  white  bryony  or  mandrake  root 
It  is  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice  by  fiitim- 
tion,  evaporation  to  dryness,  and  re-solution  in  al- 
cohoL  It  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  poisonous.  It 
forms  a  yellowish  white  mass. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQXJEAK,  (in  CooKnT.) 
Prep,  Cut  slices  from  a  cold  rouxid  of  beef;  1^ 
them  be  fried  quickly  until  brown,  and  put  them 
into  a  dish  to  keep  hot.  Clean  the  pan  from  the 
fat;  put  into  it  greens  and  carrots  previoudj 
boiled  and  chopped  small ;  add  a  little  bdtter,  pep- 
per, and  salt ;  make  them  very  hot,  and  put  them 
round  the  beef  with  a  little  gravy.  Cdd  poik 
boiled  is  a  better  material  for  bubble  and  squeak 
than  beef,  which  is  always  hard ;  in  either  case 
the  slices  should  be  very  thhk  and  li^tly  fried. 

BUGS.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to 
drive  away  these  noctural  marauders  and  enemies 
of  **  tired  nature*^  tweet  reetorer,  balmy  sUepJ* 
Among  the  most  certain  of  these  is  cleanliness. 
The  furniture  brokers  put  articles  infested  with 
this  insect  population  into  a  room  with  docia  and 
windows  fitting  quite  close,  when  they  subject 
them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  chlorina 
In  the  small  way,  poisonous  mixtures  are  ira- 
quently  resorted  to,  with  which  the  articles  are 
washed.  The  foUowuig  form  is  tEat  usually 
ployed: — 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriatic  acid,  of  ek^H, 
1  oz. ;  water  4  oz.  Dissolve,  then  add  tuipentino 
and  decoction  of  tobacco,  of  eadi,  )  of  a  pint 
Mix. 

%*  For  the  deooction  of  tobaooo,  boil  S  e^  of 
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tobMoo  in  a  pint  of  water.  Thb  miztuze  nrast 
be  applied  with  a  paint  brush.  Caution.  Thie 
wash  is  a  "  desMy  poison  /" 

The  fidlowing  extract  may  be  of  aoButance  to 
penons  interested  in  the  matter:-^*  Theee  pests 
exist  only  in  dirty  houses.  A  careful  housewife  or 
servant  will  soon  completely  destroy  them.  The 
surest  method  of  destruction  is  to  catch  them  in- 
dnridnaily  whea  they  attack  the  person  in  bed. 
When  their  bite  is  felt,  instantly  rise  and  light  a 
candle  and  capture  them.  This  may  be  trouble- 
some,  but  if  there  be  not  a  great  number,  a  few 
nights  will  finish  them.  When  there  is  a  large 
number,  and  they  have  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
timbers,  take  the  bed  in  pieces,  and  fill  in  all  the 
apertnres  and  joints  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  Scotch  nxaSL  A  piece  of  wicker-work,  called 
a  bog-trap,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  forms  a 
Veoeptacle  'for  them,  and  then  they  may  be  daily 
caught  till  no  more  are  left.  Fumigations  are 
very  dangerous,  and  rarely  effectual,  therefore  at- 
tempt no  such  project.  Oil-painting  a  wall  is  a 
sore  means  of  excluding  and  destroying  them." 
(Chamber's  Information  for  the  People,  Na  91,  p. 
653.)    . 

BUNIOX.  Cauoe  and  Treat  The  bunion, 
or  swelling  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is  pro- 
daced  by  the  same  cause  as  the  com — pressure 
and  irritation  by  friction.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  corns  will  succeed  in  cases  of  bunions ; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extension  of  the 
diseaae,  the  cure  of  course  is  more  tedious.  When 
a  bonion  is  commencing,  it  may  be  effectually 
stopped  by  poulticmg,  and  then  <^ning  with  a 
lancet ;  but  this  requires  caution,  and  should  be 
perlbnned  with  care. 

BUNS.  Prep,  I.  (Croee  Buns,)  To  flour  2^ 
lbs.,  add  sifted  sugar  J  lb.,  and  a  little  coriander 
seed,  cassia,  and  mace,  powdered  fine,  then  make 
a  paste  with  butter  J  lb.,  dissolved  in  hot  milk  J  a 
pint,  work  in  3  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  and  a  little 
salt ;  set  it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then 
make  it  into  buns,  and  again  set  them  before  the 
fire  on  a  tin  for  half  an  hour;  lastly,  brush  them 
aver  witli  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a  nice 
brown  in  a  moderate  oven. 

IL  {MadeireL,)  Butter  8  oz. ;  2  eggs;  flour 
1  lb. ;  powdered  sugar  6  oc ;  half  a  nutmeg, 
grated ;  powdered  ginger  and  caraway  seeds,  each 
1  teaspoonful ;  work  well  together,  then  add  sherry 
wine  1  gtaasfwl,  and  a^  much  milk  as  required. 
Bake  In  this  in  a  quick  oven. 

III.  {Plain,)  a.  Flour  2  IhL ;  butter  \  lb. ; 
si^ar  6  oz. ;  a  little  salt,  powdered  caraway  and 
ginger;  make  a  paste  with  yeast,  4  spoonfuls,  and 
warm  milk  a  sufficient  quantity,  then  proceed  as 
in  No.  I. 

b.  To  the  last  add^currants,  well  washed,  \  lb. 

IV.  {Rich,)  Dried  and  warm  fldhr  3  lbs. ;  pow- 
dered sogar  1  lb. ;  butter  24  lbs.,  melted  and  beat 
with  rose  water  4  oc.;  form  into  a  light  paste, 
with  {  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  place  it  for  an  hoar 
to  rise,  then  add  a  little  candied  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  and  1  lb.  of  currants,  and  make  the  whrne 
into  buns ;  set  them  before  the  fire  for  40  minutes, 
then  wash  them  over  with  milk,  and  put  a  little 
grated  peel  and  a  few  caraway  eomfits  on  the  top 


BUBGLARIES,  TO  PREVENT.    <<  In  w^r 


dition  to  the  usual  precautions  of  kwks  and  boll% 
alarum  bells  and  firearms,  three  things  have  been 
found  efficacious  in  preserving  houses  from  nightly 
depredators.  1st  A  light  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  2d.  A  email  dog,  m  a  room  on  the 
ffTOund  floor,  which  offers  the  means  of  its  running 
mto  a  place  of  safety  from  its  enemies :  not  to  be 
fed  too  high,  and  allowed  to  sleep  by  day.  3d. 
Some  aehee  fresh  from  the  fireplace  spread  before 
the  door,  underneath  the  window  or  other  place. 
Thns  the  thieves'  shoes  will  ereak,  the  dog  will  be 
roused  and  bark,  and  the  fear  of  detection  by  the 
approach  of  the  light,  will  deter  rogues  of  common 
feeling.  At  least,  should  they  enter,  the  dog  can- 
not be  readily  come  at  to  be  slain ;  and  the  scuffle 
occasioned  by  effecting  this  necessary  prelude  to 
robbery,  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  promote  inter- 
ruption from  within  or  wjthout" 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  These  are  too  weU 
known  to  require  description. 

Treat,  When  the  injury  is  merely  superficial,  a 
Uttlo  creosote  may  be  applied  to  the  part,  and  if  it 
be  a  scald,  the  vesicle  may  be  first  pierced  with  a 
needle,  and  the  aqueous  fluid  gently  squeezed  out 
When  creosote  is  not  to  be  procured,  a  liniment 
formed  with  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  basilicon  oint- 
ment, oil  of  turpentme  and  water  may  be  used  in- 
stead. When  the  part  is  very  hot  and  painful,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  on  the  surface  of  which 
a  few  drops  of  creosote,  or  the  liniment,  should  be 
spread  with  a  knife.  This  treatment  will  generally 
allay  the  pain,  after  which  a  dressing  of  any  sim- 
ple ointment  may  be  adopted.  In  many  severe 
flesh  bums  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive,  I  poured  creosote  plentifully  over  the 
part,  which  produced*  scareely  any  smarting  or 
pain,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  whilst  it  removed 
the  burning  sensation  that  previously  existed,  and 
the  charred  surface  assumed  a  dry  scabby  appear- 
ance, which,  by  dressing  with  simple  ointment, 
soon  came  off  and  left  the  part  beneath  both  sound 
and  healthy.  If  a  poultice  be  applied,  it  is  best  to 
keep  it  on  until  the  next  day,  when  in  general  a 
little  spermaceti  onitment  mread  on  a  bit  of  soft 
linen  may  be  used  instead.  Plunging  the  part  into 
cold  water  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  an  injury 
of  this  kind  will  frequently  prevent  any  fuither 
remedy  being  neeessary.  In  all  cases  of  bums 
and  scalds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  if  fever 
should  ensne,  laxative  medicines,  as  castor  oil  and 
epeom  salts,  should  be  administered. 

BURNING  LENS,  CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE. 
Take  two  circular  discs  of  plate  glass,  of  the  re- 
quisite dimensions,  and  place  one  at  each  end  of  a 
shaUow  tnbe ;  an  inch  long  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  any  size ;  they  are  kept  m  their  position  very 
fimily  by  means  of  screw  clamps,  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  the  two  lenses  for  showmg  Newton's 
concentric  colored  rings.  To  the  tube  is  fitted  a 
short  tube  with  a  stop-oock  attached ;  to  the  end 
of  this  tube  a  condensbg  syringe  is  fixed,  and  the 
cavity  between  the  glaases  filled  with  tuipenthM, 
varnish,  bleached  oil,  or  any  othelr  suitable  sub- 
stance of  a  high  lafraotive  power.  When  the 
glasses  have  attained  the  reqdsite  degree  of  curve- 
tiue,  the  stopcock  may  be  shut,  the  syringe  serewed 
off,  and  the  fluid  lens  (for  such  in  reality  it  is) 
mounted  for  use.    (Chemist,  iii.  50.) 

BUTTER.    Qualf  fe.  This  article  is  periiapi 
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employed  fot  this  puipose  with  advantage.  It  is 
only  necrasary  to  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  jelly, 
instead  of  mere  water,  to  add  yeast  and  salt,  and 
to  bake  in  the  commo^Di  way.  Dr.  Percival  has  re- 
commended the  addition  of  salep  for  this  purpose. 
1  oz.  of  salep  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  water  ;  S  lbs. 
of  flour ;  80  grains  of  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  yeast,  gave 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread ;  but  the  same  weight  of 
materials,  without  the  salep,  gave  only  2|  lb&  If 
too  much  salep  bo  added,  however,  it  wiU  give  its 
flavor  to  the  bread. 

BREAD,  WHITING'S,  (PxTtm.)  This  is 
made  by  dividing  the  dough  into  two  portions ;  to 
the  one  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to  the 
other,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  they  are  both 
well  kneaded  separately,  then  milled  together, 
formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  immediately.  No 
yeost  is  used. 

BREATH,  FCETID.  Scarcely  any  thmg  is 
more  disagreeable  or  disgusting  than  a  stinking 
breath.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  re- 
move this  annoyance,  depending  principally  on  the 
administration  of  aromatics,  which  by  theil*  odor 
might  smother  it  for  a  time ;  but  these  require  con- 
tinual repetition;  and  are  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  a 
stinking  breath  is  either  a  diseased  stomach  or  ca- 
rious teeth ;  when  the  former  is  the  case  aperients 
should  be  administered  ;  and  if  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, an  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  castor  oil  occasionally.  When  rotten  teeth 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  removed ;  or,  if  this 
be  impossible,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty 
teeth  often  cause  the  breath  to  nnell.  The  usjb  of 
the  tooth-brash  should  be  a  daily  habit  Occa- 
sionally rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  little  clean 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda,  has  been  added,  is 
an  effective  method.  The  following  lozenges  have 
also  been  recommended  t — 

Gum  catechu  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  orris 
powder  1  oz. ;  make  them  mto  a  paste  with  mucil- 
age, and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  neroli.  One  or  two 
may  be  sucked  at  pleasure. 

BREAKFAST  POWDER.  8yn.  Ryb  Cop- 
fee.  DiLLENios's  Dirrb.  Hunt's  Economical 
Breakfast  Powder.  Rye  roasted  alolig  with  a 
little  ikt.  Use.  As  a  substitute  for  foreign  coflee, 
of  which  it  is  one  Of  the  cheapest  and  best 

BREE'S  ANTI-ASTHMATIO  PLASTER. 
Prep.  Simple  diachylon  1  oz; ;  powdered  camphor 
and  powdered  opium,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  sweet  oU  ^  a 
teaspoonful.  Proe.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  oil, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
the  powders;  spread  it  on  leather  befbre  it  gets 
cold.  Remark.  It  is  better  made  with  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  opium. 

BREWING.    The  art  of  making  beer. 

General  rtotiee.  Before  entering  on  a  description 
of  the  process  of  brewing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  apparatus  and  materials  required  for  its 
conduct 

The  apparatus  consista  cf, 

1.  A  copper  or  holler  capable  of  holding  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed ; 
with  a  gauge-stick  to  determine  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given  depth  therein.  A  cop- 
per holding  about  140  gallons  is  a  convenient  size 
§K  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt 


2.  A  mash'tub,  or  tun,  capable  of  eont 
rather  more  than  the  copper. 

3.  Otu  or  more  tunSf  or  veaeeU,  to  fermant 
beer  in. "  ^ 

4.  Hir^e  or  four  shallow  coolers  to  reduce 
wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper  temperati 
for  fermenling. 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  wooden  bowls,  for  baul* 
ing,  Ac 

6.  A  thermomeier  with  a  scale  reaching  fiaom 
zero  to  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

7.  A  suitable  number  of  casks  (clean)  to  con- 
tain the  beer. 

8.  One  or  more  large  funnels,  or  tunnert. 

9.  Two  or  mare  clean  pails, 

10.  A  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportionate  to  tlia 
brewing. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  value  from  JCIO  xs^ 
wards,  to  many  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewing;  but  the  whole  of  them,  necessary 
for  a  private  family,  may  "be  bought  for  k-«  than 
the  former  amount  By  proper  care  they  will  last 
for  30  or  40  years,  and  still  be  in  a  useful  state. 
The  place  where  these  vessels  are  kept,  and  tha 
operations  carried  on,  is  called  the  "  Brewhouse^ 

The  materials  .neceaBary  to  brew  beer  aire,  good 
malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  a  little  yeast. 

The  malt  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill  before 
brewing,  that  it  may  be  acted  on  the  more  readily 
by  the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too^emall, 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  thick  ;  the  cnisfa- 
ed  mdt  may  advantageously  lie  for  a  few  days  in 
a  cool  situation,  by  which  it  will  attract  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently its  soluble  portion  will  be  the  more  easily 
dissolved  out  by  the  water  used  in  mashing.  Pale 
malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or  brown 
malt  A  bushel  of  malt  should  make  a  bushel  and 
a  quarter  when  ground,  and  a  quarter  should  yield 
between  9^  and  10  bushels,  the  quantity  slightly 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  bruising  it  has 
undergone.  On  the  large  scale,  mhlt  is  grbrnid  in 
crushing  mills,  furnished  with  iron  rollers  ;  and  on 
a  small  scale,  by  wooden  rollers  or  small  mills 
worked  by  hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt 
is  generally  bought  ready  ground,  for  convenience 
sake.  (See  Malt.) 

The  hops  should  be  those  of  the  previous  season, 
and  for  general  purposes  grown  in  Kent ;  bat  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  malt  liquor.  East  Kent  hops  should 
be'  used ;  and  where  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  for 
some  long  time,  those  known  by  the  names  of 
Country's,  Alton* s,  or  Farnham  Hops  must  be 
employed.  The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  a 
given  measure  of  malt  varies  from  2  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 
of  the  former,  to  1  quarter  of  the  latter,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  brewing.  For  good  strong 
beer,  4  lbs.  or  4J  lbs.  is  usually  suflicient,  but  when 
the  Uquor  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  intended  to  be 
highly  aromatic,  and  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  I 
lb.  of  hops  niiay  be  used  to  every  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Mild  porter  has  about  3  lbs. 
to  the  quarter,  and  weak  common  beer  has  fre- 
quently only  about )  lb.  of  hops  to  the  bushel  of 
malt  A  portion  of  hops  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  finer  sort  of  beer,  afl,er  it  is  casked,  as  wo 
shall  presently  explain. 

I  The  water  should  be  soft  and  clear,  the  yeast 
sweet  and  good,  and  all  the  vessels  and  casks  both 
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It  -and  clean.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  with  the 
fatter  especially,  the  best  brewing  in  the  world  will 
be  iiselesB. 

Pbocesb   of   bebwino.     This  may  be  divided 


L   I'Ke   mashing.    This   <^ration   consists  in 
placing  the  ground  or  braised  malt  in  a  large  tub 
«r  ^*  tun,**  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  mash'tunr* 
macerating  it  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  lastly 
drawing  off  the  wort  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
o¥er  v^hich  a  bunch  bf  straw, "or  a  strainer,  or  false 
bottom,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  malt  passing  out 
akrng  with  the  liquor.  Daring  the  process  of  mash- 
mg,  a  peculiar  principle,  called  by  chemists  diae- 
tasty  reacts  upon  the  starch  also  contained  in  the 
matt,  and  converts  it  £ist  into  a  species  of  gum, 
eailed  by  the  French  chemists  "  dextrine"  and 
then  into  a  species  of  sugar  resembling  that  pro- 
doedH  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  starch  converted  into  sugar  in  this 
way,  the  stifmger  and  finer  will  be  the  wort     It 
thenfbre  becomes  a  desideratum  with  the  brewer 
to  maah  at  a  temperatuse  that  will  most  fiilly  pro- 
mote this  object    It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
temperature'  for  this  purpose  varies  from  157^  to 
160^,  bat  when  more  than  one  Uqfior  is  used,  the 
first  should  be  soipething  lower  than  the  former, 
the  next  may  be  between  the  two,  .and  the  third 
may  slightly  exceed  the  latter,  or  be  about  165^ 
or  170°.    The  action  of  the  first  mash  is  merely 
to  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  the  malt  aliready 
formed ;  that  of  the  second  to  convert  the  starch 
into  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase ;  the  third 
to  fully  complete  this  object,  as  well  as  to  carry 
away  the  remaining  portions  of  extract 

liie  mashing  is  usually  performed  by  filling  the 
eopper  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires 
the  temperature  of  145°  in  summer,  or  167°  in 
^  winter*,  45  gallons  ieure  run  off  into  the  mash-tun, 
'  and  1  quarter  of  crushed  malt  gradually  tlirown  in 
and  well  mixed  by  laborious  working,  until  it  -be- 
oomes  thoroughly  incorporated  and  no  lumps  re- 
main ;  the  agitation  is  then  continued  for  30  or  40 
BUDBtes,  when  36  gallons  of  water  from  the  boiler, 
at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  added,  and  the  whole 
again  well  agitated  until  thorouglily  mixed.  The 
mash'tun  i6  now  closely  covered  up,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the  wort  is 
drawn  off  into  the  "underback,"  and  generally 
amounts  to  about  50  to  52  gallons :  60  gallons  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  next  added  to 
the  inaah-tun,  previonsly  drained  well,  and  after 
being  well  worked,  the  whole  is  covered  up  as  be- 
fore.  This  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  far  an  hour, 
when  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  malt  again  drained 
ready  for  the  third  mash.  This  time  only  35  gal- 
lons of  water  are  added  at  200°,  and  allowed  to 
■tand  for  J  an  hour,  when  it  is  run  off  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  and  the  malt  allowed  to  drain. 
The  worts  are  now  ready  for  boiling. 

In  some  cases  only  the  first  and  second  mash  is 
used  for  strong  beer,  and  the  third  kept  for  table, 
or  as  water  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  with. 
In  Scotland  (see  Scotch  Ale)  the  brewer  only 
mashes  once,  and  afterwards  washes  his  malt  by 
fieqoent  showers  or  "  sparges"  of  water,  by  which 
be  gets  a  wort  of  greater  strength  in  proportion  to 
Hi  quantity.    In  operating  as  above,  the  average 


or  mean  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  145°,  of 
the  second  170°,  and  of  the  third  180=*.  la  win- 
ter the  mean  temperature  may  be  reckoned  as  6 
or  7°  lower.  A  quarter  of  malt  in  this  way  will 
produce  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  by  the 
sacchorometer  of  1*234,  or  equal  to  84  lbs.  of  ex- 
tract    (See  Saccuaeombter.) 

It  is  calculated  that  32  gallons  of  the  water 
eihployed  in  the  mashing  remain  in*  the  grafns  af- 
ter the  wort  is  drawn  off 

II.  Boiling.  The  wort  is  next  transferred  to 
the  copper,  and  heated  to  the  boiMng  point  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  large  breweries  where  several  cop- 
pers are  employed,  the  first  mash  is  no  sooner  run 
into  the  underback,  than  it  is  trahsferred  to  the 
wort  copper,'  and  immediately  boiled,  and  the  *fuo- 
oessive  mashings  lidded  as  soon  as  drawn  off;  but 
in  private  houses,  where  there  is  only  one  copper, 
the  boiling  cannot  be  commenced  until  the  water 
for  the  last  mashing  is  removed.  In.  some  cases 
the  worts  are  brewed  separately,  thus  producing  2 
or  3  qualities  of  beer,  viz.  strong  ale  or  stout, 
beer,  and  table  beer.  No  sooner  has  the  boilmg 
c<Mnmenced  than  the  hops  may  bo  added,  and  the 
boiling  continued  for  2  or  3  hours  or  more.  In 
some  breweries  the  beer  is  boiled  for  several  hours, 
and  tt^  Belgium  it  is  said  that  this  is  even  con- 
thiued  for  10  or  12  hours,  but  too  much  boiling 
drives  off  the  flavor  of  the  hope.  In  general,  two 
hours  good  boiling  will  be  found  sufiicient  In 
small  brewings  the  fint  wort  should  be  sharply 
boiled  for  1  hour,  and  the  second  for  2  hours. 
But  if  intended  for  beer  of  long  keeping,  the  time 
should  be  extended. half  an  hour.  The  hops  should 
be  strained  from  each  preceding  wort,  and  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  succeeduig  one. 
Between  the  boilings  the  fire  should  be  damped 
with  wet  cinders,  and  the  copper  door  set  open. 

For  small-beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2 
hours  for  the  third. 

It  is  reckoned  that  {^  to  -|^  part  of  the  wort  is 
dissipated  in  steam  during  the  process  of  boilmg, 
but  this  must  of  course  depend  altogether  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  and  the  length  of 
time  the  boiling  is  continued. 

III.  Cooling.  The  boiling  being  finished,  the 
wort  is  run  off  from  the  copper  into  the  hopback, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  strainer  to  keep  back 
the  hops.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large  square 
shallow  vessels  called  "  coolers,"  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  to  cool  it  down  to  a 
proper  fermenting  temperature  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  brewing.  The  wort  should  be  laid 
BO  shallow  as  to  cool  within  6  or  7  hours  to  the 
temperature  of  about  60°.  In  worm  weather,  the 
depth  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches;  but  m 
cold  weather  it  may  be  5  or  6  inches.  As  soon  tm 
the  heat  has  fallen  to  about  60°,  it  should  be  in- 
stantly tunned  and  yeasted. 

It  is  reckoned  that  by  the  joint  evaporation 
from  the  boilers  and  coolers^  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  40  gallons  per  quarter. 

In  private  fainilies  a  good  way  is  to  bring  the 
wort  from  the  copper  in  pails,  and  to  pour  it  into 
a  basket  or  a  hamper,  set  over  the  coolers,  by 
which  means  the  hops  will  be  retained,  and  tin 
beer  run  through  clear. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.     Hydraaal- 

phuret  of  ammpnia  is  UBiially  employed  and  sold 
for  this  aiticle,  bat  the  liquor  prepared  by  Boyle's 
pxocesB  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Lus- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  however  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  staked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniac^  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation. 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  Uhck  rosm,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosin,  melted  together. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Clean,  wash,  blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beaf  them  up  with  a 
Uttie  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  Uie  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fntteis,  and 
fry  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  unmediatCi- 
ly  covers  the  srrain,  and  which  is  left,  in  the. bolting 
machine.  U9e,  It  is  laigely  employed  by  the 
calico  printeiB,  when  diffOMd  through,  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  fromthose  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  waim  water,  ibrms  an  exceU 
4ent  emollient  tbot^bath.  Infused  in  water,  (Inran 
tea,)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoaksentfs,  and,  taken 
in  quantity,  proves  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatpe&  It  is  finquently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  bread,-  by  the  poorer  ordem. 

BRANDY,  fifyn.  Eau  dh  Vie.  Aqua  ViTiB. 
Spiritus  Gaijjous.  Brai^dt-winb.  The  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  the"  distillation '  of  wine. 
When  fust  distilled  it  is  eolorless,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from  the  wood  of  the  casks,  in 
which  state  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  poeseaees, 
is  imparted  to.it  by  adding  a  little  spirit  coloring, 
(burnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  Sanders  wood  as  well,  and  is  intended  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natural  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
mattor  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
ceeds an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum ;  but  the  public  tasto  has  been 
gradually  vitiated  in  this  respect,  until  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  fuH  "  htandy  color"  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  sell. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  and  aze  those  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preferance  being  ffencmlly 
given  to  the  former.  Th^  brandies  of  Rochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy  are  veiy  inferior. 

The  (AMUtituents  of  brandy  are  alodliol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  oenanthic  ether,  odoring  matter,  and 
tannm.  .It  is  from  the  presence  of  Uie  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  Th^  quantity  of 
«loohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent  When  first  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
ttvieiproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  usually  tnken  from  the  bond  store 
for  sale,  seldom  exseeds  3  or  4  nnderproot  From 
considerable  potsonal  acqnaintanoe  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  m  aaeeitii^,  that  bnndKea 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  an 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  common  pvae- 
tioe  in  France  to  add  spirit  of  wine  and  coloring  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  point  desired  by 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  same  in 
the  invoice ;  or  where  the  purchaser  is  not  leeU 
acquainted  with  the  $ubjeet,  and  desires  a  strong 
spirit  at  a  low  rAte  j  to  sell  him  brandy  so  mixed  as 
seuuine.  The  very-  finest  brandies  average  from 
5  to  10  u.  p.,  and  never  exceed  about  2  n.  p. ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  i  their  weight  of  water, 
and  from  their  boiling  point  being  higher*  they 
coDM  over  more  highly  charged  with  essential  oil, 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
grape,  and  thus  pos^eae  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  an  so 
much  esteemed.  FVench  brandy  or  wine,  distillfid 
,  at  a  low  tempterature-in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  scarcely  .flavored  spirit.  . 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  France 
varies  considerably  from  that  which  is  dniitJL  on 
the  continent,  principally  from*  its  being  prepmred, 
or,  as  it  is  technicallv  termed,  **  made  up,"  for  the 
London  maricet,  which  means  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  spirit,  coloring,  Slc  above  deocribed. 
The  coounon  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is 
sold  in  E^ngland  is  about  11  or  12  u.  p.,  and  below 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  seiiable  by  .the  excise.  Tlie 
strength  at  which  it  »  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
ia  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  whicbit  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unless  it  be 
specially  agreed  upon.  In  large  quantities  and 
from  bond,  of  coune  the  strength  depends  mnefa 
upon  the  age  and  quaUty  of  the  qihit  A  fine  old 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  8  or  10  n.  p.,  while  ime  of 
the  last  yeaPsi  vintage  of  a  conunoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  n.  ^.  But  these  distinctions 
are  familiar  to  every  experienoed  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  descrip- 
tive both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  "  eon 
de^vie  tuperieure**  or  cognac  brandy ,  is  generally 
obtained  from  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  distil- 
lation, and  is  nmariJLable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone,  bottles,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the  same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  eaaks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  colored  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  Jiqwever,  it  generaliy  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tint 

The  "  eau  de  vie  ordinaire**  or  common  brandy, 
is  distilled  from  high-colored  white  or  red  wines, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0'948,  and  varies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  dt  mare^  is  obtained  from  the 
lees  of  vine|rar  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes  flrom  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed, 
and  the  commonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  essential  oil  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  oeeond^*  is  the  weak  spuit 
that  passes  over  lifter  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off,  and  the  receiver  changed,  .  It  ia  uoed 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d'HoUande**  is  bran- 
dy about  19®  Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  *9420,  the  common 
strength  at  which  it  is  ratailml  m  Fhince,  and  will 
stand  the  «<  frorf"  or  '<  bead  ** 
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mie  **  emu  devUd  preuve  tThuiU^  ia  the  fltrong- 
aat  brandy  nsaally  drank ;  it  is  about  23*^  Baame, 
or  tp.  gr.  *918 ;  pure  olive'  oil  will  just  sink  in  it ; 
bence  the  above  term. 

The  "  eau  dt  vie  fort"  \m  usually  prepared  by 
the  redistillation  pf  con^mon  brandy,  keeping  the 
first  portion  separate.  It  answers  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  12  difierent  strengths,  distin- 
guished by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  "  preuve 
i^HoUande"  The  weakest  is.  called  cinq-six,  or 
},«nd.the  strongest  trois-neuf,  or  J,  the  difference 
between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  wiU 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  "preuve"  When  it  would 
make  9  parts.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  *839. 

The  esprit  de  vin  m  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
(hSSO  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  in 
France  mffers  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
practised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit. 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  English. 
It  is  the  materials. alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  superiority  of  the  product  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  baa  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  poasesnng 
some  peculiarity  confuted  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
on  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dis- 
Actions:  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
in  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  converted  into  brandy. 

The  Strbnoth  op  Brandy  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  for  which  purpose 
Sike's  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
from  the  value  of  spirit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  though  grreat  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pur.  Very  little  perfectly  pur©  French  brandy 
is  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  -The  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to'buy 
of  some  known  reqKctable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  housesi  as  Betts,  Bretta, 
Bootkj  and  GrimhU.  From  the  two  former  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
price  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  importation  of  foreign  brendr  for  home  con- 
sQmption  amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REDUCED.)  L  To  20  gallons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
brandy. 

IL  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallobs  of  spirit  of  wme,  (58  o.  ^.,)  8  gal- 
fens  of  water,  and  1  pint  of  fl[ood  coloring.  Rum- 
laafie  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day. 

JEemarifc*.    The  above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
<<  improving**  But  such  is  the ^verty  of  the  pal* 
ate  of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  whicji  ii 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  mixture,  and  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exdaims,  "  Ah ! 
this  is, a  drop  of  the  reoL" 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Syn.  British  Co- 
GNAC.  Imitation  Cognac,  Slo.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wrei:  hed  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  pf  the  name,  wliich  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fieu:t,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  thes(B,  corn,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
ern experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formuliB,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavorless 
mal^  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  different  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  }  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  \  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  gallons  of  wme  bottoms  or  flavor 
stuff  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gallons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  spirit  mto  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognac 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  }  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pint  of  good  spirit  coloring.  Bung  closer 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarkak 
Age  im^rovcf  tha  above  article,  and  rendezB  II 
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"  Metallic  Bpoons  are  used  when  the  auhetance 
to  be  examined  is  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  only,  and  might  undergo  some  change 
by  immediate  contact  with  the  charcoaL  When 
the  spoon  is  used,  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  should 
be  directed  to  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the 
sutistance  under  examination,  and  not  be  imme* 
diately  applied  to  the  substance  itself.  The  ban* 
die  of  the  spoon  may  be  inserted  into  a  piece 
of  charcoal ;  and  if  a  very  intense  heat  is  re* 
quired,  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  may  be  adapted  to 
a  hole  in  the  charcoal.  Small  portions  may  be 
taken  up  by  platina  forceps.  Saits  and  volatUe 
substances  are  to  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  enlarged  according  to  circimiBtan- 
ces,  so  as  to  form  a  small  matrass?' 

When  the  behavior  of  the  substance  has  been 
observed  in  this  way,  it  is  melted  with  various 
fluxes,  as  microcosmic  salt,  borax,  &c.,  and  their 
action  examined,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
flame,  by  which  means  its  composition  may  be 
generally  ascertained,  by  reference  to  any  worit 
on  mineralogy. 

Beginners  are  usually  unable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  from  the  jet,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  simple  to  accomplish.  The  operation 
depends  upon  a  little  artifice  in  blowing  through 
the  pipe,  which  is  in  reality  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe than  to  acquire.  **  The  efiect  intended  to 
be  produced  is  a  continual  stream  of  air  for  many 
minutes,  if  necessary,  without  ceasing.  This  is 
done  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  conununication  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  passage  of  the  nostrils ; 
by  which  means  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that 
by  the  muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a  continual 
t^am  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  the  mouth  begins 
to  be  empty,  it  is  replenished  by  the  lungs  in  an 
instant,  while  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the 
roof  of  the  month,  and  replaced  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  pronouncing  the  monosyllable  tut. 
In  this  way,  the  stream  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be 
not  urged  too  impetuously ;  and  even  in  this  case 
no  other  fatigue  is  felt  thar  that  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lips."  (Ure.) 

For  producing  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  the 
flame  is  blown  with  a  jet  of- oxygen  gas,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  called  an  "  oxygen  blowpipe;" 
or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  burned, 
when  it  is  called  an  "  oxy^hydrogen"  blowinpe. 
The  heat  produced  by  the  last  is  so  great  that  no 
substance  can  stand  before  it.  The  most  refrac- 
tory native  compounds,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
flint,  chalk,  plumbago,  &«.,  are^mmediately  fused. 
Gold  is  volatilized,  and  iron  is  rapidly  consumed 
the  instant  it  is  placed  in  the  flame.  To  use  this 
wonderful  instrument  with  safety,  and  to  prevent 
an  explosion,  a  pecoliariy  constructed  jet  is  re- 
quired. The  principal  blowpipes  in  general  use 
are  figured  in  the  acoompanymg  engravings.  The 
shape  of  the  common  blowpipe  adopted  by  the 
experimentalist  may  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  its 
employer. 

This  apparatus  is  also  furnished  with  valves  and 
springs. 

Beside  the  following  there  are  several  other  va- 
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],  Ozy-hydrocea  Uowplpe. 
8,  Black's  do. 

3,  Ber(Ei]iaii*s  do. 

4,  Pepy*»  do. 

5,  WollasUm*t         do. 

6,  Hemniiig^s  lafety  Jet  l3r  the  oxy-hfdrocBB  dlttsu 

«,  Pipe  conveying  oxygen  gas. 

A,  Do.        do.        hydrogen  gas.  ' 

e,  Ball  smffiMi  with  fine  wire  ganxe. 

«,  Jet,  (internai  diameter  1-dOth  of  as  Inch.) 

rioties  of  blowpipes,  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  by 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  (hence  called 
"hydrostatic  blotopipea,**)  or  the  flame  blown 
with  the  vapor  of  boiling  alcohol,  (*<  tpirit  bUnD- 
pipe.") 

Use.  The  blowpipe  is  of  most  extensive  appU- 
catidn  in  qualitative  analysis,  especially  of  min- 
erals, and  its  use  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  young  chemist 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Gahn  on  the  Blowpipe;  to 
Ure's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  to  Campbell's 
Translation  of  Kobell^s  Instructions  for  the  Dis- 
crimination of  Minerals ;  and  to  the  Chemist, 
iv.  462. 

BLUBBER.  This  substance,  which  is  so  plen- 
tiful on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  fonns 
a  very  rich  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  land, 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  to  every  20  or  30 
loads  of  mould,  together  with  a  chaldron  of  lime 
per  acre.  It  must  be  well  turned  over,  and  alter 
lying  3  or  4  months  the  land  will  be*  in  prime  con- 
dition. 

BLUE,  CHARCOAL.  Prep.  Triturate  car- 
bonized vine  stalks  with  an  equal  weight  of  pot- 
ash, then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  place  it  oiv^r 
the  fire,  until  the  mixture  ceases  to  swell,  keeping 
it  well  stirred  all  the  time ;  next  allow  it  to  cool, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  saturate  the  excess  of 
alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  be- 
comes blue,  and  a  dark  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  turns  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  when  dried 
and  heated. 

BLUE,  COBALT.  Prep.  I.  Dissolve  Zaffi« 
lib.  in  ) lb.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  by  digestion  for  some  hours, 
evaporate  neariy  to  drjrness,  then  dissolve  in  v^arm 
water,  filter  and  add  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down ;  col- 
lect this  on  a  filter  and  wash  it  with  cold  water, 
then  mix  it  while  still  moist  with  8  timee  its 
weight  of  freshly  precipitate  hydrate  of  alumina, 
also  well  washed  and  still  moist  Stir  them  to- 
gether until  dry ;  lastly,  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
cherry  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  after  which  cool  the 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

IL  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  as 
above,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  neutral  nitrat* 
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tf  e^Mt,  and  mix  it  with  ptire  moitt  alumina, 
then  diy  it  and  proceed  as  before. 

Vf.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 
with  imittoaia  alam,  collect  the  precipitate,  wash, 
dry,  and  heat  it  to  a  cherry  red  as  before. 

Ute,  A  beautiful  blue  pigment,  very  perma- 

BHlt 

BLUE,  CHEMIG.  Sym  Saxon  Blux.  Li- 
OVID  Blux.  Sulphatk  of  Inoioo.  Prep,  I. 
lod^  lib.;  oil  of  vitriol  8  lbs.  Proc,  Put  the 
I  teid  into  an  earthenware  pan,  placed  in  a  tub  of 
!  mter  to  keep  it  cool,  and  add  the  indigo,  pre- 
TioiiBly  reduced  to  fine  powder,  in  small  succes- 
mt  portions,  carefully  stirring  to  prevent  it  heaU 
tag.  When  all  the  indigo  has  been  added,  cover 
up  the  veasel  and  let  it  stand  for  4  boun,  occa- 
MDsUy  stirring  it  during  the  time ;  lastly,  dilute 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

IL  Indigo  1  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol  4  oz. ;  dissolve  as 
before;  the  next  day  add  1  oz.  of  dry  potash ;  let 
itfltand  a  day  longer,  then  dilute  it  with  12  oz.  of 
water. 

Ute,  In  dyeing  greens  and  blues,  either  with- 
out preparation  or  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
tartar. 

BLUE,  CHINA,  ^vn.  Royal  Smalts.  Prep. 
Giiad  together  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffre,  with  an 
eqoal  weight  of  potash,  and  8  times  its  weight  of 
feldipar.  Then  submit  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a 
erucibte.  Use.  To  paint  pottery,  and  as  a  pig- 
ment 

BLUE,  IRON.  Prep.  PrecipiUte  a  filtered 
lelation  of  protosnlphate  of  iron,  with  aiuother  of 
phoiphate  of  soda.  Collect  the  powder,  wash 
and  dry  it    Ute.  A  lively  sky-blue. 

BLUE,  MOLYBDENUM.  Prep.  Dissolve 
nlpharet  of  molybdenum  m  nitric  acid,  then  add 
tome  tki  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  After 
digMtion  for  some  time,  pour  off  the  dear  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Mix  the  powder  thus  oIh 
tiised  with  moist  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  in  ma- 
iaag  cobalt  blue,  and  heat  it  to  nearly  a  dull 
nd. 

BLUE,  MOUNTAIN.  Carbonate  of  copper, 
nixed  with  earthy  matter. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  8  oz.  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of 
water,  then  add  simultaneously,  separate  solutions 
flf  prariate  of  potash  and  common  pearlash,  un- 
tii  they  cease  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  lastly, 
aDow  the  liquid  to  deposite,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, wash  the  remainder  well  with  water,  and 
dqr  it  Or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 
be  fiist  made  and  precipitated  with  the  prussiate 
ef  petaah,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  solution 
tt  alnm  and  a  solution  of  pearlash,  added  until 
it  eeases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 

BLUE,  SUPERB  LIQUID.  Prep.  Put  mto 
a  email  matrass  or  common  vial  1  oz.  of  pure 
P^vaan  blue  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  ov^r  it 
frnn  1^  ox.  to  2  oz.  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 
The  mixture  produces  an  efiervescence  and  the 
pranate  soon  assumes  the  consistence  of  thin 
peate.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  hours,  then 
dflute  it  with  8  or  9  oz.  of  water,  and  preserve  the 
Mior  thus  diluted  m  a  bottle  well  stopped. 

The  mtensity  of  tliis  color  may  be  lessened*  if 


nece«ary,  by  new  doses  of  water.  •  If  the  whoto 
of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  1  quart  of  water,  it 
will  still  exhibit  a  color  sufficiently  dark  for  wash- 
mgprints. 

BLUE,  STONE.  Sym  Fxo  Blvk.  Thumb 
Blue.  Knob  Blue.  Crown  Blub.  Mecklbm- 
BUBo  Blub.  Queen's  Blub.  Prep.  Mix  finely 
powdered  indigo  with  starch  paste  until  a  proper 
color  be  produced,  then  make  it  into  small  lumps. 
II.  Instead  of  starch  use  whiting  and  a  little 
weak  size.  Use.  Emploved  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  faint  blue  tinge  to  linen. 

BLUE  DYE.  Proe.  Pint  give  the  goods  a 
mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse  them  well  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added. 

II.  Boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  then  add  1  os. 
each  of  tartar  and  verdigris  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed,  and  boil  again. 

III.  Bilberries,  elder-berries,  mulberries,  privet- 
berries,  and  several  other  vegetable  blue  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  to  dye  blue  as  above  instead 
of  logwood. 

Remark*.  By  Increasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
the  color  verges  on  purple,  and  by  employing  a 
little  acetate  of  iron  or  men  copperas,  the  darker 
shades  are  produced.  Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and 
alkalis  turn  it  more  on  the  blue,  and  a  mordant  of 
tin  imparts  a  violet  cast  None  of  these  dyes, 
however  skilfully  managed,  are  so  permanent  as 
those  produced  with  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 
(See  Indigo,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Dteinq.) 

BOARDS,  MARBLE,  6lc,  TO  TAKE  OIL 
AND  GREASE  OUT  OF.  I.  Make  a  paste 
with  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water,  cover  the  spots 
therewith,  let  it  dry  on,  and  the  next  day  scour  it 
off  with  soft  or  yellow  soap. 

II.  Make  a  paste  with  soft  soap,  fuller's  earth, 
and  a  little  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above. 

III.  Make  a  paste  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  wa- 
ter, and  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above.  Remarkg, 
Observe  not  to  touch  the  last  mixture  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  very  caustic  unless  it  be  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

BOERHAAVE'S  RULES  FOR  PRESERV- 
ING  HEALTH. 

'*  Keep  the  feet  warm  ; 
The  head  cool ;  and 
The  body  open." 

These  rules  are  very  c<»icise,  and  convey  di- 
rections which,  though  valuable,  are  too  often  neg- 
Icctcd. 

BOILING  POINT.  The  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter may  be  raised  considerably  above  SIS*'  Fahr. 
by  the  addition  of  saline  matter.  Thus,  60  parta 
of  dry  acetate  of  soda  added  to  40  of  water  raise 
the  boiling  point  to  256°  Fahr.,  and  30  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda  added  to  70  of  water  raise  it  to 
224  Fahr.  As  in  practice,  however,  it  proves  in- 
convenient to  employ  a  saturated  solution  for  a 
bath,  from'  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continually 
inducing  the  salt  to  crystallize,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
it  considerably  below  that  point  By  means  of 
such  solutions  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  ev^K>rata 
fluids  and  desiccate  solids  at  any  required  temper- 
ature. The  boilmg  point  of  baths  containing  dif« 
ferent  salts  may  be  seen  below. 
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Table  of  the  Boiling  Points  of  several  Saline  So- 
lutions, abridged  firom  the  Table  of  Mr.  T. 
Griffiths.    (Jour.  Science,  xviii.  89.) 


Names  of  Salts. 

Dry  Bait  in 
100. 

Boillnf 
Point. 

Acetate  of  soda,  .     .    . 
Nitrate  of  soda,    .    .    . 
Rochelle  salt,  .... 

Nitre,     ...... 

Muriate  of  ammonia,     . 
Tartrate  of  potash,   .     . 
Muriate  of  soda,  .     .     . 

Ditto, 

Muriate  of  lime,  .     .     . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  . 
Snpersulphate  of  potash. 

Borax, 

Phosphate  of  soda,    .    . 
Carbonate  of  soda,    .     . 
Muriate  of  bar^'ta,    .    . 

Alum 

SulphiLie  of  potash,  .    . 
Bitartrate  of  potash. 
Sulphate  of  soda,      .    • 

60 
60 
90 
74 
50 
68 
30 
20 
40 
57-5 

? 
52-5 

? 

7 
45 
52 
17-5 

9-5 
31-5 

256°  F. 

246 

240 

238 

236 

234 

224 

218-75 

216-5 

222 

222 

222 

222 

220 

220 

220 

215 

214 

213 

Remarks,  From  5  to  9  degrees  are  usually  lost 
by  passing  through  the  vessel,  depending  on  its 
thickness  and  materials.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  in  glass  vessels,  imder  common  circum- 
stances, varies  from  212*54^  to  215*6°,  and  in  per- 
fectly pure  and  smooth  glass  vessels,  water  may 
be  heated  to  221°  F.  without  boiling.  (M.  F. 
Marcet) 

BOILS.  TVeai,  When  these  appear,  suppura- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  poultices  of  bread  and 
linseed  meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  their  getting  hard.  When  poul- 
tices are  inconvenient,  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  water,  or  the  application  of  stimulating  plas- 
ters, may  be  adopted  instead.  When  sufficiently 
ripe,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread 
on  a  piece  of  clean  Unt  or  linen.  The  diet  may  be 
full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the  tumor 
and  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  when  it  should  be 
lessened,  and  tne  bowels  opened  by  some  saline 
purgatives,  as  salts  or  cream  of  tartar.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  the  for- 
mation of  boils,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  taken,  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sea-bathing,  if  possible. 

BO  LAS.  Prep.  Into  2  lbs.  of  flour  pour  {  pint 
of  warm  milk,  a  small  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  6 
eggs ;  make  them  into  a  dough,  add  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter, by  degrees,  and  let  it  rise  for  1  hour,  then  mix 
in  1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  make  the  mass  into 
cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously  well 
buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  candied  or- 
ange or  lemon  peel ;  lastly,  bake  them. 

BOLUS  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  Powdered  alum 
and  conserve  roses,  of  each  15  grs. ;  sirup  of  or- 
ange peel  or  sai&on  to  mix.     Used  in  fluxes,  &c. 

BOLUS  OF  MUSK.  Prep.  1.  Musk  15  gre. ; 
camphor  5  grs. ;  powdered  gum  3  grs. ;  mix  with 
sirup  of  sanron.  Use.  In  convulsions  and  typhus 
fover. 

II.  Musk  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  each 


10  giB. ;  conserve  of  roses  q^  s. ;  to  make  a  boliHb 
Use.  Sometimes  given  every  three  hours  in  moiti* 
fication  accompanied  with  spasms. 

BOLUS,  PURGING,  (for  Dogs.)  Prep.  J». 
lap  and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs. ;  ginger  4  gzB-; 
soap  10  grs. ;  water  q.  s. ;  if  this  does  not  open 
the  bowels,  add  aloes  half  a  drachm,  or  3  or 
4  grs.  of  calomel.  Use.  In  the  distemper  ;  it  must 
be  preceded  by  copious  bleeding,  and  abetinenoe 
from  food  for  a  day  or  a  night. 

BOLUS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Pre^ 
Sulphate  of  zinc  20  to  25  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses 
q.  s.  to  make  a  bolus.  Use.  As  an  emetic  w^here 
poison  has  been  taken,  to  be  followed  by  coptons 
draughts  of  warm  water  or  weak  tea. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Braconnot  in  the  juice  of  the  boletus  pseudo-ignia- 
rius. 

Prep.  Concentrate  the  expressed  juice  to  a  sirap 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  then  digest  it  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water  ;  add  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  didosed 
through  water  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and .  in  this 
state  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  be 
passed  through  it,  until  the  lead  is  thrown  down ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize ;  lastly,  purify  by 
resolution  and  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

Remarks.  This  acid  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  180  of  water,  and  is  volatile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  a  distinct  acid  principle. 

BOLOGNA  VIAL.  The  bologna,  or  phiJoao- 
phical  vial,  is  a  small  vessel  of  glass  which  has 
been  suddenly  cooled,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  so  thick  at  the 
bottom  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow  against  a 
hard  body  without  breaking ;  but  if  a  little  pebble, 
or  piece  of  flint,  is  let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately 
cracks,  and  the  bottom  falls  into  pieces ;  but  un- 
less the  pebble  or  flint  is  large  and  angular  cuoufi^h 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  will  not  breuu 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn.  Bo- 
LOGNiAN  Stone.  This  is  a  phosphorescent  stone 
that  once  excited  great  attention.  It  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna  in 
the  17th  century.  A  family  of  the  name  of  LrO- 
gani,  who  were  very  successful  in  making  it,  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  selling  it  to  the  curious 
throughout  Europe. 

Prep.  Powder  native  sulphate  of  bar^-ta  that  has 
been  previously  ignited,  and  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  ',  roll  this  into  pieces 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  them  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  a 
wind  furnace  by  placing  them  loose  among  the 
charcoal 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  Placed  in  a  vial  and  exposed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  ^ill  give 
light  enough  in  the  dark  to  see  the  figures  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  which  M.  Chaus- 
sier  extracted  from  the  silkworm  in  1781.  It  has 
smce  been  found  not  to  be  a  distinct  acid. 

BON-BONS.  Prep.  Provide  leaden  moulds, 
which  must  be  of  vanous  shapes,  and  be  oiled  with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a  quantity  of  brown- 
sugar  sirup  ui  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  called  a  blow,  which  may  be  known  by  dip-> 
ping  the  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  shaking  it,  and 
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y^nmg  tfaiougb  the  Mm,  when  parte  of  light 
my  be  seen ;  add  a  drop  of  any  esteemed  eeaence. 
If  the  hon'bofu  are  preferred  white,  when  the  an- 
gv  has  coaiad  a  little,  atir  it  round  the  pan  till  it 
gninB,  and  ahinea  on  the  amface ;  then  pour  it 
into  a  fonnel  and  fill  the  little  moulds,  when  it  will 
Uke  a  proper  foim  and  harden :  as  soon  as  it  is 
floid  take  it  from  the  moulds ;  dry  it  for  two  or 
thne  days,  and  put  it  upon  paper.  If  the  bon^ 
htm  are  required  to  be  colored,  add  the  color  just 
H  tlie  80^  is  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

BONES.  The  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
for  rarious  purpoees  in  the  arte,  manufactures,  and 
domestic  economy.  (See  the  succeeding  articles.) 

BOiNE  ASH.  Syn,  Iutvke  PHOsniATB  op 
Lon.  Prep.  Calcine  bones  to  wbiteneas,  and  re- 
daee  the  ash  to  fine  powder.  U»e.  To  make  pure 
piufphate  of  lime,  and  to  form  cupels.  It  is  sold 
for  bomt  hartahom. 

BONE  BLACK.  Syn.  Amihal  Charcoai. 
Itoet-Black.    Bones  burnt  in  close  vessels. 

Prep.  On  the  large  scale,  two  difierent  process- 
a  are  adopted  to  produce  bone  black. 

L  {From  bone9  tu  the  9ole  product)  The  bones 
hoken  to  pieces  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots 
af  the  shape  of  the  engraving,  and  varying  from 


I  to  1  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being 
fflied,  are  dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths 
tsgether  and  then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of 
TMdS)  thoB  prepared,  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
onr  each  other,  in  an  oven  resembling  a  potter's 
kiin,tothe  number  of  100  to  150.  The  fire  is  then 
kiadied,  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for  10  or 
IS  boon,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the 
pncoB  is  completed.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
oeol  before  opening  the  pots. 

n.  {The  reeiduum  of  the  marmfaeture  of  Bone 
SfkiL)  The  bones  are  here  introduced  mto  re- 
torts similar  to  those  used  at  the  gas  works,  and 
biat  bein^  applied,  the  volatile  producte  are  con- 
veyed away  by  iron  pipes  to  cisterns  where  ite 
MideDBable  portion  is  collected.  As  soon  as  the 
psoeas  of  distillation  is  finished,  the  solid  residuum 
a  the  retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  is  removed  through 
their  lower  ends  into  wrought-iron  canisters,  which 
na  instantly  closed  by  air-tight  cov^,  and  luted 
over.  These  are  then  raised  to  the  ground  by  a 
oaae  and  allowed  to  cooL 

Memarke.  Previously  to  distillatkm  or  caloina- 
tin,  (he  bones  are  boiled  for  their  grease,  which  is 
■id  to  the  candle  and  soap  makers.  They  are  then 
wted,  the  finest  pieces  being  selected  for  making 
Ixuiios  for  knives,  tooth-brushes,  buttons,  Ac; 
the  next  sort  for  making  into  bone  black ;  while 
Ihe  raallest  and  wont  description  is  reserved  for 
Shading  mto  manure.  The  bones  lose  about  i 
U  weight  by  the  process  of  burning.  After  this 
Asyare  ground  in  a  iiitt,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two 
■■ds,  one  granular^  somewhat  resembling  gnn- 
P*»d0r,  and  the  other  quiU  fine.  The  one  is  sold 
^der  the  name  of  ammdl  ehareoal^  for  decoloring 
i>>liUB,  the  other  as  a  pigment,  'Hus  article  pos- 
Mna  the  valnable  property  of  taking  lime  from 
^i^at  the  aama  time  that  it  deoolon  them. 


Its  power  as  a  decolorizer  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  or  wa- 
ter containing  y^'ipf  part  of  indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  test  should  Im  made  in  a  small 
glaas  tube.  By  well  washing  and  careful  rebum- 
ing,  this  charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  times 
as  a  deoolorixer. 

BONES  AND  IVORY,  DYES  FOR.  1. 
{Red.)  a.  Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  water 
of  ammonia,  then  immerse  the  pieces  therein,  hav- 
ing previously  soaked  them  for  a  few  minutes  in 
very  weak  aquafortis  and  water. 

h.  Boil  the  bones  with  1  lb.  of  Brazil  dust,  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  for  3  hours,  then  add  \  lb.  of  alum 
and  boil  for  1  hour  mora. 

2.  (Black.)  a.  Immerse  i.'e  pieces  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  short  time,  then 
expose  them  to  the  sunlight 

b.  Steep  fw  3  or  3  days,  In  a  decoction  made 
with  1  lb.  of  galls  and  2  lbs.  of  logwood,  then  steep 
fw  a  few  hours  in  iron  liquor,  (acetate  of  iron.) 

3.  {Green.)  a.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  verdigris  to 
which  a  little  aquafortis  has  been  added. 

h,  DiaM>lve  distilled  verdigris  in  weak  vinegar, 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein. 

e.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  verdigris,  and 
1  of  sal  ammoniac.  Oboerve  not  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel  for  the  above. 

4.  {Purple.)  a.  Steep  in  a  weak  solution  of 
terchloride  of  gold. 

b.  Boil  for  6  hours  in  a  decoction  of  1  Ib^  of  log- 
wood in  ^  gallon  of  water,  adding  more  water,  aa 
it  wastes  by  boiling,  then  add  2  oz.  of  alum,  and 
boil  for  1  hour  more. 

5.  (Yellow,)  a.  Boil  for  1  hour  in  a  solution 
made  with  1  pound  of  alum  in  1  gallon  ot  water, 
then  take  out  the  pieces  and  steep  them  in  a  de- 
coction made  with  ^  lb.  of  turmeric  in  2  quarts  of 
water;  lastly,  mix  the  two  liquors  and  boil  them 
therein  for  1  hour. 

b.  Steep  the  pieces  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  dry> 
immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

c.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in  wa- 
ter of  ammonia  or  hartshorn,  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  steep^the  pieces  therein  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dry  them,  when  they 
will  turn  yellow.  Remark.  By  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  any  shade  of  yellow  may  be  made. 

6.  {Blue.)  a.  Stain  them  green,  then  steep  them 
in  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  peariash. 

6.  Boil  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logfwoodi 
and  afterwards  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitrioL 

e.  Steep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  has  been  added ;  or,  still  better,  boil  them  in 
a  dyer's  green  Indigo  vat.  Remarko,  The  bones 
of  living  animals  may  be  dyed  by  mixing  madder 
with  their  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  may 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  color  m  24  hours,  and  of  a 
deep  scarlet  in  3  days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals take  a  fortnight  to  acquire  a  rose  color.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  soonest 
In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood  will  tinge  the 
bones  of  young  pigeons  purple.     (Mr.  Gibson.) 

BONE  GREASE.  Prep.  By  bruising  and 
boiling  the  refuse  bones  of  the  kitchen,  and  skim- 
ming the  broth  when  cold,  frnm  i  (7)  to  )  of  thsir 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  fit  for  cuUna* 
ry  purposes  when  fresh,  but  always  excellent  for 
making  soap  and  candles.     (Proust) 

BONE  GLUE..  iSyn.  Gelatins.  Prep.  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  oat  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
viously boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
ing jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  forming  it  into  cakes  for  sale.  (See 
Glue.) 

BONE  MANURE.  For  this  purpose  the  hopes 
are  ground  to  a  coarse  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  seed  in  a  drill.  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  treated  yields  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  in 
weight  of  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
methods.  It  is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and  lincq^hire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
alone ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way  to 
remain  7  years  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  being  5  ye&rs  in  the  ground, 
has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  upon 
another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONES,  (IN  CooKBRT.)  The  bones  of  food 
meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for  making 
iioups  and  gravies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  France,  soup  is  extensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days'  continuance,  and  also  by  dissolving  out  the 
'  earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  gelatine  is  obtained,  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  will  dis^lve  by  boil- 
ing, and  is  equal  to  isingfass  for  all  the  purposes  of 
making  soups  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
in  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establishments  >-^ 
Crush  the  boiws  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cod,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  varies  from  )  to  i  (?)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part,  until 
I  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritions  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  copper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acts  upon  this  metal.  An  uon  Papm's  digester  is 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
nearly  as  productive  as  those  of  fr:esh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  bones  scarcely  afibrd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
Young.)  As  boning  meat  before  cooking  is- now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  iGresh  bones 
may  idways  be  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  Syn.  Bone  Dost.  Bone 
TuKNiNGs.  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
mg  with  water,  neculy  equal  to  that  produced  from 
hartshorn  shavings,  for  whioh  they  are  very  fre- 
quently sold. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  process  of  bindmg 
books  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  opera- 
tions, whioh,  m  large  establishments,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  persons,  such  a  method 
being  found  to  pvoduce  greats  expedition  and  bet- 
ter work,  than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one 


^e  sheets  received  ftnm  the  hands  of  the  prinlH 


1.  Folded,  which  is  done  correctly  by  olsieiviug 
the  marks  or  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  tha 
pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid  upon 
each  other  in  proper  order,  and  are  ready  to  un- 
dergo— 

£  The  operation  of  beating.  This  is  perfomied 
by  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone,  and  tftiikhig 
them  wiUi  a  heavy  smoothed-faoed  hammer^  or  by 
passing  them  through  a  rolling  press.  The  fonner 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  small  way,  and 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  eheete  are  next  fastened  to  handa, 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  up  one  by 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  pieoe^  of  cord,  stretched 
in  a  little  fraihe  screwed  or  fastened  to  the  conntflr 
or  table,  called  the  sewing-praas.   (See  enK.)   Tbb 
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number  of  bands  used,  is  generally  6  for  a  fotis^ 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  proportionally,  leas  than 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  small  sizes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  within  nbool 
2  inches  of  the  back,  the  dbeets  are  ready  for — 

4.  Olueing.  The  back  being  knocked  infe 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheets  placed  in 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  then  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  appUecL  AAer 
a  short  time  the  book  is  removed  from  the  presii 
and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a  hammer, 
when  it  is  again  put  into  tlie  cutting  preas,  where 
it  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for— 

5.  Cutting.  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  ploogh 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  .^fixing  the  boarde.  The  hande,  are  now 
scraped  out, fine  at  the  ends,  and  the  pasteboard 
to  form  the  covers  is  fastened  thereto,  and  is  then 
properly  adjusted,  and  shaped  with  a  large  pair  at 
shears.  The  edges  now  undergo  the  operatkn 
of— 

7.  Sprinkling,  or  other  adomment  The  fint 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles,  dfK 
ped  in  the  color ;  the  brush  being  held  in  the  oois 
hand,  and  the  hairs  moved  with  Sie  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather,  feme^ 
eloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  been  pre- 
viously well  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  property 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  o€  tho 
book  are  next  pasted  against  the  inside  of  the  covert 
to  screen  the  ends  that  are  turned  over,  when  the 
book  is  finished ;  or  for  choiee  woik,  is  handed  to 
a  "finieher^  Pit 

9.  Lettering,  gilding,  ^a.  Gokl4eaf  is  applied 
by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the  pattern  beii*|r  gamtk 
by  pressure  with  heated  brass  tools,  having  th» 
design  or  letters  on  their  surfaces.  The  whole  k 
then  glazed  over  and  polished.  . 

Remarks,  The  succession  of  some  of  the  afaor* 
opentioiw  sometimes  varies  with  the  wotkmeB 
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Hm  natora  of  the  binding.  The  above  must  there- 
fan  only  be  regarded  as  a  short  and  general  oat- 
fine  of  Uie  process.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
the  pengal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
the  whole  will  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

'Hie  following  varieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 
ed:    • 

a,  Boardt.  A  book,  loosely  done  up  without 
eatting  the  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
ii  nid  to  be  in  boards. 

h.  Cioth-hinding.  This  style  of  binding  is  that 
in  which  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  admits  of  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
ii  very  durable  and  cheap.  Proe»  The  prepared 
doth,  cat  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
volume,  is  passed  rapidly  through  a  rolling  press, 
between  engraved  cylinders  of  hardened  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  relief.  Paste  is  now 
applied  to  the  cloth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
volume,  previously  prepared  to  receive  it.  Books 
m  ckth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
ei^ges,  unless  hi^y  finished. 

e,  Dutch  binding.  This  species  of  bindmg  is 
dirtingoidied  by  the  backs  being  of  vellum. 

i.  French  binding.  This  consists  in  pasting  a 
piece  of  parchment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween each  band,  and  pasting  the  ends  upon  the 
iaside  of  each  cover. 

e.  Half-Hnding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
and  finiibed  with  leather  backs  and  comers,  are 
called  *«  half 'bound:* 

/.  HaneoeJ^s  patent  binding.  In  this  method 
the  sheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  being 
piopeily  placed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
soijected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  strong  so- 
lution of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back 
with  the  finger.  The  operation  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necessary,  when  fillets  of  cloth  are  ce- 
mented on  with  the  varnish,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  have  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  of  the 
common  operations  of  binding  are  dispensed  with. 
I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
dBrafaOity  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  affords  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any 
poaUe  manner,  writhout  injurv  to  their  backs.  It 
ii  the  best  way  of  binding  books  for  travellers.  I 
once  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which 
was  one  bound  aa  Hancock's  plan.  All  the  rest 
were  neariy  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months*  jour- 
ney, bat  tms  one  was  uninjured. 

g.  Law  binding.  A  strong  method  applied  to 
law  books. 

h.  Leather  binding.  Proe.  Immerse  the  lea- 
ther in  water ;  after  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
on  a  board ;  plaoe  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed thereon,  and  cut  oat  the  cover,  allowing  about 
half  an  hu^  larger  than  the  book,  to  turn  over  the 
mside  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
eover  very  thm  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
paste  it  well;  gloe  the  back  of  the  hockf  and 
ipread  the  cover  on  the  board. 

Let  the  pasteboards  be  properly  squared  and 
even ;  pot  the  book  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
TjBiy  tight  Rob  the  cover  smooth  with  a  folding- 
stidL,  ukd  torn  it  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste- 
boaids  on  the  fore  edge.  Xhe  comers  on  the  in- 
most be  cut  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
of  thread  round  the  book,  between  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
mb  the  back  very  smooth  with  a  flat  folding-sticky 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  c&y. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  roonge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

Kussia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  to 
an  hour,  taken  out,  well  beaten,  and  robbed ;  afle* 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  worked  into  the  flesi 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  be  grained  by  rabbmg  it  on  e 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  bemg 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  4n  hour,  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

i.  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  in  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  in 
which  the  bodes  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coarse  paper.    In  Italy  it  is  called  "  alia  ruetica." 

k.  Marble  binding.  Named  from  the  design  of 
the  exterior. 

i.  Palmer*a  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brass  ban,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
make  the  diflTereut  sections  of  the  book,  when  open, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  admit  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  ruled  Unes  near 
the  back. 

m.  School  binding.  The  following  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  books : — When  the  bodu  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  most  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about 
an  inch ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  cloth, 
fixing  them  close  in  at  the  groove,  and  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  in  the  usual  manner.     « 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
from  breaking,  and  require  no  more  time  than 
lacing  in  the  bands.  The  edges  may  now  be 
colored,  sprinkled,  or  marUed,  as  required. 

fi.  William*»  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
placing  a  back,  of  a  curved  form,  turned  a  little  at 
the  edges,  and  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wood, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  sufficient  firmness. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  enclos- 
ing it  in  vellum  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the  boards  or  drawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  open  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  prevent  it  from  spreading  on  either  side. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  m  the  best 
style  always  use  "boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
blacking,  uid  brash  it  off  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  oooise,  be  earefiilly  brushed  off  before 
aimlying  the  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  BoUedoU  1  pint; 
oil  of  tuipentine,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  os.  Proe,  Melt  the  wax  and  rosin,  then 
stir  in  the  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  cooled  a.litUe,  add  the  turpentine. 
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IL  Take  3  oz.  of  spennaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin,  or  other  earthen  Tewel,  over  a  slow  fire ;  add 
thereto  6  drachms  of  Indian  rubber,  cut  into  slices, 
and  these  will  presently  dissolve.  Then  add 
teriatim  of  tallow  8  oz. ;  hog's  lard  2  oz. ;  amber 
varnish  4  oz.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately. App.  The  boots  or  other  material  to 
be  treated,  ore  to  receive  two  or  three  coats,  with 
a  common  bladking  brush,  and  a  fine  polish  is  the 
result. 

BOOT-TOP  LIQUID.  Prep,  I.  Oxalic  acid 
and  white  vitriol  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  1^  pints. 
Proc.  Dissolve  and  apply  with  a  sponge  to  the 
leather  previously  washed  with  water,  then  wash 
the  composition  off  with  water,  and  dry.  This 
liquid  is  poisonous. 

II.  Mix  in  a  vial,  1  drachm  of  oxymuriate  of 
potass,  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water ;  and  when  the 
salt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together,  mix  in  another  vial  3  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  J  an  oz.  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lemon,  unite  the  contents  of  the  two 
vials,  and  keep  the  liquid,  thus  prepared,  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat ;  after 
which,  the  boot-tops  may  be  polished  with  a  pro- 
per brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

III.  Sour  milk  1  quart ;  gum  arable  1  oz. ;  juice 
of  2  lemons;  white  of  3  eggs;  oU  vitriol  2  oz. 
Mix. 

IV.  Sour  milk  1  quart;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 
each  2  oz.    Mix. 

BORACIG  ACID.  Syru  Sedative  Salt. 
Sed.  Salt  of  Vitriol.  Sed.  Salt  of  Hom- 
BBRO.  Prep,  Dissolve  borax  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution until  it  acquires  a  dntmct  acid  reaction, 
(about  ^  the  weight  of  the  borax.)  As  the  solution 
cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will  be  deposited. 
•  These  crystals  most  be  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  They  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 
and  recrystalUzation. 

Remarke.  Even  after  this  treatment,  the  crys- 
tals are  apt  to  retain  a  littie  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
heating  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  before  redb- 
Bolving  them  and  crystallizing  the  second  time,  as 
above  described.  When  wanted  perfectly  pure 
for  chemical  analyses,  this  plan  must  be  always 
adopted. 

The  boraoic  acid  of  oommeroe  is  extracted  from 
the  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Prep,  ^thus  obtained,  this  acid  is  soluble  in 
25  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  3  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
then  bttms  with  a  bright  green  flame,  offeiinff  a 
sure  test  of  the  presence  of  bwacic  acid.  Odor- 
less, and  tastes  bitter.  Reddens  litmus,  but  browns 
turmeric  paper.  It  was  once  administered  inter- 
nally in  large  doses,  (by  CuUen,)  but  is  now  scarcely 
ever  emploved  as  a  medicme. 

BORATE.  A  compound,  formed  of  the  prece- 
ding acid  and  one  of  tiie  bases. 

Prop,  The  boracic  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity 
fbr  the  bases ;  most  of  tl\e  borates  being  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids,  the  former  bemg  liber- 
ated in  a  frse  statd.    Pr€p,  Many  of  them,  may 


be  foimed  by  digestion  of  the  hydrate  of  the  bass 
in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  assistance  of 
heat,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Tests,  I.  By  digestion  in  slight  excess  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powdering,  and  dis- 
solving in  alcohol,  the  latter  will  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  II.  V  to  a 
strong  and  a  hot  solution, of  a  borate,  sulphuric  add 
be  added  in  excets,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will 
form  as  the  liquor  cools. 

BORATE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep.  L  Nen- 
tral  borate  of  soda  265  grs. ;  calomel  222  gT& ; 
grind  together  in  a  mortar,  witlba  litUe  w^ater,  then 
fill  the  mortar  up  with  hot  water ;  collect  the  rod 
precipitate ;  wash  and  dry. 

II.  Add  a  solution  of  borax  to  a  solution  of  quick- 
silver in  nitric  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  as  be- 
fore.    (White.) 

BORATE  OF  SODA.  I.  {Neutral  borate.) 
Prep.  Saturate  boracic  acid  in  solution  'with  car- 
bonate of  soda,  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzelius.) 

II.  (Bihorate.)  This  salt,  often  erroneously  call- 
ed borate  and  subborate,  is  the  borax  of  commeioe, 
and  is  a  natural  production.     (See  Borax.) 

BORAX.  Syn.  Biboratb  of  Soda.  Boeatb 
OF  Soda.  Subborate  of  Soda.  Refined  Borax. 
Crude  borax  is  a  natural  production,  and  after  be- 
ing refined,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  borax  of 
commerce.  In  its  rou^  state  it  is  called  crude 
borax,  tincal,  tincar,  olc  It  is  found  crystallized 
on  the  edges  and  shallows  of  a  brackish  lake  in 
Thibet,  during  the  winter.  It  is  aboprepared  by 
saturating  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  with 
soda.  The  market  being  literally  overioaded  with 
the  former  article,  its  price  has  fallen  so  lo^v  as  to 
allow  of  its  employment  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  A  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Payen,  appeared  in  the  "  Ann.  de  Chhnie  et  de 
Phvft"  for  July,  1841 ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  m  «  The  Chemist,*'  vol.  ii.  36S,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  account  of  this 
process. 

The  best  Tuscany  boracic  acid  contains  only  50 
per  cent  of  roal  boracic  acid,  and  yields  no  more 
than  140  to  150  per  cent,  of  good  borax. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^e.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in  medicine.  In- 
ternally it  is  diuretic,  sedative,  emmenagogue,  and 
cooling,  in  doses  of  15  to  40  grams ;  externally  as 
a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  deter- 
gent in  aphthn,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis- 
solved m  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lard,  forms  a  use- 
ful piles  ointment 

Tests,  These  are  the  same  as  for  the  borates, 
which  see.  It  reddens  turmeric  paper,  and,  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  glass,  which  may  be 
tmged  red  by  terchloride  of  gold,  and  blue  by  co- 
balt 

Pur,  The  purity  and  strength  of  borax  are  beat 
ascertamed  by  determming  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  weight, 
as  indicated  by  litmus  paper.  Common  salt  tfnd 
alum  are  frequentiy  mixed  with  borax  to  lower  the 
value.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
the  borax  m  hot  water,  when  a  solution  of  lunai 
caustic  will  give  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  solufale 
in  ammonia ;  and  the  latter  by  water  of  anmionia, 
which  will  give  a  bulky  white  precipitate.     TIm 
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inMr  moft  be  dwUngnmhad  from  the  White  pnl- 
tonfe&t  precipitate  of  borate  of  ailTer,  which  will 
be  thrown  down  from  pare  borax. 

BORAX,  GLASS  OF.  Prep.  Dry  borax  with 
a  gentle  heat,  breaking  down  the  froth  aa  it  xieee, 
than  melt  it  by  increaaingr  the  heat  until  it  rune 
into  a  glass.  Utt,  In  soldering,  and  ae  a  UoW- 
npefliix. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  HYDROGEN.— 
Trtf,  Pass  flaob<mc  acid  gafl  through  water,  and 
iftmrards  careliilly  concentrate  the  solution ;  cool 
aad^parate  the  crystalline  powder  from  the  solu- 
tioD,  which  is  the  boto-flucnde  of  hydrogen.  Prop,, 
^  With  most  of  the  protoxides  it  interchanges 
beaes,  and  metallic  boro-flnorides  resnlt 

BORQ-FLUORiDE  OF  BARIUM.  Pr«p. 
Add  carbonate  of  baryta  to  boro-flooride  of  hydro- 
foi,  until  it  ceases  to  be  diisolyed ;  eyaporate  to 
tin  ooiwBtence  of  a-sizup,  when  crystals  wili  form. 
Kmarki.  The  boro-flnoiide  of  Calcium,  magnesi- 
DD,  and  lead,  may  be  foimed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORCFLUORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.— 
h^  Drop  boro-fluoride  of  hydrogen  inta  a  sdlu- 
tioQ  of  carbonate  of  potaata,  collect  the  white  pow- 
der that  falls,  and  wash  it  with  cold  water. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  Prep, 
DiaaiTe  fluoride  of  sodium  in  boro-^uoride  of  by- 
dngen,  and  ciystaUize.  Rtmarh*,  Boro-flooride 
«f  lithiun  may  also  be  formed  in  a  rfmilar  way. 

BORON.  The  base  of  boracic  acid,  discoven'd 
bj  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807,  by  means  of  the  gal- 
Tiaic  battery  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

?Ttf.  Potaoiam,  and  perfectly  dry  boraoie 
add,  or  still  better,  boro-fluate  of  potassa,  intimate- 
ly mixed  together,  are  to  be  placed  in  an  adopter, 
or  glasi  tabe,  and  submitted  to  a  low  red  heat 
When  cool,  remore  the  loose  coik  that  fastened  its 
mmth,  and  pour  ini  successiTe  portionB  of  hot  wa- 
ter, amU  the  whole  matter  is  detached  and  dis- 
nlTed.  Cottect  the  liquid  and  allow  it  to  settle, 
theo  wash  the  precipitate,  first  with  a  solution  of 
■I  ammoniac,  ioA  finally,  with  alcohol ;  next  dry 
the  inroa  in  a  capsule,  ud  put  it  into  a  well-stop- 
ped ?iaL 

JVep^  ^  A  solid,  tasteless,  and  modotous  pow- 
d^>  of  grayiah-brown  color.  With  sulphur  it  unites 
>t  high  tempe^tares,  forming  sulphuiets;  and 
vImb  placed  in  -dibirma  gfu  it  spontaneously  fai- 
flunei,  and  a  gaseous  chloride  is'produoed.  This 
gif  may  also  be  made  by  exposing  calcined  borax 
lod  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  dry 
duonne. 

BOTTLE,  RED.  &yf^  Tatlok's  Rxd  Bor- 
'nj.  WHrrwoRTH  Dodroft's  Rbd  Bottlb.  Prep, 
firitidi  brandy  1  quart ;  powdered  cochineal  \  os. ; 
fll  of  origanam  10  drops.  Digest  for  24  hows  and 
filer. 

BOUGIE.  SyiL  Candkla.  Candsla  cbrxa. 
CiSDIUTLi.  VOKIA  osmcA.  CimsA.  CnsoLA. 
Ciiim.  CcaaoLoa.  Along  alender instrument, 
ntndaoed  into  the  urethra,  oesophagus,  or  rectum, 
tooraeome  ilrietures  of  those  canals.  The  word 
boMie  ii  the  Franch  Ibr  a  wax  candle.     . 

Prqi.  L  Add  3  parts  of  bailed  Imseed  oQ  to  1 
put «  melted  amber,  and  when  mixed  add  1  part 
^<jlof  turpentine ;  spread  the  mnEtnre  at  3  suc- 
Mn  iatervals  uwm  loose  upon  siflc  cordor  web, 
«y  n  a  heat  of  150^,  and  repeat  the  prooess  until 
toe  iMtrmnent  has  aoquiied  the  pmer  iise>  tbMi 
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polish,  fitst  with  pumice-stone,  and  afterwards  with 
tripoli  and  oil.   * 

Remarkt,  The  above  is  the  original  receipt  of 
the  French  professor  Fickel,  and  is  still  generally 
used,  slightly  modified,  on  the  continent.     , 

II.  A^d  to  the  oil  ind  amber  melted  together, 
as  last,  caoutchouc  in  the  proportion  of  -^  of  the 
weight  of  the  oil  employed ;  when  dissolved,  re- 
move the  vessel  from  the  firo  ^nd  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 

Rtmmrkm,  This  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  at 
Paris,  a|id.  for  the  best  elastic  bougies  this  process 
usually  occupies  from  6  to  8  weeks.  When  the 
bougie  -is  wanted  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
nietallic  wire  ii  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  silk, 
or  tinfoil  is  rolled  round  the  wire  and  the  composi- 
ti<Hi  ai^lied  as  before.  When  dry  and  hard  the 
wire  is  withdrawn. 

III.  {Ctumtchbtte,  or  eia»He  gum  bougies.)  a. 
In  France  these  sure- made  by  applying  a  solution 
of  Indian  rubber  in  ether,  to  the  silk  or  foil  pre- 
pared as  above. 

6.  In  England,  where  ether  is  expensive, 
naphtha  is  employed,  or  slips  of  Indian  rubber 
previously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges,  softened  with  ether,  are  wound  round  the 
wire  or  foil,  and  kept  in  thefar  place  by  a  piece  of 
tape  applied  over  them,  as  in  making  elastic  tubes. 
They  are  afterwards  carefully  smoothed  off 

IV.  A  common  kind  of  bougie  is  made  by  dip- 
ping pieces  of  catgut  or  soft  linen  info  lead  plaster, 
metted,  and  rolling  it  while  yet  warm  upon  a  slab. 
Very  it^Bribr. 

V.  {WhiU.)  Prep,  Yellow  wax  1  lb. ;  sperma- 
ceti 1  ds. ;  finely-powdered  sugar  of  lead  }  oz. ; 
melt  and  spread  upon  alips  of  old  linen,  then  roll 
them  up  while  warm  witU  Che  spread  side  out- 
wards. 

VI.  {BeWe.)  liCad  plaster  1  lb. ;  yellow  wax 
8  oz, ;  olive  oil  3  oz. ;  a»  hut.     Very  inferior, 

.  BOUILLL  (French  for  boiled  meat)  This 
name  has  been  applied  by  cooks  to  several  dishes 
of  boQed  meat,  as  a  refinement  on  the  ptaia  Blig- 
lisb.  Thus  •<  beef  bouUU,  beef  m  boutltty  dKc," 
means,  stewed  or  boiled  beef,  &«.  As,  however, 
the  name  is  4  la  fran^is,  so  must  be  the  accom- 
paniments, which  generally  consist  of  herbs  and 
vegetable  seasoning  in  greater  quantity  and  varie- 
ty Uum  Js  usually  deemed  Asential  to  a  plain- 
spoken  piece  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat ! 

BOULES  DE  NANCY.  Equal  parts  of  iron 
filings  and  red  tartar,  made  up  into  balls  with 
spifit    I7se.  As  a  tonic  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  REINE.  Prtp,  I.  Es- 
sence  of  bergamotte  1  drachm;  English  ofl  of 
lavender  23  drops;  oil  of  cloves  and  aromatic 
vinegar,  of  each  8  dnms;  essence  of.  musk  10 
drops ;  alo(diol  \  oe.    Mix.  "  ^ 

II.  Oils  of  bergamotte  and  lavender  30  drops 
eadi ;  neroli  15  worom ;  oils  of  verbena  and  cloves, 
of  each  5  drop^  Essences  of  musk,  ambergris, 
and  jasmin,  of  each  J  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  (strongest)  1  os.    Mix. 

BOX  WOOD  MAHOOANY.  Prep,  Warm 
the  wood  by  the  ^n,  dien  warii  it  over  with  aqua^ 
forUs,  let  it  stand  24  honn  to  dry,  and  polUi  it 
with  linseed  ml  reddened  wHh  alkanet  root,  or  ghra 
it  a-ooat  of  yaaush,  made  by  disBohrmg  ahM* 
aiiQoCIo  ia  ipint  of  wme. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQyOR.  Hydmsiil. 
phuret  of  ammpnia  is  UBoally  emplpyed  and  sobd 
for  this  article,  but  tho  liquor  prepareid  by  Boyle's 
procesB  contains  an  ezcefls  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Los- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  however  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  staked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniacy  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation.  . 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  bl^ck  rosin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosin,  melted  t(^ther. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Clean,  wash,  blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beaf  them  up  with  a 
little  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  Uie  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fritters,  and 
fry  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  inmiediatei- 
ly  covers  the  grain,  and  which  is  left  in  the. bolting 
machine.  l/9e.  It  is  laxgely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  when  diffused  through,  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  warm  water,  fi>rms  an  excel* 
lent  emollient  foot-bath.  Infused  in  water,  (firan 
teOf)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoaTBenen,  and,  ti^en 
in  quantity,  proves  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  inanure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
.adapted  for  potatoes.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  breads  by  the  poorer  orders. 

BRANDY.  Syn.  Eau  i>%  Vie.  Aqua  Vita. 
Spiritub  Galucus.  Brandt-winb.  Thei  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  tho^  distillation '  of  wine. 
When  first  distilled  it  is  o^lorlesB,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from  the  wood  of  the  cicaks,  in 
which  state  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  pooooaBoo, 
is  imparted  to.  it  by  adding  a  fittle  spirit  coloring, 
(burnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  Sanders  wood  as  well,  and  is  intended  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natural  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
ceeds an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum ;  but  the  public  taste  has  been 
gradually  vitiated  in  this  respect,  until  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  full  **  krandy  ^Unr"  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  sell. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  and  are  those,  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  being  generally 
given  to  the  former.  The  brandies  of  Kochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  Cbnstituenls  of  brandy  are  alooliol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  oenanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
tonnin.  Jt  is  from  the  presence  of  the  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flawr.  Th^  quantity  of 
alcohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent  When  first  imported,  it  is  ^eoenlly  1  or  2 
overproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  usually  taken  from  the  bond  store 
for  sale,  seldom  exeeeds  3  or  4  underproof.  From 
oonsideraUe  poisonal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  in  assertinjp,  that 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  on 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  oommon  prae< 
tice  in  France  to  odd  spirit  of  wine  and  eolorin^  U 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  point  desired  hj 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  same  in 
the  invoice ;  or  where  the '  purchaser  is  not  to^ 
{icquainted  toith  the  dubjectt  and  desires  a  strong 
spirit  at  a  low  r&te  j  to  sell  him  brandy  sq  mixed  at 

riuuine.  The  very- finest  brandies  average  firom 
to  10  u.  pb,  and  never  exceed  about  2  a.  p.  ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  i  then'  weight  of  v^ter, 
and  fropn  their  boilingr  point  being  highest  they 
come  over  more  highly  charged  with  essential  oil, 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
grape,  and  thus  pospesB  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  are  so 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wine,  distilled 
,  at  a  low  temjierature-in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  Tory 
pure  and  scarcely -flavored  spirit.  . 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  France 
varies  considerably  (torn  that  which  is  draiAJC  on 
the  continent,  principally  from- its  being  prepared^ 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  made  up,"  for  the 
London  market^  which  meiios  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  spirit,  <;ol<mng,  Slc  above   described. 
The  common  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is 
sold  in  England  is  about  11  or  12  u.  p.,  aud  below 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  peiiablo  by  .the  excise.     The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  pexmitted  in  trade, 
'»  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  which>it  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unlesB  it  be 
specially  agreed  upon.     In  large  quantities   and 
from  bond,  of  course  the  strength  deipends  maefa 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  splriL    A  fine  old 
brandy  being,  periiaps,  8  or  lU  a.  p,,  while  one  of 
the  last  years)  vintage  of  a  conunoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  a.  jp.    But  these  distincCioos 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  whi6h  are  known  by  names  d^crip- 
tive  both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  **  eau 
de^vie  mperieure,'*  or  cognac  brandy ,  is  generally 
obtained  from  pale  wlute  wines,  by  careful  distil- 
lati<»n,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone,  botties,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the* same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  casks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  ook>red ;  in  the  latter 
case,  .h<iwever,  it  generally  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tint . 

The  *<  eau  de  vie  ordinaire,**  or  common  brtgndy, 
is  distilled  from  b^h-colored  white  or  red  vHncs, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*948,  and  ▼azies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  **_eau  de  vie  dt  mart?*  is  obtained  frooi  the 
lees  of  vine|rar  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  pfe^ased, 
and  the  comnfonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  cswntial  oU  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  ^  eau  de  vie  aectmde'*  is  the  weak  spirit 
that  passes  over  pifter  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off,  and  the  receiver  changed.  .  It  is  uaed 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  **  eau  de  vie  a  pr«uve  d'Hollande"  is  bran- 
dy about  19^  Baume»  or  sp.  gr.  *9420,  the  oonunoo 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  in  France,  and  wOl 
stand  the  «  jmw/".  or  "  bead  " 
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Thi'^miidenUd  preuve  ^huiW*  is  the  strong- 
ait  brandy  usoftily  drank ;  it  is  about  23°  Baume, 
ff  gpk  gr.  -OlS ;  pure  olive'  oil  will  just  sink  in  it ; 
hence  the  above  tenn. 

Tie  "  Mtt  de  vieforf^  m  usually  prepared  by 
tbe'iedistiHation  of  common  brandy,  keeping  the 
fiist  portion  Separate.  It  answers  to  our  spirit  of . 
vine.  It  is  made  of  13  difl^nt  strengths,  distin- 
gniahed  by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  **  preuve 
iHallande"  The  weakest  is.  called  cinq-six,  or 
|,  and  the  strongest  trois-neuf,  or  J,  the  difierence 
betveen  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  will 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  "preuve"  When  it  would 
iBtfce  9  parts.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  *839. 

The  etprit  de  vin  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
(VB90  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distillmg  brandy  in 
France  difleis  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
onctised  m  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
nore  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  English. 
It  is  the  materials. alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
tp  the  saperioiity  of  the  product  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  possessing 
nme  peculiarity  confined  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
on  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dis- 
tiDction&  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
in  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ti  and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  converted  into  brandy. 

Thk  Strength  or  Braktdy  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  for  which  purpose 
Sike'a  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
fitom  the  value  of  spirit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  though  great  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pitr.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
■  obtaiaed  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  procen  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  "The  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  tomboy 
of  some  known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
priee  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  house9»  as  Betta,  Brettt, 
Bootkj  and  Grimble.  From  the  two  former  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
priee  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  importation  of  foreign  brandvfor  home  con- 
nmption  amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REDUCED.)  I.  To  20  gallons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
bnmdy. 

IL  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
Ions  of  water,  and  1  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum- 
nm  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day. 

Memarkt,    The  above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
'*  imprtming."  But  such  is  the  fwverty  of  the  pal« 
ate  of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  whicji  is 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  mixture,  and  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunnin^y  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exclaims,  *<  Ah ! 
this  is  a  drop  cf  the  reaL" 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Sytu  British  Co- 
ONAo.  Imitation  Cognac,  &o.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  punuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wretched  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  pf  the  name,  wliich  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  these,  com,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formulie,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re* 
collected  that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavorless 
mal^  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  different  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  |  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water;  \  pint  of  acetic  ether;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vmegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  ^lons  of  wme  bottoms  or  flavor 
stuflT  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gallons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  spirit  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognae 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  }  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  I  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pint  of  good  spirit  cohning.  Bung  doMy 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Eemark^ 
Ago  improves  thft  abovs  article»  and  renden  II 
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(provided  the  proceas  be  well  managed)  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  The  above  receipt  yields  15  gal- 
lons of  brandy  17  u.  p.  The  following  forms  may 
also  be  recommended : — 

II.  Perfectly  pure  spirit,  pf.  99  gallons ;  red  tar- 
tar, dissolved,  7  lbs. ;  acetic  ether  3  lbs. ;  wine  vin- 
egar 3  gallons  ;  bruised  raisins,  or  French  plums, 
7  lbs. ;  bitter  ^monds,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  water  suffi- 
cient Dissolve  the  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  ingredients,  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over  120  gallons ;  lastly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
oak  shavings,  1  lb.  of  powdered  catechu  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  and  bnmt-sugar  coloring  as  be- 
fore. Remarkt,  This  yields  120  gaUons  of  spirit 
fully  17  u.p, 

III.  Clean  spirit  17  u.  p.,  100  gallons;  nitric 
ether  2  quarts ;  cassia  buds,  ground,  4  oz. ;  bitter 
almond  meal  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  sliced,  6  oz. ;  pow- 
dered cloves  1  oz. ;  capsicum  1)  oz. ;  good  vinegar 
2  gallons ;  brandy  coloring  1  quart ;  powdered  ca- 
techu 1  lb. ;  full-flavored  Jamaica  rum  2  gallons. 
Mix  well  in  an  empty  Cognac  .cask,  and  let  them 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  occasionally  stirring. 
Remarks,  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  varied  by  the  skilful  brewer,  as  much  depends 
on  their  respective  strengths. 

IV.  Good  plain  malt  spirit,  17  u,p,,  100  gal- 
lons ;  finely-powdered  catechu  12  oz. ;  tincture  of 
vanilla  4  oz.;  burnt-sugar  coloring  1  quart;  good 
rum  3  gallons,  or  more ;  acetic  or  nitric  ether  2 
quarts.    Mix  well. 

V.  Clean  spirit,  17  ft. p.,  89  gallons;  high-fla- 
vored cognac  10  gallons ;  oil  of  cassia  1}  drachms ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  essential,  i  a  drachm ;  pow- 
dered catechu  10  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved, 
16  oz. ;  Beaufoy's  concentrated  acetic  acid  3  lbs. ; 
sugar  coloring  1  quart,  or  more ;  good  rum  1  gal- 
lon. Put  the  whole  iAto  a  fVesh  emptied  brandy 
piece,  and  let  them  remain  a  week  together,  with 
occasional  agitation,  then  let  them  stand  to  settle. 
If  this  mixture  be  distilled,  the  French  brandy, 
rum,  colorinflr,  and  catechu,  should  not  be  added 
till  afterwards. 

VI.  To  colored  plain  spirit  at  17  tf.p.,  add  a 
little  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  distilled  from  wine  lees,  to  give  it 
a  proper  flavor.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distUlation 
from  the  wine  lees,  either  dried  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  or  in  their  wet  state  mixed  with  about  7 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  should  be  dis- 
solved in  alcohol,  and  kept  in  this  state,  af  it  is 
apt  to  lose  its  flavor.  Remarks,  When  this  pro- 
cess is  yfpU  managed  a  very  capital  article  results, 
but  it  requires  considerable  address  to  conduct  it 
well.  The  spirit  produced  by  this  plan  is  better 
for  distillation.  The  brandy  from  any  part  of  the 
world  may  thus  be  imitated,  by  .distilling  the  oil 
from  the  lees  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  par- 
ticular district  This  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  imitation.  A  pound  each  of 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  ground  rice  has  been 
recommended  to  be  digested  in  a  gallon  of  spirit 
for  a  fortnight  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in 
America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
the  roughness  and  flavor  of  brandy  to  colored 
spirits. 

BRANDY,  CHERRt.  Prep.  I.  To  every 
gallon  of  brandy  put  an  equal  measure  of  cher- 
iiM,  bnosed  between  the  fii^en ;  steep  Idr  3  day«, 


then  express  the  liquor ;  add  2  Jbs.  of  lump  eragai, 
and  strain  for  use. 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  quart  of  raspbarries, 
and  J  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  *«*  Qual- 
ity very  fine. 

III.  Treacle  1  cwt.;  spirit  (45  n.p.)  41  gal- 
lons; bruised  bitter  almonds  (more  or  less,  to 
taste)  5  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  cassia  2  oz.  Pat  the 
ingredients  into  a  large  cask,-  well  mix  and  let 
them  lie  a  month,  occasionally  stirring. 

Remarke,  Equal  parts  of  fully  ripe  MoreOo 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordiaL 

BRANDY,  CARAWAY.  Prep,  L  Stfeep4 
oz.  of  bruised  caraway  seeds  and  2  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
1  gallon  of-  British  brandy,  for  a  fortnight 

II.  Sugar  1  lb. ;  caic^ways  1  oz. ;  3  bitter  al- 
monds; spirits  of  wine  atid  water,  of  each  1 
quart;  (or  spirit  22  u. p.  ^  a  gallon.)     Macerate 

BRANDY,  D  ANTZIC.  This  :s  distilled  fitim 
rye,  ground  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromaticus. 
It  has  a  mixed  flavor  of  orrice  and  oinnamon. 

BRANDY,  LEMON.  Prep,  I.  Steep  )  IK 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  J  a  dozen  lemons,  cut  in 
slices,  in  1  gallon  of  brandy,  for  a  week,  then  add 
1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

.  II.  I^roof  spirit  7  gallons ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
drachms ;  sugar  5  Ihs, ;  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  water  2  gallons;  coloring  q.  a  Mix, 
and  rummage  repeatedly  for  14  days.  Remarks. 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  tlie  above,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallon. 

BRANDY,  MALT.  Malt  spirit,  flavored  with 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  terra  Japonica,  and  col- 
ored with  treacle,  or  spuit  coloring.  (See  Barr 
Brandt.) 

BRANDY,  ORANGE.  This  may  be  mads 
in  a  similar  way  to  lemon  brandy. 

BRANDY,  PEACH.  Prep.  I.  From  peacbo, 
by  iermentation  and  distillation.  Much  used  in 
the  United  States,  where  peaches  hit  very  cheap. 

II.  Bruise  the  peaches,  then  steep  them  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  brandy,  or  malt  spirit; 
lastly,  express  the  liquor. 

III.  Bitter  almonib  (bruised)  2  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
(light)  10  gallons ;  water  3  gallons ;  sugar  5  or  6 
lbs. ;  orange-flower  water  §  a  pint  Mix,  and 
macerate  for  14  days. 

%*  Color  with  brandy  coloring,  if  required 
darker. 

BRANDY,  RASPBERRY.  Prej^,  I.  Pour  as 
much  brandy  over  raspberries  as  will  just  cover 
them ;  let  it  stand  for  24  hours,  then  drain  it  ofi^ 
and  replace  it  with  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  spirit ; 
after  24  hours  more,  drain  this  off  and  rej^ace  it 
with  water ;  lastly,  drain  well,  and  press  the  rasp- 
berries quite  dry,.  Next  add  sugar  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  gallon, 
along  with  a  4  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  wate& 

IL  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  Taspberries  and 
brandy  together,  let  them  stand  for  24  hours,  then 
press  out  the  liquor.  Sweeten  as  above,  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  if  agreeable ;  lastlyf 
strain. 

BRASS.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Hist,  and  Prep.  Bitss  was  fonnerly  manufac- 
tured by  cementing  granulated  copper,  or  copper 
clippings,  with  calcined  calamine  and  charcoal,  in 
cruciUes,  exjkMMd  to  a  bright  heat    The  aUof 
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vifl  foond  in  Inmpe  at  the  bottom  of  the  ornoible 
M  cooling.  Thflw  were  remelted  and  cast  into 
iBgotB.  At  the  praaent  day,  hraai  ie  generally 
made  by  direct  union  of  the  metahi,  Tbie  procefls 
i  nquirM  much  care,  owing  to  the  different  degreee 
I  of  foabiiity  of  ^oppn  and  zinc.  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  sine  IB  first  melted,  and  slipe  of  copper 
plunged  into  it»  which  are  rapidly  diaBolved,  as  it 
were,  end  the  addition  is  cpntinued  until  an  alloy, 
is  foraied,  somewhat  difficult  of  fusion,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  copper  is  added.  The  brass  thus 
foiaed  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  remelted  under 
chazooal,  and  a  proper  addition  of  either  zinc  or 
4»>pper  made,  to  bring  it  op  to  the  color  and  qual- 
ity desired.  It  is  next  cast  into  plates,  or  other 
fixms,  ia  moulds  of  granite.  When  submitted  to 
tbe  lolling-preBB  for  reduction  to  thin  plates,  it4re'- 
qoirea  to  undergo  the  operation  of  annealing  sev- 
enltimea 
Pn^  L  {Fine  Brius,)    9  ]par(s  of  copper  to 

1  part  of  zinc.  Remarks.  This  is  nearly  1  equiv- 
ale&t  each  of  copper  and  zinc,  if  the  equivalent 
rf  the  fonner  metal  be  taken  at  63*2 ;  or  2  equiv- 
tlents  of  copper  to  1  eqoiyalent  of  zinc,  if  it  be 
ta|(en,  with  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  at  31*6.  ^ 

n.  Copper  4  parts^  zinc  1  paii.  An  excellent 
•ad  very  oaef ol  brass. 

IlL  {Gold-Colored  Braee.)  Syn.  Red  Biasb. 
DoTCH  Gold.  ToMBAa  SiMiiiOR.  PaiNex's 
Mbtal.    Pinchbeck,  Slc 

s.  Copper  and  zinc,  equal  parts. 

i.  Copper  2  parts ;  zinc  1  or  1}  parts.  This  is 
Maahgim  gold. 

c  Copper  3  to  5^  parts ;  zinc  1  ^mrt  Deep 
eoioRd. 

Eemarke.  The  proportion  of  zinc  in  this  alloy 
ii  altered  to  suit  the  color  and.  other  properties  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  often 
vaiies  ftom  )  to  J,  or  J>  of  the  weight  of  the  aUoy< 
At  the  celebrated  works  of  Hegermfihl,  near  Pots- 
dun,  the  proportMns  are  11  parts  of  copper  to  two 
flf  xioc,  which  produces  a  metal  which  is  after- 
wardi  rolled  mto  sheets  {at  the  purpose  of  making 
Dntdi  ieaf-gc^d. 

BRASS,  BUTTON.  {Beet)  L  Copper  8 
*  parts ;  zmc  5  parts,  bb  above. 

IL  (Contnum.)  Copper  50  parts;  zi&c40 parts; 
fin  4  puts ;  lead  6  parts. 

BRASS,  FOR  SOLDER.  Syn.  Hinn  Sol- 
DBi.  L  12  parts  of  brass ;  6  parts  of  zino^  and  1 
of  tin,  melted  together. 

IL  2  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of  zinc.    . 

IIL  (Very  streng.)    3  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of 

BBC. 

BRASS,  TURNER'a    98  parts  of  brass,  and 

2  of  lead.  Remerke.  The  additiou  of  lead  im- 
pmrea  the  brass  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  but 
Iweni  its  malleability. 

BRASS,  CLEANING  OF.  Bra^  and  oop- 
P«r  are  bent  cleaned  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoli, 
powdered  bath-brick,  rotten-stone,  or  red  brick- 
dost,  rubbed  on  with  flannel  and  polished  with 
leather.  *  A  strong  solution  of  oxaltc  acid  in  water 
givea  brass  a  fine  color.  Vitriol  and  spirits  of  salts 
make  brass  and  copper  very  bright,  but  they  very 
Mm  tarnish,  and  consequently  require  more  fro- 
^oent  cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche-alum  and 
water  will  also  improve  brass. 

BrsM  inlaid  work  may  be  cleaned  as  follows  >* 


Mix  tripoli  and  linseed  oil,  and  dip  mto  it  a  mbboi 
of  hat,  with  which  polish  the  work.  If  the  wood 
be  ebony  or  rosewood,  polish  it  with  a  little  finely* 
powdered  elder-ashes ;  or  make  a  paste  of  rottea« 
stone,  a  little  starch,  sweet-oil,  and  oxalic  acid, 
mixed  with  water.  The  ornaments  of  a  French 
clock  are,  however,  best  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  rubbed,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
woodwork.  Ormolu,  candlesticks,  lamps,  and 
bnnches,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
They  will  bear  more  cleaning  than  lacquered  ar- 
ticles, which  are  spoiled  by  frequent  nibbing,  or 
by  acids,  or  strong  alkalis. 

BRASS  COATING.  I.  Brass  plates  and  rods 
may  be  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of  brass, 
by  exposing  *ktm.  in  a  heated  state  to  the  fumes 
of  melted  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature.  U99,  For 
rolling  into  thin  plates,  or  drawing  into  wire.  The 
celebrated  spurious  gold  wire  of  Lyons  is  thus 
made.  * 

IL  Vesaeji  of  copper  may  be  eoated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  unth'  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  munatic  acid,  adding  some  amal- 
gam of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  boiling 
for  a  short  time. 

BRASS-COLORED  PIGMENT.  Sfn,  Bbam 
BaoNZE.  Pref,  I.  {Red.)  Grind  copper  filings, 
or  precipitated  powder  of  copper*  witn  a  little  red 
oolue. 

II.  {Yellow  or  geld-caiored.)  Gold-colored 
brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Renuarke.  Both  these  powders  are  mixed  up 
with  varnish,  and  used  as  a  paint  No  more 
should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  They  are  also  used  by  dusting  them 
over  any  surface,  previously  covered  witli  varnish 
to  make  them  adhere.     (See  Oxidb  or  Copper.) 

BRASS-COLORED  VARNISH.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve 1  oz.  each  of  pale  shdl  lac  and  gum  sanda- 
rach,  in  i  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

l/se.  To  mix  up  the  preceding  powders. 

BRASS,  PASTE  FOR  CLEANING.  Prep. 
I.  Soft  soap  2  oz.,  rotten -stone  4  oz. ;  beat  them 
to  a  paste. 

IL  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oil 

III.  Rotten^one  4  oz. ;  oxalic  acid  1  oz. ;  sweet 
oil  1|  oz. ;  turpentine  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

Uee.  To  dean  brass.  The  first  and  last  are 
best  applied  with  a  tittle  Water..  The  second^ 
with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  sweet  oil.  Both 
require  friction  with  soft  leather. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  Brass  ornaments,  when  not  jpU  or  lacquered, 
may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine  color  given  to  them 
by  two  simple  processes.  The  first  is  to  beat  sal 
ammoniac  into  a  fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  ornaments, 
which  must  be  afterwards  rubbed  dry  with  bran 
and  whiting.  The  second  is  to  wash  the  brass- 
work  with  roehe  alum  boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  when  dry, 
itviust  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli  Either  of  these 
procesaes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

BRASS  STAIN.  L  Cut  sheet4>raas  into 
small  pieces,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat  for  3 
or  3  days,  then  powder  it,  and  again  expose  it  for 
several  days  to  a  like  heat ;  again  powder  and  aft* 
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cad  expose  it  a  third  time  to  heat,  (eeting  It  occa- 
■onally,  to  see  if  it  be  properly  burnt  When  this 
Is  the  casoi  a  little  of  it  fused  with  glass  will 
make  the  latter  swell  and  froth  op. 

C/«0S,  ^e  It  imparts  to  grlass  a  green  tint, 
passing  into  torquoise. 

II.  Calcine  equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sul- 
phur, stratified  together  In  a  crucible,  until  they 
become  friable;  then  powder  and  expose  them 
again,  as  last. 

Us€.  Imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge 
to  glass  by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  of 
using  it 

BRAWN,  CHOICE.  When  young,  the 
homy  parts  feel  moderately  tender ;  if  the  rmd  be 
hard,  it  is  old. 

BRAWN,  MOCK.  Prep^  Take  the  head  and 
belly  piece  of  a  young  porker,  well  saltpetred ; 
split  the  head  and  boil  it ;  take  out  the  bones  and 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  four  ox-feet  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  them  in  thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the 
belly  piece,  with  the  head  cut  small ;  roll  it  up 
tiffht  with  sheet  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  hours* 
When  it  comes  out,  set  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a 
trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it  down  with  a 
large  weight,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  The  next 
morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  audit  will 
be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  fresh 
salt  and  water  are  put  into  it  every  four  days. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syru  Satan  Wood.  Samt 
Martha  Wopn.  Fbrnambuca.  This  wood  is 
much  used  in  dyeing.  A  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  for  some  hours  in  hard  spring  water,  and 
this  is  generally  kept  for  some  time,  or  until  it  un- 
dergoes a  species  of  fermentation,  as  it  is  thus 
found  to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful 
colon  than  when  employed  quite  new.  £/#«.  To 
dye  red, 

BRAZIL  WOOD  DYE.  L  {For  cotton  and 
linen,)  a.  First  boil  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  su- 
mach, next  work  them  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tin,  and  then  run  them  through  the 
Brazil  bath,  lukewarm,    '(his  nves  a  bright  red. 

b.  First  alum  the  goods  and  rinse  them,  then 
give  them  a  mordant  ^solution  of  tin,  rinse  again, 
and  torn  them  through  the  dye-bath.  This  gives 
a  rose  color. 

Remarks.  The  shades  of  this  dye  may  be  va- 
ried by  the  strength  of  the  bath,  mordant,  &c.  A 
little  alum  added  to  the  Brazil-bath,  gives  a  pur- 
ple tint  1.1b.  of  Brazil  wood,  )  oz.  of  alum,  and 
2  oz.  of  tartar  will  dye  20  to  25  lbs.  of  cotton. 

IL  {For  nlk.)  The  silk,  after  being  well  al- 
mned  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  but  at  a  lower 
temperature,  is  rinsed,  and  passed  throuf^  the  de- 
coction of  Brazil,  just  lukewarm. 

Remarkt,  By  adding  a  llttfe  alkali  to  the  bath, 
or  by  passing  the  silk  through  a  water  holding  a 
little  alkali  in  solution,  after  it  is  dyed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  the  false  crimson.  When  wanted 
«f  a  very  deep  crimson,  a  little  logwood  is  added 
to  the  Brazil-bath.  In  this  way  any  shade  of  color 
may  be  produced. 

III.  {For  wooL)  Boil  the  wool  in  water  hold- 
mg  in  solution  5  parts  of  alam  and  I  of  tartar,  for 
1  hour ;  tlien  let  it  lie  in  the  cold  liquor  for  several 
days,  frequently  moving  it  about ;  lastly,  boil  it  in 
a  decoction  of  Brazil  for  ^  an  hour. 


BRAZILINE.  Syn,  Baeziuitb.  The  color* 
ing  principle  of  Brazil  wood,  obtained  by  Chevreui 
in  small  orange-colored  needles.  It  is  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ;  alkalis  turn  it  violet, 
acids  yellow.    With  alum  it  dyes  red. 

BRAZING.  The  operation  of  uniting  the  edges 
of  pieces  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &c.,  by  means  of 
hard  solder. 

Proe,  The  edges,  after  being  filed  quite  clean, 
are  covered  with  a  mixture  of  hard  solder  and 
powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry;  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  cl^ar  fire  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
the  solder. 

Remarkt,  In  some  cases  a  little  silver  is  added 
to  the  solder,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  **  sil- 
ver solder.^* 

BREAD.  Principles  of  Itread^making,  ^rc» 
This  most  important  article  of  food'  is  made  of  ths 
flour  of  different  grains,  but  only  those  that  con- 
tain gluten  admit  of  conversion  Into  light  spongy 
bread.  Hence  it  is  that  wheat  flour  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  When  flour  is  made  into  a 
stiiF  paste  or  dough  with  water,  and  rolled  into 
cakes  and  baked,  it  forms  biscuits,  or  unleavened 
bread,  which  was^  once  the  only  descriplion  known. 
When  the  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  varying 
from  80^  to  120^,  a  state  of  fNrmeutation  comes 
on,  formerly  called  the  panary  fernwutation,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  sugar  of  the  flour  gradu- 
ally undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  al- 
cohol, and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  same 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  beer,  &c.  During  this  process,  a  large 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  dough  preventing  its  escape,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  pufied  up  and  spongy,  aud  a 
light  porous  paste  is  formed,  ready  for  budng  into 
bread.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  just  described,  is,  however,  subject  to  much 
uncertainty,  and  is  inconvenient  from  the  time  it 
occupies  to  complete  it,  and  the  tendency  the 
dough  has  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  it  acquires  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  rendered  less  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ferment^  which  at 
once  excites  a  proper  state  of  fermentation 
throughout  the  mass,  aud  ^edily  renders  it  light 
and  spongy.  Leaven  or  dough,  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  was  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence  called 
leavened  bread,  '  But  this  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  barm  or  yeast  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast  to  the  doug^, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  a 
warm  place,  until  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy, 
when  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ba- 
king. If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the 
flour  be  good,  bread  of  superior  tjuality  will  Le 
produced. 

Process  of  making  bread.  In  preparing  kis 
dough,  the  modem  baker  takes  a  part  of  the  water 
needed  for  the  batch,  and  having  warmed  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80^  or  90°,  dissolves  his  aalt 
therein,  and  then  adds  the  yeast  and  a  portion  of 
the  flour.  These  he  works  up  into  a  dough,  which 
he  sets  aside  in  a  warm  place  usually  provided  for 
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fkeiRDpote,  tmd  called  the  " kneadtng^ trough" 
wiMn  it  MMm  begins  to  ferment  and  iwell  vtp. 
TUi  praeeM  ia  called  **  setting  tkt  tpongs"  and 
loeonfing  to  the  3)roporti<m  the  water  in  it  bean 
to  the  whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  ns^d,  it  re- 
eoiiia  the  name  of  '*  whole"  **  half"  or  "  quarter 
tftmgtP  The  evolation  of  carbtmic  acid  in  the 
pnees  of  fermentation,  causes  the  sponge  to 
hatw  and  swell,  and  ^en  the  sorface  bursts,  it 
■daidcs,  aad  then  swells  again  and  again  m  a 
amhr  manner.  This  action  would  go  on  for 
HUM  time,  if  not  interfered  with ;  but  the  baker 
iiewefiil  fe  stop  it  before  it  has  cctbimunicated  a 
noneai  to  the  mass.  After  the  jirsti  or  at*  the 
fmrtkettf  after  the  second  or  third  *'  dropping  of 
the  epenge^  be  adds  the  remaining  quantity  of 
flmr,  water,  and  salt,  hecesntry  to  form  the  batch. 
Umib  he  incoc|forates  by  long  and  laborious 
ksesdixigi,  until  the  entire  mass  acquires  uniform- 
ity, and  is  sufficiently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear 
dM  pmmira  of  the  hand  without  adhering  to  it 
Tlie  dough  is.  now  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours, 
dnring  which  time  fermentation  goes  'on,  after 
viiieh  the  inflated  mass  is  again  kneaded,  when  it 
JB  leady  to  be  cut  Jnto  pieces  and  weighed.  These 
pieeai  are  then  shaped  into  loaves,  and  set  aside 
fat  en  boor  or  two,  during  which  time  they  swell 
ap  to  neatly  double  their  former  size ;  they  are 
thea'placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  During,  this 
open^  they  continue  for  a  time  to  increase  in 
■»,  in  consequence  of  the  dilation  of  the  pent-up 
pi  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  until  at  tength  the 
femiaitation  is  checked,  and  the  dough  Incomes 
too  «)lid  to  admit  of  further  alteraticin. 

Rmarke,  A  number  of  other  processes  are  used 
by  cooks  and  confectionen  to  make  the  different 
luieties  of  fancy  bread,  cakes,  puddings,  dec., 
OM^  which  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  char- 
aelemtie  it  is  desired  to  communicate  to  them. 
Tbni  aome  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to 
ni**tkort"  as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  less 
tUMoomt  and  a  species  of  brittleneos  imparted  to 
tboD  by  the  addition  of  starch  and  sug^.  In 
poMiy  m  similar  effect  and  peculiar  lightness  is 
pnidoeed  by  butter  or  lard,  while  in  some  articles, 
white  of  egg,  gum-water,  isinglaas,  and  other  ad- 
bwiro  mbrtances  are  added  to  produce  ad  exceed- 
io^  light  and  porous  mass. 

The  different  varietieo  of  bread  made  in  Eng- 
luid  Tvy  chiefly  in  their  quality,  according  to  the 
flmr  of  which  they  are  formed.  The  heel  white 
irted  k  made  from  the  purest  wheat  flour ;  ordi--^ 
awy  v&eaf  en  bread,  of  flour  to  which  a  little  of 
the  finest  bran  has  been  added ;  secondo,  from 
floor  oontaining  a  still  larger  portion  of  bran ;  and 
MDon  hoosdhold  bread,  from  flour  produced  by 
piodittg  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain  without 
any  iepiiration  of  the  bran.  Symnel  bread,  man- 
dwt  or  n^  bread,  and  French  bread  are  varieties 
na^  of  the  purest  flour,  from  the  flnest  wheat,  a 
little  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolb,  and  butter 
uui  egp  for  choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor 
^nds  (i  bread  are  abw  made,  varied  by  the  addi- 
tioiof  nmdry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
P*I«lable  ini^edienta  The  Scotch  "short  bread" 
■  node  from  a  eery  thick  dough,  to  which  butter, 
■Sv,  orange-peel,  and  spices,  are  added.  (See 
voniuaaAD.) 

h  France  a  number  of  differen  c  kinds  of  bread 


are  made.  Hie  **pain  bit^  is  the  ooarMst  sortt 
and  is  made  of  a  mixture  of  groats  and  wheat 
flour ;  the  **pain  bio  blotted  m  made  of  a  mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  wheat  flour;  the  **pain  blane"  of 
flour  from  which  the  finest  portion  has  been  sifted ; 
the  **  pain  mollot**  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the 
purest  wheat  flour,  fhim  the  finest  grain;  the 
"jMitn  ehaland,"  made  from  the  same  materials 
qs  the  last,  but  the  paste  is  pounded :  the  **  pain 
ehapali"  is  a  small  variety  of  bread,  sunilar  to  the 
French  or  roll  bread  of  England ;  the  "  pain  eomniP 
is  a  kind  of  small  bread,  nftmed  from  being  done 
up. into  font-comered  pieces;  the  **pain  de  la 
reino"  is  another  variety  of  small  bread,  and  the 
"  jMtn  gruau"  k  a  bread  which  has  been  made 
of  Mite  yean  in  Paris,  prepared  from  the  small 
granular  particles  sefteurated  from  the  best  wheat 
after  a  slight  grinding.  The  French  have  also 
their  soup  brei^  and  their  country  white  bread, 
besides  several  other  varieties,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  Hat 

In  the  manufacture  of  white  bread  f^om  dam- 
aged or  inferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  aiuro  is 
employed  by  the  bakers,  but  with  the  host  flour  no 
alum  is  required  The  utmost  beauty,  spongineso, 
and  sweetness,  may  be  given  to  bread  without  the 
.addition  of  one  particle  dT  alum,  provided  the  best 
materials  are  employed.  As  such  is  not^  however, 
generally  the  case,  it  ki  a  common  practice  with 
the  baken  to  introduce  4  or  5  ox.  of  alum  to  every 
saick  of  flour,  or  about  1  ox.  to  each  bushel.  The 
method  of  detecting  this  adnlteretion  will  be  pres- 
ently explained.  The  proper  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
used  is  D  or  7  lbs.  to  the  sack,  or  H  ^^  ^  the 
bushel.  1  sack  of  the  best  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  salt, 
ought  to  yield  about  360  lbs.  of  good  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  seconds  345  to  350  lbs.  of  bread. 

Wheaten  bread,  made  of  pure  materials,  is  one 
of  the  most  wholeaome  articles  of  food,  and  has 
been  justly  tenned  the  staff  of  life.  When  well 
fermented  and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  dlgestiim. 
It  should  never  be  eaten  till  it  has  stood  34  hours 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  even,  as  newer  bread 
is  apt  to  disagree* with  the  stomach,  frequently  pro- 
ducing flatulence,  heartbum,  and  indigestion. 

Adult,  This  is  often  carried  to  a  fearful  extent : 
Mr.  Accum  says,  "  The  bakers'  flour  is  very  often 
made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with  them 
in  grinding  the  wheat  uito  flour.  In  this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour 
are  brought  into  the  market  They  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  middtinge,  fine  middlings,  coaise 
middlings,  and  twenty-penny  flour.  Common  gar- 
den beans  and  peas  are  also  frequently  ground  up 
among  the  London  bread  flour. 

**The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be 
employed  with  eflect  to  produce  a  white,  light, 
and  porous  bread,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I 
have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  3 
to  4  oz.  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighmg  240  lbs." 

"  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of 
five  bushels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr. 
P.  Markfaam's  *  Consideretions  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,' 
(p.  21 :)  5  bushels  of  flour ;  8  ox.  of  ahim ;  4  lbs. 
of  salt ;  i  gallon  of  yeast,  mixed  with  about  3  gal- 
lons of  water. 

<*  Another  substance  em^e^^Qi^  kf  fravduleat 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  fit  for  culina- 
ry purpoeefl  when  fresh,  but  always  excellent  for 
malcin^  soap  and  candles.     (Proust) 

BONE  GLUE..  Sytu  Gei^tinb.  Prep,  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  oat  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
viously boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
ing jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  forming  it  into  cakes  for  sale.  (See 
Gluk.) 

BONE  MANURE.  For  this  purpose  the  hopes 
are  ground  to  a  coarae  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  seed  in  a  drilL  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  treated  yiel3s  30  to  50  per  cent  more  m 
weight  of  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
methods.  It  b  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  oidinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and  Lincq^hire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
alone ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  tins  way  to 
remain  7  yean  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  being  5  yeArs  in  the  ground, 
has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  upon 
another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONES,  (IN  CooKXRT.)  The  bones  of  0ood 
meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for  making 
noups  and  navies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  Frence,  soup  is  eirtensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days'  continuance,  and  also  by  dusolving  out  the 
earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  ffelatine  is  obtamed,  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  will  dis^lve  by  boil- 
mg,  and  is  equal  to  isingfass  for  all  the  purposes  of 
making  soups  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
m  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establishments  }— 
Crush  the  boi^  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cool,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  varies  from  i  to  i  (?)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  tunes  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part,  until 
i  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  copper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acts  upon  this  metal.  An  iron  Papin's  digester  is 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
nearly  as  productive  as  those  of  fresh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  bones  scarcely  afibrd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
Young.)  As  boning  meat  before  cooking  is-  now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  £reah  bones 
may  always  be  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  %».  Bonb  Dost.  Bonb 
Turnings.  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
mg  with  water,  nearly  equal  to  that  produced  from 
hartshorn  shavings,  for  which  they  are  very  fre- 
quently sold. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  procetf  of  binding 
books  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  opera- 
tions, which,  in -large  establisfame&ts,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  persons,  such  a  method 
being  found  to  produce  greater  expedition  and  bet- 
ter work,  than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one 


jThe  sheets  received  from  the  hands  of  the  privtai 


1.  Folded,  which  is  done  correctly  by 
the  marks  or  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of 
pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid  apon 
each  other  in  proper  order,  and  are  ready  to  un- 
dergo— 

2.  The  operation  of  heating.  This  is  perfonned 
by  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone,  and  stxikhig 
them  with  a  heavy  8moothed-&ced  hammer,  or  by 
passing  them  through  a  rolling  press.  The  fonner 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  small  way,  and 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  eheete  are  next  fastened  to  handM, 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  up  one  by 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  piece*  of  cord,  stretched 
in  a  little  frame  screwed  or  fastened  to  the  oounte* 
or  table,  called  the  sewing-press.   (See  eng.)    Hw 
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number  of  bands  used,  is  generally  6  for  a  ibiie^ 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  pn^rtipnally,  lees  than 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  small  sizes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  within  about 
2  inches  of  the  back,  the  d^eets  are  ready  for — 

4  Glueing.  The  back  being  knocked  into 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheets  placed  m 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  then  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  a]^lie(L  After 
a  short  time  the  book  is  removed  from  the  prese^ 
and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a  hammer, 
when  it  is  again  put  into  the  cutting  press,  where 
it  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for — 

5.  Cutting,  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  piongh 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  .^fixing  the  boarde.  The  hande,  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  the  pasteboard 
to  form  the  covers  is  fastened  thereto,  and  is  then 
properiy  adjusted,  and  shaped  with  a  laige  pair  of 
sheaiBL  llie  edges  now  undergo  the  operation 
of— 

7.  Sprinklingf  or  other  adornment  Tho  first 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles,  dip* 
ped  m  the  color ;  the  brush  bemg  held  in  the  one 
hand,  and  the  hairs  moved  with  me  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather,  fane^ 
cloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applMd,  having  been  pre* 
viously  well  sodced  in  paste,  to  make  it  properly 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
book  are  next  posted  against  the  inside  of  the  cover, 
to  screen  the  ends  that  are  tomed  over,  when  the 
book  is  finished ;  or  for  ehoioe  wofk,  is  handed  Id 
a  '•fhtiehet^  for— 

9.  Lettering,  gilding,  ^a,  Geld4e8f  is  applied 
by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the  pattern  bsiBir  given 
by  pressure  with,  heated  brass  tools,  having  tte 
design  or  letters  on  their  surfaces.  The  whole  ii 
then  glased  over  and  polished.  . 

Remarks,  The  sncceasion  of  some  of  the  afaonre 
opentioiiB  eometunes  varies  vrith  the  woiktBen  and 
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tt0  naloze  of  the  biadlng.  The  above  must  there* 
lie  only  be  regarded  aa  a  short  and  general  out- 
Dm  of  the  proceas.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
the  perusal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
tbD  whole  will  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

The  following  varieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 
ed:   • 

c  Beardt,  A  book,  loosely  done  up  without 
cutting  the  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
iinjd  to  be  in  boards. 

i.  Clotk-bmding,  This  style  of  bmding  is  that 
'm  which  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  idmits  of  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
■  TecydurabTe  and  cheap.  Proe.  The  prepared 
doth,  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
folume,  is  pasKd  re^idly  through  a  rolling  press, 
between  engraved  cylinders  of  hardeneid  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  relief!  Paste  is  now 
qipiied  to  the  cloth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
Tolome,  previoualy  prepared  to  receive  it.  Books 
is  cloth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
tdgtBj  unleai  highly  finished. 

c  Dutch  binding.  This  species  of  binding  is 
diitiiiguiihed  by  the  backs  being  of  vellum. 

i,  French  oinding.  This  consists  in  pasting  a 
piece  of  parchment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween  each  band»  and  pasting  the  ends  upon  the 
iuide  of  each  cover. 

e.  Half-binding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
md  finidied  with  leather  backs  and  comers,  are 
called  "  half-bound," 

f.  HancocJ^t  patent  hinding.  In  this  method 
the  iheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  being 
pnperiy  placed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
nbjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  strong  so- 
lution of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back 
with  the  finger.  The  operation  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necessary,  when  fiUets  of  cloth  are  ce- 
mented on  with  the  varnish,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  have  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  of  the 
common  operations  of  binding  are  dispensed  with. 
I  willingiy  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
dsrability  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  affinds  ui  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  m  anv 
jManble  manner,  without  injurv  to  their  backs.  It 
ii  the  beat  way  of  binding  books  for  traveUers.  I 
<ttce  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which 
was  one  bound  on  Hancock's  plan.  All  the  rest 
W(ye  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months'  jour- 
ney»  but  thk  one  was  uninjured. 

f  .  Iisto  hinding.  A  strong  method  applied  to 
lawbooks. 

h.  Leather  hinding.  Proe.  Immerse  the  lea- 
ther in  water;  afler  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
ooafaoard ;  place  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed thereon,  and  cut  out  the  cover,  allowing  about 
half  an  mch  larger  than  the  book,  to  turn  over  the 
made  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
oorer  very  thm  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
iwto  it  well;  glue  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
■pnad  the  cover  on  the  board. 

I^  the  pasteboards  be  properly  squared  and 
"v^;  pnt  the  book  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
foy  tight  Rub  the  cover  smooth  with  a  fdding- 
l^eki  and  torn  it  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste- 
^udi  on  the  fore  edge.  Xhe  comers  on  the  in- 
■de  moat  be  cut  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
pese  of  thread  round  the  book,  between  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
rah  the  back  very  smooth  with  a  flat  foldlng-stick» 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  chy. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  aponge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

Russia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  fb 
an  hour,  taken  out,  weU  beaten,  and  robbed ;  afle* 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  woriLed  into  the  flesl 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  be  grained  by  robbing  it  on  e 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  being 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

i.  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  m  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  m 
which  the  books  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coarse  paper.    In  Italy  it  is  called  "  alia  ruaticaJ* 

k.  Marble  hinding.  Named  from  the  design  of 
the  exterior. 

I.  Palmer*§  patent  hinding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brass  bars,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
make  the  difiereut  sections  of  the  book,  when  open, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  admit  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  roled  lines  near 
the  back. 

m.  School  hinding.  The  following  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  books : — When  the  books  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  must  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about 
an  uich ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  doth, 
fixing  them  close  ui  at  the  groove,  and  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  in  the  usual  manner*     % 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  efiectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
from  breaking,  and  require  no  more  tune  than 
lacing  in  the  bands.  The  edges  tiaay  now  be 
colored,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  required. 

fi.  William^e  patent  hinding.  This  consists  in 
placmg  a  back,  of  a  curved  form*  turned  a  little  at 
the  edges,  and  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wood» 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  sufficient  firmness. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  maimer  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  enclos- 
ing it  in  vellum  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the  boards  or  drawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  open  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  prevent  it  from  spreadmg  on  either  aide. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  in  the  best 
style  always  use  "boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
Uackmg,  and  brash  it  off  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  coone,  be  carefidly  brushed  off  before 
applying  the  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  BoUed  oU  1  pint ; 
oil  of  turpentme,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  ox.  Proe,  Melt  the  wax  and  rosbi,  then 
sUr  in  th«  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  eockd  a.little,  add  the  turpentine. 
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JUmarkt*  The  fint  two  articles  ue  applied  to 
tin  leather  by  the  tip  of  the  linger  or  a  epongei 
and  allowed  to  dry  out  of  the  duet,  and  are  only 
adapted  for  clean,  dry  weather,  or  indoeia.  The 
last  is  laid  on  and  polished  with  a  brush,  and  then ' 
left  for  a  few  hours  to  harden.  It  may  also  be 
osed  to  revive  the  foded  black  leather  seals  and 
backs  of  old  chain.  All'  of  these  possess  great 
brilliancy  for  a  time. 

BLACKING,  (FOE  Hakneh,  &c)  Prep. 
Melt  2  oz.  of  mutton  suet  with  6  oz.  of  bees'- 
wax ;  add  6  oz.  of  sugar-candy,  2  oz»  of  soft  soap 
diflsolved  in  water,  and  1  oz.  of  indigo  finely  pow- 
dered ;  when  melted  and  well  mized>  add  a  gill 
of  turpentine.  Lay  it  pn  the  hamen  with  a 
wponsn,  and  polish  off  with  a  brush. 

BLACKING,  (FOE  Boots  ano  Shoes.) 

I.  (Liquid.)  Prep,  a.  Ivory-black,  in  fine  pow- 
der«  1  lb. ;  treacle  |  lb. ;  sweet  oil. 2  os. ;  beer  and 
vinegar,  of  each,  1  pint  Proc.  Rub  together  the 
first  three  until  the  oil  be  perfectly  **  ktlled"  then 
add  the  beer  and  vinegar. 

b.  Ivory-black  and  treacle,  of  each  I  lb. ;  sweet 
oil  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  i  lb.  Proc.  Mix  the 
first  Ihree  as  before,  then  gradually  add  the  vitriol, 
diluted  with  thrice  its  M^eight  of  watef ;  mix  well, 
and  let  it  stand  for  3  hours,  when  it  may  be  re- 
duced to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  or  sour 
beer. 

e,  Ivory-Uack  and  treacle,  of  each  i  lb ;  oil  of 
vitriol  1  oz. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  sour  beer  I  pmt ;  as 
above. 

d.  Ivory-black  7  lbs. ;  treacle  6  lbs. ;  sweet  oil 
1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  )  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  last 

e.  Ivory-black  3  cwt ;  crude  molasses  2  cwt ; 
Unseed  oil  3  gallons ;  oil  of  vitriol  20  lbs. ;  water 
q«  s.,  as  last 

II.  (Paete.)  Ptep,  a.  TVeacle  1  lb. ;  ivory-black 
H  lbs. ;  sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  rub  together  as  before, 
then  add  a  little  lemon  juice  or  strong  vinegar. 

6.  Ivory-Uack  2  lbs. ;  treacle  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  of  each  i  lb. ;  water  q.  s.,  as  before. 

e.  Ivory-black  28  lbs. ;  treacle  21  lbs. ;  comnion 
oil  1  quart ;  oil  of  vitriol  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. 

d.  Ivory-black  3  cwt ;  common  treacle  2  cwt ; 
linseed  oil  and  vinegar  bottoms,  of  each  3  gallons ; 
oil  of  vitriol  i  cwt. ;  water  q.  s. 

Remarke,  The  manipulations  required  for  paste 
and  liquid  blacking  are  the  same,  the  difiference  in 
the  two  being  the  quantity  of  liquid  added.  Thus, 
by  diluting  paste  blacking  with  water  or  beer  bot- 
toms, it  may  be  converted  into  liquid  blacking  of 
a  simflar  quality,  and,  by  using  less  fluid  matter, 
the  ingredients  of  liquid  blacking  will  produce  paste 
blacking.  One  thing  must,  however,  be  observed, 
and  that  is,  that  the  ivory-black  used  for  liquid 
blackmg  must  be  reduced  to  a  much  finer  powder 
than  for  paste  Uaekmg,  as,  if  this  be  not  attended 
to,  it  will  settle  to  the  bottom,  and  be  with  difficul- 
ty diffused  again  through  the  liquid.  For  those 
persons  who  So  not  like  the  use  of  blacking  con- 
taming  oil  of  vitriol,  the  fiivt  of  the  above  forms, 
either  for  paste  or  liquid*  may  be  adopted.  The 
titriol,  however,  greatly  contributes  to  promote  the 
shining  properties  of  the  blacking,  and  in  small 
quantities  is  not  so  mjurions  to  the  leather  as  has 
been  falsely  represented,  as  it  wholly  unites  itself 
to  the  lime  of  the  phosphate  oontainra  in  the  ivory- 
black,  emd  is  thus  partly  neutralized.    This  is  the 


reason  why  Immp^hladc  ahonld  never  be  emptajroA 
for  blaekiiig,  as  it  has  no  earthy  base  to  absosb  or 
neutralize  the  add,  whioh  would  then  pranre  veiy 
hurtful  to  the  leather.  Oil  of  vitriol  is  iMnr  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  all  the  most  cele- 
brated shining  UackingB.  The  addition  of  -wbitm 
of  eggs,  isin^ass,  gum  aiabic,  and  similar  artielea 
to  blacking,  always  proves  injurious,  as  they  tend 
to  sti^n  the  leather  and  to  noake  it  crack. 

BLACK,  JAPAN.  Syn.  BrrvmNour  Vak- 
NiSH.  Prep,  Fuse  by  a  gentle  heat  12  ox.  of  am- 
ber, and  2  oz.  of  asphaltum,  then  add  2  oz.  of  Uaek 
rosin,  and  }  a  pint  of  boiled  oil ;  mix  well,  lemoTo 
it  from  the  fire,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  f  pint 
of  sj^irit  of  tarpentine ;  nuz  well  together.  I/se.  To 
varnish  metals. 

BLACK,  IVORY.  Syn,  CmjOfmrn  Bs^unc 
Casbbl  Black.  Prep,  Put  into  a  crucible,  aor- 
rounded  by  burning  oools,  flragments  or  turnings  of 
ivory,  or  of  the  osseous  parts  of  animals,  and  cover 
it  olosely.  The  ivory  or  bones,  by  exposure  to  the 
heat,  will  be  reduced  to  charooaL  When  no  HMm 
smoke  is  seen  to  pass  through  the  joining  of  tin 
cover,  leave  the  crucible  over  the  fire  for  half  an 
hour  longer,  or  until  it  has  completely  oooleiL 
There  will  then  be  found  in  it  a  hard  carbonaceooa 
matter,  which  most  be  pounded  and  ground  on  por- 
phyry with  water,  washed  on  a  filter  with  warm 
water,  and  dried.  Befoire  it  is  used  it  must  be  again 
subjected  to  grinding.  Remarke,  Black  fumiefaed 
by  bones  is  reddish.  That  produced  bv  ivory  m 
more  beautifiiL  It  is  brighter  than  blacir  obtained 
fiiom  peach  stones.  When  mixed  in  a  proper  dose 
with  whitelead,  it  forms  a  beautiful  pearl  gray 
Ivory-black  has  a  very  deep  and  rich  color.  Tbc 
Cologne  and  Cassel  blacks  are  formed  firom  ivory. 

BLACK,  LAMP.  Prep,  L  Suspend  over  a 
lamp  a  conical  fimnel  of  tin  plate,  having  abore  it 
a  pipe  to  convey  from  the  apartment  the  smoke 
which  escapes  from  the  lamp.  Large  mushrooms, 
of  a  very  black  carbonaceous  matter,  and  exceed- 
ingly li|^t,  will  be  formed  at  the  sunmiit  of  the 
cone.  This  carbon  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  oi 
division,  as  cannot  be  given  to  any  other  matter, 
by  grinding  it  on  a  piece  of  porphyry.  This  black 
goes  a  great  way  in  every  kind  of  painting.  It 
may  be  rendered  less  oily  and  drier  by  calcination 
in  close  vessels. 

The  funnel  should  be  united  to  the  pipe,  which 
conveys  off  thtt  smoke,  by  means  of  wGe,  becanse 
solder  would  be  melted  by  the  flame  of  the  lamp. 

II.  This  article  was  originally  prepare^  by  bum* 
ing  oil  in  lamps  and  collecting  die  soot  in  a  funnel 
inverted  over  it,  as  above  described.  H^nce  the 
name.  It  is  now,  however,  generally  made  on  tfao 
commercial  scale,  by  burning  the  oil  of  bones  or 
common  coal  tar,  previously  freed  from  its  ammo- 
nia, and  receiving  the  smoke  in  a  suitable  cham- 
ber. In  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Martin  and 
Grafton,  the  coal  tar  is  violently  agitated  with  lime 
water,  until  the  two  are  well  mixed,  after  which  it 
is  allowed  to  subside,  and  the  lime  water  being 
drawn  off,  it  is  washed  several  times  with  hot  wa- 
ter. After  the  whole  of  the  water  has  been  re- 
moved by  subsidence  and  decantation,  it  is  put  into 
stiUB,  and  heat  applied  until  the  impurities  ha-ve 
passed  over,  and  the  spirit  runs  clear  and  smooth. 
The  receiver  is  then  charged,  and  the  heat  raised 
sufficiently  high  to  drive  over  the  whole  of  the  oA 
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nd  apirit,  leaving  only  the  asplialtum  in  the  stilL 
Tlie  tar  or  liquor  in  the  receiver  is  then  put  into 
a  long  cast-iron  tube,  fuzdlBhed  with  numerous 
luge  bumen,  underneath  which  is  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  pipe  to  nearly  the  boilinff  point  Over 
each  burner  is  a  sort  of  funnel,  which  goes  into  a 
east-iron  pipe  or  main,  and  which  receives  the 
snoke  in  a  similar  way  from  all  the  humers.  From 
this  the  smoke  is  conveyed  by  large  pipes  to  a  box, 
where  the  heaviest  part  of  the  black  is  deposited; 
from  this  it  is  carried  by  pipes  to  a  second  box, 
where  another  deposite  tdies  place,  and  from  this 
box  the  pipe  is  continued  until  it  passes  into  a  series 
of  largp)  canvass  bags,  arranged  side-by-side,  and 
connected  together  at  top  and  bottom  alternately. 
Fifty  or  eighty  of  these  bags  are  employed,  the  last 
one  being  left  open  to  admit  of  the  escape  of  the . 
smoke,  which  has  thus  been  made  to  traverae  a  space 
of  about  400  yards.  As  soon  as  the  bags  contahi 
any  considerable  quantity  of  black',  they  are  re- 
moved and  emptied.  The  Uack  deposited  in  the 
last  bag  is  the  finest  and  best,  and  it  becomes  pro- 
greanvely  coarser  as  it  approaches  the  furnace. 

BLACK  LEAD.  Syn,  Plumbago.  Caxbukbt 
or  laoN?  Qual.  Ute,  ^.  The  beet  blacklead 
oomes  from  Cumberland,  and  is  used  for  making 
pencils  for  artists.  The  coarser  sorts  are  employed 
to  impart  a  metallic  lustre  to  other  bodies,  and  mix- 
ed with  grease  to  dimmish  friction.  Blacklead  is 
also  used  to  cover  the  face  of  articles  on  which  it 
is  desired  to  deposite  a  coating  of  copper  by  the  elec- 
trotype. It  has  been  used  in  herpes,  and  some 
chronic  skin  diseases,  m  the  form  of  an  ointment, 
made  with  4  times  its  weight  of  lard. 

BLACK,  PEACHSTONK  The  stones  or  ker- 
neb  of  peaches,  cherries,  and  other  similar  kinds 
of  fruit,  burned  in  close  vessels,  then  ground  and 
washed  well  Ute,  It  works  well  with  oil ;  mixed 
with  white  lead  and  oil  it  makes  old  gray. 

BLACK,  PITCOAL.  The  best  coal  for  this 
pQipose  is  that  which  has  a  shimng  fracture.  It 
affords,  perhaps,  the  most  useful  brown  the  artist 
can  place  on  his  palette ;  being  remarkably  clear, 
not  so  warm  as  Vandyke-brown,  and  serving  as  a 
diadow  for  blues,  reds,  q^  yellows,  when  |^&zed 
over  them.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  Titian 
made  large  use  of  this  material.  Coal,  when  burn- 
ed to  a  white  heat,  then  quenched  in  water,  and 
ground  down,  gives  an  exceUent  blue<»black. 

BLACK  REVIVER.  Syn.  Paei8*s  Anticar- 
DiuM.  Prep.  L  Blue  gaOs,  bruised,  4  oz.;  log- 
wood, copperas,  iron  filmgB,  and  sumach,  of  each 
1  OS. ;  vinegar  1  quart  Proc,  Macerate  in  a  close 
vessel,  with  heat,  for  24  hours,  then  strain  off  the 
clear,  add  the  filings  and  copperas,  and  shake  it  oc- 
casionally for  a  week.    Keep  it  in  a  corked  bottle. 

IL  Bruised  blue  galls  1)  lbs. ;  logwood  |  lb. ; 
copperas  6  oz. ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  water  3  quarts. 
As  above. 

IIL  Grails  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  copperas  )  lb. ; 
boil  for  2  hours  in  water  5  quarts,  until  reduced 
to  a  gallon,  and  strain.  I7«««  To  restore  the  cdor 
of  black  cloth. 

BLACK,  RUSSIAN.  Syn,  Russian  Lamp* 
Black.  Prepared  by  buminff  the  chips  of  resin- 
ous deals,  and  collecting  the  black  matter  dqiosited 
by  the  smoke.  It  is  a  good  black  pigment*  but 
s^  to  take  fire  spontaneously  if  left  for  some  tune 
SMistened  with  oiL 


BLACK,  RICE.  Prepared  by  bummg  rioe  m 
close  vessel^    Tha  color  is  very  poor. 

BLACK,  SPANISH.  Syn.  Cou  Black. 
Coik  burnt  m  close  vessels,  and  the  charcoal  ground 
and  washed  with  water.  A  good  color,  and  woikf 
very  soft 

BLACK,  SOOT.  The  soot  of  coal  fir«^  giomid 
and  sifted.  Used  as  a  common  paint ;  mix^  with 
Venetian  red  and  oil,  it  makes  a  chocolate  oobr ; 
also  used  to  make  gray  mortar. 

BLACK,    SUGAR.      Syn.   Jamaica    Blaob. 


Prepared  by  bumiiur  sugar  in  close  vessels.  It 
works  free,  but  is  deficient  in  body.  It  is  a  wann 
color  for  washing  drawings,  and  equal  in  mellow- 
ness to  Indian  ink  and  bistre. 

BLACK,  VINE  TWIG.  Prep.  From  viae 
twigs,  by  calcination  as  above.  With  whitelead 
and  oil  it  produces  beautiful  shades  of  silver  gray 
Bind  white. 

BLACK,  WHEAT.  From  wheat  burnt  m 
close  vessels.  Renutrkt.  A  superior  black,  be- 
tween ivory  and  lamp-black ;  it  has  a  full  body 
and  dries  hard  and  quickly  wiUi  oiL 

BLADDERS.  Prep.  ^c.  These  articles  ars 
prepared  by  cutting  off  the  frit  and  loose  mem- 
branes attached  to  them>  and  washing  them  first 
m  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  after- 
wards in  clear  water ;  they  are  then  blown  out  and 
submitted  to  pressure  by  rolling  them  under  the 
arm,  by  which  they  become  considerably  larver ; 
they  are  next  blown  quite  tiffht,  dried,  and  tied  up 
in  dozens  for  sale.  IJee.  Employed  by  druggists 
and  oil  and  colormen  to  tie  over  pots,  bottles,  and 
jars,  and  to  contain  pill  masses,  and  other  similar 
substances.  Caution.  Never  buy  bladders  unleoi 
they  are  perfectly  dry  and  tight,  as,  if  the  reverse 
be  the  case,  they  will  neither  keep  nor  prove  sound. 

BLANCHING  OR  WHITENING.  Anoper- 
ation  in  cookery,  performed  by  putting  tongues, 
palates,  meat,  die.,  into  cold  water,  when  it  ii 
gradually  brought  to  boil,  and  the  article  taken  out 
and  plunged  into  cold  water,  where  it  is  left  until 
quite  cold  It  is  intended  to  impart  whiteiMM, 
l^umpnesB,  and  softness. 

BLANC,  (in  Cookkat.)  A  compound,  fonned 
by  mixing  1  lb.  of  grated  bacon,  I  Ih.  of  suet,  }  Vb. 
of  butter,  2  lemons,  3  or  4  canots  cut  into  dicey 
3  or  4  onions,  and  a  little  water,  and  boiling  them 
until  done. 

BLANCMANGE,  (»  Cookiet.)  Jelly,  sea- 
soned  and  made  up  into  forms.    Prep.  I.    Isin- 

flass  1  oz. ;  sweet  almonds,  12  in  no. ;  bitter  do. 
in  no. ;  xiulk  1  quart  Proe.  Boil  the  isingiass 
and  almonds  grated  in  the  milk,  until  of  a  proper 
consistence  when  cold ;  then  strain  it,  and  when 
nearly  cold  pour  it  into  the  moulds,  previously 
rubbed  with  a  little  salad  oil,  and  then  wiped  out 
again. 

II.  To  the  above  add  (  11k  of  lump  sugar  and  4 
taUespoonfuls  of  cream ;  when  cold,  remelt  it  and 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  orange  flower  water,  after 
which  it  may  be  moulded  as  before. 

IIL  Use  calves'  feet  jelly  instead  of  ismglasB. 

IV.  (Mra  Hoffman's.)  Isinglass  (  IK;  rose- 
water  i .pint ;  milk  2  quarts ;  milk  of  alnionds  | 
pint 

V.  (Rice.)  Ground  rice  2  os. ;  milk  1  pint;  lump 
sugar  3  oz. ;  a  little  lemon  peel  and  cinnamon ;  di^ 
soh^e  tiie  rioe  m  the  milk  by  boiling ;  reduce  it  to  a 
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proper  consistence,  then  add  the  epiee  and  sugar, 
boil  for  1  minute,  and  strain,  and  when  neariy  cold 
mould  as  above.  Caution.  The  powdered  rice^ 
must  be  rubbed  up  with  a  little  cold  water  pre- 
viously to  adding  it  to  the  milk,  to  prevent  it  run- 
ning into  lumps. 

VI.  (West  Indian.)  Make  a  jelly  with  atiow- 
root,  and  to  every  pint,  when  neariy  cold,  add  a 
glass  of  sherry,  a  spooniiil  each  of  brandy  and 
orange  flower  water,  and  2  oz.  of  lump  sugar. 

VI I.  {Transparent.)  Instead  of  milk  use  water, 
and  clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg. 

BLANQUENINE.  A  name  given  by  Dr. 
Mills  to  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  which  he  thought 
he  had  discovered  in  white  cinchona  bark.  (Quar. 
Jour.  Science,  Ap.  1828.) 

BI4ANQUETTE,  (IN  Cookery.)  A  sort  of 
white  fricasee. 

BLEACHING.  Syn.  Blanchibsaoe.  (Fr.) 
Bleichen.  {Ger.)  The  operation  by  which  the 
natural  colors  of  substances  are  discharged,  and 
they  become  white  or  colorless.  Bleaching  may 
be  performed  either  by  natural  means,  as  exposure 
to  light,  air,  and  moisture,  or  by  chemical  agents, 
as  chlorine,  chloride  of  lime,  sulphurous  acid,  &c. 
In  many  of  the  processes  adopted  for  this  purpose, 
both  methods  are  combined.  The  most  important 
application  of  the  art  of  bleaching  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics. 
The  celeri;  v  with  which  this  is  performed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner,  and  the  trifling  expense 
thereby  incurred,  contribute,  in  no  small  degree, 
towards  inducing  that  preference  universally  shown 
to  the  productions  of  the  looms  of  Great  Britain. 

Cotton,  from  its  original  whiteness,  and  little  at- 
traction for  coloring  matter,  is  more  easily  bleached 
than  most  other  substances.  On  the  old  plan,  it  is 
first  well  wa^shcd  in  warm  water  to  remove  the 
weaver's  paste  or  dressing,  then  "  bucked^*  (boiled) 
in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  and  aAer  being  well  washed 
is  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  or  bleaching  ground, 
and  freely  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  light,  air, 
and  moisture.  The  operation  of  "  bucking"  and 
exposure  is  repeated  as  often  as  necessary,  when 
the  goods  are  "  soured^*  or  immersed  in  water  acid- 
ulated with  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  they  re- 
ceive a  thorough  washing  in  clean  water,  and  are 
dried.  From  the  length  of  the  exposure  upon  the 
bleaching  ground,  this  method  has  been  found  to 
injure  the  texture  of  the  cloth,  and  from  the  num- 
ber of  operations  required,  necessarily  becomes  ex- 
pensive, and  produces  considerable  delay;  it  has 
therefore  very  generally  given  place  to  the  improved 
system  of  chemical  bleaching,  by  means  of  cliloride 
of  lime.  In  this  method,  after  the  first  operation 
of  washing  and  bucking,  as  in  the  common  process, 
the  cotton  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  weak  solu- 
tions of  chloride  of  lime,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  soured  water,  when  it  has  only  to  be  tho- 
roughly washed  and  dried. 

Linen  is  bleached  in  a  similar  way  to  cotton,  but 
the  operation  is  more  trouldesome,  fh)m  its  greater 
affinity  for  coloring  matter. 

Wool  is  first  exposed  to  the  joint  action  of  ful- 
ler's earth  and  soap,  in  the  fulling  mill,  to  remove 
adherent  grease  and  dirt,  and  is  5ien  well  washed 
and  dried,  when  it  is  usually  found  sufficiently 
white  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer ;  but  should  the 
flight  yellow  tint  it  retains  prove  objectiTnaUe,  it  is 


run  through  water  tinged  bine  with  indigo,  or  it  ii 
exposed  to  the  fiunes  of  burning  sulphur ;  the  latter 
method  gives  it  a  harsh  feel,  which  is  best  removed 
by  a  bath  of  soap  and  water,  but  this  will  repro- 
duce its  previous  yellowishness. 

Silk  is  bleached  by  boiling  it  in  white  soap  and 
water,  to  remove  the  natural  yellow  varnish  that 
covers  it,  after  which  it  is  siri)jected  to  repeated 
rinsings.  Articles  that  are  required  to  be  very 
white,  as  gloves,  atockings,  &c.,  are  also  submitted 
to  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur. 

Straw  is  also  bleached  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur ; 
hence  arises  the  sulphurous  smell  emitted  by  new 
straw  hats  and  bonnets.  They  may,  however,  be 
bleached  in  a  much  better  manner  by  the  use  of  a 
little  oxalic  acid,  or  chloride  of  lime. 

Old  Rags,  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
paper  pulp,  are  generally  bleached  with  chlorine. 

Printed  Books,  Engravings,  &c.,  may  be  'whi- 
tened  by  first  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  weak 
chloride  of  lime  water,  next  to  water  soured  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and,  lastly,  to  pure  water,  to  re- 
move any  adhering  acid  or  chlorine. 

Remarks.  The  theoretical  principles  of  bleach- 
ing are  but  little  understood ;  it  is  thoughi  *o  de- 
pend upon  the  action  of  oxygen,  in  a  nascent  state, 
on  the  particles  of  coloring  matter,  but  this  is  un- 
supported by  direct  experinieixt  It  is,  however, 
an  art  eminently  indebted  to  chemistry  for  its  pres- 
ent efficiency,  and  is  based  on  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  facts  which  that  science  has  called  to 
light. 

BLEEDING  FROM  THE  NOSE.  When 
this  occurs  under  common  circumstances,  and 
without  violence,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  natural 
eflbrt  to  relieve  the  body  from  an  excess  of  brc»od  ; 
but  when  it  becomes  habitual,  or  is  the  result  of 
violence,  remedial  measures  should  be  had  recouise 
to.  A  simple  means  of  arresting  the  hsemorrhag^e 
is  to  introduce,  by  means  of  a  probe,  a  small  piece 
of  lint  or  soft  cotton,  previously  dipped  mto  Boiae 
mild  styptic,  as  a  solution  of  alum,  white  vitriol,  or 
creosote,  or  even  cold  water.  This  will  genersdly 
succeed,  but  should  it  not,  cold  water  may  be 
snufl*ed  up  the  nostrils,  ^or  a  small  piece  of  ice 
placed  in  the  nose.  Should  the  bleeding  be  very 
profuse,  or  persistent,  medical  advice  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  I  once  saw  a  person  (an  inn- 
keeper) lose  his  life  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
from  a  voluntary  hiemorrhage  from  the  nose,  which 
it  was  found  impossible  to  stop  or  lessen. 

A  plan  has  been  lately  proposed  by  Dr.  Negrier, 
of  Angiers,  which,  he  sa^'s,  is  simple  and  certain. 
"  It  is  preferable  to  the  occlusion  of  the  nostrils,  as 
that  is  difficult  to  maintain,  especially  in  sleep. 
During  three  years  that,  in  numerous  cases,  he  has 
tried  this  method,  which  is  simply  elevating  the 
patient's  arm,  he  has  never  found  it  to  fail.  Alter 
detailing  «ieveral  cases,  he  thus  explains  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  plan.  When  the  person  is  standing- 
with  the  arms  at  the  side,  the  blood  which  escapes 
from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  takes 
two  directions,  viz*,  towards  the  head,  and  towards 
the  arms,  and  that  which  goes  to  the  head  is  al- 
most equal  in  quantity  to  that  which  is  received 
by  both  superior  extremities.-  If,  however,  the 
individual  who  was  formeriy  hanging  his  arms, 
raised  them,  the  blood  which  was  flowing  horizon. 
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Ully  and  without  effi>it  from  the  subcUyian  Into 
tlie  brachial  arteries,  must  then  ascend  against 
the  weight  of  the  column  of  blood  contamed  in  the 
latter ;  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  act  of  raising 
the  arm  to  increase  the  force  of  the  circulation,  it 
foflovs,  that  part  of  the  force  formerly  expended 
in  eencfiug  the  blood  up  the  carotids,  must  now  be 
nbtracted,  and  added  to  that  which  drives  it 
tliroagh  the  brachial  arteries.  This  explanation 
may  or  may  not  be  confirmed  'by  experiments. 
The  flobject  is  worth  investigation."  (Archives 
^n^nles  de  M^decine.    June,  1842.) 

BLENORRHGBA.  An  increased  discharge  of 
mQCQB  from  the  urethra  or  vagina.  Treat.  Ad- 
miniater  mild  aperients  and  tonicsi  Cold  bathing, 
and  general  habits  of  cleanliness,  powerfully  pro- 
mote a  cure. 

BLIND,  WRITING  FOR  THE.  If  an  iron 
ityle  or  pencil,  with  a  moderately  fine  point,  be  used 
to  write  with  upon  paper,  and  a  little  more  pres- 
nre  be  employed  than  in  using  a  common  pen, 
characters  will  be  produced  which  may  easily  be 
lead  by  blind  persons  after  a  little  practice,  by 
paasiiig  their  fingers  over  them,  either -on  tlie  side 
on  which  they  were  written,  where  they  will  ap- 
pear in  intagUo,  or  by  revening  the  paper,  where 
they  will  appear  in  relief. 

BLISTER,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  I.  A 
piece  of  lint  dipped  into  vinegar  of  cantharides, 
ud  immediately  after  its  application  to  the  skin, 
ooreied  over  with  a  piece  of  strapping,  to  prevent 
efaporation,  will  speedily  raise  a  blister. 

II.  Concentrated  acetic  acid,  applied  in  the 
nme  way,  will  have  a  similar  effisct 

in  The  following  method,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Darcq,  is  very  simple  and  convenient :  Into  a  flat 
watch-glasB,  pour  from  8  to  10  drops  of  very  con- 
ceatrated  ammonia  ;  cover  the  liquid  with  a  small 
piece  of  linen,  of  a  rather  less  diameter  than  that 
of  the  glass,  and  slowly  apply  this  little  apparatus 
to  the  previously  shaved  skin.  Keep  the  whole  in 
its  place  by  means  of  moderate  pressure  with  the 
fisgvtn. 

As  soon  as  a  red  rmr,  about  2  eeatimetret  in 
Iseadth,  is  observed  round  the  glass,  it  is  certain 
that  vesication  is  efiected.  Sometimes  scarcely 
30  secoads  is  necessary  for  obtaining  this  result 
It  remains  only  to  remove  the  apparatus,  to  wash 
the  part,  and  to  tear  away  with  a  pair  of  nippers  the 
epidermis,  which  conies  off  easily  and  in  one  piece. 

The  dressing  is  according  to  the  object  in  view, 
—to  the  indications  of  the  endermic  method,  for 
example.    (Bull,  de  Th6r,  Sl  Chem.,  Na  L.  88.) 

BUSTER,  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Spanish  flies 
2  OL ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  i^irits  of  wine  4  oz. ; 
coirosiro  sublimate  \  oz.;  spirits  of  salts  |  oz. 
Ptoc.  Digest  the  flies  in  the  water,  in  a  warm 
place,  for  24  hours,  then  add  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate, disBolved  in  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  lastly, 
the  spirits  of  salts.  It  may  either  be  strained,  or 
vedaaitis. 

IL  Rectified  spirit,  and  liquid  ammonia,  of  each 
2  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  1  oz. ;  mix.  Add  finely 
powdered  Spanish  flies  I  oz. 

IIL  Strongest  blistering  plaster  2  oz. ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  oz. ;  mix  with  a  gentle  heat 

IV.  Linseed  oil,  resin  cerate,  and  oil  of  tnrpen- 
foe.  of  each  2)  oz. ;  powdered  flies  1  oz. ;  as  above. 

Vie,  For  horses  and  cattle. 
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BUSTER,  PERPETUAL.  A  common  blis- 
ter, raised  ii^  the  usual  way,  but  mstead  of  allow- 
ing the  surface  to  heal  up,  after  the  discharge  of 
the  water,  it  is  kept  open  by  dressing  it  with  savine 
or  cantharides  ointment 

BLISTERING  TISSUE.  Thin  paper,  or 
silk,  spread  over  with  a  thin  coat  of  alcohdUct 
acetic,  or  ethereal  extract  of  Spanish  flies. 

BLOOD,  BULLOCK'S.  This  article  is  em- 
ployed  for  the  clarification  of  wines  and  sirups ;  in 
the  preparation  of  adhesive  cements ;  coarse  pamt 
for  out-door  work ;  as  a  manure ;  as  a  bleaching 
powder;  and  for  several  other  purposea  The 
blood  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  bullocks,  mixed  with 
flour  or  oatmeal,  and  seasoning,  is  used  as  an  ali- 
ment by  the  conmion  people,  but  it  is  rather  indi- 
gestible, and  consequently  cannot  prove  nourishing. 

BLOOD,  POWDERED.  Prep.  Dry  the 
blood,  by  free  exposure  iu  thin  layers  to  a  current 
of  air,  at  a  heat  under  125°,  until  it  becomes  suf- 
ficiently dry  to  powder.  Use.  For  exportation  to 
the  colonies,  where  it  is  ik«d  in  the  sugar  works. 
Remarks.  Bullock's  blood,  dried  at  a  temperature 
from  212°  to  225°,  and  coaraely  powdered,  is 
much  used  by  fraudulent  dealers  to  adulterate 
musk. 

BLOOD,    SPITTING    OF.      (See  Hjuior* 

TYBIS.) 

BLOOD,  SPITTING  OF.  Popular  Remb- 
nv  FOR.  Prep.  Infusion  of  red  roses  5^  oz. ;  sirup 
of  poppies  i  oz. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  20  drops ; 
mix.  Dose.  One  or  two  tablespoonfuls  four  times 
a  day. 

BLOOM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Boil  1  oz.  of 
ground  Brazil  wood  in  3  pints  of  water,  for  15 
minutes,  strain  and  add  }  oz.  of  isinglass,  J  oz.  of 
powdered  cochineal,  1  oz.  of  alum,  and  i  oz.  of  bo- 
rax ;  boil  again  for  3  minutes,  or  until  the  whole  is 
dissolved,  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  fine  cloth. 

BLOWPIPE.  An  instrument  by  means  of 
which  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  lamp  is  directed 
upon  any  substance  jdaced  to  receive  it,  which  is 
thus  subjected  to  an  intense  heat 

The  hottest  portion  of  the  flame  produced  by 
the  action  of  the  blowpipe,  is  at  the  tip  of  the  out- 
er white  flame,  which  has  also  the  property  of 
rapidly  burning  or  oxidizing  any  substance  pLaced 
in  it,  which  is  capable  of  such  an  action ;  hence 
it  has  been  called  the  " oxidizing  flame"  The 
interior  blue  flame  has  also  been  called  the  "  r«- 
ducing  flame"  from  the  property  it  possesses  of 
abstracting  oxygen  from  most  substances  placed 
in  it 

App.  «  The  substance  to  be  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  blowjNpe,  must  be  placed  on  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  or  in  a  small  spoon  of  platina, 
gold,  or  silver ;  or,  according  to  Saussure,  a  plate 
of  cyanite  may  sometimes  be  used.  Charcoal 
from  the  pine  is  to  be  preferred,  which  should  be 
well  ignited  and  dried,  that  it  may  not  crack.  The 
sides,  not  the  ends,  of  the  fibres  must  be  used; 
otherwise  the  substance  to  be  fused  spreads  about, 
and  a  round  bead  will  not  be  formed.  A  small 
hole  is  to  be  made  in  the  charcoal,  which  is  best 
done  by  a  slip  of  plate  iron  bent  longitudinally. 
Into  this  hole  the  substance  to  be  examined  must 
be  put,  in  very  smaU  quantity ;  if  a  very  intense 
heat  is  to  be  used,  it  should  not  exceed  the  size  of 
half  a  peppercom. 
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'^MetaUic  spoons  are  luod  when  the  Bafaetance 
(o  be  examined  is  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  ao- 
tion  of  heat  only,  and  might  undergo  some  change 
by  immediate  contact  with  the  charcoaL  When 
the  spoon  is  used,  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  should 
be  directed  to  that  part  of  it  which  contains  the 
substance  under  exammation,  and  not  be  unme* 
diateiy  applied  to  the  substance  itself.  The  han* 
die  of  the  spoon  may  be  inserted  into  a  piece 
of  charcoal ;  and  if  a  very  intense  heat  is  re- 
quired,  the  bowl  of  the  spoon  may  be  adapted  to 
a  hole  in  the  charcoal.  Small  portions  may  be 
taken  up  by  platina  forceps.  Saits  and  Tolatile 
substances  are  to  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  enlarged  according  to  circiunstan- 
ces,  so  as  to  form  a  small  matrass?' 

When  the  behavior  of  the  substance  has  been 
observed  in  this  way,  it  is  melted  with  various 
fluxes,  as  microcosmic  salt,  borax,  ^c.,  and  their 
action  examined,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
flame,  by  which  means  its  composition  may  be 
generally  ascertained,  by  reference  to  any  work 
on  mineralogy. 

Beginners  are  usually  unable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  from  the  jet,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  simple  to  accomplish.  The  operation 
depends  upon  a  little  artifice  in  blowing  throagh 
the  pipe,  which  is  in  reality  more  difficult  to  de- 
scribe than  to  acquire.  **  The  eflTect  intended  to 
be  produced  is  a  continual  stream  of  air  for  many 
minutes,  if  necessary,  without  ceasing.  This  is 
done  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  passage  of  the  nostrils ; 
by  which  means  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to 
breathe  throagh  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that 
by  the  muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a  continual 
stream  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  the  mouth  begins 
to  be  empty,  it  is  replenished  by  the  lungs  in  an 
instant,  while  the  tongue  is  withdrawn  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  replaced  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  pronouncing  the  monosyllable  tut. 
In  this  way,  the  stream  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be 
not  urged  too  unpetuously ;  and  even  in  this  case 
no  other  fatigue  is  felt  thap  that  of  the  muscles  of 
the  lips."  (t^e.) 

For  producing  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  the 
flame  is  blown  with  a  jet  of'  oxygen  gas,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  called  an  "  oxygen  bUncpipe;** 
or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  burned, 
when  it  is  called  an  **  oxy^hydrogen"  blowpipe. 
The  heat  produced  by  the  last  is  so  great  that  no 
substance  can  stand  before  it.  The  most  refrac- 
tory native  compounds,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
flint,  chalk,  plumbago,  SlCj  are  immediately  fused. 
Gold  Is  volatilized,  and  iron  is  rapidly  consumed 
the  instant  it  m  placed  in  the  flame.  To  use  this 
wonderful  instrument  with  safety,  and  to  prevent 
an  explosion,  a  peculiarly  constructed  jet  is  re- 
quired. The  principal  blowpipes  in  general  use 
are  figured  in  the  accompanymg  engravings.  The 
shape  of  the  common  blowpipe  adopted  by  the 
experimentalist  may  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  its 
employer. 

This  apparatus  is  also  fnmishsd  with  ralves  and 
•prings. 

Bmde  the  followmg  there  are  several  other  va- 
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],  Ozy-hydrogen  blowpipe. 
8,  Black's  do. 

3,  Bergman*!  do. 

4,  Pepy*s  do. 

5,  Wollaston*a         do.    . 

6,  Hemmiag's  safety  Jet  fdr  the  oxy-hydsofBa  dlcin. 

«f  Pipe  conyejlng  ozyKen  gas. 

*,  IX).        do.        hydrogen  gas.  * 

e,  Ball  stnflbd  with  fine  wire  gaaxe. 

e,  Jet,  (internal  diameter  l-80th  of  an  hieh.) 

riMies  of  blowpipes,  in  which  the  air  is  expelled  by 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  water,  (hence  c»iled 
**  hydrostatic  blowpipet")  or  the  flame  blown 
with  the  vapor  of  boiling  alcohol,  (<*  spirit  bltno* 
piper) 

Use,  The  blowpipe  is  of  most  extenaive  a.p{>li> 
cation  in  qualitative  analysis,  especially  of  min- 
erals, and  its  use  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  young  chemist 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Gahn  on  the  Blowpipe ;  to 
Ure*8  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  to  CampbeU*fl 
Translation  of  Kobell's  Instructions  for  the  Dis- 
crimination of  Mmerals:  and  to  the  Chemist, 
iv.4e2. 

BLUBBER.  This  substance,  which  is  so  plen- 
tiful  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  forms 
a  very  rich  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  land, 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  to  every  520  or  30 
loads  of  mould,  together  with  a  chaldron  of  lime 
per  acre.  It  must  be  well  turned  over,  and  after 
lying  3  or  4  months  the  land  will  be*  in  prime  con- 
dition. 

BLUE,  CHARCOAL.  Prep,  Tritorato  car- 
bonized vine  stalks  with  an  equal  weight  of  pot- 
ash, then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  place  it  over 
the  fire,  until  the  mixture  ceases  to  swell,  keeping 
it  well  stirred  all  the  time ;  next  allow  it  to  cool, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  saturate  the  excess  of 
alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  be- 
comes blue,  and  a  dark  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  turns  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  when  dried 
and  heated. 

BLUE,  COBALT.  Prep,  I.  Diawlve  Zaffie 
lib.  in  I  lb.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  by  digestion  for  some  houn, 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness,  then  dissolve  in  v^nrm 
water,  filter  and  add  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down ;  col- 
lect this  on  a  filter  imd  wash  it  with  cold  wnter, 
then  mix  it  while  still  moist  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  freshly  precipitate  hydrate  of  alumina, 
also  well  washed  and  still  moist  Stir  them  to- 
gether until  dry ;  lastly,  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
cheny  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  after  VTfaich  cool  the 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

II.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  as 
above,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  neutral  nitxvto 
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rfeMt,  and  mix  it  with  pore  moirt  almnina, 
liM  dry  it  and  proceed  u  before. 

IV.  rrecipitate  a  solntion  of  nitrate  of  cobalt 
wilti  unmonia  alam,  collect  the  precipitatCi  wash, 
diy,  and  heat  it  to  a  cheny  red  ae  before. 

U9e.  A  beantifol  bine  pigment,  very  perma- 
vnL 

BLUE,  CHEMIC.  Syn,  Saxon  Blub.  Li- 
QQiD  Burs.  SuLPHATX  OF  Indioo.  Prep*  I. 
Inl^  1  Ih;  oil  of  vitriol  8  Iba.  Proe,  Pat  the 
•eid  into  an  earthenware  pan,  placed  in  a  tub  of 
viter  to  keep  it  cool,  and  add  the  indigo,  pre* 
lioady  rednced  to  fine  powder,  in  small  socces- 
■le  portions,  carefully  stirring  to  prevent  it  heat- 
iag.  When  all  the  indigo  has  been  added,  cover 
wf  the  vesMl  and  let  it  stand  for  4  hours,  occa- 
MBilly  itirring  it  during  the  time ;  lastly,  dilute 
it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water. 

IL  ladigo  1  ox. ;  oil  of  vitriol  4  oz. ;  dissolve  as 
kefon ;  the  next  day  add  1  oz.  of  dry  potash ;  let 
itituid  a  day  longer,  then  dilute  it  with  13  oz.  of 
vitei. 

Ute.  In  dyehig  greens  and  blues,  either  with* 
Mt  preparation  or  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and 

tUttf. 

BLUE,  CHINA,  i^yn.  Rotal  Smalts.  Prep. 
Giiad  together  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zafire,  with  an 
tqoai  wei|^t  of  potash,  and  8  times  its  weight  of 
feidqnr.  Then  submit  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a 
eraabte.    Ute.  To  paint  pottery,  and  as  a  pig- 


BLUE,  IRON.  Prep,  Precipitate  a  filtered 
■htion  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  with  another  of 
phoiphate  of  soda.  Collect  the  powder,  wash 
nd  dry  it    Uee,  A  lively  sky-blue. 

BLUE,  MOLYBDENUM.  Prep.  Dissolve 
■dphoret  of  molybdenum  in  nitric  acid,  then  add 
nne  tu  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  Alter 
dijMtioD  for  some  time,  pour  off  the  clear  and 
mponte  to  dryneas.  Mix  the  powder  thus  ob^ 
tiiiod  with  moist  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  in  ma- 
kiig  cobalt  blue,  and  heat  it  to  nearly  a  dull 
imL 

BLUE,  MOUNTAIN.  Carbonate  of  copper, 
■ixed  with  earthy  matter. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Prep.  DisMlve  1  oz.  of  sul* 
pbte  of  iron  and  8  oz.  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of 
water,  then  add  simultaneously,  separate  solutions 
tf  pnMiate  of  potash  and  common  pearlash,  un- 
fl  they  cease  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  lastly, 
iilow  the  liquid  to  deposite,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tin,  wash  the  remainder  well  with  water,  and 
^  it  Or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 
be  fnt  made  and  precipitated  with  the  prusaiate 
tf  potaab,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  solution 
tf  aiom  and  a  solution  of  pearlash,  added  until 
it  eeaaes  to  produce  a  precipitate. 

BLUE,  SUPERB  LIQUID.  Prep.  Put  mto 
I  Bnall  matrass  or  common  vial  1  oz.  of  pure 
fkVBan  blue  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  ov^r  it 
fron  lj|  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  concentrated  mu/'atic  acid. 
The  mixture  produces  an  efiervescence  and  the 
pnvate  aoon  assumes  the  consistence  of  thin 
piite.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  hours,  then 
Ante  it  with  8  or  9  oz.  of  water,  and  preserve  the 
nlor  thoB  diluted  in  a  bottle  well  stopped. 

Hie  mtenaty  of  this  color  may  be  lessened,  if 


necessary,  by  new  doses  of  water.  •  If  the  whoto 
of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  1  quart  of  water,  it 
will  still  exhibit  a  color  sufficiently  daric  for  wash- 
ingprints. 

BLUE,  STONE.  Syn.  Fro  Burx.  Thumb 
Blue.  Kmob  Blue.  Csown  Blub.  Mkcklbii- 
Buao  Blue.  Quxbn*s  Blue.  Prep.  Mix  finely 
powdered  indigo  with  starch  paste  until  a  pn^Mr 
color  be  produced,  then  make  K  into  small  lumpsL 
II.  Instead  of  starch  use  whiting  and  a  little 
weak  size.  Use.  Employed  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  faint  blue  tinfo  to  linen. 

BLUE  DYE.  Proc  First  give  the  goods  a 
mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse  them  well  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  whioh  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added. 

II.  Boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  then  add  1  o& 
each  of  tartar  and  verdigris  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed,  and  boil  again. 

III.  Bilberries,  elder^berries,  mulberries,  privet- 
berries,  and  several  other  vegetable  blue  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  to  dye  blue  as  above  instead 
of  logwood. 

Remarke.  By  mcreasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
the  color  verges  on  purple,  and  by  employing  a 
little  acetate  of  iron  or  neen  copperas,  the  da»er 
shades  are  produced.  Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and 
alkalis  turn  it  more  on  the  blue,  and  a  mordant  of 
tin  imparts  a  violet  cast  None  of  these  dyes, 
however  skilfully  managed,  are  so  permanent  as 
those  produced  with  indigo  and  Prussian  blue. 
(See  Indioo,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Dtbing.) 

BOARDS,  MARBLE,  &c.,  TO  TAKE  OIL 
AND  GREASE  OUT  OF.  I.  Make  a  paste 
with  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water,  cover  the  spots 
therewith,  let  it  dry  on,  and  the  next  day  scour  it 
off  with  soft  or  yellow  soap. 

II.  Make  a  paste  with  soft  soap,  fuller*s  earth, 
and  a  little  peariash,  and  use  it  as  above. 

IIL  Make  a  paste  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  wa- 
ter, and  pearlash,  and  use  it  as  above.  Remarks. 
Observe  not  to  touch  the  last  mixture  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  very  caustic  unless  it  be  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

BOERHAAVE'S  RULES  FOR  PRESERV- 
ING HEALTH. 

'*  Keep  the  feet  warm ; 
The  head  cool ;  and 
The  body  open." 

These  rules  are  very  concise,  and  convey  di- 
rections which,  though  valuable,  are  too  often  neg- 
lected. 

BOILING  POINT.  The  boilmg  point  of  wa- 
ter  may  be  raised  considerably  above  212°  Fahr. 
by  the  addition  of  saline  matter.  Thus,  60  parti 
of  dry  acetate  of  soda  added  to  40  of  water  raise 
the  boiling  point  to  256°  Fahr.,  and  30  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda  added  to  70  of  water  raise  it  to 
224  Fahr.  As  in  practice,  however,  it  proves  in- 
convenient to  employ  a  saturated  solution  for  a 
bath,  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continually 
inducing  the  salt  to  crystallize,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
it  considerably  below  that  point  By  means  of 
such  solutions  the  chemist  is  ennbled  to  evaporate 
fluids  and  desiccate  solids  at  any  required  temper- 
ature. The  boiling  pomt  of  baths  containing  dif« 
ferent  salts  may  be  seen  below. 
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Table  of  the  Boiling  Points  of  several  Saline  So- 
lutions, abridged  from  the  Table  of  Mr.  T. 
Geiffiths.    (Jour.  Science,  zviiL  89.) 


Names  of  Salts. 

Dry  Salt  in 
100. 

Boiling 
Point 

Acetate  of  soda,  .    .    < 
Nitrate  of  soda,    .    .    . 
Rochelle  salt,  .     .     . 

Nitre, 

Muriate  of  ammonia. 
Tartrate  of  potash,   . 
Muriate  of  soda,  .     . 

Ditto 

Muriate  of  lime,  .    .    . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  . 
Supersulphate  of  potash 

Borax, 

Phosphate  of  soda,    .    . 
Carbonate  of  soda,    .    . 
Muriate  of  baryta,    .    . 

Alum, 

SulphckO  of  potash,  .    , 
Bitartrate  of  potash, 
Sulphate  of  soda,      .    . 

1 

60 
60 
90 
74 
50 
68 
30 
20 
40 
57-5 

? 
52-5 

? 

? 
45 
52 
17-5 

9-5 
31-5 

256°  F. 

246 

240 

238 

236 

234 

224 

218-75 

216-5 

222 

222 

222 

222 

220 

220 

220 

215 

214 

213 

Remarks.  From  5  to  9  degrees  are  usually  lost 
by  passing  through  the  vessel,  depending  on  its 
thickness  and  materials.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  in  glass  vessels,  under  common  circum- 
stances,  varies  from  212*54°  to  215*6°,  and  in  per- 
fectly  pure  and  smooth  glass  vessels,  water  may 
be  heated  to  221°  F.  without  boiling.  (M.  F. 
Marcet.) 

BOILS.  Treat.  When  these  appear,  suppura- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  poultices  of  bread  and 
Imseed  meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  their  getting  hard.  When  poul- 
tices are  inconvenient,  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  water,  or  the  application  of  stimulating  plas- 
ters, may  be  adopted  instead.  When  sufficiently 
ripe,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread 
on  a  piece  of  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  diet  may  be 
full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the  tumor 
and  the  dischaise  of  the  matter,  when  it  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  some  saline 
purgatives,  as  salts  or  cream  of  tartar.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  the  for- 
mation of  boils,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  taken,  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sea-bathing,  if  possible. 

BO  LAS.  Prep.  Into  2  lbs.  of  flour  pour  |  pint 
of  warm  milk,  a  small  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  6 
eggs ;  make  them  into  a  dough,  add  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter, by  degrees,  and  let  it  rise  for  1  hour,  then  mix 
in  1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  make  tlie  mass  into 
cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously  well 
buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  candied  or- 
ange or  lemon  peel ;  lastly,  bake  them. 

BOLUS  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  Powdered  alum 
and  conserve  roses,  of  each  15  gre. ;  sirup  of  or- 
al^ peel  or  saf&on  to  mix.     Used  in  fluxes,  Slc. 

BOLUS  OF  MUSK.  Prep.  I.  Musk  15  grs. ; 
camphor  5  grs. ;  powdered  gum  3  grs.;  mix  with 
sirup  of  saffron.  Use.  In  convulsions  and  typhus 
fever. 

IL  Musk  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  each 


10  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses  q  s. ;  to  make  a  bohi^ 
Use.  Sometimes  given  every  three  hours  in  morti- 
fication accompanied  with  spasms. 

BOLUS,  PURGING,  (for  Dogs.)  Prep.  Ja- 
lap and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  grs. ;  ginger  4  gia ; 
soap  10  grs. ;  water  q.  s. ;  if  this  does  not  open 
the  bowels,  add  aloes  half  a  drachm,  or  3  or 
4  gts.  of  calomel.  Use.  In  the  distemper ;  it  must 
be  preceded  by  copious  bleeding,  and  abstinenoe 
from  food  for  a  day  or  a  night. 

BOLUS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Prepi 
Sulphate  of  zinc  20  to  25  grs. ;  conserve  of  roses 
q.  s.  to  make  a  bolus.  Use.  Aa  an  emetic  where 
poison  has  been  taken,  to  be  followed  by  copioiii 
draughts  of  warm  water  or  weak  tea. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  hj 
Braconnot  in  the  juice  of  the  boletus  pseudo-ignia- 
rius. 

Prep.  Concentrate  the  expressed  juice  to  a  Hnip 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  then  digest  it  in  strong 
alcohol,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water  ;  add  4 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  ditfosed 
through  water  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and .  in  this 
state  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  he 
passed  through  it,  nntU  the  lead  is  throurn  down ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize ;  lastly,  purify  by 
resolution  and  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

Remarks.  This  acid  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  180  of  water,  and  is  volatile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  a  distinct  acid  principle. 

BOLOGNA  VIAL.  The  bologna,  or  philoao- 
phical  vial,  is  a  small  vessel  of  glass  which  has 
been  suddenly  cooled,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  so  tlkick  at  the 
bottom  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow  against  a 
hard  body  without  breaking ;  but  if  a  little  pebble, 
or  piece  of  flint,  is  let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately 
cracks,  and  tlie  bottom  falls  into  piecen  ;  but  un- 
less the  pebble  or  flint  is  large  and  angular  enough 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  will  not  break. 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn.  Bo- 
LOGNiAN  Stone.  This  is  a  phosphorescent  stone 
that  once  excited  great  attention.  It  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna  in 
the  17th  century.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Lo- 
gani,  who  were  very  successful  in  making  it,  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  selling  it  to  tlie  curious 
throughout  Europe. 

Prep.  Powder  native  sulphate  of  barj^ta  that  has 
been  previously  ignited,  and  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic ;  roll  this  into  pieces 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  them  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  a 
wind  furnace  by  placing  them  loose  amon^  the 
charcoaL 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  Placed  in  a  vial  and  exposed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  ^ill  grive 
light  enough  in  the  dark  to  see  the  figures  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  which  M.  Chaus- 
sier  extracted  from  the  silkworm  in  1781.  It  baa 
since  been  found  not  to  be  a  distinct  acid. 

BON-BONS.  Prep.  Provide  leaden  moulds, 
which  must  be  of  vaidous  shapes,  and  be  oiled  1%'^itii 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a  quantity  of  brovira- 
sugar  sirup  m  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  called  a  blow,  which  may  be  known  by  <lip. 
ping  the  skimmer  mto  the  sugar,  shaking  it. 
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tSawiug  through  Ae  holes,  when  parts  of  light 
Biaj  be  seen ;  add  a  drop  of  any  esteemed  essence. 
If  the  ban-boru  are  preferred  white,  when  the  sa- 
fBT  has  cooled  a  little,  stir  it  round  the  pan  till  it 
gnins,  and  shines  on  the  surface ;  then  pour  it 
ioto  a  funnel  and  fill  the  little  moulds,  when  it  will 
take  a  proper  form  and  harden :  as  soon  as  it  is 
eold  take  it  from  the  moulds;  dry  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  put  it  upon  paper.  If  the  bon" 
htm*  are  required  to  be  ccdored,  add  the  color  just 
ai  the  sugar  is  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

BONBS.  The  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
for  Tarious  purposes  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
domestic  economy.  (See  the  succeeding  articles.) 

BONE  ASH.  SytL  Imfou  Phosphate  of 
Lm.  Prep.  Calcine  bones  to  whiteness,  and  re- 
daee  the  ash  to  fine  powder.  Ute.  To  make  pure 
fho^>hate  of  lime,  and  to  form  cupels.  It  is  sold 
for  burnt  hartshorn. 

BONE  BLACK.  Syn.  Animal  Charcoal. 
Itort-Black.     Bones  burnt  in  close  vesBels. 

Prep.  On  the  large  scale,  two  different  process- 
es are  ad<^ited  to  produce  bone  black. 

I.  (From  bones  as  the  aole  product.)  The  bones 
Woken  to  pieces  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots 
(rf  the  shape  of  the  engraving,  and  varying  from 


I  to  ^  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being 
iUled,  are  dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths 
tagether  and  then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of 
vesaels,  thus  prepared,  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
ewer  each  other,  in  an  oven  resembling  a  potter's 
kifai,to  the  number  of  100  to  150.  The  fire  is  then 
kiBdledf  and  the  heat  kept  np  strongly  for  10  or 
12  hooiaB,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the 
pBBeesB  is  completed.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
eoel  before  opening  the  potSi 

n.  (ThereHduum  of  the  manufacture  of  Bone 
SfuiL)  The  bones  are  here  indroduced  into  re- 
torts similar  to  those  used  at  the  gas  works,  and 
hnt  being  iqiplied,  the  volatile  products  are  con- 
veyed away  by  iron  pipes  to  cisterns  where  its 
eondensable  portion  is  collected.  As  soon  as  the 
pnoesi  of  distillation  is  finished,  the  solid  residuum 
athe  retorts,  while  still  red  hot,  b  removed  through 
their  lower  ends  into  wrought-iron  canisteri,  which 
vs  instantly  closed  by  air-tight  covers,  and  luted 
oier.  These  are  then  raised  to  the  ground  by  a 
tnste  and  allowed  to  cooL 

Remarka.  Previously  to  distillation  or  calcina- 
tioB,  the  bonee  are  boiled  for  their  grease,  which  is 
said  to  the  candle  and  aoap  makers.  They  are  then 
sorted,  the  finest  pieces  being  selected  for  making 
handles  for  knives,  tooth-brushes,  buttons,  A^; 
the  west  sort  for  making  into  bone  black ;  while 
the  onallest  and  wont  description  is  reserved  for 
griwftng  into  numure.  The  bones  lose  about  } 
their  weight  by  the  process  of  bummg.  After  this 
they  are  ground  in  a  «iiU,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two 
one  granular,  somewhat  resembling  gun- 
r,  and  the  other  quite  fine.  The  one  is  sold 
the  name  of  animal  charcoal,  for  decoloring 
liifafln,  the  other  as  a  pigment,  ITiis  article  pos- 
the  vafaiable  property  of  taking  lime  from 
at  the  aama  time  that  it  deoBkns  them. 


Its  power  as  a  decolorizer  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  molasses,  or  wa- 
ter containing jr^^ipg-  part  of  indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  test  should  Im  made  in  a  small 
glasB  tube.  By  well  washing  and  careful  rebum- 
ing,  this  charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  Umes 
as  a  decolorizer. 

BONES  AND  IVORY,  DYES  FOR.  1. 
(Red.)  a.  Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  water 
of  ammonia,  then  immerse  the  pieces  therein,  hav- 
ing previously  soaked  them  for  a  few  minutes  in 
very  weak  aquafortis  and  water. 

b.  Boil  the  bones  with  1  lb.  of  Brazil  dust,  in  1 
gallon  of  water,  for  3  houn,  then  add  i  lb.  of  alum 
and  boil  for  1  hour  more. 

2.  (Black.)  a.  Immerse  tre  |Meces  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  short  time,  then 
expose  them  to  the  sunlight. 

6.  Steep  for  2  or  3  days,  in  a  decoction  made 
with  1  lb  of  galls  and  2  lbs.  of  logwood,  then  steep 
for  a  few  houn  in  iron  liquor,  (acetate  of  iron.) 

3.  (Green.)  a.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  verdigris  to 
which  a  little  aquafortis  has  been  added. 

b.  Dissolve  distilled  verdigris  in  weak  vmegar, 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein. 

c.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  verdigris,  and 
1  of  sal  ammoniac  Oboerte  not  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel  for  the  above. 

4.  (Purple.)  a.  Steep  in  a  weak  solution  of 
terchloride  of  jgold. 

b.  Boil  for  6  hours  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb.  of  log- 
wood in  ^  gallon  of  water,  adding  more  water,  as 
it  wastes  by  boiling,  then  add  2  oz.  of  alum,  and 
boil  for  1  hour  more. 

5.  (Yellow.)  a.  Boil  for  1  hour  in  a  solutioo 
made  with  1  pound  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
then  take  out  the  pieces  and  steep  them  in  a  de- 
coction made  with  ^  lb.  of  turmeric  in  2  quarts  of 
water ;  lastly,  mix  the  two  liquors  and  boil  them 
therein  for  1  hour. 

b.  Steep  the  pieces  for  24  houn  in  a  solntion  of 
sugar  of  lead,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  dry, 
immerse  them  in  a  solntion  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

c.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in  wa- 
ter of  ammonia  or  hartshorn,  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  steep^the  pieces  therein  for  twenty-four  houn ; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dry  them,  when  they 
will  turn  yellow.  Remark.  By  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  any  shade  of  yellow  may  be  made. 

6.  (Blue.)  a,  Stam  them  green,  then  steep  them 
in  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  peartash. 

b.  Boil  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  afterwards  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitriol. 

c.  Steep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  sda- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  has  been  added ;  or,  still  better,  boll  them  in 
a  dyer's  green  hidigo  vat  Remarks.  The  bones 
of  Irving  aniq^als  may  be  dyed  by  mixing  madder 
with  their  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  may 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  color  in  24  houn,  and  of  a 
deep  scarlet  in  3  days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals take  a  fortnight  to  acquire  a  rose  color.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  soonest 
In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood  will  tinge  the 
bones  of  young  pigeons  purple.     (Mr.  Gibson.) 

BONE  GREASE.  Prep.  By  bruUng  and 
boiling  the  refuse  bones  of  the  kitchen,  and  skim* 
mmg  the  broth  when  cold,  from  i  (7)  to  |  of  their 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  fit  for  culina- 
ry purposes  when  fresh,  but  always  excellent  for 
maxin?  soap  and  candles.    (Proust) 

BONE  GLUE..  Syn,  Geultine.  Prep,  This 
is  made  by  dissolving  oat  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
viously boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
ing jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  forming  it  into  cakes  for  sale.  (See 
Glue.) 

BONE  MANURE.  For  this  purpose  the  hopes 
arc  ground  to  a  coarse  powder  iu  a  mill,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  seed  in  a  drilL  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  treated  yields  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  in 
weight  of  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
methods.  It  is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  ordmarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  Is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemees,  and  Lincq|nsliire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
alone ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way  to 
remain  7  years  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  bemg  5  yeArs  in  the  ground, 
has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  upon 
another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONES,  (IN  Coonav.)  The  bones  of  good 
meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for  making 
iK>ups  and  flravies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  France,  soup  is  extensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days'  continuance,  and  also  by  dissolving  out  the 
earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  gelatine  is  di>taiued,  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  will  disiolve  by  boil- 
ing, and  is  equal  to  isingTass  for  all  the  purposes  of 
making  soups  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
in  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establishments:-^ 
Crush  the  boi^  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cool,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  varies  from  i  to  i  (?)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part,  until 
i  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  eopper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acts  upon  this  metal.  An  uon  Papin's  digester  is 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
nearly  as  productive  as  those  of  fresh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  bones  scarcely  afiK>rd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
Young.)  As  boning  meat  before  cooking  is- now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  firesh  bones 
may  ^ways  be  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  Syn.  Bonb  Duvf.  Bone 
Turnings.  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
ing with  water,  neariy  equal  to  that  produced  from 
hartshorn  shavings,  for  which  they  are  very  fi»- 
quently  sold. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  pioceM  of  binding 
books  may  be  divided  into  seveiai  distinct  opera- 
tiooB,  which,  in  large  estabUshmeitts,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  persons,  such  a  method 
being  found  to  pvoduce  greater  expedition  and  bet- 
ter work,  than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one 
peison. 


The  sheets  received  from  the  hands  of  the 


1.  Folded,  which  is  done  oonectly  by 
the  marks  or  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  tha 
pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid  npOB 
each  other  in  pn^r  order,  and  are  ready  to  un- 
dergo— 

2.  The  operation  of  beating.  This  is  perfonned 
by  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone,  and  stxikini^ 
them  witii  a  heavy  smoothed-feoed  hammer*  or  by 
passing  them  through  a  rolling  press.  The  former 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  small  ivay»  and 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  eheete  are  next  fattened  to  hands^ 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  op  one  fay 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  pieop«  of  cord,  sftretcbed 
in  a  little  frame  screwed  or  fiistened  to  the  oounto* 
or  table,  called  the  sewing-press.   (See  en|(.)    Tlda 
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number  of  bands  used.  Is  generally  6  fcxr  a  folie^ 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  proportionally,  lees  thmm 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  smadl  sizes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  within  about 
2  inches  of  the  back,  the  sheets  are  ready  for — 

4  Glueing.  The  back  being  knocked  mto 
shape  with  a  hanuner,  and  the  sheets  placed  m 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  Ihen  slightly  screvred 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  applied.  After 
a  short  time  the  book  is  removed  from  the  prrnn, 
and  the  back  properiy  adjusted  with  a  hammer, 
when  it  is  again  put  into  the  cutting  press,  wrhera 
it  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for*^ 

5.  Cutting.  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  pioa^ 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  .^fixing  the  boarde.  The  hande,  are  mow 
scraped  out, fine  at  the  ends,  axul  the  pasteboard 
to  form  the  coven  is  fastened  thereto,  and  is  then 
properly  adjusted,  and  shaped  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears  The  edges  now  undergo  the  operataon 
of— 

7.  SprinkUngf  or  other  adornment  The  fimt 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles,  dip* 
ped  m  the  color ;  the  brush  being  held  in  the  ono 
hand,  and  the  hairs  moved  with  Sie  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leather^  feame^ 
cloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  been  pra* 
viously  well  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  properly 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
book  are  next  pasted  against  the  inside  of  the  ooror, 
to  screen  the  ends  that  are  tuned  over,  when  tfaa 
book  is  finished ;  or  for  choice  woik,  is  handed  to 
a  '•fitmh^  for~> 

9.  Leltenng,  gilding,  ^   Geid4eaf  w  applied 
by  means  of  whito  of  egg,  the  pattern  bsin^  _ 
by  pressure  with  heated  brass  tools,  havm^ 
design  or  letters  on  theu*  surfaces.    The  whoie 
then  glazed  over  and  polished.  . 

Remarks.  The  succession  of  some  of  the 
operations  sometimes  varies  with  the  wofkniea 
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tte  BalQra  of  the  bioding.  Tb«  above  most  there- 
kn  only  be  regazded  as  a  short  and  general  out- 
fine  of  the  process.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
the  perusal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
tbe  whole  will  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

The  ioUowing  varieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 
ed:    • 

s.  BoardM.  A  book,  loosely  done  up  without 
catting  the  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
iisaid  to  be  in  boards. 

h.  Cloth-hinding,  This  style  of  binding  is  that 
m.  which  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  adimts  of  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
ii  very  donbie  and  cheap.  Proe.  Tbe  prepared 
doth,  cut  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
volume,  is  passed  rapidly  through  a  rolling  press, 
between  engraved  cylinders  of  hardened  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  relief  Paste  is  now 
applied  to  the  cloth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
volume,  psreviously  prepared  to  receive  it  Books 
in  cloth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
e^ges,  nnleos  highly  finished. 

e.  Dutch  binding.  This  species  of  binding  is 
Atinffuisfaed  by  the  backs  being  of  vellum. 

d.  Preneh  binding.  This  consists  in  pasting  a 
piece  of  psochment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween each  band,  and  pasting  the  enda  upon  the 
inide  of  each  cover. 

e.  Half 'binding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
snd  finished  with  leather  backs  and  comers,  are 
called  "  half-bound.^ 

f.  Hancoc1^9  patent  binding.  In  this  method 
tbe  sheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  being 
pnperiy  placed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
sotjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  strenff  so- 
hitioa  of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back 
with  the  finger.  The  operation  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necessary,  when  fillets  of  doth  are  ce- 
mented on  with  the  varnish,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  have  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  of  the 
coomion  operations  of  binding  are  dispensed  with. 
I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
dnnbility  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  afibrds  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any 
posofale  manner,  vrithout  injurv  to  their  backs.  It 
is  the  best  way  of  binding  books  for  travellers.  I 
OBce  had  a  large  trunk  of  books,  among  which 
was  one  bound  on  Hancock's  plan.  All  the  rest 
were  neariy  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months'  jour- 
ney, bat  this  one  was  uninjured. 

g.  Itau>  binding.  A  strong  method  apfdied  to 
lawbooks. 

k.  heather  binding.  Proe.  Immerse  the  lea- 
ther in  water ;  after  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
OB  a  board ;  place  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed thereon,  and  cut  out  the  cover,  allowing  about 
half  an  bach  laiger  than  the  book,  to  turn  over  the 
inide  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
eover  very  thm  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
paste  it  well;  glue  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
qvead  the  cover  on  the  board. 

Let  the  pasteboards  be  property  squared  and 
even ;  pot  the  book  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
vny  tight.  Rob  the  cover  smooth  with  a  folding- 
sti^  and  torn  it  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste- 
boards on  the  fore  edge.  Xhe  comers  on  the  in- 
■de  mnet  be  cot  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
of  tfarsed  round  the  book,  between  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
rab  the  back  very  smooth  with  a  flat  folding-stick, 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  (hy. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  sponge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

KuBsia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  ib 
an  hour,  taken  out,  well  beaten,  and  rubbed ;  afte* 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  worked  into  the  flesi 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  be  grained  by  rabbing  it  on  e 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  being 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

L  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  in  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  in 
which  the  books  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coarse  paper.    In  Italy  it  is  called  "  alia  ruetica." 

k.  Marble  binding.  Named  from  the  design  of 
the  exterior. 

L  Palmer'e  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brass  ban,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  manner  that  tliey 
make  the  di^reut  sections  of  the  book,  when  open, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  admit  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  ruled  lines  near 
the  back. 

fit.  School  binding.  The  following  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  Ix^ks : — When  tbe  bo<du  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part  of 
the  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  must  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about 
an  mch ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  side  of  the  doth, 
fixing  them  close  in  at  the  groove,  and  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  in  the  usual  manner.     « 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  efiectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
ftom  breaking,  and  require  no  more  time  than 
lacing  in  the  bands.  The  edges  may  now  be 
colored,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  lequired. 

n.  WiUiam*9  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
placing  a  back,  of  a  curved  form,  turned  a  little  at 
the  e4%es,  and  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wood, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  sidBcient  firmness. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  enclos- 
ing it  in  vellom  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the  boards  or  ihawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  open  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  prevent  it  fiom  spreading  on  either  side. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  m  tbe  best 
style  always  nse  « boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
blacking,  uid  brush  it  ofi*  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  course,  be  carefolly  brushed  off  before 
applying  tbe  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  Boiled oU  1  pint; 
oil  of  tuipentine,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  ox.  Proe.  Melt  the  wax  and  rosin,  then 
stir  hi  the  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  ooded  a. little,  add  the  twpentine. 
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II.  Take  3  oz.  of  spermaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin,  or  other  earthen  yeseel,  over  a  slow  fire ;  add 
thereto  6  drachms  of  Indian  rubber,  cut  into  slices, 
and  these  will  presently  dissolve.  Then  add 
seriatim  of  tallow  8  oz. ;  hogfs  lard  2  oz. ;  amber 
varnish  4  oz.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately. App.  The  boots  or  other  material  to 
be  treated,  are  to  receive  two  or  three  coats,  with 
a  common  bladking  brush,  and  a  fine  polish  is  the 
result. 

BOOT-TOP  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Oxalic  acid 
and  white  vitriol  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  1^  pints. 
Proc,  Dissolve  and  apply  with  a  sponge  to  the 
leather  previously  washed  with  water,  then  wash 
the  composition  off  with  water,  and  dry.  This 
liquid  b  poisonous. 

II.  Mix  in  a  vial,  1  drachm  of  oxymuriate  of 
potass,  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water ;  and  when  the 
salt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together,  mix  in  another  vial  3  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  ^  an  oz.  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lemon,  unite  the  contents  of  the  two 
vials,  and  keep  the  liquid,  thus  prepared,  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  in  a  gentle  heat ;  after 
which,  the  boot-tops  may  be  polished  with  a  pro- 
per brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

III.  Sour  milk  1  quart ;  gum  arable  1  oz. ;  juice 
of  2  lemons;  white  of  2  eggs;  oil  vitriol  2  oz. 
Mix. 

IV.  Sour  milk  1  quart;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 
each  2  oz.    Mix. 

BORACIC  ACID.  Syn.  Sedative  Salt. 
Sed.  Salt  of  Vitriol.  Seo.  Salt  of  Hom- 
BBRG.  Prep,  Dissolve  borax  in  4  times  its  weight 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution until  it  acquires  a  diistinct  acid  reaction, 
(about  i  the  weight  of  the  borax.)  As  the  solution 
cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will  be  deposited. 
These  crystals  must  be  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  They  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 
and  recrystalUzation. 

Remarks,  Even  after  this  treatment,  the  crys- 
tals are  apt  to  retain  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate of  soda,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
heaUng  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  before  redis- 
solving  them  and  crystcdlizing  the  second  time,  as 
above  described.  When  wanted  perfectly  pure 
for  chemical  analyses,  this  plan  must  be  always 
adopted. 

The  boracic  acid  of  oommeroe  is  extracted  fipom 
the  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Prep,  J^  thus  obtained,  this  acid  is  soluble  in 
25  times  its  weight  of  cold,  and  3  tunes  its  weight 
of  boiling  water.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
then  bums  with  a  bright  green  flame,  offering  a 
sure  test  of  the  presence  of  boracic  acid.  Odor- 
less, and  tastes  bitter.  Reddens  litmus,  but  browns 
turmeric  paper.  It  was  once  admmistered  mter- 
nally  in  large  dosee,  (by  Cullen,)  but  is  now  scarcely 
ever  employed  as  a  medicme* 

BORATE.  A  compound,  formed  of  the  prece- 
ding acid  and  one  of  the  bases. 

Prop*  The  boracic  acid  has  but  a  feeble  affinity 
for  the  bases ;  most  of  tt\e  borates  being  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids,  the  former  being  liber- 
ated  iu  a  free  stats.    Prep.  Many  d  them,  may 


be  fomied  by  digestion  of  the  hydrate  of  the  base 
in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  assistaiice  of 
heat,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Tests.  1,  By  digestion  in  slight  excess  of  oH  of 
vitriol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powdering,  and  dis- 
solving in  alcohol,  the  latter  will  acquire  the  pto- 
perty  of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  II.  If  to  a 
strong  and  a  hot  solution  ,of  a  borate,  sulphuric  acki 
be  added  in  excess,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will 
form  as  the  liquor  cools. 

BORATE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep.  I.  Neu- 
tral borate  of  soda  265  grs. ;  calomel  332  gre. ; 
grind  together  in  a  mortar,  with  a  little  'wnter,  then 
11  the  mortar  up  with  hot  water ;  collect  the  red 
precipitate  ;  wash  and  dry. 

II. '  Add  a  solution  of  borax  to  a  solution  of  qniek- 
silver  in  nitric  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  as  be- 
fore.    (White.) 

BORATE  OF  SODA.  I.  (^Neutral  borate.) 
Prep.  Saturate  boracic  acid  in  solution  vrith  car- 
bonate of  soda,  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzelius.) 

II.  (Bihorate.)  This  salt,  often  erroneously  call- 
ed borate  and  subborate,  is  the  borax  of  conuneroe, 
and  is  a  natural  production.     (See  Borax.) 

BORAX.  Syn.  Biborate  of  Soda.  Bokatb 
OF  Soda.  Subborate  of  Soda.  Refuveb  Bokax. 
Crude  borax  is  a  natural  production,  and  after  be- 
ing refined,  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  borax  of 
commerce.  In  its  rousp  state  K  is  called  crude 
borax,  tincal,  tincar,  3lc.  It  is  found  crystallized 
on  the  edges  and  shallows  of  a  brackish  lake  in 
Thibet,  during  the  winter.  It  is  also  prepared  by 
saturating  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  with 
soda.  The  market  bemg  literally  overloaded  with 
the  former  article,  its  price  has  fallen  so  low  as  to 
allow  of  its  employment  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  A  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Paycn,  appeared  in  the  **  Ann.  de  Chlmie  et  de 
Phys:"  for  July,  1841 ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  in  "  The  Chemist,"  vol.  ii.  368,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  account  of  this 
process. 

The  best  Tuscany  boracic  acid  contains  only  50 
per  cent,  of  real  boracic  acid,  and  yields  no  more 
than  140  to  150  per  cent  of  good  lx>rax. 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in  medicine.  In- 
ternally it  is  diuretic,  sedative,  emmenagogue,  and 
cooling,  m  doses  of  15  to  40  grains ;  externally  as 
a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  deter- 
gent in  aphtluB,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis- 
solved in  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lard,  fomxs  a  use- 
ful piles  ointment 

Tests,  These  are  the  same  as  for  the  borates, 
whidi  see.  It  reddens  turmeric  paper,  and,  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  glass,  which  may  be 
tinged  red  by  terchloride  of  gold,  and  blue  by  co- 
balt 

Pur,  The  purity  and  strength  of  borax  ax«  best 
ascertiuned  by  determining  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  freight, 
as  mdicated  by  litmus  paper.  Common  salt  iCnd 
alum  are  frequently  mixed  with  borax  to  lovrer  the 
value.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  disBoIving 
the  borax  in  hot  water,  when  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  will  give  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  ammonia;  and  the  latter  by  water  of  anunonia, 
which  will  give  a  bulky  white  precipitate.     Tha 
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f»nyir  moat  be  distingnkhed  froan  the  White  poi- 
vefoleDt  precipitate  of  bonte  of  flUTer»  which  will 
bsthnmn  down  from  pore  borax. 

BORAX,  GLASS  OF.  Prep.  Thj  borax  with 
t  geatle  heat,  breaking  down  the  6oth  as  it  riaes, 
theo  meit  it  by  increasing  the  heat  until  it  mna 
intD  s  glsK  C^te.  In  nidering,  and  as  a  blow- 
flipefluz. 

^BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  HYDROGEN^ 
Prep.  PaBB  fluobori^  acid  ga«  through  water,  and 
ifterwuds  carefully  concentrate  the  solution ;  cool 
udjepsnle  the  ciTstalUue  powder  from  the  solu- 
tioD,  vhich  is  the  b«ro-fluoride  of  hydfogen.  Pr9p*t 
^c  With  moBt  of  the  protoxides  it  interchanges 
boas,  and  metallic  boro-fluorides  result 

BORO-FLUORiDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep. 
Add  doboDBte  of  baryta  to  boro-flnoiide  of  hydro- 
fOi  QBtil  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved ;  evaporate  to 
tin  eooBstence  of  a  sirup,  when  crystals  will  form. 
fUmarh.  The  boio-flaodde  of  Calcium*  nMngnesi- 
■n,  and  lead,  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  POTASSIUM-— 
Pnp.  Drop  boro-fiuoride  of  hydrogen  inta  a  soln- 
lidB  of  caifagnate  of  potasta,  collect  the  white  pow- 
der that  ialls,  and  wash  it  with  cold  watet. 

BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  SODIUM.  Prep. 
JkBuiyt  fluoride  of  sodium  in  boro-^uoride  of  hy- 
dngcD,  and  crystaUize,  Remarks.  Boro-flucmde 
of  litbimn  may  also  be  formed  in  a  rfmilar  way. 

BORON.  Tlie  basa  of  boradc  acid,  discovero'd 
Vf  Sir  H..DaTy>  m  1807,  by  means  of  the  gal- 
Ttoie  battery  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Pref.  Pirtaadnm,  and  perfectly  dry  boraoie 
Kid,  or  fltill  better,  boro-flaate  of  potasoa,  intimnte- 
ly  mizeil  together,  are  to  be  placed  in  an  adopter, 
tf  giaii  tube,  and  submitted  to  a  low  red  heat 
Wben  om),  remove  the  loose  cork  that  fastened  its 
Bmlh,  and  pour  in  soocesnye  portions  of  hot  wa- 
ter, mitil  the' whole  matter  is  detached  and  dis- 
solved. CoHect  the  liquid  and  allow  it  to  settle, 
then  waah  the  precipitate,  first  with  a  sdution  of 
ml  anmoniac,  and  finally,  with  alcohol ;  next  dry 
the  boron  in  a  capsule,  wad  put  it  into  a  well-stop- 
pedviaL 

Prop^  ^  A  solid,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  pow- 
der, of  gnyidi-brown  color.  With  sulphur  it  unites 
It  high  tenqieiicatnres,  inrming  sulphuiets;  and 
vfaea  placed  m  ^btanxnb  g^  it  a|XMitaneoudy  m- 
fltiBei,  and  a  gaseous  chtoiida  irpioduoed.  This 
gvmay  also  Im  made  by  ezporiug  calcined  bonx 
•ad  cbarcoal  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  dry 
ddnine. 

BOTTLE,  RED.  S^  TATU>a's  Rcd  Bot- 
^  WarrwoETH  Dooroa's  Rsn  Bottlb.  Prep, 
Britidi  brandy  1  quart ;  powder^  cochineal  4  oi. ; 
al  of  origanom  10  dropa.  Digest  lor  34  hours  and 
iber. 

BOUGIE.    8yn.  CAin«L4u    Candxla  ckmxa. 

CiSSEUJUL     VduUL    OSEKl.      CSKBA^      CCSKOLA. 

pnim.  Gnnouis.  A  long  riender  innlrument, 
■"Moeed  into  the  uxetfara,  (Bsopbagns,  or  rectum, 
teovooome  strictures  of  those  canals.  The  word 
li^pe  la  the  Franeh  Ibr  a  wax  candle. 

frtp.  L  Add  3  puts  of  bwled  Imseed  oO  to  1 
FVt  eCaielted  amber,  and  when  mized  add  1  part 
*^wlef  torpentine ;  spread  the  mixture  at  3  suc- 
<Min  iaterfals  upon  loose  spun  silk  coidor  web, 
^|»  a  heat  of  150^,  and  repeat  the  prooesi  until 
the  iaitniDent  has  uoqnirBd  the  pnper  ne,  tlisB 
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,  first  with  pumieeHrtone,  and  afterwards  with 
tripoli  and  oiL   * 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  original  receipt  of 
the  French  profeaeor  Pickel,  and  is  still  generally 
used,  sb^tiy  modified,  on  the  continent     ^ 

II.  Add  to  the  oil  4nd  amber  melted  together, 
as  last,  caoutchouc  in  the  proportion  of  -gig-  of  the 
weight  of  the  oil  employed ;  when  dissolved,  n- 
move  the  VK/imtA  from  the  firo  ^nd  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 

Remarks!.  This  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  at 
Paris,  a^d.  for  the  best  elastic  bougies  this  procesa 
usually  occaiHiBS  from  6  to  8  weeks.  When  the 
bougie  ia  wanted  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
nletallic  wire  ii  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  silk, 
or  tinfoil  is  rolled  round  the  wire  and  the  composi- 
tion applied  as  before.  When  dry  and  hard  the 
wire  is  withdrawn. 

III.  (Caautchone,  cr  eJuetie  gum  bougiee.)  a. 
In  France  these  are  made  by  applying  a  solution 
•f  Indian  rubber  in  ether,  to  the  silk  or  foil  pre- 
pared as  above. 

6.  In  England,  where  ether  is  expensive, 
naphtha  is  employed,  or  slips  of  Indian  rubber 
proviously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges,  softened  with; ether,  aro  wound  round  the 
wire  or  foil,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a  piece  of 
tape  applied  over  them,  as  in  maUng  elastic  tubes. 
They  are  afUrwards  carefully  smoothed  off, 

lY.  A  common  kind  of  bougie  is  made  by  dip- 
ping pieces  of  catgut  or  soft  linen  into  lead  plaster, 
melted,  and  loUmg  it  while  yet  warm  upon  a  slab. 
Very  ii^erior. 

V.  iWhiU.)  Prep.  Yellow  wax  1  lb. ;  sperma- 
ceti 1  Ox. ;  finely-powdered  sugar  of  lead  |  oz. ; 
melt  and  spread  upon  slips  of  old  linen,  then  roll 
them  up  while  warm  witU  the  spread  side  out- 
warde. 

VI,  (JBeJVe,)  Lead  plaster  I  lb. ;  yellow  wax 
8  oz. ;  olive  oil  2  oz. ;  as  latt.     Very  inferior. 

.  BOUILLL  (French  for  boiled  meat)  This 
n^me  has  beien  applied  by  cooks  to  severaJ  dishes 
of  boiled  meat,  as  a  refinement  on  the  plaia  Bi^f- 
Usb.  Thns  *<  beef  bouilli,  beef  m  bouilU^  &&,'* 
means,  stewed  or  boiled  beef,  4lc.  As,  however, 
the  name  is  ^  la  fran^ais,  so  must  be  the  accom- 
paniments, which  -  generally  consist  of  herbs  and 
vegetable  seasoning  in  greater  quantity  and  varie- 
ty than  is  usually  deemed  dbaential  to  a  plaui- 
spoken  piece  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat ! 

BOULES  D£  NANCY.  Equal  parts  of  mm 
filings  and  red  tartar,  made  up  into  balls  with 
spirit    Use.  As  a  tonic  dunolved  in  hot  water. 

BOUQUET  DB  LA  REINE.  Prep.  I.  Es- 
sence of  bergamotte  1  drachm;  English  oil  of 
lavender  23  drops;  oil  of  cloves  ami  aromatic 
vmegar,  of  each  8  drops;  essence  of. musk  10 
drops ;  alodiol  )  oe.    Mix.  *  ^ 

IL  Oils  of  beigUBOtte  and  lavender  30  drops 
each ;  neroli  15  drops ;  oils  of  verbena  and  doves, 
of  each  5  dnpai  Essences  of  mask,  ambergris, 
and  jasmin,  of  each  i  drachm;  rectified  ^irit  of 
wine  (strongest)  1  oc    Mix. 

BOX  WOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Warm 
the  wood  by  the  %t%,  then  warii  it  over  with  aaua- 
fhrtm,  let  it  stand  34  horns  to  dry,  and  polhii  il 
with  liiMeed  oil  reddened  with  alkanet  root,  wghns 
it  a  eoat  oi  varnish,  made  by  dissolving  alosa  tai. 
aaiMitto  m  qpirit  of  wme. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  HydrdBal. 
phuret  of  ammpnia  is  usually  employed  and  sohl 
for  this  article,  but  the  liquor  prepared  by  Boyle's 
process  contains  an  excess  of  milphur.  (Gay  Lus- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  however  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  staked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniac,'  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation.  ■ 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  bl^ck  rosin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  roein,  melted  toother. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Cleany  wash,  blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beat  them  up  with  a 
Uttie  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  w  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  Uie  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fritters,  and 
fry  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  immediatei- 
]y  covers  the  grain,  and  which  is  left  in  the. bolting 
machine,  jfte.  It  is  laigely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  wheD  diffused  through,  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  warm  water,  forms  an  exceU 
-lent  emollient  foot-bath.  Infused  in  water,  ^an 
tea,)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  popular  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoarseness,  and,  ti\ken 
in  quantity,  proyes  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  fnanure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatoes.  It  is  frequently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  bread,-  by  the  poorer  ordeias. 

BRANDY.  iSyn.  Eau  p^  Vie.  Aqua  Vita 
Spiritus  Gaixicu&  Branot-winb.  The  spiritu- 
ous liquor  obtained  by  the"  distillation  of  wine. 
When  first  distilled  it  is  colorless,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from,  the  wood  of  the  casks,  in 
which  state  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  posseaaes. 
Is  imparted  to.  it  by  adding  a  little  spint  coloring, 
(burnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  tittle 
red  Sanders  wood  as  well,  and  is  intended  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natux«l  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
ceeds an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum ;  but  the  public  taste  has  been 
gradually  vitiated  ia  this  respect,  until  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  futt  "  Ifrandy  color**  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  seU. 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  and  are  those  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  being  generally 
given  to  the  foxmer.  The  brandies  of  Bochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spam,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  <Amstituents  of  brandy  are  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  oenanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
tannin.  Jt  is  from  the  presence  of  Uie  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  Th^s  Quantity  of 
^cohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent  When  first  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
overproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened*  and 
by  the  time  it  is  usually  taken  from  the  bond  store 
for  sale,  seldom  exoeeds  3  or  4  imderproofl  From 
oonsiderable  pononal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  in  aasertiijjg,  that  fanndiei 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  an 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  France  to  add  spuit  of  wine  and  coloziog  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  point  desired  kf 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  same  in 
the  invmce ;  or  where  the '  purchaser  is  not  wdl 
acqttainted  with  the  subject,  and  desires  a  Btrang 
spirit  at  a  low  r&tej  to  sell  him  brandy  so  mixed  as 
eemiine.  The  very-  finert  brandies  average  tnm 
3  to  10  u.  p.,  and  never  exceed  about  2'a.  p. ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  }  their  weight  of  prater, 
and  fr(^  their  boilinor  poiiit  being  highei^  they 
come  over  more  highly'  charged  with  enential  oil, 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
grape,  and  thus  possess  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  are  lo 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wine,  distiUed 
,  at  a  low  teni^rature-in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  scarcely  -flavored  spirit    . 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  Franoe 
varies  considerably  from  that  which  is  drubk  od 
the  ccntinent,  principally  fit>m'its  being  prepared, 
or,  as  it  is  technicallv  termed,  **  made  up,"  for  the 
London  market,  which  means  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  sphrit,  coloring,  dec.  above  described 
The  common  strength  at  whidh  foreign  brandy  ii 
sold  in  England  is  about  II  or  12  n.  p.,  and  bekw 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  seiiable-  by  ,the  excise.  The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
i»  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  which>it  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unless  it  be 
q)ecii41y  agreed  upon.  In  large  quantities  and 
from  bond,  of  course  the  strength  depends  moch 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  spfait  A  fine  dd 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  8  or  10  «.  p.,  while  one  of 
the  last  year's*  vintage  of  a  commoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  it.  p.  But  these  distinctieas 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  descrip- 
tive both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  "  eau 
de^vie  wperieure"  or  cognac  brandy,  is  generally 
obtained  frx>m  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  distil* 
latioU)  and  is  remarikable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
Wlieni  kept  in  glass  or  stone,  bottles,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the -same  term  is  tko 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  caaJD, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  cotored  ;  in  the  latter 
ease,  .hQwever,  it  genen^y  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tint . 

The  "  eau  de  vie  ordinaire,**  or  common  branifft 
is  distilled  from  high-cdored  white  or  red  wines, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*948,  and  varies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p^ 

The  **eau  de  vie  di  marc^'  is  obtained  from  the 
lees  of  vine^  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  preaed, 
and  the  commonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  essential  oil  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  "eau  de  vie  aeconde",  is  the  weak  spirit 
that  passes  over  after  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off,  ted  the  receiver  changed.  .  It  is  uted 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d^HoUande**  is  bran- 
dy about  19^  Baume,  or  op.  gr.  '9420,  the  common 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  m  France,  and  w31 
stand  the  «  prarf**  or  '<  bead  ** 
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The  **  MU  devUd  preuve  tPhuile**  is  the  atrong- 
Mt  brandy  usoally  dnink ;  it  is  about  23^  Baume, 
or  ipw  gr.  '918 ;  pure  oiive^  oil  will  just  sink  in  it ; 
hence  the  above  term. 

The  **  eau  de  vie  fort"  is  usually  prepared  by 
the'redistUlation  of  common  brandy,  keeping;  the 
fiist  portion  separate.  It  answers  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  12  diflisrent  strengths,  distin- 
^uisbed  by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
Rqnired  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  "  preuve 
iHoUandeP  The  weakest  is.  called  cinq-six,  or 
\t  snd  the  strongest  troB*neuf,  or  j,  the  difference 
between  the  numerator  and  the  dencHninator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  will 
talLe to  reduce  it  to  the  ** preuve"  When  it  would 
make  9  parts.     Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  '839. 

The  teprit  de  vin  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
1^890  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  in 
Fnaee  Sitkn  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
practised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  ^irit 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  Englbh. 
It  is  the  materials. alooe  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  mperiority  of  the  product  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
ererykind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  possessing 
fome  pecaliarity  confined  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
00  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dis- 
tinctions.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
m  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
Fiance,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
uthe  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  much 
greater  than  wheu  it  m  converted  into  brandy. 

The  Strength  or  Brandy  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  for  which  purpose 
Sike's  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
ttom  the  value  of  sptrit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  thoagh  great  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pur.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
■  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer,  ^he  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to'boy 
of  some  known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
piice  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  houses*  as  Bette,  Brette, 
Bootkj  and  Chimble.  From  the  two  former  a  6m- 
{le  sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
poce  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  hnportation  of  foreign  brendrfor  home  coo- 
nniption  amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BiUNDY,  (REDUCED.)  I.  To  20  «illons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
hnady. 

IL  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
>dd  10  gaUobs  of  spirit  of  wine,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
hiQs  of  water,  and  I  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum- 
im  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  tke  next  day. 

•enarke.    The   above  nduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
"  improving^*  But  such  ia  the^poverty  of  the  pal- 
ate of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  whic)i  ia 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
about  half  of  the  mixture,  and  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exclaims,  "  Ah  ! 
this  is, a  drop  o/  ike  reaV^ 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Syru  British  Co- 
gnac. Imitation  Cognac,  Slg.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wrei;  hed  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  of  the  name,  which  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  thes^,  com,  n^ilt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formule,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  oflers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gidlons  of  the  finest  flavorless 
malt  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  difierent  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  }  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previoudy  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  \  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  ^lons  of  wine  bottoms  or  flavor 
stufiT  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gallons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  qpirit  mto  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognae 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  )  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pint  of  good  spirit  ooloiing.  Bung  cloae^ 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarka, 
Ago  improves  tha  above  article»  and  renden  il 
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(provided  the  pioceas  be  well  managed)  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  The  above  receipt  yields  15  gal- 
lons of  brandy  17  u.  p.  The  followmg  forms  may 
also  be  recommended  i — 

II.  Perfectly  pure  spirit,  pf.  99  gallons ;  red  tar- 
tar, dissolved,  7  lbs. ;  acetic  eihvr  3  lbs. ;  wine  vin- 
egar 3  gallons  ;  bruised  raisins,  or  French  plums, 
7  lbs.;  bitter  ^monds,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  water  suffi- 
cient. Dissolve  the  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  inn'edients,  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over  120  gallons ;  lastly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
oak  shavings,  1  lb.  of  powdered  catechu  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  and  burnt-sugar  coloring  as  be- 
fore. Remarks,  This  yields  120  gallons  of  spirit 
fully  17  tt.  p. 

III.  Clean  spirit  17  u.  jp.,  l60  gallons;  nitric 
ether  2  quarts ;  cassia  buds,  ground,  4  oz. ;  bitter 
almond  meal  2  oz. ;  orris  root,  sliced,  6  oz« ;  pow- 
dered cloves  1  oz. ;  capsicum  1}  oz. ;  good  vinegar 
2  gallons ;  brandy  coloring  1  quart ;  powdered  ca- 
techu 1  lb. ;  full-flavored  Jamaica  rum  2  gallons. 
Mix  well  in  an  empty  Cognac  .cask,  and  let  them 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  occasionally  stirring. 
Remarks.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  varied  by  the  skilful  brewer,  as  much  depends 
on  their  respective  strengths. 

IV.  Good  plain  malt  spirit,  17  u.p,,  100  gal- 
lons ;  finely-powdered  catechu  12  oz. ;  tincture  of 
vanilla  4  oz.;  burnt-sugar  coloring  1  quart;  good 
rum  3  gallons,  or  more ;  acetic  or  nitric  ether  2 
quarts.    Mix  well. 

V.  Clean  spirit,  17  tf.p.,  89  gallons;  high-fla- 
vored cognac  10  gallons ;  oil  of  cassia  1)  drachms ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  essential,  }  a  drachm ;  pow- 
dered catechu  10  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved, 
16  oz. ;  Beaufoy's  concentrated  acetic  acid  3  lbs. ; 
sugar  coloring  1  quart,  or  more ;  good  rum  1  gal- 
lon. Put  the  whole  into  a  fresh  emptied  brandy 
piece,  and  let  them  remain  a  week  together,  with 
occasional  agitation,  then  let  them  stand  to  settle. 
If  this  mixture  be  distilled,  the  French  brandy, 
rum,  colorinsr,  and  catechu,  should  not  be  added 
till  afterwaroB. 

VI.  To  colored  plain  spirit  at  17  u.p,f  add  a 
little  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  distilled  from  wine  lees,  to  give  it 
a  proper  flavor.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distUlation 
from  the  wme  lees,  either  dried  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  or  in  their  wet  state  mixed  with  about  7 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  should  be  dis^ 
solved  in  alcohol,  and  kept  in  this  state,  a«  it  is 
apt  to  lose  its  flavor.  Remarks,  When  this  pro- 
cess is  w^ll  managed  a  very  capital  article  results, 
but  it  requires  considerable  address  to  conduct  it 
well.  The  spirit  produced  by  this  plan  is  better 
for  distillation.  The  brandy  from  any  part  of  the 
world  may  thus  be  imitated,  by  ^distilling  the  oil 
from  the  lees  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  par- 
ticular district  This  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  imitation.  A  pound  each  of 
finely -powdered  charcoal  and  ground  rice  has  been 
recommended  to  be  digested  in  a  gallon  of  spirit 
for  a  fortnight  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  in 
America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
the  roughness  and  flavor  of  brandy  to  colored 
spirits. 

BRANDY,  CHERRt.  Prep,  I.  To  every 
gallon  of  brandy  put  an  equal  measure  of  cber- 
BM,  bruised  between  the  fiI^pen ;  steep  for  3  days, 


then  express  the  liquor ;  add  2  Jbe,  of  lump  sugar, 
and  strain  for  use. 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  quart  of  raspberries, 
and  i  a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  *«*  Qual- 
ity very  fine. 

III.  Treacle  1  cwt.;' spirit  (45  u.p.)  41  gal- 
lons; bruised  bitter  almonds  (more  or  leas,  to 
taste)  5  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  cassia  2  oz.  Pat  the 
ingredients  into  a  large  cask,  well  mix  and  let 
them  lie  a  month,  occasionally  stirring. 

Remarks.  Equal  parts  of  fully  ripe  MoreOo 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordiaL 

BRANDY,  CARAWAY.  Pr«p.  L  Steep  4 
oz.  of  bruised  caraway  seeds  and  2  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
1  gallon  of-  British  brandy,  for  a  fortnight 

II.  Sugar  1  lb. ;  caraways  1  oz. ;  3  bitter  al- 
monds; spirits  of  wme  and  water,  of  each  1 
quart;  (or  spirit  22  ap.  }  a  gallon.)  Macerate 
hs  above. 

BRANDY,  D ANTZIC.  This  Ji  distilled  frmk 
rye,  ground  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromaticask 
It  has  a  mixed  flavor  of  orrice  and  cinnamon. 

BRANDY,  LEMON.  Prep.  L  Steep  |  Ok 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  ^  a  dozen  lemons,  cut  in 
slices,  in  1  gallon  of  brandy,  for  a  week,  then  add 
1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

.  II.  f^roof  spirit  7  gallons ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
drachms ;  sugar  5  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  water  2  gallons;  coloring  q.  s.  Mix, 
and  nmomage  repeatedly  for  14  daya  Remarks. 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  the  above,  in  tho  pro- 
portion of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallon. 

BRANDY,  MALT.  Malt  spirit,  flavored  with 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  terra  Japonica,  and  col- 
ored with  treacle,  or  spirit  coloring.  (See  Bur 
Brandy.) 

BRANDT,  ORANGE.  This  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  way  to  lemon  brandy. 

BRANDY,  PEACH.  Prep.  I.  From  peacho, 
by  iermentation  and  distillation.  Much  used  in 
the  United  States,  where  peaches  hit  very  cheapi 

II.  Bruise  the  peaches,  then  steep  them  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  brandy,  or  malt  ^urit; 
lastly,  express  the  liquor. 

III.  Bitter  almondi  (bruised)  2  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
(light)  10  gallons ;  water  3  sallons ;  sugar  5  or  6 
lbs.;  orange-flower  water  |  a  pint  Mix,  and 
macerate  for  14  days. 

*«*  Color  with  brandy  coloring,  if  required 
darker. 

BRANDY.  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  L  Pour  as 
much  brandy  over  raspberries  as  will  just  cover 
them ;  let  it  stand  fox  24  hours,  then  drain  it  oS, 
and  replace  it  with  a  like  quantity  of  freah  spirit ; 
after  24  hours  more,  drain  this  off  and  replsice  it 
with  water ;  lastly,  drain  well,  and  press  the  rasp- 
berries quite  dry.  Next  add  sugar  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  in  the^  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  gallon, 
alonz  with  a  ^  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  watefe 

11^  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  Taspberries  and 
brandy  together,  let  them  stand  for  24  hours,  then 
press  out  the  liquor.  Sweeten  as  above,  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  if  agreeable ;  lastly, 
strain. 

BRASS.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zmc 

Hist,  and  Prep.  Briiss  was  formerly  mannfae- 
tured  by  cementing  granulated  copper,  or  copper 
clippings,  with  calcined  calamine  and  charcoad,  in 
crucibles,  exposed  to  a  bright  heat    The  aUoi 
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vai  fiNud  in  lumps  at  the  bottom  of  the  omoSile 
m  oooUng.  Theas  w«re  remelted  and  cast  into 
Bi|rot8L  At  the  present  day,  brass  is  generally 
made  by  direct  onion  of  the  metals*  TtSa  proccm 
nqtoTM  much  care,  owing  to  the  differmt  degrees 
of  fusibility  of  ^pppar  and  zinc.  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  zinc  is  first  melted,  and  slips  of  copper 
plunged  into  it,  which  are  rapidly  dissolved,  as  it 
were,  and  the  addition  is  continued  until  an  alloy 
iB  ibrmed,  somewhat  difficult  of  fusion,  when  the 
leDai&der  of  the  copper  is  added.  The  brass  thus 
fanaed  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  remelted  under 
dniooal,  and  a  proper  addition  of  either  zinc  or 
copper  made,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  color  and  qual- 
ity desired.  It  is  next  cast  into  plates,  or  other 
fiinoi,  ia  moulds  of  granite.  When  submitted  to 
tbe  roiling-preflB  for  reduction  to  thin  plates,  it-re- 
qoiRs  to  undergo  the  <^>eration  of  annealing  sev- 
tnltimes. 
Prep.  L  (Fine  Brau.)    3  ))aiti  of  copper  to 

1  part  of  zinc.  Rewuirks.  This  is  nearly  1  equir- 
alest  each  of  eopipet  and  zinc,  if  the  equivalent 
flf  the  fomer  metal  be  taken  at  63*2 ;  or  2  eqniv- 
ileiita  of  copper  to  1  equivalent  of  zinc,  if  it  be 
t4«a}  with  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  at'Sl'G. 

IL  Copper  4  parts,,  zinc  1  part  An  excellent 
lad  very  usef ol  brass. 

lU.  {Gold-colared  Brsst,)  Syn.  Rkd  Bbasb. 
Dutch  Gold.      Tombao.     Simxlok.     Puncs's 

HiTAL.     PUfCHBBCK,  dbC 

a  Copper  and  zinc,  equal  parts. 
h.  Copper  2  parts ;  zinc  1  or  1)  parts.    This  is 
Maaheim  gold. 
&  Copper  3  to  5|  P^rts;  zinc  1  part    Deep 

SQIORa. 

Remark$.  The  proportion  of  zinc  in  this  alloy 
ii  aiteied  to  suit  the  color  and  other  pn^rties  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  often 
niies  fimn  |  to  i,  or  ^  of  the  weight  of  the  alloy^ 
At  the  celelmted  works  of  HegermOhl,  near  Pots- 
dun,  tbe  proportions  are  11  parte  of  copper  to  two 
«f  line,  which  produces  a  metal  which  is  after- 
vtfdi  rolled  into  sheeto  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Dnteb  leaf-gold. 

BRASS,  BUTTON.  {BesU)  L  Copper  8 
paite ;  zinc  5  parte,  aa  above. 

IL  (OoBiaum.)  Copper  50  parte;  zinc  40  parte ; 
Iia4 parte;  lead  6  parta. 

BRASS,  FOR  SOLDER.  Syn.  Hian  Sol- 
UK.  I.  12  parte  of  brass ;  6  parte  of  zinc,  and  1 
,      flf  tia,  melted  together. 

II.  2  parte  of  brass,  and  1  of  zinc    . 

IlL  (Very  9tnmg.)  3  parte  of  brass,  and  1  of 
lincL 

BRASS,  TURNER'S.    98  parte  of  brass,  and 

2  of  lead.  Remm^ke,  The  addition  of  lead  im- 
porea  the  brass  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  but 
haena  its  malleability. 

BRASS,  CLEANING  OF.    Braw  and  cop- 

per  are  beit  cleaned  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoli, 

powdered  bath-brick,  rotten-stone,  or  red  brick- 

'      <liat,  rubbed  on  with  flaimei  and  polished  with 

'      lather.  *  A  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water 

gives  hrasi  a  fine  color.    Vitriol  and  spirite  of  salte 

Biake  braaa  and  copper  very  bright,  but  they  very 

*MD  tarnish,  and '  consequently  require  more  fre- 

I      <iaeBt  cleaning.    A  strong  lye  of  roche-alum  and 

vater  will  also  improve  brass. 

Boat  inlaid  work  may  be  cleaned  as  follows  >— 


Mix  ttipoli  and  linseed  oil,  and  dip  into  it  a  mbbef 
of  hat^  with  which  poUsh  the  wotk.  If  the  wood 
be  ebony  or  rosewood,  polish  it  with  a  Uttle  finely, 
powdered  elder-ashes ;  or  make  a  paste  of  rotton- 
stone,  a  little  staroh,  sweet-oil,  and  oxalic  acid, 
mixed  with  water.  The  omamente  of  a  French 
clock  are,  however,  best  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  nibbed,  so  as  not  to  vpoiX  the 
woodwork.  Ormolu  candlesticks,  lamps,  and 
branches,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
They  wiU  bear  more  cleaning  than  lacquered  ar- 
ticles, which  are  spoiled  by  Sequent  nibbing,  or 
by  acids,  or  8trong_alkali& 

BRASS  COATING.  I.  Brass  plates  and  rodi 
may  be  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of  brass, 
by  exposing  %em  in  a  heated  state  to  the  fumes 
of  melted  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature,  l/se.  For 
roiling  into  thin  plates,  or  drawmg  into  wire.  The 
celebrated  spurious  gold  wire  of  Lyons  is  thus 
made^ 

IL  YesBBJS  of  copper  may  be  coated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  with'  water  strongly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  adding  some  amal- 
gam of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  boiling 
for  a  short  time. 

BRASS-COLORED  PIGMENT.  Syn.  BaASi 
BaoNZE.  Prep.  I.  (Red.)  Grind  copper  filmgs, 
or  precipitated  powder  of  copper,  witti  a  little  red 
ochre. 

IL  (Yellow  or  geld'ce^ed.)  Gold-colored 
brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  Both  these  powders  are  mixed  up 
with  varnish,  and  used  as  a-  pcunt  No  more 
should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  They  ara  also  used  by  dusting  them 
over  any  surface,  previously  covered  with  varnish 
to  make  them  adhere.     (See  Oxinfe  ov  Coppca.) 

BRASS-COLORED  VARNISH.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve  1  oz.  each  of  pale  shell  lac  and  gum  sanda- 
rach,  in  i  a  pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wme. 

Z/se.  To  mix  up  the  preceding  powders. 

BRASS,  PASTE  FOR  CLEANING.  Prep. 
I.  Soft  soiq>  2  oz.,  rotten-stone  4  oz. ;  beat  them 
to  a  paste. 

IL  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oil 

III.  Rotten^stone  4  oz. ;  oxalic  acid  1  oz. ;  sweet 
oil  1}  oz. ;  turpentine  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

Uee.  To  clean  brass.  The  first  and  last  are 
best  applied  with  a  little  Water.  The  second, 
with  a  little  spirite  of  turpentine,  or  sweet  oiL  Both 
require  friction  with  soft  leather. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  Brass  omamente,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered, 
may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine  color  given  to  them 
by  two  simple  processes.  The  first  is  to  beat  sal 
ammoniac  into  a  fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  ornaments, 
which  must  be  afterwards  nibbed  dry  with  bran 
and  whiting.  The  second  is  to  wash  the  brass- 
work  with  roche  alum  boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  m 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  when  dry, 
it<must  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli.  Either  of  these 
procesws  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

BRASS  STAIN.  L  Cut  sheet-brass  into 
small  pieces,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  heat  for  3 
or  3  days,  then  powder  it,  and  again  expose  it  for 
several  days  to  a  like  heat ;  again  powder  and 
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and  expose  it  a  third  time  to  heat,  festiDsr  it  occa- 
Aonally,  to  see  if  it  be  properly  biunt .  When  this 
is  the  case,  a  little  of  it  fused  with  glass  will 
make  the  latter  swell  and  froth  up. 

Uses,  ^c  It  imparts  to  glass  a  green  tint, 
passing  into  toiquoise. 

II.  Calcine  equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sul- 
phur, stratified  together  in  a  crucible,  until  they 
become  friable;  then  powder  and  expose  them 
again,  as  last 

U»e.  Imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge 
to  glass  by  fusion,  according  to  the  'mode  of 
using  it 

BRAWN,  CHOICE.  When  young,  the 
homy  parts  feel  moderately  tender ;  if  the  rind  be 
hard,  it  is  old. 

BRAWN,  MOCK.  Prep.  Take  the  head  and 
belly  piece  of  a  young  poiker,  well  saltpetred ; 
split  the  head  and  boil  it ;  take  out  the  bones  and 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  four  ox -feet  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  them  in  thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the 
belly  piece,  with  the  head  cut  small ;  roll  it  up 
tight  with  sheet  tin,  and  boil  it  four' or  five  hounk 
When  it  comes  but,  set  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a 
trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it  down  with  a 
large  weight,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  -The  next 
morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  audit  will 
be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  fresh 
salt  and  water  are  pat  into  it  every  four  days. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  Sym  Sapan  W<>od.  Saint 
Martha  Wopn.  Fernambuca.  This  wood  is 
much  used  in  dyeing.  A  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  for  some  hours  in  hard  spring  water,  and 
this  is  generally  kept  for  some  time,  or  until  it  un- 
dergoes a  species  of  fermentation,  as  it  is  thus 
found  to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful 
colors  than  when  employed  quite  new.  l/#e.  To 
dye  red, 

BRAZIL  WOOD  DYE.  L  {For  cotton  and 
linen.)  a.  First  boil  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  su- 
mach, next  work  them  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tin,  and  then  run  them  through  the 
Brazil  bath,  lukewarm,    f  ^>"^^^  ^  bright  red. 

b.  First  alum  the  goods  and  rinse  them,  then 
give  them  a  mordant  of  eolution  of  tin,  rinse  again, 
and  turn  them  through  the  dye-bath.  This  gives 
a  rose  color. 

Remarke.  The  shades  of  this  dye  may  be  va- 
ried by  the  strength  of  the  bath,  mordant,  &c.  A 
little  alum  added  to  the  Brazil-bath,  gives  a  pur- 
ple tint  1.  lb.  of  Brazil  wood,  )  oz.  of  alum,  and 
2  oz.  of  tartar  will  dye  20  to  25  lbs.  of  cotton. 

IL  {For  eilk.)  The  silk,  after  being  well  al- 
umed  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  but  at  a  lower 
temperature,  »  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the  de- 
coction of  Brazil,  just  lukewarm. 

Remarke,  By  adding  a  little  alkali  to  the  bath, 
or  by  passing  the  silk  through  a  water  holding  a 
little  alkali  in  solution,  after  it  is  dyed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  the  false  crimson.  When  wanted 
«f  a  very  deep  crimson,  a  little  logwood  is  added 
to  the  Brazil -bath.  In  this  way  any  shade  of  color 
may  be  produced. 

II L  {For  wooL)  Boil  the  wool  in  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  5  parts  of  alam  and  1  of  tartar,  for 
1  hour ;  tlien  let  it  lie  in  the  cold  liquor  for  several 
days,  frequently  moving  it  about ;  lastly,  boil  it  in 
a  decoction  of  Brazil  for  )  an  hour. 


BRAZILINE.  Sym  Beeziunb.  The  color- 
ing principle  of  Brazil  wood,  obtained  by  Chevreiil 
in  small  orange-colored  needles.  It  is  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ;  alkalis  turn  it  violets 
acids  yellow.    With  alum  it  dyes  red. 

BRAZING.  The  qieration  of  uniting  the  edges 
of  pieces  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &c.,  by  means  of 
hanl  solder. 

Proe.  The  edges,  after  being  filed  quite  clean* 
are  <;overed  with  a  mixture  of  hard  solder  and 
powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  cl^ar  fire  to  a  heat  sufiBcient  to  melt 
the  solder. 

Remttrke,  In  some  cases  a  little  silver  is  added 
to  the  solder,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  **  sil- 
ver solder.^* 

BREAD.  Principles  of  bread-making ^  ^c. 
This  most  important  article  of  food-  is  made  of  tba 
flour  of  different  grains,  but  only  those  that  con- 
tain gluten  admit  of  conversion  uito  light  spongy 
bread.  Hence  it  is  that  wheat  flour  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  When  flour  is  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  or  dough  with  water,  and  rolled  into 
cakes  aud  baked,  it  forms  biscuits,  or  unleavened 
bread,  which  was^  once  the  only  description  known. 
When  the  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  varying 
from  80°  to  120°,  a  state  of  fermentation  comes 
on,  formerly  called  the  penary  fermentation,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  sugar  of  the  flour  gradu- 
ally undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  al- 
cohol, and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  same 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  beer,  &c.  During  this  process,  a  large 
quaiftity  of  carbonic  aoid  gas  is  liberated,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  dough  preventing  its  escape,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  pufied  up  aud  spongj',  and  a 
light  porous  paste  is  formed,  ready  for  bidLing  into 
bread.  The  natural  process  of  fermenting  the 
dough  jiist  described,  is,  however,  subject  to  much 
uncertainty,  and  is  inconvenient  from  the  time  it 
occupies  to  complete  it,  and  the  tendency  the 
dough  has  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  it  acquires  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  rendered  less  nutritious  and  easy  of  digcation. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ferment^  which  at 
once  excites  a  proper  state  of  fermentation 
throughout  the  mass,  and  speedily  renders  it  light 
and  spongy.  Leaven  or  dough,  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  was  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence  called 
leavened  bread.  '  But  this  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  barm  or  yeast  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast  to  the  dough, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  a 
warm  place,  until  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy* 
when  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ba- 
king. If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the 
flour  be  good,  bread  of  superior  tonality  will  Le 
produced. 

Process  of  making  bread.  In  preparing  his 
doughy  the  modem  baker  takes  a  part  of  the  water 
needed  for  the  batch,  and  having  wanned  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80°  or  90°,  dissolves  his  salt 
therein,  and  then  adds  the  yeast  and  a  portion  of 
the  flour.  These  he  wti^ks  up  into  a  dough,  which 
he  sets  aside  in  a  warm  place  usually  provided  for 
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Ibi  poipaM,  tind  caU«d  the  **  kneading  trough^ 
wbm  it  toon  begins  to  ferment  and  ewell  ap. 
Wi  pvocetB  IB  eakled  «  Betting  the  eponge"  and 
leeording  to  the  proportion  the  water  in  it  bean 
to  the  whole  quantity  that  is  to  be  ns^i  it  re- 
mtm  the  name  of  <*  y>holet"  **  half,"  or  "  quarter 
tftngtP  The  evolution  of  carbMuc  acid  in  the 
procMi  of  fermentatipn,  causes  the  sponge  to 
hww  and  swell,  and  idien  the  sorfatse  bunitsy  it 
■laidcs,  and  then  swells  again  and  again  in  a 
■nihr*  manner.  This  action  would  go  on  for 
MDie  timoi  if  not  intcifeped  with ;  but  the  baker 
■  etnful  te  stop  it  before  it  has  cOlnmnnicated  a 
loaniMB  to  the  maas.  After  the  frst^  or  at*  the 
Jwtkut,  after  the  second  or  third  *'  dropping  of 
the  tponge,**  he  adds  the  remainfaig  quantity  of 
floor,  wsier,  and  salt,  necessary  to  form  the  batch. 
Tbme  ht  incoiporates  by  long  and  laborious 
knesdiogSvOBtil  the  entire  mass  acquires  uniform- 
ityi  sad  is  sufficiently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear 
tbs  pRMire  of  the  hand  without  adhering  to  it 
The  dough  is  now  left  to  itself  fo/t  a  few  hours, 
dniiiig  which  time  fermentation  goes  'on,  after 
vbieh  the  inflated  qmsb  is  again  kneaded,  when  it 
iinady  to  be  cut 4nto  pieces  and  weighed.  These 
pieoM  are  then  shaped  into  loayes,  and  set  aside 
feraa  hour  or  two,  daring  which  time  they  swell 
ip  to  nearly  doable  their  former  size ;  they  are 
tliea*p|sced  in  the  oven  and  baked.  During,  this 
apeniioa  they  eontinae  for  a  time  to  increase  in 
B»,  m  cooseqaence  of  the  dilation  of  the  pent-up 
gM  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  nnttl  at  length  the 
fcmeDtation  is  checked,  and  the  dough  Moomes 
too  nlid  to  admit  of  further  alteration. 

Remarke.  A  number  of  other  procesMS  are  used 
by  eookf  and  confectionen  to  nsake  the  different 
firietica  of  iancy  bread,  cakes,  paddings,  &«., 
BMHt^of  which  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  char- 
aeteintie  it  is  desired  to  communicate  to  them. 
Thai  lome  kmds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to 
tti**eiort"  as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  lesa 
tnadoai,  and  a  opecies  of  brittleness  imparted  to 
than  by  the  addition  of  starch  and  sugar.  In 
fortry  a  similar  effi»ct  and  peculiar  lightness  is 
pndaeed  by  butter  or  lard,  while  in  some  articles, 
*^  ^  ®gg»  gam-water,  isinglass,  and  other  ad- 
bMife  nhstances  are  added  to  |NN>duce  an  exceed- 
ii^  light  and  poroos  raasi. 

Tie  different  varietieo  of  bread  made  in  Eng- 
hod  ?ary  chiefly  in  their  quality,  according  to  the 
flnrof  which  they  are  formed.  The  beet  white 
keai  it  made  from  the  purest  wheat  flour ;  ordt- 
aary  wkeaten  bread,  of  flour  to  which  a  little  of 
^  fineat  bran  has  been  added ;  eeeonde,  from 
floor  oontahung  a  still  larger  portion  of  bran ;  and 
MDinm  hotisehold  bread,  from  flour  produced  by 
piodiog  the  whole  substance  a[  the  grain  without 
uy  ooparation  of  the  bran.  Symnel  bread,  man- 
diet  or  roll  bread,  and  French  bread  are  varieties 
nado  of  the  purest  flour,  from  the  finest  wheat,  a 
iittle  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolls,  and  butter 
^  ®Sg>  for  choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor 
lindt  (rf  bread  are  abn  made,  varied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  fondry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
Ratable  ingredienta.  The  Scotch  "short  bread'' 
■  mode  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to  which  butter, 
"P'f  oraoge-peeU  and  spices,  are  added.  (See 
GmniBaiADb) 

h  France  a  nnmber  of  differen  c  kinds  of  bread 


are  made.  The  **pmn  hit^  is  the  ooarasst  sort, 
and  is  made  of  a  mtxtnre  of  groats  and  iriieat 
fldnr ;  the  "pain  bio  blanch  k  made  of  a  mixture 
of  oatmeal  and  wheat  flour;  the  '*p«ifi  blanc"  ol 
flour  from  which  the  finest  portion  has  been  sifted  $ 
the  "  pain  motUt**  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the 
purest  wheat  flour,  ftom  the  finest  grain;  the 
"jMtn  ehaland,"  made  ftom  the  same  materials 
1^  the  last,  but  the  paste  is  pounded ;  the  "  pain 
ehapali"  is  a  mall  variety  of  bread,  sfmflar  to  the 
French  or  roll  bread  of  England ;  the  "  pain  eomu'* 
is  a  kind  of  amaU  bread,  nftned  from  being  done 
up, into  four-cornered  pieces;  the  **patR  de  ta 
reined*  is  another  variety  of  small  bread,  and  the 
"  pain  gmau**  is  a  bread  which  has  been  made 
of  Ihte  yean  in  Paris,  prepared  from  the  small 
granular  particles  separated  ftom  the  best  wheat 
after  a  slight  grinding.  The  French  have  also 
their  soup  breui  and  their  country  white  bread, 
besides  several  other  varieties,  not  mentioned  in 
the  above  list 

In  the  manufhctnre  of  white  bread  ftom  dam- 
aged or  mferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  alum  is 
employed  by  the  bakers,  hot  with  the  best  flour  no 
alum  is  reqjirod.  The  utmost  beauty,  sponginess, 
and  sweetness,  may  be  given  to  bread  without  the 
.addition  of  one  particle  dT  alum,  provided  the  best 
materials  are  employed.  As  such  is  not,  however, 
generally  the  case,  it  is  a  common  practice  with 
die  bakers  to  introduce  4  or  5  oz.  of  alum  to  every 
sack  of  flour,  or  about  I  ok.  to  each  bushel.  The 
method  of  detecting  this  adulteretion  will  be  pres- 
ently en»lahied.  The  proper  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
used  ■  6  or  7  Iba.  to  Uie  sack,  or  H  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  1  sack  of  the  best  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  salt, 
onght  to  yield  about  360  lbs.  of  good  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  seconds  345  to  350  lbs.  of  bread. 

Wheaten  bread,  made  of  pure  materials,  is  one 
of  the  most  wholesome  articlea  of  food,  and  has 
been  justly  termed  the  staff  of  life.  When  well 
fermented  and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  digestion. 
It  shonkl  never  be  eaten  till  it  has  stood  24  hours 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  even,  as  newer  bread 
is  apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach,  frequently  pro- 
ducing flatulence,  heartburn,  and  indigestion. 

Adult.  This  is  often  carried  to  a  fearful  extent : 
Mr.  Accum  says,  "  The  bakera*  flour  is  very  often 
made  of  the  worst  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grafais  mixed  with  them 
in  grinding  the  wheat  into  flour.  In  -this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour 
are  brought  mto  the  market  'Riey  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  mkldUngs-,  fins  middlings,  coarse 
middlings,  and  twenty-permy  flour.  Common  gar- 
den beans  and  peas  are  also  frequently  ground  up 
among  the  London  bread  flour. 

*<The  smallest  quantity  of  alum  that  can  be 
employed  with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light, 
and  poroos  bread,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I 
have  my  own  baker*s  authority  to  state,  is  from  3 
to  4  oz.  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighmg  240  lbs." 

"  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of 
five  bushels  of  flour  mto  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr. 
P.  Mari^m's  *  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,' 
(p.  21 :)  5  bushels  of  flour ;  8  oz.  of  alum ;  4  lbs. 
of  salt ;  i  gallon  of  yeast,  mixed  with  about  3  gal* 
Ions  of  water. 

*«^  Another  sobstaaea  empl«3;c»i  Ji^f  ftaiftdalsMt 
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bttkeiB  is  snbearixinata  of  BrnmoiiiB.  With  this 
aalt  they  realize  the  important  connderation  of 
pvodueinir  H^ht  and  peroiu  bread  from  spoiled,  or, 
what  ia  technically  called,  aotar  flour.  This  salt, 
which  becomes,  wholly  converted  into  a  gaseoos 
substance  daring-  the  operation  of  baking,  causes 
the  dough  to  swell  up  into  air  bubbles,  whrah  cany 
before  them  the  stiff  dough,  and  thus  it  renders  the 
dough  porous;  the  salt  itself  is  at) the  same  time 
totally  volatilized  during  the  operation  of  baking.  .  . 
Potatoes  are  likewise  largely,  and  peirhi^  con- 
stantly, used  by  fraudulent  bakem,  as  a  cheap  in-' 
gredient,  to  enhance  their  profit  .  .  .  There  are 
instances  of  convietions  on  record,  of  bakers  hay- 
ing used  gypsum,  chalk,  and  pipeclay,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  bread."  « 

A  gentleman,  lately  writulg  from  tiie  north,  of 
England,  says  that  he  found  in  one  sfuni^e  of  flour 
which  he  recently  examined,  i^»wards  of  16  per^ 
oent  of  gypsum,  and  m  another  13  per  cent  of  the 
same  earUi. 

Sometime  smce  it  was  disooverod  that  some  of 
the  bakers  m  France  and  Belgium  added  blue 
vitriol  to  theT  dough  to  make  it  take  more  water. 
It  is  said  that  they  -disBolved  1  oz.  of  this  sulphate 
in  a  quart  of  water,  and  added  a  wine-glassful  of 
this  solution  to  the  water  necessary  to.  make  about 
50  4  lb.  loaves.  To  the  credit  of  the  English  ba- 
ker, no  such  poisonous  materials  have  ever  been 
found  mixi  d  with  his  broad.  Thia  fraud  may  be 
discovered  by  boiling  a  little  of  the  bread  in  water, 
to  which  5  or  6  £ops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added,  and  testing  iho  filtered  liquor  with  prussiate 
of  potash,  which  will  give  a  brown  precipitate  if 
copper  be  present 

Aluvt  may  be  detected  by  l|OiUng  the  bread  m 
water,  and  adding  a  little  chloride  of  barium  or 
lime  water,  or  a  little  water  of  ammonia,  either  of 
which  will  produce  a  white  precipitate. 

Chalk,  whiting,  burnt  bones,  plaster  of  Paris, 
and  similar  substances  are  easily  detected  by  bum- 
mg  a  little  of  the  flour  or  bread  in  a  clean  open 
vessel,  when  the  amount  of  ashes  left  will  indicate 
the  quantity  of  adulteration.  The  qoantity  of  ashen 
left  by  genuine  flour  is  very  trifling  mdeeil 

Caution,  If  you  purchase  bread  from  the  ba- 
kers, by  all  means  buy  the  best.  When  yon  make 
it  youncif,  howcrver,  various  additions  may  be 
made  of  a  wholesome  kind,  that  will  render  it 
cheaper.  Thus  mashed  potatoes,  ground  bran, 
potato  farina,  and  several  other  articles  may  be 
added  at  pleasure.  Mixing  the  flour  up  with  a 
decoction  of  bran,  pumpkins,  Iceland  moss,  and 
HKHne  other  similar  substances,  has  been  recom- 
mended, and  it  is  said  that  flour  so  mixed  will 
yield  one  quarter  more  bread  than  when  water 
alone  is  useft,  and  that  it  will  keep  good  for  some 
time. 

BREAD,  BEE.  This  is  the  matter  coUected 
by  the  bees  to  form  the  bottom  of  the  hive ;  it  re- 
sembles  a  mixture  of  rosin  and  wax>;  its  fumes  are 
diought  to  be  anti-asthmatic. 

BREAD,  BRAN.  Prep.  I.  Mix  with  i  a  peck 
of  flour,  containing  the  whole  of  the  b^an,  a  {  of  a 
pint  of  small-beer  yeast,  and  a  quart  of  lukewarm 
water ;  stir  it  well  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  it 
becomes  a  thick  batter,  then  put  a -napkin  over  the 
dough,  and  set  it  about  three  feet  from  the  fire, 
until  it  rises  well.    Add,  if  rsqnisite,  a  little  more 


warm  water,  strew  over  it  a  taUeepooofol  of  nll^ 
and  make  the  whole  into  a  stiff  paste.  Put  it  to 
the  fire,  and  when  it  rises,  again  knead  it  into  tiis 
dough.  If  baked  in  tins,  the  loaves  will  be  kn* 
proved. 

II.  To  every  pound  of  flour  add  ^  lb.  of  bm^ 
and  proceed  as  above. 

.  BREAD,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Prep.  L 
,(Amnunnaeal  Bread.)  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sesqn* 
carbonate  of  ammonia  in  Water,  sufficient  to  msks 
7  lbs.  of  flour  into  a  dongh,  which  must  be  focand 
into  loaves  and  baked  immediately. 

IL  Divide  the  flour  (8  lbs.)  mto  two  portians; 
mix  lip  the  fiist '  with  ^ater,  holding  in  aolutioB 
2  oz.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda*  and  the  secobc  with 
the  otb^r  portkm,  to  which  1  ol  of  muriatw  aeid 
has  been  added.  When  each  mass  of  dough  hst 
been  separetcdy  well  kHeaded  to  a  proper  coovt* 
ence,  mix  them  together  (perfectly)  as  quickly  ai 
possible ;  form  the  mass  into  loaves,  and  bake  im- 
mediately. 

Remarks.  This  bread  is  considered  very  wbali^ 
some.    It  contains  no  yeast 

BRE AD>  FRENCH.  Prep.  I.  1  at  1  pint  sf 
mitk  into  3  quarts  of  water.  In  winter  let  it  be 
scalding  hot,  but  in  summer,  little  more  than  milk- 
warm:  put  ^  in  salt  sufficient  Take  Ij  pints  of 
good  alj)  yeast,  free  from  bitterness,  and  'ay  it  in  1 
gaUon  of  water  the  night  before.  Pour  -off  the 
yeast  into  the  milk  and  water,  and  then  break  in 
rather  more  than  i  Ik  of  butter.  Woric  it  well  titt 
it  is  dissolved ;  then  beat  up  2  eggs  in  a  basin,  and 
stir  them  in.  Mix  about  1}  pecks  of  flour  with 
the  liquor,  and,  in  winter,  make  the  dough  pretty 
stiff,  but  more  slack  in  summer ;  mix  it  well,  and 
the  less  it  is  worked  the  better.  Stir  the  laqusr 
into  flour,  as  for  pie-crust,  and  after  the  dough  is 
made  cover  it  with  a  doth,  and  let  it  lie  -to  rissy 
while  the  oven^  is  heating.  When  the  tolls  or 
loaves  have  lam  in  a  quick  oven  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  turn  them  on  the  other  side  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  longer.  Then  take  them  oat 
and  chip  them  with  a  knife,  which  will  make  thea 
look  spongy,  and  of  a  fine  yellow,  whereas  rasping 
takes  off  this  fine  color,  and  renders  their  look  lea 
invitin|^ 

IL  Proceed  as  for  the  best  bread ;  use  the  finest 
flour,  and  moisten  it  with  a  little  milk. 

BREAD,  FRENCH  COUNTRY  WHITE 
This  is  made  without  yeast 

BREAD,  FRENCH  SOUP.  This  is  madi 
by  adding  1  lb.  or  mote  of  salt  to  each  sack,  n 
tjie  place  of  yeast ;  and  it  is  baked  in  thin  loaves, 
itoiqs  to  be  lieariy  all  crust,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes more  soluble  in  the  hot  soup: 

BREAD,  FROM  AMERICAN  FLOUR 
This  flour  requires  nearly  twice  as  much  water  to 
make  it  into  bread,  as  that  made  from  English 
wheat,  and  is  thei^fore  much  more  economical 
14  lbs.  of  American  flour  will  make  21||  lbs.  of 
bread,  but  the  best  sort  of  English  flour  produces 
but  18^  lbs.  (Mra.  RundeU.) 

BREAD,  FROM  GRAINS.  **  Birkenmayer, 
a  brewer  of  Constance,  has  succeeded  in  mannfsc- 
turing  bread  from  the  farinaceous  residue  of  beer. 
10  lbs.  of  this  species  of  paste,  1  lb.  of  yeast,  5  Iha 
of  ordinary  meal,  and  a  handfid  of  salt,  prodoot 
12  lbs.  of  black  bread,  both  savory  and  noiinshing." 

BREAD,  {For  one  sack.)    Fhmr  1  sack;  nit 
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4 Jbft;  w«tor>  aofficient  quantity;  yeut  4  pints. 
DiHolve  the  salt  in  3|  gallons  of  the  water,  (wamif) 
tlm  add  a  little  of  the  flour  and  the  whole  of  the 
ytatA ;  make-  a  dough,,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm  place 
BDtil  it  Mc^  then  aM  more  flour  and  warm  water 
b  the  same  way,  and  work  again ;  after  3  or  4 
boon  add  the  remainder  of  the  nour,  ai^-sufiicient 
water  to  bring  the  dough  to  a  proper  consistence. 
When  the  whole  mass  <n  dough  is  in  a  proper  state, 
it  if  to  be  cat  into  loaves  and  baked. 

Remarks,  The  bakers  employ  alum  in  making 
their  bread,  as  it  not  4»nly  makes  the  dough  more 
nteatire  of  moisture,  but  improves  the  color  of  the 
bnad.  The  proportion  is  usually  6  or  8  oz.  of  lUum 
pv  nek,  or  eyen  more. 

By  this  process  a  sack  of  flour  will  produce  from 
at5to350  lbs.  of  loeU-haked  bread,  or  if  slack- 
hiked,  from  370  to  3d5  lbs.  of  crambluig  bread. ' 

BREAD,  HICK'S  PATENT.  This  is  merely 
bnad  made  in  the  jcommon  way,  but  baked  in  an 
oren  lo  ananged  that  the  vapors  arising  during 
the  process  may  be  condensed  in  a  suitable  re- 
ceiver.  The  condensed  liquor  is  a  crude,  weak 
qnit,  prodaced  during  the  fermentation  of  the 
bread.  The  product  will  not  pay  the  expense  and 
tiwble  of  the  collection.  • 

BREAD,  HOUSEHOLD.  (Economical 
Bnttd.)  Prep.  I.  Remove  the  flake  bran  from 
tbeikwr,  and  boil  5  lbs.  of  it  in  4  jrallons  of  water, 
Botil  It  is  reduced  to  3)  gallons ;  strauL  With 
this  ii^Qor  knead  56  lbs.  of  the  flour,  addmg  salt 
and  jtaA  as  for  other  bread.  Bake  the  loaves  for 
3ihiHU8.  (Rev.  Hr.  Haggett) 

E  Mix  7  Hn.  of  flour  with  3  lbs.  of  mealy  po- 
tatoes,  previoiuiy  well  mashed,  add  2  or  3  spoon- 
fok  of  nit,  and  make  a  dough  with  water ;  then 
veil  woii  it  with  3  or  4  spoonfuls  ^  yeast,  and  af- 
ter 4  boon  bake  it 

BREAD,  IMPROVEMENT  OF.  A  i  ox.  of 
cubooate  of  magnesia  added  to  the  flour,  for  a  4 
lb.  loaf,  materially  improves  the  quality  of  the 
bread,  eren  when  made  from  the  worst  new  sec- 
onds floor.  (ProfoBBor  £.  Davy.)  This  addition  is 
perfectly  innocent. 

BREAD,  ICELAND  MOSS.  This  vegetable 
any  be  made  into  bread, .  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  floor.  It  is  used,  in  the  first  case,  m  the 
tfate  of  meal,  in  the  same  way  as  flour ;  in  the 
■eoood  case,  7  lbs.  of  it  are  directed  to  bo  boUed  in 
IS  or  13  gallons  of  water,  and  employed  to  make 
^Ibe.  of  floor  into  dou^,  which  is  then  fermented 
ud  baked  in  the  usual  way.  It  is  said  that  the 
sbore  quaatity  of  flour  will  produce,  in  this  way, 
160  Da.  (7)  of  |;ood  household  bread,  whereas  the 
■me  flour,  treated  m  the  usual  way,  would  not 
prodoce  more  iJian  60  lbs.  A  simpler  mode  of 
unking  this  bread,  is  to  mix  1  lb.  of  lichen  meal 
vitb3ito41bs.  of  flour.  The  bitterness  of  the 
Qchen  ia  extracted  by  soaking  it  in  cold  water. 

BREAD,  LEAVENED.  Prep.  Take  about 
2S)8.  of  dough  of  the  last  making,  which  has  been 
'^iBed  by  barm  ;  keep  it  in  a  wooden  vessel,  cov- 
^  well  with  flour.  This  will  beoome  leaven 
when  aufficiently  sour.  Work  thk  quantity  into  a 
P«k  of  floor  with  wann  water.  Cover  the  dough 
one  with  a  cloth,  or  flannel,  and  keep  it  in  a 
^^ma  place ;  further,  mix  it  next  morning  with  2 
or  3  boahels  of  flouTj  mixed  up  with  warm  water 
udalittleialt    When  the  dough  is  thoroughly 


made,  cover  it  as  before.  As  soon  as  it  rises,  well 
knead  it  into  loaves.  Observe  in  this  process,  that 
the  more  leaven  is  put  to  the  flour,  the  lighter  the 
bread  will  be,  and  the  fresher  the  leaven,  the  less 
sour  will  it  taste. 

BREAD,  PARIS  WHITE.  Prep,  To  80  lbs. 
of  the  dough,  before  the  yeast  was  added,  from 
yesterday's  baking,  add  as  much  lukewarm  water 
as  will  make  320  lbs.  t>f  flour  into  a  thin  dough ; 
as  soon  as  this  has, risen,  80  lbs.  are  to  be  taken 
out  and  reserved  in  a  warm  place  as  leaven  for  the 
next  baking,  and  1  lb.  of  dry  yeast,  dissolved  in 
warm  Water,  is  to  be  added  to  the  remaining  por- 
tion, which  is  immediately  made  into  loaves,  and 
shortly  afterwards  baked,  the  Ipaves  being  placed 
in  the  oven  without  touching  each  other,  that  they 
may  become  crusty  all  round. 

BREAD,  POTATO.  Prep.  L  To  mealy  po- 
tatoes, well  m4fthed,  add  an  ^nal  quantity  of 
dough}  made  with  flour,  then  add  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  yeast,  and  mix  m  ap  much  potato  farina,  or 
wheat  flour,  as  will  suffice  to  bring  it  to  a  proper 
consistence.  ■  Ferment  and  bake,  as  usual. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  potato  starch  and  finely- 
pulped  potatoes,  and  work  them  into  a  dough  over 
nighty  adding  the  proper  quantity  of  yeast;  the 
next  morning  work  in  the  same  quantity  of  potato 
starch,  mashed  potatoes,  and  wheat  flour,  cidding 
as  much  hot  water  as  may  be  required ;  let  it 
stand  to  rise,  then  work  it  well,  cut  it  into  loaves, 
and  in  2  hours  put  them  into  the  oven. 

BREAD,  SOURNESS  IN.  (To  rectify.) 
When  the  dough  has  become  sour  from  the  fer- 
mentation proceeding  too  far,  or  the  flour  being  of 
inferior  quality^  the  addition  of  about  a  i  ox.  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  a4iltle  carlxmate  of  soda, 
will  remove  it.  When  it  arises  from  the  sourness 
of  the  ye^st,  this  method  is  espeetally  applicable. 

BREAD,  STEAM-BAKED,  (d  la  Vienne.) 
It  has  been  known  for  some  time  at  Vienna,  that 
if  the  hearth  of  an  oven  be  cleaned  with  a  moist- 
ened wisp  of  straw,  bread  baked  therein  imme- 
diately afterwards  presents  a  much  better  appear- 
ance, the  crust  having  a  beautiful  yellow  tint  It 
was  thence  inferred  Sini  this  peculiarity  must  be 
attributed  to  the  vapor,  which  being  condensed  on 
the  roof  of  the  oven,  fell  back  on  the  bread.  At 
Paris,  in  order  to  secure  with  certamtyso  desirable 
an  appearance,  the  following  arrangement  is  prac* 
tised : — ^The  hearth  of  the  oven  is  laid  so  as  to  form 
an  inclined  plane,  with  a  rise  of  about  11  inches  in . 
3  feet,  and  the  arched  roof  is  built  k>wer  at  the 
end  nearest  the  door,  as  compared  with  the  far- 
thest extremity.  When  the  oven  is  charged,  the 
entrance  is  closed  with  a  wet  bundle  of  straw.  By 
this  arrangement  the  steam  is  driven  down  on  the 
bread,  and  a  golden-yeUow  crust  is  given  to  the 
bread,  as  if  it  had  been  previously  covered  with 
the  yelk  of  an  egg.  (Hbffen  Correspondent,  Sept 
27.    Ann.  of  Chym.  and  Prac  Pharm.) 

BREAD,  TO  SWEETEN,  (withoot  Su- 
OAR.)  It  is  not  generally  known  that  pure  starch 
added  to  flour  and  made  into  dough,  will  be  par- 
tially converted  into  a  species  of  sugar  during  the 
process  of  fermentation  and  baking,  and  prodnoes 
sweet  wholesome  bread.  From  Sie  experiments 
of  Dr.  Colquhoun,  it  a{^ars  that  staioh  arrow* 
root,  farina  of  potatoes,  or  similar  amylaceous  sub* 
stances,  made  into  a  jelly  with  hot  water,  may  bs 
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employed  for  this  puipose  with  advantage.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  jelly, 
instead  of  mere  water,  to  add  yeast  and  salt,  and 
to  bake  in  the  commop  way.  Dr.  Percival  has  re- 
conmiended  the  addition  of  salep  for  this  purpose. 
1  oz.  of  salep  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  water  ;  2  lbs. 
of  flour ;  80  grains  of  salt,  and  52  oz.  of  yeast,  gitve 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread ;  but  the  same  weight  of 
materials,  without  the  salep,  gave  only  2|  Ib^  If 
too  much  salep  be  added,  however,  it  will  |^ve  its 
flavor  to  the  bread. 

BREAD,  WHITINGTS,  (PatAnt.)  This  is 
made  by  dividing  the  dough  into  two  portions ;  to 
the  one  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to  the 
other,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  they  are  both 
well  kneaded  separately,  then  mij,eid  together, 
formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  immediately.  No 
yeast  is  used. 

BREATH,  FOETID.  Scarcely  any  thing  is 
more  disagreeable  or  disgusting  than  a  stinkhi^ 
breath,  various  means  have  been  proposed  to  re- 
move this  annoyance,  depending  principally  on  the 
administration  of  aroniatics,  which  by  theit  odor 
might  smother  it  for  a  time  ;  but  these  require  con- 
tinual repetition;  and  are  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  a 
stinking  breath  is  either  a  diseased  stomach  or  ca- 
rious teeth  ;  when  the  former  is  the  case  aperients 
should  be  administered  ;  and  if  these  do  not  suc- 
ceed, an  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  by  a  doso  of 
salts,  or  castor  oil  occasionally.  When  rotten  teeth 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  removed ;  or,  if  this 
be  impossible,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty 
teeth  often  cause  the  breath  to  smell.  The  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  daily  habit  Occa- 
sionally rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  little  clean 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda,  has  been  added,  is 
an  effective  method.  The  following  lozenges  have 
also  been  recommended; — 

Gum  catechu  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  orris 
powder  1  oz. ;  make  them  into  a  paste  with  mucil- 
age, and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  ueroli.  One  or  two 
may  be  sucked  at  pleasure. 

BREAKFAST  POWDER.  8yn.  Rye  Cof- 
fee.     DlLLENIOS*S     DITTO.       HoNT's     ECONOMICAL 

Breakfast  Powder.  Rye  roasted  ak)ng  with  a 
little  fat.  Use.  As  a  8ul»titute  for  foreign  coffee, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 

BREEDS  ANTI-ASTHMATIO  PLASTER. 
Prep.  Simple  diachylon  1  oz. ;  powdered  camphor 
and  powdered  opium,  of  each  \  oz. ;  sweet  oU  ^  a 
teaspoonful.  Proc.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  oil, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  Are,  and  stir  in 
the  powders ;  spread  it  on  leather  before  it  gets 
cold.  Remark.  It  is  better  made  with  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  opium. 

BREWING.    The  art  of  making  beer. 

General  notice.  Before  entering  on  a  description 
of  the  process  of  brewing,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  apparatus  and  materials  required  for  its 
conduct 

The  apparatus  (consists  off 

1.  A  copper  or  boiler  capable  of  holding  fully 
two-thiids  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed ; 
with  a  gauge-stick  to  determine  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given  depth  therein.  A  cop- 
per holding  about  140  gallons  is  a  convenient  size 
§n  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt 


2.  A  mash-tub,  or  tun,  capable  of 
rather  more  than  the  copper. 

3.  One  or  more  tuns,  or  vessels,  to  ferment  the 
beer  in.  ^ 

4.  Thr^e  or  four  shallow  coolers  to  reduce  the 
wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper  temperators 
for  fermenting.  • 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  ftooden  bowls,  for  bail- 
ing,  &c 

6.  A  thermometer  with  a  scale  reaching  bom 
zero  to  above  the  boiling  point  of  water. 

7.  A  suitable  number  of  casks  (clean)  to  con- 
tain the  beer. 

8.  One  or  more  large  funnels,  or  tunners.. 

9.  Two  or  more  clean  pails.  - 

10.  A  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
brewing. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  value  from  JClO  iip- 
wards,  to  many  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewing ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  uecessaiy 
for  a  private  family,  may  be  bought  for  k-^v  thnn 
the  former  amount  By  proper  care  they  will  last 
for  30  or  40  yeats,  and  still  be  in  a  useful  state. 
The  place  where  these  vesselk  :ire  kept,  and  the 
operations  carried  on,  is  called  the  **  Brewhouse^ 

The  materials 'UeceeBiBsf  to  brew  beer  are,  good 
malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  a  little  yeast. 

The  malt  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill  before 
brewing,  that  it  may  be  acted  on  the  more  readily 
by  the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too^smallt 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  thick ;  the  crush- 
ed m^t  may  advantageously  lie  for  a  few  days  in 
a  cool  situation,  by  which  it  will  attract  a  consider* 
able  qualitity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently its  soluble  portion  will  be  the  more  easfly 
dissolved  out  by  the  water  used  in  mashing.  Pale 
malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or  brown 
malt  A  bushel  of  mf^lt  should  make  a  bushel  and 
a  quarter  when  grround,  and  a  quarter  should  yield 
between  9)  and  10  bushels,  the  quantity  oiightly 
varying  accordmg  to  the  degree  of  bruising  it  has 
undergone.  On  the  large  scale,  mklt  is  ground  in 
crushing  milla,  fqmifihed  with  iron  rollers  ;  and  on 
a  small  scale,  by  wooden  rollers  or  small  milli 
worked  by  hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt 
is  generally  bought  ready  ground,  for  convenience 
sake.  (See  Malt.) 

The  hops  should  be  those  of  the  previous  season, 
and  for  general  purposes  grown  in  Kent ;  but  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  malt  liquor.  East  Kent  hops  sliould 
be  used ;  and  where  it  is  intended  to  be  kept  for 
some  long  time,  those  known  by  the  names  of 
Country's,  Alton's,  or  Famham  Hops  must  be 
employed.  The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  a 
given  measure  of  malt  varies  from  2  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 
of  the  former,  to  1  quarter  of  the  latter,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  brewing.  For  good  strong 
beer,  4  lbs.  or  4}  lbs.  is  usually  sufficient,  but  when 
the  Uquor  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  intended  to  be 
highly  aromatic,  and  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  1 
lb.  of  hops  niay  be  used  to  every  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Mild  porter  has  about  3  lbs. 
to  the  quarter,  and  weak  common  beer  has  fre- 
quently only  about  i  lb.  of  hops  to  the  busbel  of 
malt  A  portion  of  hops  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  finer  sort  of  beer,  afler  it  is  casked,  as  we 
shall  presently  explain. 

The  water  should  be  soft  and  clear,  the  yeasi 
sweet  and  good,  and  all  the  vessels  and  casks  both 
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metttiad  eleaiu    If  this  be  not  the  caee,  witU  the 
litter  especially,  the  boat  brewing  in  the  world  will 

PaocKiB  or  BKBWiNO.     This  may  be  divided 

I  Tk€  nuuhing.  This  operation  conaists  in 
fbciog  the  ground  or  bruised  malt  in  a  large  tub 
v ''  lam,"  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  mash'tun" 
naeentnig  it  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  lastly 
fowinf  (^  Uie  wort  from  a '  hole  in  the  bottom, 
orer  which  a  bunch  of  straw, -or  a  strainer,  or  false 
bottom,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  mall  passing  out 
ikng  with  the  liquor.  During  the  process  of  mash- 
Bg,  a  pecoliar  principle,  caUed  by  chemists  dias- 
tele,  reacts  upon  the  starch  also  contained  in  the 
mait,  and  conrerts  it  first  into  a  species  of  gum, 
caOed  by  the  French  chemists  *'  dextrine,*^  and 
ti»a  into  a  species  of  sugar  resembling  that  pro* 
doeft  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater 
tlie  qoaotity  of  starch  converted  into  sugar  in  this 
vt)*!  the  GtUBnger  and  finer  will  be  the  wort  It 
thenibre  becomes  a  desideratum  with  the  brewer 
to  maah  at  a  temperature  that  will  most  fully  pro- 
mote this  object  It  has  been  found  that  the  best 
temperature*  for  this  purpose  varies  from  157^  to 
160^,  bat  when  more  than  one  liqnw  is  used,  the 
6b(  iboald  be  something  lower  than  the  former, 
the  next  may  be  between  the  two,  >and  the  third 
my  digfatly  exceed  the  latter,  or  be  about  165^ 
« 170°.  The  action  of  the  first  mesh  is  merely 
\a  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  the  malt  already 
famed;  that  of  the  second  to  convert  the  starch 
bto  sa|[ar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase ;  the  third 
to  fiiliy  complete  this  object,  as  well  as  to  carry 
avay  the  remaining  portions  of  extract 

The  mailing  is  usually  performed  by  filling  the 
copper  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires 
tiie  temperature  of  145^  in  summer,  or  167^  in 
winter,  45  gallons  are  run  off  into  the  mash-tun, 
and  1  quarter  of  crushed  malt  gradually  thrown  in 
and  well  mixed  by  laborious  working,  until  it  be- 
eomes  thoroughly  incorporated  and  no  lumps  re- 
main ;  the  agitation  is  then  continued  for  30  or  40 
BBBfltes,  when  36  gallons  of  water  from  the  boiler, 
at  a  temperatore  of  200°,  are  added,  and  the  whole 
^pifl  well  agitated  until  thorouglily  mixed.  The 
mash-tan  is  now  closely  covered  up,  and  allowed 
to  rtand  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
tbe  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the  wort  is 
drawn  off  into  the  "  underback,**  and  generally 
amounts  to  about  50  to  52ga11ons:  60  gallons  of 
**ter,  at  a  tempemtnre  of  200°,  are  next  added  to 
the  mash-tun,  previously  drained  well,  and  after 
^Bg  well  worked,  the  whole  is  covered  up  as  be- 
fae.  This  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  f«r  an  hour, 
vfaen  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  malt  again  drained 
Rsdy  for  the  third  mash.  This  time  only  35  gal- 
kns  of  water  are  added  at  200°,  and  allowed  to 
<and  for  ^  an  hour,  when  it  is  run  off  in  the  same 
j^aner  as  before,  and  the  malt  allowed  to  drain. 
The  worts  are  now  ready  for  boiling. 

In  some  cases  only  the  fint  and  second  mash  is 
■ad  for  strong  beer,  and  the  third  kept  for  table, 
»  as  water  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  with, 
u  Scotland  (see  Scotch  Ale)  the  brewer  only 
■>Aes  oneef  and  afterwards  washes  his  malt  by 
Jeqaent  showers  or  "  sparges"  of  water,  by  which 
■B  gets  a  wort  of  greater  strength  in  proportion  to 
■  quantity.    In  opexatmg  as  above,  the  average 


or  mean  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  145°,  of 
the  second  170°,  and  of  the  third  180^.  In  win- 
ter the  mean  temperature  may  be  reckoned  as  6 
or  7°  lower.  A  quarter  of  malt  in  this  way  will 
produce  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  by  the 
saccharometer  of  1*234,  or  equal  to  84  lbs.  of  ex- 
tract     (See  SACCHAaOMBTKR.) 

It  is  calculated  that  32  gallons  t>f  the  water 
eihployed  in  the  mashing  remain  inr  the  grafns  af- 
ter the  wort  is  drawn  off 

II.  Boiling.  The  wort  is  next  transferred  te 
the  copper,  and  heated  to  the  boi'ing  point  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  large  breweries  where  several  cop- 
pers are  employed,  the  first  mash  is  no  sooner  run 
into  the  underback,  than  it  is  transferred  to  the 
wort  copper,  and  immediately  boiled,  and  the  suc- 
cessive mashings  tulded  as  soon  as  drawn  off;  but 
in  private  houses,  where  there  is  only  one  copper, 
the  boiling  carmot  be  commenced  until  the  water 
for  the  last  mashing  is  removed.  In  some  cases 
the  worts  are  brewed  separately,  thus  producing  2 
or  3  qualities  of  beer,  viz.  strong  ale  or  9tout, 
beer,  and  table  beer.  No  sooner  has  the  boiling 
commenced  than  the  hops  may  bo  added,  and  the 
boilin?  continued  for  2  or  3  hours  or  more.  In 
some  breweries  the  beer  is  boiled  for  several  hours, 
and  ii^  Belgium  it  is  said  that  this  is  even  con- 
tinued for  10  or  12  hours,  but  too  much  boiling 
drives  off  the  flavor  of  the  hope.  In  getreral,  two 
hours  good  boiling  will  be  found  sufficient  In 
small  brewings  the  first  wort  should  be  sharply 
boiled  for  1  hour,  and  the  second  for  2  hours. 
But  if  intended  for  beer  of  long  keeping,  the  time 
should  be  extended,  half  an  hour.  The  hops  should 
be  strained  from  each  preceding  wort,  and  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  succeeding  one. 
Between  the  boilings  the  fire  should  be  damped 
with  wet  cinders,  and  the  copper  door  set  open. 

For  small-beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2 
hours  for  the  third. 

It  is  reckoned  that  |  to  -|^  part  of  the  wort  is 
dismpated  in  steam  during  the  process  of  boiling, 
but  this  must  of  course  depend  altogether  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  and  the  length  of 
time  the  boiling  is  continued. 

III.  Cooling.  The  boiling  being  finished,  the 
wort  is  run  off  from  the  copper  into  the  hopback, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  strainer  to  keep  back 
the  hopB.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large  square 
shallow  vessels  called  "  coolers,**  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  to  cool  it  down  to  a 
proper  fermenting  temperature  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  brewing.  The  wort  should  be  laid 
so  shallow  as  to  cool  within  6  or  7  hours  to  the 
temperature  of  about  60°.  In  warm  weather,  the 
depth  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches;  but  in 
cold  weather  it  may  be  5  or  6  inches.  As  soon  as 
tbe  heat  has  fallen  to  about  60°,  it  should  be  in- 
stantly tunned  and  yeasted. 

It  b  reckoned  that  by  the  joint  evaporation 
from  the  boilers  and  coolers^  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  40  gallons  per  quarter. 

In  private  families  a  good  way  is  to  bring  the 
wort  from  the  copper  in  pails,  and  to  pour  it  into 
a  basket  or  a  hamper,  set  over  the  coolera,  by 
which  means  the  hops  will  be  retained,  and  tlM 
beer  ran  through  clear. 
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IV.  Fermentation.  When  the  wort  is  suffi- 
ciently cool,  it  is  run  into  the  fermenting  tuns  or 
veasels,  which  in  small  brewings  may  &  casks, 
with  one  of  their  heads  removed.  These  are 
called  "gy^  tttn»i*  and  should  not  be  more  than 
I  full.  The  yeast,  previously  mixed  with  a  little 
wort,  ilnd  kept  until  this  latter  has  begun  to  fer- 
ment, may  now  be  added,  and  the  whole  agitated 
well ;  the  tun  should  then  be  covered  up,  until  the 
fermentation  is  well  established.  During  this  pro- 
cess the  temperature  rises  from  9^  to  15^. 

The  quALtity  of  yeast  employed,  and  the  tern- 
perature  of  the  wort  when  it  is  added,  dijffer  in 
different  breweries  and  for  difletent  kmds  of  beer. 
From  ^  to  1(  of  yeast,  taken  from  a  previous 
brewing  of  the  same  kind  of  beer,  is  the  quantity 
usually  employed.  The  .higher  the  temperature 
the  less  yeust  uecessary.  In  England,  the  tem- 
perature at  which  the  yeast  is  usually  added, 
varies  from  55°  to  65°  Fahr.  In  cold  weather, 
the  heats  in  the  coolers  should  be  5°  or  6°  higher 
than  in  mild  and  warm  weather.  For  ale,  in  cold 
weather,  it  should  be  tunned  as  soon  as  it  has 
fallen  to  60°  in  the  coolozs.  For  porter,  to  64°, 
and  for  table  beer  to  70°  ;  and  in  warm  weather, 
strong  beer  should  be  4°  Or  5°  less*  and  table  beer 
7°  or  8°.  Care  should  be  also  taken  that  the 
worts  do  not  get  cold  before  the  yeast  is  mixed  to 
prodilce  fermentation.  The  common  rule  for  mix- 
ing the  yeast  is  1^  lbs.  to  every  barrel  of  strong 
beer  wort,  and  1  lb.  to  every  barrel  of  table  beer 
wort 

Tb^  commencement  of  the  fermentation  is  in- 
dicated by  a  line  of  small  bubbles  round  the  sides 
of  the  tun,  which,  in  a  short  time,  extends  over 
the  surface.  A  crusty  bead  follows,  and  then  a 
fine  rocky  one,  followed  by  a  light  frothy  head. 
In  the  last  stage,  the  head  assumes  a  ye^asty  ap- 
pearance, and  the  color  is  yellow  or  brown,  the 
smell  of  the  tun  becoming  strongly  vinous.  As 
soon  as  this  head  begins  to  fall,  the  tun  should  be 
skimmed,  and  the  skimming  continued  every  two 
hours  till  no  more  yeast  appears ;  this  closes  the 
operation,  and  the  beer  should  then  be  put  into 
casks,  or,  in  technical  language,  "  cleansed."  A 
minute  attention  to  every  stage  of  this  process  is 
necessary  to  secure  a  fine  flavor  and  a  brilliant 
beverage. 

In  Scotland  the  temperature  at  which  the  yeast 
is  added,  is  generally  much  lower  than  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  ale,  it  is  from  51°  to  52°,  and  the  whole 
process  is  conducted  in  the  cooler  part  of  the  year, 
so  that  the  temperature  seldom  rises  higher  than 
65°  or  66°.  The  Bavarian  beer,  so  much  cele- 
brated on  the  continent,  as  well  as  the  finest  kinds 
of  East  India  ale,  are  fermented  at  very  low  tem- 
peratures. 

It  may  be  generally  regarded  as  a  rule,  that 
the  lower  the  temperature,  and  the  slower,  more 
regular  aud  less  interrupted  the  process  of  fermen- 
tation, the  better  will  be  the  product  and  the  less 
likely  to  change  by  age.  More  yeast  is  required 
in  winter  than  in  summer.  Should  the  fermenta- 
tion become  slack  in  the  gyle /tun,  a  little  more 
yeast  is  frequently  added,  and  the  whole  is  roused 
up ;  but  on  the  contrary,  should  the  temperature 
rise  considerably,  or  the  fermentation  become  too 
active,  the  wort  should  be  cooled  a  little  and 
■khnmed,  or  at  once  cleansed. 


V.  Cleansing,  When  the  fermentation  b^ 
proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquor  uiKfa^ 
goes  the  operation  called  **  cleansing."  This  c«a*' 
sistfl  in  drawmg  it  off  from  the  gylf  tun  into  otbtf 
vessels,  or  casks,  set  sloping,  so  that  the  yeast,  fi, 
it  forms,  may  work  off  the  one  side  of  the  top,  lif 
fall  into  the  vessel  placed  below,  to  receive  it  U 
small  brewings,  the  beer,  is  often  at  once  tnai* 
ferred  from  the  gyle  tun  to  the  store  casks,  whiek 
are  sloped  a  little  until  the  ferroentatioa  is  0Teit» 
when  they  are  skimmed,  filled,  and  bunged  obl 
When  the  operation  of  pleansing  is  not  employe^ 
the  yeast  is  removed  from  the  surface  of  .the  0b 
tun  with  a  skimmer,  and  the  clear  liquii  drswn 
off  into  the  store  casks. 

The  process  of  cleansing  should  always  com- 
mence as  soon  as  the  gravity  of  the  liquor  falls  to 
10  or  11  lbs.  per  barrel,  which  it  usually  does  in 
about  48  hours,  provided  the  fermebtatiou.htf 
been  well  conducted.  Some  brcweiip  add  }  ts 
i  lb.  of  wheat  or  bean  flour  to  the  beer  in  tba 
gyle-tun,  shortly  before  cleansing,  to  quicker  ths 
discharge  of  yeast,  but  it  is  not  clearly  ascertained 
whether  such  a  plan  be  advantageous  or  the  con- 
traiy.  ,  .  ^ 

VI.  Storing^  Ab  soon  as  the  fermenta;  on  ii 
concluded,  which  generally  takes  from  6  to  6  day^ 
or  more,  the  clear  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  the  stsn 
casks,  or  vats,  which  are  then  closely  banged 
dow:nrand  deposited  in  a  cool  cellar. 

yil.  Ripening.  After  a  period,  varying  from 
1  to  12  moutlis,  or  more,  according  to  the  naton 
of  the  brewing,  the  liquor  will  have  become  fine, 
■and  sufficiently  ripe  £pr  use.  All  tlie  attention  re- 
quired during  this  interval,  is  to  look  occasionBlIy 
to  see  that  there  is  no  leakage,  and  to  open  the 
Vent  holes,  should  any  oozings  appear  betweei 
the  stages  of  the  casks. 

VIII.  Fining.  It  frequently  happens  that  malt 
liquor,  especially  porter,  with  all  the  care  bertor- 
ed  upon  it  in  brewing,  will  not  turn  out  sufficiently 
fine  to  meet  the  taste  and  eye  of  the  consmner, 
in  which  case  it  is  usually  subjected  to  the  opera- 
tion of  "  clarifying."  For  this  purpose  1  oi  of 
isinglass  is  put  into  1  quart  of  weak  vinegar,  v 
still  better,  hard  beer,  and  when  dissolved,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  good  beer  may  be  added  to 
make  it  measure  1  gallon.  This  mixture  is  called 
"finings;"  1  to  2  pints  of  which  is  the  pnipor 
quantity  for  a  barrel.  The  method  of  using  it,  ii 
to  put  the  finings  into  a  bucket,  and  to  gn^daallj 
add  some  of  the  beer,  until  the  bucket  is  thre^ 
parts  full,  during  which  time  it  is  violently  agitated 
with  a  whisk,  and  this  ia  continued  imtil  a  gooi 
frothy  head  is  raised  upon  it,  when  it  is  throw! 
into  the  barrel  of  beer,  and  the  whole  well  rna- 
maged  up,  by  means  of  a  large  stick  shoved  in  it 
the  bunghole.  In  a  few  days  the  beer  will  usoal- 
ly  become  fine. 

In  some  bad  sorts  of  beer  isinglass  will  hare  00 
effect  TTiis  may  be  ascertained  beforehand,  by 
trying  some  in  a  long  glass  tube,  or  vial,  with  a 
little  of  the  finings.  These  sliouid  be  well  shakes 
together,  and  then  set  aside  for  a  short  time,  wli* 
it  will  be  found  that  the  finings  will  rise  to  thf 
top,  leaving  the  central  portion  of  the  beer  cle^ 
if  it  be  in  a  proper  condition  for  clarifying;  botih 
on  the  contrary,  they  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  ibi 
liquor  still  keeps  foul,  no  quantity  of  finings,  hoV' 
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rinr  great,  wiU  ever  clarify  it    Tbk  latter  defeet 

\uf  be  remedied  by  proceeding  to  fine  it  after  the 

lifumer  aboTO  described,  and  then  adding,  after 

i$ttaaigth«f6  been  well  mmmaged  up,  either  1 

^sonfiil  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  gum  catechu,  diaaolved 

Sj  a  pint  of  warm  water,  again  rummaging  well 

ftr  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    Or  1  or  2  oz.  of  tincture 

if  catechu  may  be  used  instead,  mixed  with  a  lit- 

fl»  water.  Either  of  these  additions  acts  chemical - 

boi  the  finings,  m  the  same  way  as  good  beer 

JMi,  precipitating  them  along  with  the  foulness, 

aid  tiiu  brightening  t^e  liquor.    The  addition  of 

a  Inndfttl  of  hops,  previously  boiled  for  5  minutes 

iia  little  of  the  beer,  and  then  added  to  the  barrel, 

tad  the  whole  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few-days, 

before  proceeding  to  clarify  it,  will,  generally  have* 

the  iBine  efiect 

CoNCLODoro  HitifaaKa ,  The  nature  and  varie* 
titt  of  beer,  ^c.  The  numerous  varieties  of,  beer 
met  with  in  commerce,  arise  either  from  a  differ* 
cnee  in  the  materials,  or  the  management  of  the 
Inwing.  Thus  the  toa/«r,  but  more  generally  the 
attue  of  the  malt,  or  the  iemperaiure  of  the 
wbing  or  the  fermentation,  decides  the  character 
tf  the  liquor.  ^  The  diflfefence  between  ale  and 
fsrter  ariMs  from  the  color  of  •'the  malt,  and  the 
dirtJDctkms  between  the  same  clasi  of  liquor,  brew> 
Mifnin  wnilar  materials,  may  be  referred  to  the 
BKhing  or  the  fennentation.  Scotch  ale  and 
Baranaa  beer  difier  in  style  from  other  ales,  as 
befon  explained,  from  being  fermented  at  lower 
temperatures;  and  porter  tSfiTers  from  either  of 
tiiBK,  because  it  has  been  made  with  higher  dried 
ulL  This  is  the  cause  of  the  almost  endless 
Tuieties  of  malt  tiqnor  met  with  in  England. 
£Ttty  country — nay,  every  town  and  every  brew* 
er,  ii  diBtinguished  by  the  production  of  a  different 
hnni  beer.  Besides  the  varieties  arising  from 
i&teoee  of  quality  or  manipulation  in  the  breW" 
ii^  of  similar  kinds  of  liquor,  there  are  certain 
iaadlDf  features  which  distinguish  some  of  them, 
viiieh  baa  led  them  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
«f  datinet  members  of  the  same  family.  These 
!»  aie,  6«er,  and  porter.  Ale  is  a  pale  liquor, 
hewed  from  lightly-dried  malt,  and  is  usually  met 
vith,  tbonnding  ui  undecomposed  saccharine  mat* 
toaod  mucilage ;  beer  is  a  fine,  strong,  well-fer* 
nated  liqun-,  darker,  less  saccharine,  and  more 
lieehoiic  than  ale.  The  finer  class  of  Scotch, 
Btraiian,  and  East  India  ales,  properly  belong  to 
ibdas;  porter  is  a  dark  brown  colored  liquor, 
^(jpBally  prepared  from  high-dried  malt,  but  now 
pnenily  made  from  pale  malt,  and  colored  and 
wared  by  patent  or  burnt  malt  Small  or  table 
^  ii  a  weak  liquor,  containing  3  or  4  times  the 
Vb^J  of  water  that  is  used  for  ordinary  beer. 
^tf  brown  Hout,  Slc.  are  varieties  of  porter, 
'firiag  only  m  their  strength.  See  Auc,  Bsna, 
ud  PosTKEf  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

Qwiiitiet.  The  characteristics  of  good  beer 
VB  tiansparency  and  a  fine  color,  to  whatever 
^vwty  it  may  bekmg ;  and  if  it  has  been  properly 
tnwed,  this  will  nsually  be  the  case.  Hence  color 
^  tiauppuency  become  a  proof  of  good  beer. 
«Mi  beer  is  pleasant,  whdeeome,  and  nutritious, 
1^  Moe  tune  that  it  is  strengthening  and  ex- 

^•«w/orftreiDtii^.    The  best  tones  of  year 
■r  biting  lie  Hie  spring  and  andDnm,  as  at  toose 


periods  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  sndh  as  ta 
permit  the  cooling  of  the  worts  sufficiently  lowi 
without  having  recourse  to  artificial  refrigeration, 
or  the  use  of  inachinery  for  that  purpose. 

Adulteration.  Latos  respecting  brewingy  ^e- 
By  the  laws  of  England,  which  have  exited,  with 
slight  modifications,  ever  since  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  nothing  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition of  beer  but  malt  and  hops.  The  cupidity  of 
the  fraudulent  brewer  has,  however,  frequently 
induced  him  to  introduce  other  ingredients  with 
the  view  of  imparting  a  false  strength  to  his  liquor, 
or  as  a  su^ttute  for  one  or  other  of  its  constituents. 
Thus,  to  impart  bitterness,  and  to  lessen  the  quan* 
tity  of  hops  required  for  the  beer,  quassia,  gentian, 
wormwood,  and  broom-tops  have  been  used;  to 
give  pungency  and-fitvor,  capsicum,  and  grains 
of  paradise,  (in  concentrated,  tinctures,)  ginger, 
corianders,  orange-peel,  and  caraways ;  to  give 
intoxicating  properties — opium,  cocculus  indicus, 
nux  vomica,  tobacco,  extract  of  poppies  and  tinc^ 
ture  of  henbane ;  as  a  substitute  f^r  malt — molaS" 
ses,  coloring  and  sugar;  to  unpart  i  false  appear' 
ance  of  age — sulphuric  acid,  alum,  green  vitriol, 
and  common  salt.  The  followi^  is  a  list  of  the 
unlawful  substances  seized  at  different  breweries, 
and  brewers'  druggista*  laboratories  in  Loiidon,  as 
copied  ftom  the  minutes  of  the  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  <*  Cocculus  indicus,  multum, 
(an  extract  of  the  cocculus,)  coloring,  honey, 
hartshorn  shavings,  Spanish  juice,  orange  pow* 
^^t  gi^^t  grains  of  paradise,  quassia,  Hquor^ 
ice,  caraway  seeds,  copperas,  capsicum,  mixed 
drugs** 

Sugar  and  coriander  seeds  maybe  mentioned 
as  a  very  common'  addition  to  beer.  It  is  said  that 
is  lbs.  of  the  former,  and  1  lb.  of  the  latter,  are 
equal  in  strength  and  intoxicating  quality  to  a 
bushel  of  melt  The  sugar  is  employed  in  a  roast- 
ed state,  for  the  sake  of  its  color ;  even  coffee  has 
been  used  for  tlus  purpose.  Publicans  generally 
reduce  their  strong  beer  with  water,  or  table  beer, 
and  add  treacle,  (which  they  call  "foots,**)  and  a 
mixture  of  copperas,  salt,  and  alum,  (which  they 
call  "  heading,")  to  make  it  bear  a  frothy  head, 
and  in  many  cases,  gentian,  sugar,  or  other  similar 
ingredients,  are  added  to  keep  np  an  appearance 
of  strength,  and  to  impart  a  flavor. 

The  *'  cheap  beer'*  sold  by  some  taverns  in  Lon- 
don, is  made  by  dividing  the  contents  of  two  butts 
among  three  bntts,  filling  them  up  with  water,  and 
adding  a  bladder  of  porter  extract  (technically 
term^  p.  e.)  to  each. 

The  desire  of  evading  the  doty  on  malt,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  its  being  only  necessary  to  malt 
}  or  less  of  the  grain,  tbh  portion  being  sufficient 
to  convert  the  starch  of  the  other  part  mto  sugar, 
in  the  process  of  mashing.  This  plan  answers  well 
when  the  wort  is  merely,  mtended  for  the  produc- 
tion of  "grain  spirit,**  but  beer  so  made  is  hife 
rior  m  quality  to  that  brewed  wholly  from  malt 
Inferior  kinds  of  beer  have  also  been  made  from 
other  ingredients  than  bariey  malt ;  thus,  the  grain 
of  other  cereals  may  be  used  for  thia  purpose,  as 
wheat,  eats,  6lo.,  and  many  other  vegetable  sab 
stances  that  eontain  starch  and  sugar.  Potatoes, 
tumipSy  beet  root,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  other 
simQar  roots  and  seedi,  wiU  all  produce  beer  by 
peculiar  managetneiit,  but  the  hqiiar  nsust  be 
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fined  to  private  consumption,  as  the  law  does  not 
permit  its  sale.  Some  of  the  above  atticles  pro- 
duce very  wholesome  beer,  if  mashed  with  about 
{^  or  ^  of  their  weight  of  good  barley  malt 

The  densities  of  the  worts  employed  for  dlfierent 
kinds  of  beer  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  following  table.  ' 

Table  exhibiting  the  densities  of  di&rent  kinds 

of  Beer. 


Deflcriptioa. 

Pounds  per 
Barrel. 

r 

Speelfle  Gravity. 

Burton  Ale,  Ist  Class 

40  to  43 

1111  to  1130 

Do.            3d      « 

33  to  40 

1007  to  1111 

Do.            3d     " 

,38  to  33 

1077  to  1-003 

Ordinary  Alo    .    .    . 

JUto  87 

1-070  to  1-073 

Common  Ale    .    .    . 

31 

1058 

Scotcli  Ale,  1st  Class 

40to44 

1111  to  1-123 

Do.            2d     '• 

33  to  40 

1-oie  to  nil 

Porter  (ordinary)  .    . 

18 

1-050 
1-OSOtd  1-058 

Do.  («ood)     .    .    . 

18  to  31 

Do.  (double) .    .    . 

SO  to  S3 

1055  to  1060 

Brown  Stout     .    .    . 

23 

1064 

Do.        (best)     .    . 

36 

1-072 

Table  Beer  .... 

IS  to  14 

1033  to  1-030 

Table  Beer  (common) 

6 
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BREWING  UTENSILS,  TO  CLEAN  AND 
PRESERVE.  In  cleaning  them  before  being  put 
away,  avoid  the  use  of  soap,  or  any  greasy  mate- 
rial, and  use  only  a  brush  and  scalding  water,  be- 
ing  particularly  careful  not  to  leave  any  yeast  oc 
fur  on  the  sides,  then  place  them  away  in  a  <;leanj 
and  moderately  dry  situation.  Should  they  become 
tainted  or  mouldy,  take  a  strong  lye  of  peariash, 
which  spread  over  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels  scald- 
ing hot,  and  then  with  the  broom  scrub  the  sides 
and  other  parts. 

Or,  take  common  salt  and  spread  it  over  the 
coolers,  &c.,  and  strew  some  on  their ^wet  sides, 
turn  in  scalding  water  and  scrub  them  with  a 
broom. 

Or,  throw  some  quicklune  into  water  hi  the  ves- 
sel, and  scrub  over  the  bottom  and  sides  with  it ; 
in  each  case  well  washing  afterwards  with  clean 
water. 

Or,  wash  well  first  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with 
8  times  its  weight  of  water,  and  afterwards  with 
clean  water. 

Remarks.  Brewing  utensils  with  care  will  last 
tor  many  years.  Mr.  Cobbett  says:  "  I  am  now 
in  a  farm-house,  where  the  same  utensils  have 
been  used  for  forty  years;  and  the  owner  tells  me 
that  they  may  last  {qr  forty  years  longer.** 

BRINE,  RED  CABBAGE.  Prep.  Steep  red 
sabbage  leaves  in  a  strong  solution  of  salt.  Use. 
As  a  test  for  ucids  and  alkalis.  , 

BRINE,  VIOLET.  Prep.  The  same  as  the 
above,  but  made  from  the  petals  of  the  blue  violet. 

BRIOCHE  PASTE,  (w  Cookery.)  Prep.y  ^c. 
A  paste  made  of  eggs  and  flour,  fermented  with  a 
ttle  yeast,  to  which  a  little  salt,  a  large  quantity 
of  sugar,  and  half  as  much  butter  as  the  weight  of 
the  floor  used,  are  afteiwards  added  and  well 
worked  in.  Use.  As  an  addition  to  so&p,  a  casmg 
for  lobsters,  patties,  eggs,  &c. 

BRITiU<fNIA  METAL.  SytL  Tutania.  A 
fiine  species  of  pewter. 

Prep.  Melt  together  equal  parts  of  plate  brass, 
bimnthy  antimony,  and  tin,  and  add  the  miztore 


at  discretion  to  melted  tin,  until  it  acquires  Um 
proper  degree  of  color  and  hardness. 

II.  To  the  last  add  an  equal  part,  or  |  of  Ma 
weight  of  metallic  arsenic.    To  be  used  as  hefare* 

III.  Melt  together  1  part  of  antimony,  4  parts 
of  brass,  and  5  or  more  parts  of  tin.  This  may  ba 
used  at  once,  as  Britannia  metal.    (See  Pewtkb.) 

BRITISH  GUM.  When  starch  is  exposed  to 
a  temperature  of  dOO^',  (Ure,)  600<>,  (Brando,)  it 
becomes  brown,  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  ceases 
to, strike  a  blue  color  with  iodine.  It  is  largely 
employed  by  the  calico  printers,  as  a  substituto  for 
gum. 

BRISTLES  AND  HORSE  HAIR,  TO  DYE. 
These  readily  take  auy  of  the  usual  dyes  applied 
to  cotton  or  wool. 

BROMAL.  A  compound  discovered  by  LS- 
wig,  produced  by  the  action  of  bromine  on  alcohol, 
hence  the  narhe,  from  the  first  portion  of  the  name 
of  each  constituent.     (See  Chloral.) 

BROMATES.  Compounds  oT  the  bases  with 
bromic  acid,'  which  see.  Char.,  Tests,  ^.  When 
heated  they  evolve  oxygen,  and  become  bromides ; 
with  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  proto-salts  of  mer- 
cury, they  give  white*  precipitates ;  that  with  the 
former  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  very  sotabto 
hi  animonia.  if  a  few  drops  of  muriatic  acid  be 
added  to  a  hromate,  and  it  be  then  shaken  with  a 
little  ether  in  a  glass  tube^  a  solution  of  bromine  is 

BROMBENZOIC  ACID.  A  new  ackl,  die- 
covered  by  Pfeligot,  and  prepared  by  exposing  ben- 
zoate  of  silver  to  tlie  vapors  of  bromine,  until  they 
cease  to  be  absorbed,  When  the  acid  is  diascrived 
out  with  ether  and  obtained  by  evaporation. 

BROMIC  ACID.  An  acid  composed  of  tey- 
gen  and  brome. 

Pr^ep.  Add  sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  hro- 
mate of  baryta,  until  all  the  earth  be  thrown 
do^vn,  particularly  avoiding  an  excess  of  acid; 
then  concentrate  the  liquor  by  heat,  until  it  be  of 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup. 

Prop.  If  the  evaporation  be  carried  too  far,  the 
^cid  will  be  decomposed.  This  acid  forms  salts 
with  the  bases,  called  bromates,  which  are  vory 
similar  to  the  chlorates  and  iodates.  Bromate  of 
potassa  may  be  made  by  agitating  bromine  with  a 
concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potassa,  collecting 
the  crystalline  white  powder  that  falls  down,  and 
purifying  it  by  solution  in  boiling  water,  and  crjrs- 
tallization.  Bromate  of  silver  is  formed  by  addnig 
a  solution  of  bromate  of  potassa  to  another  of  ni- 
trate of  silver. 

BROMIDE.  A  compound  fonn  of  a  base  and 
bromine.     (See  Bromine.) 

Char.  »nd  Tests.  The  soluble  bromides  give 
white  precipitates  with  nitrate  of  silver,  acetate  of 
lead,  and  protonitrate  of  riiercury.  That  from  the 
first  of  these  is  insoluble  in  ammonia  water,  unless 
concentrated.  A  few  drops  of  liquid  chlorino 
poured  upon  a  bromide,  and  the  mixture  agitated 
with  a  little  sulphuric  ether,  yields  an  ethexvai  so* 
lution  of  bromine. 

BROMIDE  OF  AMMONIA,  may  be  fonned 
by  the  mixture  of  ammoniacal  and  hydrobromio 
acid^  gsses,  or  liquid  hydrobromic  acid  and  liquor 
of  ammonia,  or  by  putting  bromine  into  water  sf 
ammonia. 

Prsp.  This  salt  may  be  obtained  by  evapotatMQ 
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I  h  the  form  of  solid  white  prismatie  eryitahk  It  10 
'  imiatile  and  easily  decompoeed. 
.  BROMIDE  OF  CARBON.  (Diacovered  by 
M.  SeniUas.)  Preji.  Brame  2  juurts;  periodide 
•f  caifaon  1  part,  mix ;  just  enough  solution  of  po- 
tassa  is  added  to  make  the  liberated  iodine  disap- 
pear. The  liquid  bromide  of  carbon,  which  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  solution,  Is  then  separa- 
ted from  the  supernatant  portion,  and  allowed  to 
rtand  until  it  becomes  clear.  A  few  crystals  of 
iodide  of  potassium  rise  to  the  surface,  and  may  be 
ranoved.  The  clear  liquid  is  then  put  into  a  little 
water  sUgbtly  alkalized  with  potassa,  to  remove  a 
little  lemaining  iodide  qf  carbon,  after  which  it  is 
^pvte  pure. 

BROMIDE  OF  IODINE.  Bromine  and  io- 
dbe  unite  rapidly  by  mere  mixture.  By  careful 
&tillation  a  red  vapor  is  obtained,^  which,  on  cool- 
in;,  condenses  into  red  crystals,  of  a  form  resem- 
\&g  fem  leaves.  This  b  said  to  be  the  protobro- 
midc*  By  adding  more  bromine,  these  cr>'stals 
are  converted  into  a  fluid,  said  to  be  the  bibromide. 

BROMIDE  OP  SULPHUR.  This  is  made  by 
disBolving  sublimed  sulphur  in  bromine  ;  it  is  a  red- 
6A,  oily-looking  fluid,  easily  decomposed,  espe- 
dally  by  water. 

BROMINE.  Syn.  Bsome.  An  elementary 
■ibstaoce,  discovered  by  M.  Balard,  of  Montpel- 
Ber,  in  1836. 

Prep.  A  current  of  chlorine  is  passed  through 
the  nnerystallizable  residuum  of  sea-water,  called 
Uttemt  which  then  assumes  an  orange  tint,  in 
eonseqaence  of  bromine  bejng  set  free  from  its 
combinations;  sulphuric  ether  is  then  agitated 
with  itj  and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  until 
the  ethereal  portion,  holding  the  bromine  in  «olu- 
tSnn,  floats  upon  the  surface.  This  is  then  care- 
fully decanted,  and  agitated  with  a  solution  of  po- 
taan,  by  which  means  bromide  of  potassium  and 
komate  of  potash  are  formed. 

The  whole  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
«dniitled  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  the  residuum  is  then 
powdered,  mixed  with  pure  peroxide  of  manga- 
acse,  and  placed  in  a  retort ;  sulphuric  acid,  di- 
hted  with  half  its  wei^t  o(  water,  is  now  poured 
BL  Red  vapors  imm^ately  arise,  and  condense 
isio  drops  of  bromine,  and  are  collected  by  plung- 
mg  the  neck  of  the  retort  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
receiver,  contaioing  cold  water.  The  bromine 
imiB  a  stratum  beneath  the  water,  and  may  be 
eoQected  and  further  purified,  by  distillation  from 
dry  ehloride  of  calcium. 

Prop.j  C7w,  ^e.  A  dark,  reddish-colored  liquid, 
haring  an  odor  resembling  chlorine.  It  freezes  at 
—4°,  boils  at  116'5^,  is  about  3  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  is  very  soluble  in  ether,  less  so  in  alcohol, 
and  only  dligbtly  so  in  water.  With  hydrogen  it 
fcnoDs  hydrobromic  acid,  and  with  the  bases,  com- 
pKmds  called  bromides,  or  hydrobromates.  It  pos- 
seSKs  Mmtiar  medicinal  properties  to  iodine,  and 
*  has  been  administered  in  goitre,  scrofula,  &«.,  in 
fte  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  composed  of  1 
part  of  bromine  to  4  of  water ;  5  or  6  drops  being 
the  dose.  This  solution  has  also  been  used  as  a 
ktion. 

Teste  and  AntiioUM.  The  solution  of  chloride 
«f  gold  gives  a  red  tinge  with  hydrobromic  acid,  or 
tA  eIectn>-poative  hydrobromate. 

Whsr  broouna  eausta  in  aa  organic  mixture^ 


eaoatic  potassa  should  be  added  to  the  mass,  wfaloh 
should  then  be  reduced  to  an  ash,  exhausted  by 
distilled  water,  and  chlorine  passed  through  the 
solution,  or  the  chloride  of  gold  added  to  it,  pre- 
viously carefully  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid. 
Wheti  chlorine  is  used,  starch  may  render  the 
presence  of  the  element  more  perceptible.  Nitrate 
of  silver  is  also  a  delicate  test,  where  the  bromine 
is  not  mixed  with  chlorine ;  the  bromide  of  silver 
is  distingmshed  from  the  chloride  by  heating  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  chlorite  of  lime,  when  ruddy 
fUmes  are  evolved,  if  bromine  is  present 

M.  Barthez  has  proposed  magnesia  as  an  anti- 
dote for  bromine.  From  several  experiments,  it 
appears  that  the  Ixomide  of  magnesium  is  by  no 
means  an  active  sail ;  neither  is  it  inert  From 
experiments  'performed  on  rabbllB,  I  conclude 
stareh  in  solution,  and  white  of  egg,  to  be  excel- 
lent antidotes  to  the  poison.  (Dr.vGlover,  Med.  and 
Sur.  Jour.,  No.  152.)  . 

BROMINE,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Prep.  Trans- 
mit  a  current  of  dry  chlorine,  through  brome,  and 
condense  the  disengaged  vapors  in  a  receiver  sur- 
rounded with  ice.  Prop.  A  volatile  reddish  fluid, 
soluble  in  water,  without  decomposition. 

BRONCHITIS.  An  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  bronchia,  or  smaller  ramifications 
of  the  windpipe.  In  its  milder  form  it  b  common- 
ly called  **  a  eeld  on  the  ehfU" 

Symp.  Hoarseness,  dry  cough,  a  slight  degree 
of  fever,  followed  by  expectoration  of  mucus,  at 
first  thin,  and  afterwards  thick  and  copious.  In 
the  severer  forms,  there  is  more  fever,  cough,  and 
oppression  at  the  chest,  &lc. 

Treat,  The  generality  of  cajes  of  bronchitis 
yield  to  small  and  repeated  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
and  antimonial  diaphoretics,  at  the  same  time 
adopting  a  light  dieti  and  keeping  the  bowels  open 
with  mild  purgativea 

BRONZE.  A  metallic  alloy,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  tin  and  copper,  remarkable  for.  the  ex- 
actness of  the  impressions  which  it  takes  by 
moulding,  as  well  as  its  durability ;  and  hence,  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  casting  of  busts,  medals, 
and  statues.  Bell,  cannou,  and  speculum  metal 
are  varieties  of  bronze.  In  ancient  times,  when 
the  manufacture  of  steel  was  ill-understood,  cut- 
ting instruments  were  frequently  made  of  this  al- 
loy. For  statuary  work,  the  great  desideratum  is 
to  obtain  an  alloy  capable  of  flowing  freely  into 
the  most  minute  outlines  of  the  mould,  hard,  and 
yet  tough,  and  capable  of  resisting  the  corroding 
action  of  the  weather.  It  must  also  acquire  that 
peculiar  antique  green  appearance,  that  is  so 
much  admired  in  bronzes. 

When  only  a  small  quantity  of  the  alloy  is  re- 
quired. It  is  prepared  in  crucibles,  but  for  statues 
or  larger  works,  on  reverberalory  hearths.  The 
fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  must  be  conducted  un- 
der pounded  chareoal,  and  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
When  melted,  it  must  be  frequently  stirred  togeth- 
er to  produce  a  perfect  mixture,  before  casting. 
Coal  is  the  Aiel  principally  employed  for  the  fur- 
naces. 

The  proportions  of  the  materials  so  vary  in  dif- 
ferent castings,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say 
precisely  what  quantities  are  the  best  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  regari^  as  good  specimens.  (Saa 
also  UANMoify  Bxix,  and  Speculum  Mbtal.) 
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BRONZE,  (FOR  STATUARY.)  I.  Copper 
88  parte ;  tin  9  parte.;  zinc  2  parte ;  lead  1  part 

II.  Copper  82^  parte;  tin  5  parte;  zinc  10} 
parte ;  lead  3  parte.  These  are  Tery  nearly  the 
proportionn  in  the  celebrated  statue  of  Louis  XV; 

III.  Copper  90  parte;  tin  9  parts-;  leadl  part 

IV.  Copper  9 1  parte ;  tin  9  parts. 
BRONZE,  (FOR  MEDALS.)    1.  Copper  89 

parte  ;  jtin  8  parte ;  zinc  3  parts.  Remarks,  This 
metal  assumes  a  beautiful  antique  appearance  by 
a^,  and  takes  a  good  impression  by  stamping. 

II.  Copper  95  parte ;  tin  4  or  5  parts.  These 
are  the  proportions  recommended  by  M.  Chaudet, 
who  caste  it  m  moulds  made  o(  bone-ash,  like  cu- 
pels, and  afterwards'finishes  and  polishes  the  med- 
als in  a  coining  press.  This  is  also  excellent  for 
any  small  castings.  * 

BRONZE,  (FOR  CUTTING  INSTRU- 
MENTS.)   Copper  100  parte ;  tin  14  parte. 

Remarks.  M.  Dussaussy  says  that  the  above 
alloy,  when  hardened  and  tempered  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  anciente,  will  yield  an  edge  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  steel.  SeTeral  anal^^ses  have  been  made 
of  ancient  cutting  instrumente,  whence  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  tin  varies  from  4  to  IS  per 
cent,  which  tends  to  prove  that  more  depends  on 
the  exact  mode  of  tempering  the  alloy,  than  on 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  ingredients.  Zmc 
and  tin  are  inadmissible  in  bronze  for  this  putpose. 
One  or  2  per  cent  of  iron  might,  nevertheless,  be 
added  with  advantage.  The  ancient  bronze  ^used 
for  springs,  contained  Only  3  to  4  per  cent  of 
tin. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  MORTARS.)  Copper  93 
parte ;  lead  5  parte ;  tin  2  parte. 

Remark^.  The  edges  and  lipe  of  mortars  must 
be  tempered  by  heating  them  to  a  cherry  red,  i^id 
then  plunging  them  into  cold  water ;  as  unless  so 
treated,  they  are  very  apt  to  be  broken. 

BRONZE,  (FOR  ORNAMENTAL  WORK, 
TO  BE  GILDED.)  ^  i.  Copper  82  parte ;  zinc 
18  parte ;  tin  3- parte ;  lead  2  parts. 

II.  Copper  83  parte;  zinc  17  parte;  tin  1  pvt; 
lead  I  part 

BRONZE  POWDERS.  L  {Beautiful  red.) 
Prep.  Mix  together  sulphate  of  copper  100  parte ; 
carbonate  of  soda  60  parte ;  apply  heat  untU  they 
unite  into  a  mass,  then  cool,  powder,  and  add  cop- 
per filings  15  parte ;  well  mix,  and  keep  them  at 
a  white  heat  for  twenty  mimrtes,  then  cool,  pow- 
der, and  wasli  and  dry. 

II.  {Gold  colored.)  Prep,  a.  Verdigris  8  oz. ; 
tutty  powder  4  oz. ;  borax  and  nitre,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
bichloride  of  mercury  i  oz.;  make  them  into  a 
paste  with  oil,  and  fuse  thedi  together.  Used  in 
japanning  as  a  gold  colof  . 

o.  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  an  impalpable  pounder 
by  grinding. 

III.  {Iron  colored.)  Flombago  finely  pow- 
dered. 

lY.  (Silver  white.)  Prep*  Melt  together  l-o& 
each  of  bismuth  and  tui,  then  add  1  ox.  of  running 
quicksilver ;  cool  and  powder. 

BRONZING  OF  MEDALS,  AND  ORNA- 
MENTS  OF  COPPER,  ELECTROTYPES, 
dee.  ProA  I.  Having  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
polished  the  auiiace  of  we  specimen,  with  a  brush 
^pply  tiie  conmion  crocuf  powder,  previously 
made  into  a  paste  with  water.    Whea  dry,  place 


it  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  on  a  common  fire-ailifliTfll| 
over  a  clear  fire  for  about  1  minute ;  and  'when 
sufficiently  cool,  polish  with  a  plate-brmab.  By 
this  process  a  bronze  similar  to  that  on  tea-urns  is 
produced ;  the  shade  depending  upon  the  duratioii 
o(  the  exposure  to  the  fire.  (Chemist,  iiL  49.) 
-  IJ.  By  substituting  finely-powdered  plumbago 
for  crocus  powder  in  tha  above  process,  a  beautio 
ful,  deep,  and  permanent  bronze  appearance  is 
produced. 

III.  Rub  the  medal  with  a  solution  of  livers  of 
sulphur^  or  sulphutet  of  potassium,  then  dry.  This 
produces  the  appearance  of  antique  bronze  very 
exactly. 

lY.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  verdigris^  and  I  oz.  of  sal 
ammoniac. in  1  pint  of  vinegar,  and  dilute  the 
mixture  with  water  until  it  tastes  but  slightly  me- 
tallic, when  it  must  be  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  filtered  for  use.  Copper  medals,  &c.,  pee- 
viously  thoroughly  cleaned  from  grease  and  4&t, 
are  to  be  steeped  in  the  liquor  at  too  boiling  point, 
until  the  desired  effisct  is  produced.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  keep  them  iu  the  solution  too  long. 
When  taken  out,  they  should  be  carefully  washed 
in  hot  water,  and  well  dried.  Gives  an  antique 
appearance. 

V.  {Chinese  method.)  Make  a  paste  with  2  os. 
each  of  verdigris  and  vermilion;  5  oz.  eaeh  of 
alum  and  sal  ammoniac,  all  in  fine  powder,  and 
vinegar  q.  s. ;  then  spread  it  over  the  surface  of 
the  copper,  previously  well  cleaned  and  bright- 
ened;  uniformly  warm  the  article  by  the  fire,  asd 
afterwards  well  wash  and  dry  it,  when,  if  the  tint 
be  not  deep  enough,  the  ptoceea  may  be  repeated. 
The  addition  of  a  little  blue  vitriol  inclinea  the 
color  to  a  chesnut  brown,  and  a  little  borax  to  a 
yellowish  brown.  Much  employed  by  the  Chineee 
for  copper  tea-uns. 

YI.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  3  oz.  cream 
of  tartar,  and  6  oz.  of  common  salt,  in  1  pint  of 
hot  water ;  then  add  2  oz.  of  nitrate  of  copper*  dis- 
solved in  ^  a  pint  of  water ;  mix  well,  and  applj 
it  repeatedly  to  the  article,  placed  in  a  damp  sit- 
uation, by  means  of  a  brush  moistened  therewitlL 
Effect.  Yery  antique. 

YII.  Salt  of  sorrel  i  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  1  ol  ; 
distilled  vinegar  2^  pints ;  dissolve.    As  last. 

BRONZING,  SURFACE.  This  term  m  ap- 
plied  to  the  process  of  imparting  to  the  surfaces  of 
figures  of  wood,  plaster  of  Paris,  &c.,  a  metailie 
appearanca  This  is  done  by  first  giving  them  n 
coat  of  oil  or  size  varnish,  and  when  this  is  nearly 
dry,  applying  vnth  a  dabber  of  cotton  or  a  camel- 
hair  pencd,  any  of  the  metallic  bronze  powden  \ 
or  the  powder  may  be  placed  iq  a  little  bag  of 
muslin,  and  dusted  over  the  surlace,  and  after- 
wards finished  off  with  a  wad  of  linen.  The  sur- 
face must  be  afterwardB  varnished 

Paper  is  bronzed  by  mizixig  the  powders  np  iritl^ 
a  little  gum  and  water,  and  iSterwards  bnnitaihing. 

Iron  castings  may  be  bronzed  by  thoroii^ 
cleaning,  and  subsequent  inmiersion  in  a  solntioD 
of  sulphate  of  copper,  when  they  acquire  a  eomt  of 
the  latter  metaL  ■  lliey  must  be  then  wadied  ia 
water. 

BROOM  ASHES.  Prep.  Bom  biomn  stalks 
and  collect  the  ashes.  Sometimes  used  as  a  diuio- 
tic  in  dropsy. 

BROOM  COFFEE.     Broom  seedsj 
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with  a  litUe  butter  and  then  gniiind.  Ute.  Am  a 
anfaBlitiite  for  coffee. 

BROOM,  SALT  OF.  Obtained  by  diaaolying 
btoom  aafaea  in  water,  filteim^  and  eYaporatin|r. 
RemarkM.  Antacid,  connrts  principally  of  carbon- 
ate of  potana.     Sometimes  used  in  dropsy. 

BROTH,  (IN  Cookery.)  The  liquor  in  which 
neat  is  boiled ;  it  is  distinguished  from  soup  by  its 
inferior  strength  and  quantity  of  seasoninj;,  Ac, 
The  general  method  of  preparing  broth  is  similar 
to  that  of  soup,  to  which  article  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

BROWN  DYE.  The  different  shades  of  this 
dye  rary  from  pale  yellow  and  reddish  brown,  up 
to  very  daric  brown,  almost  black,  e^ery  shade  of 
which,  however,  may  be  produced  as  the  taste  of 
the  workman  may  dictate,  by  mixtures  of  redi  and 
yellows  with  blues  and  blacks,  or  by  simple  dyes, 
which  at  once  impart  a  brown, — as  catechu,  wal- 
Bat  rindsv  or  oxide  of  manganese. 

L  {For  Wool.)  «.  Boil  the  cloth  in  a  mordant 
of  alum,  and  common  salt  disMhred  in  water,  then 
dye  it  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little  green 
copperas  has  been  a£led.  The  proportion  of  alum 
should  be  2  oz.,  and  of  salt  1  oz.,  to  eyery  pound 
of  doth. 

fi.  Boil  the  goods  in  a  mordant  of  alum  and  sul- 
phate of  iron,  then  wince  them  through  a  bath  of 
nadder.  Remarks.  The  tint  depends  on  the  rel- 
ative {Moportions  of  the  alum  and  copperas ;  the 
more  of  the  latter,  the  darker  will  be  the  dye.  The 
joint  weight  of  the  two  should  not  exceed  |  of  the 
weight  of  the  wooL  The  best  proportions  are  2 
paits  of  almn  and  3  of  copperas. 

y.  Give  the  wool  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  which  will  dye 
it  red.  It  must  now  be  run  through  a  black  bath 
of  galls  and  sumach,  or  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
■eetate  or  sulphate  of  iron  has  been  added. 

I.  Proceed  to  mordant  the  cloth  as  last,  and  dye 
in  a  madder  bath,  then  remove  it  and  add  a  little 
acetate  or  sulphate  of  'iron,  and  again  pass  it 
tfarongfa  the  bath,  until  the  required  tint  is  pro- 


I.  Give  the  cloth  alight  blue  ground  with  indigo, 
Uien  give  it  a  mordant  with  alum,  wash  in  water, 
and  run  it  through  a  bath  of  madder. 

(.  Give  the  cloth  a  mordant  of  alum  and  tartar, 
then  pass  it  through  a  madder  bath,  and  afterwards 
thfoiigh  a  bath  of  weld  or  fustic,  to  which  a  little 
ima  l^nor  has  been  previously  added.  In  this  way 
every  siiade  from  mordor^  and  cinnamon  to  dark 
cfaesnut  may  be  dyed. 

9.  B<n1  1  lb.  of  fustic  chips  for  2  hours,  and  pass 
the  doth  tfarongfa  the  bath  for  1  hour,  take  it  out 
and  drain,  then  add  1^  oz.  of  green  copperas,  and 
4  lb.  of  good  madder,  and  pass  the  cloth  again 
thnogh  the  bath,  until  the  proper  tint  is  produced. 
This  makes  bronze  browns,  but  by  varying  the 
pnipofftion  of  the  mordant,  other  diades  may  be 


IL  {For  SUk.)    a.  Give  the  silk  a  mordant  as 

described,  then  dye  in  a  bath  made  bymix- 

in^  the  equal  parts  of  decoction  of  logwood,  fiistic, 

Braxfl  wood.    The  shade  may  be  varied  by 

.the  decoctions  in    different    proportioos. 

wood  reddening,  logwood  darkening ,  and 

fmaiie  yeXUnoingy  the  tint 

|L  Piwoive  4  01.  of  annolto  and  1  lb.  of  peail- 
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ash  in  boiling  water,  and  pass  the  silk  through  it 
for  2  hours,  then  take  it  out,  squeeze  it  well  and 
dry ;  next  give  it  a  mordant  of  alum,  and  pass  it 
firet  through  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood,  and  after* 
wards  through  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  little 
green  copperas  has  been  added ;  wring  it  out  and 
dry ;  afterwards  linse  well. 

III.  (jPor  Cotton  and  Liven.)  a.  Give  the 
pieces  a  mixed  mordant  of  acetate  of  alumina  and 
acetate  of  iron,  and  then  dye  them  in  a  bath 
of  madder,  or  madder  and  fustic.  When  the  ace- 
tate of  alumina  predominates,  the  dye  has  an 
amaranth  tint   The  iron  darkens  it 

fi.  First  gall  the  goods,  then  turn  them  for  a 
short  time  through  a  black  bath,  next  give  them  a 
mordant  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and  pass  them 
through  a  decoction  of  fustic,  afterwards  through 
a  bath  of  madder,  and  avain  through  the  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper ;  dbain,  dry,  and  rinse  well, 
then  nnirii  with  a  boil  in  soap  and  water.  This 
gives  a  chesnut  brown. 

y.  First  give  a  mordant  of  alum,  then  pass  the 
goods  throi^  a  madder  bath,  and  next  tluougfa  a 
bath  of  fustic,  to  which  a  little  green  copperas  has 
been  added.    This  gives  a  cinnamon  brown. 

Remarke.  Browns  may  be  also  dyed  at  once, 
by  what  are  called  substantive  or  direct  dyes ; 
thus— 

I.  Decoction  of  oak  hark  dyes  wool  a  fest 
brown  of  various  shades,  according  to  the  quantity 
employed.  If  the  cloth  be  first  passed  through  a 
mordant  of  alum,  the  color  is  brightened. 

II.  Infusion  or  decoction  of  walnut  peels  dyes 
wool  and  silk  a  brown,  which,  like  the  preceding, 
is  brightened  by  alum.  The  older  the  liquor  the 
better. 

III.  Horst'Chesnut  peels  also  give  a  brown. 
A  mordant  of  muriate  of  tin  turns  it  on  the  bronze, 
and  sugar  of  lead  the  reddish  brown. 

rV.  Catechu f  or  terra  japoniea,  gives  cotton  a 
brown  dye ;  blue  vitriol  turns  it  on  the  bronze,  and 
green  copperas  darkens  it,  when  applied  as  a  mor^ 
dant,  and  the  stuff  dyed  in  the  bath  boiling  hot- 
Acetate  of  alumina  as  a  mordant  brightens  it 
The  French  cdor,  called  **  carmelite,  ie  given 
with  1  lb.  of  catechu,  4  oz.  of  verdigris,  and  5  oz» 
of  sal  ammoniac 

y.  Sulphate  or  muriate  of  manganese,  dissolved 
in  water  with  a  little  tartaric  acid,  gives  tiie  bronze 
tmt  called  « solitaire."  The  stuff,  after  being 
passed  through  the  solutkm,  must  be  turned  through 
a  weak  lye  of  potash,  and  afterwards  through  an- 
other  of  chloride  of  lime,  to  brighten  and- fix  it 

y I.  Prussiate  of  copper  gives  a  bronae  or  yel- 
lowish-brown to  sflk.  The  piece  well  mordanted 
with  blue  vitriol,  may  be  paaed  through  a  sdution 
of  prussiate  of  potash. 

BROWN  PIGMENTS.  The  principal  and 
most  useful  of  these  are,  umber  and  teira  di  sieuDa, 
both  burnt  and  raw.  Brown  may  also  be  made  of 
afanost  any  shade,  by  the  admixture  of  blacks  with 
reds  and  yellowi  or  with  greens,  in  diflferent  pro* 
portions. 

BROWNING,  (Of  CeoKsavO  A  fluid  prepar- 
ation used  to  color  and  flavor  gravies,  soups,  dus. 

Prep.  I.  Melt  4  oz.  of  sugar  m  a  frying-pan,  or 
other  convenient  vesMl,  wiSi  water,  add  1  oz.  of 
butter,  and  continue  the  heat  until  the  whole  Ir 
turned  quite  farown;  thefts  poor  in  1  pmt  at  poA 
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wind,  stirring  well  all  the  time,  and  remove  the 
pan  from  the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  roaated 
sugar  is  dissolved,  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  and  add  ^ 
oz.  each  of  bruised  pimento  and  Uaok  pepper ;  6 
shalots  cut  small ;  a  little  mace  and  finely-grated 
lemon-peel ;  and  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  mushroom 
catsup.  Digest  for  a  week,  occasionally  shaking ; 
then  strain  through  a  piece  of  mualln,  and  preserve 
for  use. 

II.  Instead  of  port  wme  use  water,  and  add  a 
glass  of  spirits. 

III.  Sugar  coloring  1  pint ;  salt  i  lb. ;  mush- 
room catsup  ^  pint ;  aidd  spice. 

IV.  Lump  sugar  (powdered)  2^  lbs. ;  salad  oil 
^  lb. ;  heut  in  an  iron  vessel  until  quite  brown, 
then  add  port  wine  1  quart ;  Cape  wine  3  quarts ; 
■halots  6  oz. ;  mixed  spice  4  oz. ;  black  pepper^ 
oz. ;  mace  1  oz. ;  salt  )  lbs. ;  lemon  juice  j  pint ; 
catsup  I  quart 

V.  Good  spirit,  or  sugar  coloring,  and  mushipom 
catsup,  of  each  1  gal. ;  Jamaica  pepper,  black  pep- 
per, and  shalots,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves,  cassia,  and 
mace,  bruised,  of  each  }  oz. ;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  5  minutes,  then  digest  for  14  days,  and 
■train. 

BROWNING  FOR  GUN  BARRELS.  Prep. 
I.  Mix  1  oz.  each  of  aquafortis  and  sweet  spirits 
of  nitre ;  4  oz.  of  powdered  blue  vitriol ;  2  oz.  of 
tincture  of  iron,  and  water,  1^  pint ;  agitate  until 
dissolved.  Use,  Rub  this  on  the  bairel,  previously 
well  polished,  and  afterwards  cleaned  off  with  whi- 
ting to  remove  the  oil.  Let  it  remain  till  the  next 
day,  then  rub  it  off  with  a  stiff  blush.  The  liquid 
may  be  again  applied  until  a  proper  color  m  pro- 
duced. When  this  is  the  case,  wash  in  pearlash 
water,  and  afterwards  in  clean  water,  and  then 
polish,  either  with  the  bifmisher  or  with  bees- 
wax ;  or  apply  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish.  (See 
below.) 

II.  Blue  vitriol  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of 
each,  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  as  last 

III.  Mix  equal  parts  of  butter  of  antimony  and 
iweet  oil,  and  apply  the  mixture  to  the  iron  pre- 
viously warmed. 

Remarks,  The  varnish  used  for  gun  barrels,  af- 
ter they  are  bronzed,  is  made  by  dissolving  1  oz. 
of  shellac  and  one  or  two  dradims  of  dragon's 
Uood,  in  a  quart  of  alcohol ;  and  filtering  the  so- 
lution through  blotting  paper  into  a  botUe,  which 
must  be  kept  closely  corked. 

BRUCINE.  Syn.  BauciA.  Bruoina.  Vomi- 
ciNA.  A  vegetable  alkali,  discovered  by  Pelletier 
and  Caventou,  in  the  bark  of  the  Brucia  anti- 
•dvsenterica,  and  afterwards  combined  with  strych- 
ma  in  nux  vomica. 

Prep.  Digest  ether  on  the  powdered  bark  of 

'brucia  antidysenterica,  to  separate  a  fatty  matter ; 

strain,  add  alcohol  at  36^  Banme;  digest,  filter, 

-evaporate  to  dryness ;  dissolve  the  mass  in  water, 

add  liquid  snbacetate  of  lead ;  filter,  pass  sulphu- 

-reted  hydrogen  gas  through  the  dear  Uquor ;  filter 

cgain,  and  add  calcined  magnesia;  filter  again, 

wash  the  sediment  very  sligfcSly  with  cold  water, 

iry,  digest  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  qtirit 

To  purify  the  brucine,  add  a  solutwn  of  oxalic 

•eid,  crystallize,  add  a  mixture  of  alcohol  at  40° 

Qaume,  and  ether  at  60<^,  to  extract  the  coloring 

'matter,  then  dissolve  the  oxalate  of  brucine  in 

«mtor»  4uid  calcined  magnesia,  filter;  digest  the 


sediment  m  alcohol,  filter,  and  let  the  qnrit 
orate  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Prop,,  Use,  j'C.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
soluble  in  850  parts  of  cold  and  500  parts  of  bofl- 
ing  water.  When  added  to  the  dilute  acids  nntil 
they  are  neutralized,  brucia  forms  crystallizaUa 
salts,  easily  obtained  by  evaporation.  Of  these* 
the  sulphate  and  bisulphate,  the  muriate,  phoB- 
phate,  uitfate  and  binitrate,  acetate,  oxalate,  an^ 
some  others  have  been  examined.  Most  of  these* 
especially  the  first  three  or  four,  are  very  solnblie 
in  water.  Its  physiolomcal  effects  are  similar  to 
strycimia,  but  it  is  said  to  possess  only  -^  of  the 
strength  of  that  alkali.  According  to  Dr.  Fnn 
and  Professor  Erdeman,  it  is  not  a  distinct  alka- 
loid, but  a  compound  of  strychnia  and  resin.  Daae. 
^  gr.  to  2  or  3  grs.  daily,  in  the  form  of  pills  or 
solution.  It  is  given  in  similar  cases  to  those  for 
which  strychnia  is  prescrilxd :  viz.  paralysis,  im- 
potence, and  other  afilections  if  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. It  is  a  violent  poison.  Its  antidotes  are  the 
same  as  those  for  strychnia.  Tests.  Nitric  ecad 
gives  it  a  fine  red  color,  which  is  removed  by  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  acid.  Iodic 
acid,  chloric  acid,  and  chlorine,  also  turn  it  red. 

BRUCINE,  PILLS  OF.  Prep,  Bmcia  2 
grains ;  conserves  of  roses  and  liquorice  powder, 
of  each,  I  scruple ;  mix  and  divide  into  16  piils. 
Dose,  1  to  6  daily,  at  first,  gradually  increaaiBg 
the  dose. 

BRUISES.  Treat,  These  may  be  rubbed  with 
a  little  opodeldoc  or  soap  liniment ;  or  if  the  in- 
flammation be  considerable,  they  may  be  washed 
with  a  little  weak  goulard  water,  or  leeches  may 
be  applied  to  the  part 

BR  YON  IN.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  ex- 
tracted from  the  white  bryony  or  mandrake  root. 
It  is  obtained  from  the  exproesed  juice  by  filtra- 
tion, evaporation  to  dryness,  and  re-solution  in  al- 
cohol. It  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  poisonous.  It 
forms  a  yellowish  white  mass. 

BUBBLE  AND  SQtJEAK,  (m  Coonav.) 
Prep,  Cut  slices  from  a  cold  round  of  beef;  let 
them  be  fried  quickly  until  brown,  and  put  them 
into  a  dish  to  keep  hot  Glean  the  pan  from  the 
fat;  put  into  it  greens  and  carrots  previously 
boiled  and  chopped  small ;  add  a  little  better,  pep- 
per, and  salt ;  make  them  very  hot,  and  put  them 
round  the  beef  with  a  little  gravy.  Cold  poik 
boiled  is  a  better  material  for  bubble  and  squeak 
than  beef,  which  is  always  hard ;  in  either  case 
the  slices  should  be  very  thin  and  lightly  firied. 

BUGS.  Various  means  have  Ixmu  proposed  to 
drive  away  these  noctural  marauders  and  enemies 
of  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer^  balmy  sUep^ 
Among  the  most  certain  of  these  is  cleanlineaa 
The  furniture  brokers  put  articles  infested  with 
this  insect  population  into  a  room  with  doom  and 
windows  fitting  quite  close,  when  they  subject 
them  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  or  chlorine 
In  the  small  way,  poisonous  mixtures  are  fr^ 
quently  resorted  to,  with  which  the  articles  are 
washed.  The  following  form  is  tfiat  usually  em- 
plcrved: — 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  muriatic  acid,  of  eaefay 
1  oz. ;  water  4  oz.  Dissolve,  then  add  turpealine 
and  decoction  of  tobacco,  of  each,  )  of  a  pint 
Mix. 

%*  For  the  decoction  of  tobaoco,  boil  9  os.  of 
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tdMCoo  in  a  pint  of  w«ter.  Thb  miztun  moat 
be  applied  with  a  paint  bnuh.  Caution.  This 
wash  ia  a  "  deadly  poison  !" 

The  following  extract  may  be  of  aBsistance  to 
peraons  interested  in  the  matter: — ^**  These  pests 
exist  only  in  dirty  houses.  A  careful  housewife  or 
senrant  will  soon  completely  destroy  them.  The 
sorest  method  of  destruction  is  to  catch  them  in- 
dnrulaally  when  they  attack  the  person  in  bed. 
When  their  bite  is  felt,  instantly  rise  and  lig^bt  a 
candle  and  capture  them.  This  may  be  trouble- 
some, but  if  there  be  not  a  great  number,  a  few 
nights  will  finish  them.  When  there  is  a  large 
number,  and  they  have  gained  a  lodgment  in  the 
timbers,  take  the  bed  in  pieces,  and  fill  in  all  the 
^lertures  and  joints  with  a  mixture  of  soft  soap 
and  Scotch  sni££  A  piece  of  wicker-work,  called 
a  bug-trap,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  forms  a 
Veceptacle  'for  them,  and  then  they  may  be  daily 
caught  till  no  more  are  left.  Fumigations  are 
yery  dangerous,  and  rarely  eflbctual,  therefore  at- 
tempt no  such  project  Oil-painting  a  wall  is  a 
sore  means  of  excluding  and  destroying  them." 
(Chamber's  Information  for  the  People,  No.  91,  p. 
653.)    . 

BUNION.  Cause  and  Treat,  The  bunion, 
or  swellhug  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  same  cause  as  the  com — ^pressure 
and  irritation  by  friction.  The  treatment  recom- 
mended for  corns  will  succeed  in  cases  of  bunions ; 
bat  in  consequence  of  the  greater  extension  of  the 
dJKase,  the  cure  of  course  is  more  tedious;  When 
a  bnnioii  is  commencing,  it  may  be  efiTectually 
stopped  by  poulticing,  and  then  opening  with  a 
lancet ;  but  this  requires  caution,  and  should  be 
perfonned  with  care. 

BUNS.  Prep.  I.  (Cross  Buns.)  To  flour  2^ 
lbs.,  add  sifted  sugar  ^  lb.,  and  a  little  coriander 
■eed,  cassia,  and  mace,  powdered  fine,  then  make 
a  paste  with  butter  ^  lb.,  dissolved  in  hot  milk  i  a 
pint,  work  in  3  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast  and  a  little 
salt ;  set  it  before  the  fire  for  an  hour  to  rise,  then 
make  it  into  buns,  and  agam  set  them  before  the 
fire  on  a  tin  for  half  an  hour ;  lastly,  brush  them 
over  witli  warm  milk,  and  bake  them  to  a  nice 
bfDwn  in  a  moderate  oven. 

II.  (^Madeira.)  Butter  8  oz. ;  2  eggs ;  flour 
1  lb. ;  powdered  sugar  6  oz. ;  half  a  nutmeg, 
grated  ;  powdered  ginger  and  caraway  seeds,  each 
1  teaspoonful ;  work  well  together,  then  add  sheiry 
wine  I  glaarfiil,  and  a^  much  milk  as  required. 
Bake  in  tins  in  a  quick  oven. 

III.  (Plain.)  a,  Flonr  2  lbs.;  butter  i  lb.; 
sugar  6  OS. ;  a  little  salt,  powdered  caraway  and 
ginger ;  make  a  paste  with  yeast,  4  spoonfolsi  and 
warm  milk  a  sufficient  quantity,  then  proceed  as 
in  No.  I. 

b.  To  the  last  add>currants,  well  washed,  \  lb. 

IV.  (Rich.)  Dried  and  warm  fldhr  3  lbs. ;  pow- 
dered sugar  1  lb. ;  butter  52^  lbs.,  melted  and  beat 
with  rose  water  4  os.;  form  into  a  light  paste, 
with  I  of  a  pint  of  yeast,  and  place  it  for  an  hoar 
to  rise,  then  add  a  little  candied  lemon  and  orange 
peel,  and  1  lb.  of  currants,  and  make  the  wb<Me 
into  buns ;  set  them  before  the  fire  for  40  minutes, 
then  wash  them  over  with  milk,  and  pnt  a  little 
grated  peel  and  a  few  caraway  comfits  on  the  top 
«f  each. 

BURGLARIES,  TO  PREVENT.    "  In  ad- 


dition to  the  usual  precautions  of  locks  and  bollib 
alarum  bells  and  firearms,  three  things  have  been 
found  efficacious  in  preserving  houses  from  nightly 
depredators.  1st.  A  light  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  house.  2d.  A  small  dog,  in  a  room  on  the 
ground  floor,  which  offers  the  means  of  its  running 
into  a  place  of  safety  from  its  enemies :  not  to  be 
fed  too  high,  and  allowed  to  sleep  by  day.  3d. 
Some  ashes  fresh  from  the  fireplagse  spread  before 
the  door,  underneath  the  window  or  other  place. 
Thus  the  thieves'  shoes  will  ereak,  the  dog  will  be 
roused  and  bark,  and  the  fear  of  detection  by  the 
approach  of  the  light,  will  deter  rogues  of  common 
feeling.  At  least,  should  they  enter,  the  dog  can- 
not be  readily  come  at  to  b6  slain ;  and  the  scuffle 
occasioned  l^  effiscting  this  necessary  prelude  to 
robbery,  will,  in  almost  all  cases,  promote  inter- 
ruption from  within  or  wjthout" 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS.  These  are  too  weU 
known  to  require  description. 

Treat.  When  the  injury  is  merely  superficial,  a 
little  creosote  may  be  aj^ied  to  the  part,  and  if  it 
be  a  scald,  the  vesicle  may  be  first  pierced  with  a 
needle,  and  the  aqueous  fluid  gently  squeezed  out 
When  creosote  is  not  to  be  procured,  a  liniment 
formed  with  equal  parts  of  soft  soap,  basilicon  oint- 
ment, oil  of  turpentine  and  water  may  be  used  in- 
stead When  the  part  is  very  hot  and  painful,  a 
poultice  may  be  applied,  on  the  surface  of  which 
a  few  drops  of  creosote,  or  the  liniment,  should  be 
thread  with  a  knife.  This  treatment  will  generally 
allay  the  pain,  after  which  a  dressing  of  any  sim- 
ple ointment  may  be  adopted  In  many  seyere 
flesh  bums  which  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to 
receive,  I  poured  creosote  plentifully  over  the 
part,  which  produced*  scarcely  any  smarting  or 
pain,  as  is  frequently  asserted,  whilst  it  removed 
the  burning  sensation  that.  preYiously  existed,  and 
the  charred  surface  assumed  a  dry  scabby  appear- 
ance, which,  by  dressing  with  simple  ointment, 
soon  came  off  and  left  the  part  beneath  both  sound 
and  healthy.  If  a  poultice  be  applied,  it  is  best  to 
keep  it  on  until  the  next  day,  when  in  general  a 
little  spennaceti  ointment  spread  on  a  bit  of  soft 
linen  may  be  used  instead  rlunging  the  part  into 
cold  water  intmediately  on  the  receipt  of  an  injury 
of  this  kind  will  frequently  prevent  any  further 
remedy  being  necessary.  In  all  cases  of  bums 
and  scalds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  if  fever 
should  ensue,  laxative  medicmes,  as  castor  oil  and 
epsom  salts,  should  be  administered 

BURNING  LENS,  CHEAP  AND  SIMPLE. 
Take  two  circular  discs  of  plate  glass,  of  the  re- 
quisite dimensions,  and  place  one  at  each  end  of  a 
shaUow  tube ;  an  inch  long  will  be  quite  sufficient 
for  any  size ;  they  are  kept  m  their  position  rery 
firmly  by  means  of  screw  clamps,  in  an  analogous 
manner  to  the  two  lenses  for  showmg  Newton's 
concentric  oobred  ringsi  To  the  tube  is  fitted  a 
short  tube  with  a  stop-cock  attached ;  to  the  end 
of  this  tube  a  condensing  syringe  is  fixed,  and  the 
cavity  between  the  glasses  fill^  with  tuipentnie, 
yaraJsh,  bleached  oil,  or  any  othef  suitable  sub- 
stance of  a  high  refractive  power.  When  tho 
glasses  have  attained  the  requisite  degree  of  curva- 
ture, the  stopcock  may  be  shut,  the  syringe  screwed 
offi  and  the  fluid  lens  (for  such  m  reality  it  is) 
mounted  for  use.    (Chemist,  lit  50.) 

BUTTER    QuaL,  fe.  This  article  is  perhaps 
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employed  for  thb  puipoee  with  advantage.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mix  the  flour  up  with  the  jelly, 
instead  of  mere  water,  to  add  veaBt  and  salt,  and 
to  bake  in  the  commo^  way.  Dr.  Percival  ha«  re- 
commended the  addition  of  salep  for  this  purpose. 
1  oz.  of  salep  dissolved  in  1  quart  of  water  ;  2  lbs. 
of  flour ;  80  grains  of  salt,  and  2  oz.  of  yeast,  gave 
3  lbs.  2  oz.  of  good  bread ;  but  the  same  weight  of 
materials,  without  the  salep,  gave  only  2)  lbs.  If 
too  much  salep  be  added,  however,  it  will  give  its 
flavor  to  the  bread. 

BREAD,  WHITING'S,  (Patent.)  This  is 
made  by  dividing  the  dough  into  two  portions ;  to 
the  one  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  is  added,  to  the 
other,  a  little  dilute  muriatic  acid  ;  they  are  both 
well  kneaded  separately,  then  mixed  together, 
formed  into  loaves,  and  baked  immediately.  No 
yeast  is  used. 

BREATH,  FOETID.  Scarcely  any.  thing  is 
more  disagreeable  or  disgusting  than  a  stinkhi|r 
breath.  Various  means  have  been  proposed  to  re- 
move this  annoyance,  depending  principally  on  the 
administration  of  aromatics,  which  by  theit  odor 
might  smother  it  for  a  time ;  but  these  require  con- 
thiual  repetition;  and  are  liable  to  interfere  with 
the  functions  of  digestion.  The  real  cause  of  a 
stinking  breath  is  either  a  diseased  stomach  or  ca- 
rious teeth ;  when  the  former  is  the  case  aperients 
should  be  administered  ;  and  if  these  do  not  6nc- 
ceed,  an  emetic  may  be  given,  followed  hy  a  dose  of 
salts,  or  castor  oil  occasionally.  When  rotten  teeth 
are  the  cause,  they  should  be  removed ;  or,  if  this 
be  impossible,  they  should  be  kept  clean.  Dirty 
teeth  oflen  cause  the  breath  to  smell.  The  use  of 
the  tooth-brush  should  be  a  daily  habit  Occa- 
sionally rinsing  out  the  mouth  with  a  little  clean 
water,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  or  chloride  of  soda,  has  been  added,  is 
an  effective  method.  The  following  lozenges  have 
also  been  recommended : — 

Gum  catechu  2  oz. ;  white  sugar  4  oz. ;  orris 
powder  1  oz. ;  make  them  into  a  paste  with  mucil- 
age, and  add  a  drop  or  two  of  neroli.  One  or  two 
may  be  sucked  at  pleasure. 

BREAKFAST  POWDER.    Syn,  Ryb  Cof- 

FEE.      DlLLENlUS's     DITTb.        HuNT's     ECONOMICAL 

Breakfast  Powder.  Rye  roasted  along  with  a 
little  fat.  Use.  As  a  substitute  for  foreign  cofiee, 
of  which  it  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and  best 

BREE'S  ANTI-ASTHMATIC  PLASTER. 
Prep.  Simple  diachylon  1  oz. ;  powdered  camphor 
and  powdered  opium,  of  each  \  oz. ;  sweet  oil  ^  a 
teaspoonful.  Proc.  Melt  the  plaster  with  the  oil, 
then  remove  the  vessel  from  the  fire,  and  stir  in 
the  powders;  spread  it  on  leather  before  it  gets 
cold.  Remark.  It  is  better  made  with  only  half 
the  above  quantity  of  opium. 

BREWING.    The  art  of  making  beer. 

General  notice.  Before  entering  on  a  description 
of  the  process  of  brewing,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
notice  the  apparatus  and  materiab  required  for  its 
conduct 

The  apparatus  consists  of, 

1.  A  copper  or  boiler  capable  of  holding  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  quantity  proposed  to  be  brewed ; 
with  a  gaugo^tick  to  determine  the  number  of 
gallons  of  fluid  at  any  given  depth  therein.  A  cop- 
per holding  about  140  gallons  is  a  convenient  size 
nr  brewing  a  quarter  of  malt 


2.  A  mash'tub,  or  tun,  capable  of  oont 
rather  more  than  the  copper. 

3.  One  or  more  tuns,  or  vessels,  to  fennent 
beer  in.  ^ 

4.  T*hr^e  or  four  shallow  coolers  to  rednce  the 
wort  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  a  proper  temperature 
fbr  fermen^g. 

5.  One  or  two  copper  or  wooden  bowls,  for  bail- 
ing, Ac 

6.  A  thermometer  with  a  scale  reaching  fixMit 
zero  to  above  the  boiling  pomt  of  water. 

7.  A  suitable  number  of  casks  (clean)  to  con- 
tain the  beer. 

8.  One  or  more  large  funnels,  or  tunners:. 

9.  Two  or  more  clean  pails.  - 

10.  A  hand-pump  of  a  size  proportionate  to  the 
brewing. 

These  articles  will  vary  in  value  from  JCIO  t^ 
wards,  to  many  hundreds,  according  to  the  extent 
of  the  brewing ;  but  the  whole  of  them,  necessazy 
for  a  private  family,  may  Im  bought  for  krv  than 
the  former  amount  By  proper  care  they  will  last 
for  30  or  40  years,  and  still  be  in  a  useful  state. 
The  place  where  these  veaselft  \n  kept,  and  the 
operations  carried  on,  is  called  the  "  Brewhouse.** 

The  materials  .neceaBary  to  brew  beer  are,  good 
malt,  hops,  and  water,  and  a  little  yeast. 

The  malt  is  bruised  or  crushed  in  a  mill  before 
brewing,  that  it  may  be  acted  on  the  more  readily 
by  the  water.  It  should  not  be  ground  too-smaO, 
as  it  would  then  make  the  wort  thick  ;  the  crush- 
ed malt  may  advantageously  lie  for  a  few  days  in 
a  coor  situation,  by  which  it  will  attract  a  consider- 
able quai^tity  of  moisture  from  the  air,  and  conse- 
quently its  soluble  portion  will  be  the  more  easily 
dissolved  out  by  the  water  used  in  mashing.  Pale 
malt  may  be  used  coarser  than  amber  or  brown 
malt  A  bushel  of  malt  should  make  a  bushel  and 
a  quarter  when  ground,  and  a  quarter  should  yield 
between  9^  and  10  bushels,  the  quantity  sli^tly 
varying  according  to  the  degree  of  bruising  it  has 
undergone.  On  the  large  scale,  m&lt  is  grbmtd  in 
crushing  mills^  fqrniehed  with  iron  rollers ;  and  on 
a  small  scale,  by  wooden  rollers  or  small  milk 
worked  by  hand.  For  private  brewing,  the  malt 
is  generally  bought  ready  ground,  for  convenience 
sake.  (See  Malt.) 

The  hops  should  be  those  of  the  previous  season, 
and  for  general  purposes  grown  in  Kent ;  but  for 
the  finer  sorts  of  malt  liquor.  East  Kent  hops  should 
be  used ;  and  where  it  Is  intended  to  be  kept  for 
some  long  time,  those  known  by  the  names  of 
Country* s,  Alton's,  or  Farnham  Hops  must  be 
employed.  The  quantity  of  hops  required  to  a 
given  measure  of  malt  varies  from  3  lbs.  to  8  lbs. 
of  the  former,  to  1  quarter  of  the  latter,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  brewing.  For  good  stioxig 
beer,  4  lbs.  or  4)  lbs.  is  usually  sufiicient,  but  when 
the  Uquor  is  very  strong,  and  it  is  intended  to  be 
higlily  aromatic,  and  to  be  kept  for  a  long  period,  1 
lb.  of  hops  nlay  be  used  to  every  bushel  of  malt,  or 
8  lbs.  to  the  quarter.  Mild  porter  has  about  3  lbs. 
to  the  quarter,  and  weak  common  beer  has  fre- 
quently only  about }  lb.  of  hops  to  the  bushel  of 
malt  A  portion  of  hops  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  finer  sort  of  beer,  after  it  is  casked,  as  we 
shall  presently  explain. 

The  water  should  be  soft  and  clear,  the  yeast 
sweet  and  good,  and  all  the  vessels  and  casks  both 
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tt  flud  clean.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  with  the 
htter  especially,  the  best  brewinir  in  the  world  will 
k  useless. 

PsocESB   OP   SKEWING.     Thls  may  be  divided 
■to 

L  The  mashing.  This  operation  consists  in 
placing  the  ground  or  bruised  malt  in  a  large  tub 
flr  *'  tun"  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  mash-tun" 
Bseerating  it  for  some  time  in  hot  water,  and  lastly 
dnwing  off  tlie  wort  from  a  hole  in  the  bottom, 
over  which  a  bunch  of  straw,  tn*  a  strainer,  or  false 
bottom,  is  placed,  to  prevent  the  malt  passing  out 
akmg  with  the  liquor.  During  the  process  of  mash- 
iog,  a  peculiar  principle,  called  by  chemists  diaS' 
tastt  reacts  upon  the  starch  also  contained  in  the 
malt,  and  converts  it  first  into  a  species  of  gum, 
eatled  by  the  French  chemists  **  dextrine"  and 
then  into  a  species  of  sugar  resembling  that  pro« 
doeAi  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  greater 
the  quantity  of  starch  converted  into  sugar  in  this 
viy,  the  BtiVnger  and  finer  will  be  the  wort  It 
theareCore  becomes  a  desideratum  with  the  brewer 
to  mash  at  a  temperature  that  will  most  fully  pro- 
mote this  object  It  has  been  found  that  the  beet 
temperature'  for  this  purpose  varies  from  157^  to 
160^,  but  when  more  than  one  liqttor  b  used*  the 
fint  should  be  something  lower  than  the  former, 
the  next  may  be  between  the  two,  ^and  the  third 
may  sFightly  exceed  the  latter,  or  be  about  165^ 
or  170^.  The  action  of  the  first  mash  is  merely 
to  extract  the  sugar  contained  in  the  malt  already 
ibrmed ;  that  of  the  second  to  convert  the  starch 
mto  sugar  by  the  action  of  the  diastase ;  the  third 
to  fully  complete  this  object,  as  well  as  to  carry 
away  the  remaining  portions  of  extract 

The  mashing  is  usually  performed  by  fiUmg  the 
eopper  with  water,  and  as  soon  as  it  acquires 
the  temperature  of  145°  in  summer,  or  167°  in 
^  winter,  45  gallons  are  run  off  into  the  mash-tun, 
'  and  1  quarter  of  crushed  malt  gradually  thrown  in 
and  well  mixed  by  laborious  working,  until  it  be- 
comes thoroughly  incorporated  and  no  lumps  re- 
main ;  the  agitation  is  &en  continued  for  30  or  40 
miontes,  when  36  gallons  of  water  from  the  boiler, 
at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  added,  and  the  whole 
^;ain  well  agitated  until  thorouglily  mixed.  The 
mash-tun  is  now  closely  covered  up,  and  allowed 
to  stand  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  tap  is  set,  and  the  wort  is 
drawn  off  into  the  "uuderback,"  and  generally 
amounts  to  about  50  to  52  gallons :  60  gallons  of 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  200°,  are  next  added  to 
the  mash-tun,  previouriy  drained  well,  and  after 
being  well  worked,  the  whole  is  covered  up  as  be- 
fore. ThJ0  mash  is  allowed  to  remain  f«r  an  hour, 
when  it  is  drawn  off,  and  the  malt  again  drained 
ready  Ibr  the  third  mash.  This  time  only  35  gal- 
lons of  water  are  added  at  200°,  and  allowed  to 
itand  £»  j  an  hour,  when  it  is  run  off  in  the  same 
mamier  as  before,  and  the  malt  allowed  to  drain. 
Ths  worts  are  now  ready  for  boiling. 

In  some  cases  only  the  first  and  second  mash  is 
used  for  strong  beer,  and  the  third  kept  for  table, 
or  as  water  to  mash  a  fresh  quantity  of  malt  with, 
la  Scotland  (see  Scotch  Ale)  the  brewer  only 
mashes  once,  and  afterwards  washes  his  malt  by 
frequent  showen  or  "  sparges"  of  water,  by  which 
he  gets  a  wort  of  greater  strength  in  proportion  to 
^  quantity.    In  operating  as  above,  the  average 


or  mean  temperature  of  the  first  mash  is  145°,  of 
the  second  170°,  and  of  the  third  180=*.  In  win- 
ter the  mean  temperature  may  be  reckoned  as  6 
or  7°  lower.  A  quarter  or  malt  in  this  way  will 
produce  a  wort  having  a  specific  gravity  by  the 
saccharometer  of  1*234,  or  equal  to  84  lbs.  of  ex- 
tract     (See  SACCHAROMETEa.) 

It  is  calculated  that  32  gallons  of  the  water 
eihployed  in  the  mashing  remain  iu'  the  grafns  af- 
ter the  wort  is  drawn  off 

II.  Boiling.  The  wort  is  next  transferred  to 
the  copper,  and  heated  to  the  boiUug  point  as  soon 
as  possible.  In  large  breweries  where  several  cop- 
pers are  employed,  the  first  mash  is  no  sooner  run 
into  the  underback,  than  it  is  trahsferred  to  the 
wort  copper,  and  immediately  boiled,  and  the  «*uo- 
cessive  mashings  added  as  soon  as  drawn  off;  but 
m  private -houses,  where  there  is  only  one  copper, 
the  boiling  cannot  be  commenced  until  the  water 
for  the  last  mashing  is  removed.  lu  some  cases 
the  worts  are  brewed  separately,  thus  producing  2 
or  3  qualities  of  beer,  viz.  strong  ale  or  Btout, 
beer,  and  table  beer.  No  sooner  has  the  boiling 
commenced  than  the  hops  may  bo  added,  and  the 
boiling  ccmtinued  for  2  or  3  hours  or  more.  In 
some  breweries  the  beer  is  boiled  for  several  houn, 
and  ii^  Belgium  it  is  said  that  this  is  even  con- 
tinued for  10  or  12  hours,  but  too  much  boiling 
drives  off  the  flavor  of  the  hops.  In  general,  two 
hours  good  boiling  will  be  found  sufiicient  In 
small  brewings  the  first  wort  should  be  siiarply 
boiled  for  1'  hour,  and  the  second  for  2  hours. 
But  if  intended  for  beer  of  long  keeping,  the  time 
should  be  extended,  half  an  hour.  The  hops  should 
be  strained  from  each  preceding  wort,  and  re- 
turned into  the  copper  with  the  succeeding  one. 
Betwfeen  the  boilings  the  fire  should  be  damped 
with  wet  cinders,  and  the  copper  door  set  open. 

For  small-beer  only  half  an  hour  is  necessary 
for  the  first  wort,  1  hour  for  the  second,  and  2 
hours  for  the  thud. 

It  is  reckoned  that  f  to  y\^  part  of  the  wort  is 
dissipated  in  steam  during  the  process  of  boiling, 
but  this  must  of  course  depend  altogether  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  the  boiler  and  the  length  of 
time  the  boiling  is  continued. 

III.  Cooling.  The  boiling  being  finished,  the 
wort  is  run  off  from  the  copper  into  the  hopback, 
which  is  furnished  with  a  strainer  to  keep  back 
the  hops.  It  is  then  pumped  into  large  square 
shallow  vessels  called  " coolere"  where  it  is  ex- 
posed to  a  good  current  of  air  to  cool  it  down  to  a 
proper  fermenting  temperature  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
success  of  the  brewing.  The  wort  should  be  laid 
so  shallow  as  to  cool  within  6  or  7  hours  to  the 
temperature  of  about  60°.  In  warm  weather,  the 
depth  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  inches;  but  in 
cold  weather  it  may  be  5  or  6  inches.  As  soon  as 
the  heat  has  fallen  to  about  60°,  it  should  be  in- 
stantly tunne^  and  yeasted. 

It  is  reckoned  that  by  the  joint  evaporation 
from  the  boilers  and  coolers,  there  is  a  loss  of 
about  40  gallons  per  quarter. 

In  private  families  a  good  way  is  to  bring  the 
wort  from  the  copper  m  pails,  and  to  pour  it  into 
a  basket  or  a  hamper,  set  over  the  coolera,  by 
which  means  the  hope  will  be  retained,  and  ths 
beer  run  through  dear. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.     Hydittal- 

phoret  of  ammpnia  is  usoally  employed  and  soid 
for  this  article,  but  the  liquor  prepared  by  Boyle'a 
procepi  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Lu8> 
sac)    The  properties  of  both  are  however  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  staked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniac,  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation. 

BRA  GKAS.  Tar,  bliick  rosin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosin,  melted  togiether. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep,  Clean^  wash,  blanch, 
«nd  soak  the  brains,  then  beaC  them  up  with  a 
Uttle  white  pepper  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  Qit  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  fdtteiB,  and 
£^  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  uounediate^- 
ly  covers  the  grain,  and  which  is  left  in  the. bolting 
machine.  Use.  It  is  lai^gely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  when  diffused  through,  hot  water, 
to  remove  the  coloring  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goodi  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  warm  water,  Ibrais  an  exceU 
lent  emollient  foot-bath.  Infused  in  water,  (firan 
tea,)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  pbpidar  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoaineness,  and,  tt^en 
in  quantity,  proves  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  manure,  and,  from  containing  the 
ammoniaco-magneflian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatoes,  it  is  fbsquently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  bread,-  by  the  poorer  ofdeis. 

BRANDY.  Syn.  Eau  dh  Vm.  Aqua  Vita 
Snarrus  Gallious.  Brai^dt-wine.  The  spiritur 
ous  liquor  obtained  by  the"  distillation '  of  wine. 
When  first  distilled  it  is  solorless,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from,  the  wood  of  .the  casks,  in 
which  state  it  b  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usually  possesses, 
to  imparted  to  Jt  by  adding  a  tittle  spirit  coloring, 
(burnt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  sandeiB  wood  as  well,  and  is  mtendad  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natural  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
ceeds an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum ;  but  the  public  taste  has  be«n 
gradually  vitiated  in.  this  respect,  until  only  a  spirit 
of  a  lively  and  full  *<  Ifirandy  cplor^  (unless  for  a 
pale  brandy)  will  selL 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  from  France,  and  are  those  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  bein||r  generally 
ghren  to  the  former.  The  brandies  of  Kochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spam,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  constituents  of  brandy  are  alooihol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  oenanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
tannin.  Jt  is  from  the  presence  of  the  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  iis  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  Th^  quantity  of 
alcohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent  When  first  uqxMrted,  it  is  fcnerally  1  or  2 
overproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened*  and 
by  the  time  it  is  usually  tJiken  from  the  bond  store 
for  sale,  seldom  exceeds  3  or  4  underproof  From 
OODsidefable  personal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  in  assertii^,  that 
of  tiie  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  are 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  commoii  prae- 
tioe  in  France  to  add  ipuit  of  wine  and  eolorm^  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  point  desired  lyy 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  oaxne  in 
the  invoice ;  or  where  the '  purchaser  is  not  loell 
iicquainted  with  the  mthject,  and  desires  a  alxon^ 
spirit  at  a  low  rate}  to  sell  him  brandy  sq  mixed  as 
seuuine.  The  very  fineiA. brandies  average  from 
5  to  10  u.  p.,  cold  never  exceed  about  2  a.  p.  ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  ^  their  weight  (^  vat^, 
and  frojn  their  boiling  point  being  hig^he^  they 
come  over  more  highly  charged  with  essential  oil, 
and  other  yolatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
grape,  and  thus  possess  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  are  so 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wine,  distilled 
at  a  low  teni^erature-ih  a  water  bath,  yields  a  Tery 
pure  and  scarcely -flavored  spirit.  . 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  Franoe 
varies  considerably  from  that  which  is  diiiiJ&  on 
the  continent)  principally  frvm'its  being  prepmred^ 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  "  made  up,**  for  the 
London  market,  which  me^ns  lowering  it  by  the 
addition  of  q>irit,  coloring,  &c.  above  described. 
The  common  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is 
sold  m  England  is  idwut  II  or  12  u.  p.,  and  below 
17  n.  p.  it  becomes  seiiable  by  .the  excise.  The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
is  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  whicbit  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  ^unleas  it  be 
specially  agreed  upon.  In  large  quantities  and 
from  bond,  of  course  the  strength  depends  much 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  spirit  A  fine  old 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  8  or  lU  a.  p.,  while  one  of 
the  last  yeaPv  vintage  of  a  commoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  u.  jp.  But  these  distincCions 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  of  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  descrip- 
tive both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  *<  eau 
d&vie  mperieure,**  or  cognac  brandy,  is  genei^Uy 
obtained  from  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  distil- 
latipn,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone,  bottles,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the -same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  cfusks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  ookired ;  in  the  latter 
case,  .hqwever,  it  genen^ly  Aoquires  a  pale  amber 
tint 

The  **  eau  de  vie  ordinaire,"  or  common  brandy^ 
m  ^stilled  from  high-colored  white  or  red  wines, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*946,  and  varies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  ",esu  de  nie  dt  marc**  is  obtained  frona  the 
lees  of  vine|rar  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  csLke 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  presaed, 
and  the  conlntonest  red  wines,  fermented  aoid  <fis- 
tiiled  together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  essential  oil  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  §eeond^\  is  the  weak  spirit 
that  passes  over  after  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  off,  iknd  the  receiver  changed*  .  It  ie  uaed 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d'Hollande**  is  bran- 
dy about  19^  Baume^  or  sp.  gr.  '9420,  the  oommon 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  m  Fk'anee,  and  will 
stand  the  « pro^".  or  "  bead  *' 
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Hie  "  emu  devUd  preuve  d^huiUT  is  the  ftrong- 
Mt  brandy  luaaUy  drank ;  it  is  about  23^  Baume, 
or  sp.  gr.  "Sid  ;  pure  olive' oil  will  just  sink  in  it ; 
hence  the  above  term. 

The  *<  eau  de  vie  forf*  is  usually  prepared  by 
the  redistillation  of  common  brandy,  keeping  the 
first  portion  Separate.  It  ansWjer^  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  13  different  strengths,  distin- 
goished  by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  **  preuve 
d^HoUande,**  The  weakest  is.  called  cinq-six,  or 
|,  isnd  the  strongest  trois-neuf,  or  -J,  the  di&rence 
betveen  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  wilt 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  "preuve^'  When  it  would 
make  9  parts.     Its  ep.  gr.  is  about  '839. 

The  esprit  de  vin  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
(^890  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  in 
France  oifiers  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
practised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit 
Neither  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  English. 
It  is  the  materials. alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  superiority  of  the  product  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  possessing 
some  peculiarity  confused  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
on  distillation  produces  a  ^irit  possessing  like  dis- 
tinctions; A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
m  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  ciuiverted  into  brandy. 

Thk  Strength  op  Braitdy  may  bo  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  alcohol,  for  which  purpose 
Sike*8  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
from  the  value  of  spirit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tested  by  simpler  methods,  though  great  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pur.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
is  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer,  ^he  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to'buy 
of  some  known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  oSer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  houses,  as  Bette,  Brette, 
Booths  and  Chrimble.  From  the  two  former  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
price  as  by  the  ffallon- 

The  importation  of  foreign  brandjfor  home  con- 
sumption amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REPUCED.)  L  To  20  ^llons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
brandy. 

IL  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallotis  of  spirit  of  wme,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  1  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum* 
nage  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day. 

Menutrkg.    The   above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
**  improving,**  But  such  is  the>poverty  of  the  pal- 
ate of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  which  is 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
aboQt  half  of  the  mixture,  and  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  lisht  and  his  eye,  exclaims,  "  Ah  I 
this  ts.a  drop  ^  the  reaU' 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Syru  British  Co- 
gnac. Imitation  Coonac,  &>o.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  consumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  possessing 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
while,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wreiihed  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  pf  the  name,  wliich  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wine,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  these,  com,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  following  formuln,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  ingredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  I.  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavoriess 
mal^  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  different  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  }  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  i  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  gallons  of  wine  bottoms  or  flavor 
stuflT  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  the  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gallons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  spirit  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognao 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  )  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pint  of  good  spirit  coloibig.  Bung  closer 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarks, 
Age  unfrovet  thA  above  article,  and  nnden  H 
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**  Metallic  spoons  are  med  when  the  anbetanee 
(o  be  examined  ia  intended  to  be  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  only,  and  might  undergo  aoroe  change 
by  immediate  contact  with  the  cmrcoaL  When 
the  spoon  is  used,  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe  should 
be  directed  to  that  part  of  it  which  contauis  the 
suBstance  under  examination,  and  not  be  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  substance  itself.  The  han- 
dle of  the  spoon  may  be  inserted  into  a  piece 
of  charcoal ;  and  if  a  very  intense  heat  is  re- 
quired, the  bowl  of  the  spoon  may  be  adapted  to 
a  hole  in  the  charcoal.  Small  portions  may  be 
taken  up  by  platina  forceps.  Saits  and  Tolatile 
substances  are  to  be  heated  in  a  glass  tube  closed 
at  one  end,  and  enlarged  according  to  ourcumstan- 
ees,  so  as  to  form  a  small  matrass/' 

When  the  behavior  of  the  substance  has  been 
observed  in  this  way,  it  is  melted  with  various 
fluxes,  as  microcosmic  salt,  borax,  &>c.,  and  their 
action  examined,  both  in  the  interior  and  exterior 
flame,  by  which  means  its  composition  may  be 
generally  ascertained,  by  reference  to  any  work 
on  mineralogy. 

Beginners  are  usually  unable  to  maintain  a  con- 
tinual stream  of  air  from  the  jet,  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  simple  to  accomplish.  The  operation 
depends  upon  a  little  artifice  in  blowing  through 
the  pipe,  which  is  in  reality  more  difiicult  to  de- 
scribe than  to  acquire.  "  The  effect  mtended  to 
be  produced  is  a  continual  stream  of  air  fojr  many 
mmutes,  if  necessary,  without  ceasing.  This  is 
done  by  applying  the  tongue  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  communication  be- 
tween the  mouth  and  the  passage  of  the  nostrils ; 
by  which  means  the  operator  is  at  liberty  to 
breathe  through  the  nostrils,  at  the  same  time  that 
by  the  muscles  of  the  lips  he  forces  a  continual 
stream  of  air  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  mouth 
through  the  blowpipe.  When  the  mouth  begins 
to  be  empty,  it  is  replenished  by  the  lungs  in  an 
instant,  while  the  tong^ue  is  withdrawn  from  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  replaced  again  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  pronouncing  the  monosyllable  tut. 
In  this  way,  the  stream  may  be  continued  for  a 
long  time  without  any  fatigue,  if  the  flame  be 
not  urged  too  impetuously ;  and  even  in  this  case 
BO  other  fatigue  is  felt  thar  that  of  the  muscles  of 
tiie  lips."  (Ure.) 

For  producing  extreme  degrees  of  heat,  the 
flame  is  blown  with  a  jet  of- oxygen  gas,  and  the 
instrument  is  then  called  an  **  oxygen  bUnopipe;** 
or  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  is  burned, 
when  it  is  called  an  **  oxy-kydrogen**  blowpipe. 
The  heat  produced  by  the  last  is  so  gpreat  that  no 
substance  can  stand  before  it.  The  most  refrac- 
tory native  compounds,  as  rock  crystal,  quartz, 
flint,  chalk,  plumbago,  &c.,  are4mmedi«\tely  fused. 
Grold  is  volatilized,  and  iron  is  rapidly  consumed 
the  instant  it  is  placed  in  the  flame.  To  use  this 
wonderful  instrument  with  safety,  coid  to  prevent 
an  explosion,  a  peculiarly  constructed  jet  is  re- 
quired. The  principal  blowpipes  in  general  use 
are  figured  in  the  accompanying  engravings.  The 
shape  of  the  common  blowpipe  adopted  by  the 
experimentalist  may  depend  upon  the  fancy  of  its 
jm^oyer. 

This  apparatus  is  ahn  fomisfaad  with  valves  and 
qpnngs. 

Braide  the  following  there  are  several  other  va- 
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1,  Oxy-hydroiea  blowpipe. 
8.  Black's  d«r 

3,  Bergman's  do. 

4,  Pepy's  do. 

5,  WoUastOB*8  do.    . 

6,  Hemmlng's  safety  Jet  fSr  the  oxy-hydrafsa 

a,  Pipe  conveying  oxyiien  gas. 

ht  Do.        do.        hydrofengas.  * 

e,  Ball  stuffod  with  flno  wire  ganae. 

a,  Jet,  (internal  diameter  l-80ih  of  an  inch.) 


ritfties  of  blowpipes,  m  which  the  air  is  expelled  by 
the  preoBuro  of  a  column  of  water,  (hence  called 
"hydrostatic  bloiDpipes")  or  the  flame  blown 
wim  the  vapor  of  boUing  alcohol,  (**  apirit  blow- 
pipe.'*) 

Use.  The  blowpipe  is  of  most  extensive  appli- 
cation in  qualitative  analysis,  especially  of  min- 
erals, and  its  use  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended to  the  young  chemist 

For  further  information  on  this  subject  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Gahn  on  the  Blowpipe;  to 
Uro's  Dictionary  of  Chemistry;  to  Campbell's 
Translation  of  Kobeirs  Instructions  for  the  Dis- 
crimination of  Minerals;  and  to  the  Chemist, 
iv.  462. 

BLUB^Ea  This  substance,  which  b  so  jrfen- 
tiful  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  England,  forms 
a  very  rich  manure  for  pasture  and  arable  land, 
when  used  at  the  rate  of  1  ton  to  every  20  or  30 
loads  of  mould,  together  with  a  chaldron  of  lime 
per  acre.  It  must  be  well  turned  over,  and  after 
lying  3  or  4  months  the  land  will  be*  hi  prime  con- 
dition. 

BLUE,  CHARCOAL.  Prep,  Triturate  car- 
bonized vine  stalks  with  an  equal  weight  of  pot* 
ash,  then  put  it  into  a  crucible  and  place  it  over 
the  fire,  until  the  mixture  ceases  to  swell,  keeping 
it  well  stirred  all  the  time  ;  next  allow  it  to  cool, 
dissolve  it  in  water,  and  saturate  the  excess  of 
alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  the  liquid  be- 
comes blue,  and  a  dark  precipitate  falls  down, 
which  turns  of  a  brilliant  blue  color  when  dried 
and  heated. 

BLUE,  COBALT.  Prep.  I.  Dissolve  Zaffi« 
1  lb.  in  )  lb.  of  nitric  acid,  diluted  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  bv  digestion  for  some  hours, 
evaporate  neariy  to  dryness,  then  dissolve  in  warm 
water,  filter  and  add  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
soda  as  long  as  any  precipitate  falls  down ;  col- 
lect this  on  a  filter  and  wash  it  vrith  cold  water, 
then  mix  it  while  still  moist  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  freshly  precipitate  hydrate  of  alumina, 
also  well  washed  and  still  moist  Stir  them  to- 
gether until  dry ;  lastly,  expose  the  mixture  to  a 
cherry  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  after  which  cool  the 
mass,  and  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder. 

II.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt  as 
above,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Make  a  strong  solution  of  neutral  altratt 
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if  e'telt,  and  mix  it  with  pore  mowt  alumina, 
ifaen  dnr  it  and  proceed  as  before. 

rV.  precipitate  a  aolatlon  Gf  nitrate  of  cobait 
with  ammonia  alum,  colleet  the  precipitate,  wash, 
dry,  and  heat  it  to  a  cherry  red  as  before. 

C^se.  A  beautiful  blue  pigment,  very  perma- 


BLUE,  CHEMIC.  Sym  Saxon  Bluk.  Li- 
VOiD  fiuTB.  Sulphate  or  Indioo.  Prep,  L 
Indigo  1  lb. ;  oil  of  vitriol  8  lbs.  Proc.  Put  the 
acid  into  an  earthenware  pan,  placed  in  a  tub  of 
water  to  keep  it  cool,  and  add  the  indigo,  pre- 
noosly  reduced  to  fine  powder,  in  small  succes- 
■▼e  portions,  carefully  stirring  to  prevent  it  heaU 
mg»  When  all  the  indigo  has  been  added,  cover 
up  the  vessel  and  let  it  stand  for  4  hours,  occa- 
■onnUy  atirring  it  during  the  time ;  lastly,  dilute 
it  with  an  equal  weight  oi  water. 

II.  Indigo  1  ox. ;  oil  of  vitriol  4  oz. ;  dissolve  as 
before ;  the  next  day  add  1  oz.  of  dry  potash ;  let 
it  stand  a  day  longer,  then  dilute  it  with  12  oz.  of 


U»e,  In  dyeing  greens  and  Uues,  either  with- 
out preparation  or  with  a  mordant  of  alum  and 
tartar. 

BLUE,  CHINA,  i^yn.  Rotal  Smalts.  Prep. 
Grind  together  oxide  of  cobalt  or  zaffre,  with  an 
equal  weight  of  potash,  and  8  times  its  weight  of 
feldspar.  Then  submit  the  mixture  to  fusion  in  a 
crucible.     U»e.  To  paint  pottery,  and  as  a  pig- 


BLUE,  IRON.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  filtered 
BDlntion  of  protosulphate  of  iron,  with  another  of 
phosphate  of  soda.  Collect  the  powder,  wash 
and  dry  it.     Use.  A  lively  sky-blue. 

BLUE,  MOLYBDENUM.  Prep.  Dissolve 
■olphnret  of  molybdenum  in  nitric  acid,  then  add 
some  tin  filings  and  a  little  muriatic  acid.  After 
digestion  for  some  time,  pour  off  the  clear  and 
evaporate  to  dryness.  Mix  the  powder  thus  ob- 
tained with  -moist  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  in  ma- 
king cobalt  blue,  and  heat  it  to  nearly  a  dull 
fed. 

BLUE,  MOUNTAIN.  Carbonate  of  copper, 
Bixed  with  earthy  matter. 

BLUE,  SAXON.  Prep.  Dissolve  1  oz.  of  sul- 
phate of  iron  and  8  oz.  <^  alum  in  1  gallon  of 
water,  then  add  simultaneously,  separate  solutions 
«f  prassiate  of  potash  and  common  pearlasfa,  un- 
tii  they  cease  to  produce  a  precipitate ;  lastly, 
allow  the  liquid  to  deposite,  decant  the  clear  por- 
tion, wash  the  remainder  well  with  water,  and 
d^  it.  Or  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  may 
be  first  made  and  precipitated  with  the  prussiate 
tf  potash,  and  instantly  mixed  with  the  solution 
•f  alum  and  a  solution  of  peariash,  added  until 
it  ceases  to  produce  a  precipitate. 

BLUE,  SUPERB  LIQUID.  Prep.  Put  into 
a  small  matrass  or  common  vial  1  oz.  of  pure 
Pi  IMS  a  11  blue  reduced  to  powder,  and  pour  ov^r  it 
from  IJ  oz.  to  2  oz.  of  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 
The  mixture  produces  an  e&rvescence  and  the 
prassiate  soon  assumes  the  consistence  of  thin 
paste.  Leave  it  in  this  state  for  24  hours,  then 
dilate  it  with  8  or  9  oz.  of  water,  and  preserve  the 
eakir  thus  diluted  in  a  bottle  well  stopped. 

The  intensity  of  tliis  color  may  be  lessened,  if 


necessary,  by  new  doses  of  water.  •  If  the  whola 
of  this  mixture  be  poured  into  1  quart  of  water,  it 
will  still  exhibit  a  color  sufficiently  dark  for  wash« 
mejprints. 

BLUE,  STONE.  Syn.  Fra  Burn.  Thumb 
Blue.  Knob  Blub.  Crown  Blub.  Mbckueii- 
BUBG  Blue.  Queen's  Blue.  Prep.  Mix  finely 
powdered  indigo  with  starch  paste  until  a  proper 
color  be  produced,  then  make  it  into  small  lumpSi 
II.  Instead  of  starch  use  whiting  and  a  little 
weak  size.  Use.  Employed  by  laundresses  to 
give  a  faint  blue  ti^e  to  linen. 

BLUE  DYE.  Proc.  First  give  the  goods  a 
mordant  of  alum,  then  rinse  them  well  and  boil 
them  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  to  which  a  small 
quantity  of  blue  vitriol  has  been  added. 

II.  Boil  in  a  bath  of  logwood,  then  add  1  os. 
each  of  tartar  and  verdigris  to  every  pound  of 
logwood  employed,  and  boil  again. 

III.  Bilberries,  elder-berries,  mulberries,  privet- 
berries,  and  several  other  vegetable  blue  sub- 
stances, may  be  used  to  dye  blue  as  above  instead 
of  logwood. 

Remarke.  By  Increasing  the  proportion  of  alum 
the  color  verges  on  purple,  and  by  employing  a 
little  acetate  of  iron  or  sreen  copperas,  the  darker 
shades  are  produced  Verdigris,  blue  vitriol,  and 
alkalis  turn  it  more  coi  the  blue,  and  a  mordant  of 
tin  imparts  a  violet  cast  None  of  these  dyes, 
however  skilfully  managed,  are  so  permanent  as 
those  produced  with  indigo  and  rrussian  blue. 
(See  Indigo,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Dyeing.) 

BOARDS,  MARBLE,  &c.,  TO  TAKE  OIL 
AND  GREASE  OUT  OF.  L  Make  a  paste 
with  fuller's  earth  and  hot  water,  cover  the  spots 
therewith,  let  it  dry  on,  and  the  next  day  scour  it 
off  with  soft  or  yellow  soap. 

II.  Make  a  paste  with  soft  soap,  fuller's  earth, 
and  a  little  peariash,  and  use  it  as  above. 

IIL  Make  a  paste  of  fresh  slaked  lime,  wa- 
ter, and  peariash,  and  use  it  as  above.  Remarks, 
Observe  not  to  touch  the  last  mixture  with  the 
finger,  as  it  is  very  caustic  unless  it  be  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

BOERHAAVE'S  RULES  FOR  PRESERV- 
ING HEALTH. 

"  Keep  the  feet  warm ; 
The  head  cool ;  and 
The  body  open." 

These  rules  are  very  concise,  and  convey  di- 
rections which,  though  valuable,  are  too  often  neg- 
lected. 

BOILING  POINT.  The  boiling  point  of  wa- 
ter may  be  nused  considerably  above  212^  Fahr. 
by  the  addition  of  salme  matter.  Thus,  60  parts 
of  dry  acetate  of  soda  added  to  40  of  water  raise 
the  boiling  point  to  256^  Fahr.,  and  30  parts  of 
muriate  of  soda  added  to  70  of  water  raise  it  to 
224  Fahr.  As  in  practice,  however,  it  proves  m- 
convenient  to  employ  a  saturated  solution  for  a 
bath,  from'  the  evaporation  of  the  water  continually 
inducing  the  salt  to  crystallize,  it  is  usual  to  keep 
it  considerably  below  that  point  By  means  of 
such  solutions  the  chemist  is  enabled  to  evaporate 
fluids  and  desiccate  solids  at  any  required  temper- 
ature. The  boiling  point  of  baths  containing  dif- 
ferent salts  may  be  seen  below. 
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Table  of  the  Boiling  Points  of  aevend  Saline  So- 
lutions, abridged  from  the  Table  of  Mr.  T. 
Griffiths.    (Joor.  Science,  zviiL  89.) 


Names  of  Salts. 

Dry  Bait  in 
100. 

Boiling 
Point. 

Acetate  of  soda,  .    .    . 
Nitrate  of  soda,    .    .    . 
Rochelle  salt,  .    .    . 
Nitre, 

1 

60 
60 
90 
74 
50 
68 
30 
20 
40 
57-5 

? 
52-5 

? 

? 
45 
52 
17-5 

9-5 
31-5 

2560  F. 
246 
240 
238 

Muriate  of  ammonia, 
Tartrate  of  potash,   . 
Muriate  of  soda,  .     . 
Ditto,     ...... 

Muriate  of  lime,  .    .    . 
Sulphate  of  magnesia,  , 
Supereulphate  of  potash 

Borax, 

Phosphate  of  soda,    .    . 
Carbonate  of  soda,    .     . 
Muriate  of  barj'ta,    .    . 

Alum 

Sulphnie  of  potash,  .    . 
Bi  tartrate  of  potash. 
Sulphate  of  soda,      .    . 

236 

234 

224 

218-75 

216-5 

222 

222 

222 

222 

220 

220 

220 

215 

214 

213 

Remarks.  From  5  to  9  degrees  are  usually  lost 
by  passing  through  the  vessel,  depending  on  its 
thickness  and  materials.  The  boiling  point  of 
water  in  glass  vessels,  under  common  circum- 
stances, varies  from  212*54°  to  215*6°,  and  in  per- 
fectly pure  and  smooth  glass  vessels,  water  may 
be  heated  to  221°  F.  without  boiling.  (M.  F. 
Marcet) 

BOILS.  Treat.  When  these  appear,  suppura- 
tion should  be  promoted  by  poultices  of  bread  and 
linseed  meal,  to  which  a  little  fat  or  oil  may  be 
added,  to  prevent  their  getting  hard.  When  poul- 
tices are  inconvenient,  exposure  to  the  vapor  of 
hot  water,  or  the  application  of  stimulating  plas- 
ters, may  be  adopted  instead.  When  sufficiently 
ripe,  the  matter  should  be  evacuated,  and  the 
wound  dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  spread 
on  a  piece  of  clean  lint  or  linen.  The  diet  may  bo 
full  and  liberal  until  the  maturation  of  the  tumor 
and  the  discharge  of  the  matter,  when  it  should  be 
lessened,  and  the  bowels  opened  by  some  saline 
purgatives,  as  salts  or  cream  of  tartar.  When 
there  is  a  disposition  in  the  constitution  to  the  for- 
mation of  boils,  the  bowels  should  be  kept  regular, 
and  tonics,  as  bark  or  steel,  taken,  with  the  fre- 
quent use  of  sea-bathing,  if  poosible. 

BOLAS.  Prep,  Into  2  lbs.  of  flour  pour  {  pint 
of  warm  milk,  a  small  teacupful  of  yeast,  and  6 
eggs ;  make  them  into  a  dough,  add  1  lb.  of  but- 
ter, by  degrees,  and  let  it  rise  for  1  hour,  then  mix 
in  1  lb.  of  powdered  sugar,  and  make  the  mass  into 
cakes ;  put  these  into  cups  or  tins  previously  well 
buttered,  and  ornament  the  top  with  candied  or- 
ange or  lemon  peel ;  lastly,  bake  them. 

BOLUS  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  Powdered  alum 
and  conserve  roses,  of  each  15  grs. ;  sirup  of  or- 
ange peel  or  saf&on  to  mix.     Used  in  fluxes,  dtc. 

BOLUS  OF  MUSK.  Prep.  I.  Musk  15  grs. ; 
camphor  5  grs. ;  powdered  gum  3  grs. ;  mix  with 
sirup  of  saflron.  Use.  In  convulsions  and  typhus 
lever. 

II.  Musk  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  of  each 


10  gn. ;  conserve  of  roses  (^  s. ;  to  make  a 
Use.  Sometimes  given  every  three  hours  in 
fication  acconipanied  with  spasms. 

BOLUS,  PURGING,  (for  Dogs.)  Prep.  J»- 
lap  and  rhubarb,  of  each  15  gra. ;  ginger  4  gz*- « 
soap  10  grs.;  water  q.  s.;  if  this  does  not  open 
the  bowels,  add  aloes  half  a  drachm,  or  3  or 
4  grs.  of  calomel.  Use.  In  the  distemper ;  it  must 
be  preceded  by  copious  bleeding,  and  ahstinenoe 
from  food  for  a  day  or  a  night. 

BOLUS  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  20  to  25  grs. ;  conserve  of 
q.  s.  to  make  a  bolus.  Use,  As  an  emetic  wrliere 
poison  has  been  taken,  to  be  followed  by  copioos 
draughts  of  warm  water  or  weak  tea. 

BOLETIC  ACID.  An  acid  discovered  by 
Braconnot  in  the  juice  of  the  boletus  pseudo-ignia- 
rius. 

Prep.  Concentrate  the  expressed  juice  to  a  strap 
by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  then  digest  it  in  atron^ 
alcohol,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  water  ;  add  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  lead  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls,  which  must  be  washed  with  water,  dilBised 
through  water  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and .  in  this 
state  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  must  be 
passed  through  it,  until  the  lead  is  thrown  down  ; 
filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallixe ;  lastly,  purify  by 
resolution  and  crystallization  from  alcohol. 

Remarks.  This  acid  dissolves  in  45  parts  of  al- 
cohol and  180  of  water,  and  is  volatile.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  be  a  distinct  acid  principle. 

BOLOGNA  VIAL.  The  bologna,  or  philoso- 
phical vial,  is  a  small  vessel  of  glass  whicb  has 
been  suddenly  cooled,  open  at  the  upper  end,  and 
rounded  at  the  bottom.  It  is  made  so  thick  at  the 
bottom  that  it  will  bear  a  smart  blow  against  a 
hard  body  without  breaking ;  but  if  a  little  pebble* 
or  piece  of  ilint,  is  let  fall  into  it,  it  immediately 
cracks,  and  the  bottom  falls  into  pieces ;  but  un- 
less the  pebble  or  flint  is  large  and  angular  enough 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  glass,  it  will  not  bres^L. 

BOLOGNIAN  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn,  Bo- 
LOGNiAN  Stone.  This  is  a  phosphorescent  stone 
that  once  excited  great  attention.  It  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  shoemaker  of  Bologna  in 
the  17th  century.  A  family  of  the  name  of  Lo- 
gani,  who  were  very  successful  in  making  it,  ac- 
quired a  large  fortune  by  selling  it  to  the  curious 
throughout  Europe. 

Prep.  Powder  native  sulphate  of  baryta  that  has 
been  previously  ignited,  and  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  mucilage  of  gum  arabic ;  roll  this  into  pieces 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dry  them  in  a 
moderate  heat ;  then  expose  them  to  the  heat  of  a 
wind  furnace  by  placing  them  loose  among^  the 
charcoal 

Prop.,  Use,  ^c.  Placed  in  a  vial  and  exposed 
for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  ^ill  ^ive 
light  enough  in  the  dark  to  see  the  figures  on  the 
dial-plate  of  a  watch. 

BOMBIC  ACID.  An  acid  which  M.  Chaos- 
sier  extracted  from  the  silkworm  in  1781.  It  has 
since  been  found  not  to  be  a  distinct  acid. 

BON-BONS.  Prep,  Provide  leaden  moulds, 
which  must  be  of  vasious  shapes,  and  be  oiled  "with 
oil  of  sweet  almonds.  Take  a  quantity  of  brov^n- 
sugar  sirup  in  the  proportion  to  their  size,  in  that 
state  called  a  hlou),  which  may  be  known  by  dip- 
ping the  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  shaking  it,  and 
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Usmng  thnnigrh  the  holes,  when  parts  of  li|^ht 
nuy  be  seen ;  add  a  drop  of  any  esteemed  essence. 
If  the  hon'bons  are  preferred  white,  when  the  sa- 
gir  has  cooled  a  little,  stir  it  round  the  pan  till  it 
fiaiiis,  and  ebines  on  the  surface ;  then  pour  it 
Bto  a  funnel  and  fill  the  little  moulds,  when  it  will 
take  a  proper  form  and  harden :  as  soon  as  it  is 
cald  take  it  from  the  moulds ;  dry  it  for  two  or 
three  days,  and  put  it  upon  paper.  If  the  bon- 
h&M  are  required  to  be  colored,  add  the  color  just 
a  the  sugar  is  ready  to  be  taken  off  the  fire. 

BONES.  The  bones  of  animals  are  employed 
for  various  purposes  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
domestic  economy.  (See  the  succeeding  articles.) 

fiONE  ASH.  Syn.  Ijouu  Phosphatb  op 
LniK.  Prep.  Calcine  bones  to  whiteness,  and  re- 
duce the  ash  to  fine  powder.  Um.  To  make  pure 
phofphate  of  lime,  and  to  form  cupels.  It  is  sold 
fat  borot  hartshorn. 

BONE  BLACK.  8yn.  Animal  Charcoal. 
Itoet-Black.     Bones  burnt  in  close  yeseels. 

Prep,  On  the  large  scale,  two  difierent  process- 
et  are  adopted  to  produce  bone  black. 

L  {From  bones  at  the  9olt  product.)  The  bones 
bnlten  to  pieces  are  put  into  small  cast-iron  pots 
of  the  ihape  of  the  engraving,  and  varying  from 


)  to  ^  an  inch  in  thickness.  Two  of  these  being 
fflled,  are  dexterously  placed  with  their  mouths 
ta^her  and  then  luted  with  loam.  A  number  of 
Tosels,  thus  prepared,  are  placed  side  by  side  and 
ever  each  other,  in  an  oven  resemblmg  a  potter*s 
Uottothe  number  of  100  to  150.  The  fire  is  then 
kindled,  and  the  heat  kept  up  strongly  for  10  or 
IS  bonis,  according  to  circumstances,  until  the 
pncea  is  completed.  The  whole  is  allowed  to 
eooi  before  opening  the  pots. 

XL  {The  residuum  of  the  manufaetur$  of  Bane 
SpirU.)  The  bones  are  here  introduced  into  re- 
t«ti  similar  to  those  used  at  the  gas  works,  and 
best  bemg  applied,  the  volatile  products  are  con- 
Ktyed  away  by  iron  pipes  to  cisterns  where  its 
eoadeasable  portion  is  collected.  As  soon  as  the 
pooaa  of  distillation  is  finished,  the  solid  residunm 
ntbe  retecte,  while  still  red  hot,  is  removed  through 
tbeir  lower  ends  into  wroug^t-iron  canisters,  which 
ire  inrtantly  closed  by  air-tiffht  covers,  and  luted 
ofer.  These  are  then  raised  to  the  ground  by  a 
oaae  and  allowed  to  cooL 

Remarka.  Previously  to  distillatkni  or  caloma- 
tioB,  the  bones  are  boiled  for  their  grease,  which  is 
■id  to  the  candle  and  so^  makers.  They  are  then 
■rted,  the  finest  pieces  being  selected  for  making 
budlee  for  knives,  tooth-brushes,  buttons,  ^tc; 
tbe  next  lort  fw  making  into  bone  black ;  while 
tbe  onallest  and  wont  description  is  reserved  for 
grading  into  manure.  The  bones  lose  about  } 
tbeir  weight  by  the  process  of  burning.  After  this 
tbejrare  ground  in  a  iiill,  sorted  by  sieves  into  two 
b■lll^  one  granular,  somewhat  resembling  gun- 
pwder,  and  the  other  quite  fine.  The  one  is  sold 
vder  the  name  of  animal  ehareoalf  for  decoloring 
liitaon,  the  other  as  a  pigment.  Tbia  article  pos- 
■Mes  the  valuable  property  of  taking  lime  from 
iin^  at  th«  same  time  that  it  deoolom  them. 


ItB  power  as  a  decolorizer  may  be  tested  by  adding 
it  to  a  solution  of  brown  sugar  or  molasees,  or  wa- 
ter containing  y^'q^  part  of  indigo  dissolved  in  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  test  should  ho  made  in  a  small 
glaoB  tube.  By  well  washing  and  careful  rebum- 
ing,  this  charcoal  may  be  used  any  number  of  times 
as  a  decolorizer. 

BONES  AND  IVORY,  DYES  FOR.  1. 
{Red.)  a.  Make  an  infusion  of  cochineal  in  water 
of  ammonia,  then  immerM  the  pieces  therein,  hav- 
ing previously  soaked  them  for  a  few  minutes  in 
very  weak  aquafortis  and  water. 

b.  Boil  the  bones  with  1  lb.  of  Brazil  dust,  in  1 
^gallon  of  water,  for  3  hours,  then  add  i  lb.  of  alum 
and  boil  for  1  hour  more. 

2.  {Black.)  a.  Immerse  u:e  pieces  in  a  weak 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  for  a  short  time,  then 
expose  them  to  the  sunlight 

6.  Steep  f(Mr  2  or  3  days,  in  a  decoction  made 
with  1  lb.  of  galls  and  2  lbs.  of  logwood,  then  steep 
for  a  few  hours  in  iron  liquor,  (acetate  of  iron.) 

3.  {Green.)  a.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  verdigris  to 
which  a  little  aquafortis  has  been  added. 

b.  Dissolve  distilled  verdigris  in  weak  vmegar, 
and  steep  the  pieces  therein. 

c.  Steep  in  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  verdigris,  and 
1  of  sal  ammoniac.  Obeerve  not  to  use  a  metallic 
vessel  for  the  above. 

4.  {Purple.)  a.  Steep  in  a  weak  solution  of 
terohloride  of  gold. 

b.  Boil  for  6  hours  in  a  decoction  of  1  lb.  of  log- 
wood in  I  gallon  of  water,  adding  more  water,  as 
it  wastes  by  boiling,  then  add  2  oz.  of  alum,  and 
boil  for  1  hour  more. 

5.  {Yellow.)  a.  Boil  for  1  hour  in  a  solution 
made  with  1  pound  of  alum  in  1  gallon  of  water, 
then  take  out  the  pieces  and  steep  them  in  a  de- 
coction made  with  |  lb.  of  turmeric  in  2  quarts  of 
water;  lastly,  mix  the  two  liquon  and  boil  them 
therein  for  1  hour. 

b.  Steep  the  pieces  for  24  hours  in  a  solution  of 
sugar  of  lead,  then  take  them  out,  and  when  dry, 
immerse  them  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potassa. 

e.  Dissolve  as  much  of  the  best  orpiment  in  wa- 
ter of  ammonia  or  hartshorn,  as  it  will  take  up, 
then  steep»the  pieces  therein  for  twenty-four  hours ; 
lastly,  take  them  out  and  dry  them,  when  they 
will  turn  yellow.  Remark.  By  diluting  the  solu- 
tion with  water,  any  shade  of  yellow  may  be  made. 

6.  {Blue.)  a.  Stain  them  green,  then  steep  them 
m  a  hot  and  strong  solution  of  peariosh. 

b.  Boil  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood, 
and  afterwards  steep  them  in  a  solution  of  blue 
vitrioL 

e.  Steep  them  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  soln- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  to  which  a  little  salt  of 
tartar  has  been  added ;  or,  still  better,  boil  them  m 
a  dyer's  green  hidigo  vat  Remarke.  The  bones 
of  living  aniq^als  may  be  dyed  by  mixing  madder 
with  then*  food.  The  bones  of  young  pigeons  may 
thus  be  tinged  of  a  rose  color  in  24  hours,  and  of  a 
deep  scarlet  in  3  days ;  but  the  bones  of  adult  ani- 
mals take  a  fortnight  to  acqune  a  rose  color.  The 
bones  nearest  the  heart  become  tinged  soonest 
In  the  same  way  extract  of  logwood  will  tmge  the 
bones  of  young  pigeons  purple.    (Mr.  Gibson.) 

BONE  GREASE.  Prep.  By  brnUng  and 
boiling  the  refuse  bones  of  the  kitchen,  and  skim- 
ming the  broth  when  cold,  from  i  (7)  to  |  of  tbsir 
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weight  of  good  fat  may  be  obtained,  fit  for  culina- 
ry puipoeea  when  fresh,  but  always  excellent  for 
making  soap  and  candles.    (Proust) 

BONE  GLUE.,  i^yn.  Geultink.  Prep.  Tim 
is  made  by  dissolying  oat  the  earth  of  bones,  pre- 
viously  boiled  for  the  grease,  washing  the  remain- 
ing jelly  with  water,  then  boiling  it  with  a  little 
water,  and  forming  it  into  cakes  for  sale.  (See 
Glue.) 

BONE  MANURE.  For  this  poipose  the  hopes 
are  ground  to  a  coarae  powder  iu  a  null,  and  sowed 
along  with  the  seed  in  a  driU.  It  is  said  that  wheat 
thus  treated  yields  30  to  50  per  cent,  more  in 
weight  of  straw  and  grain  than  by  the  common 
me^ods.  It  is  usually  applied  to  light  or  turnip 
soils,  which  it  renders  more  than  ordinarily  pro- 
ductive. Bone  manure  is  much  used  in  the  west 
of  Yorkshire,  Holdemess,  and  Lincqjnshire.  The 
usual  quantity  per  acre  is  70  bushels,  when  used 
alone ;  but  when  mixed  with  ashes,  as  common 
manure  of  any  sort,  30  bushels  per  acre  is  thought 
quite  enough.  It  is  applied  at  the  same  periods  as 
other  manure,  and  has  been  found  in  this  way  to 
remain  7  years  in  the  ground.  The  rough  part  of 
this  manure,  after  being  5  yeArs  in  the  ground, 
has  been  gathered  off  one  field  and  thrown  upon 
another  of  a  different  soil,  and  has  proved,  even 
then,  good  manure. 

BONES,  (IN  CooKiET.)  The  bones  of  good 
meat  form  most  excellent  materials  for  making 
iioups  and  sravies,  as  is  well  known  to  every  good 
cook.  In  France,  soup  is  extensively  made  by  dis- 
solving bruised  bones  in  a  steam  heat  of  2  or  3 
days'  continuance,  and  also  by  dissolving  out  the 
earthy  part  by  digestion  in  weak  muriatic  acid, 
when  a  lump  of  srelatine  is  obtained,  which  after 
being  well  washed  with  water  will  dissolve  by  boil- 
mg,  and  is  equal  to  isingTass  for  all  the  purposes  of 
making  soups  and  jellies.  Proust  has  recommended 
the  following  process  for  making  the  best  of  bones, 
in  hospitals,  jails,  and  similar  establishments: — 
Crush  the  boiMs  small,  then  boil  them  for  15  min- 
utes in  a  kettle  of  water,  cod,  and  skim  the  fat 
off,  which  varies  from  i  to  ^  (7)  of  the  weight  of 
the  bones  employed,  and  when  fresh  is  fit  for  all 
common  purposes.  The  bones  are  then  ground, 
and  boiled  in  8  to  10  times  their  weight  of  water, 
of  which  that  already  used  must  form  a  part,  until 
J  is  wasted,  when  a  very  nutritious  jelly  is  obtained. 
A  eopper  vessel  should  not  be  used,  as  the  jelly 
acts  upon  this  metal.  An  iron  Papin's  digester  is 
the  most  suitable.  The  bones  of  boiled  meat  are 
neflirly  as  productive  as  those  of  fresh  meat,  but 
roasted  meat  bones  scarcely  afibrd  any  jelly.  (Dr. 
Young.)  As  boning  meat  before  oooking  is- now  a 
very  general  practice,  a  quantity  of  firesh  bones 
may  always  be  had. 

BONE  SHAVINGS.  Syn,  Bonb  Don.  Bone 
Turnings^  These  yield  a  beautiful  jelly  by  boil- 
ing with  water,  nearly  equal  to  that  produced  from 
bulshorn  shavings,  fat  which  they  are  very  fre- 
quently sold. 

BOOKBINDING.  The  pioceoi  of  binding 
books  may  be  divided  into  several  distinct  opera- 
tions, which,  in  large  establishmeats,  are  usually 
performed  by  different  penons,  such  a  method 
beiBg  found  to  ptoduce  greater  expedition  and  bet- 
ter work,  than  when  the  whole  is  done  by  one 


jThe  sheets  received  from  the  handsof  the 


h  Folded  f  which  m  done  correctly  by 
the  maiks  or  catchwords  at  the  bottom  of  the 
pages.  As  the  sheets  are  folded  they  are  laid  nptm 
each  other  in  proper  order,  and  are  ready  to  on- 
dergcH— 

£  The  operation  of  beating.  This  is  performed 
by  laying  them  upon  a  large  stone,  and  atrikiB^ 
them  wiUi  a  heavy  smoothed-faoed  haroinery  or  by 
passiug  them  through  a  rolling  press.  The  former 
method  is  usually  adopted  in  the  small  way,  and 
the  latter  on  the  large  scale. 

3.  The  sheets  are  next  fastened  to  bmndt^ 
which  is  done  by  taking  the  folded  sheets  up  one  by 
one,  and  sewing  them  to  pieces  of  cord,  fltretcheid 
in  a  little  frame  screwed  or  fastened  to  the  oounta* 
or  table,  called  the  sewing-press.   (See  GMtg.^    Tbib 
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number  of  bands  used,  is  generally  6  for  a  foUo^ 
5  for  a  quarto,  and  so  on  proportionally,  less  thaa 
4  seldom  being  employed  even  for  small  sizes. 
The  ends  of  the  cords  being  cut  off  to  within  abool 
2  inches  of  the  back,  the  sheets  are  ready  far — 

4»  Glueing.  The  back  being  knocked  into 
shape  with  a  hammer,  and  the  sheets  placed  in 
the  cutting  press,  which  is  Ifaen  slightly  screwed 
up,  melted  glue  is  thinly  and  evenly  applied.  After 
a  riiort  time  the  book  is  removed  irom  the  press^ 
and  the  back  properly  adjusted  with  a  hammer, 
when  it  is  again  pot  into  the  cutting  press,  where 
it  is  screwed  up  very  tight,  and  is  then  ready  for— 

5.  Cutting.  The  instrument  employed  for  this 
purpose  is  of  a  peculiar  shape,  and  called  a  plough 
or  plough-knife. 

6.  ^fixing  the  boards.  The  bands,  are  now 
scraped  out  fine  at  the  ends,  and  the  pasteboaid 
to  form  the  covers  is  fastened  thereto,  and  is  then 
properly  adjusted,  and  shaped  with  a  large  pair  of 
shears.     The  edges  now  undergo  the  operaiion 

7.  Sprinkling,  or  other  adornment  The  fink 
is  performed  by  a  stiff  brush  of  hog's  bristles,  Sp» 
ped  in  the  color ;  the  brush  bemg  held  in  the  one 
hand,  and  the  hairs  moved  with  &e  other. 

8.  The  external  covering  of  leatheTf  fane^ 
eloth,  or  paper,  is  now  applied,  having  been  pre- 
viously well  soaked  in  paste,  to  make  it  pn^verly 
adhere.  One  or  more  of  the  blank  leaves  of  the 
book  are  next  pasted  against  the  inside  of  the  eover, 
to  screen  the  ends  that  are  tnmed  over,  when  the 
book  is  finished ;  or  for  choice  woik,  is  handed  to 
a  ".^nwAsr"  for^ 

9.  Lettering,  gilding,  ^.  Gdd-leaf  is  applied 
by  means  of  white  of  egg,  the  pattern  h&mm  given 
by  pressure  with .  heated  brass  tools,  havmgr  'tii» 
design  or  letters  on  their  surfaces.  The  whole  is 
then  glaxed  over  and  polished.  . 

Remarks.  The  succession  of  some  of  the  abow 
qpentions  sometimes  wies  with  the  woikmeii  and 
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fb  nature  of  the  binding.  The  above  most  there* 
tm  only  be  regarded  as  a  short  and  general  out- 
Em  of  the  proceas.  If  the  reader  will  accompany 
the  perusal  by  an  examination  of  a  bound  book, 
^  wbde  will  be  rendered  quite  familiar. 

The  Mowing  varieties  of  binding  may  be  notic- 
ed:   • 

«.  Boards.  A  book,  loosely  done  up  without 
eotting  the  edges,  and  covered  with  paper  or  cloth, 
ii  said  to  be  in  boards. 

k  Clotk^nding,  This  style  of  binding  is  that 
i&  which  the  majority  of  works  are  now  issued. 
It  admits  of  great  neatness  and  even  beauty,  and 
ii  Teiy  durable  and  cheap.  Proe,  The  prepared 
ekth,  cat  by  a  pattern  to  the  size  suited  to  the 
folnme,  is  passed  r^dly  through  a  rolling  prens, 
between  engraved  cylinden  of  hardened  steel, 
which  print  the  pattern  in  reliefl  Paste  is  now 
qipiied  to  the  doth,  when  it  is  placed  over  the 
Tolame,  previously  prepared  to  receive  it.  Books 
m  cloth-binding  are  not  commonly  cut  at  the 
edges,  unless  highly  finished. 

c  Dutch  binding.  This  species  of  binding  is 
diBtinguiriied  by  the  backs  bemg  of  vellum. 

i.  French  binding.  This  consists  in  pasting  a 
pieee  of  paichment  over  the  back  of  the  book,  be- 
tween each  band,  and  pasting  the  ends  upon  the 
inaide  of  each  cover. 

e.  Half-binding.  Books  forwarded  in  boards, 
ind  finidied  with  leather  backs  and  comexs,  are 
caUed  "  half 'bound.'' 

/.  HancQcVs  patent  binding.  In  this  method 
tile  iheets  are  folded  in  double  leaves,  and  being 
property  placed  together  and  adjusted,  the  book  is 
nbjjected  to  the  action  of  a  press,  and  a  stranff  so- 
lution of  Indian  rubber  is  smeared  over  the  back 
with  the  finger.  The  operation  is  repeated,  as 
often  as  necessary,  when  fillets  of  cloth  are  ce- 
mented on  with  the  varnish,  and  the  book  is  ready 
to  have  the  boards  attached.  Thus  several  of  the 
conunon  operations  of  binding  are  dispensed  with. 
I  willingly  bear  testimony  to  the  strength  and 
donbility  of  this  method,  and  the  great  conve- 
nience it  affi>rds  in  allowing  the  books  to  open  per- 
fectly flat  upon  a  table,  or  to  be  distorted  in  any 
jxaibie  manner,  without  injurv  to  their  backs.  It 
h  the  beet  way  of  binding  books  for  travellers.  I 
once  had  a  large  trunk  of  booksy  among  which 
was  one  bound  on  Hancock's  plan.  AU  the  rest 
wore  nearly  torn  to  pieces  by  a  few  months'  jour- 
ney, bttt  this  one  was  uninjured. 

g.  Law  binding.  A  strong  method  applied  to 
lawhoolu. 

h.  Leather  binding,  Proc.  Immerse  the  lea- 
ther in  water ;  after  which  wring  it,  and  stretch  it 
onaboard;  place  the  book  with  the  boards  extend- 
ed theieon,  and  cut  out  the  cover,  allowing  about 
half  an  inch  larger  than  the  book,  to  turn  over  the 
inade  of  the  pasteboards.  Pare  the  edges  of  the 
oo?er  very  thm  all  round  on  a  marble  slab,  and 
P^>te  it  well;  glue  the  back  of  the  book,  and 
VntA  the  cover  on  the  b<Mird. 

Let  the  pasteboards  be  properly  squared  and 
>^^;  pot  the  book  on  the  cover,  which  draw  on 
very  tight  Rub  the  cover  smooth  with  a  folding- 
J^f  and  turn  it  over  on  the  inside  of  the  paste- 
wds  on  the  fore  edge,  l^e  comers  on  the  in- 
■de  must  be  cut  and  neatly  pressed  down ;  tie  a 
ptee  of  thread  round  the  book,  between  the  boards 


and  head-bands,  draw  up  the  leather  on  the  back, 
if  necessary,  to  cover  the  top  of  the  head-bands ; 
rub  the  back  very  smooth  with  a  flat  folding-stick, 
and  place  it  at  a  distance  from  the  fire  to  chy. 

Rough  calf  must  be  damped  on  the  grain  side  with 
a  sponge  and  water  before  pasting  and  covering. 

Russia  leather  must  be  well  soaked  in  water  ib 
an  hour,  taken  out,  well  beaten,  and  rubbed ;  afte* 
which  the  paste  must  be  well  worked  mto  the  flesl 
side  before  covering. 

Morocco  must  be  grained  by  nibbing  it  on  e 
board,  with  the  grain  side  inside,  and  after  being 
pasted,  left  to  soak  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
the  cover  then  drawn  on  with  a  piece  of  woollen 
cloth  to  preserve  the  grain. 

Roan  may  be  either  soaked  in  water  or  left  to 
soak  when  pasted. 

i.  Italian  binding.  This  is  a  common  variety 
of  binding  employed  in  Italy,  (hence  its  name,)  in 
which  the  books  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  thick 
coarse  paper.     In  Italy  it  is  called  **  alia  rustica." 

k.  Marble  binding.  Named  from  the  design  of 
the  exterior. 

L  Palmer'e  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
applying  small  brass  bars,  linked  together,  to  the 
back  of  the  book,  in  such  a  maimer  that  they 
make  the  different  sections  of  the  book,  when  open, 
parallel  with  each  other,  and  thus  admit  of  writ- 
ing, without  inconvenience,  on  the  ruled  lines  near 
the  back. 

m.  School  binding.  The  followmg  is  a  strong 
method  for  school  Ix^ks : — When  the  books  have 
been  cut,  colored,  and  backed,  cut  off  the  part -of 
the  bands  intended  to  be  laced  to  the  pasteboards, 
and  glue  on  the  back  a  piece  of  strong  smooth 
linen  cloth,  which  must  reach  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  head  and  foot,  turning  on  the  sides  about 
an  inch ;  paste  the  boards  on  each  nde  of  the  doth, 
fixing  them  close  in  at  the  groove,  and'  give  the 
books  a  firm  pressing  in  the  standing-press  till  dry. 
Square  the  boards,  glue  the  backs,  and  cover  and 
finish  UQi  the  usual  manner.     « 

This  method  will  secure  and  give  strength  to 
the  joints,  so  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  leather 
from  bffeaking,  and  require  no  more  time  than 
lacing  in  the  band&  The  edges  may  now  be 
colored,  sprinkled,  or  marbled,  as  required. 

n.  WilUam'e  patent  binding.  This  consists  in 
placing  a  back,  of  a  curved  form,  turned  a  little  at 
the  edges,  and  made  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wood, 
ivory,  or  any  other  material  of  si^cient  fifmness. 
This  back  is  adjusted  to  the  book  before  it  is  bound, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  just  cover,  but  not 
press  upon  the  edges,  and  is  fastened  on  by  enclos- 
mg  it  m  vellum  or  ferret  wrappers,  which  are  past- 
ed down  upon  the  boards  or  drawn  through  them. 
The  effect  is,  to  make  the  book  open  evenly  and  free- 
ly, and  to  prevent  it  firom  q^eading  on  either  side. 

BOOTS,  TO  CLEAN.  To  do  this  in  the  best 
style  always  use  "boot-trees,"  employ  but  little 
blacking,  uid  brush  it  off  while  damp.  The  dirt 
should,  of  course,  be  oarefiilly  brushed  off  before 
applying  the  blacking. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,  WATERPROOF 
COMPOSITION  FOR.  Prep.  BoUed  oU  1  pint ; 
oil  of  tnrpantme,  black  rosin,  and  bees'  wax,  of 
each  3  oi.  Proe.  Melt  the  wax  and  rosin,  then 
stir  in  the  oil,  remove  the  pot  from  the  fire,  and 
when  it  has  cooled  a. little,  add  the  turpentine. 
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II.  Take  3  oz.  of  spermaceti,  and  melt  it  in  a 
pipkin,  or  other  eartlien  vessel,  over  a  slow  fire ;  add 
thereto  6  drachms  of  Indian  robber,  cut  into  slices, 
and  these  will  presently  dissolve.  Then  add 
seriatim  of  tallow  8  oz. ;  ho^s  lard  2  oz. ;  amber 
varnish  4  oz.  Mix,  and  it  will  be  fit  for  use  im- 
mediately. App.  The  boots  or  other  material  to 
be  treated,  are  to  receive  two  or  three  coats,  with 
a  common  bladking  brush,  and  a  fine  polish  is  the 
result. 

BOOT-TOP  LIQUID.  Prep.  I.  Oxalic  acid 
and  white  vitriol  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  1}  pints. 
Proc,  Dissolve  and  apply  with  a  sponge  to  the 
leather  previously  washed  with  water,  then  wash 
the  composition  off  with  water,  and  dry.  This 
liquid  is  poisonous. 

II.  Mix  in  a  vial,  1  drachm  of  oxymuriate  of 
potaoB,  with  2  oz.  of  distilled  water ;  and  when  the 
salt  is  dissolved,  add  2  oz.  of  muriatic  acid.  Then 
shake  well  together,  mix  in  another  vial  3  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  with  i  an  oz.  of  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  lemon,  imite  the  contents  of  the  two 
vials,  and  keep  the  liquid,  thus  prepared,  closely 
corked  for  use.  This  liquid  should  be  applied  with 
a  clean  sponge,  and  dried  m  a  gentle  heat ;  after 
which,  the  boot-tops  may  be  polished  with  a  pro- 
per brush,  so  as  to  appear  like  new  leather. 

III.  Sour  milk  1  quart ;  gum  arable  1  oz. ;  juice 
of  2  lemons;  white  of  2  eggs;  oil  vitriol  2  oz. 
Mix. 

IV.  Sour  milk  1  quart;  butter  of  antimony, 
cream  of  tartar,  tartaric  acid,  and  burnt  alum,  of 
each  2  oz.    Mix. 

BORACIC  ACID.  SyTi,  Sedative  Salt. 
Sed.  Salt  op  Vitriol.  Sed.  Salt  op  Hom- 
BERG.  Prep*  Dissolve  borax  in  4  times  its  wei^t 
of  boiling  water,  then  add  sulphuric  acid  to  the  so- 
lution until  it  acquires  a  distinct  acid  reaction, 
(about  I  the  weight  of  the  borax.)  As  tlie  solution 
cools,  crystals  of  boracic  acid  will  be  deposited. 
.  These  crystals  must  be  then  placed  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water.  They  may  be 
still  further  purified  by  solution  in  boiling  water 
and  recrystalUzation. 

RemarkB,  Even  after  thk  treatment,  the  crys- 
tals are  apt  to  retain  a  little  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phate  of  soda,  which  can  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
heating  them  in  a  platinum  crucible,  before  redis- 
Bolving  them  and  crystallizing  the  second  time,  as 
above  described.  When  wanted  perfectly  pure 
for  chemical  analyses,  this  plan  must  be  always 
adopted. 

The  boracic  acid  of  commeroe  is  extracted  from 
the  acid  lagoons  of  Tuscany. 

Prep,  As  thus  obtained,  this  acid  is  soluble  in 
25  times  its  weight  of  oold,  and  3  times  its  weight 
of  boiUng  water.  Very  soluble  in  alcohol,  which 
then  bums  with  a  bri^t  green  flame,  offering  a 
sure  test  of  the  presence  A  boracic  acid.  Odor- 
less, and  tastes  bitter.  Reddens  litmus,  but  browns 
turmeric  paper.  It  was  once  administered  inter- 
nally in  la^e  doses,  (by  Cullen,)  but  is  now  scarcely 
ever  employed  as  a  medicuie* 

BORATE.  A  compound,  formed  of  the  prece- 
ding acid  and  one  of  the  bases. 

Prop,  The  boracic  acid  has  but  a  i6n\Ae  affinity 
for  the  bases;  most  of  tl\e  borates  bein^  decom- 
posed by  the  stronger  acids,  the  former  bemg  liber- 
ated in  a  tree  stats.    Pr«f .  Many  of  them,  may 
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be  formed  by  digestion  of  the  hydrate  of  the 
in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  with  the  nfwiBfwTn 
heat,  or  by  double  decomposition. 

Tests,  I.  By  digestion  in  slight  excess  of  o«l  of 
vitriol,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powdeiingy  and  dis- 
solving in  alcohol,  the  latter  will  acquire  the  pro- 
perty of  burning  with  a  green  flame.  II.  R  to  a 
strong  and  a  hot  solution, of  a  borate,  sulphuric  acid 
be  added  in  excess,  crystals  of  boracic  add  will 
form  as  the  liquor  cools. 

BORATE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep.  I.  Neu- 
tral borate  of  soda  265  grs. ;  calomel  222  gra  ; 
frind  together  m  a  mortar,  with^  little  inrater,  then 
11  the  mortar  up  with  hot  water ;  collect  the  red 
precipitate  ;  wash  and  dry. 

II.  Add  a  solution  of  borax  to  a  solution  of  <imck« 
silver  in  nitric  acid.  Collect  the  precipitate  as  be- 
fore.   (White.) 

BORATE  OF  SODA.  I.  (Neutral  borate.") 
Prep,  Saturate  boracic  acid  in  solution  inrith  car- 
bonate of  soda,  at  a  boiling  heat  (Berzelius.) 

II.  {Biborate.)  This  salt,  often  erroneously  call- 
ed borate  and  subborate,  is  tlie  borax  of  conunexxse, 
and  is  a  natural  production.     (See  Borax.) 

BORAX.  Syn.  Biborate  of  Soda.  Borate 
OF  Soda.  Subborate  of  Soda.  Refixed  Borax. 
Crude  borax  is  a  natural  production,  and  after  be- 
mg refined,  forms  a  laree  portion  of  the  borax  of 
commerce.  In  its  touA  state  it  is  called  crude 
borax,  tincal,  <tnoar,  olc.  It  is  found  crystallized 
on  the  edges  and  shallows  of  a  brackish  lake  in 
Thibet,  during  the  winter.  It  is  also  prepared  by 
saturating  the  native  boracic  acid  of  Tuscany  with 
soda.  The  market  bemg  literally  overloaded  "witb 
the  former  article,  its  price  has  fallen  so  lo^^  as  to 
allow  of  its  employment  for  this  purpose  with  great 
advantage.  A  valuable  paper  on  this  subject,  by 
M.  Payen,  appeared  in  the  "  Ann.  de  Chixnie  et  die 
Phyft"  for  July,  1841 ;  and  a  translation  of  the 
same  in  "  The  Chemist,"  vol.  ii.  368,  to  which  the 
reader  is  referred  for  a  complete  account  of  this 
process. 

The  best  Tuscany  boracic  acid  contains  only  50 
per  cent  of  real  boracic  acid,  and  yields  no  more 
than  140  to  150  per  cent  of  good  borax. 

Prop,,  Use,  ^e.  It  is  extensively  employed  as  a 
flux  for  metals,  for  soldering,  and  in  medicine.  In* 
temally  it  is  diuretic,  sddative,  emmenagogne,  and 
cooling,  in  doses  of  15  to  40  grains ;  externally  as 
a  gargle  for  sore  throat,  and  in  powder  as  a  deter- 
gent in  aphths,  and  ulcerations  of  the  mouth.  Dis* 
solved  m  rose-water,  it  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  and 
mixed  with  8  times  its  weight  of  lard,  fomts  a  nae- 
ful  piles  ointment 

Tests,  These  are  the  same  as  for  the  borates, 
which  see.  It  reddens  turmeric  paper,  and,  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  fuses  into  glass,  which  may  be 
tmged  red  by  terchloride  of  gold,  and  blue  by  co- 
balt 

Pur.  The  purity  and  strength  of  borax  are  best 
ascertamed  by  determining  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phuric acid  required  to  neutralize  a  given  v^eig-fat, 
as  mdicated  by  litmus  paper.  Common  salt  sCnd 
alum  are  frequently  mixed  with  borax  to  lower  the 
value.  The  former  may  be  detected  by  dissolving 
the  borax  in  hot  water,  when  a  solution  of  lunar 
caustic  will  give  a  curdy  white  precipitate,  soluble 
in  ammonia ;  and  the  latter  by  water  of  ammonia, 
which  will  give  a  bulky  white  precipitate.     Tha 
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iBuer  most  be  distmgakhed  from  the  white  pnl- 
ivolent  precipiUite  of  borate  of  nlTor,  which  will 
be  thxewn  down  fxom  pore  borax. 

BORAX,  GLASS  OF.  Prep.  Drv  borax  with 
t  gentle  heat,  breaking  down  the  froUi  as  it  riaes, 
than  meit  it  by  increaaing  the  heat  until  it  runs 
into  a  glasb  £/m.  In  aDldering,  mnd  aa  «  UoW- 
jmeflax. 

^BORO-FLUORIDE  OF  HYDROGEN-— 
Fnp,  PaflB  fluoborip  acid  gaa  through  water,  and 
ifterwards  careAilty  concentrate  the  eolation ;  cool 
aadjeparste  the  crystalUjaie  powder  from  the  aolu- 
tioa,  which  ia  the  baro-fluopde  of  bydrogen.  Prop., 
^  With  moat  of  the  protoxidea  it  interchangea 
hum,  and  metallic  boro-fluoiidea  reaolt 

BbRD-FLUORIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep, 
Add  carbonate  of  baryta  to  boro-flooride  of  hydio- 
foi,  antil  it  ceaeea  to  be  dianlved ;  evaporate  to 
the  eoQsiatence  of  a  airap,  when  crystala  witl  form. 
Remarke.  The  boro-flaodde  of  calcium,  magneai- 
tm,  and  lead,  may  be  formed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORO-FLUGRIDE  OF  POTASSIUM-— 
Pnp.  Drep  boro-fluoride  of  hydrogen  inta  a  aolu- 
lioB  of  caib^nate  of  potaala,  collect  the  white  pow- 
der that  foils,  and  waah  it  with  cold  water. 

BORO-FLUORIDB  OF  SODIUM.  Prep. 
DinolTe  fluoride  of  aodhun  m  boio-^uoride  of  by- 
dregen,  and  cryatatliYe,  Remarke.  Boro-fluofide 
of  fithiom  may  alao  bo  formed  in  a  similar  way. 

BORON.  The  baae  of  boradc  acid,  diseovered 
lij  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1807,  by  means  of  the  gal- 
Tuie  battery  of  the  Royal  Institute. 

Prep.  Potasaiam,  and  perfectly  dry  boraoie 
tod,  or  still  better,  boro-flnate  of  potaasa,  intimate- 
\j  mixed  together,  are  to  be  placed  in  an  adopter, 
or  glasi  tube,  and  submitted  to  a  low  red  heat 
Whea  cool,  remove  the  looae  cdk  that  fastened  its 
month,  and  ponr  in  sooceasive  portions  of  hot  wa- 
ter, urtil  the' whole  matter  is  detached  and  dis- 
ool?ed.  Collect  the  liqcod  and  allow  it  to  settle, 
ttiea  wash  the  precipitate)  fint  with  a  sohition  of 
■1  uamoniac,  and  finally,  with  alcohol ;  next  dry 
the  bonm  in  a  capsule,  uid  put  it  into  a  well-stop- 
podTtaL 

Frop^  ^  A  solid,  tasteless,  and  inodotous  pow- 
der, of  grayish-brown  color.  With  sulphur  it  unites 
>t  high  temperatnres,  forming  sulphuiets;  and 
whan  placed  in  -dibrine  gfui  it  spontaneously  m- 
iuaes,  and  a  gaoaous  chloride  isinodnoed.  This 
pa  may  also  be  made  by  ezposnig  cateuied  borax 
•ad  charcoal  at  a  red  heat  to  the  action  of  dry 
ddorine. 

BOTTLE,  RED.  Sf^-  Tatua's  Rsn  Bot« 
tu.  WnrtwoETH  Docmift's  Ran  Bottlb.  Prep. 
Britiih  hraody  1  quart ;  powdered  coehmeal  4  os. ; 
oil  of  origanum  10  drops.  Digest  for  24  boon  and 
filter. 

BOUGIE.  SpL  Camdbla.  Cmxdkll  obbxa. 
Cahdildla.  YmoA  osui.  Csuu.  Cauola. 
Citioa  GBaaouiiiL  Along  slender nslniment, 
introdooed  into  the  urethra,  SBSophagns,  or  rectum, 
to  ovweome  stiiotmes  of  those  can&  The  word 
bsncie  is  the  French  fbr  a  wax  candle. 

Prep,  L  Add  3  parts  of  bailed  liueed  oQ  to  1 
|«t  of  meHed  amber,  and  when  mixed  add  1  part 
of  oil  of  turpentine ;  spiead  the  mature  at  3  suc- 
Msive  intervals  upon  loose  ipun  silk  covd  <  or  web, 
dry  m  a  heal  of  150^,  and  repeat  the  prooess  nntil 
the  iostmrnent  has  aoqnnmd  the  pnper  ne^  than 
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poHrii,  first  with  pumice-stone,  and  ailerwarda  with 
tripoU  and  oiL   * 

Remarke.  The  above  ia  the  original  receipt  of 
the  French  profeasor  Pickel,  and  is  still  generally 
need,  ali^tly  modified,  on  the  continent,     v 

II.  A3d  to  the  oil  and  amber  melted  together, 
aa  last,  caoutchouc  in  the  proportion  of  -^  of  the 
weight  of  the  oil  employed ;  when  dissolved,  re- 
move the  vi^mel  from  the  fire  ^nd  proceed  as  be- 
fore. 

Renuarke:.  This  is  the  plan  usually  adopted  at 
Paris,  a|id  for  the  best  elastic  bougiea  this  process 
usually  occupies  firom  6  to  8  weeks.  When  the 
i>oagie  is  wanted  to  be  hollow,  a  piece  of  polished 
nletallic  wire  it  introduced  into  the  axis  of  the  silk, 
or  tinfoil  is  rolled  round  the  wire  and  the  composi- 
tipn  applied  as  before.  When  dry  and  hard  the 
wire  is  withdrawn. 

III.  {Caautehotte,  or  eUietie  gum  bougies.)  a. 
In  France  these  are  made  by  applying  a  solution 
of  Indian  rubber  in  ether,  to  the  silk  or  foil  pre- 
pared as  above. 

b.  In  England,  where  ether  is  expensive, 
naphtha  is  employed,  or  slips  of  Indian  rubber 
previously  boiled  in  water,  or  that  have  had  their 
edges,  softened  with  ether,  are  wound  round  the 
wire  or  foil,  and  kept  in  their  place  by  a  piece  of 
tape  applied  over  them,  as  in  making  elastic  tubes. 
They  are  aAerwards  carefully  smoothed  ofi! 

Iv.  A  common  kind  of  bougie  is  made  by  dip- 
ping pieces  of  catgut  or  soft  linen  into  lead  plaster, 
melted,  and  rolling  it  while  yet  warm  upon  a  slab. 
Very  Merior. 

y.  (White.)  Prep.  Yellow  wax  1  lb.;  i^rroa- 
oeti  1  OS. ;  finely-powdeired  sugar  of  lead  |  oz. ; 
melt  and  apread  upon  -slipa  of  old  linen,  then  roll 
them  np  while  warm  witU  the  spread  side  out- 
wards. 

VI.  (BelFe.)  Lead  plaster  1  lb.;  yellow  wax 
6  OK. ;  olive  oil  3  oz. ;  as  laet.     Very  inferior. 

BOUILLL  (French  for  bofled  meat)  This 
name  haa  been  applied  by  co<^  to  several  dishes 
of  boiled  meat,  as  a  refinement  on  the  plaia  Bng- 
lisb.  Thus  "  beef  bonUU,  beef  in  booilUv  &&,'* 
means,  stewed  or  boiled  beef,  dec.  As,  howeirer, 
the  name  is  4  la  firan^aia,  so  must  be  the  accom- 
paniments, which  generally  consist  of  herbs  and 
TegetaUe  seasoning  m  greater  quantity  and  varie- 
ty than  is  usually  deemed  dbsential  to  a  plain- 
spoken  piece  of  boiled  or  stewed  meat ! 

BOtiliES  D£  NANCY.  Equal  parts  of  iron 
fihnga  and  red  tartar,  made  up  into  balls  with 
spirit     I7s0.  As  a  tonic  dissolved  in  hot  water. 

BOUQUET  DE  LA  HEINE.  Prep.  I.  Es- 
senoe  of  bergamotte  1  drachm;  English  ofl  of 
lavender  23  drops;  oil  of  cloves  and  aromatic 
vmegar,  of  each  8  drops;  essence  of  musk  10 
drops ;  alcohol  J  oc.    Mix.  *  ^ 

IL  Oils  of  bergamotte  and  lavender  30  drops 
each ;  neroli  15  drops ;  oils  of  verbena  and  cloves, 
of  each  5  dropc  essences  of  mnak,  ambergris, 
ukd  jaamui,  of  each  i  drachm ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  (strongest)  1  oc    Mix. 

BOX  WOOD  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Warm 
the  wood  by  the  fire,  then  wash  it  over  with  aqua- 
fbiim,  let  it  stand  34  hours  to  dry,  and  polUi  il 
with  linseed  oU  reddened  with  alkanet  root,  or  glf)i 
it  acoat  of  yanush,  made  by  dinolvhig  aloio 
aaaotlo  m  spiiit  of  wfaie. 
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BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.  Hydxwal. 
fkhuret  of  ammpniii  is  usually  employed  and  sotd 
for  this  article,  but  the  liquor  prepared  by  Boyle's 
process  contains  an  excess  of  sulphur.  (Gay  Lus- 
sac.)    The  properties  of  both  are  however  the  same. 

Prep.  Mix  4  parts  of  fresh  staked  lime ;  2  of 
sal  ammoniac,'  and  1  of  sulphur,  then  submit  the 
mixture  to  distillation. 

BRA  GRAS.  Tar,  bl^ck  rosin,  and  the  dregs 
of  strained  rosin,  melted  tc^ether. 

BRAIN  CAKES.  Prep.  Clean,  wash,  blanch, 
and  soak  the  brains,  then  beaC  them  Up  with  a 
Uttle  white  pej^r  and  salt,  a  sage-leaf  or  two, 
scalded  and  finely  chopped,  and  Uie  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  make  them  into  small  cakes  or  iiitters,  and 
fry  them. 

BRAN.  The  husk  of  wheat  which  immediate,- 
ly  covers  the  grain,  and  which  is  left  in  the. bolting 
machine.  Use,  It  is  iaigely  employed  by  the 
calico  printers,  when  difibsed  through,  hot  watek*, 
to  remove  the  colormg  matter  from  those  parts  of 
their  goods  which  are  not  mordanted.  A  handful 
mixed  with  a  pail  of  warm  water,  (brms  an  excel- 
lent emollient  foot-bath.  Infused  in  water,  ^an 
teOf)  and  sweetened,  it  forms  a  pbpidar  demulcent, 
much  used  in  coughs  and  hoatsentfa,  and,  ti^ken 
in  quantity,  prov^es  gently  laxative.  It  also  forms 
an  excellent  inanure,  and,  firom  containing  the 
ammoniaoo-magnesian  phosphate,  is  especially 
adapted  for  potatoes.  It  is  fiequently  mixed  with 
flour  and  made  into  breadj  by  the  poorer  ordeiiL 

BRANDY.  Syn.  Eau  d^  Vie.  Aqua  Vita 
Spiritcb  6aljjcu&  Brai^dt-winb.  The  spiritu- 
otui  liquor  obtained  by  the^  distillation '  of  wine. 
When  first  distilled  it  is  eelorless,  and  only  acquires 
a  yellowish  tint  from  the  wood  of  the  ccesks,  in 
which  sta^  it  is  known  and  sold  as  pale  or  white 
brandy.  The  deep  color  that  it  usu^ly  possesses. 
Is  imparted  to  Jt  by  adding  a  fittle  spirit  coloring, 
(biunt  sugar  or  caramel,)  and  occasionally  a  little 
red  Sanders  wood  as  well,  and  is  mtendad  to  imitate 
the  appearance  acquired  by  brandy  from  great 
age,  when  kept  in  wood.  The  natural  color,  how- 
ever, which  the  spirit  receives  from  the  cask,  no 
matter  how  long  it  may  have  been  in  it,  never  ex- 
ceeds an  amber  tint,  about  the  common  color  of 
pale  Jamaica  rum ;  but  the  public  taste  has  been 
gradually  vitiated  in  this  respect,  until  only  a  spurit 
of  a  lively  and  fuH  "  litandy  color^  (unless  for  a 
pole  brandy)  will  selL 

The  brandies  most  esteemed  in  England  are 
imported  firom  France,  and  axe  those  of  Cognac 
and  Armagnac,  the  preference  being  generally 
given  to  the  fonner.  Tb6  brandies  of  Kochelle 
and  Bordeaux  may  be  reckoned  next  in  quality, 
while  those  obtained  from  Portugal,  Spain,  and 
Italy  are  very  inferior. 

The  (Constituents  of  brandy  are  alcoAiol  and  wa- 
ter, and  small  quantities  of  volatile  oil,  acetic  acid, 
acetic  ether,  oenanthic  ether,  coloring  matter,  and 
iaanin.  Jt  is  from  the  presence  of  the  last  six  of 
these  substances  that  the  spirit  derives  its  dis- 
tinguishing smell  and  flavor.  Th^  quantity  of 
Alcohol  present  in  brandy  varies  from  48  to  55  per 
cent  When  first  imported,  it  is  generally  1  or  2 
^verproof,  but  by  age  its  strength  is  lessened,  and 
by  the  time  it  is  usually  taJun  from  tilie  bond  store 
tat  sale,  seldom  exceeds  3  or  4  underpxoot  From 
Mnsiderable  personal  acquaintance  with  the  cognac 


trade,  I  feel  confidence  in  aasertii^,  that  bnndSefl 
of  the  best  quality  seldom  exceed  proof,  and  svo 
generally  below  it,  and  that  it  is  a  common  prac- 
tice in  France  to  add  q>irit  of  wine  and  eolcning'  to 
raise  the  strength  to  any  given  pomt  desired,  by 
the  English  purchaser,  and  to  charge  the  same  in 
the  invoToe ;  or  where  the  purchaser  is  not  wDell 
acquainted  with  the  ntbject,  and  desires  a  Btxon^ 
spirit  at  a  low  rate}  to  sell  him  brandy  so  mixed  as 

riuuine.  The  very  finest  brandies  average  frotn 
to  10  u.  p.,  and  never  exceed  about  2  u.  p. ;  they 
then  contain  more  than  (  their  weight  of  water, 
and  fropi  tbeb  boilinsr  point  being  higfaeri  they 
come  over  more  highl^-  charged  with  essential  oil* 
and  other  volatile  and  fragrant  principles  of  the 
gfape,  and  thus  possess  in  a  greater  degree  that 
peculiar  aroma  and  flavor  for  which  they  are  so 
much  esteemed.  French  brandy  or  wine,  disliUed 
..  at  a  low  temperature- in  a  water  bath,  yields  a  very 
pure  and  scarcely -flavored  spirit..  . 

The  quality  of  the  brandy  imported  from  France 
vtyries  considerably  from  that  which  is  druiftiL  on 
the  continent,  principally  from>its  being  prepared, 
or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  **  made  up,'*  for  the 
London  market,  which  me^ns  lowering  it  by  tho 
addition  of  apnrit,  coloring,  &c.  above  described. 
The  common  strength  at  which  foreign  brandy  is 
sold  in  England  is  about  11  or  12  u.  p.,  and  below 
17  u.  p.  it  becomes  sellable  by  ,the  excise.  The 
strength  at  which  it  is  sold  and  permitted  in  trade, 
is  generally  10  u.  p.,  to  whicbit  is  reduced  by  add- 
ing water,  and  never  less  than  12  u.  p.,  unless  it  be 
speciidly  agreed  upon.  In  large  quantities  and 
from  bcmd,  of  course  the  strength  depends  maeh 
upon  the  age  and  quality  of  the  npfarit  A  fine  old 
brandy  being,  perhaps,  8  or  lU  a.  p.,  while  one  of 
the  last  year*B>  vintage  of  a  commoner  quality  may 
be  as  strong  as  2  or  1  u,  p.  But  these  distinctions 
are  familiar  to  every  experienced  brandy  dealer. 

In  France  there  are  several  varieties  c^  this 
spirit  distilled,  which  are  known  by  names  doKsrip- 
tive  both  of  their  quality  and  source.  The  '^  eau 
d&vie  miperieure**  or  cognac  brandy  f  is  generally 
obtained  from  pale  white  wines,  by  careful  distil- 
faUipn,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  superior  flavor. 
When  kept  in  glass  or  stone  bottles,  it  is  called 
white  cognac  brandy,  and  the  same  term  is  also 
generally  applied  when  it  has  been  kept  in  casks, 
but  has  not  been  artificially  cobred  ;  in  the  latter 
case,  however,  it  generally  acquires  a  pale  amber 
tint 

The  *'  eau  de  vie  ordinaire,**  or  common  br^tidy, 
is  distilled  fh»m  high-colored  white  or  red  wines, 
and  has  generally  a  sp.  gr.  of  0-948,  and  varies 
from  22  to  27  u.  p. 

The  *\eau  de  vie  di  marc**  is  obtained  from  the 
lees  of  vine|rar  and  other  wines,  the  marc  or  cake 
of  grapes  from  which  the  juice  has  been  pleased, 
and  the  commonest  red  wines,  fermented  and  dis- 
tilled together  by  a  quick  fire,  to  drive  over  as 
much  essential  oU  and  flavoring  as  possible. 

The  **  eau  de  vie  ^ectmdei"  is  the  weah  spirit 
that  passes  over  pfter  the  stronger  spirit  has  been 
drawn  ofl*,  And  the  receiver  changed,  .  It  is  naed 
for  common  drinking,  or  mixed  with  other  brandy. 

The  "  eau  de  vie  a  preuve  d^Hollande**  m  bran- 
dy about  19°  Baume,  or  sp.  gr.  *9420,  the  oonmMm 
strength  at  which  it  is  retailed  m  Franca,  and  will 
stand  the  "  proof**,  or  *<  bead  '* 
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The  "  emu  derUd  preuve  d^huiW* » the  strong- 
art  brandy  usaally  drank ;  it  ia  about  23°  Baume, 
or  spw  gr.  -918  ;  puro  oUve^  oil  will  just  sink  in  it ; 
hence  the  above  term. 

The  '*  €au  de  vie  for  f  is  usually  prepared  by 
the  itdiBtillation  q{  common  brandy,  keeping  the 
fixst  poition  separate.  It  answ^ers  to  our  spirit  of 
wine.  It  is  made  of  12  di£ferent  strengths,  distin- 
guished by  names,  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  water 
required  to  reduce  the  sample  to  the  "preuve 
^Hollande."  The  weakest  is.  called  cinq-six,  or 
},  and  the  strongest  trob-neuf,  or  },  the  difference 
between  the  numerator  and  the  denominator  being 
the  quantity  of  water  the  3  parts  of  the  former  wiU 
take  to  reduce  it  to  the  "preuve"  When  it  would 
make  9  parts.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  *839. 

The  esprit  de  vin  is  brandy  or  spirit  rectified  to 
0-89O  and  upwards. 

The  general  method  of  distilling  brandy  in 
France  SiShn  in  no  important  particular  from  that 
oraetised  in  England,  for  grain  or  molasses  spirit, 
r^either  are  the  French  workmen  more  skilful  nor 
more  cleanly  in  their  operations  than  the  English. 
It  is  the  materials. alone  that,  in  this  case,  conduce 
to  the  superiority  of  the  product  The  quality  of 
the  brandy  varies  with  that  of  the  wine  from  which 
it  has  been  distilled.  Every  soil,  every  climate, 
every  kind  of  grape,  produces  a  wine  possessing 
some  peculiarity  confuied  to  itself,  and  this  wine 
on  distillation  produces  a  spirit  possessing  like  dis- 
tinctions: A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is  prepared 
in  France  soon  after  the  vintage,  as  the  juice  of 
the  poorer  grapes  that  is  unfit  for  wine  is  ferment- 
ed and  at  once  distilled.  It  is  a  general  rule,  in 
France,  to  distil  only  such  wines  as  are  unsaleable, 
as  the  profits  on  the  wine,  sold  as  such,  are  much 
greater  than  when  it  is  converted  into  brandy. 

The  Steenoth  op  Braitdt  may  be  ascertained 
in  the  same  way  as  alc<^ol,  for  which  purpose 
Sike's  hydrometer  is  used  in  England.  In  France, 
from  the  value  of  sp'rit  being  less,  it  is  frequently 
tMted  by  simpler  methods,  though  great  accuracy 
obtains,  in  this  particular,  where  necessary. 

Pur.  Very  little  perfectly  pure  French  brandy 
is  obtained  by  the  small  consumer  in  England,  as 
it  is  not  only  generally  lowered  a  little  by  the 
wholesale  dealer,  but  undergoes  a  like  process  at 
the  hands  of  the  retailer.  "The  safest  method  is 
either  to  procure  it  direct  from  the  bond  store, 
without  its  even  entering  a  private  cellar,  or  to'buy 
of  some  known  respectable  party,  and  to  pay  a 
price  that  will  offer  no  inducement  to  dishonesty. 
If  this  be  not  done,  by  all  means  buy  British  bran- 
dy, which  is  now  made  of  excellent  quality  by 
many  of  the  leading  houses^  as  Betts,  Brette, 
Booth,  and  Orimble.  From  the  two  fonner  a  sin- 
gle sealed  bottle  may  be  procured  at  the  same 
price  as  by  the  gallon. 

The  hnportation  of  foreign  brandjfor  home  con- 
sumption amounts  to  about  1,400,000  gallons  a 
year. 

BRANDY,  (REDUCED.)  I.  To  20  gallons 
of  Cognac  brandy  add  5  gallons  of  the  best  British 
brandy. 

I L  To  72  gallons  of  full-flavored  French  brandy, 
add  10  gallohs  of  spirit  of  wine,  (58  o.  p.,)  8  gal- 
lons of  water,  and  1  pint  of  good  coloring.  Rum- 
an^e  well  up  and  let  it  stand  until  the  next  day. 

Remarks,    The  above  reduction  is  generally 


adopted  in  trade,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
**  itnprofiing,"  But  such  ib  the  poverty  of  the  pal- 
ate of  the  English  brandy  drinker,  that  the  adul- 
teration is  often  not  suspected,  even  when  it  is 
carried  to  double  the  extent  of  the  above,  which  is 
generally  exceeded  in  the  hands  of  the  retailer.  So 
long,  however,  as  the  foreign  spirit  constitutes 
aboQt  half  of  the  mixture,  aii^  was  at  first  of  de- 
cent quality  and  age,  the  infatuated  Englishman 
smacks  his  lips,  and  cunningly  holding  up  his  glass 
between  the  light  and  his  eye,  exdaims,  "  ^A  / 
this  is, a  drop  o/  the  reaV* 

BRANDY,  (BRITISH.)  Syru  BarrisH  Co- 
gnac. Imitation  Coonac,  &a.  From  the  heavy 
duty  levied  on  French  brandy  imported  into  Eng- 
land for  home  eonsumption,  it  has  become  a  de- 
sideratum with  the  distiller  (rectifier)  to  produce 
an  English  spirit  of  a  similar  description.  For  some 
time  the  attempt  proved  quite  unsuccessful,  but  of 
late  years  much  capital  and  talent  have  been  em- 
barked in  the  pursuit,  and  the  result  has  proved 
very  satisfactory.  An  article  of  British  manufac- 
ture may  now  be  purchased,  at  a  very  reasonable 
rate,  of  really  respectable  quality,  and  poeseasmg 
much  of  the  flavor  and  aroma  of  foreign  brandy, 
white,  as  a  beverage,  it  is  equally  wholesome. 
Much  of  the  British  brandy,  however,  that  is  com- 
monly met  with,  is  of  such  a  wrei :  hed  quality  as 
to  be  quite  undeserving  tyf  the  name,  wiiich  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact,  that  much  skill  and  experience 
is  required  to  ensure  success  in  its  manufacture. 
For  a  long  time  this  liquor  was  distilled  from  spoilt 
wine  and  dregs  of  wme,  both  British  and  foreign, 
mixed  with  beer  bottoms  and  similar  articles ;  and 
when,  instead  of  these,  com,  malt,  and  molasses 
spirit  were  employed,  it  was  considered  as  an  unpar- 
donable and  wicked  misuse  of  those  articles.  Mod- 
em experience  has  proved,  however,  that  perfectly 
pure  and  tasteless  malt  spirit  is  the  best  article  to 
form  into  an  imitation  brandy. 

The  followuig  formule,  by  skilful  management, 
will  produce  very  good  brandy,  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
materials  employed,  as  well  as  on  the  operator. 
As  the  strength  and  quality  of  the  mgredients,  and 
the  methods  of  manipulation  vary,  so  will  the  re- 
sult ;  much  must  therefore  be  left  to  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  the  artist  It  offers  a  profitable 
pursuit  to  the  ingenious  and  industrious  chemist  and 
rectifier. 

Prep.  L  Take  12  gallons  of  the  finest  flavorless 
mal^  spirit  at  proof,  (or  if  of  a  different  strength  a 
proportionate  quantity ;)  add  thereto  5  gallons  of 
water,  }  lb.  of  the  best  crude  red  tartar  or  wine- 
stone,  previously  dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  boiling 
water ;  \  pint  of  acetic  ether ;  2  quarts  of  good 
French  wine  vinegar;  7  lbs.  of  bruised  French 
plums,  and  1  or  2  gallons  of  wine  bottoms  or  flavor 
stuff  from  Cognac,  mix  them  in  a  fresh-emptied 
sherry  cask,  and  let  them  stand  together  for  14 
days,  frequently  rummaging  up  Iho  liquor  with  a 
stick ;  next  draw  over  15  gedlons  of  the  mixture 
from  a  still  furnished  with  an  agitator.  Put  the 
rectified  qnrit  into  a  clean,  fresh-emptied  Cognao 
brandy  cask,  and  add  thereto  }  pint  of  tincture  of 
catechu,  1  lb.  of  fresh  and  clean  oak  shavings,  and 
about  a  pint  of  good  spuit  coloring.  Bung  elose^ 
and  agitate  occasionally  for  a  few  days.  Remarks 
Age  improvei  th^  above  article,  and  rendoxi  II 
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(proTided  tlie  proceas  be  well  managed)  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  The  above  receipt  yields  15  gal- 
lons of  brandy  17  u.  0.  The  following  forms  may 
also  be  recommendea  i — 

II.  Perfectly  pure  spirit,  pf.  99  gallons ;  red  tar- 
tar, dissolved,  7  lbs. ;  acetic  ether  3  lbs. ;  wine  vin- 
egar 3  gallons ;  bruised  raisins,  or  French  plums, 
7  lbs. ;  bitter  f^^monds,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  water  suffi- 
cient. Dissolve  the  tartar  in  the  water,  then  add 
the  other  injpredients,  macerate  as  before,  and 
draw  over  120  gallons ;  lastly,  add  a  few  lbs.  of 
oak  shavinffs,  1  lb.  of  powdered  catechu  made  into 
a  paste  with  water  ai^  burnt-sugar  coloring  as  be- 
fore. Remarkg,  This  yields  120  gallons  of  spirit 
fully  17  u.p. 

III.  Clean  spurit  17  u.  p,,  100  gallons;  nitric 
ether  2  quarts ;  cassia  buds,  ground,  4  oz. ;  bitter 
almond  meal  2  oz. ;  orris  ropt,  sliced,  6  oz« ;  pow- 
dered cloves  1  oz. ;  capsicum  1}  oz. ;  good  vinegar 
2  gallons ;  brandy  coloring  1  quart ;  powdered  ca- 
techu 1  lb. ;  fulI-jBiavored  Jamaica  rum  2  gallons. 
Mix  well  in  an  empty  Cognac  .cask,  and  let  theni 
macerate  for  a  fortnight,  ocoaeionally  stirring. 
Remarks.  The  proportion  of  the  ingredients  may 
be  varied  by  the  skilful  brewer,  as  much  depends 
on  their  respective  strengths. 

IV.  Good  plain  malt  spirit,  17  u,p.,  100  gal- 
lons ;  finely-powdered  catechu  12  oz. ;  tincture  of 
vanilla 4 oz.;  burnt-sugar  coloring  1  quart;  good 
rum  3  gallons,  or  more ;  acetic  or  nitric  ether  2 
quarts.    Mix  well. 

y.  Clean  spirit,  17  tt.|».,  89  gallons;  high-fla- 
vored cognac  10  gallons ;  oil  of  cassia  H  drachms ; 
oil  of  bitter  almonds,  essential,  )  a  drachm ;  pow- 
dered catechu  10  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved, 
16  oz. ;  Beaufoy's  concentrated  acetic  acid  3  lbs. ; 
sugar  coloring  1  quart,  or  more ;  good  mm  1  gal- 
lon. Put  the  whole  iiito  a  fresh  emptied  brandy 
piece,  and  let  them  remain  a  week  together,  wiUi 
occasional  agitation,  then  let  them  stand  to  settle. 
If  this  mixture  be  distilled,  the  French  brandy, 
rum,  coloring,  and  catechu,  should  not  be  added 
till  aflerwardB. 

VI.  To  colored  plain  spirit  at  17  «.p.,  add  a 
little  tincture  of  catechu,  and  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  essential  oil,  distilled  from  wine  lees,  to  give  it 
a  proper  flavor.  This  oil  is  obtained  by  distillation 
from  the  wme  lees,  either  dried  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  or  in  their  wet  state  mixed  with  about  7 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  should  be  dis^ 
solved  in  alcohol,  and  kept  in  this  state,  a«  it  is 
apt  to  lose  its  flavor.  Remarks.  When  this  pro- 
cess is  ^11  managed  a  very  capital  article  results, 
but  it  requires  considerable  address  to  conduct  it 
well.  The  qnrit  produced  by  this  plan  is  better 
for  distillation.  The  brandy  from  any  part  of  the 
world  may  thus  be  imitated,  by  distilling  the  oil 
from  the  lees  of  the  wines  produced  in  the  par- 
ticular district  This  is  the  only  method  of  pro- 
ducing an  exact  imitation.  A  pound  each  of 
finely-powdered  charcoal  and  ground  rice  has  been 
recommended  to  be  digested  in  a  gallon  of  spirit 
for  a  fortnight  Where  black  tea  is  cheap,  as  hi 
America,  it  is  very  commonly  employed  to  impart 
the  roughness  and  flavor  of  brandy  to  colored 
q>irits. 

BRANDY,  CHERRt.  P^ep,  I.  To  every 
gallon  of  brandy  put  an  equal  measure  of  cher- 
lias,  bruised  between  the  fingen ;  steep  tot  3  days, 


then  express  ihe  liquor ;  add  2  !».  of  lump  sugar, 
and  strain  for  use. 

II.  To  the  above  add  1  quart  of  raspboniesv 
and  i'a  pint  of  orange-flower  water.  *«*  Qaal- 
ity  very  fine. 

III.  Treacle  1  cwt.;' spirit  (45  u.p.)  41  gal- 
Ions;  bruised  bitter  aUnonds  (more  or  less,  to 
taste)  5  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  cassia  2  oz.  Put  the 
ingredients  into  a  large  cask,  well  mix  and  let 
them  lie  a  month,  occasionally  stirring. 

Remarks.  Equal  parts  of  fully  ripe  MoreOo 
and  black  cherries  produce  the  richest  cordial. 

BRANDY,  CARAWAY.  Prep.  L  Steep  4 
oz.  of  bruised  caraway  seeds  and  2  lbs.  of  sugar  in 
1  rallon  of-  British  brandy,  for  a  fortnight 

II.  Sugar  1  lb.;  caraways  1  oz.;  3  bitter  al- 
monds; spirits  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  1 
quart;  (or  spirit  22  u. p.  ^  a  gallon.)  Macerate 
ha  above. 

BRANDY,  DANTZIC.  This  s  distnied  from 
rye,  ground  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromatJciia. 
It  has  a  mixed  flavor  of  orrice  and  cinnamon. 

BRANDY,  LEMON.  Prep.  I.  Sleep  i  Ih. 
of  fresh  lemon  peel  and  J  a  dozen  lemons,  cut  ia 
slices,  in  1  gallon  of  brandy,  for  a  week»  then  add 
1  lb.  of  lump  sugar. 

.  II.  l^roof  spirit  7  gallons ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
drachms ;  sugar  5  11^. ;  tartaric  acid  1  oz.,  dis- 
solved in  water  2  gallons;  coloring  q.  s.  Mix, 
and  rummage  repeatedly  for  14  days.  Remar'kM. 
Sometimes  milk  is  added  to  the  above,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1  quart  (boiling  hot)  to  every  gallon. 

BRANDY,  MALT.  Malt  spirit,  flavored  with 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  and  terra  Japonica,  and  col- 
ored with  treacle,  or  spirit  coloring.  (See  Brit 
Brandt.) 

BRANDY,  ORANGE.  This  may  be  made 
in  a  similar  way  to  lemon  brandy. 

BRANDY,  PEACH.  Prep.  1.  From  peach«« 
by  .fermentation  and  distillation.  Much  used  in 
the  United  States,  where  peaches  are  very  cheap. 

II.  Bruise  the  peaches,  then  steep  them  in  twice 
their  weight  of  British  brandy,  or  malt  spirit ; 
lastly,  express  the  liquor. 

III.  Bitter  almoncu  (bruised)  2  oz. ;  proof  apirit 
(light)  10  gallons ;  water  3  gallons ;  sugar  5  or  6 
lbs.;  orange-flower  water  {  a  pint  fiiizy  and 
macerate  for  14  days. 

*«*  Color  with  brandy  coloring,  if  required 
darker. 

BRANDY,  RASPBERRY.  Prep.  I.  Poor  as 
much  brandy  over  raspberries  as  will  just  cover 
them ;  let  it  stand  for  24  hours,  then  drain  it  aS^ 
and  replace  it  with  a  like  quantity  of  fresh  spirit ; 
after  24  hours  more,  drain  this  off  and  replace  it 
with  water ;  lastly,  drain  well,  and  press  the  rasp- 
berries quite  dry.  Next  add  sugar  to  the  mixed 
liquors,  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  to  every  gallon, 
along  with  a  }  of  a  pint  of  orange-flower  watec 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  mashed  -raspberries  and 
brandy  together,  let  them  stand  for  24  houre,  then 
press  out  the  liquor.  Sweeten  as  above,  and  add 
a  little  cinnamon  and  cloves,  if  agreeable  ;  lastly, 
strain. 

BRASS.    An  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc 

Hist,  and  Prep.  Brass  was  formerly  mann&e- 
tured  by  cementmg  granulated  copper,  or  copper 
clippings,  with  calcined  calamine  and  charcoal,  in 
crucibles,  exposed  to  a  bright  heat    The  alloy 
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Ibniid  in  lamps  «t  tha  bottom  of  th«  onietble 
on  oooUng.  Theao  were  xemolted  and  cast  into 
ingotaL  At  the  praoent  day,  bram  is  generally 
made  by  direct  onion  of  the  metakb  Thw  procem 
lequiree  much  eare,  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
ef  fusibility  of  ao^ipv  and  zinc.  The  proper  quan- 
tity of  zinc  is  6nt  melted,  and  slips  of  copper 
plunged  into  i^  which  are  rapidly  dissolved,  as  it 
were,  and  the  addition  is  cpntinued  until  an  alloy 
is  fbnned,  somewhat  difficult  of  fusion,  when  the 
remainder  of  the  copper  is  added.  The  brass  thus 
formed  is  broken  into  pieces,  and  remelted  under 
charcoal,  and  a  psoper  addition  of  either  zinc  or 
c(^^)er  made,  to  bring  it  up  to  the  color  and  qual- 
ity desired.  It  *b  next  cast  into  plates,  or  other 
iotms,  in  moulds  of  granite.  When  snbmitted  to 
the  roIIing-presB  for  reduction  to  thin  plates,  it-re^ 
quires  to  undergo  the  operation  of  annealix^  sey- 
ecal  tinMWF- 
Prtp.  L   {Fine  Braea.)    3  tnits  of  copper  to 

1  part  of  zinc  Rewuarke.  This  is  nearly  1  equiv- 
alent each  of  c<^>per  and  zinc,  if  the  equivalent 
cf  the  former  metal  be  taken  at  63*2 ;  or  2  equiv- 
alei^  of  eoppv  to  1  equivalent  of  zinc,  if  it  be 
taken,  with  Liebig  and  Berzelius,  at  31'6.  ^ 

iL  Copper  4  ports,,  zinc  1  part  An  excellent 
snd  vary  usefoi  brass. 

III.  {GoUL-c^Ured  Brmu.)  Syn.  Red  Bkass. 
Dutch  Gold.  Tomsao.  Similok.  Peinob's 
Mjbtai.  '  Pinchbeck,  Slc 

o.  Copper  and  zinc,  equal  parts. 

b.  Copper  2  parti ;  zinc  1  or  1^  partik  This  is 
Maoheim  gold. 

e«  C<^vper  3  to  5}  puts;  zinc  1  |Mrt.  Deep 
eoUwed. 

Remarke.  The  pn^Mirtion  of  zinc  in  this  alloy 
is  altered  to  suit  the  color  and,  other  pn^rties  to 
thd  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  often 
varies  from  ^  to  i,  or  |-  of  the  weight  of  the  alloy^ 
At  the  celebrated  works  of  HegermUhl,  near  Pots- 
dam, the  proportions  are  11  parts  of  cqiper  to  two 
of  zinc,  which  produces  a  metal  which  is  after- 
wards rolled  into  sheets  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Dutch  ieaf-gold. 

BRASS,  BUTTON.  {Beat.)  h  Copper  8 
parts ;  zinc  5  parts,  ss  above. 

IL  {Common.)  Copper  50  parts;  zinc 40  parts ; 
tin  4  parts ;  lead  6  parts. 

BRASS,  FOR  SOLDER.  Syn,  Haeo  Sol- 
naa.  I.  12  parts  of  brass ;  6  parts  of  zino,  and  1 
of  tin,  melted  together. 

IL  2  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of  zina    . 

IIL.  (Fery  otrong.)  ^  parts  of  brass,  and  1  of 
zinc. 

BRASS,  TURNER'S.    98  parts  of  brass,  and 

2  of  lead.  Remarko.  The  addition  of  lead  im- 
proves the  brass  for  the  uses  of  the  turner,  but 
lessens  its  malleability. 

BRASS,  CLEANING  OF.  Brass  and  cop. 
per  are  best  cleaned  with  sweet  oil  and  tripoli, 
powdered  bath-brick,  rotten-stone,  or  red  brick- 
dust,  rubbed  on  with  flannel  and  polished  with 
leather.  *  A  strong  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water 
gives  brass  a  fine  color.  Vitriol  and  spirits  of  salts 
make  brass  and  copper  very  brigfai,  but  they  very 
soon  tarnish,  and' consequently  require  more  fre- 
quent cleaning.  A  strong  lye  of  roche-olum  and 
water  will  also  improve  brass. 

Brass  inlaid  work  may  be  cleaned  as  follows  :— 


Mix  tripoli  and  Unseed  oil,  and  dip  iaio  it  a  rtibbai 
of  hat,  with  which  polish  the  woric  If  the  wood 
be  thaaj  or  rosewood,  polish  it  with  a  tittle  finely- 
powdered  elder-ashes ;  or  make  a  paste  of  rotten- 
stone,  a  little  starch,  sweet-oil,  and  oxalic  acid, 
mixed  with  water.  The  ornaments  of  a  French 
clock  are,  however,  best  cleaned  with  bread- 
crumb, carefully  rubbed,  so  as  not  to  spoil  the 
woodwork.  Ormolu,  candlesticks,  lamps,  and 
branches,  may  be  cleaned  with  soap  and  water. 
They  will  bear  more  cleaning  than  lacquered  ar- 
ticles, which  are  spoiled  by  frequent  tubbing,  or 
by  acids,  or  strong  alkalis. 

BRASS  COATING.  I.  Brass  plates  and  lods 
may  be  covered  with  a  superficial  coating  of  brass, 
by  exposing  %em  in  a  heated  state  to  the  fumes 
of  melted  zinc,  at  a  high  temperature,  l/se.  For 
roiling  into  thiik  plates,  or  drawmg  into  wire.  The 
celebrated  spurious  gold  wire  (rf  Lyons  is  thus 
made.  * 

IL  VesBBA  of  copper  may  be  coated  with  brass, 
internally,  by  filling  them  with'  water  strongly 
ackliilated  with  munaftic  acid,  sdding  some  amal- 

Sm  of  zinc  and  cream  of  tartar,  and  then  boiUng 
:  a  short  time. 

BRASS-COLORED  PIGMENT.  Syn,  Beam 
Brobizb.  Prep.  L  {R»d.)  Grind  copper  filings, 
Cr  precipitated  powder  of  coppef,  witb  a  little  red 
oohie. 

IL  {Yellow  or  gold-edored.)  Gold-colored 
brass,  or  Dutch  leaf  reduced  to  a  very  fine  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  Both  these  powders  are  mixed  up 
with  varnish,  and  used  as  a.  paint  No  more 
should  be  mixed  at  a  time  than  wanted  for  imme- 
diate use.  Tl>ey  are  also  used  by  dusting  them 
over  any  surface,  previously  covered  with  varnish 
to  make  them  adhere.     (See  Oxide  op  Copper.) 

BRASS-COLORED  VARNISH.  Prep.  Dis- 
solve  1  oz.  each  of  pale  shell  lac  and  gum  sanda- 
rach,  in  ^  a  pii)t  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine. 

Uee.  To  mix  up  the  preceding  powders. 

BRASS,  PASTE  FOR  CLEANING.  Prep. 
L  Soft  soap  2  oz.,  rotten-stone  4  oz. ;  beat  them 
to  a  paste. 

IL  Rotten-stone  made  into  a  paste  with  sweet 
oU. 

III.  Rotten^stone  4  oz. ;  oxalic  acid  1  oz. ;  sweet 
oil  1|  oz. ;  turpentine  enough  to  make  a  paste. 

U»e.  To  dean  brsss.  The  fiist  and  last  an 
best  applied  with  a^  IttUe  Water..  The  second, 
with  a  little  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  sweet  olL  Both 
require  friction  with  soft  leather. 

BRASS  ORNAMENTS,  PRESERVATION 
OF.  Brass  oniaments,  when  not  gilt  or  lacquered, 
may  be  cleansed,  and  a  fine  color  given  to  them 
by  two  simple  processes.  The  first  is  to  beat  sal 
ammoniac  into  a  fine  powder,  then  to  moisten  it 
with  soft  water,  rubbing  it  on  the  ornaments, 
which  must  be  afterwards  rubbed  dry  with  hrsa 
and  whiting.  The  second  is  to  wash  the  brass- 
work  with  roche  alum  boiled  to  a  strong  lye,  in 
the  proportion  of  an  ounce  to  a  pint ;  when  dry, 
itvnust  be  rubbed  with  fine  tripoli.  Either  of  these 
processes  will  give  to  brass  the  brilliancy  of  gold. 

BRASS  STAIN.  L  Cut  sheet-bnss  into 
small  pieces,  and  expose  it  to  a  strong  beat  for  2 
or  3  days,  then  powder  it,  and  again  expose  it  for 
several  days  to  a  like  heat ;  again  powder  and  sift» 
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and  expose  it  a  third  time  to  heat,  (eating  it  occa- 
aonally,  to  see  if  it  be  properly  biunt.  When  this 
is  the  case,  a  little  of  it  fused  with  glass  will 
make  the  latter  swell  and  froth  up. 

UseMj  ^e  It  imparts  to  glass  a  green  tint, 
passing  into  torquoise. 

II.  Calcine  equal  parts  of  plate-brass  and  sul- 
phur, stratified  together  in  a  crucible,  until  they 
become  friable;  Uien  powder  and  expose  them 
again,  as  last 

Use.  Imparts  a  calcedony  red  or  yellow  tinge 
to  glass  by  fusion,  according  to  the  mode  of 
using  it 

BRAWN,  CHOICE.  When  young,  the 
homy  parts  feel  moderately  tender ;  if  the  rind  be 
hard,  it  is  old. 

BRAWN,  MOCK.  Prep.  Take  the  head  and 
belly  piece  of  a  young  ponder,  well  saltpetred; 
split  the  head  and  boilit ;  take  out  the  bones  and 
cut  it  to  pieces ;  then  take  four  ox-feet  boiled  ten- 
der, and  cut  them  in  thin  pieces ;  lay  them  in  the 
belly  piece,,  with  the  head  cut  small;  roll  it  up 
tight  with  s^eet  tin,  and  boil  it  four  or  five  hours* 
When  it  comes  out,  set  it  up  on  one  end,  put  a 
trencher  on  it  within  the  tin,  press  it  down  with  a 
large  weight,  and  let  it  stand  all  night  ^The  next 
morning  take  it  out  of  the  tin,  and  bind  it  with  a 
fillet,  put  it  into  cold  salt  and  water,  and  it  will 
be  fit  for  use ;  it  will  keep  a  long  time,  if  firesh 
salt  and  water  are  put  into  it  every  four  days. 

BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syri.  Sapan  Wood.  Saint 
Maetha  W09D.  Fernambuca.  This  wood  is 
much  used  in  dyeing.  A  decoction  is  made  by 
boiling  for  some  hours  in  hard  spring  water,  and 
this  is  generally  kept  for  some  time,  or  until  it  un- 
dergoes a  species  of  fermentation,  as  it  is  thus 
found  to  yield  more  permanent  and  beautiful 
colon  than  whrn  employed  quite  new.  U^e,  To 
dye  red. 

BRAZIL  WOOD  DYE.  L  {For  cotton  and 
linen.)  a.  First  boil  the  goods  in  a  bath  of  su- 
mach, next  work  them  through  a  weak  mordant 
of  solution  of  tin,  and  then  run  them  through  the 
Brazil  bath,  lukewarm,    "j^his  ffives  a  bright  red. 

b.  First  alum  the  goods  and  rinse  them,  then 
give  them  a  mordant  ^solution  of  tin,  rinse  again, 
and  torn  tbem  through  the  dye-bath.  This  gives 
a  rose  color. 

Remarks.  The  shades  of  this  dye  may  be  va- 
ried by  the  strength  of  the  bath,  mordant,  &c.  A 
little  alum  added  to  the  Brazil-bath,  gives  a  pur- 
ple tint  1  lb.  of  Brazil  wood,  }  oz.  of  alum,  and 
2  oz.  of  tartar  will  dye  20  to  25  lbs.  of  cotton. 

II.  {For  eUk.)  The  silk,  after  being  well  al- 
umed  in  the  same  way  as  wool,  but  at  a  lower 
temperature,  is  rinsed,  and  passed  through  the  de- 
coction of  Brazil,  just  lukewarm. 

Remarko.  By  adding  a  littfe  alkali  to  the  bath, 
or  by  psssing  the  silk  through  a  water  holding  a 
little  alkali  in  solution,  after  it  is  dyed,  will  produce 
what  is  called  the  false  crimson.  When  wanted 
«f  a  very  deep  ciimBon,'a  little  logwood  is  added 
to  the  Brazil-bath.  In  this  way  any  shade  of  color 
may  be  produced. 

IIL  {For  wool.)  Boil  the  wool  in  water  hold- 
ing in  solution  5  parts  of  alum  and  1  of  tartar,  for 
1  hour ;  tbon  let  it  lie  in  the  cold  liquor  for  several 
days,  frequently  moving  it  about ;  lastly,  boil  it  in 
a  decoction  of  Brazil  for  }  an  hour. 


BRAZIUNE.  Syn.  Breziunb.  The  color* 
ing  principle  of  Brazil  wood,  obtamed  by  Chevrenl 
in  small  orange-colored  needles.  It  is  soluble  in 
both  water  and  alcohol ;  alkalis  turn  it  vicdet, 
acids  yellow.    With  alum  it  dyes  red 

BRAZING.  The  operation  of  uniting  the  edges 
of  pieces  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  &c.,  by  means  of 
hard  solder. 

.  Proc.  The  edges,  a^r  being  filed  quite  clean, 
ar«  oovered  with  a  mixture  of  hard  solder  and 
powdered  borax,  made  into  a  paste  with  water. 
The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  afterwards 
exposed  in  a  cl^ar  fire  to  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt 
the  solder. 

Remarks.  In  some  cases  a  little  silver  is  added 
to  the  solder,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  **  «zi- 
ver  solder.**     < 

BREAD.  Principles  of  hread'tnaking,  ^. 
This  most  important  article  of  food*  is  made  of  the 
fiour  of  different  grains,  but  only  those  that  con- 
tain gluten  admit  of  conversion  into  light  spongy 
bread.  Hence  it  is  that  wheat  flour  is  best  calcu- 
lated for  this  purpose.  When  flour  is  made  into  a 
stifi*  paste  or  dough  with  water,  and  rolled  into 
cakes  and  baked,. it  forms  biscuits,  or  unleavened 
bread,  which  was^  once  the  only  description  known. 
When  the  dough,  previously  to  baking,  is  left  for 
some  time  in  a  moderately  warm ^  place,  varying 
from  80^  to  120^,  a  state  of  fermentation  comes 
on,  formerly  called  the  panary  fermentation,  but 
which  is,  in  reality,  the  sugar  of  the  flour  gradu- 
ally undergoing  the  process  of  conversion  into  al- 
cohol, and  resembles  in  every  respect  the  same 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  manufacture  of 
wine,  beer,  &c.  During  this  process,  a  large 
quaiftity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  liberated,  and  the 
toughness  of  the  dough  preventing,  its  escape,  the 
whole  mass  becomes  pufied  up  and  spongyt  and  a 
light  porous  paste  is  formed,  ready  for  baking  into 
bread.  The  natural  proceoB  of  fermenting  the 
dough  jiist  described,  is,  however,  subject  to  much 
uifcertainty,  and  is  inconvenient  from  the  time  it 
occupies  to  complete  it,  and  the  tendency  the 
dough  has  to  run  into  the  acetous  fermentation, 
when  it  acquires  a  sour  and  disagreeable  taste,  and 
is  rendered  less  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  a  ferment^  which  at 
once  e]^citos  a  proper  state  of  fermentation 
throughout  the  mass,  and  speedily  renders  it  light 
and  spongy.  Leaven  or  dnugh,  already  in  a  state 
of  fermentation,  was  originally  employed  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  bread  so  made  was  hence  called 
leavened  bread.  '  But  this  has  been  wholly  super- 
seded by  barm  or  yeast  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  that  is  essential  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread, 
is  to  add  a  proper  quantity  of  yeast  to  the  dough, 
and  to  allow  it  to  remain  for  a  short  time  in  a 
wann  place,  until  it  rises  or  becomes  spongy, 
when  it  must  be  subjected  to  the  operation  of  ba- 
kjng.  If  the  process  be  well  managed,  and  the 
flour  be  good,  bread  of  superior  quality  will  Le 
produced. 

Process  of  making  bread.  In  preparing  his 
dough,  the  modem  baker  takes  a  part  of  the  water 
needed  for  the  batch,  and  having  warmed  it  to  a 
temperature  of  about  80°  or  90°,  dissolves  his  salt 
therein,  and  then  adds  the  yeast  and  a  portion  of 
the  flour.  These  he  wotks  up  into  a  dough,  which 
he  sets  aside  in  a  warm  place  usually  provided  for 
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tfw  parpoM,  tuid  ealled  the  *<  huadiw  trough,'* 
when  it  booh  begins  to  ferment  ana  ewell  up. 
Hub  proceflB  m  eakled  "  netting  the  tponge"  and 
loooidmg  to  the  proportien  the  water  in  it  bean 
to  the  whole  quantity  that  ia  to  be  used,  it  re- 
the  name  of  "  whole,**  **  half,"  or  "  quarter 
~^  The  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  in  the 
pcDoea  of  fermentation,  cauaea  the  apondre  to 
heave  and  swell,  and  ^en  the  sorface  bunts,  it« 
flifandca,  aad  then  swells  again  and  again  in  a 
■milar  manner.  This  action  would  go  on  for 
some  time,  if  not  interfered  with ;  but  the  baker 
is  eaiefnl  t«  stop  it  before  it  has  cotemunicated  a 
soomeas  to  the  maas.  After  the  farst,  or  at*  the 
furthest  after  the  second  or  third  **  dropping  of 
the  oponge/*  be  adds  the  remainmg  quantity  of 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  neeesMry  to  form  the  batch. 
Tlieae  lia  moorponttes  by  long  and  laborious 
kneadingp,  until  the  entire  mass  acquires  uniform- 
ity^ and  is  sufficiently  tough  and  elastic  to  bear 
tlM  pressure  of  the  hand  without  adhering  to  it 
1^  dough  ii.  now  left  to  itself  for  a  few  houn, 
during  which  time  feimentation  goes  'on,  after 
which  the  inflated  vfom  is  again  kneaded,  when  it 
ii  ready  to  be  cut  onto  pieces  and  weighed.  These 
pieeea  are  then  shaped  into  loavsa,  and  set  aside 
Isr  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  they  swell 
vp  to  nearly  double  their  former  sise ;  they  am 
then'placed  in  the  oven  and  baked.  During,  this 
operation  they  continue  for  a  time  to  increase  in 
iiae,  in  consequence  of  the  dilation  of  the  pent-up 
gas  by  the  heat  of  the  oven,  until  at  tength  the 
femientation  is  checked,  and  the  dough  TOOomes 
too  solid  to  admit  of  further  alteratiflin. 

Remarko.  A  number  of  other  proeeaMa  are  used 
by  oooka  and  confeetionen  to  niake  the  different 
varietiea  of  fancy  bread,  cakes^  puddings,  &«.j 
BMM^of  which  vary  according  to  the  peculiar  char- 
acteristic it  is  desired  to  communicate  to  them. 
Thus  some  kinds  of  cakes  and  pastes  are  made  to 
eat  **  short"  as  it  is  called,  or  are  rendered  leas 
tenacious,  and  a  species  of  britUeness  imparted  to 
them  by  the  addition  of  starch  and  sugar.  In 
pastry  a  similar  effect  and  peculiar  lig^neas  is 
produced  by  butter  or  lard,  while  in  some  articles, 
white  of  egg,  gum -water,  isinglass,  and  other  ad- 
besivB  substances  are  added  to  produce  an  exceed- 
ingiY  light  and  porous  mass. 

The  different  varietieo  of  Inread  made  in  Eng- 
land vary  chiefly  in  their  quality,  according  to  the 
flour  of  which  they  are  formed.  The  best  white 
kread  is  made  from  the  purest  wheat  flour ;  ordt- 
Mffry  wheaten  bread,  of  flour  to  which  a  little  of 
the  finest  bran  has  been-  added ;  oeeonde,  from 
flour  oontoining  a  still  larger  portion  of  bran ;  and 
common  household  bread,  from  flour  produced  by 
grinding  the  whole  substance  of  the  grain  without 
any  separation  of  the  bran.  Symnel  bread,  man- 
cbet  or  roU  bread,  and  French  bread  are  varieties 
made  o(  the  purest  flour,  from  the  finest  wheat,  a 
little  milk  being  usually  added  for  rolls,  and  butter 
and  eggs  for  choicer  purposes.  Several  other  minor 
kinds  of  bread  are  also  made,  varied  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sundry  trifles,  as  sugar,  currants,  and  other 
palatable  ingrvdienla.  The  Scotch  <*  short  bread" 
ii  made  from  a  very  thick  dough,  to  which  butter, 
sugar,  orange-peelt  and  spices,  are  added.    (See 
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are  made.  The  **pm,n  6is^'  is  the  ooarMst  sort, 
and  ii  made  of  a  mixtnra  of  groats  and  wheat 
flour ;  the  *<|Mitfi  6i#  bUm^  is  made  of  a  miztum 
of  oatmeal  and  wheat  flour;  the  «jiatn  blarui"  of 
flour  from  which  the  finest  portion  has  been  sifted ; 
the  *<  pain  mollei,"  or  soft  bread,  is  made  of  the 
purest  wheat  flour,  from  the  finest  grain;  the 
"pain  ehaland,"  made  from  the  same  materials 
i|s  the  last,  but  the  paste  is  pounded ;  the  "  pain 
ehapali"  is  a  malL  variety  of  bread,  similar  to  the 
French  or  roll  bread  of  England ;  the  "  pain  comti" 
is  a  kind  of  small  bread,  nftmed  from  being  done 
up, into  four-comeRid  pieces;  the  "pain  de  la 
reined  is  another  variety  of  small  broful,  and  the 
"  pain  gruau"  ii  a  brnd  which  has  been  made 
of  llite  yean  in  Paris,  prepared  from  the  small 
granular  particles  sepan^ed  from  the  best  wheat 
after  a  sUght  grinding.  The  French  have  also 
their  soup  bread  and  their  country  white  bread, 
besides  several  other  Tarieties,  not  mentk>ned  in 
the  above  list 

In  the  manufhctnre  of  white  bread  tnm  dam- 
aged or  inferior  flour,  a  large  quantity  of  alum  is 
employed  by  the  baken,  but  with  the  best  flour  no 
alum  is  reqjdrod.  The  utmost  beauty,  spongineas, 
and  sweetness,  may  be  given  to  bread  without  the 
.addition  of  one  particle  A  alum,  provided  the  best 
materials  are  employed.  As  such  is  not,  howeyer^ 
generally  the  case,  it  ii  a  common  practice  with 
Uie  boken  to  introduce  4  or  5  oe.  of  ahmi  to  every 
sack  of  flour,  or  about  1  ox.  to  each  bushel.  The 
method  of  detecting  this  adulteration  will  be  pres- 
ently esmlained.  The  proper  quantity  of  salt  to  be 
used  is  6  or  7  lbs.  to  the  sack,  or  H  lbs.  to  the 
bushel.  1  sack  of  the  best  flour,  and  6  lbs.  of  salt, 
on^t  to  yield  about  360  lbs.  of  good  bread,  and  a 
sack  of  seconds  345  to  350  lbs.  St  bread. 

Wheaten  bread,  made  of  pure  materials,  is  one 
of  the  most  wboleaome  articles  of  food,  and  has 
been  justly  termed  the  stoff  of  life.  When  wefl 
fermented  and  baked,  it  is  very  easy  of  digesti<». 
It  should  never  be  eaten  till  it  has  stood  24  houn 
after  being  taken  out  of  the  oven,  as  newer  bread 
is  apt  to  disagree*  with  the  stomach,  frequently  pro- 
ducing flatulence,  heartburn*  and  indigestion. 

iidtti^  This  is  often  carried  to  a  fearful  extent : 
Mr.  Aocum  says,  "  The  bakere'  flour  is  very  often 
made  of  the  wont  kinds  of  damaged  foreign 
wheat,  and  other  cereal  grains  mixed  with  them 
in  grinding  the  wheat  mto  flour.  In  this  capital, 
no  fewer  than  six  distinct  kinds  of  wheaten  flour 
are  brought  into  the  market  They  are  called 
fine  flour,  seconds,  middlings',  fins  middlings,  coarM 
middlings,  and  twenty-penny  flour.  Common  gar- 
den beans  and  peas  are  also  frequently  ground  up 
among  the  London  bread  flour. 

**The  smallest  quantKy  of  alum  that  can  be 
emptoyed  with  effect  to  produce  a  white,  light, 
and  porous  Iwead,  from  an  inferior  kind  of  flour,  I 
have  my  own  baker's  authority  to  state,  is  from  3 
to  4  oz.  to  a  sack  of  flour  weighing  240  fbs." 

"  The  following  account  of  making  a  sack  of 
five  biMhels  of  flour  into  bread,  is  taken  from  Dr. 
P.  Markham's  *  Considerations  on  the  Ingredients 
used  in  the  Adulteration  of  Flour  and  Bread,' 
(p.  21 :)  5  bushels  of  flour;  8  ox.  of  alum ;  4  Iba. 
of  salt ;  i  gallon  of  y^ast,  mixed  with  about  3  gal- 
lons of  water. 

<^  Another  substaaoa  ampl*^^  ky  fraudnleat 
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It  IB,  perhapa,  more  ft$quentlif  used,  and  in  a 
greater  variety  of  compiaiuts,  than  any  other 
medicine. 

CALUMBINE.  Syn.  Caix>nbinb.  The  bit- 
ter principle  of  calumba  root  It  'm  extracted  by 
alcohol  or  ether  from  the  root,  reduced  to  a  ooarae 
powder,  and  is  purified  by  repeated  resolutions  and 
evaporations.  When  pure,  it  forms  prinnatic  crys- 
tals, or  delicate  white  needles ;  it  readily  combines 
with  acetic  acid,  and  the  compound  is  intensely 
bitter ;  hence  vinegar,  or  sour  vme,  would  be  the 
best  menstruum  to  make  infusion  of  calumba  with. 
The  properties  of  calumbine  are  similar  to  those  of 
calumba  root 

CALVES'  FEET  JELLY.  Prep.  For  each 
foot  take  3  pints  of  water,  and  boil  it  to  one-half; 
then  let  it  cool,  and  skim  off  the  fat  It  must  now 
be  boiled  for  2  or  3  minutes,  with  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  and  a  little  spice,  when  it  should  be  re- 
moved ttom  the  fire,  strained  through  a  flannel 
bag,  and  the  juice  of  a  lemon  and  a  glass  of  wine 
added ;  when  cooled  a  little,  it  may  be  put  into 
glasses  or  forms. 

Remark*.  If  wanted  very  transparent,  the  jelly, 
alter  the  fat  is  removed,  should  be  gently  warmed* 
just  enough  to  melt  it,  and  then  well  bsaten  with 
ihe  white  of  an  egg  and  the  seasoning,  after  which 
it  must  be  brought  to  a  boil  for  a  minute  or  two, 
when  it  will  be  ready  for  straining,  and  being 
mixed  with  the  wine.  The  addition  of  a  little  beet- 
root juice  will  give  it  a  beautiful  color.  The  calf's 
feet  should  not  be  bought  ready  boiled,  but  only 
scalded.  Cows'  feet  or  heels  make  as  good  jelly 
as  that  from  calves'  feet^  and  are  much  more  eeo* 
nomical. 

CALX  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Diaphoeetio 
Antimont.  Impure  antimonious  acid,  prepared  by 
deflagrating  crude  antimony  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  mltpetre. 

CAMELEON,  MINERAL.  Prep.  Heat  to 
redness  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese,  and  nitre  or  potassa. 

Prop.,  ^c.  When  dissolved  in  water,  its  solu- 
tion, at  first  grc^,  passes  spontaneously  through 
all  the  colored  rays  to  the  red,  when,  if  potassa  be 
added,  the  color  retrogrades  until  it  reaches  the 
original  green.  The  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
chlorine,  renders  the  solution  coloriess.  The  addi- 
tion of  ^  weak  acid,  or  even  boiling  or  agitating  the 
liquid,  wilt  turn  it  from  green  to  red. 

CAMERA  LUCIDA.  An  instrument  mvent- 
ed  by  Dr.  WoUaston,  for  the  pnipose  of  enabling 
persons  Ignorant  of  drawing  or  perspective,  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  distant  objects  or  landscapes  with 
accuracy. 

Prin.  and  Cons.  When  a  ray  of  light  (r)  falls 
upon  a  quadrangular  glass  prism,  (tf,)  it  is  bent  by 
two  reflections,  (at  c  and  d,)  and  thrown  upwards 
where  it  may  be  xeceived  by  the  eye,  to  which  it 
will  appear  described  on  the  table  or  sheet  of  pa- 
P^'f  (/>)  placed  to  receive  it  The  point  of  a  pencil 
used  to  trace  any  object  on  the  paper,  can  also  be 
seen,  and  by  its  means  the  picture  may  therefore 
be  easily  copied.  Various  modifications  of  this  in- 
■trumeut  exist  When  the  prism  is  mounted  on  a 
stand,  and  a  thin  brass  plate,  with  a  small  hole 
through  it  for  the  eyepiece,  adjusted  thereto,  it 
forms  the  instrument  sold  by  the  opticians.  The 
image  may  be  magnified  or  lessened  by  placing  a 


lens,  80  as  either  to  intercept  the  rays  before  IImm 
strike  the  prism,  or  before  they  reach  the  eye.  Afl 
mgeniotts  person  will  readily  be  able  to  set  up  thl^ 
mstmment 


CAMERA  OBSCURA  Literally,  a  dmt^ 
chamber.  An  optical  app«jatns,  by  which  the  im- 
ages of  external  objects  are  thrown  upon  any  white 
Buriace,  placed  in  an  obscure  situation  to  receiva 
them,  yrhereby  they  are  represented  in  their  natu- 
ral forms  and  colors. 

Prin.  and  Cone.  A  convex  lens  (B)  is  placed  in 
a  hole  admitting  the  light  into  a  darkened  box  or 
chamber,  (il,)  which,  falling  on  a  white  ground 
(D)  within  the  room,  produces  an  inverted  picture 
of  every  object  within  its  range.  The  image  thus 
formed  may  be  restored  to  its  natural  position,  by 
allowing  the  rays  of  light  to  pass  through  two 
lenses  instead  of  one,  or  by  receiving  the  rays  on 
a  mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  when  the  im- 
age will  be  thrown  on  the  floor  in  its  original  posi- 
tion. The  picture  may  be  viewed  through  an  ob- 
long aperture  cut  in  the  box,  or  the  experiment 
may  be  performed  in  a  darkened  room,  by  placing 
the  lens  in  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  allowing  the  im- 
age to  fall  on  the  wall,  (white,)  or  a  sheet  of  paper 
stretched  to  receive  it  The  following  engraving 
will  explain  the  construction  of  this  instrument. 


Jl^  A  box  formed  of  two  pArts.  to  slide  one  within  ttas 
other,  lo  adjust  the  •creen  or  hind  whII  to  leceiva  the 
imiige. 

S,  Convex  lent. 

C  External  object. 

/>,  Ditto  painted  in  a  revened  posltton  on  a  acieea  or 
wall. 

« 

When  intended  as  an  instrument  for  t^ing 
views  or  portraits,  the  image  is  thrown  upon  a 
mirror  placed  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and  resting  on 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  by  whieh  means  it  is  thrown 
upwards  against  a  plate  of  glass,  also  placed  at  a 
similar  angle.  On  this  is  laid  a  piece  of  semi- 
transparent  paper,  when  the  object  is  seen  painted 
on  it,  and  may  be  traced  out  with  a  pencil. 

CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Camphirk.  KAMPHni* 
Camphora,  (Lat)  MieL  and  Source.  The  cam- 
phor of  commerce  is  a  natural  production.  It  m 
principally  extracted  from  the  laurus  camphora, 
or  laurel  camph<»'  tree,  but  it  is  also  found  m 
several  other  memben  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
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A  ■  oecaflonally  foond  in  nnall  manes,  between 
ito  hut  and  Um  wood,  in  a  perfectly  pure  state. 
Tbe  Chineee  and  Japanese  extract  Uie  camphor 
hf  caUiogf  the  wood  into  small  pieces,  and  boiling 
il  with  water  in  iron  Teswb, — ^which  are  covered 
with  large  earthen  capitals  or  domes, — lined  with 
lieaitFBW.  As  the  water  hoils,  the  camphor  is 
foUiied  along  with  the  steam,  and  condenses  on 
(he|^w,  under  the  form  of  grayish  granulations. 
In  Ab  state  it  is  collected  and  transported  to  En- 
npe,  when  it  undergoes  the  process  of  refining  mto 
vbite  camphor. 

Frsc  of  Refining,  100  parts  of  crude  camphor 
an  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of  quicklime  and  ani- 
Bttl  charcoal,  and  placed  in  a  thin  globular  glass 
nm\t  sunk  in  a  sand-bath.  The  heat  is  then 
eautionaly  applied,  and  the  vessel  gradually  and 
euefuUy  raised  out  of  the  sand  as  the  sublimation 
goes  00.  When  this  is  completed,  the  whole  is 
•lloired  t9  cool. 

Remark$.  If  the  process  be  conducted  too  slow- 
ly, or  at  a  heat  under  375°  Fahr.,  the  product 
will  be  flaky,  and  consequently  unsaleable,  with- 
out remelting  or  subliming.  An  improvement  on 
thig  process  would  be,  simply  to  sublime  the*  above 
mixture  in  any  convenient  vessel,  furnished  with 
1  Urge  and  well-cooled  receiver,  and  to  remelt 
the  product  in  close  vessels  under  pressure,  when 
it  hould  be  cooled  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Prof^  I7«es,  ^e.  A  white  serai-ciystalline  solid, 
Toy  Tolatile  at  common  temperatures.  Soluble 
in  alcohol,  ether,  oils,  and  acetic  acid,  and  suffi- 
ciently 80  in  water  (about  1}  gis.  to  1  oz.)  to  im- 
put  its  characteristic  smell  and  taste.  It  is  stim- 
olant,  narcotic,  anodyne,  and  diaphoretic,  and  is 
given  in  dosK  of  2  to  20  gzs.,  in  the  form  of  piUs 
or  boloi,  or  made  into  an  emulsion  with  yelk  of 
ffg,  mpcilage,  or  almonds.  An  overdose  of  cam- 
phor in  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  poisoning. 
Tbe  bert  antidote  is  opium.  Camphor  is  frequent- 
ly put  mto  wardrolM»  and  clothes-trunks,  to  keep 
twny  iaoects,  and  it  is  used  to  make  the  white 
■taa.  and  fire  of  the  pyrotechnist  Mixed  with 
copal,  it  rendeisthat  gum  soluble  in  some  essential 
oils  and  alcohol.  (See  Copai.)  Mixed  with  six 
time*  its  weight  of  clay,  and  distilled,  it  undergoes 
deoompoHtion,  and  yields  a  yellow  aromatic  oH, 
snellin;  strongly  of  thyme  and  rosemary,  which, 
1  am  told,  is  much  used  to  adulterate  some  of  the 
Bore  costly  essential  oils. 

CAMPHOR,  ARTIFICIAL.  Kind  first  dis- 
coTered,  and  Trommsdorff  and  Boullay  confirmed 
tbe  fact,  that  i^tified  oil  of  turpentine,  exposed  to 
tbe  action  of  muriatic  acid,  absorbs  that  gas  with 
|ke  prodaction  of  a  white  crystalline  mass  resem- 
umg  camphor. 

CAMPHOR  FROM  ESSENTIAL  OILS. 
Pnp.fc  By  careful  distillation  of  i  of  the  oU,  the 
nouiiung  portion,  on4)euig  coded,  will  be  ibund  to 
MDtain  a  species  of  camphor,  on  separating  which, 
•adredistiUingthe  remainder  of  the  oU,  2  or  3  times, 
too  whole  of  the  camphor  may  be  obtained.  Oil 
9f  memory,  treated  m  this  way,  yields  about  10| 
of  camphor ;  oU  of  sweet  marjoram  the  same ;  oil 
IJH*  yields  13S;  o>7  of  lavender  25^.  That 
°|">|i  n^  oU  forms  cubical  crystals^  insoluble  m 
atfae  acid ;  that  from  maijoram  oil  is  scarcely  vda- 
vont  mfiammable.  By  keeping  the  oils  kMsely 
•mad,  and  in  a  oool  place»  they  produoe  a  larger 


portion  of  this  pseudo-camphor.  The  substaoM 
called  anieeed  camphor  is  procured  by  pouring  off 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  oil,  after  it  has  been  par- 
tially frozen  by  exposure  to  a  cool  atmosphere. 

CAMPHOR  CAKE.  Prep,  I.  Camphar  lini- 
ment, (P.  L.,)  1  oz. ;  melted  spermaceti  1  drachm ; 
mix. 

II.  White  almond  oil  4  oz  ;  spermaceti  }  oz. ; 
melt,  add  camphor,  (cut  smtJi,)  1  oz. ;  stir  until 
melted,  then  pour  it  into  shapes  and  allow  it  to 
crystallize. 

CAMPHOR  JULEP,  CONCENTRATED 
Syn.  EsBBNca  of  Camphox.  Prep,  Camphor  1 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  10  oz.  by  weight;  dissolve. 
Use,  20  drops,  added  to  1  fluid  oz.  of  pure  cold 
water,  makes  transparent  camphor  julep. 

CAMPHOR,  TO  POWDER.  Camphor  may 
be  beaten  in  a  mortar  for  some  time,  without  being 
reduced  to  powder,  but  if  it  be  first  broken  with 
the  pestie,  and  then  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops  « ** 
spirit  of  wine,  it  may  be  readily  pulverized.  Pow- 
dered oamphor  is  much  used  in  tooth  powders,  fire- 
works, &c 

CAMPHORATED  ACETIC  ACID.  Prep, 
Dissolve  ^  of  camphor,  in  Jvtss  of  acetic  acra, 
(P.  E.)     Use.  Similar  to  aromatic  vinegar. 

CAMPHORATED  CHALK.  Syn,  Crbta- 
caoDs  Tooth  Powder.  Prep.  I.  Precipitated 
chalk  3  oz.;  camphor  1  oz.  Proe.  Add  a  few 
drops  of  Bjpmi  of  wme  to  the  camphor,  then  reduce 
it  to  a  fine  poS7der,  and  mix  it  (perfectiy)  with  the 
chalk ;  lastly,  pass  it  through  a  clean  sieve  of  sufii- 
cient  fineness. 

IL  Prepared  chalk  (not  precipitated)  7  oz.; 
camphor  1  oz. ;  as  last. 

Use.  Extensively  employed  as  a  dentifrice.  It 
should  be  kept  in  corked  botties,  to  prevent  thd 
camphor  flying  off. 

CAMPHORIC  ACID.  Prep.  Put  1  part  of 
camphor  and  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*33,  into 
a  glass  retort,  connected  with  a  receiver,  and  apply 
a  gradually  mcreasmg  heat,  until  vapors  cease  to 
be  extricated ;  then  i^d  the  camphor  that  has  been 
volatilized  to  the  acid  in  the  retort,  along  with  4 
or  5  parts  more  of  nitric  acid.  Repeat  the  prooess 
again  and  again,  until  20  parts  of  nitric  acid  have 
been  consumed.  When  the  whole  of  the  camphor 
is  acidified,  it  will  crystallize  m  the  remainmg 
liquor.  When  the  whole  is  perfectiy  cold,  it  must 
be  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  well  washed  with  dis- 
tilled water,  after  which  it  must  be  dissolved  in  boilr 
ing  water,  evaporated  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  aside  to 
crystallize. 

Prop.  The  er3rstals  somewhat  resemble  those  of 
muriate  of  anunonia.  They  are  soluble  in  alcohol^ 
and  are  not  precipitated  firom  it  by  water,  by  which 
camphoric  mad  may  be  distinguished  from  benz<MC 
acid.  With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  cam- 
phoiatesL  The  soluUe  camphorates  may  be  made 
by  digestmg  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  the  base 
in  a  hot  solution  of  the  acid,  and  the  msoluble  ones, 
by  double  decomposition. 

CAMPHORIC  ETHER.  Syn,  CAMraoiAn 
or  OxiDS  or  Ethulk.  Prep.  By  heating  cam- 
phoric acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  alcohol  together,  a 
colofleeB,  sirupy  liquid  is  formed,  which  must  bo 
submitted  to  distillation,  and  the  product  dissolved 
m  alcohol.  When  the  liquid  ceases  to  deposits  erys« 
tals  of  eamphorio  aekl,  water  must  be  added,  whstt 
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the  attention  of  organic  chemists,  from  being  a 
modification  of  the  principle '  called  proteine  by 
Mobler.  When  caseine  is  thrown  down  from 
milk  by  adding  an  acid,  it  combines  with  a  little 
of  it,  forming  a  kind  of  salt  With  sulphuric  acid 
a  sulphate  of  caseine  is  formed.  The  acid  may  be 
removed  by  means  of  carbonate  of  lead,  when 
pure  caseine  is  left  behind.  Lequmine  is  vegeta- 
ble caseine.  By  first  adding  a  little  caustic  potassa 
to  albumen,  and  then  some  alcohol,  a  precipitate 
is  formed,  having  all  the  properties  of  caseine. 
(Licbig.) 

C A  SKS,  PRESERVATION  6K  Casks  last 
longest  when  kept  either  in  a  dry  situation,  or  one 
uniformly  very  moist.  The  continual  variation 
from  the  one  to  the  other  speedily  rots  them.  As 
soou  as  casks  are  emptied  they  should  be  bunged 
down  quite  air-tight,  with  as  much  care  as  if  they 
were  full,  by  which  means  they  will  be  preserved 
sweet.  Should  any  of  the  hoops  become  loose, 
they  should  be  immediately  driven  up  tight,  which 
will  at  once  prevent  the  liability  of  their  being  lost 
or  misplaced,  as  well  as  the  casks  fouling  or  be- 
coming musty  from  the  admission  of  air.  Good 
casks  are  very  expensive  articles.  The  casks  and 
vats  belonging  to  the  great  brewery  of  Barclay  &, 
Co.,  of  Loudon,  are  said  to  be  worth  several  score 
thousand  pounds. 

CASKS,  SWEETENING  MATCH  FOR. 
Prep.  Dip  a  strip  of  coarBO  linen  cloth  into  melted 
brimstone.  Use.  Set  fire  to  the  brimstone  match 
formed  as  above,  put  it  into  the  cask,  and  keep  it 
suspended  by  fastenmg  one  end  under  the  bung, 
which  should  be  driven  in  tight  After  the  lapse 
of  1  or  S  hours,  the  match  may  be  removed. 

CASKS,  STINKING  OR  MUSTY,  (TO 
(SWEETEN.)  For  this  purpose  numerous  plaus 
are  followed,  among  which  tlie  following  may  be 
mentioned.  In  every  case  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  scald  or  well  wash  the  casks  out  before 
filling  them  with  liquor. 

I.  Wash  them  well  out  with  oil  of  vitriol,  dilu- 
ted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water ;  afterwards 
soak  them  in  clean  water  and  rinse  them  well. 

II.  Wash  them  first  with  a  little  chloride  of 
lime  and  hot  water,  then  with  water  soure>d  with 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  lastly,  with  pure  water,  until  all 
the  fumes  and  smell  are  removed. 

IIL  Match  them  with  sulphu-  or  with  sulphur 
mixed  with  a  very  little  saltpetre 

IV.  Uuhead  them  and  whitewash  them  with 
milk  of  lime,  made  pretty  strong.  This  plan  is 
commonly  followed  for  brewer's  vats. 

V.  Remove  the  heads  and  char  the  insides  of 
tlie  staves,  by  the  aid  of  a  fire  of  shavings,  kindled 
within  them.  A  safer  and  more  effectual  method 
is  to  wash  the  dry  casks  out  with  the  most  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol.  This  will  char  not  only  tlie 
surface  of  the  staves,  but  penetrate  into  all  the 
cracks,  which  the  fire  cannot  reach.  The  ex- 
pense is  trifling.  The  strongest  oil  of  vitriol,  sp. 
gr.  1*845,  may  be  bought  in  quantity  at  l\d.  per 
lb.,  and  1  gallon,  worth  about  2«.,  will  wash  out 
upwards  of  50  hogsheads,  if  common  care  be  taken 
not  to  waste  it  Caution,  As  oil  of  vitriol  is  pow- 
erfully caustic  and  corrosive,  great  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  spltwhing  it  over  the  skin  or  clothes, 
.as  it  will  rapidly  bum  them. 

VL  Steam  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  insides 


of  casks,  with  great  advantage.  High-preBsiira 
steam  b  driven  m  at  the  bung-hole,  at  the  Bsme 
time  that  the  cask  is  violently  agitated,  (a  hea^y 
chain  having  been  previously  put  into  it,)  until  all 
the  dirt  and  bad  snvell  is  removed.  This  plan  has 
been  lately  patented. 

VII.  Washing  the  casks  out  with  a  lye  of  pearl- 
ash,  or  soda,  with  milk  of  lime,  strong  hot  brine, 
cow-dung,  salt  and  water,  and  other  similar  liquors 
has  been  adopted,  by  some  persons.  The  coopen 
boil  the  staves  for  gin  casks  in  a  strong  lye  of  alam 
before  placing  them  together,  to  prevent  their 
coloring  the  spirit,  but  washing  with  oil  of  Titriol 
is  a  better  plan.  Some  persons  fill  musty  casks 
with  water,  and  add  3  or  4  lbs.  of  coarsely-poiw  • 
dered  charcoal,  and  agitate  well  for  a  few  days^ 

CAST  ENGRAVINGS.  These  are  made  hy 
taking  a  mould  from  any  kind  of  engraving,  and 
in  pouring  on  this  mould  an  alloy,  in  a  melted 
state,  capable  of  taking  the  finest  impression. 
Bronze,  type  metal,  zinc,  &c.,  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose. 

This  plan  is  particularly  applicable  to  engra- 
vings which  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  and  of  Which 
a  large  number  is  required.  As  soon  as  one  cast 
is  worn  out,  another  may  be  taken  from  the  origi- 
nal plate,  so  that  not  only  will  every  impreasiop 
be  a  proof,  but  the  whole  expense  of  retouching 
will  be  avoided.  For  another  method  of  multiply- 
ing engravings,  see  Electeottpb. 

CASTS,  (IN  FUSIBLE  METAL.)  A  com- 
bination  of  3  parts  of  lead,  with  2  of  tin,  and  5  of 
bismuth,  forms  an  alloy  which  melts  at  the  tem- 
perature of  197°  Fahr. 

In  taking  casta  with  this  and  similar  alloys,  it 
is  important  to .  use  the  metal  at  a  temperature  ss 
low  as  possible ;  as,  if  but  a  few  degrees  elevatedy 
the  water  which  adheres  to  the  things  from  which 
casts  are  to  be  taken  is  converted  into  vapor,  and 
produces  bubbles.  The  fused  metal  must  be  al- 
lowed to  cool  in  a  teacup  until  just  ready  to  set  at 
the  edges,  and  then  poured  into  the  moulds.  In 
this  way  beautiful  casts  from  moulds  of  wood,  or 
of  other  similar  substances,  may  be  procured. 
When  taking  impressions  from  gems,  seals,  &<?., 
the  fused  alloy  should  be  placed  on  paper  or  paste- 
board, and  stirred  about  till  it  becomes  pasty,  from 
cooling,  at  which  moment  the  gem,  die,  or  seal, 
should  be  suddenly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  very 
sharp  impression  will  then  be  obtained.  (Jour,  of 
Science,  No.  36.) 

CASTORINE.  Syn.  Castokina.  Castorkuv 
Camphor.  Prep»  Cut  castor  into  small  pieces  and 
boil  it  in  6  times  its  weight  of  alcohol.  On  coolings 
it  will  depoaite  the  castwine,  which,  by  re-solntjon 
in  alcohol,  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of 
prismatic  acicular  crystals. 

Remarka.  Genuine  Russian  castor  must  be 
employed  in  the  above  process,  as  scareely  any 
castorine  can  be  obtained  from  the  American. 
CastorineJs  soluble  both  in  ether  and  hot  alcohol, 
is  infiammi^ble,  and  by  long  boiling  with  nitric 
acid,  becomes  converted  into  castoric  acid.  This 
acid  is  capable  of  forming  salts  with  the  bases. 

CATALEPSY.  Syn.  Catajlepbis.  Cataia f- 
siA.  Trance.  A  disease  in  which  the  organs  of 
sense  and  motion  cease  to  exercise  their  functions, 
and  the  heart  and  lungs  feebly  perform  their  of- 
fices and  in  a  scarcely  perceptible  manner.     The 
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yuoxjrsm  generally  comes  on  without  previous 
wamingi  and  its  duration  varies  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  days,  and  if  medical  reports  are  to 
be  credited,  sometimes  for  a  much  longer  period. 
Dr.CuIlen  affirms  that  this  disease  is  always  coun- 
terfeited,  hut  this  surely  cannot  be  correct 

Tnoi.  Ammoniacal  stimulants  applied  to  the 
Bostnis,  and  spirituous  liquors  injected  into  the 
itomach,  with  general  friction  and  free  access  to 
pure  air,  are  the  best  remedies.  Electricity  and 
plvanism  should  also  be  had  recourse  to,  when 
the  iostrumeuts  are  at  hand.  ' 

CATARRH.  Syn,  Catarkhus.  In  popular 
language,  a  cold  in  the  head  or  chest  Influenza 
B  a  severer  form  of  this  complaint,  and  has  been 
called  epidemic  catarrh. 

The  common  symptoms  of  catarrh  are  a  copious 
discharge  from  the  eyes  and  nose,  a  hoarseness, 
and  generally  a  cough,  more  or  leas  severe.  The 
exciting  caoses  are  sudden  changes  of  temperature 
and  exposure  to  currents  of  cold  air,  while  the 
iiody  in  heated ;  hence  the  frequency  of  colds  in 
changeable  weather.  * 

Trtat.  A  light  or  spoon  diet  should  be  adopted, 
and  animal  fooid  and  fermented  or  spirituous  liquors 
dioaid  be  particularly  avoided.  The  bowels  should 
be  opened  with  some  mild  aperients,  and  \$  the 
fymptoms  be  severe,  or  fever  or  headache  be  pres- 
ent, email  diaphoretic  doses  of  antimonials,  ac- 
companied by  copious  draughts  of  diluents,  as 
barley-water,  weak  tea,  or  gruel,  should  be  taken. 
Unless  in  very  bad  cases,  ^is  treatment,  with  pro- 
^T  care,  will  generally  effect  a  cure. 

CATECHINE.  Syn.  Catbchuic  Acid.  Res- 
docs  Tannin.  Prep.  Cubical  gambir  or  catechu, 
powdered  and  treated  with  cold  water,  leaves  an 
'nsoloUe  residuum,  which,  by  repeated  solutions  in 
Ueohol,  may  be  obtained  under  the  form  of  white 
t  iky  needles. 

Prop.  It  strikes  a  green  color  with  the  salts  of 
i-flo,  but  does  not  precipitate  gelatine.  When  dis- 
f olred  in  caustic  potassa,  and  the  solution  exposed 
)o  the  air,  oxygen  is  absorbed  and  Japonic  Acio 
isnned.  If,  instead  of  caustic  potassa,  the  carbon- 
ate be  employed,  it  is  converted  into  Rubinio  Acijk 

CATGUT.  Syru  Corde  a  boyau,  (Fr.)  Dabm- 
UfFE,  (Ger.)  The  prepared  and  twisted  intestines 
ef  anhnals.  Frep,  The  guts,  taken  while  warm 
from  the  animal,  are  thoroughly  cleaned,  freed  from 
adherent  fat,  and  well  rinsed  in  pure  water.  They 
venext  soaked  for  about  2  aays  in  water,  after 
which  they  are  laid  on  a  table  and  scraped  with 
t  o^r-plate,  having  a  semi-circular  notch,  be- 
ginning the  operation  at  the  smaller  end.  The 
{ots  are  then  put  into  fresh  water,  and  soaked 
ontil  the  next  day,  when  they  are  again  scraped, 
the  larger  ends  cut  off,  and  after  well  washing, 
•gain  steeped  for  a  night  in  fresh  water,  and  then 
Cbt  2  or  3  hours  in  lye  water,  each  gallon  of  which 
contains  1  oz.  each  of  pearlash  and  potash.  *They 
are  lastly  washed  in  clean  water,  and  passed 
lluough  a  polished  hole  in  a  piece  of  brass  to 
anooth  and  equalize  their  surface,  and  then  twist- 
ed and  sorted  according  to  the  purposes  for  which 
(h^  are  intended. 

AemarJbs.  Catgut  is  employed  in  several  of  the 
■ita.  The  strings  of  harps,  and  all  the  instruments 
sf  the  violin  class,  are  formed  of  this  material 
For  this  purpose  the  mucous  and  peritoneal  mem- 
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branes  are  removed  with  great  care,  they  are  theo 
soaked  for  a  day  or  two  in  water,  to  which  potash 
is  added,  then  remoVbd  to  water  impregnated  with 
burnt  lees  of  wine,  which  is  made  stronger  by 
degrees,  scraping  them  carefully  to  sepamte  the 
fat  As  soon  as  the  intestines  begin  to  float,  they 
are  immediately  taken  out,  twisted,  brimstoned, 
again  twisted,  and  dried ;  when  sufficiently  dry, 
the  catgut  is  rubbed  over  with  olive  oil,  and  kept 
as  long  as  convenient  before  use,  as  it  improves 
by  age.  Whipcord  is  made  from  catgut,  which 
is  sewed  together  while  soft  with  the  filandre  or 
scrapmgs,  filter  which  it  is  put  into  a  frame  and 
twined.  It  next  receives  1  or  2  sulphuriugs, 
and  is  then  dyed  and  coiled  up  for  sale.  Red  and 
black  ink,  infusion  of  logwo<xl,  to  which  a  little 
alum  or  blue  vitriol  has  been  added,  (blue  and  pur- 
ple,) distilled  verdigris  or  sap  green,  are  the  dyes 
commonly  employmL  Bowstrings  for  hatmakers 
are  made  out  of  the  la^^es^  intestmes,  4  to  12  of 
which  are  twisted  together,  until  the  cord  is  ex- 
tended to  15  to  26  feet  in  length.  It  is  then  rub- 
bed perfectly  smooth  and  free  from  knots,  half 
dried,  sulphured  twice,  agam  stretched  and  sul- 
phured, and  lastly,  dried  in  a  state  of  tension. 
Clockmaker'a  cords  are  made  of  the  smallest  in- 
testines. When  wanted  particularly  small,  they 
are  slit  into  strings  by  means  of  a  knife,  fitted  with 
a  ball  to  guide  it.  In  this  operation  the  gut  is 
strained  over  the  ball,  and  an  equal  portion  of  the 
divided  gut  pulled  down  by  each  hand,  while  the 
knife  remains  immoveable.  This  method  is  similar 
in  principle  to  that  by  which  the  barrels  of  straws 
are  divided  by  the  straw-plait  makers. 

The  best  fine  catgut  comes  from  Italy,  and  is 
made  at  Venice  or  Rome.  The  superiority  arises 
from  its  being  prepared  from  the  intestines  of  thin 
sinewy  sheep,  while  tliat  made  in  England  is  form- 
ed from  the  fat  sheep  killed  for  the  shambles.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  physiologists,  that  the 
membranes  of  healthy  lean  animals  are  much 
tougher  than  those  of  fat  ones.  This  is  well  ex- 
emplified in  the  human  species ;  few  men  being 
at  the  same  time  very  muscular  and  corpulent 

A  coarse  species  of  catgut,  used  for  turning 
lathes  and  aunilar  purposes,  is  made  from  the  in- 
testines of  horses.  The  guts,  previously  cleaned, 
are  soaked  in  water,  with  a  pailful  of  weak  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  lime  for  each  8  or  10  sets ; 
the  mucous  membrane  is  then  separated,  the  in- 
testine cut  into  4  strips  by  forcing  a  ball  with  4 
knives  placed  crosswise  along  them  ;  these  strips 
are  next  twisted,  and  when  dry,  any  slight  inequal- 
ities removed  by  fish  skin. 

CATHARTICS.  Syn,  PuROATXvsa  These 
have  been  divided  into  5  ordera  or  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  particular  actions.  The  following  are 
the  principal  of  each  class. 

1.  {Laxatives,  lenitives,  or  mild  cathartics.) 
Manna,  cassia  pulp,  tamarinds,  prunes,  honey, 
and  phosphate  of  soda ;  castor,  almond,  and  olive 
oils ;  ripe  fruit 

2.  (Saline,  or  cooling  laxatives,)  Epsom  salts, 
glauber  salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  (tasteless  salts,) 
seidlitz  powders,  &c. 

3.  {Active  cathartics,  occasionally  acrid,  frs' 
quently  tonic  and  stomachic,)  Rhubarb,  sennay 
aloes,  ^tc. 

4.  {Drastic  or  violent  purgatives.)     Jalapi 
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■cammony,  gramboge,  croton  oil,  colocynth,  elate- 
riam,  Slc 

5.  {Mercurial  purgatives.)  Calomel,  blae-pill, 
qaickailver  with  chalk,  &c. 

The  doses  of  all  the  above  will  be  fonxid  m  the 
table  of  the  doses  of  medicines,  as  well  as  at  the 
end  of  the  notices  of  most  of  them,  in  their  alpha- 
betical  order. 

CATHARTINE.  The  purgative  principle  of 
senna,  obtained  by  Lassaigne  and  Fenueile  from  a 
strong  aqueous  infusion  of  the  leaves.  Prep, 
Evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  out  of  con- 
.tact  with  the  air,  then  digest  in  alcohol,  filter,  and 
evaporate.  Prop.  Color^  reddish ;  taste  and  smell, 
nauijeous ;  it  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
strongly  cathartic. 

CATHETER.  A  long  hollow  tube  introduced 
into  the  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  off  its 
contents.  Catheters  are  either  made  of  metal  or 
elastic  gum ;  and  if  oC  the  former  material,  a  suit- 
able shape  is  given  to  them,  foi  the  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating them  to  the  flexure  of  the  urethra. 

Prep.  I.  Coat  a  piece  of  smooth  catgut  with 
melted  wax,  and  while  still  warm,  bend  it  to  a 
proper  shape.  When  cold,  dip  it  repeatedly  into 
an  ethereal  solution  pf  Indian  rubber,  until  a  suffi- 
cient thickness  is  obtained,  dry  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  then  boil  it  in  water  to  melt  out  the  wax,  and 
to  allow  the  catgut  to  be  withdrawn.  A  piece  of 
polished  steel  wire  may  be  used  instead  of  catgut 

II.  Instead  of  applying,  the  caoutchouc  in  solu- 
tion, wind  ribands  of  it  round  the  wiro,  having 
previously  softened  their  edges  with  etl^er,  or  by 
boiling  in  water.  Over  this  wind,  as  tightly  as 
possible,  a  strong  silk  riband,  and  over  all  some 
fine  packthread.  The  next  day  boil  the  whole  in 
water  for  half  an  hour,  and  withdraw  the  wire ; 
lastly,  polish  off  the  outside  as  smoothly  as  possi- 
ble. (See  Caoutchouc.) 

III.  Weave  a  smooth  tissue  of  silk  over  the 
bent  wire,  and  then  coat  it  with  a  surface  of  In- 
dian rubber,  or  elastic  varnish.  Finish  it  off  as  before. 

CAUDLE,  (in  Cookbrt.)  A  species  of  gruel. 
Made  with  oatmeal,  groats,  rice,  or  wheat  flour, 
and  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  good  ale,  and  as 
much  mace,  nutmeg,  sugar,  &c.,  as  will  make  it 
agreeable.  White  wine,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a 
little  of  the  peel  grated,  with  1  or  more  eggs,  are 
frequently  added.  It  is  an  excellent  domestic 
remedy  for  colds,  dec.,  unaccompanied  with  fever, 
for  which  purpose  it  should  be  taken  on  going  to 
rest. 

CAUSTICS.  Substances  that  corrode  or  de- 
stroy the  texture  of  the  skin  and  organized  bodies. 
Their  action  is  conmioniy  called  "  burning." 

The  principal  caustics  employed  by  surgeons 
are,  nitrate  of  silver ,  caustic  potassa,  sulphate 
of  copper^  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  the  nitric 
and  acetic  acids. 

Use.  Caustics  are  employed  to  remove  excres- 
cences, morlHd  growths,  granulations,  &c.,  as 
corns,  warts,  and  proudflesh,  and  to  open  issues, 

CAUSTIC,  COMMON.  Syn.  Potash  with 
Live.  Potential  Cautery.  Potassa  cum  CaIiCB. 
Prep.  Hydrate  of  potassa  and  quicklime,  equal 
parts ;  rab  them  together  in  a  mortar,  and  keep 
them  hi  a  well-corked  bottle.  (P.  L.)  Use.  When 
placed  on  the  skm,  it  n^ndly  decomposes  it,  leav- 


ing a  soft  eschar,  which  is  slowly  detached.     It  ■ 
employed  to  open  issues,  abscesses,  &<* 

CAUSTIC,  COMMON.  Syn.  CAUvncux 
COMMUNE  mitiub.  (P.  L.  1745.)  Prep.  Soft  soap 
and  quicklime,  equal  part&  Mix  them  at  the  time 
of  use. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  leas  liable  to 
spread  than  pure  potassa,  but  art  considerably 
weaker. 

CAUSTIC,  (FOR  Canker  in  Horses.)  Prep. 
Dissolve  corrosive  sublimate  i  oz.  in  mimatic  acid  1 
oz.,  then  add  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  4  oz 

CAUSTIC,  OPIATE.  Syn.  Common  Cacs 
TIG  WITH  Opium.  Common  caustic  4  dr. ;  pow 
dered  opium  1  dr. ;  soft  soap  enough  to  mix.  I7ie 
Applied  to  fungcns  ulcers. 

CEMENT.  Aiiy  substance  which,  on  being 
placed  between  two  surfaces,  makes  them  adhere 
together.  This  name  is  al^  applied  (in  architec- 
ture) to  some  species  of  mortars,  employed  either 
to  unite  stones  or  bricks  into  masses,  or  as  a  pro 
tectivo  covering  against  the  weather  or  ^vater. 

CEMENT,  ALABASTER.  Prep.  I.  Finrfy- 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  made  into  a  cream  with 
water. 

II.  Melt  yellow  resin,  or  equal  parts  of  yellow 
resin' and  beeswax,  then  stir  in  half  as  much  finely- 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris. 

Use.  The  first  is  used  to  join  and  fit  together 
pieces  of  alabaster  or  marble,  or  to  mend  broken 
plaster  figures.  The  second  is  used  to  join  alabas- 
ter, marble,  porphyry,  Derbyshire  spar,  aud  any 
similar  substances,  that  will  bear  being  heated.  It 
must  be  applied  hot,  and  the  stone  must  be  made 
warm.  Derbyshire,  and  some  other  stones,  may 
also  be  joined  by  heating  them  sufficiently  to  melt 
a  lump  of  sulphur,  with  which  their  edges  most  be 
then  smeared,  after  which  they  must  be  placed  to* 
gether,  and  held  so  until  cold.  Little  deficiencies, 
as  chips  sut  of  the  comers,  &c.,  may  be  filled  up 
with  melted  sufphur  or  Ueached  shellac,  colored 
to  any  shade,  as  required. 

•  CEMENT,  ARCHITECTURAL.  Prep.  I. 
Reduce  paper  to  a  smooth  paste  by  boilin|r  it  in 
water;  then  add  an  equal  weight  each  of  sifted 
whiting  and  good  size  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistettce. 

II.  Paper,  paste,  and  size,  equal  parts ;  finely- 
powdered  plaster  of  Paris,  to  make  it  of  a  proper 
consistence.     Use  it  as  soon  as  mixed. 

Use.  To  make  architectural  ornaments,  busts, 
statues,  columns,  &c.  It  is  very  light,  and  receives 
a  good  polish,  but  will  not  stand  the  weather. 

CEMENT,  ARMENIAN.  Syn.  Diamond 
Cbmen't.  Persian  ditto,  Turkish  ditto.  This 
article,  so  much  esteemed  for  uniting  pieces  of  bro- 
ken glass,  for  repairing  precious  stones,  and  for  ce- 
menting them  to  watoh  oases  and  other  orna- 
ments, is  made  by  soaking  isinglass  in  water  until 
it  becomes  quite  soft,  and  then  mixing  it  with 
spirit  in  which  a  little  gum  mastio  and  ammonia- 
cum  have  been  dissolved. 

The  jewellers  of  Turkey,  who  are  mostly  Ar- 
menians, have  a  nngular  method  of  ornamenting 
watch-cases,  &c.,  with  diamonds  and  other  pre- 
cious stones,  by  simply  glueing  or  cementing  them 
on.  The  stone  is  set  in  silver  or  gold,  aud  the 
lower  part  of  the  metal  made  flat,  or  to  correspond 
with  the  part  to  which  it  is  to  be  fixed :  it  is  then 
warmed  gently,  and  has  the  glue  applied,  whieh 
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■  80  very  strong  that  the  parts  thus  cemented 
never  separate;  thb  slae,  which  will  strongly 
unite  bits  of  ^aas,  and  even  polished  steel,  and 
may  be  applied  to  a  variety  of  useful  purposes,  is 
thus  made  in  Turkey : — Dissolve  five  or  six  bits  of 
gain  mastieh,  each  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  in  as 
■lucfa  spirits  of  wine  as  will  suffice  to  render  it 
liqilid ;  and  in  another  vessel,  dissolve  as  much 
imgiass,  pzeviously  a  little  softened  in  water, 
(though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used,)  in 
French  brandy  or  good  rum,  as  will  make  a  two- 
ONince  vial  of  very  strong  glue,  addmg  two  small 
hits  of  gum  galbanum,  or  ammoniacum,  which 
must  be  rubbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved. 
Then  mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat  Keep 
the  glue  in  a  .vial  closely  stopped,  and  when  it  is 
to  be  used,  set  the  vial  in  boiling  water.  Some 
peiBons  have  sold  a  composition  under  the  name  of 
Armenian  cement,  in  England ;  but  this  compo- 
■tion  is  badly  made ;  it  is  much  too  thin,  and  tiie 
quantity  of  mastieh  is  much  too  small.  (Eton.) 

IL  The  following  are  good  proportions;  isin- 
gisBB,  soaked  in  water  and  dissolved  in  spirit,  2  oz., 
(thick;)  dissolve  in  this  10  grains  of  very  pale 
gam  ammoniac,  (in  tears,)  by  rubbing  them  to- 
gether ;  then  add  6  laige  teais  of  gum  mastieh, 
dissolved  in  the  least  possible  quantity  of  rectified 
spirit. 

IIL  Isinglass,  dissolved  in  proof  spirit,  as  above, 
3  OS. ;  bottoms  of  mastieh  varnish  (thick  but  clear) 
1^  oz. ;  mix  weli 

Remarks.  When  carefully  made,  this  cement 
resists  moisture,  and  dries  ooloriesB.  As  usually 
lAet  with,  it  is  not  only  of  very  bad  quality,  but 
•old  at  exorbitant  prices. 

CEMExVT,  BRUYERE'S  WATER.  Prep. 
Mix  3  gallons  of  clay  with  1  gallon  of  slaked  lime, 
end  expose  them  to  a  full  red  heat  for  3  hours. 

CEMENT,  BUILDING.  Syn.  Artircial 
PuzzoLSif  B.  Prep.  This  is  made  by  exposing  a 
mixture  of  clay  or  loam,  broken  pottery,  flints,  or 
dieaous  sand,  or  broken  bottle-glass,  with  wood 
Bihes,  to  a  considerable  heat  in  a  furnace,  until  it 
becomes  partially  vitrified.  It  must  then  be  ground 
to  a  fine  powder,  sifted,  and  mixed  with  one-third 
its  weight  of  quicklime,  also  in  fine  powder,  after 
which  it  must  be  packed  (tight)  in  casks  to  pre- 
serve it  from  the  air  and  moisture.  For  use,  it  is 
mixed  up  with  water,  and  applied  like  Iloman 
cement. 

CEMENT,  BOTANY  BAY.  Yellow  gum 
and  brickdust  equal  parts,  melted  together.  Used 
to  cement  coarse  earthenware,  &c. 

CEMENT,  CHINESE.  Prep.  Dissolve  shel- 
lac  in  enoHgh  rectified  spirit  to  make  a  liquid  of 
the  consistence  of  treacle. 

IL  Instead  of  spirit,  use  wood  naphtha,  (pyrox- 
ilic  spirit.) 

III.  Boil  borax  I  oz.  and  shellac  4  oz  in  water 
mtil  cUsBolved. 

Vte.  To  mend  glass,  china,  fancy  ornaments, 
he  The  first  form  produces  a  cement  so  strong 
that  pieces  of  wood  may  be  joined  together,  cut 
slopingly  across  the  grain,  aud  will  afterwards  re- 
■it  every  attempt  to  break  them  at  the  same 
place.  In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ooean,  in  Japan,  China,  and  the  East  Indies,  a 
■milar  cement  is  used  to  join  pieces  of  wood  for 
iwwB,  lances,  Sec    Tie  fluid  is  thinly  smeared 


over  each  face  of  the  joint,  a  piece  of  very  thia 
gauze  interposed,  and  the  whole  pressed  tightly 
together  and  maintained  so  until  the  next  day 
Joints  so  made  will  even  bear  the  continual  flex- 
ure of  a  bow  without  separating. 

CEMENT,  COPPERSMITHS'.  Bullock's 
blood  thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime. 
Uw,  To  secure  the  edges  and  rivets  of  copper 
boileiB,  to  mend  leaks  from  joints,  6lc.  It  must 
be  used  as  soon  as  mixed,  as  it  rapidly  gets  hard. 
It  is  extremely  cheap  and  very  durable,  aud  is 
suited  for  many  purposes  where  a  strong  cement 
is  required     It  is  frequently  called  blood  cement, 

CEMENT,  CUTLERS*.  Prep.  1.  Black 
rosin  4  lbs. ;  beeswax  1  lb. ;  melt,  then  add  1  lb. 
of  finely-powdered  and  well-dried  brickdust 

II.  Equal  weights  of  rosin  aud  brickdust  melt- 
ed together. 

Ute.  To  fix  knives  and  forks  in  their  bandies. 

CEMENT,  EGG.  White  of  egg  thickened 
with  finely-powdered  quicklime,  use.  To  mend 
earthenware,  glass,  china,  marble,  alabaster,  spar 
ornaments,  &c.     It  does  not  resist  moisture. 

CEMENT,  ELECTRICAL  AND  CHEM- 
ICAL, (SINGER  S.)  1.  Rosin  5  lbs. ;  wax  and 
dry  red  ochre,  in  fine  powder,  of  each,  1  lb. ; 
plaster  of  Paris  4  oz. ;  melt  the  fiist  two,  then 
add  the  ochre,  and,  lastly,  the  piaster.  Mix  well 
together. 

II.  Black  rosin  7  lbs. ;  well -dried  red  ochre  and 
plaster  of  Paris,  of  each,  1  lb. ;  as  above. 

Use.  To  cement  the  plates  in  voltaic  troughs, 
join  chemical  vessels,  &c 

CEMENT,  ENGINEERS'.  L  Mix  ground 
white-lead  with  as  much  powdered  red-lead  ss 
will  make  it  of  the  consistence  of  putty. 

II.  Mix  equal  weights  of  red  and  white  lead 
with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Use.  Employed  by  engineers  and  othen  to 
make  metallic  joints.  A  washer  of  hemp,  yarn, 
or  canvass  smeared  with  the  cement  is  placed 
in  the  joint,  which  is  then  "brought  home,"  or 
screwed  up  tight     It  dries  as  hard  as  stone. 

This  cement  answers  well  for  jouiiug  broken 
stones,  however  large.  Cisterns  built  of  squara 
stones,  put  together,  while  dry,  with  this  cenieut, 
will  never  leak  or  come  to  repair.  It  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  use  it  for  an  inch  or  two  next  the  wa- 
ter ;  the  rest  of  the  joint  may  be  filled  with  good 
mortar.  It  is  better,  however,  to  use  it  for  the 
whole  joint. 

CEMENT,  EXTEMPORANEOUS.  Shel- 
lac melted  and  run  into  small  sticks  the  size  of  a 
quill.  Usei  To  join  glass,  earthenware,  6lc.  The 
edges  must  be  heated  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  the 
cement,  which  must  be  then  thinly  smeared  over 
them,  and  the  joint  made  while  they  are  still  hot 
This  is  the  cement  so  commonly  vended  in  the 
streets  of  London. 

CEMENT,  FRENCH.  Prep.  Make  a  thick 
mucilage  with  gum  arabic  and  water,  then  add 
starch  in  fine  powder  to  thicken  it  Use.  Em- 
ployed by  naturalists  and  French  artificial-flower 
makers.     A  little  lemon  juice  is  sometimes  added. 

CEMENT  FOR  IRON  BOILERS,  &c 
Prep.  Dried  clay  in  powder  6  lbs.;  iron  filings 
1  lb. ;  make  a  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil  Used 
to  stop  the  cracks  and  leaks  in  iron  boilen^ 
stoves,  &c. 
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CEMENT  FOR  BROKEN  GLASS,  CHI- 

NA,  Slc  Various  preparations  and  methods  are 
adopted  for  mending  broken  china,  earthenware, 
and  glass,  among  which  are  the  following:  the 
white  of  an  egg  beaten  with  quicklime,  in  impal- 
pable powder,  into  a  paste ;  to  which  is  sometimes 
added  a  little  whey,  made  by  mixing  vinegar  and 
milk.  A  little  isinglass,  dissolved  in  mastich  var- 
nish, is  another  cement.  Nature  supplies  some 
cements  ready  to  our  hands,  as  the  juice  of  garlic 
and  the  white  slime  of  large  snails ;  and  it  has 
been  stated  in  a  respectable  scientific  journal  that 
a  broken  flint  has  been  joined  so  e^ctually  with 
this  snail  cement,  that  when  dashed  upon  a  stone 
pavement  the  flint  broke  elsewhere  than  at  the 
cemented  part.  In  their  anxiety  to  unite  broken 
articles,  persons  generally  defeat  themselves  by 
threading  the  cement  too  thickly  upon  the  edges 
of  the  article,  whereas  the  least  possible  quantity 
should  be  used,*  so  as  to  bring  the  edges  almost 
close  together ;  and  this  may  be  aided  by  heating 
the  fragments  to  be  joined.  (Chambers's  Infor- 
mation for  the  People.) 

(See  also  Armenian,  Extemporaneous,  Chi- 
nese Cemcktb,  Slc.  Slc.) 

CEMENT,  GAD'S  HYDRAULIC.  Prep. 
Mix  3  lbs.  of  well-dried  and  powdered  clay  with 
1  lb.  of  oxide  of  iron ;  then  add  as  much  boiled 
oil  as  will  reduce  them  to  a  stiff  paste. 

Use.  For.  work  required  to  harden  under  water. 

CEMENT,  GLASS  GRINDERS'.  L  Melt 
pitch  and  add  thereto  one  fourth  of  its  weight 
each  of  finely -powdered  wood-ashes  and  hard  tal- 
low.   For  coarse  work. 

II.  Melt  4  lbs.  of  black  rosin,  then  add  1  lb. 
each  of  beeswax  and  whiting  previously  heated 
red  hot  and  still  warm. 

III.  Shellac  melted,  and  applied  to  the  pieces 
previously  warmed. 

Use.  To  fix  the  articles  while  grinding. 

CEMENT,  GLUE.  Prep.  I.  Melt  1  lb.  of 
glue  without  water,  then  add  1  lb.  of  black  rosin 
and  4  oz.  of  red  ochre. 

II.  Melt  glue  without  water,  then  stir  in  ^  of  its 
weight  each  of  boiled  oil  and  red  ochre. 

use.  For  various  common  purposes,  especially 
to  fix  stones  in  their  frames. 

CEMENT,  HAMELIN'S,  (or  MASTICH.) 
To  auy  given  weight  of  the  earth  or  earths,  com- 
monly called  pit-sand,  river-sand,  rock-sand,  or 
any  other  sand  of  the  same  or  the  like  nature, 
or  pulverized  earthenware  or  porcelain,  add  two 
thirds  of  such  given  weight  of  the  earth  or  eartlis, 
commonly  called  Portland  stone,  Bath  stone,  or 
any  other  stone  of  the  same  or  like  nature,  pul- 
verized. To  every  560  lbs.  of  these  earths,  so 
prepared,  add  40  lbs.  of  litharge,  and  with  the 
last-mentioned  given  weights  combine  3  lbs.  of 
pulverized  glass  or  flint  stone.  Then  join  to  this 
mixture  1  lb.  of  minium  and  2  lbs.  of  gray  oxide 
of  lead. 

When  this  composition  is  intended  to  be  made 
into  cement,  to  every  605  lbs.  of  the  composition 
are  added  5  gallons  of  vegetable  oil,  as  linseed  oil, 
walnut  oil,  or  pink  oil.  The  composition  is  .then 
mixed  in  a  similar  way  to  mortar. 

When  this  cement  is  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
covering  buildings  intended  to  resemble  stone,  the 
■uriace  of  the  building  is  washed  with  oil 


CEMENT,  IRON.  Thk  is  formed  of  Om 
borings  or  turnings  of  cast-uon,  which  should  be 
clean  and  free  horn  rust,  mixed  with  a  snoal 
quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  and  flowers  of  mlphar. 
When  wanted  for  use,  it  is  mixed  up  with  jmt 
enough  water  to  thoroughly  moisten  it,  and  it  im 
rammed  or  calked  into  the  joints  with  a  blonl 
calking  chisel  and  hammer,  after  which  the  joint 
is  screwed  up  by  its  bolts  as  tightly  as  poasilile. 
If  the  turnings  or  borings  be  very  coarse,  they  aie 
broken  by  pounding  in  an  iron  mortar,  and  the 
dust  sifted  off  before  use.  The  following  are  good 
proportions. 

I.  Sal  ammoniac  in  powder  2  oz. ;  flowen  of 
sulphur  1  oz. ;  iron  borings  5  lbs. ;  water  to  nuiC 

II.  Sal  ammoniac  I  oz. ;  sulphur  }  oz. ;  mm 
borings  6  lbs. ;  water  to  mix. 

III.  Sal  ammoniac  2  oz. ;  ifi>n  borings  7  or  8 
lbs. ;  water  to  mix. 

IV.  Iron  borings  4  lbs. ;  good  pipeclay  2  Urn, ; 
powdered  potsherds  1  lb. ;  make  them  into  a  paste 
with  salt  and  water. 

Remarks.  The  first  of  these  forms  is  that  g«i- 
erally  employed  for  common  purposes,  but  Ibr- 
meriy  much  more  sulphur  and  sal  ammoniac  weie 
used.  I  am  informed  by  one  of  the  leading  engt> 
neers  of  London,  that  the  strongest  eement  ie 
made  without  sulphur,  and  with  only  I  or  2  parts 
of  sal  ammoniac  to  100  of  iron  borings,  (see  the 
third  form ;)  but  that  when  the  work  is  reqaired 
to  dry  rapidly,  as  for  steam  joints  of  machinery 
wanted  in  haste,  the  quantity  of  sal  ammoniac  is 
increased  a  little,  and  occasionally  a  very  smaH 
quantity  of  sulphur  is  added.  This  addition  mak^ 
it  set  quicker,  but  reduces  its  strength.  As  the 
power  of  the  cement  depends  on  the  oxidlzement 
and  consequent  expansion  of  the  mass,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  leas  foreign  matter  introduced  the 
better.  No  more  of  this  cement  should  be  made 
at  a  time 'than  can  be  used  at  once,  because  it 
soon  spoils.  I  have  seen  it  become  quite  hot  by 
standing  even  a  few  hours,  when  it  contained  sul- 
phur ;  and  I  have  been  informed  by  ^vorkmen, 
that  when  much  sulphur  is  used,  and  it  has  been 
left  together  in  quantity  all  night,  combustion  has 
taken  place. 

The  last  form  produces  a  cement  that  gets  very 
hard  when  allowed  to  dry  slowly. 

CEMENT,  JAPANESE.  Syn.  Rice  Guam. 
Prep.  Intimately  mix  the  best  powdered  rice  ^th 
a  little  cold  water,  then  gradually  add  boilingr  wa- 
ter, until  a  proper  consistence  is  acquired,  being 
particularly  careful  to  keep  it  well  stirred  ail  the 
time ;  lastly,  it  must  be  boiled  for  1  minute  in  a 
clean  saucepan  or  earthen  pipkin. 

Use.  This  glue  is  beautifully  white,  and  almost 
transparent,  for  which  reason  it  is  well  adapted  for 
fancy  paper  work,  which  requires  a  strong  and 
colorless  cement. 

CEMENT,  KEENE'S  MARBLE.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
White  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  will  ex- 
plain the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  and  useful 
cement:  **  Keene's  Marble  Cement  is  described  as 
a  combination  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  almn.*  1*he 
gypsum  undergoes  the  same  preparation  as  for 
plaster  of  Paris,  being  deprived  of  its  water  of  crys- 

*  A  ple&sinp  tint  Is  given  to  this  cement  by  adding  a  lit- 
tle Bolation  ot  green  copperas  to  the  alam  lionor. 
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taflintkni  by  baking.  .It  is  then  beeped  in  a 
latonted  solution  of  alum ;  and  this  compound, 
vhen  recalcined  and  reduced  to  a  powder,  4b  in  a  fit 
<t8te  for  use.  This  cement  has  been  most  exten- 
ff/0ly  a]^lied  as  a  stucco  ;  but  the  finer  qualities, 
(when  colored  by  the  simple  process  of  infusing 
oineral  colors  in  the  water  with  which  the  ce- 
ment powder  is  finally  mixed  for  working,)  being 
SBceptible  of  a  high  degree  of  polish,  pfodnce 
beautiful  imitations  of  mosaic,  and  other  inlaid 
oatUes,  scagliola,  &c.  The  cement  is  not  adapted 
Id  hydraulic  purposes,  or  for  exposure  to  the  weath- 
er, but  lias  been  used  as  a  stucco  in  the  internal 
dccorstioDS  of  Windsor  and  Buckingham  palaces. 
From  its  extreme  hardness,  it  has  been  found 
serviceable  when  used  for  imbedding  and  setting 
the  tiles  of  tesselated  pavements,  &c. ;  and  has 
been  adopted  for  this  purpose  at  the  French  Pro- 
testant church,  the  new  fire-proof  chambers  in 
Sfaorter's  Court,  and  the  Reform  Club-House." 

Id  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lee  adverted  to  the  ex- 
treme hardness  of  the  cement  as  its  princip^  re- 
commendation, when  applied  as  stucco  auad  for 
mouldings. 

CEMENT,  MAHOGANY.  ^re/».  I.  Melt 
beeswax  4  oz. ;  then  add  Indian  red  1  oz.,  and 
iBough  yellow  ochre  to  produce  the  required  tint. 

11.  Shellac,  melted  and  colored  as  above.  Very 
hard. 

Vie.  To  fill  up  holes  and  cracks  in  mahogany. 

CEMENT,  OPTICIAN'S.  Prep.  L  Shel- 
lae,Boflendd  with  rectified  sjHrit  or  wood  naph- 
tbL   For  fine  work. 

IL  Melt  wax  I  oz.,  and  resin  15  oz. ;  then  add 
vhiting  4  oz. ;  previously  made  red  hot,  and  still 
tarm. 

UL  Resin  1  lb. ;  melt,  then  add  plaster  of  Paris 
(dr7)4oz. 

tlte.  To  fix  glasses,  stones,  &c.,  while  polishing 
lod  catting.  The  last  is  a  very  strong  cement  for 
ratigfa  purposes. 

CEMENT,  PARABOLIC.  Syn,  Universal 
Cexxnt.  Prep.  Curdle  skim-milk,  press  out  the 
whey,  and  dry  the  curd  by  a  gentle  heat,  but  as 
qnickly  as  possible.  When  it  has  become  quite 
dry,  grind  it  to  powder  in  a  coffee  or  pepper  millt 
ind  mix  it  with  y*^  of  its  weight  of  finely -powdered 
quicklune,  and  a  piece  of  camphor  the  size  of  a 
pea,  ako  reduced  to  powder,  to  every  ounce  of  the 
nuxtnre.  Keep  it  in  wide-mouth  1  oz.  vials,  well 
cnked.  For  uae,  make  it  into  a  paste  with  a  little 
water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

CEMENT,  PARKER'S.  This  valuable  ce- 
meat  b  made  of  the  nodules  of  indurated  and 
dightly  ferruginous  marl,  called  by  mineralogists 
*sp^a,  and  also  of  some  other  species  of  argilla- 
CBou>  limestone.  These  are  burned  in  conical 
kilns,  with  pit  coal,  in  a  similar  way  to  other  lune- 
■lone,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  use  of  too 
mnch  heat,  as  if  the  pieces  undergo  the  slightest 
<^|ree  of  fusion,  even  on  the  surface,  they  will  be 
oafit  to  form  the  cement  After  being  properly 
'*i*ted,  the  calx  is  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder 
^  grinding,  and  iinmediately  packed  in  barrels,  to 
MSp  it  from  the  air  and  moisture. 
^  VtL  It  is  tempered  with  water  to  a  proper  eon- 
■teaee,  and  applied  at  once,  as  it  soon  hardens, 
ttid  viii  not  bear  being  again  softened  down  with 


water.  For  foundations  and  cornices  exposed  to 
the  weather,  it  is  usually  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  clean  angular  sand ;  for  use  as  a  com- 
mon mortar,  with  about  twice  as  much  sand ;  for 
coatiAg  walls  exposed  to  cold  and  wet,  the  com- 
mon proportions  are  3  of  sand  to  2  of  cement,  and  for 
walla  exposed  to  extreme  dryness  or  heat,  about 
2  J  or  3  of  sand  to  1  of  cement ;  for  facing  cistern 
work,  water  frontages,  du:.,  nothing  but  cement 
and  water  should  be  employed. 

This  cement,  under  the  name  of  compo,  or  Ra- 
man cement,  is  much  employed  for  facing  Jiouses, 
water-cisterns,  setting  the  foundations  of  large  edi- 
fices, dtc. 

CEMENT,  PLUMBER'S.  Prep.  Melt  black 
rosin  1  lb.,  then  stir  in  brickdust  1  to  2  Ibb  Some* 
times  a  little  tallow  is  added. 

CEMENT,  ROMAN.  Genuine  Roman  ce- 
ment consists  of  puzxolene,  (a  ferruginous  clay 
from  PuteoU,  calcined  by  the  fires  of  Vesuvius,) 
lime,  and  sand,  mixed  up  with  soft  water.  The 
only  preparation  which  the  puzzolene  undergoes 
is  tliat  of  poundfaig  and  sifting ;  but  the  ingredi- 
ents are  occasionally  mixed  up  with  bullock's  Mood 
and  oil,  to  give  the  composition  more  tenacity. 

CEMENT,  SEAL  ENGRAVER'S.  Com- 
mon resin  and  brickdust  melted  together. 

Uae,  To  fix  the  pieces  of  met^  while  cutting, 
and  also  to  secure  seals  and  tools  in  their  handles. 
It  grows  harder  and  unproves  every  time  it  is 
melted. 

CEMENT,  TURNERS.  Pitch,  rosin,  and 
brickdust  melted  together. 

CEMENT,  WATER  Prep.  L  Good  gray 
clay  4  parts;  black  oxide  of  .manganese  6  parts; 
good  limestone,  reduced  to  powder  by  sprinkling  it 
with  water,  90  parts ;  mix,  calcine,  and  powder. 

II.  Mix  white  iron  ore  (manganese  iron  ore)  15 
parts,  with  lime  85  parts ;  calcine  and  powder  as 
above.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  must  be  mixed 
up  with  a  little  sand  for  use.  A  piece  thrown  into 
water  will  rapidly  harden. 

III.  Fine  clean  sand  I  cwL ;  quicklime  in  pow- 
der 28  lbs. ;  bone  ashes  14  lbs.  For  use,  beat  it 
up  with  water  as  quickly  as  possible. 

CEMENT,  WATERPROOF,  (OF  DIHL.) 
Pure  clay,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  powdered, 
mixed  up  to  the  consistency  of  a  paste  with  boiled 
Unseed  oil. 

Remarks.  It  may  be  colored  by  adding  a  little 
red  or  yellow  ochre,  or  any  similar  pigment  It  is 
used  to  cover  the  fronts  of  buildmgs,  roofs  of  ve- 
randas, Slc    It  may  be  thinned  with  turpentine. 

CEMENTATION,  (im  Mbtallurot.)  The 
operation  of  surrounding  a  solid  body  with  powdef 
or  some  other  body,  and  in  this  state  exposing  it  to 
the  action  of  heat  Steel  and  porcelain  undergo 
cementation. 

CERATES.  Unctuous  preparations  possessing 
a  consistence  intermediate  between  ointments  ana 
plasters.  The  tenn  is  derived  from  Cera,  wax, 
because  that  is  the  mgredient  on  which  their  so- 
lidity mainly  depends. 

In  the  preparation  of  cerates,  the  oils  and  fats 
used  should  be  perfectly  fresh,  and  the  wax  una- 
dulterated. It  is  a  general  custom  with  the  drug- 
gists to  use  a  less  quantity  of  wax  than  what  is  re- 
quired to  give  the  compound  a  proper  consistence, 
and  in  many  cases  it  is  omitted  altogether,  and  ha 
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l^ace  8uppU«d  by  hard  cmet  or  steariney  and  fre- 
quently rosin.  Lard  is  aUo  very  generally  sub- 
stituted for  olive  oil.  The  operation  of  melting  the 
ingredients  should  be  performed  in  a  water  or  steam 
bath,  and  the  liquid  mass  should  be  assiduously 
stirred  until  cokL 

CERATE,  BLISTERING.  Syn.  Cerate  op 
Spanish  Fiaes.  Ceratum  Cantharides.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Spanish  flies  in  fine  powder  ^  ;  spermaceti 
cerate  Jvj  ;  soften  the  cerate  by  heat,  then  care- 
fully mix  in  the  powdered  flies. 

Uae.  To  keep  blistera  open,  and  as  a  mild  stim- 
ulant. Its  use  is  sometimes,  however,  attended 
by  strangury  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  A 
blister  on  the  scalp,  dressed  for  4  daj's  with  this 
cerate,  was  followed  by  the  head  swelling  to  an 
alarming  size,  an  cedematose  erysipelas  over  the 
face  and  scalp  to  the  occlusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
great  fever.  These  symptoms  were  removed  by  the 
use  of  emollient  fermentations  and  simple  dress- 
ings. (A.  T.  Thompson.)  Very  probably  the  ce- 
rtite  contamed  euphorbium,  which  it  derived  from 
the  powdered  flies  being  adulterated  with  this  sub- 
Btance.     (See  Cantharides.) 

CERATE,  CALAMINE.  Syn.  Ceratum 
Epuloticum,  (P.  Lb  1745.)  Ceratum  Lapis  Ca- 
laminaris,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ceratum  CALAMiNiB, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Healing  Salve.  Turner's  Ce- 
rate. Prep.  Prepared  calamine  (lapis  calamina- 
ris)  and  wa-x,  of  each  lb.  ss  ;  olive  oil  f  Jxvj.  Proc. 
Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax,  and  as  soon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine  aud  stir  until 
cold. 

Use,  To  dress  excoriations,  ulcen,  bums,  sore 
nipples,  &C.     It  is  drying  and  healing. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  cerate  is  usu- 
ally made  without  a  particle  of  wax.  4  lbs.  of 
suet  are  molted  with  3  lbs.  of  lard,  and  3^  lbs.  of 
calamine  sifted  in  ;  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  one  minute's  re- 
pose, it  is  poured  off  into  another  vessel,  a  little 
coarse  sediment  that  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  be- 
ing left  behind.  It  is  then  stirred  until  cold.  In 
many  cases  nothing  but  lard  and  calamine  are 
used. 

CERATE,  CALAMINE,  (WITH  MERCU- 
RY.) Prep.  (Ceratum  Calamin^b  cum  Htdrar- 
6VRO,  P.  C.)  Calamine  cerate  lb.  j ;  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury  Jj.  Proc.  Triturate  the  oxide  until 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  then  add  the 
cerate  and  thoroughly  blend  them  together. 

GERATE,  CALOMEL.  Prep.  Simple  ce- 
rate 3vij  ;  calomel  3j  ;  mix. 

CERATE,  CALOMEL,  (COMPOUND.) 
Calamine  cerate  Jij  ;  calomel  ^  ;  mix. 

CERATE,  CINCHONA.  (Paris  Codex.) 
Equal  parts  of  extract  of  cinchona  and  sim|rie  ce- 
rate, mixed  together. 

CERATE,  COMPOUND  LEAD.  Syn.  Gov- 
lard's  Cerate.  Ceratum  Plumbi  compositum, 
(P.  L )  Prep.  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  f  Jiij ; 
tvax  jiv ;  olive  oil  ^  pint ;  camphor  3m.  Proc 
A.dd  8  oz  of  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  as  soon 
tf  it  begins  to  cool,  add  the  solution  of  lead,  and 
continue  the  stirring  until  cold  ;  then  add  the  cam- 
phor dindved  hi  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil. 

Ust  A  cooling  cerate  for  bums,  excoriations, 
&c 

CERATE  COMPOUND  MERCURIAL. 


Syn.  Ceratum  Hydrarcyri  compositum,  (P.  L) 
Prep.  Mercurial  ointment  and  soap  cerate,  of 
each  ^iv  ;  powdered  camphor  Jj ;  mix. 

Use.  As  a  stimulant  application  to  indolent  to* 
mors,  and  as  a  resolvent  in  enlarged  joints,  Sue 

CERATE,  COPPER.      Syn.   Ceratum  Cb- 
PRi.    Prep.  Liquor  of  ammoniated  copper  1  pttt;< 
simple  cerate  8  ports.    Proc.  Soften  the  cerate  b) 
heat,  then  add  the  cupreous  solution,  and  stir  un- 
til cold.   (Swediaur.) 

CERATE,  COSMETIC.  Syn,  Fommade  ra 
Creme.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  5  oz. ;  white  wax 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  melt,  add  rose  wa- 
ter 3  oz.,  and  tincture  of  balsam  of  Mecca  \  ol] 
stir  until  cold. 

CERATE,  HEMLOCK.  (Ceratum  Conii, 
St  B.  H.)  Hemlock  ointment  12  oz. ;  spenna- 
ceti  2  oz. ;  white  wax  3  oz. ;  melt  the  last  two, 
then  add  them  to  th«  first,  softened  by  a  gpntle 
heat.  Used  for  invetfe  bto  cancerous,  scrofoloi^ 
aud  other  sores. 

CERATE,  HONEJf  (Ceratum  Melus,P. 
C)  Lead  plaster  and  beeswax,  of  each  4  oz.; 
okivo  oil  6  oz. ;  melt  and  add  honey  6  oz. 

CERATE,  KIRKLAND'S  NEUTRAL 
Prep.  Lead  plaster  ^viij ;  olive  oil  and  {Hvpared 
chalk,  of  each  Jiv ;  mix  with  heat  and  add  sn^ar 
of  lead  3iij,  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar  f^. 
Stir  until  cold.  Use.  As  a  cooling  dressing  for  in- 
dolent ulcers. 

CERATE,  MARSHALI-^S.  Prep.  Palm  <n1 
and  calomel,  of  each  2  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead  1  ox.; 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  4  oz. ;  mix  tho* 
roughly  by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  Wedgewood 
mortar. 

CERATE,  MERCURIAL.  (CBRATirMMn- 
cuRiALE,  P.  L.  1746.)  Strong  mercurial  ointment 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  6  oz. ;  lard  3  oz.  Melt 
the  wax  and  lard  together,  then  stir  in  the  oint- 
ment. 

CERATE  OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  (Cs- 
RATUM  Plumbi  Acetatis,  P.  L.)  Acetate  of  lead 
in  fine  powder  3ij  ;  wax  jij  ;  olive  oil  f  ^iij  ;  melt 
the  wax  in  7  oz.  of  the  oil ;  then  add  the  acetate 
of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down  with  the  remain- 
ing oil ;  stir  until  cold. 

Use.  As  a  cooling  cerate  to  bums,  excoriatioiB 
and  inflamed  sores. 

CERATE  OF 'ARSENIC.  (Ceratum  Ae- 
sENici,  P.  U.  S.)  White  arsenic  in  fine  powda 
3j  ;  simple  cerate  %j ;  mix. 

CERATE  OF  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
(Ceratum  Hydraroyri  Nitratib,  St.  B.  H.) 
Prep.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  simple 
cerate,  equal  parts ;  mix. 

CERATE,  OPIUM.  (Ceratum  Orn,  D«. 
Lagnbau.)  Prep.  Opium  in  fine  powder  Ses; 
yelk  of  1  egg ;  mix,  then  rub  it  up  with  simple  ce- 
rate Jij. 

CERATE,  QUININE.  (Ceratum  Quvijb, 
F.  9.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  1  part ;  simple  ce- 
rate 10  parts  ;  mix  well 

CERATE,  RESIN.  Syn.  Yellow  Basili- 
coN.  Basilicon  Cerate.  Ceratum  Citrikitii, 
(P.  L.  1745.)  C.  Rmmshm  Flava,  (P.  L  178a} 
Ceratum  Resinjb,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  and  1836.) 
Prep.  Ylsllow  resin  and  wax,  oif  each  lb.  j ;  meh; 
then  add  olive  oil  f  ^xvj.  Stir  until  cold. 
^Rsmarks.  This  cerate  i*a  mild  sttimnlaati  ds* 
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teneiii*  And  digestive  appUcation ;  and  is  employed 
,  t»  oreflB  foal  and  indolent  ulcen. 

The  aborve  is  the  fonn  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  but  the 
iMBlicon  oi  the  qhops  is  aeidoniy  if  ever,  made  in 
this  manner.  The  following  forms  are  those  >;om- 
Bonly  used  on  the  large  scale,  bnt  the  product  is 
inferior  to  the  P.  L. 

II.  Yellow  resin  10  lbs. ;  beeswax  2  lbs. ;  lin- 
ned  oil  7  Ifaii. ;  melt  together  and  stir  until  cold. 

IIL  Ab  last,  but  use  nut  oil  for  linseed  oil. 

IV.  Nut  oil  1  gall. ;  beeswax  5  lbs. ;  yellow  re- 
st U  Ibe. 

V.  L*ard  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  3 
liL ;  yellow  resin  9  lbs. ;  mix  as  before. 

CERATE,  ROSE.  Syn.  Lif  Salve.  (Ce- 
t&Tuis  Ro0ATUM,  p.  Cod.)  Oil  of  ahnonds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  ^  lb. ;  alkanet  root  1  oz. ;  melt  and  di- 
gest until  suificiently  colored,  strain,  and  when 
eooled  a  little,  add  otto  of  roses  (24  drops)  to  per- 
fume. 

CERATE,  SAVINE.  (Ceratum  Sabin.b,  P. 
L.)  Prep.  Lard  lbs.  ij  ;  savine  leaves  lb.  j  ;  wax 
S'rii).  Pro€.  Melt  the  wax  and  lard,  and  boil  the 
leaves  in  the  mixture,  then  strain  through  a  linen 
dotb. 

Remuarkw),  The  preparation  of  this  cerate  re- 
quires caution,  as  the  active  principle  of  i&e  savine 
beiaijr  volatile,  is  injured  by  long  boiling  or  too  high 
a  temperature.  The  leaves  are  usually  boiled  un- 
A  they  are  crisp,  but  as  this  takes  some  time,  the 
•■ential  oil,  and  consequently  the  odor,  is  necurly 
all  dissipated.  A  better  plan  is  to  express  the 
joice  from  the  leaves,  and  to  add  it  to  the  wax 
and  oil  melted  together,  and  just  beginning  to  cool. 
As  nsually  met  with,  this  ointment  has  a  deep 
green  color,  and  the  odor  of  the  fresh  plant,  but 
neither  of  these  is  derived  from  the  leaves,  in  the 
common  process  of  making  it.  The  first  is  caused 
by  the  addition  of  verdigris,  and  the  latter  by  add- 
ing a  little  of  the  essential  oil  of  savine  to  the  com- 
ponnd  when  nearly  cold.  The  cerate  prepared 
according  to  the  form  of  either  of  the  British  Col- 
leges, has  but  a  very  pale  green  color,  and  that 
rapidly  changes  unless  it  be  well  covered  up  from 
Ibe  air.  A  greater  quantity  of  color  is  got  from 
the  leaves  by  long  digestion  in  the  fat  and  wax  m 
esfftben  vessels,  at  a  moderate  heat,  than  by  hast- 
3y  boiling.  In  this  way  a  lively  green  is  some- 
times prmlueed,  bnt  it  rapidly  changes. 

The  following  forms  are  those  Siat  have  been 
adopted  by  many  druggists  for  the  manufacture  of 
thiBceiatSL 

IL  Lard  and  suet,  of  each  6  lbs. ;  yellow  wax 
2  Iba. ;  melt  them  together  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
tfaea  add  2  ox.  of  distilled  verdigris,  previously 
ndibed  down  smooth  in  a  mortar,  with  an  equal 
veight  of  sweet  oil ;  strain  while  hot  into  a  large 
eai&en  pot,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  1  oz.  of 
oil  of  savine ;  stir  till  cold 

m.  Savine  leaves  4  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  2  lbs. ; 
laid  8  lbs. ;  boil  until  the  leaves  become  crisp ;  then 
rtnin,  and  add,  of  lively-colored  green  ointment  5 
Bb.  ;  and  when  eooled  a  little,  3  dm.  of  oil  of  sa- 
line. .  Stir  briskly  until  cold    Prod,  13^  lbs. 

The  practice  of  coloring  thb  cerate  with  verdi- 
giis*  which  is  next  to  imivenal,  cannot  be  too  se- 
iwely  censored,  as  its  therapeutic  action  is  thereby 
altered.  The  oopper  may  be  detected  by  burning 
dswAa  iittlo  in  a  platinnm  or  Hesrian  crucible. 


washing  out  the  ashes  with  a  little  dilute  aekl, 
placing  the  liquor  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring 
thereon  liquid  anunonia.  When  a  blue  color,  am« 
moniureted  copper  will  be  produced,  if  copper  be 
present. 

U»e.  To  keep  blisters  open. 

CERATE,  SOAP.  (Ceratum  Saponib,  P.  L.) 
Prep.  Boil  litharge  ^xv  in  distilled  vinegar  1  gal- 
lon until  dissolved,  stirring  continually ;  then  add 
of  Castile  soap  ^x ;  boil  again  until  the  moisture 
be  entirely  evaporated :  then  add  gradually,  wax 
^xiiss,  and  olive  oil  1  pint,  previously  melted  to- 
gether. 

Remarks,  Unless  the  above  instructions  be  ex- 
actly followed  in  every  particular,  the  process  will 
miscarry.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cerate  on  cooling  will  separate  into  two 
portions,  and  be  full  of  hard  gritty  particles.  To 
prevent  this,  care  should  be  taken  to  ose  soap  of 
the  best  quality.  When  once  this  mishap  occure, 
no  boiling  or  stirring  in  the  worid  will  remove  it 
The  only  remedy  is  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
soap,  previously  melted  with  some  water,  and 
again  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  'A 
small  quantity  of  liquor  of  potassa  will  also  have 
the  same  effect 

The  color  and  consistence  of  this  cerate  wholly 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  heated 
after  the  addition  of  the  oil  and  wax.  As  evapo- 
ration proceeds,  |o  do  the  colot*  and  consistence 
increase.  Its  usual  color  is  that  of  a  lively  pale 
chocolate-brown,  but  occasionally  it  is  much  pr'ar. 
This  arises  from  its  containing  moisture,  which,  by 
stirring,  reduces  the  color.  *  The  following  form 
may  b«  used  on  the  large  scale. 

II.  Distilled  vinegar  6  galla ;  litharge  5  lbs. ; 
soap  3}  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  4|  lbs. ;  olive  oil  6  pints. 
Mix  as  above.  (Good  nut  or  poppy  oil  may  be 
used  for  olive  oil.) 

Uses.  Soap  cerate  is  used  as  a  cool  dressing  for 
scrofulous  swellings,  Slc,  It  may  be  spread  on 
linen  and  applied  Uke  a  plaster. 

CERATE,  SlAfPLE.  Sy^  Oil  and  Bees- 
wax. Simple  Dasssufa.  cSjlt  simple,  {Fr,) 
Ceratum  simplex,  (P.  L.  1624.)  Ceratum,  (P.  L. 
1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  Olive  oil  fjiv;  yellow 
wax  Jiv  ;  mix  by  heat,  and  stir  until  cold. 

Remarks,  This  is  the  ceratum  of  the  "  London 
Pharmacopmia.**  It  is  used  as  a  simple  emollient 
dressing  for  excoriations  and  sores.  The  ceratum 
simplex  of  the  Scotch  College  is  spermaceti  cerate. 
Simple  cerate  is  but  little  used,  preference  being 
given  to  the  next  preparation. 

CERATE,  SPERMACETI.  Syn,  White 
Lip  Salve.  Cerat  de  blanc  de  Balbine,  (Fr,) 
Simple  Cerate,  (P.  E.)  Ceratum  album,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  C.  Spermatis  Cbti,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Cera- 
tum Cetacki,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1836.)  Prep. 
Spermaceti  Jij ;  white  wax  ^iii ;  olive  oil  1  pint 
Melt  together  and  stir  assiduously  until  cold.  £7m« 
As  a  soft  cooling  dressing. 

Remarks,  As  soon  as  the  materials  are  melted, 
they  should  be  moved  from  the  fire,  strained  into 
a  clean  vessel,  and  stirred  until  cold.  To  facilitate 
the  cooling,  the  vessel  may  be  placed  in  cold  wa- 
ter or  a  current  of  cold  air.  This  will  render  the 
product  both  whiter  and  finer  than  when  allowed 
to  cool  by  itselil  The  operation  of  melting  should 
bo  petfonnad  in  a  water  bath.    On  the  ki^  sealo 
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lard  or  suet  is  Bubstituted  for  oil,  by  which  means 
less  wax  is  required.  The  following  is  a  good  form 
where  a  cheap  article  is  wanted. 

n.  Clarified  mutton  suet  5^  lbs.;  white  wax 
and  spermacetii  of  each  }  lb.     As  above. 

CERATE,  SULPHUR.  (Ceratum  Sulphu- 
RATUM,  P.  Cod.)  Washed  sulphur 2 parts;  cerate 
of  Galen  7  parts ;  almond  oil  1  part.     Mix. 

CERATE,  SULPHURET  OF  MERCURY. 
(Ceratum  Rubrum,  P.  Cod.)  Yellow  wax,  lard, 
and  yellow  resin,  of  each  ^  ;  red  sulphuret  of  mer- 
cury gr.  xxx.     Mix. 

CERATE,  ZINC,  AND  LYCOPODIUM. 
(Ceratum  Zinci  cumLycopodio,  Hiifeland.)  Sim- 
ple cerate  Ziv ;  oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopodium,  in 
powder,  of  each  gr.  xv.     Mix. 

CERIUM.  A  meUl  discovered  in  1803  by  Hi- 
singer  and  Berzeliufi,  in  a  mineral  named  cerite. 
It  is  obtained  in  combination  with  a  metal  called 
by  Mosander  Lantanium.  The  mixed  oxides  may 
be  procured  by  dissolving  calcined  and  powdered 
cerite  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  filtering,  neutralizing 
with  pure  potassa,  and  then  precipitating  with  tar- 
trate of  potaasa.  The  powder  that  falls  down  is 
next  washed  and  calcined. 

The  mixed  oxides  may  be  separated  by  solution 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporation,  and  calcination.  The 
mass  previously  powdered  is  then  to  be  digested  in 
water  containing  2%  of  nitric  acid ;  the  undissolved 
portion  is  the  oxidfe  of  cerium.  The  solution  con- 
tains the  oxide  of  lantanium,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  carbonate  by  adding  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  potassa. 

The  combination  of  these  metals  is  but  little 
known,  and  is  now  the  subject  of  investigation 
by  several  eminent  foreign  chemists.  Various 
compounds  of  these  metals  with  the  acids,  sulphur, 
and  chlorine  have  been  formed. 

CETENE.  A  colorless  oily-looking  liquid,  ob- 
tamed  by  repeatedly  distilling  ethal  with  glacial 
phosphoric  acid.  It  is  inflanmiable  and  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether. 

CETINE.  Sym  Pure  Spermaceti.  Prep. 
Dissolve  spermaceti  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  collect 
the  crystals  that  deposite  on  coohng.  Prop. 
Bright  pearly  crystals ;  melts  at  120® ;  sublimes 
at  670°. 

CHAIRS.  The  black  leather  work  of  chau«, 
settees,  &c.,  may  be  restored  by  first  washing  off 
the  dirt  with  a  Uttle  warm  soap  and  water,  and 
afterwards  with  clean  water.  The  brown  and 
faded  portions  may  now  be  restained  by  means 
of  a  little  black  ink^  or  preferably  black  reviver, 
and  when  this  has  got  thoroughly  dry,  they  may 
be  touched  over  with  white  of  egg,  strained  and 
mixed  with  a  Uttle  sugar-candy.  When  the  latter 
is  nearly  dry,  it  ahonld  be  polidied  off  with  a  clean 
dry  brush. 

A  similar  process  will  revhre  ladies*  and  gentle* 
men's  dress  boots  and  shoea. 

CHALK.  Syn,  Eaetht  Carbonate  or  Lime. 
Periiaps  there  ia  no  one  thing  better  known,  or 
more  universally  distributed  tluoughout  England, 
than  chalk.  It  is  here  largely  xm&d  in  the  manu- 
factures, the  arts,  and  in  medicine ;  and  it  forma 
an  important  geological  feature  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  hills  of  chalk,  the  white  clifla  of  England, 
that  conferred  on  it  the  name  of  Albion,  (from 
aUfus  or  albentt  white.)     The  chalk  fbimation 


ranges  over  a  great  portion  of  the  country,  aadii 
many  cases  obtains  an  elevation  of  neariy  1000,: 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    There  are  varion  : 
kinds  of  chalk,  principally  distinguished  by  tbsir 
color. 

CHALK,  PRECIPITATED.  Syiu  Cieta 
Precipitata.  Prep.  {Calcis  Carhonas  Precifi- 
tatum,  P.  D.)  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodi 
in  6  times  its  weight  of  water,  to  another  of  ma- 
riate  of  lime.  Wash  the  precipitate  repeatedly 
with  distilled  water. 

Uee.  Precipitated  chalk  is  ordered  by  the  Ink  i 
College  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  "  qoKli- 
silver  with  chalk."  It  is  also  frequently  used  u 
an  ingredient  in  aromatic  confection,  cretacesu 
tooth-powder,  &c.,  and  is  preferable  in  every  cub 
where  chalk  is  ordered,  ^md  expense  is  not  u 
object. 

CHALK,  PREPARED.  Syn,  Creta.  Cml- 
CIS  Carbon  as  Friabilib,  (P.  L.)  Friable  Cai- 
bonIIte  of  Limb,  (P.  E.)  Creta  Alba,  (P.  D.} 
Prep.  Rub  chalk  Ib.j  with  sufficient  water,  added 
gradually,  until  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder; 
then  put  this  into  a  large  vessel  with  water,  agitata 
well,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  pour  off  the  super- 
natant water,  still  turbid,mto  another  vessel,  and 
let  the  suspended  powder  subside.  In  the  aame 
way  shells  are  prepared,  after  being  fint  freed 
from  impurities,  and  washed  with  boiling  water 

(P.  L.) 
Remarkt,     On  the  lanre  scale  the  chalk  ii 

ground  in  mills,  and  the  deposite  made  in  laige 

reservoirs.    It  is  now  seldom  prepared  by  the 

druggist 

Use.  Prepared  chalk  is  used  in  medicuie  ai  an 
absorbent,  antacid,  and  destccant.  'It  forms  aTal- 
uable  dusting  powder  in  excoriations,  ulcen,  &«., 
especially  in  children.  It  is  administered  in  dtfi- 
pepsia,  heartburn,  acidity  of  the  stomach,  &c.  h 
diarrhoea,  depending  on  acidity  or  irritation,  it  ii 
very  serviceable,  either  alone,  or  combined  wil^ 
aromatics,  astringents,  or  opium.  Dose.  lOgiata 
a  spoonful.  The  precipitated  chalk  is  preferalile 
when  it  can  be  obtained  pure,  and  either  that  or 
the  prepared  chalk  must  alone  be  used  in  medi- 
cine. The  latter  is,  however,  the  cheaper  of  the 
two,  and  is  consequently  the  one  more  genezalty 
used. 

Pur.  Precipitated  chalk  is  frequenUy  adulter- 
ated, and,  in  many  cases,  the  article  sold  as  aoch 
does  not  eontam  one  particle  of  carbonate  of  lima 
The  following  extract  from  a  letter  publidied  m 
the  "  Annals  of  Chemistry,**  will  throw  some  li^ 
on  this  subject  .  The  truth  of  Mr.  BartleU's  as- 
sertions I  oan  testify  to.  '*  An  article  has  beea 
ofiered  and  purchased  by  both  wholesale  and  retai 
druggists,  (in  one  mstance,  I  believe,  to  the  extent 
of  a  ton  weight,)  under  the  name  of  precipitated 
chalk,  at  8d.  or  lOd.  per  lb.  mstead  of  1«.  4^  or 
Is.  6  J.,  the  price  of  the  genuine  article.  Tim 
article  appears  beautifully  white  and  floecnlent, 
having  all  the  appearance  of  the  genuine,  bat  ii 
nothing  more  than  pure  eulphate  of  iimeJ'  "  It 
is  well  known  that  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
soda-water  manu&ctureris  obtained  from  whitiB|[i 
and  that  it  is  disengaged  therefrom  by  sulphnne 
acid.  A  short  time  since  it  was  inquired  of  oi  te 
what  purpose  the  pappy  residuary  mass  of  sdpbals 
of  tima  and  ezeeas  of  whiting  coold  be  applied  ii 
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flhemifltry  7  At  the  time  we  were  unftble  to  Air- 
^  a  satisfactory  reply ;  the  impresBion  of  our 
qoeiist  bein^  that,  on  account  of  the  secrecy  ob- 
serred  in  removing  it,  he  had  no  doabt  the  usee  to 
which  it  could  be  applied  involved  a  good  profit 
We  think  Mr.  B.'s  letter  may  be  receiv^  as  a  eloe 
to  the  uses  of  this  residue.  Creta  precipitata 
^Mold  be  entirely  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  with  ef- 
fenrescence ;  the  sulphate  of  lime,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  insoluble.'*  (Ann.  Ch«m.  and  TncL 
Fharm.) 

The  following  are  the  tests  of  purity  mentioned 
in  the  London  Phar. : — '*  Entirely  soluble  in  dihite 
noriatic  acid,  with  effervescence.  After  this  so- 
lution has  been  boiled,  no  precipitate  is  produced 
when  ammonia  is  dropped  in.*'    . 

CHAMBERLAIN'S  RESTORATIVE 
PILLS.  A  quack  medicine,  composed  of  cmna- 
hu,  sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  lime,  made  into  pills 
with  mucilage. 

CHAMBERLIGHT,  IMPROVED.  Take  a 
oommon  cylindrical  omtment  pot,  a  9  os.*aize  in 
the  winter,  (m  the  summer  a  smaller  one ;)  fill 
this  with  any  kind  of  fat,  as  the  waste  £at  from 
the  kitchen  for  Distance.  Trim  by  about  ^  an 
inch  of  the  common  wax-wick,  sold  at  Uie  tallow- 
cfaandler'i,  nmi^y  stuck  into  a  thm  slice  of  a 
wine-bottle  cork,  upon  which  place  a  strip  of  stout 
filtering  paper,  about  half  the  diameter  of  the 
cork  bi  breadth,  and  a  diameter  and  a  half  In 
length.  It  need  not  be  quite  so  broad,  but  it  most 
be  at  least  the  length  stated.  The  reason  for 
Bsing  the  bibulous  pdper  is,  that  it  feeds  the  wick 
properly ;  without  it,  or  some  such  contriTance,  it 
will  not  bum.  Remove  with  the  handle  of  a  tea- 
qMWD  Bofficient  of  the  fat  to  allow  the  cork  to  be 
a  little  below  the  surface,  and  then  place  the  fat 
m  leraoved  over  the  cork  and  paper,  neaily  spread- 
io;  it  to  make  an  even  surface.  The  light  is  now 
ptepend.    (Ann.  of  Chem.) 

CHAMOMILE  PROPS.  Prep,  Dissolve  1 
«.  of  eaoential  oil  of  chamomile  in  1  pint  of  recti- 
fied q)irit  of  wine.  Use.  As  a  stomachic  and 
ituhoUnt.  Doee.  5  to  30  drops ;  ^  an  oz.,  shaken 
vith  about  1  pint  of  pure  water,  forms  an  ezcel- 
kot  chamomile  water. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  AND  LIPS.  The  ap- 
piieation  of  a  littJe  cold  cream,  pomatum,  sper- 
maceti ointment,  lard,  or  any  ahnilar  article,  will 
pnerally  prevent  chaps  and  chilblams  on  the  lips 
lad  hands.  Peiaons  employed  m  oil  worics,  or 
about  oil,  and  who  have  consequently  their  hands 
coDtmoaUy  imbued  therewith,  never  suflbr  from 
these  things.  A  little  oil  or  unguent  of  any  kind, 
veil  nibbed  over  the  hands  on  gomg  to  rest,  (re- 
moring  the  superfluous  portion  with  a  cloth,)  wiU 
^  only  preserve  them  £rom  cold»  but  render 
uMn  beautifully  soft  and  white.  It  is  said  that  a 
nvocite  actzesi,  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  her 
landB,  eoven  them  nightly  with  the  flare  of  a 
eiif  or  lamb  with  the  fat  attached,  over  which  is 
oiwn  a  glove  of  leather.  (What  moonvenieace 
ud  even  pam  will  not  pemms  suSkr  to  gratify 
tiwrpridel)  *       ^ 

CHAKCOALi  A  pecnliar  and  well-known 
M*ek  substance,  obtained  ftom  organic  matter,  hy 
^icnalwn  in  ckise  wessels.  There  are  two  kindi 
«  charooal  met  with  in  oonimeioei  viCi  anmal 
(w)  ud  TegetaUe,  (wood.) 
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I.  (Ardmal  charcoal,)  The  preparation  of  this 
kind  of  charcoal  has  been  already  explained. 

II.  {Vegetable  charcoal)  Prep.  This  is  pre- 
pared for  fuel  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood,  of  from 
1  to  3  or  4  mches  in  diameter,  into  lengths,  vary- 
ing from  1  to  2  or  3  feet,  forming  them  into  a 
conical  pile,  covering  them  with  turf'  or  clay,  to 
exclude  the  air,  leavmg  only  2  or  3  small  boles  at 
the  bottom  for  lighting  the  wood,  and  a  few  others 
stiU  smaller  at  top  to  admit  the  escape  of  the 
smoke.  The  wood  is  now  kindled,  and  the  com- 
bustion allowed  to  proceed  slowly  for  8  or  10  days, 
more  or  less,  until  the  volatile  matter  of  the  wood 
be  driven  off,  when  the  air  holes  are  stopped  up 
with  clay,  and  the  further  combustion  of  the  pile 
arrested.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  remain 
until  c<dd,  before  it  is  broken  up.  In  case  of  very 
high  winds  occurring  during  the  carbonization  of 
the  wood,  the  holes  to  windward  are  stopped  up 
with  clay  or  earth,  to  prevent  the  mass  bunung 
too  rapidly. 

The  charooal  employed  m  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  is  bumt  in  close  iron  cylmders,  and 
has  hence  received  the  name  of  **  cylinder  char- 
coaL"  For  this  and  other  nice  purposes,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  last  portion  of  the  tar  and  vinegar 
be  suffered  to  escape,  and  reabsoipCion  of  the  crude 
yapon  prevented,  by  cutting  off  the  communica- 
tion between  the  cylinders  wad  the  condensing  ap- 
paratus, as  without  this  precaution,  on  the  fire 
being  withdrawn,  this  would  certainly  take  place, 
and  the  product  be  much  reduced  in  quality.  The 
dogwood,  alder,  and  willow  are  those  used  for  ma- 
king charcoal  at  Wahham  Abbey.  The  Duteh 
white  willow,  and  after  that,  the  Huntingdon  wil- 
low, are  sakl  to  yield  the  best  charcoal  for  gun- 
powder.   (Lieut-Col.  Moody.) 

It  has  been  stated,  that  in  charring  wood,  a 
portion  of  it  is  sometimes  converted  into  a  species 
of  pyrophorous.  I>9rhaps  this  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  late  dreadful  explosion  at  the 
above  worka 

Ueee,  ^e.  Charooal  is  used  as  a  fuel,  and  in 
metallurgy  for  tempering  metals.  Reduced  to 
powder,  it  is  used  to  surround  Teosels  and  bodies 
required  to  retain  their  heat  for  some  time.  A 
coating  of  charooal  formed  on  piles  and  stakes  of 
wood,  by  charring  them,  is  f^quently  adopted  to> 
promote  their  preservation,  as  it  is  unchangeable 
by  air  and  moisture.  Powdered  f^h-bomt  char- 
coal restores  tainted  meat  and  putrid  water,  deeol<-- 
on  vegetable  solutions,  and  withdraws  lime  fhim 
sirups  filtered  through  it  For  both  these  purposes 
animal  charcoal  is  best 

Charooal  varies  m  its  qualities  according  to  the 
substance  from  which  it  is  preptxed ;  that  of  the 
soft  woods,  as  the  willow  or  alder,  is  best  for 
crayms,  and  for  making  gunpowder ;  that  of  the 
harder  woods  is  used  for  ftiel,  or  for  a  support  iisr 
substances  exposed  to  the  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 
Charooal  of  anunal  substances  has  the  greateet 
clarifying  power.  That  made  by  a  lew  tA  heaf , 
not  exoeedmg  cherry  red,  has  a  dull  surface,  and 
Is  best  for  clarifying  Rqnids,  and  probably  forma- 
Ung  gunpowder,  and  ibr  fuel.  If  the  heat  he 
carried  beyond  this  pomt,  the  charcoal  aoquirss  a- 
brilliant  surface,  and  is  consideraUy  inferior  fat 
daafving,  and  probably  for  every  ether  use. 

OsJc,  beeoh,  and  base!  chanoal  are  tboio 
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monly  sold  ia  London  for  faeL  Willow  charcoal 
is  also  occasionally  found  mixed  therewith,  and  is 
frequently  picked  out  for  crayons,  polishing  copper- 
plates, for  grinding,  to  make  tooth-powderB,  poul- 
tices, 6lc  Chesnut  charcoal  is  preferred  hy  smiths 
for  forging,  as  it  not  only  bums  slowly,  but  dead- 
ens as  soon  as  the  blast  ceases.  Areca-nut  char- 
coal is  preferred  as  a  dentifrice,  but  that  from  the 
wirx>w  is  commonly  sold  for  it 

In  medicine,  charcoal  is  principally  need  as  an 
antiseptic  or  disinfectant,  either  in  the  form  of 
powder  or  made  into  a  poultice.  It  has  been 
given  internally  in  dyspepsia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
and  heartburn,  with  advantage.  Dose.  10  grs.  to 
a  tablespoonful,  ad  libitmn.  An  ointment  made 
with  lard  and  charcoal  has  been  employed  in  some 
skin  diseases 

Ant  In  cases  of  asphyxia,  produced  by  respi- 
ring the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal,  the  treatment 
is  similar  to  that  described  under  carbonic  acid. 

If  the  person  has  been  only  so  much  exposed  to 
the  vapor  as  to  stagger,  on  coming  into  the  fresh 
air  it  goes  ofT;  but  the  head  remams  affected. 
When  the  exposure  has  been  so  long  that  sleepi- 
ness comes  on,  the  patient  should  be  immediately 
bled,  cold  water  thrown  upon  the  head,  dec,  and 
stimulating  applications  to  the  feet  There  have 
been  instances  of  recovery  by  these  means,  even 
when  respiration  had  ceased,  and  some  part  of  the 
animal  heat  had  been  lost  If  life  does  not  quickly 
return  it  will  be  highly  proper  to  attempt  artificial 
respiration.  (See  Asphyxia.)  The  most  simple 
excitant  in  this  specif  of  asphyxia,  is  the  passage 
into  the  nasal  fosse  of  a  feather  dipped  in  common 
vinegar.  It  is  the  means  which  has  always  first 
caused  the  muscular  contractions  indicating  revi- 
val.    (Gabriel  Pelletan.) 

Gilders,  jewellerB,  copper-plate  printers,  braslers, 
iui.,  who  use  small  open  fires  of  bummg  charcoal, 
should  endeavor  to  create  a  draught  of  air  to  carry 
off  the  fumes,  and  should  take  care  to  keep  to 
«  windward,**  (as  sailon  call  it,)  by  which  means 
they  will  avoid  them.  Veaseis  conUining  milk  of 
Ume  have  been  employed  to  absorb  the  gas,  but 
their  action  must  necessarily  be  very  limited. 
The  only  certain  remedy  is  thorough  ventilation. 
This  should  be  adopted,  even  at  slight  personal 
inconvenience  in  other  respects. 

CHARCOAL  CRAYONS.  Prep,  Saw  the 
finest-grained,  softest,  and  blackest  pieces  of  char- 
coal, into  slips  of  the  size  required,  put  them  into 
a  pipkin  of  melted  wax,  and  allow  them  to  mace- 
rate over  a  slow  fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  take 
them  out  and  lay  them  on  blotting-paper  to  dry. 

Remarks,  The  above  process  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  red  aiM  black  chalk.  Drawings  made 
with  these  crayons  an  very  permanent,  and  if 
warmed  slightly  on  tho  wrong  side,  the  lines  will 
adhero  and  become  as  durable  as  ink.  These 
crayons  may  also  bo  made  by  simply  shaping  the 
.chareoal  with  a  knife.  Willow  charcoal  shDnld 
.be  used  for  this  purpose. 

CHARCOAL,  LARDNER'S  PREPARED. 
J'rep.  Mix  well  together  1  oz.  of  finely*groond 
charcoal  with  3  ox.  of  prepared  chalk,  l^e;  As 
jk  tMth-powder. 

CHARRING,  SURFACE.    The  operation  by 

which  the  surface  of  wood  is  carbonized,  to  pro- 

>iHit  its  decay  on  saposora  to  air  and  moisturB. 


Stakee  and  piles  aro  generally  thus  troaied  befiwi 
they  aro  driven  into  the  ground.  Casks  aire  ciiar« 
red  on  the  inside  by  coopers  when  they  are  in- 
tended to  hold  water.  In  both  these  caaea  the  fin 
is  applied  directly  to  the  wood.  A  new  mrthod 
has,  however,  been  lately  employed  with  appannl 
success.  This  consists  in  washing  the  wood  with 
the  strongest  oil  of  vitriol.  In  tins  way,  not  only 
the  outer  surface,  but  the  surface  of  all  the  cracks 
and  holes,  gets  carbonized,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  heat  is  employed. 

CHEESE.  The  curd  of  milk  compivaMd  nic 
a  solid  mass. 

QuaLt  ^.  This  well-known  substance  has  been 
objected  to  as  an  article  of  diet,  but  without  ssf- 
ficient  reason.  That  the  inferior  kinds  of  cheese 
are  not  very  digestible  must  be  acknowledged,  and 
when  eaten  in  quantity  may  overioad  the  stomach; 
but  when  the  quality  is  good,  and  the  digestive 
organs  are  i&  a  healthy  condition,  it  most  evidrat- 
Iv  prove  not  only  wholesome  but  very  nntritioaa 
Like  all  other  food,  cheese  digesic  nore  readily 
when  well  masticated,  and  the  neglect  ei  this  pre- 
caution ii  one  reason  why  it  frequently  disagreef 
with  delicate  stomachs.  It  is  rendered  mora 
agreeable  to  most  palttes  by  toasting,  but  becomes 
leas  digestible  by  that  operation.  The  basis  of 
cheese  is  caseine  or  coagulated  curd,  a  proteine 
substance ;  it  therefore  cannot  fail  to  prove  natri- 
tious,  provided  it  be  property  digested.  Cheese- 
curd,  carefully  freed  ftom  water  and  milk  by  ex- 
pression, and  tlie  addition  of  salt,  is  a  mixture  e< 
caseine  and  butter ;  it  contains  all  the  phosphals 
of  lime,  and  part  of  the  phosphate  of  aoda,  of  the 
milk.  (Liebig.)  When  taken  as  a  <»Ddiment, 
especially  when  rich  and  old,  it  powerfully  pro- 
motes the  secretion  of  the  saliva  and  gastric  juice, 
and  thereby  aids  the  stomach  in  performing  its 
proper  functions. 

Principles  or  CHKEssifAKiiffO.  When  aay 
vegetable  or  mineral  acid  is  added  to  millL,  and 
heat  applied,  a  coaguium  is  formed,  which,  when 
separated  from  the  liquid  portion,  constitutes  cheese 
Neutral  salts,  earthy  and  metallic  salts,  augar,  and 
gum  Arabic,  as  well  as  some  other  aubetances, 
also  produce  the  same  effect ;  but  what  answen 
best  is  rennet,  or  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lait 
stomach  of  the  calf.  Alkalis  dissolve  this  curd 
at  a  boiling  heat,  and  acids  again  precipitate  it 
The  solubility  of  cheese  in  milk  is  occasioned  by 
the  presence  of  alkaline  phosphates  and  of  free 
alkalis.  In  fresh  milk  these  may  be  readily  de- 
tected by  the  property  it  pooDoooes  of  restoring  the 
color  of  reddened  litmus  paper.  The  addition  of 
an  acid  neutralizes  the  alkali,  and  so  precipitates 
the  curd  in  an  insoluble  state. 

"  The  acid  indispensable  to  the  coagulation  of 
milk,  is  not  added  to  the  milk  in  the  preparatioa 
of  cheese,  but  it  is  formed  in  the  milk  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  milk-sugar  present  A  small  quanti- 
ty of  water  is  left  in  contact  with  a  small  quantity 
of  a  calfs  stomach  for  a  few  houn,  or  for  a  night ; 
the  water  absorbs  so  minute  a  portion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  as  to  be  scarcely  ponderable  ;  tfaii 
is  mixed  with  milk ;  its  state  of  transformation  ii 
communicated,  (and  this  is  a  most  important  cir- 
cumstance,) not  to  the  cheese  but  to  the  milk' 
sugary  the  elements  of  which  transpose  them- 
selves into  lactic  acid,  which  nentnlizes  the  al 
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.  kali*  and  thu  oao'^As  the  seporation  of  the  cheese. 
By  means  of  litinjB  paper  the  procesB  may  be  foU 
loiwed  and  obtenred  through  all  its  stages ;  the  si- 
.kaline  reaction  of  the  milk  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
Qoagulatjon  begins.    If  the  cheese  is  not  immedi- 
ately separated  from  the  whey»  the  formation  of 
>  lactic  acid  continues,  the  fluid  turns  acid,  and  the 
itself  passes  into  a  state  of  decomposition. 
*'  When  cheese-curd  is  kept  in  a  cool  place,  a 
I  of  transformations  take  place,  in  consequence 
ol*  ^which  it  assumes  entirely  new  properties;  it 
gradually  becomes  semi-transparent,  and  more  or 
leas  adt  throughout  the  whole  mass ;  it  exhibits  a 
£Eiebly  acid  reaction,  and  develc^  the  character- 
istic caseous  odor.    Fresh  cheese  is  very  sparingly 
•olabla  in  water,  but  after  having  been  left  to  itself 
lor  two  or  three  years,  it  becomes  (especially  if  all 
the  fat  be  previously  removed)  almost  completely 
salubU  in  cold  water,  forming  with  it  a  solution, 
which,  like  milk,  is  coagulated  by  the  addition  of 
the  acetic  or  mineral  acids.    The  cheese,  which 
while  fresh  is  insoluble,  returns  during  the  matu- 
ration, or  ripening,  as  it  is  called,  to  a  stato  similar 
to  that  in  which  it  originally  existed  in  the  milk. 
In  those  English,  Duteh,  and  Swiss  cheeses  which 
axe  nearly  inodorous,  and  in  the  superior  kincb  of 
French  cheese,  the  caseine  of  the  milk  is  present 
m  its  unaltered  state.    The  odor  and  flavor  of  the 
cheese  Is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  the  butter ; 
the  non-volatile  acids,  the    margaric   and  oleic 
acids,  and  the  volatile  butyric  acid,  caprio  and 
capioic  acids,  are  liberated  in  consequence  of  the 
decomposition  of  glycerine,  (the  sweet  principle  of 
oils,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  the  sugar  of  oils.) 
Butyric  acid  imparts  to  cheese  its  characteristic 
caseous  odor,  and  the  di&rences  in  its  pungency 
or  aromatic  flavor  depend  upon  the  proportion  of 
£ree  butyric,  capric,  and  caproic  acids  present 

*'  The  transition  of  the  insoluble  into  soluble 
caseine  depends  upon  the  decomposition  of  the 
phosphate  of  lime  by  the  margaric  acid  of  the  but- 
ler ;  margarite  of  lime  is  formed  while  the  phos- 
phflvic  acid  combines  with  the  caseine,  forming  a 
eompoond  soluble  in  water. 

"  The  bad  smell  of  inferior  kinds  of  cheese,  es- 
pecially those  called  meager  or  poor  cheeses,  is 
caused  by  certein  fetid  products  containing  sul- 
phnr,  and  which  are  formed  by  the  decomposition 
er  putrefaction  of  the  caseine.  The  alteration 
which  the  butter  undergoes,  (that  is,  in  becoming 
randd,)  or  which  occurs  in  the  milk-sugar  still 
present,  being  transmitted  to  the  caseine,  changes 
both  the  composition  of  the  latter  substance  and 
its  nutritive  qualities. 

"  The  principal  conditicms  for  the  preparation  of 
the  superior  kinds  of  cheese,  (other  obvious  cir- 
eunstances  bemg  of  course  duly  regarded,)  are  a 
careful  removal  of  the  whey,  which  holds  the 
mUk-eagar  in  oolution,  and  a  low  temperature 
iwring  the  maturation  or  ripening  of  the  cheese** 
(Ueb^s  Lectures.) 

ChMse  diflbrs  vastly  in  quality  4nd  flavor,  ac- 
eoiduig  to  the  method  employed  in  its  manufacture, 
and  thb  richness  ef  the  milk  of  which  it  is  made. 
It  is  thought  by  some  that  the  pasture,  or  the  food 
OB  which  the  cows  feed,  exercises  considerable  in- 
flnence  upon  the  quality  of  the  cheese ;  but  this 
faifloeaee,  if  any,  is  very  slight  and  subordinate. 
As  the  cheeae  made  on  the  same  jbrm  does  not 


vary  in  any  important  degree,  whether  made  ia 
winter  or  summer,  while  the  food  must  differ  con* 
siderably  from  the  luxuriance  of  vegeUtion  at  the 
one  period,  and  its  scantiness  and  the  absence  of 
flowering  plants  at  the  other.  So  long  as  the  cows 
receive  sufficient  food  of  good  quality,  the  j^ecise 
description  appears  of  little  consequence.  Much 
depends  upon  the  richness  of  the  milk,  or  the 
quantity  of  cream  it  contains,  and  consequently, 
when  a  superior  quality  of  cheese  is  desired,  cream 
is  frequently  added.  This  plan  is  adopted  in  the 
manufacture  of  Stilton  cheese.  The  addition  of  a 
pound  or  two  of  butter  to  the  curd  for  a  middling 
size  cheese,  will  also  vasti)  improve  its  quality. 
To  ensure  the  richness  of  the  roUk,  it  is  of  course 
necessary  that  the  cow  be  not  only  properly  fed, 
but  be  of  a  good  breed,  such  as  are  commonly 
known  as  good  milkers.  The  breeds  cultivated  in 
Aldemey,  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  North  Wiltshire, 
Chedder,  and  Guernsey,  deserve  notice  in  this  re- 
spect 

The  taste  and  odor  of  cheese  vary  in  almost 
every  county  of  England,  and  even  in  portions  of 
the  same  county,  where  the  herbage  is  similar ; 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  mode  of  manipu- 
lating and  the  quality  of  the  milk  must  be  the 
chief  causes  of  the  dlflerence.  Stilton,  Chedder, 
Cheshire,  and  Gloucester,  are  among  the  most 
celebrated  places  or  distj;^ts  for  its  manufacture  in 
England. 

Cheese  is  generally  made  from  Uie  milk  of  cows, 
but  occasionally  from  that  of  ewes,  and  sometimes, 
though  more  rarely,  from  the  milk  of  goats. 

PaocESS  OF  Chkcskmakinq.  The  materials 
employed  in  making  cheese  are  milk  and  rennet 
Rennet  is  the  stomach  of  the  calf,  and  may  be 
used  either  fresh,  or  salted  and  dried.  It  is  gen- 
erally kept  in  the  latter  state,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving it  good.  The  stomach  is  taken  from  the 
calf  as  soon  as  killed,  and  after  being  cleared  of 
the  curd  always  found  in  it,  it  is  well  salted  both 
on  the  outside  and  in,  and  after  draining  for  a  suf- 
ficient time,  it  is  stretched  out  upon  a  stick  and 
dried  The  milk  may  be  of  any  kind,  from  the 
poorest  skinuned-mttk  to  that  rich  in  cream,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  of  the  cheese  required.  The 
poorest  kind  of  cheese  is  made  from  the  former, 
and  the  finer  from  the  latter,  to  which  cream  is 
frequently  added. 

The  materials  being  ready,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  milk  is  put  into  a  large  tub,  and  the  re- 
mainder sufficiently  heated  to  raise  the  whole 
quantity  to  the  temperature  of  new  milk.  The 
whole  is  then  whisked  together,  the  rennet  added, 
and  the  tub  covered  over.  It  is  now  allowed  to 
stand  until  compjetely  turned,  when  the  curd  is 
struck  down  several  times  with  the  skimming* 
dish,  after  which  it  is  allowed  to  subside.  The  vat 
covered  with  cheese-cloth  is  next  placed  on  a 
"  horse  or  ladder"  over  the  tub,  and  filled  with 
curd  by  means  of  the  skimmer ;  the  curd  is  pressed 
down  with  the  hands,  and  mote  added  as  it  sinks 
This  process  is  repeated  until  the  curd  rises  to 
about  3  inches  above  the  edge.  The  cheese  thus 
partially  separated  from  the  whey  is  now  placed  in 
a  clean  tub,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  salt  added, 
or  the  salt  is  added  to  it  without  removing  it  from 
the  vat,  after  which  a  board  is  placed  over  and 
nnder  it,  and  prewue  applied  for  3  or  3  hou» 
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The  dieeee  is  next  turned  out  and  sunounded  by 
a  free  \  cheese-cloth,  and  preaBure  agam  appUed  for 
8  or  10  houTB,  when  it  is  commonly  removed  firom 
the  preee,  salted  all  over,  and  preosed  again  for  15 
to  20  houiB.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  especiaDy 
depends  oo  this  part  of  the  process,  as  if  any  of  the 
n  hey  be  left  in  the  cheese,  it  will  not  keep,  but 
will  rapidly  become  bad-flavored.  Before  placing 
it  in  the  prea  the  last  time,  the  edges  should  be 
pared  smooth  and  sightly.  It  now  oiSy  remains  to 
wash  the  outside  of  the  cheese  in  warm  whey  or 
water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  color  it  with  annotto  as  is 
usually  done. 

There  are  several  methods  of  collectmg  the  curd 
adopted,  and  as  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  varies 
accordingly,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  ihem.  One 
way  is  to  break  the  curd  early,  and  to  remove  the 
whey  as  soon  as  possible ;  another  plan  is  to  gather 
it  with  the  hands  very  gently  towards  the  sides  of 
the  tub,  letting  the  whey  run  off  through  the  fin- 
gers until  it  beoomes  cleared,  and  ladling  it  off  as 
it  collects.  A  third  method  is  to  remove  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  curd-skimmer.  Of 
Uiese  the  second  plan  is  said  to  be  the  best,  as  it 
preserves  the  oily  particles,  many  of  which  are  lost 
by  the  other  methods. 

The  cheese  being  made,  it  now  only  remains  to 
place  it  in  a  proper  situation  to  mature  or  ripen. 
In  England  a  cool,  and  slightly  damp  cellar,  m 
commonly  regarded  as  the  best  to  bring  it  forward. 
The  temperature  should  on  no  account  exceed  50® 
at  any  portion  of  the  year,  but  an  average  of  about 
45°  is  preferable  when  it  can  be  procured.  A 
place  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is 
unfit  for  storing  cheese.  "  The  quality  of  Roche- 
fort  cheese,  wUch  is  prepared  from  sheep's  milk, 
and  is  very  excellent,  depends  exclusively  upon 
the  places  where  the  cheeses  are  kept  after  press- 
ing and  during  maturation.  These  are  cellars, 
communicating  with  mountain  grottoes  and  cav- 
erns, which  are  kept  constantly  cool,  at  about  41® 
to  42®  Fahr.,  by  currento  of  air  from  clefts  m  the 
mountains^  The  value  of  these  cellars  as  store- 
houses varies  with  their  property  of  maintaining 
an  equable  and  low  temperature.  Giion  (Ann.  de 
Chim.  et  Phys.  xlv.  371)  mentions  that  a  certain 
cellar,  the  construction  of  which  had  cost  480Z., 
(12,000  francs,)  was  sold  for  8,600Z.,  (215,000 
francs,)  being  found  to  maintain  a  suitable  tem- 
perature, a  convincing  proof  of  the  unportance  at- 
tached to  temperature  in  the  preparation  of  these 
superior  cheeses."     (Liebig's  Lectures.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  slight  differences 
m  the  materials,  the  preparation,  or  th^  storing  of 
cheese,  will  materially  influence  the  quality  and 
flavor.  The  richness  of  the  milk* — the  addition  to 
or  subtraction  of  cieam  from  tiie  milk, — the  sep- 
aration of  the  cord  from  the  whey  with  or  without 
oompression,"-the  salting  of  the  curd,^ — the  collec- 
tion of  the  ouid,  either  whole  or  broken,  before 
pressmg,— the  addition  of  coloring  matter,  as  an- 
■otto  or  saflUxm,  or  of  flavoring<--the  place  and 
method  of  storingr--and  the  length  of  time  allowed 
for  maturation,  all  tend  to  alter  the  taste  and  odor 
of  the  cheese,  in  some  or  other  particular,  and  that 
hi  a  way  readily  perceptible  to  the  refined  palate. 
The  nature  of  the  pasture  or  the  food  on  whlefa 
the  cows  are  fed,  as  well  as  their  particular  breed, 
410  doubt  also  tendi  in.  some  digfat  degre*  to  pr»- 


mote  the  same  diversity  of  flavor  and  quafity. 
other  alimentary  substance  appears  to  be  ao 
rially  afiected  by  slight  variations  in  the  quality 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  made,  or  by 
apparently  trifling  diflerenees  in  the  metlMids  of 
preparing  it 

Var.  There  are  several  varieties  of  cheese  OMt 
with  in  trade,  differing  from  each  other  in  qnX/tf 
or  flavor ;  and  these  are  generaUy  distingniahed  by 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  have  beat 
manufactured,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarelj, 
by  their  flavor,  or  the  milk  from  which  they  aiv 
manufactured.  Three  divisions  may  however  be 
made,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  matertals» 
each  of  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  one  or  tfao 
other  all  kinds  of  cheese  belong.  These  are  skim 
med-milkf  raw-milk,  and  cream  cheeses,  the  nameo 
of  which  respectively  express  the  materials  of  which 
they  are  made.  The  following  are  the  principal 
cheeses  met  with  in  Europe. 

Brickbat  cheese,  made  in  Wiltshire  of  new  milk 
and  cream.  This  name  is  given  to  it  from  ha  fao- 
ing  made  into  forms  resembOng  brickbats. 

Chedder  cheese,  named  after  the  place  where  it 
is  made.  This  is  a  fine  kind  of  cheese,  with  m 
spongy  appearance,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  wbieh 
contain  a  rich  oil.  It  is  made  up  into  round  thick 
cheeses  of  considerable  size. 

Cheshire  cheese.  The  best  Cheshire  cfaeeoe  is 
made  of  new  milk  without  skimming,  the  morn- 
ing's milk  being  mixed  with  that  of  the  pteeedmg 
eirening,  previously  warmed,  so  that  the  whole 
may  be  brought  to  the  heat  of  new  milk.  To  this 
the  rennet  is  added,  in  less  quantity  than  is  com- 
monly used  for  other  kinds  of  cheese.  On  this 
pomt,  much  of  the  flavor  and  mildness  of  the 
cheese  is  said  to  depend.  A  piece  of  dried  rennet, 
of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  put  into  a  pint  of  wa- 
ter over  night,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next 
morning,  is  sufficient  for  18  or  20  gallons  of  milk. 
The  ciml  is  next  broken  down  and  separated  from 
the  whey,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  cheese  vat 
and  pressed  very  dry.  It  is  next  broken  very  small 
with  the  hands,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  qoaatity 
of  salt,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  curd,  from 
yesterday's  batch,  kept  for  the  purpose.  The 
mixed  curds  are  now  pressed  tightly  with  the 
hands,  into  a  cheese-vat,  previously  lined  with 
cheese  cloth,  pressed  for  4  or  5  hours,  then  taken 
out,  turned,  and  again  put  into  the  press  and  left 
for  the  night  It  is  taken  out  next  morning,  weQ 
salted,  and  left  until  the  salt  is  quite  melted,  when 
it  is  wiped  dry,  placed  in  a  dry,  cod  situation,  and 
turned  every  day  until  it  becomes  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket 

**  If  the  milk  be  set  together  very  warm,  the 
curd  will  be  firm:  in  this  case,  the  usual  mode  is 
to  take  a  common  case-knife,  and  make  incisioos 
aeross  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the  knife's  blade,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1  inch ;  and  again  crosswiss 
in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  inteisectin^  each 
other  at  right  angles.  The  whey  rising  throng^ 
these  mcisions  is  of  a  fine  pale  green  ecSor.  The 
cheese-maker  and  two  assistants  then  proceed  to 
break  the  curd:  this  is  performed  by  their  repeat- 
edly putting  their  hands  down  mto  the  tub ;  the 
cheese-makers,  with  the  skimming-dish  hi  ons 
hand,  breaking  every  part  of  it  as  they  catch  h, 
raislBg  the  cord  from  tbe  bottom,  and  gtiU  fanmknf 
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it  Tliii  pait  of  tbd  buainen  k  oontinned  till  the 
yMt  m  broken  unifonaly  miall ;  it  generally 
takM  np  about  40  minutee,  and  the  oura  is  then 
kft  covered  over  with  a  cloth  for  abont  half  an 
boar  to  subside.  If  the  milk  has  been  set  cool 
ligether,  the  cord,  as  before  mentioned,  will  be 
nmeh  more  tender,  the  whey  will  not  be  bo  green, 
Imt  rather  of  a  milky  appearance."  (Cheshire 
Coanty  Agricultural  Report.) 

Crtam  cheese.  This  is  either  made  of  the  **  strip- 
pings,"  (the  last  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow 
at  each  milking,)  or  of  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
oeam.  It  is  usually  made  up  into  small  pieces, 
tad  a  gentle  pressure,  as  that  of  a  2  or  4  lb*  weight, 
applied  to  press  out  the  whey.  Aftor  twelve  hours, 
it  is  piieed  upon  a  board  or  wooden  trencher,  and 
tbroed  every  day,  until  dry.  In  abont  three  week*, 
it  will  be  ripe.  Nothinsr  but  raw  cream,  turned 
viih  a  little  rennet,  is  employed,  when  a  very  rich 
dM«n  ia  wanted.  A  little  salt  is  generally  added, 
and  fiequently  a  little  powdered  lump  supor.  The 
Tsls  employed  for  cream  cheeses  are  usually  square, 
and  of  small  size. 

C^enham  cheeee,  named  from  the  town  where 
it  B  made,  is  a  species  of  cream  cheese,  superior  to 
Stilton,  from  which  it  also  diflfera  in  shape,  being 
flatter  and  broader  than  the  latter.  Its  superiority 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  rich  graases  growing 
on  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Derhyihire  cheese  is  a  small  rich  yariety,  of  a 
pale  color,  very  similar  to  the  following : 

Dunlop  cheese,  named  after  a  town  m  Ayr- 
shire, where  it  was  originally  made.  It  b  very 
rich,  white,  and  buttery,  and  is  made  up  into 
roond  forms,  weighing  from  i  cwt  to  ^  cwt  It 
is  now  made  very  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland. 

Datch  cheese.  This  is  very  commonly  met  with 
in  England,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
globalar  form.  The  cheeses  made  at  Edam  are 
very  highly  salted ;  those  made  at  Gouda  are  less 
«.  The  common  size  of  these  cheeses  is  from  5 
taUlbs. 

French  cheese.  The  Rochefort  and  the  Neuf- 
cbatel  are  the  most  esteemed. 

German  cheese.  The  only  kind  inade  in  Ger- 
nuny  of  any  celebrity,  is  the  Westpnalian,  which 
derivea  its  peculiar  flavor  from  the  curd  being  al- 
IowmI  to  become  partially  putrid  before  l^ing 
ptwed.  It  ii  made  up  into  small  balls  or  cylin- 
den,  of  about  a  pound  weight,  somewhat  resem- 
UiDg  in  shape  the  pounds  of  butter  m  some  parts 
ofthe  west  of  England. 

Gkuceiter  cheese.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
tin  cheese :  the  single,  made  of  milk  deprived  of 
put  of  its  cream,  and  the  double,  made  of  milk 
retaining  the  whole  of  the  cream.  The  best  kind 
Ins  a  fine  mild  taste ;  a  semi>buttery  consistence, 
vithoDt  being  friable,  and  is  made  up  into  large 
nMmdflattish  forms. 

Orten  or  sage  cheese  m  made  from  milk  pre- 
Tionsly  mixed  with  the  juice  or  an  infusion  or  de- 
^<)ction  of  nge  leaves,  to  which  some  marygold 
Qovers  and  parslev  are  frequently  added. 

l^Kolnshire  cheese  is  made  of  new  milk  and 
cfvn,  and  formed  into  pieces  about  2  inches 
tbiek.  It  is  very  soft,  and  without  great  care,  will 
M  keep  over  two  months.  Some  persons  sprinkle 
«y  Mlt  over  tliem,  when  they  will  keep  better. 


NarfM  cheese.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  curd 
being  dyed  yellow,  with  annotto  or  saffion.  It  ia 
of  very  good  but  not  superior  quality,  and  usually 
weighs  from  i  to  }  cwt. 

Seufehatsl  cheese.  After  Rochefort  cheese,  this 
is  the  best  manufactured  in  France.  It  b  made 
of  cream*  and  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  oz.  in 
weight 

Parmesan  cheese.  This  is  made  at  Parma,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Lombardy.  Its  peculiar  flavor  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  from  the  great  abundance 
of  aromatic  flowers  in  the  pastures.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  curd  of  the  milk,  to  harden  it,  as  is  the  com- 
mon  practice  in  Lombardy,  is  the  true  cause  of  its 
flavor.  The  following  method  is  said  to  produce 
a  cheese  equal  to  the  best  Parmesan : 

**  Let  the  day's  milk  :^  heated  to  the  degree  of 
120^  of  Fahrenheit,  then  removed  from  the  fire 
until  all  motion  ceases,  put  in  the  rennet,  allow  an 
hour  for  the  coagulation,  after  which  set  the  curd 
on  a  slow  fire  until  heated  to  150^,  during  which 
the  curd  separates  in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches 
of  safiron  are  then  thrown  in,  togiether  with  cold 
water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  instantly  to  a  bearable 
heat,  when  the  curd  is  collected  by  passing  a  cloth 
beneath  it,  and  gathering  it  up  at  the  comers. 
Place  the  curd  in  a  circle  of  wood  without  a  bot- 
tom ;  lay  it  on  a  table  covered  by  a  round  piece 
of  woody  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  stone.  The 
cheese  will  acquire  sufiicient  consistence  in  the 
couTM  of  a  night  to  bear  turning,  when  the  upper 
side  is  to  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  continued  alter- 
nately for  forty  days." 

"  In  Italy,  the  outer  crust  is  next  cut  off*,  and 
the  new  surface  varnished  with  linseed  ml ;  but 
that  may  well  be  omitted,  as  well  as  coloring  one 
side  of  it  red." 

Polish  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  made  in  imitation  of  English  cheese. 

Rochefort  cheese.  This  is  made  of  ewe's  milk, 
and  is  the  best  kind  prepared  in  Ynxtce.  It  re- 
sembles Stilton,  but  is  scaroely  of  equal  richness 
or  quality.  By  kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat 
with  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solution 
of  starch,  it  acquires  the  taste,  smell,  and  unctu- 
oeity  of  cheese ;  so  that  after  it  has  been  kept  a 
certain  time,  it  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
celebrated  Rochefort  cheese,  of  which  it  has  all 
the  pungency.  (Roulle.)  See  the  remarks  on  the 
Principles  of  Cheesemaking,  above. 

Russian  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind.  The  best  sort  is  that  made  in  imita- 
tion of  English  cheese;  the  commoner  kinds 
merely  consist  of  salted  curd,  placed  in  a  bag  and 
wrung  dry,  by  two  persons  twisting  the  ends  in  op- 
posite directions.  It  is  usually  not  only  bad  tasted, 
but  dirty. 

Slipeoat  or  soft  cheese  is  a  very  rich  white 
cheese,  somewhat  resembling  butter,  made  for 
present  use. 

Stilton  cheese,  named  after  the  town  where  it 
was  originally  made,  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
finest  variety  of  cheese  manufactured  in  England. 
It  is  prepared  from  raw  milk,  to  which  cream  ta- 
ken from  other  milk  is  added.  Its  shape  is  pecu* 
liar,  being  generally  twice  as  high  as  it  is  broa^ 
It  is  generally  twice  the  price  of  Cheshire  or  dou' 
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Ue  Gloucester.  Like  wine,  this  cheese  ie  yastly 
improved  by  age,  and  is  therefore  seldom  eaten 
before  it  is  two  yean  old.  A  spuriom  appearance 
of  acre  is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  placing  it  in 
a  warm  damp  cellar,  or  by  surrounding  it  with 
masses  of  fermenting  straw,  or  rotten  cow -dung. 

Suffolk  cheese  is  made  from  skimmed  /nilk,  and 
is  usually  shaped  into  lound  flat  forms,  weighing 
from  24  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  each.  It  much  resembles 
the  skimmed  or  "scald"  milk  cheese  made  in 
Devonshire. 

Swiss  cheese.  The  principal  cheeses  made  in 
Switzerland  are  the  Gruy6re,  or  Jura,  and  the 
Sehabziegert  or  green  cheese.  The  latter  is  fla- 
vored with  melilot. 

Wiltshire  cheese  resembles  poor  Cheshire  or 
Glo'ster.  The  outside  is  generally  covered  with 
red  paint,  made  by  mixing  up  ruddle  or  red  ochie 
with  whey,  and  laying  it  in  with  a  brush. 

Yorkshire  cheese  is  a  fine  variety  of  cream 
cheese,  but  will  not  keep. 

Concluding  Remarks,  It  is  surprisbg  that 
cheese  is  not  more  frequently  made  an  article  of 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  by  housewives 
resident  in  the  country.  The  operations  of  cheese- 
making  are  all  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  at  all 
laborious,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  amply  repay  the 
outlay  for  the  milk.  With  the  peasantry,  who 
can  usually  procure  a  few  gallons  of  milk  from  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work,  it  re- 
ally appears  a  want  of  common  foresight,  not  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  few  pounds  of  this 
wholesome  and  nutritious  article,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  some  of  those  roughly-fed  children  of  the 
soil,  as  a  luxury  beyond  their  reach.  In  a  family 
where  cheese  is  generally  relished  by  the  majority 
of  the  members,  it  becomes  quite  as  necessary  to 
have  home-made  cheese  as  home-made  bread,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  milk  may  not  be  obtained,  during  the  sum- 
ner  months,  at  such  a  price  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  Besides,  cheese 
is  not  unfrequently  colored  with  stains  and  pig- 
ments which  are  injurious,  and  even  poisonous. 
Several  persons  have  nearly  lost  their  lives,  from 
eating  cheese  colored  with  annotto,  for  mstance. 
This  dye  is  commonly  adulterated  with  red-lead, 
so  that  the  farmer  (cheesemaker)  may  very  inno- 
cently introduce  a  dreadful  poison,  when  he  only 
intends  to  improve  the  color.  By  making  our  own 
cheeses,  the  liability  to  such  an  accident  is 
avoided. 

When  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  and  the  consump- 
tion small,  it  is  generally  found  to  become  unpleas- 
antly dry,  and  to  lose  flavor  before  it  is  consumed. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  cutting  a  sufiicient  quan- 
tity for  a  few  days'  consumption  from  the  cheese, 
and  placing  the  remainder  in  a  cool  place,  rather 
damp  than  dry,  spreading  a  thin  film  of  butter 
over  the  cut  surface,  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth 
to  keep  off  the  dirt.  This  removes  the  objection 
existing  in  small  families  against  purchasing  a 
whole  cheese  at  a  time.  The  common  practice  of 
buying  small  quantities  of  cheese  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  not  only  a  higher  price  is  paid  for  any  given 
quality,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  obtaining 
exactly  the  same  flavor  twice  running.  Should 
cheese  become  too  dry  to  be  agreeable,  it  may  be 
used  for  stewmg,  or  when  grated  cheese  is  wanted. 


Toasted  cheese  is  much  relished  by  ■onie  poi- 
sons, but  is  seldom  met  with  well  prepared.  Tfap 
following  has  been  handed  to  the  write--  by  ih* 
cook  of  a  certwn  nobleman  who  prides  himseiT  cm 
his  ffustful  appetite.  Cut  the  cheese  into  slices  of 
moderate  thickness,  and  put  them  into  a  tiDDed 
copper  saucepan,  with  a  little  butter  and  cream, 
simmer  very  gently  until  quite  dissolved,  then  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  allow  it  to  cool  a  Little,  and 
add  some  yelk  of  egg,  well  beaten  ;  make  it  iota 
a  shape,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire. 

CHELTENHAM  SALTS.  Prep.  Glanber 
salts  1  oz. ;  Epsom  salts  }  oz. ;  culinary  salt  a  tea- 
spoonful  ;  sulphate  of  iron  2  grs. ;  reduce  Ihea 
separately  to  fine  powder,  then  mix  them. 

II.  Glauber  salts  and  Epsom  salts,  of  each  28 
lbs. ;  common  salt  7  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  li  oo. ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  The  above  salts  must  be  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  over  the  fire,  before  reducing  them  te 
powder.  The  Glauber's  should  be  dried  by  itsd^ 
as  it  liquefies  when  slightly  heated.  Cathaxtic  and 
tonic.     Dose,  }  oz.  to  1}  oz. 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER.  Prep.  Gum  gna- 
iacum  i  oz. ;  rhubarb  i  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2 
oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  4  oz. ;  nutmegs  2  in  num- 
ber, (all  in  powder ;)  honey  1}  lb. ;  make  them 
into  a  confection  by  beating  them  together  in  a 
mortar. 

Remarks,  The  dose  is  two  taUespoonfuls,  nig^ 
and  morning,  in  rheumatism.  The  name  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  Chelsea  pensioner  having  cured  Lord  Amhent 
with  it 

CHILBLAIN.  An  inflammatory  swellmg,  of 
a  purple  or  lead  color,  produced  by  the  action  of 
cold.  Children,  especially  those  of  a  scrofuloui 
habit,  and  elderly  persons,  are  generally  most  lia- 
ble to  chilblains.  The  common  cause  of  chilblains 
is  holding  the  hands  or  feet  to  the  fire,  after  expo- 
sure to  cold.  The  sudden  change  of  temperatme 
partially  destroys  the  vitality,  and  prevents  the 
proper  flow  of  blood  through  the  part  The  best 
preventives  of  chilblains  are  woollen  socks  or 
stockings,  good  waterproof  shoes,  woollen  gloves, 
exercise,  and  friction.  When  chilblains  have  once 
farmed,  the  best  treatment  is  friction,  with  stimu- 
lants, as  spurts  of  wine  and  camphor,  turpentine, 
opodeldoc,  dilute  spirits,  camphorated  oil,  &c 
LinnsBUS  recommends  bathing  the  part  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  just  strong  enough  to  faintly  prick 
the  skin.  When  the  inflamed  parts  have  ulcera- 
ted, they  are  commonly  called  kibes.  In  this  statv 
they  should  be  dressed  with  a  little  resin  cerate,  oi 
elemi  ointment,  and  if  fungous  granulations  ap- 
pear, they  must  be  removed  by  touching  them 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  blue  vitrioL 

CHILBLAINS,  LOTIONS  FOR,  (POPU- 
LAR.) I.  Dissolve  white  copperas  1  oz.  in  water  1 
pint,  and  occasionally  apply  it  to  the  affected  parts. 

II.  Dissolve  sal  ammoniac  1  oz.  in  vinegar  ) 
pint ;  as  above. 

III.  Mix  compound  soap  liniment  2  oz.  with 
thicture  of  Spanish  flies  1  oz. ;  as  above. 

IV.  Vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine,  (or  nun,)  ot 
each  i  pint ;  sal  anomoniac,  in  powder,  I  os. ;  mix 
and  shake  until  the  latter  dissolves. 

V.  Spirits  of  salts  1  oz. ;  water  J  pint ;  mix ;  M 
above. 
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CHILBLAINS,  OINTMENT  FOR.  Prtp. 
Obitment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  1  oz. ;  camphor  1 
dr. ;  od  ef  turpentine  2  dri. ;  oil  of  dives  4  dri. ; 
wbc  well  togrether.  To  be  applied,  by  gentle  fric- 
tioD»  2  or  3  times  daily. 

IL  Cahunel  and  camphor,  of  each  1  dr. ;  sper- 
maceti ointment  4  dn. ;  oil  of  turpentine  3  drs. ;  as 


Remuarks,  All  the  preceding  lotions  and  oint- 
laenta  are  intended  for  chilblains  before  they 
bveak. 

CHILBLAINS,  RUSSIAN  REMEDY  FOR. 
A  common  remedy  for  chilblains  among  the  peas- 
ants in  Russia  is  the  rind  of  perfectly  ripe  cucum- 
bens,  dried  with  the  soft  parts  attached,  and  placed 
with  the  inner  side,  previously  soaked  in  warm 
water,  over  the  sore  parts.  Dumitrielsky  confirms 
the  efficacy  of  this  remedy.     (Med.  2ieitung.) 

CHIMNEYS  ON  FIRE  may  be  readily  extin- 
goslied  in  several  ways,  without  having  recourse 
to  throwing  water  down  them  firom  the  top,  by 
whieh  much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  the  fur- 
nitOTB  in  the  rooma  One  of  the  simplest  methods 
■,  to  scatter  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  dnllest  part  of  the  burning  coals,  the  mephitic 
vapors  arising  from  which  will  not  support  com- 
bustion, and  consequently  extinguish  the  flames. 
AMither  method  is,  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows, 
and  to  stop  up  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a 
piece  of  wet  carpet  or  blanket,  throwing  a  little 
water  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  salt,  on  the  fire  im- 
mediately before  doing  so.  By  this  means  the 
dtangfat  is  stopped,  and  the  burning  soot  must  be 
extinguished  for  want  of  air.  If  the  chimney  be 
stopped  at  top,  instead  of  the  bottom,  the  whole  of 
the  smoke  must,  of  course,  be  driven  into  the 
sparbnent  If  every  fireplace  were  provided  with 
a  damper,  or  shutter  of  sheet-iron  or  tin  plate,  suf- 
ficiently large  to  choke  it  thoroughly,  fires  in  chim- 
neys would  become  of  little  consequence,  as  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  apply  this  damper  to  put  them 
out. 

CHINA,  (CHOICE  OF.)  In  purohasmg  chi- 
na, glass,  and  earthenware,  care  should  be  taken 
to  suect  those,  sets  that  in  case  of  breakage  cau  be 
readily  matched.  Peculiar  or  rare  patterns  should 
be  avoided,  for  if  any  such  be  broken,  it  will  gen- 
erally be  found  very  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
frequently  impossible,  io  replace  them. 

Cleaning.  China  (when  very  dirty)  is  best 
deaned  with  finely-powdered  fuller's  earth  and 
warm  water,  afterwards  rinsing  it  well  in  clean 
water.  A  little  clean  soft  soap  may  be  added  to 
the  water  instead  of  fuller's  earth.  'The  same  plan 
ii  recommended  for  cleaning  glass. 

Packing .  As  there  is  considerable  art  in  pack- 
ing brittle  hollow-ware,  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
stimd  exposure  to  the  jolting,  blows,  and  agitation 
of  land-carriage,  it  is  better,  where  it  is  of  much 
vahie,  or  in  quantity,  to  have  it  done  by  a  person 
nnd  to  the  job.  A  man,  accustomed  to  packing 
nch  articles,  may  be  readily  procured  at  any 
giaas-worka,  or  china  warehouse,  for  a  trifling  con- 
flderation. 

CHINA-ROOT  STARCH.  A  reddish-colored 
iarina,  procured  from  the  smilax  china. 

CHINESE  SHEET-LEAD.  The  Chinese  em- 
ploy  larze  quantities  of  sheet-lead  in  packing  their 
iMy which  they  make  in  the  following  way: — 


Melted  lead  is  poured  from  a  emdble  upon  a  larn 
flat  stone,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  immedi- 
ately another  stone  is  dashed  upon  tie  fluid  lead, 
which  is  thus  pressed  out  into  a  very  thin  plate  or 
leaf.  This  is  instantly  removed,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  rough  edges 
of  the  plates  are  afterwards  cut  off",  and  then  sol- 
dered together  for  use.  The  Chinese  employ  two 
men  in  this  process;  one  to  pour  on  the  melted 
lead,  and  the  other  to  work  the  stone.  A  similar 
method  has  been  adopted  for  some  years  in  Eng- 
land, to  form  the  plates  of  zinc  for  galvanic  batte* 
ries. 

CHIRAYITINE,  SULPHATE  OF.  The 
substance  sold  under  tliis  name  is  sulphate  of  quina. 
Chirayita  yields  no  alkaloid,  but  merely  a  bitter 
matter. 

CHLORAL.  A  subetanoe  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine  on  alcohoL 

Prep,  Place  anhydrous  alcohol  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  and  pass  dry  chlorine  gas  through  it,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  but  afterwards  with  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  chlorine  passes  un- 
decomposed  through  the  liquor  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, the  process  is  complete.  On  cooling,  the 
liquid  m  the  retort  solidifies,  forming  a  crystalline 
mass  o{  hydrated  chloral.  This  must  be  melted 
by  gentle  heat,  and  agitated  with  thrice  its  volume 
6f  <m1  of  vitriol,  when,  on  increatiing  the  heat  a  lit- 
tle, an  oily  stratum  of  impure  chloral  will  rise  to 
the  surface.  This  must  be  removed,  boiled  for 
some  time,  to  drive  off  some  free  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  next  distilled  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  oil  of  vitriol ;  lastly,  it  must  be  rectified 
from  finely-powdered  quicklime,  stopping  the  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  lime  becomes 
dry. 

RemarkB.  The  chlorine  is  best  introduced  by  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  and 
a  long  tube,  bent  upwards,  should  be  connected 
with  the  beak  to  convey  away  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  extricated,  and  to  allow  the  volatilized 
alcohol  and  chloral  to  condense  and  flow  back  into 
the  retort 

Prop.  Chloral  is  an  oily  liquid,  posFessing  an 
ethereal  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water,  but  its  solution  in  the  latter  rapidly  changes 
into  a  semi-solid  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
Chloral  boils  at  302^,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1*503. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid 
with  a  base.  The  chlorates  are  very  similar  to  the 
liitrates,  both  in  their  properties  and  composition. 
They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  metallic 
chlorides  being  formed,  and  oxygen  gas  given  ofL 
Like  the  nitrates,  they  deflagrate  with  inflamma- 
ble substances,  but  with  greater  facility  and  vio- 
lence. A  mixture  of  this  kind  will  detonate  with 
a  slight  blow  or  friction.  All  the  chlorates  are  so- 
luble in  water. 

Tests.  Rubbed  with  sulphur,  or  phosphorus,  they 
explode  violently ;  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  water,  a  liquid  is  formed,  possessing 
bleaching  properties.  When  heated,  they  evolve 
oxygen.  Thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  defla- 
grate like  nitre.  Sulfuric  acid  turns  them  orange 
red.  The  following  simple  method  of  testing  the 
commercial  chlorates  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Cboron : 
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l^aee  supplied  by  hard  Buet  or  stearine,  and  fre- 
quently rosin.  Lard  is  al^o  very  generally  sub- 
stituted for  olive  oil.  The  ^^ration  of  melting  the 
ingredients  should  be  performed  in  a  water  or  steam 
bath,  and  the  liquid  mass  should  be  assiduously 
stirred  until  cold. 

CERATE,  BLISTERING.  Syn,  Cerate  op 
Spanish  Fuf.s.  Ceratum  Cantharidbs.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Spanish  flies  in  fine  powder  ^  ;  spermaceti 
cerate  Jvj  ;  soften  the  cerate  by  heat,  then  care- 
fully mix  in  the  powdered  flies. 

Use.  To  keep  blistere  open,  and  as  a  mild  stim- 
ulant. Its  use  is  sometimes,  however,  attended 
by  strangury  and  other  disagreeable  symptoms.  A 
blister  on  the  scalp,  dressed  for  4  days  with  this 
cerate,  was  followed  by  the  head  swelling  to  an 
alarming  size,  an  cedematose  erysipelas  over  the 
face  and  scalp  to  the  occlusion  of  the  eyes,  and 
great  fever.  These  symptoms  were  removed  by  tlie 
use  of  emollient  fermentations  and  simple  dress- 
ings. (A.  T.  Thompson.)  Very  probably  the  ce- 
rate contained  euphorbium,  which  it  derived  from 
the  powdered  flies  being  adulterated  with  this  sub- 
stance.    (See  Cantbarides.) 

CERATE,  CALAMINE.  Syn.  Ceratum 
Epuloticum,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Ceratum  Lapis  Ca- 
LAMiNARis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ceratum  Calamine, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Healing  Salve.  Turner's  Ce- 
rate. Prep.  Prepared  calamine  (lapis  caiamina- 
ris)  and  wax,  of  each  lb.  ss  ;  olive  oil  f  ^xvj.  Proe. 
Mix  the  oil  with  the  melted  wax,  and  9»  soon  as  it 
begins  to  thicken,  add  the  calamine  and  stir  until 
cold. 

Use.  To  dress  excoriations,  ulcen,  bums,  sore 
nipples,  &c.     It  is  drying  and  healing. 

Remarka.  On  the  large  scale  this  cerate  is  usu- 
ally made  without  a  particle  of  wax.  4  lbs.  of 
suet  are  molted  with  3  lbs.  of  lard,  and  3^  lbs.  of 
calamine  sifted  in ;  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed 
up  for  a  few  minutes,  and  after  one  minute's  re- 
pose, it  is  poured  off  into  another  vessel,  a  little 
coarse  sediment  that  has  fallen  to  the  bottom  be- 
ing left  behind.  It  is  then  stirred  until  cold.  In 
mauy  cases  nothing  but  lard  and  calamine  are 
used. 

CERATE,  CALAMINE,  (WITH  MERCU- 
RY.) Prep,  (Ceratum  CALAMiNiB  cum  Hydrar- 
OYRo,  P.  C.)  Calamine  cerate  lb.  j ;  nitric  oxide 
of  mercury  Jj.  Proc.  Triturate  the  oxide  until 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder,  then  add  the 
cerate  and  thoroughly  blend  them  together. 
'  GERATE,  CALOMEL.  Prep.  Simple  ce- 
rate 3vij  ;  calomel  3j  ;  mix. 

CERATE,  CALOMEL,  (COMPOUND.) 
Calamine  cerate  Jij ;  calomel  Jj  ;  mix. 

CERATE,  CINCHONA.  (Paris  Codex.) 
Equal  parts  of  extract  of  cinchcma  and  simple  ce- 
rate, mixed  together. 

CERATE,  COMPOUND  LEAD.  Syn.  Gou- 
lard's  Cerate.  Ceratum  Plumbi  coHrosiTUM, 
(P.  L )  Prep.  Solution  of  diaceUte  cX  lead  f  ^iij  ; 
wtix  jiv ;  olive  oil  ^  pint ;  camphor  Sss.  Proc 
A.dd  8  oz  of  the  oil  to  the  melted  wax,  and  as  soon 
ss  it  begins  to  cool,  add  the  solution  of  lead,  and 
coutiuue  the  stirring  until  cold  ;  then  add  the  cam- 
phor dissolved  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the  oil. 

Uat  A  cooling  cerate  for  bums,  excoriations, 
&c 

CERATE     COMPOUND    MERCURIAL. 


Syn.  Ceratum  Htdrarcyri  ^omposttum,  ^P.  X«.) 
Prep.  Mercurial  ointment  and  soap  cerate,  of 
each  ^iv  ;  powdefed  camphor  ^ ;  mix. 

Use.  As  a  stimulant  applicatioa  to  indolent  tif* 
more,  and  as  a  resolvent  in  enlarged  joints,  Slc 

CERATE,  COPPER      Syfi.   Ceratum    Cv- 
PRi.    Prep.  Liquor  of  ammoniated  copper  1  part ;  • 
simple  cerate  8  parts.    Proc.  Soften  the  cerate  h} 
heat,  then  add  the  cupreous  solution,  and  stir  un- 
til cold.   (Swediaur.) 

CERATE,  COSMETIC.     Syn.  Fommadi 
Creme.     Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  5  oz. ;  white 
and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  melt,  add  rose 
ter  3  oz.,  and  tincture  of  balsam  of  Mecca  4 
stir  until  cold. 

CERATE,  HEMLOCK.  (Ceratum  CfKm, 
St.  B.  H.)  Hemlock  ointment  12  oz. ;  sperma- 
ceti 2  oz. ;  white  wax  3  oz. ;  melt  the  last  tvro, 
then  add  Ihem  to  th<«  first,  sodened  by  a  gentle 
heat.  Used  for  invett  bte  cancerous,  scrofulooe^ 
and  other  sores. 

CERATE,  HONEST  (Ceratum  Melus,  P. 
C)  Lead  plaster  and  beeswax,  of  each  4  oz.; 
dove  oil  6  oz. ;  melt  and  add  honey  6  oz. 

CERATE,  KIRKLAND'S  NEUTRAI* 
Prep.  Lead  plaster  ^viij ;  olive  oil  and  prepaxed 
chalk,  of  each  Jiv ;  mix  with  heat  and  add  sugar 
of  lead  3iij,  dissolved  in  distilled  vinegar  ffhr. 
Stir  until  cold.  Use.  As  a  cooling  dressing  for  in- 
dolent ulcers. 

CERATE,  MARSHALI-JS.  Prep.  Palm  oQ 
and  calomel,  of  each  2  oz. ;  sugar  of  lead  1  oz.; 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  4  oz. ;  mix  tho- 
roughly by  rubbing  them  together  in  a  Wedgewood 
mortar. 

CERATE,  MERCURIAL.  (CsRATirM  Mbr- 
CURIALE,  P.  L.  1746.)  Strong  mercurial  ointment 
and  yellow  wax,  of  each  6  oz. ;  lard  3  oz.  Melt 
the  wax  and  lard  together,  then  stir  in  the  oint- 
ment. 

CERATE  OF  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  (Ce- 
RATUM  Plumbi  Acetatis,  P.  L.)  Acetate  of  lead 
in  fine  powder  3ij  ;  wax  Jij  ;  olive  oil  f  Jviij  ;  melt 
the  wax  in  7  oz.  of  the  oil ;  then  add  the  acetate 
of  lead,  separately  rubbed  down  with  the  remain- 
ing oil ;  stir  until  cold. 

Use.  As  a  cooling  cerate  to  bums,  excoriations 
and  inflamed  sores. 

CERATE  OF 'ARSENIC.  (Ceratum  Ar- 
sBNici,  P.  U.  S.)  'White  anenic  in  fine  powdei 
3j  ;  simple  cerate  J^ ;  mix. 

CERATE  OF  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
(Ceratum  Hydrarovri  Nitratis,  St.  B.  H.) 
Prep.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  and  simple 
cerate,  equal  parts;  mix. 

CERATE,  OPIUM.  (Ceratum  Opii,  Dr. 
Lagneau.)  Prep.  Opium  in  fine  powder  Gas; 
yelk  of  1  egg ;  mix,  then  rub  it  up  with  simple  ce- 
rate Jij. 

CERATE,  QUININE.  (Ceratum  Qunn^ 
F.  H.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  1  part;  simple  ce- 
rate 10  parts  ;  mix  well. 

CERATE,  RESIN.  Syn.  Yellow  Babiu- 
coN.  Basilicon  Cerate.  Ceratum  CiTRrmrM, 
(P.  L.  1745.)  C.  Remihm  Flavjs,  (P.  L.  178a) 
Ceratum  Resinjb,  (P.  L.  1809,  1834,  and  1836.; 
Prep.  Ysllow  resin  and  wax,  of  each  lb.  j ;  meh ; 
then  add  olive  oil  f  Jxvj.  Stir  until  cold. 
^Remarks.  This  cerate  is  a  mild  stimulant,  de- 
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tBfvMift,  and  digesfciTe  application ;  and  u  employed 
to  areae  foul  ami  indolent  olcen. 

The  above  m  the  fonn  of  the  Lond.  Ph.,  but  the 
hflilic<Hi  of  the  ^ops  is  eeldomy  if  ever,  made  in 
this  manner.  The  following  forma  are  those  took- 
noaly  uaed  on  the  large  acale,  but  the  product  is 
kifeiior  to  the  P.  L. 

II.  Yellow  resin  10  lbs. ;  beeswax  2  lbs. ;  Un- 
seed oil  7  lbs. ;  melt  together  and  stir  until  cold. 

II L  As  last,  but  use  nut  oil  for  linseed  oil. 

IV.  Nut  oil  1  galL  ;  beeswax  5  lbs. ;  yellow  re- 
nt 14  lbs. 

V.  JUud  (common)  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  3 
Ik.  ;  yellow  resin  9  lbs. ;  mix  as  before. 

CERATE,  ROSE.  Syn.  Lip  Salts.  (Cb. 
BATVM  RosATUM,  P.  Cod.)  Oil  of  almonds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  }  lb. ;  alkanet  root  1  oz. ;  melt  and  di- 
gest until  sufficiently  colored,  strain,  and  when 
eooled  a  little,  add  otto  of  roses  (24  drops)  to  per- 
fome. 

CERATE,  SAVINE.  (Ciratum  Sabine,  P. 
L.)  Prep.  Lard  lbs.  ij  ;  savine  leaves  lb.  j  ;  wax 
Srijj.  Proc  Melt  the  wax  and  lard,  and  boil  the 
leayes  in  the  mixture,  then  strain  through  a  linen 
doth. 

Remarkti  The  preparation  of  this  cerate  re- 
qaiiee  caution,  as  the  active  principle  of  tfie  savins 
being  volatile,  is  injured  by  long  boiling  or  too  high 
a  temperature.  The  leaves  are  usually  boiled  un- 
til they  are  crisp,  but  as  this  takes  some  time,  the 
CHential  oil,  and  consequently  the  odor,  is  nearly 
all  dissipated.  A  better  plan  is  to  express  the 
juice  irom  the  leaves,  and  to  add  it  to  the  wax 
and  oil  melted  together,  and  just  beginning  to  cool. 
As  uBoally  met  with,  this  ointment  has  a  deep 
green  color,  and  the  odor  of  the  fresh  plant,  but 
neither  of  these  is  derived  from  the  leaves,  in  the 
common  process  of  making  it  The  first  is  caused 
by  the  addition  of  verdigris,  and  the  latter  by  add- 
ing a  lilUe  of  the  essential  oil  of  savine  to  the  com- 
pound when  nearly  cold.  The  cerate  prepared 
according  to  the  form  of  either  of  the  British  Col- 
leges, has  but  a  very  pale  green  color,  and  that 
rapidly  changes  unless  it  be  well  covered  up  from 
the  air.  A  greater  quantity  of  color  is  got  from 
the  leaves  by  long  digestion  in  the  fat  and  wax  in 
eafthen  vessels,  at  a  moderate  heat,  than  by  hast- 
ily boiling.  In  this  way  a  lively  green  is  somo- 
times  pTMiaced,  but  it  rapidly  changes. 

The  following  forms  are  those  that  have  been 
adopted  by  many  druggists  for  the  manufacture  of 
thiacentou 

IL  Lard  and  suet,  of  each  6  lbs. ;  yellow  wax 
2 lbs.;  melt  them  together  in  an  earthen  vessel ; 
then  add  2  oz.  of  distilled  verdigris,  previously 
nibbed  down  smooth  in  a  mortar,  with  an  equal 
weight  of  sweet  oil ;  strain  while  hot  into  a  large 
eai&en  pot,  and  when  cooled  a  little,  add  1  oz.  of 
oil  of  savine ;  stir  till  cold. 

III.  Savine  leaves  4  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  2  lbs. ; 
lard  8  lbs. ;  boil  until  the  leaves  become  crisp ;  then 
atrain,  and  add,  of  lively-colored  green  ointment  5 
Qb.  ;  and  when  eooled  a  little,  3  drs.  of  oil  of  sa« 
Tine.  .  Stir  briskly  until  cold.    Prod,  13^  Ibfc 

The  practice  of  coloring  this  cerate  with  verdi- 
gris, which  is  next  to  onivenal,  cannot  be  too  se- 
Terely  censured,  as  its  therapeutic  action  is  thereby 
ahsmL  The  copper  may  be  detected  by  homing 
itmwi  a  littlfl  in  a  platiaom  or  HeMan  crucibls, 


washing  out  the  ashes  with  a  little  dilute  acid, 
placing  the  liquor  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring 
thereon  liquid  ammonia.  When  a  blue  color,  am- 
moniureted  copper  will  be  produced,  if  copper  be 
present. 

l/se.  To  keep  blisters  open. 

CERATE,  SOAP.  (Ceratum  Saponib,  P.  L.) 
Prep.  Boil  litharge  Jxv  in  distilled  vinegar  1  gal- 
lon until  dissolved,  stirring  continually ;  then  add 
of  Castile  soap  Jx ;  boil  again  until  the  moisture 
be  entirely  evaporated :  then  add  gradually,  wax 
^xiiss,  and  olive  oil  1  pint,  previously  melted  to- 
gether. 

Remarks,  Unless  the  above  instructions  be  ex- 
actly followed  in  every  particular,  the  process  will 
miscarry.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  cerate  on  cooling  will  separate  into  two 
portions,  and  be  full  of  hard  gritty  particles.  To 
prevent  this,  care  should  be  taken  to  use  soap  of 
the  best  quality.  When  once  this  mishap  occurs, 
no  boiling  or  stirring  in  the  worid  will  remove  it. 
The  only  remedy  is  the  addition  of  a  little  more 
soap,  previously  melted  with  some  water,  and 
again  evaporating  to  a  proper  consistence.  A 
small  quantity  of  liquor  of  potassa  will  also  have 
the  same  effect. 

The  color  and  consistence  of  this  cerate  wholly 
depend  upon  the  length  of  time  it  is  kept  heated 
after  the  addition  of  the  oil  and  wax.  As  evapo- 
ration proceeds,  lo  do  the  colo^  and  oomsistence 
increase.  Its  usual  color  is  that  of  a  lively  pale 
chocolate-brown,  but  occasionally  it  is  much  pe'.dr. 
This  arises  from  its  containmg  mobture,  which,  by 
stirring,  reduces  the  color.  *  The  followmg  form 
may  be  used  on  the  large  scale. 

II.  Distilled  vinegar  6  galls. ;  litharge  5  lbs. ; 
soap  3}  lbs. ;  yellow  wax  4^  lbs. ;  olive  oil  6  pints. 
Mix  as  above.  (Good  nut  or  poppy  oil  may  be 
used  for  olive  oil.) 

Uses.  Soap  cerate  is  used  as  a  cool  dressing  for 
scrofulous  swellings,  &c.  It  may  be  spread  cm 
linen  and  applied  Uke  a  plaster. 

CERATE,  SIMPLE.  Sy^  Oil  ano  Bees- 
wax. Simple  DaessiKO.  cXat  simple,  (Fr.) 
Ceratum  simplex,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Ceratum,  (P.  L. 
1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  Olive  oil  f^iv;  yellow 
wax  Jiv  ;  mix  by  heat,  and  stir  until  cold. 

Remarka.  This  is  the  ceratum  of  the  "  London 
Pharmacopoeia.*'  It  is  used  as  a  simple  emollient 
dressing  for  excoriations  and  sores.  The  ceratum 
simplex  of  the  Scotch  College  is  spermaceti  cerate. 
Simple  cerate  is  but  little  used,  preference  being 
given  to  the  next  preparation. 

CERATE,  SPERMACETL  Syn.  Whitb 
Lip  Salve.  Ceeat  de  slang  pe  Baleinb,  (Fr.) 
Simple  Cerate,  (P.  E.)  Ceratum  album,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  C.  Spermatis  Ceti,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Cera- 
tum Cbtacei,  (P.  L  1809,  1824,  1836.)  Prep. 
Spermaceti  Jij ;  white  wax  J^iH ;  olive  oil  1  pmt 
Melt  together  and  stir  assiduously  until  cold.  Use. 
Am  a  soft  cooling  dressing. 

Renutrke,  As  soon  as  the  materials  are  melted, 
they  should  be  moved  from  the  fire,  strained  into 
a  clean  vessel,  and  stined  until  cold.  To  facilitate 
the  cooling,  the  vessel  may  be  placed  in  cold  wa- 
ter or  a  current  of  cold  air.  This  will  render  the 
product  both  whiter  and  finer  than  when  allowed 
to  cool  by  itselfl  The  operation  of  melting  should 
be  peifbimed  m  a  water  bath.    On  the  la^  seale 
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perchloride  of  carbon  formed.  Prop9,  Solid ;  smells 
somewhat  like  camphor ;  it  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
water,  fusible,  volatile;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  and  slightly  so  in  water ;  combustible. 

II.  {ProtochUfriae.)  When  the  perchloride  of 
carbon  is  passed  through  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  glass  or  rock  crystal  heat- 
ed to  redness,  chlorine  is  separated,  and  a  vapor 
formed,  which  must  be  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  This  is  the  protochloride  of  carbon. 
Prdp.  Liquid,  limpid,  and  colorless ;  vaporizes  at 
165°  F. 

CHLORINE.  Syn,  Oxtmukiatic  Acid.  An 
elementary  substance  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1774,  and  named  by  him  dephlc^isticated  marine 
acid.  It  was  afterwards  called  by  the  French 
chemists  oxygenized  and  oxymuriatie  acid,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
and  oxygen.  .In  1809,  Gay  Lussac  and  Ther> 
naid  suggested  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple substance  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  H.  Davy 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  suggestion.  After  some 
researches,  in  which  every  method  of  decomposmg 
it  was  tried  that  genius  and  experience  could  sug- 
gest, he  declared  it  to  be  a  simple  body,  and  gave 
it  its  present  name,  (from  xA«|»k,  green^  on  account 
of  its  color. 

Prep,  I:  Mix  together  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort 


strong  muriatic  acid  with  half  of  its  weight  of 
finely-powdered  peroxide  of  manganese.  Chlorinn 
gas  is  immediately  evolved  even  in  the  oold,  but 
much  more  rapidly  on  the  application  of  a  gentle 
heat  Remark».  This  gas  must  be  colleetod  in 
clean  dry  bottles  by  displacement  The  tube  con- 
ducting the  gas  must  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  when  the  chlorine,  being  heavier  than  the 
air,  will  displace  the  latter,  without  mixing  with  it 
The  bottle  is  known  to  be  full  by  the  gas  over- 
flowing the  mouth,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  its 
green  color.  The  bottle  must  now  be  dosed  np 
with  an  accurately-fittmg  stopper,  previously 
greased,  and  an  empty  one  put  in  its  (dace,  whieh 
must  he  subsequently  treated  in  tike  manner.  Te 
free  the  gas  entirely  from  moriatic  acid,  it  may  be 
passed  through  water;  and  to  render  it  dry,  it  may 
be  passed  over  dry  chl<Hide  of  calcium.  Chk>rin» 
gas  may  also  be  collected  ^  ver  a  saturated  eotutioo 
of  common  salt  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

II.  Pour  common  muriatic  acid,  diluted  vrith  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  upon  half  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Pour  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water 
upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  binoxide  of 
manganese  previously  placed  in  a  retort      Hie 
proportions  ordered  by  different  authorities  vary; 
the  following  are  the  principal: 


Brand  . 
Liebig  . 
Themard 
Graham 


4  water 
2    « 
4    « 


5  acid 
2     " 
4     " 


as  much  dilute  acid  as  contains   13  of  oil  vitriol 


3  oxide  8  salt 

1  ««  3     " 

2  «*  3     •• 
6    «*  8     « 


Remarkt.  The  first  or  second  process  is  the 
most  convenient  for  small  experiments  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  the  latter  may  be  adopted  where 
peroxide  of  manganese  cannot  be  procured.  The 
third  is  the  cheapest  method,  and  that  employed 
on  the  large  scale.  Mr.  Julius  Seybel  has  lately 
taken  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlorine,  which  are 
formed  by  one  operation.  This  is  done  by  decom-' 
posing  common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  closed 
vessels  of  lead,  or  lined  with  lead,  having  heat  ap- 
plied externally ;  and  in  employing  the  vapor  of 
the  muriatic  acid  thus  formed  to  act  on  manga- 
nese immersed  in  water,  such  vapor  being  con- 
ducted below  and  permitted  to  escape  upwards 
through  the  water  and  manganese. 

Prop.  Chlorine  is  a  gaseous  substance,  possess- 
ing a  yellowish  green  color,  a  pungent  sufibcating 
odor,  and  an  astringent  taste.  Its  most  remarka- 
ble properties  are,  its  power  of  destroying  almost 
all  vegetable  and  animal  colors,  and  the  putrid 
odor  of  decompoetng  organic  matter;  hence  its 
value  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and 
fumigant  Water  absorbs  twice  its  volume  of  this 
gas,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  color.  Under  a  pres- 
lure  of  about  four  atmospheres  it  condenses  into  a 
yellow  transparent  liquid.  With  the  bases,  chlorine 
forms  an  important  series  of  compounds,  called 
chlorides,  chlorurets,  or  muriates,  of  which  calomel 
and  common  salt  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the 
first  being  a  chloride  of  mercury,  and  the  second 
of  sodium.  The  metallic  chlorides  are  mostly  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  and  all,  save  two,  (mer- 
cury and  silver,)  soluble  hi  water.  Thev  are  fusi- 
ble, and  often  crystalline.  The  chlorides  of  tm, 
UKtimony,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  are  volatile  and 


sublime  unchanged.  The  chlorides  are  general!/ 
colorless,  and  resemble  the  salts  in  af^ieannee. 
They  are  mostly  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat 
They  are  not  decomposed  by  pure  anhydrous  sol- 
phuric  acid,  but  readily  so  by  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
metallic  chlorides  may  generally  be  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metals  at  conmioD 
temperatures,  and  in  many  instances  the  union  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  light  and  beat 
They  may  also  be  frequently  formed  by  dissolving 
the  oxides,  carbonates,  or  hydrates  of  the  bases,  in 
muriatic  acid,  And  crystallizmg,  or  applying  heat, 
until  all  the  water  is  expelled.  Chlorine  has  such 
a  strong  attraction  for  the  metab  that  it  displaces 
oxygen  in  neariy  all  cases  at  a  red  heat 

Testa.  This  gas  is  readily  distinguished  from 
other  gases  by  its  color,  odor,  and  bleaching  prop- 
erties. It  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  (chloride  of  silver,)  which  is  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so  in  liquid  ammo- 
nia, and  is  blackened  by  light  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion dissolves  gold  leaf,  and  mttantly  blackens  a 
piece  of  silver  plunged  mto  it  It  rapijdly  destroys 
the  color  of  iodide  of  starch,  solution  of  indigo,  lit- 
mus, and  turmeric.  The  soluble  chlorides  may  be 
readily  detected  by  acidulating  their  solutions  with 
nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipitated* 
and  may  be  recognised  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  insoluble  chlorides  may  be  tested  by  digesting 
them  in  a  little  liquor  of  potassa,  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium  will  be  formed,  which  may 
be  treated  as  a  liquid  chloride;  or  the  chloride 
may  be  dissolved  m  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with 
nitrate  of  silver  as  before.  A  simple  method  «f 
detecting  fiwe  chlorine  is  to  hold  a  rod,  dipped  in 
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water  of  ftromonia,  over  it,  when  white  Aimes  of 
111  tnunoniac  will  be  formed  ;  this,  coapled  with 
tb9  property  of  bleaching  colors,  may,  in  most 
CMei,  be  taken  as  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this 
■batanee.    (See  Chloromktkt.) 

Ant.  When  the  fumes  of  chlorine  are  inhaled, 
il  prores  an  irritative  poison.  The  best  antidotes 
in  nid  to  be  anmioniacal  gas  or  the  vapors  of  warm 
wtter,  of  wine,  or  of  ether.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle once  BuHered  severely  firom  getting  a  fall  in- 
ipintion  of  this  gas,  by  the  bursting  of  a  large  ves- 
n)  employed  in  its  manufacture,  and  which  was 
foil  at  the  time.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  was 
eompletely  overcome ;  but,  on  being  removed  into 
the  fresh  air,  he  rapidly  recovered,  and,  with  the 
eioeption  of  a  violent  and  convuUive  cough,  which 
Itfttd  several  hours,  felt  even  better  than  he  did 
before^  The  gas  appeared  to  have  acted  both  as 
t  mental  and  bodily  stimulant  Every  known  an- 
tidote  was  tried  in  this  case,  but  without  any  ap- 
pareat  advantage.  The  efiects  gradually  wore  off, 
Rfter  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  hours. 

CHLORINE,  LIQUID.  Syn,  Oxymuriatic 
Acid  OzTHuaiATic  Watbs.   SoumoN  or  Culo- 

lOI.      ChLORINC     WaTBR.         DlPHLOOIvriCATED 

Smrr  op  Salt.  Prep,  I.  (Aqua  C/Uarinii,  P.  D.) 
Mix  87  ports  of  sulphuric  acid  with  124  of  water, 
lod  poor  it  upon  100  parts  of  dried  muriate  of  soda 
tad  30  parts  of  oxide  of  manganese,  previously 
Biixed  together  and  placed  in  a  retort  Conduct 
Ike  na  evolved  into  200  parts  of  distilled  water. 

IL  {AquA  Chhrinei,  P.  E.)  Muriate  of  soda 
60gn.;  red  oxide  of  lead  350  grs. ;  triturate  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  fj  viij  of  distilled  water 
GOQtained  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ;  then  add  2  fluid 
drachma  of  sulphuric  acid,  put  in  the  stopper,  and 
igitate  occasionally  until  the  oxide  of  lead  turns 
viute.  The  clear  liquid  (after  subsidence)  is  to  be 
poured  off  into  another  stoppered  bottle. 

III.  Paas  chlorine  gas,  procured  by  any  of  the 
Betbodi  m<mtioned  under  Chlorine,  into  water, 
mtil  it  will  fbsorb  no  more. 

CMLORfTES.  Salts  formed  of  the  chlorous 
aod  witbnhe  basest  The  alkaline  chlorites  may 
be  fMmed  by  paaaing  a  current  of  chlorous  acid 
pa  into  a  solution  of  Uie  pure  alkalis.  They  are  so- 
luble and  remarkable  for  their  bleaching  and  ox- 
idiiioe  properties. 

CHLORITES,  (HYPO-.)  These  are  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  salifiable  bases. 
CUoride  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash  are  said  by 
MOM  to  be  hypochlorites,  but  this  is  undecided  ;  in 
fui,  the  very  existence  of  the  hypochlorites  has 
been  denied. 

CHLORO-CARBONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Pho^ 
OBii.  Chloro-carbonous  Acid.  Prep,  Expose 
6^  votumes  of  caibonic  oxide  and  dry  chlorine 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  diffused  daylight  In  the 
fint  caae  combination  ensues  in  a  few  minutes,  in 
the  aecond  after  a  few  hours.  Prep,  A  colorless 
gaa,  having  a  disagijpeable  odor;  easily  decom- 
poied,  eapecially  by  water. 

CHLOROMETER.  Syru  Chloriheter.  An 
■Brtnunent  for  testing  the  strength  of  chlorides. 

CHU)ROMETRY.  Syn^  Chlorihetry.  Chix>. 
M««TR«,  {Fr.)  The  process  or  operation  of  test- 
^  the  decoloring  power  of  the  compounds  of  chlo- 
BBe.  It  IB  principally  applied  to  those  met  with  in 
^Mnnieree^— the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  so- 


da. Among  the  nnroe.-oas  tests  proposed  for  this 
purpose,  the  following  appear  to  be  those  most 
worthy  of  notice. 

I.  {DaltofCe  teat.)  Weigh  exactly  78  grs.  of 
pure  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  previously  dried  by 
strong  pressure  between  the  fcrfds  of  cloth,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  2  OE.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  add  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid.  Next 
weigh  out  exactly  50  gn.  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
well  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  2  oz.  of  tepid  water, 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  graduated  tube  or'al- 
kalimeter.  Then  fill  the  measure  up  to  0  with  the 
washings  of  the  mortar.  The  whole  should  be  now 
well  mixed,  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the  orifice 
and  shaking  it  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  next  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  added  to  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  until  the  latter  be  <^pm- 
pletely  peroxidized,  which  may  be  known  when  it 
ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  red  pnissiute  of  potash. 
The  latter  test  is  applied  by  putting  a  drop  of  its 
solution  upon  a  white  plate,  and  touching  it  with 
the  point  of  a  glass  stirrer  or  rod,  dipped  in  the 
liquor  under  examination.  As  soon  as  the  test  in- 
dicate that  enough  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  been  added,  the  number  of  measures  poured 
from  the  alkalimeter  must  be  carefully  obt>cr\'ed, 
from  whence  the  richness  of  the  sample  may  be 
estimated,  as  follows: — As  100  of  the  alkalimeter 
divisions  contain  exactly  50  gnt.  of  the  chloride, 
each  measure  will  contain  half  a  grain,  and,  con- 
sequently, any  number  of  measures  consumed,  will 
represent  half  that  number  of  grains  of  the  chlo- 
ride under  examination  ; .  and  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  thus  used  will  have  contained  10  grs.  of 
chlorine — the  constant  quantity  of  that  substanco 
required  to  peroxide  the  given  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Thus  ; — If  80  measures  of  the  liquor  in 
the  alkalimeter  be  consumed,  this  quantity  will 
have  contained  40  grs.  of  the  chloride  and  10  grains 
of  chlorine.  By  dividing  1000  by  this  number,  the 
per  centage  of  chlorine  will  be  obtained,  tlius : 


lOQO 
40 


=25g. 


The  above  method  admits  of  much  greater  ac- 
curacy, if  the  chloride  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  tepid 
water,  placed  in  a  Schus\,er*s  alkalimeter,  previ- 
ously weighed,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  ex- 
actly 1000  giB.  when  cold.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed may  here  be  ascertained  with  great  exact- 
ness. Every  grain  of  the  solution  will  be  only 
equal  to  A  of  a  grain  of  the  chloride.  The  quan- 
tity of  the  solution  consumed  is  determined  by 
weighing  the  alkalimeter  before  and  after  the  op- 
eration. The  difference  is  the  quantity  that  has 
been  used. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crum.  He  proposes  to  make  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  in  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
to  add  the  chloride  in  the  state  of  powder  firom  a 
weighed  quantity. 

II.  (Crttin's  mroceee.)  Mix  equal  weights  of  wa- 
ter and  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolve  tlierein  cast- 
iron  borings  until  saturated.  To  ensure  perfect 
saturation  a  large  excess  of  iron  is  employed,  and 
the  liquid  kept  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for 
some  time.  One  measure  of  the  solution,  marking 
40^  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1-200,)  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  r04&.) 
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us  fonns  the  proof  sohition,  which,  if  mixed  with  6 
or  8  parts  of  water,  is  quite  colorless,  but  chloride  of 
lime  occasions  the  production  of  peracetate  of  iron, 
which  pves  it  a  red  color. 

The  above  proof -solution  is  then  poured  into  13 
two>oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  diametera,  to  the 
amount  of  ^  of  their  capacity ;  these  are  filled  up 
with  bleaching  liquid  of  various  strengths ;  the  first 
at  y'^  of  a  degree  of  Twaddle,  the  second  -^^  and 
so  on  up  to  \^  or  1°.  They  are  then  well  corked 
up,  and,  after  agitation,  arranged  side  by  side  on 
a  tray,  furnished  with  holes  to  receive  them,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  engraving.    A  se- 
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nes  of  test  vials  are  thus  formed,  showing  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  color  that  the  solutions  of  the  given 
strengths  are  capable  of  producing.  To  ascertain 
the  strength  of  an  unknown  sample  of  bleachmg 
liquor,  the  proof  solution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  vial, 
exactly  similar  to  the  12  previously  used,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  (J.)  The  vial  is 
then  filled  up  with  the  bleaching  liquor,  well 
shaken,  and  placed  beside  that  one  of  the  12  al- 
ready prepared  which  it  most  resembles  ui  color. 
The  number  on  that  vial  expresses  the  strength  of 
the  sample  under  examination,  in  y^ths  of  a  de- 
gree of  Twaddle's  hydrometer. 

Table  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Bleaching  Liquid, 
at  6°  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*030,)  requi- 
red to  be  added  to  a  weaker  liquor,  to  raise  it  to 
the  given  strengths.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Crum's 
table  by  Mr.  Cooley. 


Strength 
of  sample 
in^o. 

Required 
Strength. 

Proportioni 

Given 
Sample. 

1  required. 

Liquor 
at  6°. 

Parts. 

Part 

Water. 

&' 

8 

1 

H 

2 

do. 

11 

3 

do. 

13i 

4 

do. 

17 

5 

do. 

23 

6 

do. 

35 

7 

do. 

71 

Water. 

6  o 

11 

1 

13i 

2 

do. 

17 

3 

do. 

23 

4 

do. 

35 

5 

do. 

71 

Water. 

1 

ii- 

17 
23 

2 

da 

35 

3 

do. 

71 

Water. 
1 

t' 

23 
35 

'2 

do. 

71 

Remarh»,  The  precedmg  method  is  adminUy 
suited  for  weak  solutions,  snch  as  are  employed  fiv 
bleaching  textile  fabrics,  and  is  well  adapted  (frosi 
its  simplicity)  to  the  purposes  of  practical  men.  It 
is  employed  in  many  of  the  Scotch  bleacfaiB| 
houses. 

According  to  Mr.  Grum,  the  range  of  stienjtt 
within  which  cotton  is  safe,  is  very  limited.  A 
solution  at  l^*  of  Twiddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1-005,)  ii 
not  more  than  safe,  while  one  at  (^  is  scsrody 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  first  operation  on  stoat 
cloth,  unless  it  be  packed  more  loosely  than  osbbL 
(Trans.  Glasgow  PhU.  Soc.) 

III.  (I7re'«  te»U)  This  consists  in  addmg  walM 
of  ammonia  of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with 
litmus,  to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  cfals- 
ride,  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  be  nentraliiedi 
which  is  known  by  the  color  ceasing  to  be  destroy- 
ed. From  the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed,  tin 
strength  is  estimated.  During  the  above  pmcoi 
azote  is  evolved,  and  the  estimation  cf  the  voIdum 
thus  liberated  has  been  proposed  as  &«  other  essf 
method  of  chlorimetry  by  Dr.  Ure. 

This  gentleman  recommends  the  two  snbstaneei 
to  be  mixed  in  an  inverted  and  graduated  ss^bm 
tube  over  mercury.  (See  Engraving.)  "The 
shut  end  a  and  the  open  end  6,  are  both  f\u 
graduated  to  one  scale  ;  for  example,  to 
-pj^  of  an  inch,  or  to  grain  or  10  grain 
measures.  The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with 
mercury,  and  then  10  measures  of  it  are 
to  be  displaced  at  the  open  end,  by  in- 
serting a  wooden  plug.  This  space 
being  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  given 
weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  is  to  be  turn- 
ed up  into  the  shut  end,  by  covering  the 
open  end  with  the  finger  and  inverting 
the  tube ;  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  eent 
through  to  wash  the  mercury.  The  ammonia 
being  now  let  up  will  cause  a  reaction,  and  evolfe 
a  quantity  of  azote,  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  pres- 
ent The  action  may  be  accelerated  by  hotdin* 
the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  The  mercury  is  protected  from  (he 
chlorine  by  the  ammonia ;  and  should  any  notioa 
be  entertained  of  such  an  action,  the  ammonia 
may  be  let  up  first.  I  have  made  inntuneraUe 
researches  over  mercury,  with  a  detached  appa- 
ratus of  this  kind,  which  combines  precision  with 
rapidity  of  result"     (Ure's  Diet  Arts.) 

IV.  (Process  of  M.  Oay  Lussac.)  One  part 
of  the  best  indigo  is  diaaolved  in  9  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  This 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  distilled  water,  in  such 
proportion,  that  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas  shall  ex- 
actly decolor  10  volumes  of  this  solution.  Each 
measure  so  decolored  is  called  a  degree,  and  each 
degree  is  divided  into  fifths.  5  grains  of  the  be^ 
chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in  500  grain  measures  of 
water,  will  possess  the  above  power,  and  indicate 
10°  or  proof,  and  will  decolov  10  times  its  voluma 
of  the  indigo  solution.  The  objections  to  this  meth- 
od of  chlorimetry  are,  that  the  indigo  solution 
alters  by  keeping,  and  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
testing  strong  solutioiip  of  chloride  of  lime.  **l 
have  tried  the  indigo  test  in  many  waj's,  but  never 
could  confide  in  it."     (Ure.) 

CHLORO-NITROUS  GAS.  A  gaseous  com- 
pound, discovered  by  E.  Davy.     It  is  obtaiied 
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hf  tfealing  ftwed  ehloiide  of  aodiamy  potanum, 
or  caioinm,  in  powder,  with  as  much  8tT0ii||r  nitric 
acid  as  is  sufficient  to  wet  it,  when  this  gaa  is 
evolTed.  Prop,  It  has  an  orango  color,  smells 
like  chlorine,  and  bleaches.     Soluble  in  water. 

CHLOROPHYITL.  Syn.  CHLoaoraiLS. 
Cblokophylb.  The  green  coloring^  matter  con- 
taioed  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe  fruit,  and  juices 
of  010^  plants.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  pu- 
rified by  successive  solutions  in  alcohol  and  muriatic 
acid ;  from  the  last  it  is  precipitated  pure  by  water. 
Pnp.  A  dark  green  mass,  producing  a  grass- 
gieen  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
acids,  alkalis,  and  oils.  If  an  earthy  or  metallic 
nit  be  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  be  added,  the  earth  or  oxide  is 
thrown  down  in  combination  with  this  coloring 
matter,  forming  a  green  lake,  possessing  consider- 
able permanency.  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  who 
fint  discovered  chlorophyll,  obtained  it  by  simply 
fRssing  the  leaves,  washing  in  water,  and  after- 
wank  treating  it  with  alcohol. 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Peroxidb  or 
Cklounk.  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
Pref,  Chlorate  of  potassa  in  fine  powder,  made 
iato  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  put  into 
a  retort  and  heated  in  a  water-bath,  hot  but  not 
boilmg.  A  yellowbh  green  gas  is  given  off,  which 
may  either  be  collected  in  dry  bottles,  or  passed 
btc  water,  when  it  will  form  liquid  chlorous  acid. 

Props.,  ^c.  Its  aqueous  solution  midergoes 
gradual  decomposition,  yielding  chlorine  and  chlo- 
lie  acid.  It  possesses  powerful  oxidizing  and 
Ueaehiog  properties,  and  unites  with  the  bases 
fionniag  salts  called  chlorites.  These  are  all  soln- 
Ue  in  water,  and  possess  bleaching  powers  like  the 
add.  They  may  be  recognised  by  the  evolution 
of  chloTDus  acid  gas  when  acted  on  by  an  acid. 

CHOCOLATE:.  Syn.  Chocolada.  Choco- 
UT,  (Fr.)  The  roasted  cacao  nut  made  into  a 
'paite  by  triturating  it  in  a  heated  mortar,  with 
Vgar  and  aromatics,  and  cast  in  tin  moulds,  m 
vhich  it  concretes  into  cakes  on  coding.  The 
tenn  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  ehocOf 
sound,  and  atte,  water ;  because  of  the  noise  made 
ift  its  preparation.  (Dr.  Alston.) 

QuaL  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  if 
taken  in  moderation,  but  is  sometimes  apt  to  disa- 
gree with  weak  stomachs,  especially  those  that  are 
naOy  aflfected  by  oUy  substances  or  vegetable  fixuL 
^  quantity  of  aromatics  mixed  with  the  richer 
varietieB,  improve  the  flavor,  but  render  them  more 
ttsnulant  and  prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms, 
lad  complaints  of  the  head. 

Prep.  The  nuts  are  first  roasted,  (on  the  small 
scale  tius  may  be  done  in  a  frying-pan,)  and  after 
being  cleared  from  the  husks,  reduced  to  coane 
Fvder;  they  are  then  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar, 
tbe  bottom  of  which  is  heated,  until  they  are  re- 
doced  to  a  paste,  which  is  effected  by  the  action 
^  the  beat  on  the  oil  or  butter  they  contain.  This 
pttte  or  semi-fluid  mass  is  then  poured  out  into 
■soldo,  and  left  until  cold,  when  it  forms  eake 
<Aon2sl«,  or  ckoeolate  patte;  or  it  may  be  re- 
ihced  to  coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  when  it  is 
kiown  under  the  name  of  ehoeolate  powder. 

Memarkt.  Chocolate,  prepared  as  above,  with- 
at  the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  known  in  the 
Me  as  pUnn  chocolate.    The  Spaniards  flavor  it 


with  vanilla,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and  fireqnentlv 
scent  it  with  musk  and  ambergris.  In  general, 
they  add  too  laige  a  quantity  of  the  last  four  arti- 
cles. The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use  but  lit-* 
tie  flavoring,  and  that  principally  vanilla.  They 
employ  the  best  caracca  nuts,  and  add  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

The  mass  of  the  common  chocolate  sold  in  Eng« 
land,  is  prepared  firom  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil,  and  this  is  freqnently  mixed 
with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas,  and  maiz6 
or  potato  flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is 
added,  to  make  it  adhere  together.  In  this  way  is 
made  the  article  commonly  marked  in  the  shops 
at  8d.,  9d,,  and  lOd.  the  pound.  I  know  a  peroon 
who  lately  bought  a  large  quantity  at  5d.,  where- 
as good  nuts,  in  their  unprepared  state,  cost  at 
wholesale  more  than  double  the  money. 

To  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  re- 
quires some  little  experience.  The  roasting  of  the 
nuts  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  pro- 
cess stopped  as  soon  as  the  aroma  is  well  devel* 
oped.  They  should  then  be  turned  out,  cooled* 
and  fanned  from  the  husks.  On  the  large  scale, 
chocolate  is  made  in  mills,  worked  by  steam  pow- 
er, and  the  machinery  employed  in  the  grinding, 
admirably  fulfils  its  duty. 

The  South  American  beans  are  esteemed  the 
best  for  making  chocolate.  like  wine,  it  improves 
by  age,  if  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too  warm  a 
place. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  Prep.  Chocolate 
scraped  fine  1  ox.;  thick  cream  1  quart;  sugar 
(best)  6  oz. ;  heat  it  neariy  to  boiling,  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  mill  it  well  When  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  8  or  10  eggs ;  whisk  rapidly,  and 
take  up  the  froth  on  a  sieve ;  serve  the  cream  in 
glasses,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  <tf 
them. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS.  Reduce  1  ox.  of 
chocolate  to  fine  powder  by  scraping,  and  add  it  to 
1  lb.  of  finely-powdered  sugar ;  moisten  the  paste 
with  clear  water,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
runs  smooth,  and  will  not  spread  too  much  when 
dropped  out ;  then  'drop  it  regularly  on  a  smooth 
plate.    Avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  ICING.  Syn.  Somst 
AU  Chocolat.  Prep,  Rub  3  oz.  of  chocolate  to  a 
paste  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  then  add 
cream  for  icmg  1   quart      Ice  as  wanted  for 


CHOCOLATE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  Prep. 
Put  the  milk  amd  water  on  to  boil ;  then  scrape 
the  chocolate  ime,  from  one  to  two  squares  to  a 
pint,  to  suit  the  stomach:  when  the  milk  and 
water  boils,  take  it  off  the  fire,  throw  in  the  choo« 
olate,  mill  it  well,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  froth, 
which  process  will  not  take  five  minutes.  Tha 
sugar  may  either  be  put  in  with  the  scraped  ohoo- 
olate,  or  added  afterwards. 

It  should  never  be  made  beibre  it  is  wanted; 
because  heating  again  injures  the  flavor,  destroys 
the  froth,  and  separates  the  body  of  the  chocolate ; 
the  oil  of  the  nut  bemg  observed,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' boiling,  or  even  standing  long  by  the  fire,  to 
rise  to  the  top,  which  is  the  only  cause  why  oboo- 
olate  can  offisnd  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

CHOCOLATE,  FRENCH.  Preji.  Finest  en- 
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cao  nuts  3  lbs. ;  best  refined  sugar  1  lb. ;  beans  of 
vanilla  2  in  number ;  ^nd  together,  as  before  de- 
scribed. 

CHOCOLATE  MILK.  Preji.  Di^Ive  1  oz. 
of  chocolate  in  1  pmt  of  new  milk 

CHOCOLATE  POWDER.  Cake  chocolate 
scraped  or  ground.     Usually  sold  in  tin  canisters. 

CHOCOLATE,  SPANISH.  Prep,  I.  Ca- 
racca  nuts  1 1  lbs. ;  sugar  (white)  3  lbs. ;  yanilla 
1  oz. ;  cinnamon  (cassia)  \  oz. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  as 
above. 

II.  Caracca  nuts  10  lbs.;  sweet  almonds  1  lb. ; 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  vanilla  3  oz. ;  as  above. 

III.  Caracca  nuts  8  lbs. ;  island  cacao  2  lbs. ; 
white  sugar  10  lbs. ;  aromatics  as  above. 

IV.  Island  cacao  7  lbs.;  farina  to  absorb  the 
oil;  inferior. 

CHOCOLATE,  VANILLA.  Syn,  Chocolat 
A  LA  Vanilla.  Caracca  nuts  7  lbs. ;  Mexican  va- 
nilla I  oz. ;  cinnamon  ^  oz. ;  cloves  3  in  number ; 
as  before. 

II.  Best  chocolate  paste  21  lbs. ;  vanilla  4  oz. ; 
cinnamon  2  oz. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  musk  10  grs. ;  as 
before. 

CHOLERA.  Syfu  Cholera  Morbus.  Eno- 
LisH  Cholera.  (From  x"^''^  ^^^*  f^^*  ^  flow. 
Celsus.)  A  disease  characterized  by  bilious  vom- 
iting and  purging,  accompanied  by  great  pain  and 
debility.  It  most  frequently  occuri  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  the  beginning  of  autumn, 
and  appears  to  be  produced  by  sudden  changes  of 
temperature,  checked  perspiration,  and  the  exces- 
sive use  of  indigestible  fruit,  &c.  It  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  fever,  thirst,  and  severe  abdominal 
pains,  and  aometimee  by  cold  sweats,  extreme  de- 
bility, feeble  pulse,  &c.,  under  which  the  patient 
sinks  in  24  hours. 

Treat.  In  most  cases  this  complaint  is  not  dan- 
gerous, and  yields  to  prc^r  treatment  in  a  few 
days.  As  80<9ii  after  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  as  possible,  some  mild  aperient,  as  castor 
oil,  should  be  administered,  and  its  action  acceler- 
ated by  drinking  copiously  of  diluents,  as  barley- 
water,  toast  and  water,  water  gruel,  &c.  Opiates 
may  be  employed,  both  topically  and  by  the 
mouth.  A  teaspoonful  of  laudanum  rubbed  over 
the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  is  a  simple 
method,  and  will  generally  allay  the  pain.  15  or 
20  drops  of  laudanum,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  good  brandy,  may  also  be  taken  every  hour,  if 
the  pain  be  severe.  Should  the  stomach  reject  it, 
or  the  vomiting  be  apparently  increased  by  drink- 
ing copiously,  the  same  treatment  should  be  per- 
severed in.  When  the  violence  of  the  symptoms 
has  abated,  tonics  and  bitters,  as  gentian,  calom- 
ba,  orange-peel,  &c.,  may  be  had  recoune  to. 

CHROMATE.  A  salme  compound,  formed 
by  the  union  of  the  chromic  acid  with  a  base.  The 
chromates  are  characterized  by  their  yellow  or  red 
color,  the  latter  predominating  when  the  acid  is  in 
excess. 

Prep.  The  insoluble  salts  of  chromic  acid,  as 
those  of  baryta,  zinc,  lead,  mercury,  silver,  6lc., 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  those 
bases,  with  neutral  chromate  of  potaasa.  The 
first  lhi«e  are  red,  the  fourth  orange,  and  the  fifth 
deep  red  or  purple. 

TeaiM.  1.  On  boiling  a  chromate  in  hydrochloric 
•eid,  mixed  with  alcohol,  ohiomic  aoid  is  first  set 


free,  and  then  decomposed,  fonnmff  a  green  mIi* 
tion  of  chloride  of  chromium.  2.  With  acetate  if 
Uad,  the  chromates  give  a  yellow  precipitate: 
3,  with  nitrate  of  silver,  a  reddish  violet ;  4,  witk 
nitrate  of  mercury,  a  red  one. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH.  Syn.  Saltw 
Chrome.  Neutral  Chromate  or  Potasu,  Ob 
the  large  scale  this  salt  is  prepared  from  chrone 
ore,  a  natural  octohedral  chromate  of  iron,  fonnd 
in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America. 

Prep.  I.  The  ore,  freed  as  much  as  poeaUe 
from  its  gangue,  is  ground  to  powder  in  a  mill,  and 
mixed  with  ^  or  ^  of  its  weight  of  braised  aitie, 
and  in  this  state  exposed  to  a  powerful  beat  ftr 
several  hours,  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberBtoy 
furnace,  during  which  time  it  'm  frequently  etined 
up  with  iron  rods.  The  calcined  matter  is  seit 
raked  out  and  lixiviated  with  water.  A  beaulifii 
yellow-colored  solution  results,  which  is  evapon< 
ted  briskly  over  a  naked  fire,  when  the  chromale 
of  potash  falls  down  under  the  form  of  a  gnnahr 
yellow  salt,  wliich  is  removed  from  time  to  tine 
with  a  ladle,  and  thrown  into  a  wooden  read, 
furnished  with  a  bottom  full  of  holes,  called  the 
draining  box,  where  it  is  left  to  drain  and  dry.  h 
this  state  it  forms  the  commercial  chromate  tf 
potash.  By  a  second  solution  and  crystallixationi 
it  may  be  obtained  in  larger  and  more  regohr 
crystals. 

Remarks.  As  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  ooi- 
ducting  this  process,  is  to  procure  a  neutral  chro- 
mate of  potaesa,  it  is  evident  that  the  quantity  4 
chrome  oxide  in  the  ore  should  be  first  ascertained, 
so  that  the  proper  quantity  of  nitre  may  be  addei 
In  every  case,  the  proportion  of  nitre  or  alkdl 
should  be  slightly  less  than  what  is  absolutely  n* 
quired  to  saturate  the  ore,  as  the  production  «f  i 
neutral  salt  is  thereby  ensured  ;  and  should  not  tl» 
whole  of  the  chrome  oxide  be  decomposed  by  the 
first  burning,  it  may  easily  be  roasted  a  maaf 
time  wKh  fresh  alkali,  should  the  remaining  qnai- 
tity  be  thought  worth  saving.  These  remaj^  aki 
apply  to  the  following  formuloEi. 

II.  Chrome  ore  (contaiuing  50}  of  protoxide  el 
chrome)  2  parts ;  saltpetre  1  part ;  as  last 

III.  Chrome  ore  of  34f ,  4  pajts ;  potaahes  S 
parts ;  nitre  1  part ;  as  above. 

IV.  Chrome  ore  of  34(,  10  parts ;  potaahea  S 
parts ;  peroxide  of  manganese  1  part ;  as  laat 

V.  {Process  of  Mr.  Charles  WaU,  juju)  "I 
have  tried  numerous  experiments,  with  a  riewli 
the  employment  of  cheaper  salts  than  the  nitnffl 
in  this  branch  of  manufacture.  I  have  fonnd  IW 
the  sulphates  of  potassa  and  soda  may  be  entirelj 
substituted  for  the  nitrates  of  thoee  bases,  by  Um 
simultaneous  employment  of  lime,  which  aaaialB  k 
the  decomposition  of  the  sulphate. 

"  The  process  is  as  follows : — ^The  sulphate  ist 
be  ground,  or  otherwise  intimately  mixed  with  tit 
pulverized  ore,  and  the  lime*  is  then  added,  whid 
should  also  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  matf 
It  is  then  to  be  subjected,  for  about  4  hoon,  M 
strong  red  heat    The  nature  of  the  furnace  toM 

employed  for  the  purpose  is  not  of  any  great  'M 

.  I 

i 

-  *  "  It  Is  qalte  Immaterial  whedher  the  line  lie  In  a  airf 
of  eaiteimte,  or  otherwiM ;  but  I  think,  generallr  eyeal 
ins.  It  will  be  found  quite  as  advantafeons  to  emiday  Av 
which  has  been  burnt,  as  it  will  save  trouble  aaaei 
In  griadhif .** 
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pgrtttoe,  10  kmg  as  cartKmaceoiiB  matten  from 
the  fire  are  .enturely  exeladed,  and  the  required 
tampentoie  is  attainable.  Uniees  strong  heat  in 
ffiployed,  no  decompoMtion  will  take  place ;  the 
temperature  already  employed  in  manafacturing 
tfais  article  from  the  nitrates,  will  be  snfficient,  and 
the  fumaoes  used  in  every  way  soitable.  The 
ma  shonld  be  well  raked  about  every  half  hour, 
tse&snre  Ihe  whole  of  it  being  sufficiently  heated. 
"  hoeeeding  thus,  the  manufacturer  may  ascer- 
tUD  whether  Uie  process  is  complete  by  taking  out 

•  nmple  fmn  the  furnace,  and  treating  it  with  a 
i^[ht  ]Mwponderance  of  dilute  pure  nitric  acid,  then 
ttUing  chloride  of  barium;  if,  on  this  addition, 
much  precipitate  of  sulphate  is  formed,  the  opera- 
tin  is  not  completed ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
oily  a  slight  milkuMss  is  produced,  the  *  batch* 
my  be  considered  as  finished. 

**  I  have  found,  from  numerous  analyses,  that 
dfierent  samples  of  the  nre  vary  connderably  in 
Hm  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  they  con- 
lain,  and  I  Uierefore  advise  every  manufacturer  to 
laalyie  a  fair  average  sample  biefore  he  makes  a 
pordiase." 

The  following  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Watt  has 
adopted  for  this  purpose  :— 

**  Take  a  given  weight  of  the  ore,  say  200  gr., 
fRTJoQaly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately 
■iz  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  the  nitrate  of  po- 
Imbs  or  soda,*  adding  a  little  slaked  lime  to  pre- 
fnt  it  from  fluxing ;  place  it  in  an  hon  crucible, 
and  Bubject  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  about  3  or  4 
Aoon;  then  treat  the  mass  with  water  to  dissolve 
•St  the  chromate.  The  insoluble  matter  having 
been  washed  several  times  until  the  water  has 
eaaied  to  come  off  colored,  the  washings  are  to  be 
•dded  together  and  evaporated  to  concentrate  the 
•ihitioD.  This  being  done,  it  is  to  be  treated  with 
■n  eieesBof  dilute  sulphuric  add  to  liberate  the 
ikromie  add,  and  then  treated  with  spirit  of 
^rine,  bv  which  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced 
ia  the  state  of  green  oxide,  which  wfll  remain  in 
Mbition  m  the  preponderance  of  sulphuric  acid  em- 
ployed. A  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  excess 
ii  then  to  be  added,  which  will  precipitate  the 
tnde  of  chromium;  the  mass  is  then  boiled  to 
enporate  the  superabundance  of  ammonia. 

**  It  must  now  be  passed  through  a  filter  to  col- 
ket  the  oxide,  and  a  little  tnth  water  poured  on  it 
t»  free  it  from  any  saline  matter :  then  gently  dry 
tt  the  filter,  when  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
Vitfa  ease,  as  the  oxide,  which  was  previously  of  a 
1^  bulky  nature,  contracts  very  considerably. 
It  may  then  be  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat  in  a 
rihw,  platinum,  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  after- 
^^aida  its  weight  ascertained,  from  which  the  per 
•entage  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  the  ore  con- 
Noa,  and,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
kipxirHl  to  convert  K  into  a  chromate,  may  be  cal- 
rtated."    (Chemist,  iv.  70.) 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c  The  commercial  chromate  of 
fotwh  has  a  bright  yellow  color,  but  in  other  re- 
spects, resembles  coarse  icuUnary  salt.  It  is  used 
■▼ariooB  procesns  in  the  arts* — in  dyeing,  bleach- 
^i  the  manufacture  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate 
VfoCasia,  and  several  other  ehromatee. 

[•• 

*  **  It  wtll  lie  M  well  to  ue  a  Ditrale  la  the  analyvls ;  the 
puuity  boiBC  soiaU,  tt  will  be  of  no  comequeace.** 


Pur,  Chromate  of  potash  is  very  commonlr 
adulterated  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  it. 
therefore  becomes  important  to  the  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  test  its  purity. 

I.  (Teat  of  M.  Zuber.)  Add  tartaric  acid,  dis- 
solved in  50  parts  of  water,  to  a  like  solution  of  the 
sample.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  is  complete, 
and  the  cdor  verges  towards  the  green,  the  super- 
natant liquor  should  affbrd  no  precipitate  with 
either  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  baryta,  whence  the 
absence  of  muriates  and  sulphates  may  be  inferred. 
The  proportions  are,  8  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  1 
part  of  the  chromate,  both  in  solution.  If  saltpetre 
be  the  adulterating  ingredient,  the  sample  wiU  de- 
flaffrate  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 

Mr.  Watt  says,  "  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  sup* 
plied  with  a  sample  which  was  nothing  but  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  colored  with 
a  strong  solution  of  the  chromate,  and  which 
caused  a  white  precipitate  in  any  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead.  For  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  I 
subjoin  the  following  method  of  examining  the 
chromates  of  potassa  and  soda. 

"  First  ascertain  the  quantity  of  mo.'nture  con- 
tained in  the  sample,  by  weighing  out  a  certain 
portion,  drying  it  on  a  sand-bath,  and  again  weigh- 
ing ;  the  loss  of  weight  will  give  the  quantity  of 
water :  then  diaaolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  add 
any  soluble  salt  of  lead  until  it  ceases  to  give  a 
precipitate.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  boiled,  and 
more  distilled  water  added ;  the  supernatant  liquor 
b  then  to  be  poftred  off,  and  if  the  sample  under 
examination  contain  any  chloride  of  sodium,  small 
shining  crystallme  needles  of  chloride  of  lead  will 
form  in  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  remaining  pre- 
cipitate b  then  to  be  treated  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  which  will  decompose  the  chromate  ;  by 
adding  distilled  water,  the  nitrate  of  lead,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  lead,  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  of  lead, 
if  any,  may  he  dried,  and  its  amount  ascertainedj 
from  which  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  chro- 
mate may  be  calculated. 

"  If  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
chloride,  this  may  be  done  by  redissolving  the 
chloride  of  lead  by  means  of  heat,  and  operating 
on  it  by  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  silver."  (Chem- 
ist, iii.  388. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  (BI-  or  SU- 
PER-.) Prep,  Acidulate  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  neutral  chromate  with  sulphuric,  or,  still 
better,  the  acetic  acid.  Then  heat  the  liquid  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  when  beautiful  red  crystals 
of  bichromate  of  potash  will  be  deposited.  Its 
Prop,,  UseSf  and  Tests  are  the  same  as  the  nen« 
tral  salt 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  SOLUTION 
OF.  Prep,  Dissolve  neutral  chromate  of  potash 
1  oz.,  in  distilled  water  1  lb.  Use,  As  a  test  fi* 
qnor  for  metals,  especially  lead. 

CHROMATE  OF  SODA.  This  salt  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  chromate  of  potash, 
by  employing  a  salt  \>f  soda  instead  of  potaasa  in 
the  preceding  processes.  It  may  also  be  made  on 
the  small  scaJe  for  experiment,  by  neutralizing 
chromic  add  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarks,  This  salt  has  been  propos^  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  chromate  of  potaasa,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage hi  cheapneasL    **  Why  nitrate  of  potassa 
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Remarks,  1  drachm  of  thia  dacoetion,  inixefl 
with  7  drachms  of  water,  forms  a  similar  prepara- 
tiop  to  the  Decoctum  Sarzs  of  the  Pharmacopceia, 
and  is  now  very  frequently  substituted  for  it  in 
dispensing.    (See  SAasAPAULL^.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND.  Syn.  Lisbon  Diet  Djunk.  Compound 
Decoction  of  Sarbaparilla  and  trs  Woods.  De- 
oocTuu  Lusitanicom.  Dia  Sarsapaeilla  com- 
posrruM,  (P.  D.)  Dec.  Sarza  coup.,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
Decoction  of  sarsaparilla  (boiltn^r)  4  pints ;  sassa- 
fras ohips,  guaiacum,  (rasped,)  liquorice  root, 
(bruised,)  of  each  3x ;  mezereon  root  3iij ;  boil  for 
15  minutes,  and  stcain. 

Dose,  ^•c.  4  to  6  oz.  3  or  4  times  a  day,  either 
along  with  or  after  a  mercurial  course,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  several  other 
skin  diseases.  It  is  alterative  and  diaphoretic; 
during  its  use  the  skin  should  be  kept  warm.  See 
the  preceding  articles,  and  Sarsapamlla,  in  its  al- 
nhabetical  order. 

"  DECOCTf ON  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND, (CONCENTRATED.)  There  is  a 
Tory  considerable  trade  done  in  this  article,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilla being  very  commonly  ordered  in  prescriptions, 
and  taken  in  large  doses.  When  mixed  with  7 
times  its  weight  of  water,  it  forms  a  similar  prepa- 
ration to  iheJ)fiSkctum  Sarza  compositum,  P.  L. ; 
and  is  very  generally  substituted  for  it  in  dispens- 
"^g.  When  honestly  and  skUfuUy  prepared,  it  is 
.«ally  a  most  convenisnt  and  taltu^le  article;  it 
is,  however,  tootb  frequently  met  with  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  and  as  the  difference  is  not  readily 
distinguished  by  ihere  ocular  examination,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  dispenser  to  avoid  employing  it, 
QulesB  it  be  ordered.  The  following  formula  is 
that  employed  by  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
drug-house»,  which  is  proverbial  for  the  superior 
quality  of  their  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Prep,  Red  Jamaica  sarwjparilla  96  lb& ;  meze- 
xeon  root  9  lbs.;  liquorice  root  (braised)  16  lbs. 
Proc.  These  are  packed  into  a  dean  copper  pan, 
and  two  or  tliree  boards  vrith  as  many  ^  cwt.  iron 
weights  placed  thereon ;  ¥rater  is  now  run  in,  to 
about  10  inches  higher  than  the  ingredients,  and 
heat  is  applied  until  ebullition  commences.  The 
materials  aro  now  allowed  to  macerate  without 
boiling  for  about  6  hours,  when  the  weights  and 
boards  are  removed,  and  the  liquid  is  genUy  boiled 
ior  1  hour,  care  being  taken  to  add  fresh  water 
Irom  time  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  well 
^severed.  The  decoction  is  next  run  off,  and  set 
evaporating  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the  ingredients 
are  then  washed  with  boiling  water,  by  allowuig 
.it  to  descend  from  a  species  of  shower-bath,  after 
the  manner  of  "  sparging,"  described  under 
-"  Scotch  aleJ'  This  is  repeated  until  the  water 
rans  off  nearly  colorieas.  The  whole  ef  the  liquid 
Is  now  evaporated  without  delay,  untH  reduced  to 
64  gallons,  when,  after  cooling,  3  drachms  of  es- 
sential oil  of  sassafras,  dissolved  in  9  gallons  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  are  added,  and  afterwards, 
1  pint  of  essence  of  goaiacum.  The  liquid  is  then 
placed  in  a  suitable  sized  banel,  set  upon  its  head, 
fitted  with  a  small  cock,  (not  placed  too  near  the 
bottom,)  and  allowed  to  ropoee  for  a  week,  by 
whieb^tivke  it  becomes  dear  and  briUiaat 

Memarks.  To  conduct  this  prooen  iHOiieirihHy, 


several  laigs  copper  pans  are  required;  an«  flf 
which,  to  Iwil  the  ingredients  in,  must  be  eapaUs 
of  containing  from  190  to  150  gallons  at  least,  and 
the  remainder  sufficiently  laige  to  receive  the 
liquors  drawn  off!  The  evaporation  and  decoctkm 
should  also  be  conducted  by  steam-heat.  A  very 
exccAent  plan  adopted  by  some  houses  is,  to  em- 
ploy laigo  wooden  vats,  and  to  apply  the  beet  fay 
means  of  pipes  laid  along  the  bottom,  and  supplied 
with  hlgb»pres8ure  steam.  This  method  is  less 
expensive  than  the  use  of  double  steam  pane,  as 
above.  When  essence  of  guaiacum  is  not  used, 
24  lbs.  of  guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the  dost 
has  been  sifted,  .aro  boiled  with  the  other  ingie- 
dients  instead.     (See  Sarsaparilla.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SJINBGA  ROOT.  SytL 
Dec.  OF  Ambrican  Snakbroot.  Dec.  Skkkqm^ 
(P.  L.)  Prep,  Seneka  root  Zx ;  water  3  pints ; 
boil  to  oije-half,  and  strain. 

Dose,  f^lm  to  fjiij,  three  er  four  tunes  daily,  in 
humoral  asthma,  chronic  cougli,  drepsy,  dtc  It 
is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic,  end  Id 
large  doses,  emetic  and  cathartia  It  is  the  anti- 
dote employed  by  the  Senega?o  Indians  ngwaoA 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.     (Dr.  Tennant.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SQUIJ.LS,  COMPCJUND- 
S^  Dbc.  Scilla  coup.  Prep,  (P.  U.  S.)  SqniOs 
3iij ;  juniper  berries  $iv ;  snakeroot  Jiij^ 
lb.  iv ;  boil  to  dne  half,  strain,  and  add  of 
spirits  of  nitre  fjiv. 

DECOCTION  OF  STARCH.  Syn.  Meci- 
i^oo  AwYLi,  (P.  L.  1788-1824.)  Dbc.  Amtu, 
(P.  L.  18360  Prep'  Starch  3tv;  water  1  pint; 
mix  gradually  and  boil  for  a  short  time.  ITse.  Aa 
an  enema  in  dysentery,  diarrhoea,  and  excorietkMiB 
of  the  rectum. 

DECOCTION  OF  STEMLESS  MIUK 
VETCH.  Syn.  Deo.  AerRAOAU.  Prep.  (P.  Ced.) 
Root  of  the  astragalus  escapus  3x ;  water  3  pints; 
boil  to  1  quart  Dose.  The  whole'  to  be  tekea 
within  the  24  hours.     Alterative,  &c 

DECOCTION,  STRENGTHENING.  Sym, 
Tonic  Dkooction.  Prep.  I.  Peruvian  berk, 
bruised,  Jss;  Viiginian  snakeroot  5ij;  water  1 
pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain,  and  add  spiritB  af 
cinnamon  Jias ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  Jias. 
2  OK.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

II.  Decoction  of  bark  Jv ;  tincture  of  bark  w^j, 
aromatic  confection  3j ;  sal  volatile  3j.  Z>oee.  1 
or  2  tablespoonfuls  night  and  morning. 

DECOCTION  OF  SUET.  Syn.  Artiftciaa 
Goat's  Milk.  Dbo.  Skvl  Prep.  (Dr.  CamninL) 
Tie  some  chopped  mutton  suet  m  a  piece  of  mnsiai, 
and  simmer  it  for  a  abort  time  in  milk. 

DECOCTION,  SYDENHAM'S  WHTTBL 
SyTu  Harthiorn  Drink.  MnmrRA  Courv  Usvl 
Prep.  Ptepared  bnmt  hartshorn  Jij ;  gam  sunabie 
^ ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  to  1  quart  and  strain.  Me- 
cilagiiious;  demolcent. 

DECOCTION  OF  TAMARINDS.  Sym, 
DEa  TamarIndoruv.  Prop.  Tamarinds  Ji^; 
water  1  pint ;  boil  for  5  minutes  and  strain.  A 
"ileasant  drink  in  feven^  asthma,  ehnmie  oooglM^ 

DECOCTION    OF   TAMARINDS    ANP 
SENNA.    Syn.  Dbc.  Tamarimdorvm  oux 
NA,  (P.  E.  1744.)  Tamarinds  3vj ;  crekm  of 
3ij ;  water  f|xxiv^  boil  in  a  glaxed  eeithen 
until  reduced  to  fjiiv ;  then  infuse  thMeni  Ar  19 
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kmsr  until  the  proeea  be  completed,  which  may  be 
known  by  the  maas  aflsuming  a  yellow  color,  m- 
dead  of  the  grayirii  one  it  previously  poeseaBed 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  heat, 
M  the  product  of  this  proceas  (ehromate  of  lime)  is 
nadily  decomposed,  and  aaaumes  a  green  color,  in 
which  case  it  is  rendered  useless.  From  the  ehro- 
mate of  lime  the  acid  is  procured  by  the  action  of 
an  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
has  the  mat  recommendation  of  cheap- 
and  Mr.  Watt  says  that  he  has  employed  it 
in  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Haws,  for  nearly  two 
yeaiB,  with  perfect  wueeen, 

Prop^y  Ueest  ^c.  Pure  chromic  acid  forms  red 
^Cr3f8talsy  and  is  soluble  in  ¥rater  and  alcohol.  It  is 
leadily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  con- 
tact with  organic  matter.  Hence  it  should  be  kept 
in  stoppered  glass  bottles,  and  its  solution  filtered 
tknngh  asbestos.  The  ease  with  which  it  parts 
with  a  poitioD  of  its  oxygen  constitutes  its  value  as 
a  bieoching  agent.  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  calico-printing,  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics, 
tallow,  oils,  Slc 

CHROMIUM,  (from  xfM^a,  color.)  A  metal 
(fisoovered  by  Vauqnelin  in  1797. 

Prep.  I,  Mix  dry  chloride  of  chromium  with  oil, 
place  the  paste  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal, 
htte  on  the  cover,  and  expose  it  for  an  hour  to  an 
iatenae  heat    (Vauquelin.) 

n.  Heat  the  compound  of  terchioride  of  chro- 
aiam  and  ammonia  to  rednea^  ^nd  expose  it  to  a 
eonent  of  dry  ammonlacal  m.  (Liebig.) 
L-'  Remarks.  The  product  oi  the  first  process  has  a 
whitish-yeUow  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre;  that 
of  the  seoond  is  a  black  powder.  Metallic  chro- 
miom  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

CHROMIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn.  Ses- 
^mcHijORiDK  or  Crrohivii.   Prep.  I.  Dissolve  the 
^Minted  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to 
Slyness. 

n.  Digest  ehromate  €lt  lead  in  muriatic  acid 
mixed  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  throw  down  the 
excess  of  lead  with  sntphureted  hydrogen. 

III.  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  chrome 
oxide  and  charcoal  heated  to  redness,  in  a  porce- 
lain tnbe.  The  chloride  collects  as  a  sublimate,  of 
a  peach  or  purple  color. 

Remarke.  By  the  first  process  the  product  is  a 
grsm  powder,  which,  when  heated  to  400^,  be- 
eomes  porpliBh  red,  and  then  forms  pure,  dry  chlo- 
ride of  diromium.  This  process  should  be  per- 
formed in  a  tnbe  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CHROMIUM,  OXIDB  OF.  Syn,  Sesqui- 
oziDE  OF  Drrra  ?rep.  To  a  solution  of  chiomate 
of  potash,  add  another  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 
as  leii|r  aft  any  precipitate  falls  down.  This  must 
be  weU  washed  in  water,  and  heated  to  redness  in 
an  earthen  crucible. 

11.  Expose  bichiomate  of  potash  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  then  wash  out  the  potaasa  with  water. 

IIL  Expose  bichromate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  sulphur,  as  above. 

Prsp.  A  green  powder,  insolnble  in  water. 
Fused  with  l»rax  or  glass,  it  imparts  a  beautifuP 
gnen  color.  The  emerald  owes  its  color  to  this 
osde.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salti  which  also 
have  a  green  color.  These  compounds  may  be 
■ade  by  addmg  equal  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and 
■Icahol  to  a  boffing  loliitionof  ebnimate  of  poti 
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in  water,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  until  the  red 
tint  disappeara,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green 
color.  Pure  ammonia,  in  excess,  should  now  be 
added,  when  a  hydrated  green  oxide  will  subside, 
which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  acids.  Oxide  of  chromo  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  glasses  and 
enamels,  and  in  dyeing. 

Remarke.  The  above  appears  to  be  the  only  ox- 
ide of  chromium,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of 
Benelitis,  that  there  is  a  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Add  1  part 
of  aloes  to  8  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'37,  and  heat 
the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel.  When  the  first 
violent  action  is  over,  introduce  the  whole  into  a 
retort,  and  distil  to  two-thirds.  Then  add  4  parts 
more  of  nitric  acid,  and  keep  the  mixture  neariy 
at  the  boQing  point  for  some  days,  or  as  long  as  gas 
is  disengaged.  Water  should  next  be  added,  which 
will  throw  d&mi  impure  chrysammic  acid,  while 
chrysolepic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  in  so- 
lution. The  precipitate  must  be  well  washed  with 
water  combined  with  potash,  and  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  The  crystals  are  next  diwolved  in 
water,  and  m'tric  acid  added,  when  a  golden  yel- 
low powder  will  be  deposited,  which  10  chrysammic 
acid. 

Prop,  Soluble  m  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acids ; 
explodes  by  heat,  and  forms  salts,  called  chrysam^ 
mates,  with  the  bases.  The  salt  of  potash,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  carmine 
red  powder,  and  when  slowly  produced  it  forms 
beautiful  small  greenish  golden  crystals.  The  salts 
of  soda  and  magnesia  are  similar.  Ammonia  forms, 
with  chrysammic  acid,  a  deep  purple  solutiony. 
which  deposltes  dark  green  crystals.  The  other 
salts  of  this  acid  are  all  of  great  beauty,  and  mostly 
of  various  shades  of  red,  and  exhibit  a  golden  lus- 
tre under  the  polishing  steel. 

CIDER  iSyji.  CvnEa.  Pohatium.  Cidre,  (Fr.) 
Hie  fermented  juice  of  the  apple.  Cider  and  per- 
ry were  known  to  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  calb  them  the  wine  of  apples  and 
peaiB.  Modem  Europe  is,  however,  indebted  toi 
the  Moors  of  Biscay,  who  introduced  its  manufiio^ 
ture  into  Normandy,  whence  it  spread  into  tha* 
other  provinces  of  France,  into  England,  Geima- 
ny,  Russia,  and  America.  The  best  cider  made- 
at  the, present  dav  is  that  of  Normandy,  Hereford- 
shhre,  and  New  Jeiaey,  (U.  S.,)  and,  next,  that  of 
Devonshu'e  and  Somersetshire.  The  last  ib^  how- 
ever, very  inferior.  Cider  is  made  in  all  the  tem^ 
perate  climates  of  the  world,  where  the  heat  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  grape,  and  the  cold  not 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
ap|He. 

The  proeeea  ofviaking  eider  varies  in  difierent 
parts  of  England,  but  in  every  case  essentially 
consists  of— Uie  collection  of  the  fruit ;  the  expres- 
sion and  fermentation  of  the  juice ;  and  the  storing: 
and  management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  apples  are  crushed  or  ground  in  a  mill,  and. 
the  pulp  placed  in  haircloth  or  coarse  canvaM  bagS) 
and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  ;  the  liquor 
which  runs  off  is  put  into  casks,  and  freely  ex^ 
posed  to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment Thispartof  the  process  is  oarefuUy  watched*, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  has  anbsided,  the  Uquot 
is  racked  off  into  clean  casks..  *Befoi»  wintar  tha- 
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MBks  are  stored  in  a  cellar,  or  other  cool  place, 
irhere  the  temperature  is  low  and  regular,  and  by 
the  following  spring  the  liquor  is  fit  for  use  or  bot- 
tling. 

Remarks.  Much  of  the  excellence  of  cider  de- 
pends upon  the  temperature  at  which  the  ferment- 
ation is  conducted ;  but  this  is  a  point  utterly  over- 
looked by  the  manufacturers  of  this  liquor.  Instead 
of  the  apple-juice,  as  soon  as  expre^ed  from  the 
fruit,  being  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  where  the 
temperature  should  not  exceed  50°  of  Fahr.,  it  is 
frequently  leil  exposed  to  the  full  heat  of  autumn. 
In  this  way  much  of  the  alcohol  formed  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  sugar  is  converted  into  vine- 
gai,  by  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
thus  the  liquor  acquires  that  peculiar  and  unwhole- 
some acidity,  known  in  the  cider  districts  by  the 
name  of  "  roughness."  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
fermentation  be  conducted  at  a  low  temperature, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  sugar  is  oonverted  into 
alcohol,  and  tins  remains  in  the  liquor  instead  of 
undergoing  the  process  of  acetification.  The  ace- 
tous fermentation,  or  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar,  proceeds  most  rapidly  at  a  temperature 
of  95°  Fahr.,  and  at  lower  temperatures,  the  ac- 
tion becomes  slower,  until  at  46°  50"  Fahr.,  no 
such  change  takes  place.  (Liebig.)  It  is  therefore 
quite  evideut  that  if  the  saccharine  juice  of  apples, 
or  any  other  fruit,  be  made  to  undergo  the  vinous 
femientation  in  a  cool  situation,  less  of  the  spirit 
resalting  from  the  transformation  of  the  sugar  will 
bo  converted  into  acetic  acid,  and  consequently 
more  will  be  retained  in  an  unaltered  state  in  the 
liquor,  and  tend  not  only  to  improve  its  quality, 
but  by  its  conservative  and  chemical  action,  to 
precipitate  the  nitrogenous  substances,  or  exciters 
of  future  change.  Independently  of  difTerenc^  in 
the  quality  of  the  fruit,  this  is  the  principal  cause 
of  the  superiority  of  the  cider  made  by  one  person 
over  another,  living  in  the  same  district  The  one 
has  probably  a  cooler  bam  and  cellar  than  the 
other  to  store  his  cider  in.  In  practice  it  has  been 
found  that  sour  and  rough-tasted  apples  produce 
the  best  cider.  This  arises  because  they  contain 
leas  sugar  and  more  malic  acid,  and  the  presence 
of  the  latter  impedes  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
vinegar.  But  cider  made  with  such  apples  can 
never  equal  m  quality  that  prepared  at  a  low  tem- 
perature from  fruit  abounding  in  sugar.  In  De- 
vonshire the  pressing  and  fermentation  are  con- 
ducted in  situations  where  the  temperature  varies 
but  little  from  the  external  air,  and  fluctuates  with 
aU'  its  changes ;  the  result  is  that  Devonshire  cider, 
of  the  best  class,  will  rarely  keep  more  than  5  or 
-6  years,  and  seldom  improves  after  the  second  or 
third  year,  while  the  cider  of  Herefordshhre  and 
Worcesteishire,  where  these  operations  are  more 
carefully  attended  to,  will  keep  for  20  or  30  years. 

In  the  cider  counties  the  culture  of  the  apple 
engages  especial  attention.  Dry  rising  ground, 
«he!tered  from  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds, 
is  best  suited  for  an  orchard.  The  fruit,  after  be- 
ing gathered,  is  usually  left  for  14  or  15  days,  in 
a  bam  or  loft,  to  mellow  or  mature,  during  which 
time  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucilage  is  de- 
composed, and  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  developed. 
The  spoiled  apples  should  then  be  separated  from 
tho  sound  ones,  as  they  not  only  impart  a  bad  fla- 
to  the  cidoTj  bi4  prevent  its  spontaneous  clari- 


fication.  Unripe  apples  should  abo  bo  avoided»  m 
they  do  not  contain  sufficient  sugar  to  undergo  the 
viuous  fermentation,  while  they  contribute  to  ren- 
der the  liquor  rough  and  acidulous.  Sour  mad 
rough-tasted  apples  are  usually  preferred  by  £biib- 
ers  for  making  cider,  but  fruit  abounding  in  sugar 
would  be  preferable,  provided  the  same  skill  wen 
exercised  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  as  in  the 
process  of  brewing  malt  liquor. 

As  the  juice  of  apples  contains  leas  sugar  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  acid  and  nitA^ntsed 
matter  than  that  of  grapes,  the  addition  of  aocne 
of  this  article  would  render  it  more  suitable  fortke 
production  of  a  vinous  liquor.  Good  West  India 
sugar  is  the  best  for  this  purpose.  I  have  tasted  ^ 
cider  made  in  this  way,  and  that  had  been  stored 
in  fresh  emptied  rum  puncheons,  that  had  all  the 
pungency  and  vinosity  of  foreign  wine. 

The  best  cider  yields  about  9  or  iOJ  of  real  alco- 
hol.   Ordinary  cider  from  4  to  6(. 

CIDER,  DEVONSHIRE.  The  apijbs,  after 
being  plucked,  are  left  in  heaps  in  the  orehaid 
for  some  time,  to  complete  their  ripening,  and  ren- 
der tliem  more  sacclu  >ie.  They  are  th^n  crushed 
between  grooved  cylinders,  surmounted  by  a  hop- 
per, or  in  a  cireular  trough,  by  two  vertical  edge- 
wheels  of  wood  moved  by  a  horse  ;  after  paamog 
through  which,  they  are  received  into  large  tubs 
or  cives,  and  are  then  called  pommage.  Tbey 
are  aflerwaids  laid  on  the  vat  in  alternate  layen 
of  the  pommage  and  dean  straw,  called  reeds. 
They  are  then  pressed,  a  little  water  beiag  ooea- 
sionally  added.  The  juice  passes  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  similar  strainer,  and  is  received  in  a  large 
vessel,  whence  it  is  run  into  casks  or  open  vats, 
where  every  tiling  held  in  mechanical  suspension 
is  deported.  The  fermentation  is  often  slow  of 
being  developed ;  though  the  juice  be  set  in  No- 
vember or  December,  the  working  sometimes 
hardly  commences  till  March.  Till  Uiis  time  the 
cider  is  sweet ;  it  now  becomes  pungent  and  vi- 
nous, and  is  ready  to  be  racked  for  use.  If  the 
fermentation  continue,  it  is  usual  to  rack  it  again 
into  a  clean  cask  that  has  been  well  sulphured  out, 
and  to  leave  behind  the  head  and  sediment ;  or 
two  or  three  cans  of  cider  are  put  into  a  clean  cask 
and  a  match  of  brimstone  burned  in  it :  it  is  then 
agitated,  by  which  the  fermentation  of  that  quan- 
tity is  completely  stopped.  The  cask  is  then  nearly 
filled,  the  fermentation  of  the  whole  is  checked, 
and  the  cider  becomes  fine.  If,  on  the  first  opera- 
tion, the  fermentation  is  not  checked,  the  proeesi 
of  racking  is  repeated  until  it  becomes  so,  and  is 
continued  from  time  to  time  till  the  cider  is  in  a 
quiet  state  and  fit  for  drinking. 

A  common  practice  in  Devonshire  is  to  add  a 
stuiT  called  " stum"  sold  by  the  wine-coopers, or 
an  article  called  **  anti-ferment"  sold  by  the  drug- 
gists, for  the  purpose  of  ohedung  the  fermentatioB, 
but  a  much  better  plan  is  to  rtickt  as  above  de- 
scribed, into  a  well-sulphured  cask,  and  to  add  5 
or  6  oz.  of  mustard-seed,  and  i  ox.  cloves,  both  well 
bmised ;  racking  into  a  fresh-emptied  spirit  oaek  li 
also  a  good  plan. 

About  six  sacks,  or  twenty-four  bushels  of  ap- 
ples, are  used  for  a  hogshead  of  63  gallons.  If  tlit 
weather  be  warm,  it  will  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
the  process  in  the  shade,  in  the  open  air,  and  bf 
every  means  to  keep  the  juice  as  oool  as 
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b  niM  Bontfafl  it  will  uraaUy  be  in  condftion 
fiv  bottling  or  drinking ;  if  it  continues  thick  use 
■ome  isinglBas  fiuings,  and  if  at  any  time  it  fes^ 
meats  and  threatens  acidity,  the  cure  ia  to  rac&  it, 
and  leave  the  head  and  sediment  behind. 

CIDER,  CHAMPAGNE.  Prep,  Good  pale 
vinous  cider  1  hogshead  ;  proof  q)iiit  (pale)  3  gal- 
1  loDs ;  honey  or  sugar  14  lbs. ;  mix,  and  let  them 
remain  together  in  a  temperate  mtuation  for  1 
month ;  then  add  orange-flower  water  1  quart ; 
ud  tine  it  down  with  skunmied  milk  ^  a  gallon. 

Remarks.  This  will  be  very  pale ;  and  a  simi- 
lar article,  when  bottled  in  champagne  bottles, 
■Irered,  and  labelled,  has  been  often  sold  to  the 
igaoraut  for  champagne.  It  opens  very  brisk,  if 
managed  propeiiy. 

CIDEK  CH££S£.  The  residuum  or  cake  of 
pommage  or  bruised  apples,  from  which  the  juice 
baa  been  expressed.  It  fonns  excellent  food  for 
pigs,  and  is  very  acceptable  to  them. 

CIDER,  FRENCH.  After  the  fruit  is  mashed 
in  a  miU,  between  iron  cylmden,  it  is  allowed  to 
remain  in  a  Urg«  tun  or  tub  for  14  or  15  houn, 
beioce  pressuig.  The  juice  is  placed  in  casks, 
which  are  kept  quite  full,  and  so  placed  upon 
gawntrees,  or  stillions,  that  small  tubs  may  be  put 
under  them,  to  receive  the  matter  that  works  over. 
At  ihe  end  of  3  or  4  days,  for  tweet  eider,  and  9 
w  10  days  for  strong  cider,  it  is  /acked  into  sul- 
phured casks,  and  then  stored  m  a  cool  place. 

CIDER,  MANAGEMENT  OF.  Cider  should 
be  stored  in  a  cool  place,  and  should  not  be  drunk 
before  it  becomes  sufficiently  mature.  To  improve 
the  flavor  of  a  hogshead  ai  cider,  1^  gallons  of 
goad  brandy  or  mm  are  ijcequently  added,  with 
'ivLQ{  powdered  catechu,  (diflH>lved  in  water,) 
7  lbs.  of  good  moist  sugar  or  honey,  ^  oz.  each  of 
bitter  almonds  and  doves,  and  4  oz.  of  mustard 
wed.  These  must  be  well  rummaged  in,  and  oc- 
eaaonally  stirred  up  for  a  fortnight,  after  which  it 
most  be  allowed  to  repose  for  3  or  4  months,  when 
it  will  usually  be  found  as  bright  as  wine.  Should 
this  not  be  the  case,  it  mnst  be  fined  with  a  pint 
of  ianglaas  finings,  or  a  dozen  eggs,  and  in  a  fort- 
Bigbt  more  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  If  the  cider  be 
preteired  pale,  omit  the  catechu,  and  instead  of 
inoglaflB  fine  with  a  quart  of  skimmed  milk.  If 
wanted  of  a  light  reddish,  or  rose  tint,  use  \  oz. 
•f  oochineal,  and  omit  the  eatecho. 

Preparatory  to  bottling  cider  it  should  be  exam- 
ined, to  see  whether  it  be  dear  and  sparkling.  If 
Bot  it  gbould  be  clarified  in  a  similar  way  to  beer, 
ud  left  for  a  fortnight  The  night  before  it  is  in- 
tended to  put  it  into  bottles,  the  bung  shouM  be 
t«ken  oat  of  the  cask,  and  left  so  until  the  next 
day,  when  it  may  be  bottled,  but  not  corked  down 
until  the  day  after,  as,  if  this  be  done  at  once, 
many  of  the  bottles  wil^  burst  by  keeping.  The 
beat  corks,  and  champagne-bottles  should  be  used, 
uui  it  is  usual  to  wire  and  cover  the  corks  with 
tinfoil,  after  the  manner  of  champagne.  A  few 
bottlea  may  be  kept  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen,  or 
i  niall  piece  of  lump  sugar  may  be  put  into  each 
jnute  before  corking,  if  the  cider  be  wanted  for 
BBmediate  use,  or  for  eonsumptkm  during  the 
Moler  pcntion  of  the  year,  but  for  warm  weather 
ttd  for  long  keeping  this  is  inadmissible.  The 
MiUd  eteek  should  be  stored  in  a  cool'  cellar, 
*i»n  the  quality  will  be  greatly  hnpnved  by  age. 


Cider  for  bottling  should  be  of  goad  quality,  and 
at  least  18  months  old. 

CIDER,  MADE.  An  article  under  this  name 
is  made  in  Devonshire,  for  the  supply  of  the  Lon- 
don market,  it  havmg  been  found  that  the  ordi- 
nary cider  will  not  stand  a  voyage  to  the  metrop- 
dis  without  some  preparation.  The  finest  quality 
of  made  cider  is  only  ordmary  cider  racked  into  a 
dean  cask,  and  well  sulphureid ;  but  the  mass  of 
that  which  is  sent  to  London,  is  mixed  with  water, 
treacle,  and  alum,  and  then  fined  down,  after 
which  it  is  racked  into  well-matched  casks.  The 
larger  portion  of  the  cider  sold  in  London,  profess- 
ing to  be  Devonshire  eider,  would  be  rejected  even 
by  the  farmers'  servants  in  that  county. 

CIDER  MOIL.  i^yn.  Water  MofL.  A  weak 
cider  or  liquor,  prepared  by  adding  water  to  the 
pressed  cake,  and  fermenting.    Very  inferior. 

CIDER,  RAISIN.  Ths  is  made  in  a  similar 
way  to  -raisin  wine,  but  without  employing  sugar, 
and  with  only  2  lbs.  of  raisins  to  the  gallon,  or 
even  more,  of  water.  It  is  usually  fit  for  bottling 
in  10  days,  and  in  a  week  more  is  ready  for  use. 

CIDER-SPIRIT.  Syn.  Cider  Brandt.  Ob- 
tained from  cider  by  distillation.  It  is  largely 
manufactured  in  Ameriea,  where  a  very  decent 
article  may  be  purchased  for  about  50  cents  per 
gallon,  at  proof.  An  illicit  distillation  of  this  spirit 
is  frequently  carried  on  by  the  farmers  in  the  west 
of  England. 

CIGARS,  MERCURIAL.  M.  Paul  Bernard 
lately  proposed  to  the  Acad^mie  de  la  M^dedne 
the  use  of  cigan  impregnated  with  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury,  for  persons  afflicted 
with  syphilitic  affections  of  the  throat  and  palate, 
as  a  nuide  of  conveying  mercurial  fumigation.  It 
has  been  propo^d  first  to  deprive  the  tobacco  of  its 
nicotin  by  frequent  washings.  (Lancet,  May  13, 
1843.) 

CINCHONA  BARK.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  cinchona  bark  employed  in  medicine ;  the  cor- 
tex cinchonn  iancifdie,  (of  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Pharmacopoeias,)  or  the  cortex  cinchonsB  con- 
damtnea,  (of  the  Ed.  Ph.,)  commonly  known  in 
commerce  as  pale,  crown,  k>za,  or  quillbark ;  the 
cortex  cinehoiuB  cordifoliie,  (Lend,  and  Dub.,)  or 
the  cortex  cinchonas  flavs,  (E2din.,)  commonly 
known  as  yellow  or  royal  yellow  bsirk  ;  and  the 
cortex  dnchonn  dilongifdiss,  (Lend,  and  Dub.,)  or 
red  cinchona  bark,  (Edin. ;)  medically  considered, 
they  aro  all  tonic  and  febrifuge,  and  may  be  given 
in  powder,  from  90  grs.  to  3ij,  every  two  or  four 
hours,  so  as  to  get  £»wn  an  ounce  between  each 
fit  of  intermittent  fever ;  used  also  to  stop  the 
progress  of  gangrene ;  they  are  also  given  In  mfn- 
sion  and  decoction.  Since  the  introduction  of  the 
dnchona  alkaloids,  the  employment  of  bark  m 
substance  has  considerably  lessened. 

Pur,  The  officinal  species  of  cinchona  bark  are 
frequently  imported  mixed  with  other  kinds,  that 
contain  less  of  the  febrifUge  principle.  The  most 
common  adulteration  is,  however,  the  admixture 
of  the  same  drug  that  has  been  exhausted  of  its 
active  portions.  This  method  consiBts  in  employ- 
ing the  bark,  but  slightly  broken,  (or  generally 
whole,  as  imported,)  for  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phate of  quinine,  cinehonine,  and  tincture,  infu- 
sion, decoction,  and  extract  of  bark,  after  which  it 
m  eanfhlly  dried,  without  inittiy  to  its  edor,  and 
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nixed  up  with  fraah  baric  for  sale,  or  it  Mnt  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground  into  powder.  The  greater 
amount  of  adulteration  m  generally  practised  on 
the  powder,  on  account  of  the  fraud  being  leae 
easily  detected  when  the  drug  is  in  the  pulyeru- 
lent  state.  Not  only  is  the  wont  description  of 
bark  chosen  for  grinding,  frequently  largely  ad- 
mixed with  exhausted  bark,  as  just  mentioied,  but 
**  the  roots  of  bistort,  calamus  aromaticus,  avens, 
water-avens,  and  toim^til ;  oak  bark,  that  of  sev- 
eral kinds  of  wilk>w,  horse-chesnut,  ash,  and  the 
aloe  bush ;  mahogany  sawdust,  the  dried  herbs 
of  yellow  loosestrife,  bugle,  water-horehound,  and 
self-heal,  are  used  either  as  substitutes  or  to  re- 
duce the  price  of  the  ground  bark  ;  as  is  also  the 
root  of  Geum  montanum.  The  barks  of  Fmknea 
pubescens,  Unnona  febrifuga,  Swietenia  febrifuga, 
Cedrela  tuna,  Magnolia  glauca,  M.  acuminata, 
M.  tripetala,  Achras  sapota,  Rubua  trivialis,  and 
R.  Tillosus,  are  also  used  as  substitutes,"  (Gray ;) 
and,  iu  fact,  any  trash  that  will  possibly  produce 
a  powder  at  all  xesembling  that  of  bark,  or  that 
can  be  made  so  by  grinding  and  the  addition  of 
coloring. 

Tests.  The  simplest  and  only  certain  method 
of  ascertaming  the  quality  of  cinchona  bark,  and 
of  detecting  uaudulent  admixture,  is  by  an  assay 
for  the  alkaloid.  (See  Quinomktet.)  The  tannic 
acid  which  exists  in  every  species  of  cinchona 
bark,  may  be  recognised  by  its  precipitating  the 
sesquichtoride  of  iron  of  a  green  color,  gelatine  of 
a  whitish  color,  and  a  solution  of  tartar  emetic  of  a 
dirty  white. 

CINCHONIA.  Syn,  CiNCHONiifB.  CmcHO. 
NINA.  CiNOBONiuM.  An  alkaline  principle  ex- 
tracted from  pale  cinchona  bark,  in  the  same  way 
as  quinine  is  from  yellow  cinchona  bark. 

Prep.  I.  Add  ammonia  to  a  dilute  solution  of 
sulphate  of  cinchonine,  as  long  as  any  precipitate 
falls.  Wash  with  cold  water,  dissolve  in  alcohol 
and  crystallize. 

IL  A  pound  of  bruised  baik  is  boiled  in  about  a 
gallon  of  water,  to  which  3  fluid  drachms  of  sul- 
phuric acid  have  been  previously  added  A  simi- 
lar decoction  is  repeated  with  about  half  the  quan- 
tity of  liquid,  and  so  on  till  all  the  sdnble  matter 
is  extracted.  The  decoctions  are  then  mixed  to- 
pfether,  and  strained;  and  powdered  slaked  lime 
IS  added,  m  a  proportion  somewhat  greater  than 
necessary  to  satorate  the  acid;  the  precipitate 
that  ensues  (a  mixture  of  cmchonina  and  sulphate 
of  lime)  is  collected,  dried,  and  boiled  for  some 
minutes  in  strong  alcohol,  which  is  then  decanted 
off  while  still  hot,  and  freah  portions  successively 
added  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation,  un- 
til it  ceases  to  act  on  the  residuum,  which  is  then 
merely  sulphate  of  lime.  The  di^rent  alcoholic 
solutions  are  then  put  uito  a  retort  or  still,  and 
oonsiderebly  evaporated,  during  which,  and  espe- 
cially on  coolizig,  aeicular  cryatals  of  cinohonina 
are  deposited.  When  the  whole  is  thus  collected, 
the  crystals,  if  yellow  or  discolored,  must  be  again 
diswlved  in  boilai|r  alcohol,  and  thusi  by  recrystal- 
Uzation,  they  will  be  obtamed  oolorleaik  (Brando's 
Manual  of  Pharm.) 

IXL  Boil  Peruvian  bark  m  alcohol  untU  all  the 
bitterness  is  extracted;  distil  to  dryness,  dissolve 
the  extract  m  boilmg  water,  rendered  very  sour, 
Vith  muiiado  acid;  add  oalcined  p*i«gp»H*i  boil 
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for  a  few  minutes  till  the  liquor  is  dear ; 
cold,  filter,  wash  the  sediment  left  on  the  fiUar 
with  cold  water,  dry  it,  boil  alcohol  upon  it  mill 
all  (he  bitterness  is  extracted ;  pour  off  the  alcohol, 
and,  as  it  cools,  the  cinchonine  will  crystallize^ 
may  be  purified  by  solution  in  a  very  weak 
and  the  addition  of  an  alkalL 

Prop,  and  Uses.  These  are  simOar  to  quinine 
It  is,  however,  rather  less  soluble  in  water  than 
that  alkaloid,  as  it  requires  2500  parts  of  water, 
at  60^,  for  its  solution.  It  fonns  salt*  with  the 
acids,  all  of  which  may  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  quinine.  The  neutral  sal- 
phate,  bisulphate,  disulphate,  muriate,  nitrate,  io- 
dide, iodate,  dec.  have  been  formed  and  examined. 

Purity  and  Tests.  (See  Quininb.) 

CINNAMMIC  ACID.  A  substance  discovered 
by  Dumas  and  Peligot  in  oil  of  cinnamon.  It  crys- 
tallizes out  of  the  <xl  when  long  exposed  to  the  at- 
morohere. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oil  of  balsam  of  Pom  in  potaan 
water,  evaporate  to  dryness,  (*swolve  the  residnnm 
in  boiling  water,  and  add  an  excess  of  moriatie 
acid.  Irie  cinnammic  acid  is  deposited  in  crys- 
tals as  the  solution  cools,  and  may  be  purified  by 
re-sdntMB  and  crystallization. 

II.  By  cautious  distillation  of  babam  of  Tdn  by 
a  gentle  heat  it  fuses,  and  a  little  water  and  vola- 
tile oil  first  coves  over,  followed  by  cinnammic 
acid,  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  oil,  which  condenses 
on  the  cool  parts  of  the  neck  of  the  retort,  as  a 
white  cr3rstalline  mass.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
process,  some  empyreumatic  oil  distils  over.  The 
acid  must  be  purified  by  pressure  between  the 
folds  of  filtering  p^»er  and  solution  in  boiling  wa- 
ter. On  cooling,  minute  colorless  crystals  of  cin* 
nammic  acid  will  be  deposited.  Pure  balsam  of 
Tola  yields  about }  of  its  weight  of  this  acid.  (Mr. 
Heaver  in  the  Ann.  Chym.) 

Prop.  Coloriess  transparent  scales,  or  prisms, 
scarcely  soluble  in  water,  but  freely  so  in  alcohol 
Fumes  at  240^^ ;  volatilizes  unchanged  at  555^.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases,  caUed  cinnammates, 
which  generally  resemble  the  benzoates. 

CINNAMEINE.  Sym  Oil  op  Balsam  op 
PxRU.  Prep.  Add  an  alcoholic  solution  of  bal- 
sam of  Peru,  to  a  like  solution  of  potassa.  A  com- 
pound of  resin  and  potassa  is  precipitated,  and 
cinnammate  of  potassa  and  cinnamdine  are  left  in 
solution.  On  adding  water,  the  latter  separates 
and  floats  upon  the  surface. 

II.  Add  S  measures  of  balsdm  of  Peru  to  3  of 
liquor  of  potassa,  (sp.  gr.  1*300,)  apply  a  gentle 
heat,  when  a  yellowish  brown  oil  will  separate 
and  float  above  a  heavy  black  liquid,  containing 
the  potash.  The  frmner  must  be  collected,  and 
may  be  purified  by  cautious  distillation. 

Prep.,  j'C  It  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ethert 
and  by  the  action  of  alkalis  is  converted  into  cin- 
nansmic  acid 

CINNAMON.  Fkom  the  high  price  of  this 
drug,  it  has  become  a  general  pvactioe  to  substitute 
cassia  for  it,  whksh  so  exceedingly  resembles  it  that 
most  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  drug,  regard 
them  as  the  same.  Cassia  is,  however,  not  only 
thicker  and  coarser  than  cinnamon,  but  its  frae- 
tura  is  short  and  resinous,  and  its  flavor  is  mors 
bithig  and  hot,  while  it  lacks  the  peculiar  sweetaA 
taste  of  the  latter  spice.    The  tUckneas  of 
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■eldom  exceeds  that  of  good  drawing  paper, 
lie  nine  remarks  are  alao  applicable  to  tlie  oil 
ud  powder.  In  pharmacy  it  Is  a  general  practice 
Id  employ  cassia  and  its  preparations  wfaenoTer 
those  of  cinnamon  are  ordered.  Both  these  drugs 
are  wtiolesome  aromatics.  The  principal  con> 
nmera  of  e^nuine  cinnaipon  are  the  ehocolate- 
fflaken  of  Francci  Spain,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  The 
Germans,  Turks,  and  Russians  prefer  chocolate 
fltTored  with  cassia.  '*  Some  cinnamon,  sent  to 
'  CoiflCantinople  by  mistake,  proved  unsaleable  at 
uy  price,  while  cassia,  worth  about  sixpence  per 
!  pound,  was  in  great  request"  (Pereira.) 

CITRATES.  Salto  formed  of  the  citric  add 
'   and  the  bases. 

Prep.  Those  in  general  nse  may  be  all  made 
hy  the  addition  of  either  the  hydrate,  oxide,  or 
carbonate  of  the  base,  to  a  solution  of  the  acid  in 
water,  until  the  latter  be  neutralized,  when  crys- 
tab  may  generally  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

Prop.t  ^e.  The  citrates  are  mostly  soluble,  and 
when  heated,  froth,  blacken,  and  are  decomposed. 
When  an  anhydrous  citrate  is  decomposed  by  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titric 
acid  is  principally  transformed  mto  hydrated  aconi- 
ticacid. 

Char,  and  Tettt.  The  citrates  are  character- 
iied  by  givmg  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of 
lead,  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  alA  a  white  precip- 
itate with  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  by  the  applica- 
tion of  heat,  froths  up,  deflagrates,  and  leaves  an 
abondant  ash,  which,  on  increasing  the  heat,  be- 
comes pure  silver. 

Remarks.  The  principal  citrates  are  citrate  of 
ammonia,  (soluble  and  crystallizable  ^  citrate  of 
potoih,  (very  soluble  and  deliouesceut ;)  citrate  of 
9oda,  (large  crystals,  soluble ;;  citrate  of  baryta, 
(beautiful  shining  silvery  bushes,  scarcely  soluble ;) 
citrate  of  lime,  ^see  Crraic  Acid  ;)  magnesia, 
dumina,  and  protoxide  of  manganese,  each  form  2 
salts  with  citric  acid,  one  soluble,  the  other  insolu- 
ble ;  citrate  of  protoxide  of  iron,  (scarcely  soluble 
and  crystallizable ;)  percitrate  of  iron,  (soluble  and 
brown ;)  ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  (garnet  colored, 
very  soluble ;)  citrate  of  xmc,  (scarcely  soluble  ;) 
citrate  of  lead,  (insoluble  white  powder ;)  citrate 
*f  copper,  (green  powder  ;)  citrate  of  silver,  (bril- 
Kant  white  powder  ;)  potassiO'Citrate  of  antimony, 
(dazzling  white  prisms.) 

CITRATE,  OR  AMMONIO-CITRATE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  Ammoxio-Citratb  of  Pkroxide  or 

laON.    FBRRO-CrrRATK  OF  AujfONU.     PBRCrrRATE 

or  Iron  and  Ammonia.  There  are  three  salts 
generally  known  under  this  name — two,  having 
the  peroxide  for  their  base,  and  one,  the  protoxide. 
There  is  also  a  fourth,  formed  from  the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron,  which  has  scarcely  been  introduced 
into  thb  country,  though  commonly  employed  in 
France,  and  highly  recommended  by  B^ral.  The 
salt  at  present  so  much  advertised  as  citrate  of 
inm,  is  a  double  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia — an 
ammonio-citrate,  and  as  such  I  8hall  describe  it. 
I  find  that  several  other  double  citrates  of  iron 
may  be  prepared,  but  they  are  possessed  of  mferior 
qualitiee  to  those  just  mentioned.  They  therefore 
offer  no  inducement  for  their  manufacture. 

I.  This  salt  is  most  conveniently  formed  by  dis- 
■olvmg  moist  hydrated  ^roxlde  of  iron  in  liquid 
citrie  acid,  (pure,)  assistmg  the  solution  by  heat. 


and  then  bringing  it  to  a  perfectly  nentrat  state  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia* 
It  must  then  be  filtered,  cooled,  and  spread  verr 
thinly  on  warm  sheets  of  glass  to  dry,  which  it 
will  rapidly  do,  and  may  then  be  easily  detached 
from  the  glass,  in  thin  scales,  or  lamellsB,  of  great 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  Only  a  gentle  heat  must 
be  employed,  not  exceeding  that  of  a  water-bath. 
This  is  the  mystery  of  prmlncing  those  beautiful 
transparent  ruby-colored  scales  which  are  so  much 
admired.  « 

II.  Competition  rn  the  sale  of  this  article  has  in- 
duced the  manufacturer  to  adopt  a  cheaper  for- 
mula than  that  originally  published  by  B^ral  and 
employed  by  many  houses.  It  is  now  generally 
prepared  by  placing  together,  for  some  days,  in  a 
warm  situation,  a  mixture  of  iron  filings,  and  citric 
acid  ill  powder,  with  barely  suflicient  water  to  co- 
ver them,  occasionally  stirring  and  replacing  the 
water  as  it  evaporates.  A  saturated  solution  is 
made  in  distilled  water,  there  being  previously  ad- 
ded more  citric  acid,  (about  half  the  weight  of  the 
acid  first  used,)  if  required  ;  it  is  the:  reutralized 
with  liq.  ammon.  fort,  (about  1^  oe.  of  liquor  of  am- 
monia, sp.  gr.  '882,  to  every  gallon  of  the  solution 
of  sp.  gr.  I%25,)  and  concentrated  by  evaporation : 
the  same  plan  mentioned  above  is  tiien  followed, 
to  complete  the  process.  The  first  part  o(  this  pro- 
cess produces  a  salt  of  the  protoxide  of  iron,  which 
is  afterwards  converted,  by  exposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere, into  a  citrate  of  the  magnetic  oxide,  and 
lastly  into  citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

Remarks.  This  beautiful  salt  is  of  a  rich  ruby 
color,  and  may  be  obtained  nnder  the  form  of  glis- 
tening transparent  scales,  very  soluble  in  aqueous 
menstrua,  while  its  solution  is  not  so  easily  decom- 
posed as  that  of  many  other  salts  of  iron.  It  is 
nt ariy  tasteless,  and  highly  deliquescent  The  ab- 
surd statements  put  forth  in  advertisements  re- 
spectmg  this  preparation  being  compatible  with  the 
volatile  and  fixed  alkalis  and  their  carbonates, 
ice,  I  find  to  be  incorrect ;  for  on  adding  some 
liquor  potassaa  to  a  solution  of  this  salt,  it  imme- 
diately became  turbid,  exhaled  ammonia  in  large 
quantities,  and  deposited  oxide  of  iron.  I  found  the 
same  take  place  with  the  caibonate ;  and  no  doubt, 
had  I  extended  the  experiments  to  the  other  arti- 
cles mentioned  as  ^mpatible,  I  riiould  have  met 
with  another  similar  result  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  article  has  not  obtained  a  larger  sale  from  its 
pleasing  appearance,  than  from  its  medicinal  vir- 
tues. 1  know  several  parties  who  have  prepared 
this  salt  in  lumps  or  powder,  by  simple  evapora- 
tion of  the  solotioh  to  drynees,  who  have  been  un- 
able to  sell  it  under  that  form,  even  at  a  lower 
price. 

M.  B^ral,  in  his  directions  for  the  preparation  of 
this  salt,  directs  a  platina  capsule  to  be  used,  as 
well  as  attention  to  other  minutia,  which  I  find 
quite  unessential  to  the  success  of  the  (^ration. 
Glass,  Wedgewood  ware,  or  even  metallic  vessels 
may  be  employed ;  the  former,  however,  are  pref- 
erable. I  find  that  boiling  water  will  dissolve 
about  twice  its  weight  of  citnc  acid,  and  retain  ^| 
of  this  quantity  m  solution  when  cold,  and  that  It 
takes  rather  more  than  twice  the  weight  of  the 
citric  acid,  in  most  hydrated  protoxide  of  iron,  to 
produce  saturation. 

We  may,  thereforoi  with  great  advantage,  em- 
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Tfab  fbmifl  the  proof  aolution,  which,  if  mixed  with  6 
or  8  parts  of  water,  is  quite  colorless,  but  chloride  of 
lime  occasions  the  production  of  peracetate  of  iron, 
which  g^ives  it  a  red  color. 

The  above  proof-solution  is  then  poured  into  12 
two-oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  diameters,  to  the 
amonnt  of  ^  of  their  capacity ;  these  are  filled  np 
with  bleaching  liquid  of  various  strengths ;  the  fiist 
at  y^^  of  a  degree  of  Twaddle,  the  second  -f^,  and 
so  on  up  to  1^  or  1°.  They  are  then  well  corked 
up,  and,  after  agitation,  arranged  side  by  side  on 
a  tray,  furnished  with  holes  to  receive  them,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  engraving.    A  se- 
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nes  of  test  vials  are  thus  formed,  showing  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  color  that  the  solutions  of  the  given 
strengths  are  capable  of  producing.  To  ascertain 
the  strength  of  an  unknown  sample  of  bleaching 
liquor,  the  proof  solution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  vial, 
exactly  similar  to  the  12  previously  used,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  (j.)  The  vial  is 
then  filled  up  with  the  bleaching  liquor,  well 
shaken,  and  placed  beside  that  one  of  the  12  al- 
ready prepared  which  it  most  resembles  in  color. 
The  number  on  that  vial  expresses  the  strength  of 
the  sample  under  examination,  in  ^^ths  of  a  de- 
gree of  Twaddle's  hydrometer. 

Table  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Bleaching  Liquid, 
at  6^  on  Twaddlers  scale,  (sp.  grr.  1*030,)  requi- 
red to  be  added  to  a  weaker  liquor,  to  raise  it  to 
the  given  strengths.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Crum's 
table  by  Mr.  Cooley. 


Strength 

Required 
Strength. 

Proportion 

1  required. 

of  sample 
in^o. 

Given 
Sample. 

Liquor 
at  6°. 

Parts. 

Part. 

Water. 

1 

t' 

8 

2 

do. 

11 

3 

do. 

13i 

4 

do. 

17 

5 

do. 

23 

6 

do. 

35 

7 

do. 

71 

Water. 

6  O 

11 

1 

dorf 

13i 

2 

do. 

17 

3 

do. 

23 

4 

do. 

35 

5 

do. 

71 

Water. 

1 

t£ 

17 
23 

2 

da 

35 

3 

do. 

71 

Water. 

t' 

23 

1 

35 

S 

do. 

71 

RemarkB»  The  precedmg  method  is  admiraWy 
suited  for  weds  solutions,  such  as  are  employed  fiir 
bleaching  textile  fabrics,  and  is  well  adapted  (from 
its  simplicity)  to  the  purposes  of  practical  men.  It 
is  employed  in  many  of  the  Scotch  Ueachiag 
houses. 

According  to  Mr.  Grum,  the  range  of  strengtli 
within  which  cotton  is  safe,  is  very  limited.  A 
solution  at  1^  of  TwdUdle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*005.)  is 
not  more  than  safe,  while  one  at  ^^  is  scarcely 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  firet  operation  oa  stoat 
cloth,  unless  it  be  packed  more  loosely  than 
(Trans.  Glasgow  Phil.  Soc.) 

IIL  (Ure'a  test)  This  consists  in  adding 
of  ammonia  of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with 
litmus,  to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chle- 
ride,  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  be  neutralized, 
which  b  known  by  the  color  ceasing  to  be  destroy- 
ed. From  the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed,  the 
strength  is  estimated.  During  the  above  process 
azote  is  evolved,  and  the  estimation  cf  the  ▼olome 
thus  liberated  has  been  proposed  as  &«  other  easy 
method  of  chlorimetry  by  Dr.  Ure. 

This  gentleman  reconamends  the  two  snbstanees 
to  be  mixed  in  an  inverted  and  graduated  syphon 
tube  over  mercury.  (See  Engraving.)  "  The 
shut  end  a  and  the  open  end  6,  are  both  f\a 
graduated  to  one  scale  ;  for  example,  to 
-pj-g-  of  an  inch,  or  to  grain  or  10  grain 
measures.  The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with 
mercury,  and  then  10  measures  of  it  are 
to  be  displaced  at  the  open  end,  by  in- 
serting a  wooden  plug.  This  space 
being  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  given 
weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  is  to  be  turn-  .  .  . 
ed  up  into  the  shut  end,  by  covering  the  \^^  J 
open  end  with  the  finger  and  mverting  ^ — ^ 
the  tube;  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  sent 
through  to  wash  the  mercury.  The  ammonia 
being  now  let  up  will  cause  a  reaction,  and  evolve 
a  quantity  of  azote,  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  pres- 
ent The  action  may  be  accelerated  by  holding 
the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  The  mercury  is  protected  from  tbe 
chl<Mine  by  the  ammonia ;  and  should  any  notion 
be  entertained  of  such  an  action,  the  ammonia 
may  be  let  up  finit.  I  have  made  innumerable 
researches  over  mercury,  with  a  detached  appa- 
ratus of  this  kind,  which  combines  precision  with 
rapidity  of  result."     (Ure's  Diet  Arts.) 

IV.  (Process  of  M,  Gay  Lussae.)  One  part 
of  the  best  indigo  is  dissolved  in  9  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  This 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  distilled  water,  in  such 
proportion,  that  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas  shall  ex- 
actly decolor  10  volumes  of  this  solution.  Each 
measure  so  decolored  is  called  a  degree,  and  each 
degree  is  divided  into  fifths.  5  grains  of  the  best 
chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in  500  grain  measures  of 
water,  will  possess  the  above  power,  and  indicate 
10°  or  proof,  and  will  decolor  10  times  its  volume 
of  the  indigo  solution.  The  objections  to  this  meth- 
od of  chlorimetry  are,  that  the  indigo  solution 
alters  by  keeping,  and  that  it  is  not  adapted  for 
testing  strong  solutioiyi  of  chloride  of  lime.  **  I 
have  tried  the  indigo  test  in  many  ways,  but  never 
could  confide  in  it"     (Ure.) 

CHLORO-NITROUS  GAS.  A  gaseous  com- 
ponnd,  discovered  by  E.  Davy.     It  is  obtained 
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Iqr  treating  Aued  ohloiide  of  flodiiim,  potaaHum, 
or  calcium,  in  powder,  with  u  much  strong  nitric 
acid  as  k  sufficient  to  wet  it,  when  this  gas  is 
evolved.  Prop.  It  has  an  orange  color,  smells 
like  chlorine,  and  bleaches.     Soluble  in  water. 

CULOROPHYCL.  Syn,  Chlorofbilb. 
Cblorophylb.  The  green  coloring  matter  con- 
tsiaed  in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe  fruit,  and  juices 
of  moqt  plants.  It  is  extracted  by  ether,  and  pu- 
rified by  successive  solutions  in  alcohol  and  muriatic 
add ;  from  the  last  it  is  precipitated  pure  by  water. 

Prop.  A  dark  green  mass,  producing  a  grass- 
green  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
acids,  alkalis,  and  oils.  If  an  earthy  or  metallic 
lalt  be  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  be  added,  the  earth  or  oxide  is 
thrown  down  in  combination  with  this  coloring 
matter,  forming  a  green  lake,  possessing  consider- 
aUe  permanency.  Pelletier  and  Caveutou,  who 
fin^  discovered  chloit^hyll,  obtained  it  by  simply 
prasing  the  leaves,  washing  in  water,  and  aftiBr- 
wards  treating  it  with  aicohoL 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Sym  Pbroxidk  or 
Chlorine.  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
Prejk  Chlorate  of  potassa  in  fine  powder,  made 
into  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  b  put  into 
a  retort  and  heated  in  a  water>bath,  hot  but  not 
boOiag.  A  yellowish  green  gas  is  given  off,  which 
may  either  be  collected  in  dry  bottles,  or  passed 
btc  water,  when  it  will  form  liquid  chlorous  acid. 

Pnp$.t  ^c.  Its  aqueous  solution  undergoes 
{ndoal  decomposition,  yielding  chlorine  and  chlo- 
ric acid.  It  possesses  pow»ful  oxidixing  and 
bieaching  properties,  and  unites  with  the  bases 
forming  salts  called  chloritea.  These  are  all  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  possess  bleaching  powers  like  the 
Kid.  They  may  be  rec<^nised  by  the  evolution 
oC  chlorous  acid  gas  when  acted  on  by  an  acid. 

CHOCOLATE.  Syn.  Chocolada.  Chooo- 
UT,  (ff.)  The  roasted  cacao  nut  made  into  a 
pvte  by  triturating  it  in  a  heated  mortar,  with 
mgar  and  aromatics,  and  cast  in  tin  moulds,  in 
which-  it  concretes  into  cakes  on  cooling.  The 
Imn  is  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  ehoco, 
mmd,  and  atte,  water ;  because  of  the  noise  made 
IB  ita  preparation.  (Dr.  Alston.) 

QmL  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  if 
taken  m  moderation,  but  is  sometimes  apt  to  disa- 
peewith  weak  stomachs,  especially. those  that  are 
CMily  afiected  by  oily  substances  or  vegetable  fixuL 
The  qaantity  of  aromatics  mixed  with  the  richer 
vuietiea,  improve  the  flavor,  but  render  them  more 
stimulant  and  prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms, 
aad  complaints  of  the  head. 

Prep.  The  nuts  are  first  roasted,  (on  the  small 
Kale  this  may  be  done  in  a  frying-pan,)  and  after 
being  cleared  from  the  husks,  reduced  to  coarse 
P>*der ;  they  are  then  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar, 
tbe  bottom  of  which  is  heated,  until  they  are  re- 
doced  to  a  paste,  which  is  effected  by  the  action 
«f  the  heat  on  the  oil  or  butter  they  contain.  Thb 
P»ta  or  semi-fluid  mass  is  then  poured  out  into 
iBooldi,  and  left  until  cold,  when  it  foroM  cake 
J**»te,  or  chocolaU  paste;  or  it  may  be  re- 
™^  to  coarse  powder,  by  grinding,  when  it  is 
ouwn  onder  the  name  of  chocolate  powder. 

Kemarkt.  Chocolate,  prepared  as  above,  with- 
*tt  the  addition  of  aromatics,  b  known  in  the 
txide  as  plain  chocolate.    The  Spaniards  flavor  it 


with  vanilla,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and  fireqaently 
scent  it  with  musk  and  ambergris.  In  general, 
they  add  too  lai^  a  quantity  of  the  last  four  arti- 
cles. The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use  but  lit-' 
tie  flavoring,  and  that  principally  vanilla.  They 
em]4oy  the  best  caracca  nuts,  and  add  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

The  mass  of  the  common  chocolate  sold  in  Eng- 
land, b  prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the  ex- 
pression of  the  oil,  and  thb  b  frequently  mixed 
with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas,  and  maize 
or  potato  flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  b 
added,  to  make  it  adhere  together.  In  this  way  b 
made  the  article  commonly  marked  in  the  shops 
at  Sd.,  9d,,  and  lOd.  the  pound.  I  know  a  person 
who  lately  bought  a  large  quantity  at  5d.,  where- 
as good  nuts,  in  their  unprepared  state,  cost  at 
wholesale  more  than  double  the  money. 

To  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  re- 
quires some  little  experience.  The  roasting  of  the 
nuts  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  the  pro- 
cess stopped  as  soon  as  the  aroma  is  well  devel- 
oped. They  should  then  be  turned  out,  cooled, 
and  fanned  from  the  husks.  On  the  large  scale, 
chocolate  b  made  m  milU,  worked  by  steam  pow- 
er, and  the  machinery  employed  in  the  grinding, 
admirably  fulfib  its  duty. 

The  South  American  beans  are  esteemed  the 
best  for  making  chocolate.  Like  wine,  it  improves 
by  age,  if  kept  in  a  dry  but  not  too  warm  a 
place. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  Prep,  Chocolate 
scraped  fine  1  oz. ;  thick  cream  1  quart ;  sugar 
(best)  6  oz. ;  heat  it  nearly  to  boiling,  then  remove 
it  from  the  fire,  and  mill  it  well.  When  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  8  or  10  eggs ;  whbk  rapidly,  and 
take  up  the  ijfoth  <m  a  sieve ;  serve  the  cream  in 
glasses,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  of 
Uiem. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS.  Reduce  1  oz.  of 
chocolate  to  fine  powder  by  scraping,  and  add  it  to 
1  lb.  of  finely-powdered  sugar ;  moisten  the  paste 
with  clear  water,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
runs  smooth,  and  will  not  spread  too  much  when 
dropped  out ;  then  'drop  it  regularly  on  a  smooth 
plate.     Avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  ICING.  Syn,  Sorut 
AU  Chocolat.  Prep,  Rub  3  oz.  of  chocolate  to  a 
paste  with  2  tablespoonfub  of  hot  milk,  then  add 
cream  for  icing  1  quart      Ice  as  wanted  for 


CHOCOLATE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  Prep, 
Put  the  milk  and  water  on  to  boil ;  then  scrape 
the  chocolate  fine,  from  one  to  two  squares  to  a 
pmt,  to  suit  the  stomach:  when  the  milk  and 
water  boib,  take  it  off  the  fire,  throw  m  the  choc- 
olate, mill  it  well,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  froth, 
which  process  will  not  take  five  minutes.  Tha 
sugar  may  either  be  put  in  with  the  scraped  ohoo- 
olate,  or  added  afterwards. 

It  should  never  be  made  before  it  b  wanted ; 
because  heating  again  injures  the  flavor,  destroys 
the  froth,  and  separates  the  body  of  the  chocolate ; 
the  oil  of  the  nut  being  observed,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' boiling,  or  even  standing  long  by  the  fire,  to 
rise  to  the  top,  which  b  the  only  cause  why  cboe* 
oiate  can  ofiend  the  most  deUeate  stomach. 

CHOCOLATE,  FRENCH.  PrejL  Finest  en- 
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The  cheese  is  next  turned  out  and  sunounded  by 
a  frea  \  cheeee-oloth,  and  preaaure  again  applied  for 
8  or  10  houn,  when  it  ia  eommonly  removed  firom 
the  preaB,  salted  all  oyer,  and  pressed  again  for  15 
to  20  houiB.  The  quality  of  the  cheese  especiaHy 
depencs  m  thw  part  of  the  process,  as  if  any 'of  the 
^  hey  be  ieft  in  the  cheese,  it  will  not  keep,  but 
will  rapidly  become  bad-flavored.  Before  placing 
it  in  the  press  the  last  time,  the  edges  should  he 
pared  smooth  and  sightly.  It  now  oidy  remains  to 
wash  the  outside  of  the  cheese  in  warm  whey  or 
water,  wipe  it  dry,  and  color  it  with  annotto  as  is 
usually  done. 

There  are  several  methods  of  collecting  the  curd 
adopted,  and  as  the  flavor  of  the  cheese  varies 
accordingly,  it  is  as  well  to  notice  ihem.  One 
way  is  to  break  the  curd  early,  and  to  remove  the 
whey  as  soon  as  possible ;  an<^er  plan  is  to  gather 
it  with  the  hands  very  gently  towards  the  sides  of 
the  tub,  letting  the  whey  run  off  through  the  fin- 
gers until  it  becomes  cleared,  and  ladling  it  off  as 
it  collects.  A  third  method  is  to  remove  it  as 
quickly  as  possible  with  the  curd-skimmer.  Of 
these  the  second  plan  is  said  to  be  the  best,  as  it 
preserves  the  oily  particles,  many  of  which  are  lost 
by  the  other  methods. 

The  cheese  being  made,  it  now  only  remains  to 
place  it  in  a  proper  situation  to  mature  or  ripen. 
In  England  a  cool,  and  9ligktly  damp  cellar,  b 
commonly  regarded  as  the  best  to  bring  it  forwiud. 
The  temperature  should  on  no  account  exceed  50^ 
at  any  portion  of  the  year,  but  an  average  of  about 
45°  is  preferable  when  it  can  be  procured.  A 
place  exposed  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  is 
unfit  for  storing  cheese.  "  The  quality  of  Roche- 
fort  cheese,  which  is  prepared  from  sheep's  milk, 
and  is  very  excellent,  depends  exclusively  upon 
the  places  where  the  cheeses  are  kept  after  press- 
ing and  during  maturation.  These  are  cellan, 
communicating  with  mountain  grottoes  and  cav- 
erns, which  are  kept  constantly  cool,  at  about  41° 
to  43°  Fahr.,  by  currents  of  air  firom  clefts  in  the 
mountains.  The  value  of  these  cellan  as  store- 
houses varies  with  their  property  of  maintaining 
an  equable  and  low  temperature.  Giron  (Ann.  de 
Chim.  et  Phys.  xlv.  371)  mentions  that  a  certain 
cellar,  the  construction  of  which  had  cost  4802., 
(12,000  firancs,)  was  sold  for  8,600/.,  (215,000 
francs,)  being  found  to  maintain  a  suitable  tem- 
perature, a  oonvmcing  proof  of  the  unportance  at- 
tached to  temperature  in  the  preparation  of  these 
superior  cheeses."    (liebig's  Lectures.) 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  very  slight  differences 
m  the  materials,  the  preparation,  or  th^  storing  of 
cheese,  will  materially  influence  the  quality  and 
flavor.  The  richness  of  the  milkf — the  addition  to 
or  subtraction  of  cream  firom  the  milk, — the  sep- 
aration of  the  curd  from  the  whey  with  or  without 
eompresnon, — the  salting  of  the  curd, — the  ooUec- 
tion  of  the  euid,  either  whole  or  broken,  before 
prearing, — tlie  addition  of  coloring  matter,  as  an- 
Botto  or  safllnm,  or  of  flavoring,^ — the  place  and 
method  of  storing,— and  the  length  of  time  allowed 
(or  maturation,  all  tend  to  alter  the  taste  and  odor 
of  the  cheese,  in  some  or  other  particular,  and  that 
m  a  way  readily  penieptible  to  the  refined  palate. 
The  nature  of  the  pasture  or  the  food  <»  whicfa 
the  eows  are  fed,  as  well  as  their  particular  breed, 
«o  doubt  also  tends  in  some  alight  degieo  to  pva- 


mote  the  same  divenity  of  flavor  and  qnaliCy* 
other  alimentary  substance  appears  to  be  so 
rially  aflected  by  slight  variations  in  the  quality  c€ 
the  materials  from  which  it  is  made,  or  by  eaoh 
apparently  trifling  difierences  in  the  m^bcwio  of 
prqmring  it. 

Var.  There  are  several  varieties  of  eheeoe  naet 
with  in  trade,  differing  from  each  other  in  q[iiality 
or  flavor ;  and  these  are  generally  distin^ished  by 
the  names  of  the  places  where  they  have  been 
manufactured,  and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely» 
by  their  flavor,  or  the  milk  from  which  they  ai9 
manufactured.  Three  divisions  may  hoi^evor  be 
made,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  materialsy 
each  of  which  is  well  marked,  and  to  one  <fr  the 
other  all  kinds  of  cheese  belong.  These  are  mkim^ 
med'milk,  raw-milk,  and  cream  ckeeeee,  the  names 
of  which  respectively  express  the  materials  <^  which 
they  are  made.  The  following  are  the  prmcipal 
cheeses  met  with  in  Europe. 

Brickbat  cheeee,  made  in  Wiltshire  of  nevr  milk 
and  cream.  This  name  is  given  to  it  from  its  be- 
ing made  into  forms  resembUng  brickbats. 

Chedder  cheese,  named  after  the  place  where  ft 
is  made.  This  is  a  fine  kind  of  cheese,  ^virith  a 
spongy  appearance,  the  eyes  or  vesicles  of  "whidi 
contain  a  rich  oil.  It  is  made  up  into  round  thick 
cheeses  of  considerable  nze. 

Cheehire  cheese*    The  best  Chediire  cheeee  ia 
made  of  new  milk  without  skimming,  the  morn- 
ing's milk  being  mixed  with  that  of  Uie  preceding 
evening,  previously  warmed,  so  that  the    ^srfaole 
may  be  brought  to  the  heat  of  new  milk.     Xo  this 
the  rennet  is  added,  in  less  quantity  than  is   com- 
monly used  for  other  kinds  of  cheese.     On  this 
point,  much  of  the  flavor  and  mildneeB  of  the 
cheese  is  said  to  depend.    A  piece  of  dried  rennet, 
of  the  size  of  half-a-crown,  put  into  a  pint  of  wa^ 
ter  over  night,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next 
morning,  is  sufficient  for  18  or  20  gallons  of  milk. 
The  curd  is  next  broken  down  and  separated  firom 
the  whey,  after  which  it  is  put  into  a  cheese  vat 
and  pressed  very  dry.    It  is  next  broken  very  small 
with  the  hands,  and  mixed  with  a  proper  qnantity 
of  salt,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  cnridy  from 
yesterday's  batch,  kept  for  the  purpose.      The 
mixed  curds  are  now  pressed  tightly  with    the 
hands,  into  a  cheese-vat,  previously  lined    'with 
cheese  cloth,  pressed  for  4  or  5  hours,  then  taken 
out,  turned,  and  again  put  into  the  press  and  left 
for  the  night    It  is  taken  out  next  morning,  w^ 
saHed,  and  left  until  the  salt  is  quite  melted,  when 
it  is  wiped  dry,  placed  in  a  dry,  cod  situation^  and 
turned  every  day  until  it  becomes  fit  for  the  mar- 
ket 

*<  If  the  milk  be  set  together  very  warm,  the 
curd  will  be  firm :  in  this  case,  the  usual  mode  is 
to  take  a  common  case-knife,  and  make  incisions 
aeron  it,  to  the  full  depth  of  the  knife's  blade,  at 
the  distance  of  about  1  inch ;  and  again  crosswms 
in  the  same  manner,  the  incisions  intersecting  ea<di 
other  at  right  angles.  The  whey  rising  through 
these  incisions  is  of  a  fine  pale  green  cdor.  The 
cheese-maker  and  two  essistantB  then  proceed  to 
break  the  curd :  this  is  performed  by  their  repeat- 
edly putting  their  handi  down  into  the  tub ;  the 
cheese-makers,  with  the  skimmmg-dish  in  one 
hand,  breakmg  every  part  of  it  as  they  catch  itt 
raislBg  the  cu^  from  the  bottom,  and  still  bfoakiiv 
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it  niif  {Mit  of  the  biisineM  ib  continued  till  the 
vfaole  is  broken  iniifonnly  nnall ;  it  generally 
ttkM  up  aboQt  40  minntee,  and  the  cord  ie  then 
left  eoreied  over  with  a  doth  for  about  half  an 
hour  to  flubride.  If  the  milk  has  been  set  coot 
together,  the  cord,  as  before  mentioned,  will  be 
mneb  more  tender,  the  whey  will  not  be  so  green, 
bat  rather  of  a  milky  appearance."  (Cheshire 
County  Agricultural  Report) 

Cream  ekeese.  This  is  either  made  of  the  *'  strip- 
piiigB,"  (the  last  of  the  milk  drawn  from  the  cow 
it  e«ch  milking,)  or  of  a  mixture  of  milk  and 
atun.  It  is  usually  made  up  into  small  pieces, 
md  a  gentle  pressure,  as  that  of  a  3  or  4  lb.  weight, 
appiied  to  press  out  the  whey.  Aftor  twelve  hours, 
it  is  placed  upon  a  board  or  wooden  trencher,  and 
tonKd  every  day,  until  dry.  In  about  three  weeks, 
it  will  be  ripe.  Nothincr  but  raw  cream,  turned 
with  a  little  rennet,  is  employed,  when  a  very  rich 
diMSd  is  wanted.  A  little  salt  is  generally  added, 
and  frequently  a  tittle  powdered  lump  sugar.  The 
Tats  employed  for  cream  cheeses  are  usually  square, 
and  of  onall  size. 

Catienkam  eheewe,  named  irom  the  town  where 
it  ii  made,  is  a  species  of  cream  cheese,  superior  to 
StOton,  from  wluch  it  also  difleri  in  shape,  being 
Hatter  and  broader  than  the  latter.  '  Its  superiority 
is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  rich  grasses  growing 
on  the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire. 

Derbythire  cheese  is  a  small  rich  variety,  of  a 
pale  eolor,  very  similar  to  the  following : 

DunUp  cheese,  named  after  a  town  m  Ayr- 
ddre,  where  it  was  originally  made.  It  is  very 
rich,  white,  and  buttery,  and  is  made  up  mto 
roond  forms,  weighing  from  \  cwt  to  }  cwt  It 
is  now  made  very  generally  throughout  the  whole 
of  Scotland. 

VtUek  chette.  This  is  very  commonly  met  with 
in  England,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by  its 
^oboiar  form.  The  cheeses  made  at  Edam  are 
T«ry  highly  salted ;  those  made  at  Gouda  are  less 
%  The  common  size  of  these  cheeses  is  from  5 
to  14  lbs. 

French  cheese.  Tlie  Rochefoit  and  the  Neuf- 
chatel  are  the  most  esteemed. 

German  cheese.  The  only  kind  inade  in  Ger- 
many of  any  celebrity,  is  the  Westfialian,  which 
denres  its  peculiar  flavor  from  the  curd  being  al- 
l0««d  to  become  partially  putrid  before  Mng 
pKosed.  It  is  made  up  into  small  balls  or  cylin- 
den,  of  about  a  pound  weight,  somewhat  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  pounds  of  butter  in  some  parts 
of  the  west  of  England. 

Ghueeater  cheese.  There  are  two  varieties  of 
tlHi  cheese :  the  single,  made  of  milk  deprived  of 
put  of  iti  cream,  and  the  double,  made  of  milk 
retaining  the  whole  of  the  cream.  The  best  kind 
^  a  fine  mild  taste ;  a  semi-buttery  consistence, 
without  being  friable,  and  is  made  up  into  large 
nond  flattish  forms. 

Qreen  or  sage  cheese  is  made  from  milk  pre- 
rioQsly  mixed  with  the  juice  or  an  infusion  or  de- 
coction of  sage  leaves,  to  which  some  marygold 
flowers  and  parsley  are  frequently  added. 

Lineolnehire  cheese  is  made  of  new  milk  and 
c'oam,  and  formed  into  pieces  about  2  inches 
thick.  It  is  very  soft,  and  without  great  care,  will 
M  keep  over  two  months.  Some  persons  sprinkle 
Ay  salt  over  them,  when  they  will  keep  better. 


Norfolk  cheese.  This  is  remarkable  for  the  curd 
being  dyed  yellow,  with  annotto  or  safflon.  It  ii 
of  very  good  but  not  superior  quality,  and  usually 
weiffhs  from  i  to  }  cwt. 

Neufchatei  cheese.  After  Rochefoit  cheese,  this 
is  the  best  manufactured  in  France.  It  is  made 
of  crean^  and  seldom  exceeds  5  or  6  oz.  in 
weight 

Parmesan  cheese.  This  is  made  at  Parma,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Lombardy.  Its  peculiar  flavor  is 
said  to  arise  from  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
that  part  of  Italy,  and  from  the  great  abundance 
of  aromatic  flowers  in  the  pastures.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  application  of  heat  to 
the  curd  of  the  milk,  to  harden  it,  as  is  the  com- 
mon practice  in  Lombardy,  is  the  true  cause  of  its 
flavor.  The  following  method  is  said  to  produce 
a  cheese  equal  to  the  best  Parmesan : 

"  Let  the  day's  milk  >  heated  to  the  degree  of 
120^  of  Fahrenheit,  then  removed  from  the  fire 
until  all  motion  ceases,  put  in  the  rennet,  allow  an 
hour  for  the  coagulation,  after  which  set  the  curd 
on  a  slow  fire  until  heated  to  150^,  during  which 
the  curd  separates  in  small  lumps.  A  few  pinches 
of  saflron  are  then  thrown  in,  together  with  cold 
water  sufficient  to  reduce  it  instantly  to  a  bearable 
heat,  when  the  curd  is  collected  by  passing  a  cloth 
l>eneath  it,  and  gathering  it  up  at  the  comers. 
Place  the  curd  in  a  circle  of  wood  without  a  bot- 
tom ;  lay  it  on  a  table  covered  by  a  round  piece 
of  wood,  pressed  down  by  a  heavy  stone.  The 
cheese  will  acquire  sufficient  consistence  in  the 
course  of  a  night  to  bear  turning,  when  the  upper 
side  is  to  be  rubbed  with  salt,  and  continued  alter- 
nately for  forty  days." 

**  In  Italy,  the  outer  crust  is  next  cut  off,  and 
the  new  surface  varnished  with  linseed  oil ;  but 
that  may  well  be  omitted,  as  well  as  coloring  one 
side  of  it  red." 

Polish  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  made  in  imitation  of  English  cheese. 

Rochefort  cheese.  This  is  made  of  ewe's  milk, 
and  is  the  best  kind  prepared  in  Franbe.  It  re- 
sembles Stilton,  but  is  scarcely  of  equal  richness 
or  quality.  By  kneading  the  gluten  of  wheat 
with  a  little  salt,  and  a  small  portion  of  a  solution 
of  starch,  it  acquires  the  taste,  smell,  and  unctu- 
osity  of  cheese ;  so  that  after  it  has  been  kept  a 
certain  time,  it  is  not  to  be  distmguished  from  the 
celebrated  Rochefort  cheese,  of  which  it  has  all 
the  pungency.  (Roulle.)  See  the  remarks  on  the 
Principles  of  Cheesemaking,  above. 

Russian  cheese.  This  is  generally  of  a  very  in- 
ferior kind.  The  l>est  sort  is  that  made  in  imita- 
tion of  English  cheese;  the  commoner  kinds 
merely  consist  of  salted  curd,  placed  in  a  bag  aiul 
wrung  dry,  by  two  persons  twisting  the  ends  in  op- 
posite directions.  It  is  usually  not  only  bad  tasted, 
but  dirty. 

Slipcoat  or  soft  cheese  is  a  very  rich  white 
cheese,  somewhat  resembling  butter,  made  for 
present  use. 

Stilton  cheese,  named  after  the  town  where  it 
was  originally  made,  is  at  once  the  richest  and 
finest  variety  of  cheese  manufactured  in  England. 
It  is  prepared  from  raw  milk,  to  which  cream  ta- 
ken firom  other  milk  is  added.  Its  shape  is  pecu- 
liar, being  generally  twice  as  high  as  it  is  broa^ 
It  is  generally  twice  the  price  of  Cheshire  or  dou' 
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Ue  Gloucester.  Like  wine,  this  cheese  is  yastly 
improved  by  age,  and  is  therefore  seldom  eaten 
before  it  is  two  years  old.  A  spurious  appearance 
of  a5e  is  sometimes  given  to  it  by  placing  it  in 
a  warm  damp  cellar,  or  by  surrounding  it  with 
masses  of  fermenting  straw,  or  rotten  cow-dung. 

Suffolk  cheese  'm  made  from  skimmed  /nilk,  and 
is  usually  shaped  into  lound  flat  forms,  weighmg 
from  24  lbs.  to  30  lbs.  each.  It  much  resembles 
the  skimmed  or  "scald*'  milk  cheese  made  in 
Devonshire. 

Swiss  cheese.  The  principal  cheeses  made  in 
Switzerland  are  the  Gruy^re,  or  Jura,  and  the 
ScJiabzieger,  or  green  cheese.  The  latter  is  fla- 
vored with  melilot 

Wiltshire  cheese  resembles  poor  Cheshire  or 
Glo^ster.  The  outside  is  generally  covered  with 
red  paint,  made  by  mixing  up  ruddle  or  red  ochre 
with  whey,  and  laying  it  in  with  a  brush. 

Yorkshire  cheese  is  a  fine  variety  of  cream 
cheese,  but  will  not  keep. 

Concluding  Remarks.  It  is  surprising  that 
cheese  is  not  more  frequently  made  an  article  of 
domestic  manufacture,  especially  by  housewives 
resident  in  the  country.  The  operations  of  cheese- 
making  are  all  exceedingly  simple,  and  not  at  all 
laborious,  and  will,  in  most  cases,  amply  repay  the 
outlay  for  the  milk.  With  the  peasantry,  who 
can  usually  procure  a  few  gallons  of  milk  from  the 
houses  of  the  farmers  for  whom  they  work,  it  re- 
ally appears  a  want  of  common  foresight,  not  to 
provide  themselves  with  a  few  pounds  of  this 
wholesome  and  nutritious  article,  which  is  looked 
upon  by  some  of  those  roughly -fed  children  of  the 
soil,  as  a  luxury  beyond  their  reach.  In  a  family 
where  cheese  is  generally  relished  by  the  majority 
of  the  members,  it  becomM  quite  as  necessary  to 
have  home-made  cheese  as  home-made  bread,  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
where  milk  may  not  be  obtained,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  at  such  a  price  as  to  render  it  impor- 
tant in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view*  Besides,  cheese 
is  not  unfrequently  colored  with  stains  and  pig- 
ments which  are  injurious,  and  even  poisonous. 
Several  persons  have  nearly  lost  their  lives,  from 
eating  cheese  colored  with  annotto,  for  instance. 
This  dye  is  commonly  adulterated  with  red-lead, 
so  that  the  farmer  (cheesemaker)  may  very  inno- 
cently introduce  a  dreadful  poison,  when  he  only 
intends  to  improve  the  color.  By  making  our  own 
cheeses,  the  liability  to  such  an  accident  is 
avoided. 

When  a  whole  cheese  is  cut,  and  the  consump- 
tion small,  it  is  generally  found  to  become  unpleas- 
antly dry,  and  to  lose  flavor  before  it  is  consumed. 
This  is  best  prevented  by  cutting  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity for  a  few  days'  consumption  from  the  cheese, 
and  placing  the  remainder  in  a  cool  place,  rather 
damp  than  dry,  spreading  a  thin  film  of  butter 
over  the  cut  surface,  and  covering  it  with  a  cloth 
to  keep  off  the  dirt  This  removes  the  objection 
existing  in  small  families  against  purchanng  a 
whole  cheese  at  a  time.  The  common  practice  of 
buying  small  quantities  of  cheese  should  be  avoid- 
ed, as  not  only  a  higher  price  is  paid  for  any  given 
quality,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  obtaining 
exactly  the  same  flavor  twice  running.  Should 
cheese  become  too  dry  to  be  agreeable,  it  may  be 
used  for  stewing,  or  when  grated  cheese  is  wanted. 


Toasted  cheese  is  much  relished  by  some  per* 
sons,  but  is  seldom  met  with  wedl  prepared.  Tlw 
following  has  been  handed  to  the  wr:t^  by  th» 
cook  of  a  certain  nobleman  who  prides  himseif  sm 
his  gustful  appetite.  Cut  the  cheese  into  slices  of 
moderate  thickness,  and  put  them  into  a  tinned 
copper  saucepan,  with  a  little  butter  and  cream, 
simmer  very  gently  until  quite  dissolved,  theB  re- 
move it  from  the  fire,  allow  it  to  cool  a  little,  and 
add  some  yelk  of  egg,  well  beaten  ;  make  it  into 
a  shape,  and  brown  it  before  the  fire. 

CHELTENHAM  SALTS.  Prep.  Glauber 
salts  1  oz. ;  Epsom  salts  )  oz. ;  culinary  salt  a  tea- 
spoonful  ;  sulphate  of  iron  2  grs. ;  reduce  them 
separately  to  fine  powder,  then  mix  them. 

II.  Glauber  salts  and  Epsom  salts,  of  each  28 
lbs. ;  common  salt  7  lbs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  1^  oz. ; 
mix. 

Remarks.  The  above  salts  must  be  dried  in  an 
oven,  or  over  the  fire,  before  reducing  them  to 
powder.  The  Glauber's  should  be  dried  by  itself^ 
as  it  liquefies  when  slightly  heated.  Cathartic  and 
tonic.     Dose,  }  oz.  to  1}  oz. 

CHELSEA  PENSIONER.  Prep.  Gumgna- 
iacum  i  oz. ;  rhubarb  ^  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2 
oz. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  4  oz. ;  nutmegs  2  in  num- 
ber, (all  in  powder ;)  honey  1}  lb. ;  make  them 
into  a  confection  by  beating  them  together  in  a 
mortar. 

Remarks.  The  dose  is  two  tablespoonfula,  night 
and  morning,  in  rheumatism.  The  name  is  nid 
to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  circumstance  of 
a  Chelsea  pensioner  having  cured  Lord  Amhent 
with  it 

CHILBLAIN.  An  inflammatory  swellmg,  of 
a  purple  or  lead  color,  produced  by  the  action  of 
cold.  Children,  especially  those  of  a  scrofulooi 
habit,  and  elderly  persons,  aro  generally  most  lia- 
ble to  chilblains.  The  common  cause  of  chilblaini 
is  holding  the  hands  or  feet  to  the  fire,  alter  expo- 
sure to  cold.  The  sudden  change  of  temperatura 
partially  destroys  the  vitality,  and  prevents  the 
proper  flow  of  blood  through  the  part  The  bat 
preventives  of  chilblains  are  woollen  socks  or 
stockings,  good  waterproof  shoes,  woollen  glovei, 
exercise,  and  friction.  H^Aen  chilblains  have  ones 
formed,  the  best  treatment  is  friction,  with  stima* 
lants,  as  spurits  of  wine  and  camphor,  lurpentine, 
opodeldoc,  dilute  spirits,  camphorated  oil,  &c 
Linneus  racommends  bathing  the  part  with  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  just  strong  enough  to  faintly  prick 
the  skin.  When  the  inflamed  parts  have  ulcera- 
ted, they  are  commonly  called  k^es.  In  this  stat# 
they  should  be  dressed  with  a  little  resin  cerate,  oi 
elemi  ointment,  and  if  fungous  granulations  ap- 
pear, they  must  be  removed  by  touching  them 
with  nitrate  of  silver  or  blue  vitrioL 

CHILBLAINS,  LOTIONS  FOR,  (POPU- 
LAR.) I.  Dissolve  white  copperas  1  oz.  in  water  1 
pint,  and  occasionally  apply  it  to  the  a^ctedpaita 

II.  Dissolve  sal  ammoniac  I  oz.  in  vinegar  } 
pint ;  as  above. 

III.  Mix  compound  soap  liniment  2  oz.  with 
Uncture  of  Spanish  flies  I  oz. ;  as  above. 

IV.  Vinegar  and  spirit  of  wine,  (or  rum,)  oi 
each  i  pint ;  sal  ammoniac,  in  powder,  I  oz. ;  mil 
and  shake  until  the  latter  dissolves. 

V.  Spirits  of  salts  1  oz. ;  water  \  pint ;  mix ;  M 
above. 
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CHILBLAINS,  OINTMENT  FOR.  Prep. 
Oistoieot  sf  nitrate  of  mercury  1  ox. ;  camphor  1 
#.;  ofl  ef  turpentine  2  dra. ;  oil  of  olives  4  dn. ; 
■B  well  together.  To  be  applied,  by  gentle  fric- 
tioB»  2  or  3  times  daily. 

n.  Calomel  and  camphor,  of  each  1  dr. ;  aper- 
iHMti  ointment  4  dm. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  ibs. ;  as 

lA 

XcMorika.  All  the  preceding  lotions  and  omt- 
■ente  are  intended  for  chilblains  before  they 
bnak. 

CHILBLAINS,  RUSSIAN  REMEDY  FOR. 
A  oommon  remedy  for  chilblains  among  the  peas- 
tnti  in  Russia  is  the  rind  of  perfectly  ripe  cucum- 
ben,  dried  with  the  soft  parts  attached,  and  placed 
vilh  the  inner  side,  previously  soaked  in  warm 
vater,  orer  the  sore  parts.  Dumitriefrky  confirms 
tiw  efficacy  of  this  remedy.     (Med.  Zeitung.) 

CHIMNEYS  ON  FIRE  may  be  readily  eztm. 
gibhed  in  several  ways,  without  having  recourse 
to  throwing  water  down  them  from  the  top,  by 
which  much  damage  is  frequently  done  to  the  fur- 
utnre  in  the  rooms.  One  of  the  simplest  methods 
ii^  to  Katter  a  handful  of  flowers  of  sulphur  over 
the  dnllest  part  of  the  burning  coals,  the  mephitic 
upon  arising  from  which  will  not  support  com- 
boitioD,  and  consequently  extinguish  the  flames, 
iaof  &er  method  is,  to  shut  the  doors  and  windows, 
lod  to  Btop  up  the  bottom  of  the  chimney  with  a 
piece  of  wet  carpet  or  blanket,  throwing  a  little 
Witer  or  flowers  of  sulphur,  or  salt,  on  the  fire  im- 
mediately before  doing  so.  By  this  means  the 
dnnght  is  stopped,  and  the  burning  soot  most  be 
extinguished  for  want  of  air.  If  the  chimney  be 
stopped  at  top,  instead  of  the  bottom,  the  whole  of 
the  smoke  must,  of  course,  be  driven  into  the 
ipartment  If  every  fireplace  were  provided  with 
a  danjper,  or  shutter  of  sheet-iron  or  tin  plate,  suf- 
ficieotly  large  to  choke  it  thoroughly,  fires  in  chim- 
M]f8  would  become  of  little  consequence,  as  it  would 
tsiy  be  necessary  to  apply  this  damper  to  put  them 
ooL 

CHINA,  (CHOICE  OF.)  In  purchaamg  chi- 
u,  glaas,  and  earthenware,  care  should  be  taken 
to Klect  those,  seta  that  in  ease  of  breakage  can  be 
Radily  matched.  Peculiar  or  rare  patterns  should 
be  aTmded,  for  if  any  such  be  brokeft,  it  will  gen- 
cnilybe  found  very  difficult  and  expensive,  and 
frequently  impossible,  to  replace  them. 

Cleaning.  China  (when  very  dirty)  is  best 
deaoed  with  finely-powdered  fuller*s  earth  and 
vum  water,  afterwards  rinsing  it  well  in  clean 
^**ter.  A  little  clean  soft  soap  may  be  added  to 
the  water  instead  of  fuller*s  earth.  The  same  plan 
a  neoimnended  for  cleaning  glass. 

backing.  As  there  is  considerable  art  in  pack- 
ing brittle  hollow-ware.  In  such  a  way  that  it  will 
■luid  exposure  to  the  jolting,  blows,  and  agitation 
rf  land-carriage,  it  is  better,  where  it  b  of  much 
▼line,  Of  in  quantity,  to  have  it  done  by  a  person 
>Kd  to  the  job.  A  man,  accustomed  to  packing 
■Kh  articles,  may  be  readily  procured  at  any 
gba-works,  or  china  warehouse,  for  a  trifling  con- 
■deration. 

CHINA-ROOT  STARCH.  A  reddish-colored 
nnna,  procured  from  the  smilax  china. 

CHINESE  SHEET-LEAD.  The  Chinese  em- 
poy  larp  quantities  of  sheet-lead  in  packing  their 
toi, which  they  make  in  the  following  way:— 


Melted  lead  if  poured  from  a  crucible  npon  a  larn 
flat  stone,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  immem- 
ately  another  stone  is  dasbea  upon  t  ie  fluid  lead, 
which  is  thus  pressed  out  into  a  very  thin  plate  or 
leat  This  is  instantly  removed,  and  the  operation 
repeated  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  rough  edges 
of  the  plates  are  afterwards  cut  oflT,  and  then  sol- 
dered together  for  use.  The  Chinese  employ  two 
men  m  this  process;  one  to  pour  on  the  melted 
lead,  and  the  other  to  work  the  stone.  A  similar 
method  has  been  adopted  for  some  yean  in  Eng- 
land, to  form  the  plates  of  zinc  for  galvanic  batte- 
ries. 

CHIRAYITINE,  SULPHATE  OF.  The 
substance  sold  under  this  name  is  sulphate  of  quina. 
Chirayita  yields  no  alkaloid,  but  merely  a  bitter 
matter. 

CHLORAL.  A  substance  prepared  by  the  ac- 
tk>n  of  chlorine  on  alcohol. 

Prep.  Place  anhydrous  alcohol  in  a  tubulated 
retort,  and  pass  dry  chlorine  gas  through  it,  at  first 
in  the  cold,  but  afterwards  with  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat.  As  soon  as  the  chlorine  passes  un- 
decompooed  through  the  liquor  at  the  boiling  tem- 
perature, the  process  is  complete.  On  cooling,  the 
liquid  in  the  retort  solidifies,  forming  a  crystalline 
mass  of  hydrated  chloral.  This  must  be  melted 
by  gentle  heat,  and  agitated  with  thrice  its  volume 
ftf  oil  of  vitriol,  when,  on  increaidng  the  heat  a  lit- 
tle, an  oily  stratum  of  impure  chloral  will  rise  to 
the  surface.  This  must  be  removed,  boiled  for 
some  time,  to  drive  off  sonie  fkee  hydrochloric  acid 
and  alcohol,  and  next  distilled  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  oil  of  vitriol ;  lastly,  it  must  be  rectified 
from  finely-powdered  quicklime,  stopping  the  pro- 
cess as  soon  as  the  surface  of  the  lime  becomes 
dry. 

Renutrk;  The  chlorine  is  best  introduced  by  a 
tube  inserted  into  the  tubulature  of  the  retort,  and 
a  long  tube,  bent  upwards,  should  be  connected 
with  the  beak  to  convey  away  the  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  extricated,  and  to  allow  the  volatilized 
alcohol  and  chloral  to  condense  and  flow  back  into 
the  retort 

Prop.  Chloral  is  an  oily  liquid,  posRessing  an 
ethereal  smell ;  it  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
water,  but  its  solution  in  the  latter  rapidly  changes 
into  a  semi -solid  crystalline  mass  of  hydrate  of 
chloral,  soluble  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water. 
Chloral  boils  at  302o,  and  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-503. 

CHLORATE.  A  compound  of  chloric  acid 
with  a  base.  The  chlorates  are  very  similar  to  the 
iiitrates,  both  in  their  properties  and  composition. 
They  are  all  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  metallic 
chlorides  being  formed,  and  oxygen  gas  given  ofit 
Like  the  nitrates,  they  deflagrate  with  inflamma- 
ble substances,  but  with  greater  facility  and  vio- 
lence. A  mixture  of  this  kind  will  detonate  with 
a  slight  blow  or  friction.  All  the  chlorates  are  so- 
luble in  water. 

T€9t9.  Rubbed  with  sulphur,  or  phosphonis,  they 
explode  violently ;  mixed  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  with  water,  a  liquid  is  formed,  possessing 
bleaching  properties.  When  heated,  they  evolve 
oxygen.  Thrown  on  red-hot  coals,  they  defla- 
grate like  nitre.  Sulphuric  acid  turns  them  orange 
red.  The  following  simple  metliod  of  testing  the 
commercial  chlorates  has  been  proposed  by  M. 
Choran: 
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is  added  about  5|  of  perfectly  taflteleas  rectified 
spirit  of  wine. 

COFFEE  FOR  ICING.  Syn.  Sborbet  au 
Cajpe.  Cream  for  icing  1  quart ;  strong  infusion 
of  coffee  a  small  teacnpful ;  sugar  2  oz. ;  yelks  of 
4  eggs.     Mix,  and  ice  as  want^ 

COFFEE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  To  produce 
the  beverage  called  coffee,  in  perfection,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  employ  the  best  materials  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  finest  kind  of  cofiee  is  that  called 
mocha,  and  should  be  used  when  a  very  fine  flavor 
is  desired ;  but  for  common  use,  the  better  sorts  of 
British  plantation  coffee  may  be  employed.  The 
berries  should  be  carefully  roasted  by  a  gradual 
application  of  the  heat,  until  the  aroma  be  well 
developed,  and  the  toughness  destroyed.  1<  too 
much  heat  be  used,  the  volatile  and  aromaUc  prop- 
elites  of  the  cofiee  will  be  injured  and  the  flavor 
inferior ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  berries  be 
too  Uttle  roasted,  they  will  produce  a  beverage 
with  a  raw,  green  taste,  very  liable  to  induce  sick- 
ness and  vomiting.  Properly  roasted  cofl^  should 
have  a  lively  chocolate  brown  color,  and  should 
not  have  lost  more  than  18^  of  its  weight  by  the 
process.  If  the  loss  exeeds  20)  the  flavor  will  be 
materially  injured.  As  soon  as  roasted,  the  cof- 
fee should  be  placed  in  a  very  dry  situation,  the 
drier  the  better,  and  the  sooner  it  is  consumed  the 
finer  will  be  the  fiavor,  as  it  powerfully  absorbs  a 
certain  amount  of  moisture  from  tlie  atmosphere  by 
reason  of  its  hygrometric  power.  This  arises  from 
the  presence  of  a  newly -discovered  principle  called 
assamar.  (Reichenbach.)  The  henries  should  not 
be  ground  until  a  few  minutes  before  being  made 
into  liquid  cofiee,  for  the  same  reason,  and  should 
more  be  reduccNl  to  powder  at  once  than  is  wanted 
for  immediate  use,  the  surplus  portion  should  be 
kept  in  a  tin  canister  or  glass  bottle. 

The  shape  or  description  of  the  cofiee-pot  ap- 
pears of  little  consequence,  though  one  furnished 
with  a  percolator  or  strainer,  that  will  permit  a 
moderately  rapid  filtration,  is  perhaps  preferable. 
At  least  1  oz.  of  coffee  should  be  used  to  make  4 
common  sized  coffee-cupfuls,  and  if  wanted  ttrong, 
this  quantity  should  be  doubled.  The  prevailing 
fault  of  the  coffee  made  hi  England,  arises  from 
using  too  little  of  the  powdered  berry.  The  cof- 
fee-pot should  be  heated  previously  to  putting  in 
the  cofiee,  which  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  little 
boiling  water.  The  common  practice  of  boiling 
coffee  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  all  its  fiavor  and 
aroma  is  readily  extracted  by  boiling  hot  water. 
Should  it,  however,  be  placed  upon  the  fire,  it 
should  be  only  just  simmered  for  a  minute ^  as 
long  or  violent  boiling  injures  it  considerably.  Hot 
water  b  capable  of  removing  all  the  soluble  aro- 
matic portion  of  cofiee,  even  at  a  temperature 
so  low  as  195°  Fahr.  I  have  often  proved  this  by 
actual  experiment  with  one  of  Heart's  pneumatic 
filters,  wlien  a  fluid,  deliciously  aromatic  and  spark- 
ling, has  been  produced,  and  the  grounds  have 
only  yielded  a  nauseous  bitter  flavor  and  faint  co- 
lor to  fresh  water,  CTen  when  boiling  hot. 

When  coffee  is  prepared  in  a  common  pot,  the 
latter  being  first  made  hot,  the  boiling  water  should 
be  poured  over  the  powder,  and  not,  as  is  com- 
monly the  plan,  put  in  first  It  should  then  be 
kept  stirred  for  4  or  5  minutes,  when  a  cup  should 
be  poured  out  and  returned  again,  and  thu*  opera- 


tion repeated  3  or  4  times,  after  which,  if 

to  repose  for  a  few  minutes,  it  will  asvially  b 

fine. 

Coffee  is  sometimes  clarified,  which  m  dMie  \ 
adding  a  shred  of  isinglass,  a  small  pieco  of  eloM 
eel  or  sole-akin,  or  a  spoonful  of  white  of  eg^.  A: 
excellent  plan,  common  in  France,  is  to  plaoe  tli 
vessel  containing  the  mude  coffee  upon  the  heart! 
and  to  sprinkle  over  its  surface  a  cupful  of  esi 
water,  which  frcnn  its  greater  gravity  deooendi 
and  carries  the  foulness  with  it  Another  pla 
sometimes  adopted  is  to  wrap  a  cloth,  prerkmsl; 
dipped  in  cold  water,  round  the  cofiee-pot.  Tfai 
method  is  commonly  practised  by  the  Arabians  a 
the  neighboriiood  of  Yemen  and  Moka,  and  m  mm 
to  rapidly  clarify  the  liquor. 

The  Parisians,  who  are  remarkable  for  the  stt 
perior  quality  of  their  coffee,  generally  allow  aj 
ounce  to  each  large  oofl^-cupful  of  water,  am 
they  use  the  cofiee  both  newly  ground  and  raast 
ed.  A  shred  of  Bafih>n,  or  a  little  vanilla,  m  fie 
quently  added  The  coffee-pot  called  a  greeqme 
the  eafetiire  a  la  beUoy,  or  coffee-biggin^  is  coaa 
monly  employed.  This  consists  of  a  wcgp  eoflfee' 
pot,  with  an  u{^>er  receptacle  made  to  fit  doae  iBft 
it,  the  bottom  of  which  is  perforated  vritb  smal 
holes,  and  contains  in  its  interior  two  moveabh 
metal  strainers,  over  the  'econd  of  which  the  pc^ 
der  is  placed,  and  immediately  under  the  thiidl 
upon  this  upper  strainer  boiling  water  is  poured  un« 
til  it  bubbles  up  through  the  strainer ;  the  cover  «l 
the  machine  is  then  shut  close  down,  and  it  ■ 
placed  near  the  fire;  so  soon  as  the  water  has 
drained  through  the  coffee  the  operation  is 
ed,  until  the  whole  intended  quantity  be 
through.  Thus  the  fragrance  and  flavor  will  be 
retained,  with  all  the  balsamic  and  stimnlatiag 
powers,  and  in  a  few  moments  will  be  •btained— 
without  the  aid  of  hartshorn-shavings,  isinglaas,  si 
whites  of  eggs — a  perfectly  transparent  infuflkm  si 
coffee.  When  the  Parisian  uses  a  common  cofiee- 
pot,  he  generally  divides  the  water  uito  S  parta 
The  first  portion  he  pours  on  boiling  hot,  and  al- 
lows it  to  infuse  for  4  or  5  minutes,  he  then  poun 
this  off  as  clear  as  possible,  and  boils  the  groundi 
for  2  or  3  minutes  with  the  remaining  half  of  the 
water.  After  the  latter  has  deposited  (he  sedixnedl 
K  is  decanted,  and  mixed  with  the  infueion.  The 
object  of  this  process  is  to  obtain  the  whole  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  flavor.  The  infuaion  m 
conceived  to  contain  the  latter,  and  the  decoetioa 
the  former.  This  plan  has  been  recommended^ 
with  some  modifications,  by  Mr.  Donovan,  and 
more  recently  by  Dr.  Davidson,  in  L'Exp^rienosL 

COFFEE,  MILK.  Boil  a  dessert -spoonfnl  <tf 
ground  coffee  m  about  a  pint  of  milk,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  then  put  into  it  a  shaving  or  two  ei 
isinglass,  and  clear  it ;  let  it  boil  a  few  minutes^ 
and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the  fire  to  fine.  This  is  a 
very  fine  U'eakfast,  and  should  be  sweetened  wi*h 
real  Lisbon  sugar. 

"  Those  of  a  spare  habit,  and  disposed  towan}i 
affections  of  the  lungs,  would  do  well  to  make  Un 
their  breakfast" 

COFFEE,  SEARLE'S  PATENT.  Th»  m 
prepared  by  evaporating  skinmied  milk  mixed  with 
one-fortieth  part  of  sugar,  at  a  low  temperatnre, 
and,  when  nearly  solid,  adding  a  very  concentrated 
essence  of  cofl^,  and  continuing  the  evapontaaa 
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f^M  Tisry  low  tempenttm,  (in  memo  if  ponible,) 
ptil  the  mixture  acquiree  the  oonsbtence  of  a 
■up,  paste,  or  candy.  (The  latter  may  be  pow- 
liBed.) 

I  COFFEE,  SUBSTITUTES  FOR.  Theee 
lie  numeroua,  but  the  principal  are  the  following: 
j.  I.  (^Rye  coffee,  DilUniiu'w  ditto,  HunfM  break- 
fui'ptnoder.)  Rye,  loasted  along  with  a  little 
Ittter,  and  ground  to  powder.    A  good  substitute. 

IL  {German  coffee.  Succory  ditto.  Chicory 
Mtto^  From  succory,  as  above.  Used  either  for 
pr  mixed  with  foreign  coflbe.  The  most  common 
Mnlteration  o/  the  latter. 

,  III.  {Rice  coffee,)  From  rice,  as  above.  A 
^od  mbotitttte. 

IV.  {Currant  coffee,)  From  the  seeds  washed 
mA  of  the  cake  left  m  making  currant  wine. 

y.  {Chiooeberry  coffee.)  From  gooseberry  seeds, 
••the  last. 

VL  {Holly  coffee.)     From  the  berries. 

ITU.  {Egyptian  coffee.)    From  chickpeaa 

VIIL  {Koeetta  coffee.)  From  fenugreek  seeds 
■oisteaed  with  lemon  juice. 

IX.  {Cormcan  coffee.)  From  the  seeds  of  the 
knee-hoUy. 

X.  {Saaoafrao  coffee.)  From  the  fruit  or  nut 
if  the  waswafras  tree,  or  from  the  wood  eut  into 
ck^SL  Very  wholesome^  Much  recommended  in 
Ubu  diseases,  &c. 

XL  {Raapingo.)  The  raspings  of  the  crust  of 
haves,  procured  at  the  baker's.    Equal  to  rye 


XIL  {Beeck-maet  coffee.)  From  beech-mast 
«  nuts.     Very  wholesome. 

XIIL  {Acorn  coffee.)  From  acorns,  deprived 
ei  their  shells,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted.  A  good 
ttbititnte. 

XIV.  {Beet-rbot  coffee.)  From  the  yellow  beet- 
not,  sliced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  ground 
with  a  little  forei^i  coffee.     A  good  substitute. 

XV.  {Bean  coffee.)  Honw-l^ans  roasted  along 
with  a  little  honey  or  sugar.  When  removed  from 
Ike  fire,  a  small  quantity  of  cassia-bods  is  fro- 
^ntly  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold. 
Said  to  be  a  good  substitute. 

XVI.  {Almond  coffee.)  Rye  or  wheat  roasted 
alsag  with  a  few  almonds.  A  very  small  quan- 
tity of  casaia-buds  improves  it.    A  good  substitute. 

COINS,  IMPRESSIONS  FROM.  A  very 
Msy  and  elegant  way  of  taking  the  impreseioDS  of 
■edals  and  coins,  not  generally  known,  is  as  fol- 
lows: Melt  a  little  isinglass  glue  with  brandy,  and 
poor  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  m  as  to  cover  its 
whole  surface ;  let  it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two, 
tifl  it  has  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened,  and  then 
tike  it  ofi^  when  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  as  hard 
ii  a  piece  of  Muscovy  glasi,  and  will  have  a  very 
elegant  itnpresrion  of  the  coin.  It  will  also  resist 
the  tiSscta  of  damp  air,  which  occasions  all  other 
kinds  of  glue  to  soften  and  bend  if  not  propared  in 
this  way.  (Shaw.)  If  the  wrong  side  of  the  iitn- 
ffam  be  breathed  on,  and  gold-leaf  applied,  it  will 
•Aere,  and  be  seen  on  the  other  side,  producing  a 
very  pleasing  effect  Istnglass  glue,  made  with 
water  alone,  will  do  nearly  as  well  as  if  brandy  be 

DKd. 

Remarko.  Medals  may  also  be  copied  by  sur- 
rounding them  Mith  a  hoo^  of  paper,  and  pouring 
is  them  plaster  of  Paris  (mixed  with  water  to  the 


ooBsistenee  of  cream)  to  the  depth  of  about  ^  aa 
inch.  Melted  wax,  stearine,  fuable  metal,  or  any 
similar  material,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
If  it  be  desired  to  copy  the  metal  in  copper,  a 
mould  should  be  first  formed  in  the  above  manner, 
and  the  metal  deposited  on  iti  surface  by  the  agen* 
ey  of  electricity.     (See  Elbctrottpb.) 

COLCHICINE  i9yn.  CoLCinciNA.  Colchia. 
A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Gieger  and  Hesse 
in  the  seeds  of  the  colohicum  autumnale,  or  com- 
mon meadow  saffion.  It  also  existi  in  the  cormi 
or  bulbs. 

Prep.  Macerate  the  crushed  seeds  m  boiling  al- 
cohol, add  hydrate  of  magnesia  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  filter.  By  cautious  evaporation  colchicine 
will  be  deposited.  It  may  be  purified  by  re-aolu- 
tk>n. 

Prop.,  ^.  Odorless ;  tastes  bitter ;  forms  salts 
with  the  acids.  It  j  very  poisonous.  One-tenth 
of  a  grain,  disM>lved  in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12 
hours.  It  dii^rs  from  veratrine  in  being  soluble  in 
water,  crystalline,  and  the  non-production  of  sneez- 
ing when  applied  to  the  nose.  Strong  oil  of  vitriol 
turns  this  alkaloid  of  a  yellowish  browr  *  nitric 
acid  oi  a  deep  violet,  pasnng  into  indigo  blue,  ^een, 
and  yellow. 

COLCHICUM,  POWDER  OF.  L  {CoUier.) 
Seeds  of  colchicum  2  grs. ;  rhubarb  6  grs. ;  mag- 
nesia 10  gri. ;  mix  for  1  powder,  to  be  taken  every 
mx  hours  in  acute  rfaenmaUsm,  inflammatory  gout, 
&c.,  washing  it  down  with  a  glass  of  Seltzer  wa- 
ter, during  high  febrile  action  only. 

II.  {Collier.)  Seeds  of  colchicum  3  grs. ;  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  5  gri. ;  for  1  powder.  For  check- 
ing a  paroxysm  of  gout,  but  its  use  requires  cau- 
tkm.  « After  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
colchicum  in  gout,  and  admitting  that  it  rarely 
fails  to  allay  pain  and  check  a  paroxysm,  I  would 
recofd  my  opinion  that  he  who  would  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  a  good  old  age,  should  eschew  it  as  an  or- 
dinary remedy,  and  consider  that  he  is  drawing  on 
his  constitution  for  a  temporary  relief,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  becoming  prematurely  bankrupt  in  his 
vital  energies." 

COINDET'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Protiodide  of 
mercury  1  gr. ;  extract  of  liquonce  20  gn. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  8  pills.  Dose.  3  to  4  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  as  an  alterative  in  scrofulous  tumon,  ulcers, 
&c. 

COLD.  When  the  body  of  an  animal  is  im- 
mersed in  an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below 
the  healthy  standanl,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
experienced,  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  calo- 
ric or  heat  of  the  body  into  the  colder  medium.  If 
this  withdrawal  of  caloric  exceed  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  system,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  decreases,  until  it  nnks  below  the  point  at 
which  the  functions  of  life  can  be  performed.  This 
declination  is  gradual;  the  extreme  sensation  of 
coldness  changes  into  a  disinclination  for  voluntary 
motion ;  next  comes  on  drownness,  followed  by 
numbness  and  insensibility.  In  this  state,  if  the 
suflferer  be  not  rescued,  and  remedial  measures  had 
recoune  to,  death  must  rapidly  follow. 

Prevention  of  the  effects  of  exeeaeive  cold^-^ 
The  extremities  of  the  body  mst  suffer  fixMn  the 
action  of  cold,  owmg  to  the  circulation  of  the  Mood 
being  less  vigorous  m  those  parts;  they  should* 
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therefore,  be  properly  protected  from  its  action. 
Woollen  Btockings  or  socks,  with  good  shoes  or 
boots,  should  be  worn  on  the  feet,  and  the  body 
should  be  clad  in  thick  woollen  fabrics,  proportion- 
ed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  habits 
of  the  wearer.  The  ciroulation  of  the  blood  should 
be  promoted  by  active  exercise,  and  any  disposition 
to  sleep  shaken  off*  by  increased  bodily  exertion. 
If  the  situation  be  such  that  exercise  cannot  be 
had  recourse  to,  drowsiness  is  more  likely  to  bo 
experienced,  and  must  be  warded  off,  if  possible, 
by  keepinfr  tlie  mind  incessantly  and  actively  en- 
gaged. The  principal  endeavor  should  be  to  keep 
the  extremities  warm,  as,  if  this  be  accomplished, 
no  danger  need  be  feared.  In  travelling  by  coach 
or  on  horseback,  recoune  may  be  had  to  hay  and 
straw,  which  may  be  thrown  over  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  will  materially  ward  off  the  effects  of  the 
weather. 

Remedial  measures  for  asphyxia  produced  by 
intense  cold. — The  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  room 
remote  from  the  fire,  and  bathed  with  cold  salt  and 
water,  after  which  the  body  should  be  wiped  dry, 
and  friction  applied  by  the  hands  of  the  attendants, 
(warmed  ;)  as  many  operating  at  once  as  can  con- 
veniently do  so.  Gentle  stunulants  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  and  the  bowels  excited  by 
some  mild  stimulating  clyster.  The  longs  should 
also  be  inflated.  (See  Asphyxia.)  As  soon  as 
symptoms  of  returning  animation  are  evinced,  and 
the  breathing  and  circulation  restored,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  in  a  bed  between  blankets,  and  a 
little  wine  and  water  administered,  and  perspiration 
propioted  by  heaping  an  ample  quantity  of  clothing 
on  the  bed.  Should  the  patient  have  suffered  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  the  appetite  may  be  ap- 
peased by  the  administration  of  a  limited  quantity 
of  light  food,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  excess, 
or  any  thing  indigestible  or  exciting. 

COLIC.  (From  kuXov^  the  colon,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  disease.)  The  colic  or  bellyache.  This 
name  b  commonly  given  to  all  severe  griping  ab- 
dominal pains,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  This 
disease  has  been  distinguished  by  nosologists  into 
several  varieties,  as  follows : — 

I.  ( The  spasmodic  colic)  This  kind  is  marked 
by  a  fluctuating  pain  about  the  navel,  which  goes 
away  and  returns  by  starts,  often  leaving  the  pa- 
tient for  some  time.  The  belly  b  usually  soft,  and 
the  intestines  may  often  be  felt  in  lumps,  which 
move  about  under  the  hand,  or  wholly  vanbh  for  a 
time.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  flatulency.  The 
remedies  are,  warm  fomentations,  warm  clysten, 
and  carminatives,  accompanied  by  small  doses  of 
camphor  and  opium. 

II.  {The  atercoraceous  colic.)  Thb  b  marked 
by  severe  gripfng  pains  and  constipation  of  the 
boweb.  The  remedies  are  powerful  cathartics,  as 
full  doses  of  calomel,  aloes,  coloeynth,  jalap,  &c., 
followed  by  purgative  salts,  as  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia or  soda. 

in.  ^^Bilious  colic.)  In  thb  variety  the  pain 
b  intermittent  and  transient,  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  feces,  if 
any,  are  bilious,  dark -colored,  and  offensive.  The 
remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue  pill,  calomel,  colo- 
eynth, or  aloes,  followed  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  epsom  or  glauber  salti.  Wann  fomentations  are 
•ko  serviceable. 


IV.  {Flatulent  colic)  Marked  by  coi 
and  the  irregular  distension  of  the  bowels  by  ga^ 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise,  &c.  It  is  com' 
monly  produced  by  the  use  of  flatulent  vegeimbkn 
and  slops.  The  remedies  are,  a  full  doae  of  tine* 
ture  of  rhubarb  combined  with  a  few  drops  of 
sence  of  peppermint  If  this  does  not  aLflS>rd 
a  pill  made  of  3  gra.  of  blue  pill  and  2  gra,  of 
pound  extract  of  coloeynth,  may  be  taken, 
down  with  a  glass  of  any  cordial  water,  as  pepper- 
mint, cinnamon,  or  caraway.  If  the  paia  Im  ex- 
treme, warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  or  a.  car- 
minative clyster  may  be  adopted. 

V.  {Accidental  colic)  Produced  by  inipsopef 
food  and  poisons.  The  treatment  diflfeis  hot  little 
from  the  last  variety. 

VI.  {Coliea  pictonum,  Dewmmkire  tMe, 
Plumber's  do.  Painter's  do.  Lead  do.)  The 
dry  bellyache.  Thb  species  of  colic  b  marked  bf 
obstinate  oostiveness,  acrid  biliou«  vooiitiiigs,  vio- 
lent pains  about  the  region  of  the  nk  r el,  cxmvulam 
spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  para- 
lysis m  the  extremities.  It  b  moat  prevalent  m 
the  cider  counties,  and  nmong  persons  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  lead.  The  ii  medies  are  the  same  as 
for  the  spasmodic  variety.  Should  these  fail,  aflet 
the  boweb  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  smaH 
doses  of  camphor  and  opium  may  be  administerBiL 
Mr.  Benson,  the  managin?  director  of  the  British 
Whitelead  Works  at  Birmmgham,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  sulphuric  acid ;  he  says :  **  I  met 
with  a  statement  some  time  since  that  sulpbmie 
lemonade  has  been  successfully  used  at  a  white 
lead  manufactory  in  France  as  a  preventive  of  tho 
injurious  effects  of  white  lead ;  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  treads^ 
beer  then  used  by  our  people,  its  supposed  efficacy 
might  be  tested.  This  idea  was  carried  into  eSetL 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  the  results  hare  proved 
most  gratifying,  as,  although  during  several  weeks 
after  the  addition  of  the  suiphuric  acid  to  the  trea- 
cle beverage,  little  advantage  seemed  to  be  derrred, 
yet  the  cases  of  lead  colic  became  gradually  less 
frequent,  and  since  October  of  that  year,  or  dorinff 
a  period  of  fifteen  montlis,  not  a  single  case  of  leal 
colic  has  occurred  amon^  the  people.**  (Lancet.) 

The  following  b  Mr.  Benson*s  form  for  his  trea- 
cle or  sulphuric  beer: — Take  of  treacle  15  lbs.; 
bruised  ginger  ^  lb. ;  water  12  gallons ;  yeast  1 
quart;  bicarbonate  of  soda  1^  oz. ;  sulphoric  add 
(oil  of  vitriol)  1^  oz.  by  weight:  boil  the  ginger  in 
2  gallons  of  water;  add  the  treacle  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water,  hot ;  when  neariy  cold  trans- 
fer it  to  a  cask,  and  add  the  yeast  to  cause  fer- 
mentation ;  when  thb  has  nearly  ceased,  add  the 
sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  ei^t  times 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  then  add  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  water.  Close  up 
the  cask,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  beer  will  be 
fit  for  use.  As  acetous  fermentation  speedily  takes 
place,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  new  supplies 
should  be  prepared  as  required. 

COLOCYNTHINE.  iSyii.  CoLocnrrBrrB. 
CoLocYNTHiuM.  The  purgative  bitter  prindplo  of 
the  coloeynth. 

Prep,  Digest  the  aqueous  extract  or  the  pulp  d 
coloeynth  in  alcohol,  filter  and  evaporate  the  tinc- 
ture. The  residuum  b  colocynthine  combined 
with  acetate  of  potaasa.    By  agitation  with  a  UuU 
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^  «ater the  latter  is  lemoved.  It  maybe  purified  by 
•<flolutkni  in  alcoholi  and  evaporation. 

Frap.  A  yellowish  brown  translucent  resinous 
mbstanoe,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether, 
and  only  slightly  so  in  water.  It  is  intensely  bit- 
ter, and  acta  as  a  drastic  purnitiTe. 

COLORING.    Syn,  BaKwxR's  Colorinq, 

AUNDT  DO.      SnUT  DO.      ESSENTIA  BiNA.-     CaRA- 

m.  Prep*  Melt  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  yesBel 
over  the  firs,  until  it  grows  black  and  bitter,  stir- 
mg  it  well  all  the  tinie,  then  make  it  into  a  sirup 
with  water. 

Remarks,  Some  use  lime-water  to  dissolve  the 
bmnt  sugar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overbum 
it,  as  a  greater  quantity  is  thereby  rendered  inso- 
W».  The  heat  should  not  exceed  430'',  nor  be 
loi  than  400^.  The  procees  for  nice  experiments 
B  b«st  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to  which 
a  little  bismuth  has  been  added  to  reduce  its  melt- 
ing point  to  about  435^ ;  a  little  powdered  resin  or 
dnrcosl,  or  a  little  oil  beuig  put  upon  the  surface 
of  the  metal  to  prevent  oxidjzement. 

COLORS,  COMPOUND.  (In  Dyeing.)  The 
miitore  of  blue  and  yellow  dyes  produces  green  ; 
uoaiui  BLUE,  violet f  purple,  lilac$f  ^c. ;  red  and 
TKLLow,  orange,  cinnamon,  ^c;  red,  yellow, 
and  BL7E,  olivet;  red  and  blues,  or  green  or 
UACK,  brown9  of  all  shades ;  black  mixed  with 
other  dyes  produces  various  shades  of  brown  and 
fiite,  and  when  pale  it  constitutes  gray,  either  by 
itaeif  or  the  addition  of  a  faint  blue. 

COLOMBIUM.  A  rare -metal,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hatchet  in  1801,  in  a  black  mineral  belonging 
to  the  British  JVluseum.  Supposed  to  have  beeu 
Inoogfat  from  America,  hence  the  name.  (See 
Taxtalcm.) 

COLUMBIC  ACID.  The  preceding  metal  ex- 
iiU  in  its  ores  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  united  to  iron, 
manganese,  or  yttria.  From  these  it  may  be  ob- 
liined  by  fusion  with  3  or  4  pcuts  of  potash,  solu- 
tion in  water,  and  precipitation  with  an  acid.  It 
£illa  as  a  white  powder  or  hydrate. 

CONCENTRATION.  (In  Chemiotry.)  The 
voiatiiization  of  part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase 
the  itrength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
only  be  performed  on  solutions  of  substances  of 
peater  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are 
diaaolved.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  solutions  of 
the  alkalis,  &c.,  are  concentrated  by  distilling  oS 
their  water. 

(Is  Pharmacy.)  The  term  *'  concentrated"  is 
very  coounoiily  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
pooHMng  more  than  the  usual  strength.  Thus 
ve  hare  *^  eoneentrated?*  infuoUmM,  deeoetionOj 
Ufuoro,  oolutiono,  tmeturea,  and  essences,  most 
of  which  are  made  of  8  Umes  the  common  strength. 
TbiB  ii  generally  e^cted  by  using  8  times  the 
inal  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  given  por- 
tion of  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
or  percolation ;  the  latter  being  generally  lulopted 
when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
ttraom  is  water,  a  little  q>irit  is  added  to  make  the 
(inidoct  keep. 

CONCRETE.  (In  Arohitecturb.)  A  com- 
piet  mass,  composed  of  pebbles,  lime,  and  sand, 
employed  in  the  foundations  of  bnildinga.  The 
iMt  proportions  are  60  parts  of  eoane  pebbles,  35 
tf  nogh  aand,  and  15  of  lime. 

CONDIMENTS.    Sabstances  taken  wHh  the 


food,  to  improve  its  flavor,  or  to  render  it  more 
wholesome  or  digestible.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  common  sait,  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  oil,  butter,  sugar,  honey, 
and  sauces.  Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  injure  the  stomach,  and  vitiate  the 
gastric  juice. 

CONFECTIONS.  (Ih  Pharmacy.)  Medi 
dues,  usually  pulverulent,  mixed  up  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  with  powdered  sugar,  sirup,  or  ho- 
ney. In  the  **  London  Pharmacopcpia,"  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  are  included  under  this  head, 
though  there  appears  to  be  some  little  distinction 
between  them.  As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal 
confections  possess  but  little  value,  and  are  chiefly 
useful  as  vehicles  for  the  admintstration  of  more 
active  medicines.  In  making  confections,  the  su- 
gar requires  the  same  attention  as  for  sirups  They 
should  be  kept  in  stone  jars,  covered  with  writing 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  mould  on 
the  top.  All  the  dry  ingredients  employed  in 
making  confections  should  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  not  coarser 
than  80  holes  to  the  inch. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS.  Prep. 
(Confeetio  Amygdala,  P.  L.)  Sweet  almonds 
Jviii ;  white  sugar  Jiv ;  powdered  gum  arabic  ^ 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skins,  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection. 

Uee.  To  prepare  milk  of  almonds.  A  little  of 
this  paste  or  powder,  triturated  with  a  sufficient 
portion  of  water,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of 
calico,  forms  emulsion  of  almonds. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALKERMES.  Prep. 
White  sugar  1  lb.;  rose-water  i  pint;  clarified 
juice  of  alkermes  3  lbs. ;  oil  cinnamon  10  or  12 
drops.  Mix.  It  was  formerly  a  common  practice 
to  add  a  little  gold-leaf,  nibbed  small,  so  as  to  float 
about  in  it :  also  musk  and  ambergris. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  (Conf. 
Aluminis,  St  B.  H.)  Alum  m  fine  powder,  80 
gXB. ;  conserve  of  roses,  enough  to  mix.  Use.  As 
an  astringent. 

CONFECTION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Cordial.  Confectio  Ra- 
LEioHANA,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Ditto  Cardiaca,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  Ditto  Aromatica,  (P.  L.  1788,  and  since.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  hay  saf- 
fron, of  each^ij  ;  cloves  ^  ;  cardamoms  Jss ;  pre- 
pared chalk  ^vj ;  white  sugar  lbs.  ij.  Reduce  the 
whole  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  m  a  closed 
vessel.  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  a  confection. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  the  above  form  is 
seldom  adhered  to.  Less  saffiron  is  commonly  used, 
cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and,  generally, 
the  essential  oil  for  the  powder  of  doves.  Should 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  color,  this  is  brought  up 
by  a  little  tincture  or  uifiision  of  turmeric.  When 
a  very  smooth  and  fine  powder  is  desired,  it  should 
be  passed  through  a  gauze  sieve,  not  coarser  than 
80  holes  to  the  inch,  and  precipitated  chalk  should 
be  employed.  The  saffh>n  should  be  dried  with  as 
little  heat  as  posBfl>le,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  waste  any  in  powdering.  The  following 
formola,  which  ■  employed  by  a  large  whole- 
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nle  diug^  in  the  city»  produces  an  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  saffion,  cassia,  and  tunneric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  staich  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
'ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
ing great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saiTron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc,  Boil  the  sajSh>n  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  c(^- 
per  pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
contuiue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "puiois  eonfeetionia  aromatiea;"  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu« 
sion  or  decoction  of  the  saffitm,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  descril^d  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  tlie  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion b  cordial,  stunulant,  and  antacid.  Dose,  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Sytu 
Ward's  Paste.  Prep,  (Confectio  PipeHs  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
sum,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  to  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, &C.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syiu  Eltc- 
TUARiuM  Cabsl«,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.  \Confectio 
Cassia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  lb.  ss. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  £ ;  surup  of  roses  f^viij.  Bmise 
the  manna  and  dissolve  it  in  the  simp,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  comsstence.    ; 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep.  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sugar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  oonfeetioa  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Syn,  Pmiii- 


NiuM  Romanuh,  (P.  L.  1720.)     Drrro  JjoKn- 

NENSE,    (p.  Lb    1745.)      CONFBCTIO   OlIATA,   (P.  L. 

1788.)  Drrro  Ora,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  PrML 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  opium  3y) ;  long  pepper  g ; 
|ringer  Jij ;  caraways  ^iij ;  tragacanth  3ij ;  all  in 
fine  powder ;  sirup 'f^xyj.     Mix. 

Use  and  Dose.  THivb  confection  is  mtended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mithridate  and  theriuca  of  the 
old  PhaimacopGeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  narcotie, 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diarrhcBa  nnac- 
companied  by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  ts 
50  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL.  Sfn. 

CONSERVA     FLAVEDINI8'  CORTICUM     AUKAlBTIOaini, 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)    Drrro  Coeticib  exte- 

RIORIS  AURANTU  HlSPALENSIS,  (P.  L.  1788.)      DfTTO 

AuRANTioRUM,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  AuaAirrn, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  h.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fiiesh  orange,  separated  by  rasip- 
ing,  lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  nntO  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomacbiea 
and  is  principaUy  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonic  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use.  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Given  in  ootic, 
&c.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Spu 
Confection  of  Hips.  Consbrva  Fructub  ctnos- 
BATi,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Ctnosiati, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Rosa  Caninjb,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  dog  rose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  following  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
m  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  »  principally 
used  for  forming  pills.     It  candies  by  keepings. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Syu. 

CoNSERVA     ROSARUM     RuBRARUM,     (P.    L.     1745l> 

Drrro  Rosjb,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Roais  Galu- 
ciB,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  CoNFacno  Roa« 
Galiacml,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  forming  pills.  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Euctua- 
RifTM  E  Boccis  Lauki,  (P.  L.  1720, 1745.)  Coiv- 
FBcno  RiTTJi,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prepk 
(P.  L.)  Dried  rue,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  |iss ;  sagapennm  (true)  Jss ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  Jxvj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingvedienfts  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  fn  nM»  ntaks 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

UsSf  <^e.  It  is  antispasmodic ;  in  enemas  90  la 
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09  gn.,  with  half  a  pmt  of  gnie),  for  flatulent 
e^c,  dec. 

CONFECTION  OF  SCAMMONY.  Syn. 
elsctuab.ium  caktogootlnuk,  (p.  l.  1720.) 
Ditto  s  Scahmonio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scam- 
MONni  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confkctio  Scam> 
MONEA,  (P.Ia  1809  and  1824.)  Prep.  {Confectio 
Seammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  Jim;  cloves  and 
gaiger,  of  each,  3yj ;  oil  of  caraway  f  See.  Re- 
duce the  mgredients  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  wanted  for  qbc,  make  them  into  a  cbnfec- 
tioD  with  sirup  of  roees,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 
Use,  4rC'  Cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to  30  gn. 
CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Leni- 
TiTB  Electqaat.  Elbctuari0m  Senna,  (P.  L. 
1788.)  Confsctio  Senna,'  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  ^[viij ;  figs  Ih.  j ;  pulp  of 
tanutrinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  as.; 
eoriander  seeds  ^iy ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  Ibw  iiss ; 
rater  3  pints.  Froe,  Rub  the  senna  and  corian- 
deiB  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  ^x  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  m  *tbe 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
itrein  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
until  only  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
Is^y  the  powder. 

ifte,  J)o9e,  §>€.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgrative,  and  well  adapted  ior  per- 
sniB  suffering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
pregnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  }  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
time or  eariy  in  the  morning. 

Remark9,  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
psial  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
cost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
Imu  of  the  College,  wiO  be  somewhere  about 
It.  Bd.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
drag  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  a 
pound.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacolocria)  very 
tnly  remarks,  that  <*  the  directions  of  Sie  Phar- 
aaeopoia  are  very  rarely  followed."  I  under- 
itand  that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tored,  into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  ingredient  The  following  forms 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
ben  of  the  trade. 

IL  Powdered  senna,  pvdp  af  tamarinds,  Cassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1^  lb. ;  powdered  coriandets 
}lb>;  Spanish  juice  ^Ib. ;  simple  sirup  12  lbs. 

ILL  Ab  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  and 
>ddiiiff  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
out  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exists.  The  che^^  article  is  made  as 
CoOowi: 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  eaeh» 
IS  lbs. ;  treaele  |  cwt ;  ipeeies  (a  compound  of 
Mina  dust  and  small  senna,  miz«d  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jalap,  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18|  lbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  i  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples^ 
which  are  pulpeid  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "CoNV. 
Sennji  Ver."  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur ^ss ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  Jj ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.    Dose.  Jss. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
veotion  pr  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  oz. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Dose. 
A  teaspoonAil  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemistry.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratunL  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  first  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  oalled-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
'  of  liqijdity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tetiyerature  teust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  coldproduced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  diffused  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substatices  moat  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro^ 
dace  the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  that 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsn* 
dry  and  in  flue  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with, 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50°,  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  -{-4^,.  or  fiS^ 
below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
Convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  fonned  by  mixing  2  parts  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  pait  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
theimometer  to  -*^^,  or  37°  below  the  freezing 
pdmt  of  water.  £V)ual  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  uermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for'  graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  fuHy  uivestigated  this  aubject, 
recommends  the  followhig  proportions  for  the  pro- 
dnction  of  extreme  oold. 
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rsAU.  Bezktta  Cobrulba.  Prep.  I.  Color  pieces 
of  clean  linen  with  auvergne  or  ground  archel, 
(lichen  pareliua.) 

II.  Dip  pieces  of  clean  linen  into  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  blood^red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine,  &.c. 

Uae.  To  color  jellies  and  confectionary,  and  the 
rind  of  cheeses. 

CLARIFICATION.  This  word  (from  elarut, 
clear,  and  facto,  I  make)  means,  properly,  any 
process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from,  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, and  thus  includes  filtration.  In  its  commoner 
sense,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  process  of  clear- 
ing liquids  by  the  addttidin  of  some  substance  that 
either  inviscates  the  feculous  matter,  and  subsides 
with  it  to  the  bottom,  or,  that  induces  such  a  change 
in  its  nature  or  bulk,  that  it  subsides  by  its  own 
density,  in  each  case  leaving  the  liquor  transparent. 
Albanum,  gelatin,  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime, 
plaster  of  Parts,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &.C.,  serve  in 
many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  used 
under  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  for  the  clarification 
of  sirups,  as  it  combines  with  the  liquid  when  cold, 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  rapidly  coagulates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  the  impurities 
witli  it,  forming  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed 
with  a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueurs,  particularly  the  red  wines  and 
more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under  the  form  of 
isinglass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  weak  vinegar,  is 
used  to  fiit«-  white  wines,  beer,  cider,  and  similar 
liquors,  that  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
spirit  or  astiingency  (tannin)  to  induce  its  precipi- 
tation. Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  after 
the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or-  gelatin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble  form. 
A  pernicious  practice  exists  among  some  unprinci- 
filed  parties,  of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and  pot- 
ash to  clear  their  liquors,  especially  those  that  are 
expected  to  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  cordial,  gin, 
Slc.  For  this  purpose,  a  little  sugar  of  lead,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid, 
and  afterwards  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  and  the 
liquor  is  again  roused  up.  By  standing,  the  sul- 
phate of  lead,  formed  by  this  mixture,  subsides,  and 
leaves  the  liquor  clear.  Blood  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  isinglass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red 
wines,  beer,  and  porter.  lime,  sdum,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  the  feculen- 
cies,  and  thus,  by  increasing  their  density,  induce 
their  subsidence.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  partly  like 
the  above,  and  partly  like  albumine,  or  gelatin, 
by  enveloping  and  forcing  down  the  suspended 
matter.  Sand  is  often  sifted  over  liquors  for  the 
Bunple  purpose  of  acting  by  its  gravity,  but  appears 
to  be  quite  useless.  The  juices  of  plants  are  clari- 
fied by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumine  they 
contain.  Marl,  or  clay,  is  frequently  used  to  clear 
cider  and  perry.  A  strip  of  isinglass  is  generally 
employed  to  clarify  co&e.  (See  Wines,  Brew- 
ing, Cordial,  CoffeB)  Infusion.) 

CLEAN  ING.  The  best  way  to  clean  a  house  is 
to  keep  it  clean  by  a  daily  attention  to  small  things, 
vid  not  allow  it  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  require  great  and  periodical 
cleanings.  Some  mistresses,  and  also  some  ser- 
vants, seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  house  should 
undergo  "  regular  cleanings,"  or  great  washing  and 


scrubbing  matches  once  every  three  or  six 

on  which  occasions  the  house  is  turned 

side  out,  and  made  most  uncomfortable.     All  this 

is  bad  economy,  and  indicates  general  slovenjiwi 

of  habits,  (Chambers.) 

CLEAR-STARCHING.  This  is  pradved  m 
follows :  "  Rinse  the  articles  in  three  waiei«»  dij 
them,  and  dip  them  in  a  thick  starch,  previoiislj 
strained  through  muslin ;  squeeze  them*  sfaak* 
them  gently,  and  again  hang  them  up  to  dry  ;  aiad 
when  dry,  dip  them  twice  or  thrice  in  clear  «rater« 
squeeze  them,  spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth*  roil 
them  up  in  it,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  before  irib- 
ing  them.  Some  persons  put  sugar  into  the  staicb 
to  prevent  it  sticking  while  ironing,  and  othexB  stir 
the  starch  with  a  candle  to  effect  the  same  end ; 
we  object  to  these  practices  as  injurious  to  tbe  ar- 
ticle starched,  or  as  very  nauseous.  The  best  plan 
to  prevent  sticking  is  to  make  the  starch  well*  ^^ 
to  have  the  irons  quite  clean  and  highly  polished  " 

CLOTH,  CLEANING  AND   SCOURIN^i 
OF.     The  common  method  of  cleaning  cloth  is  by 
beating  and  brushing,    unless  when  very  dirtj^ 
when  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  scouring.     Tius 
is  best  done  on  the  small  scale,  as  for  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  &.&,  by  dissolving  a  little  canl 
soap  in  water,  and,  after  mixing  it  with  a  little  ox- 
gall, to  touch  over  all  the  spots  of  grease,  dirt,  ^lc^ 
witli  it,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a  stifiTbrusfa  ub- 
til  tliey  are  removed,  after  which  tbe  article  may 
be   well  rubbed  all  over  with  a  brush  or  spongB 
dipped  into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  pee- 
vious  mixturd  and  a  little  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.     When  this  has  been  properly  done^it  only 
remains  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article  in  clean 
water  until  the  latter  passes  off  unoolored,  when  it 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry.     For  dark -colored  cloths 
the  common  practice  is  to  add  some  fuller*8  earth 
to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  gall.     When  nearly 
dry,  the  nap  should  be  laid  right,  and  the  aitide 
carefully  pressed,  after  which  a  brush,  moistened 
witli  a  drop  or  two*  of  dive  oil,  should  be  several 
times  passed  over  it,  which  will  give  it  a  superior 
finish.     Cloth  may  also  be  cleaned  in  the  dry  way 
as  follows : — First,  remove  the  spots  as  above,  and, 
when  the  parts  have  dried,  strew  clean  damp  sand 
over  it,  and  beat  it  in  with  a  brush,  after  which 
brush  the  article  with  a  hard  brush,  when  the  sand 
will  readily  come  out,  and  bring  tlie  dirt  with  iL 
Black  cloUi  which  is  very  rusty,  should  receive  a 
coat  of  reviver  after  drying,  and  be  hung  up  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  pressed  and  finkhed 
off  as  before.     Scarlet  cloth  requires  considerable 
caution.     Alter  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  should 
be  repeatedly  passed  through  cold  spring  water,  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  solution  of  tin  has 
been  added.     If  much  faded,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  a  scarlet  dye -bath.     Bujf  cloth  is  generally 
cleaned  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  with 
pipe-clay  and  water,  which,  when  dry,  is  rubbed 
and  brushed  oS, 

Fruit  spots  and  similar  stains  may  frequently 
be  removed  by  holding  the  part  over  a  common 
brimstone  match,  lighted,  or  by  water  acidulated 
with  a  little  salt  of  lemons,  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid  j 
but  care  must  be  taken  noi  to  apply  this  liquid  to 
colors  that  it  will  injure. 

The  stains  of  acids  may  be  removed  by  wu h- 
mg  the  part  with  a  little  spirits  of  butahom  «r 
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iqoid  ammmiJa ;  tkoae  of  alkalU,  by  waier  acSda- 
)iitd  with  lemon  juice  or  tmitaiio  aeid. 

Oreate  9p9t8  may  generally  be  taken  oat  by 
aeans  of  n  little  soft  soap ;  or,  if  the  color  be  deli- 
cate, or  a  falae  dye»  a  little  ox-gall  or  curd  eoap 
irill  be  better.  These  most  be  used  at  above  de- 
•eribed  Stains  of  painters*  oiUt  wax,  paints,  or 
wmuAet,  will  not  QBually  yield  to  the  above  plan ; 
m  these  cases,  a  simple  way  is  to  soak  the  part  in 
ipiiita  of  turpentine,  and,  when  softened,  to  wash 
it  off  with  the  same  fluid.  Ether  or  essential  oil 
(if  lemons  will  also  quickly  remove  these  spots,  but 
ii  too  ezpenahre  for  general  use. 

CU)TH,  INCOMBUi^TIBLE.  The  m  made 
tt  fibres  of  ngbeeUM  by  weaving.  It  will  bear  a 
considerable  heat  without  injury.  Cotton  and  linen 
Unkb  prepared  with  a  solutkm  of  sal  ammoniac, 
ff  phosphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ignited  bodies  without  danger.  They  will 
eaibonixe,  but  not  inflame.  Solutions  of  alum, 
na  salt,  ice.,  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
evlinuy  salt,  that  jugglers  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  common  trick  of  burning  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  supporting  a  ring  or  a  Key,  without  the  lat- 
ter (ilUng  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced 
to  a  cinder,  bat,  from  the  action  of  the  salt,  its 
fibres  still  retain  sufficient  tenacity  to  support  a 
lightweight 

CLOTH.  RENOVATION  OF.  The  article 
Bsdergoes  the  process  of  scouring  before  described, 
tod,  i^r  being  well  rinsed  and  drained,  it  w  put 
00  a  board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  rubbed  with 
a  haif.wora  hatter's  cardj  filled  with  flocks,  or 
with  a  teazle  or  a  prickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  is 
lued.  It  is  next  hung  up  to  dry,  the  nap  laid  the 
light  way  with  a  hard  brush,  atid  finished  as  he- 
ton'  When  the  elotl^is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to 
gire  it  a  <*'dip,'*  as  it  is  called,  or  to  pass  it  through 
>  dye-bath,  to  freshen  up  the  color. 

CU)THES,  BRUSHING  AND  PRESER- 
VATION  OF.  If  very  dusty,  hang  them  on  a 
boiBe  or  line,  and  beat  them  with  a  cane ;  then 
lay  them  on  a  clean  board  or  table,  and  well  brush 
them,  fifst  with  a  stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  spots 
«f  mud  and  the  coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next  with 
a  Miter  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
pnperiy.  If  clothes  be  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt, 
dry  them  before  brushing,  and  then  rub  out  the 
■pots  with  the  hanck.  The  hard  brush  should  be 
UKd  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand, 
^  it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon 
'nder  the  cloth  thzeadbare.  Should  thercjtie  spots 
of  tallow-grease  on  the  clothes,  take  it  off  with 
»e  nail,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot 
Bw  with  some  thick  brown  paper,  lay  the  paper 
« the  pait  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the  iron 
i^on  the  spot;  if  the  grease  comes  through  the 
P^P^i  pat  on  another  piece,  till  it  ceases  to  soil  it 
After  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  should  be 
°^up  in  a  clean  place,  free  from  dust,  if  want- 
«dfor  immediate  ok  ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
^""1^  for  some  time,  they  should  be  placed  away 
^the  shelves  of  the  clothes'  closet  or  wardrobe, 
il'^^'  Bbould  always  be  m  the  driest  situation 
Pwe,  as  if  the  clothee  be  exposed  to  the  least 
™Pt  they  not  only  acquire  an  unpleasant  smell, 
W  Rndually  become  rotten. 
tlX)VE8.     The  flower  bods  of  the  engenia 
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earyophyUata,  dried  and  smoked.  It  is  a  commoa 
practice  to  adulterate  this  spice  in  thjo  same  man* 
ner  as  cinchona  bark.  Gloves  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  are  dried  and  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  sweet 
oil,  to  brighten  their  color,  after  which  they  ars 
mixed  up  with  fresh  spice  for  sale. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.  '•  Should  the  hones 
run  off,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint,  while  you  ars 
in  a  coach,  sit  perfectly  still,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  possible  overturn,  keep  your  legs  and  arms 
from  straggling.  Sit  easily  and  compactly,  so  that, 
when  upset,  you  will  gently  roll  over  in  the  direc- 
tion you  an  thrown.  We  have  seen  ladies  in  these 
circumstances  scream  wildly,  and  throw  their  arms 
out  of  the  windows,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  broken  limbs.  If  run  away  with  in 
^  giSf»  either  sit  still  collectedly,  or  drop  out  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  on  your  bands.  Never  jump 
from  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  unless  (supposing  it 
impossible  to  slip  down  behind)  you  see  ..  precipice 
in  front,  in  which  case  any  risk  of  personal  dam- 
age is  preferable  to  remaining  still.  The  Duke  of 
Orieans  lost  his  life  by  neglecting  these  simple  pra- 
cautions." 

COAK.  Stfn.  CoKR.  Charrbd  Coal.  Mnt- 
KRAL  GiuaooAL.  Carbonizod  coat  The  princi- 
ple of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  oi  charcoaL 
There  are  three  varieties  of  coak,  viz. 

L  (Kiln-made  coak,  StiHed  coak.)  Made  by 
burning  the  coal  in  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove.  It  hais 
a  dull  black  color,  and  produces  an  intense  heat 
when  used  as  fuel.  The  coal  is  frequentiy  burnt 
in  a  series  of  shallow  stoves,  with  as  littie  access 
of  air  as  will  support  the  combustion,  and  the 
smoke  conducted  through  proper  horizontal  tun- 
nels to  a  capacious  brick  chamber,  100  yards  or 
more  in  length,  kept  as  cool  as  possiUe  by  a 
stream  of  water  pasmng  over  its  roof,  or  by  a  shal- 
low pond  resting  on  iL  Here  the  bituminous  va- 
pors are  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar,  along  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  sah. 
Common  coal  yields  about  3%  of  tar  when  treated 
in  this  way,  but  some  strong  bituminous  coal  will 
give  I  or  t  of  its  weight.  Thb  tar,  when  inspis- 
sated, gives  751  of  pitch»  and  20  to  24)  of  a  crude 
species  of  naphtha,  that  is  excellent  for  out-door 
painting.  The  ammonia  is  made  into  sal  ammo- 
niac. The  screenings,  or  dust-coal,  separated 
from  the  better  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  is  the  sort 
commonly  used  for  making  coak  in  ovens. 

II.  (Gas  coak.  Distilled  coak.)  The  cinder  left 
in  the  retorts  after  the  gas  has  been  distilled  ofC 
Its  color  is  gray,  and  it  only  produces  a  weak  heat 
in  burning,  not  suflicient  to  smelt  iron. 

III.  (Slate  coak.  Carbon  mineral.)  From  hi* 
tnminous  slate,  burned  in  covered  iron  pots,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making  bone-black. 
Also  burnt  in  piles.  It  is  black  and  friable.  Used 
to  clarify  liquids,  but  vastly  inferior  to  bone-black, 
and  does  not  abstract  the  lime  from  sirups. 

COBALT.  Syn.  Rboulus  or  Cobalt.  A  met- 
al discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  is  found  m 
ores,  associated  with  arsenic  and  other  metals,  and 
is  constantly  present  in  meteoric  iron. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  pass  sulphnreted  hydrogen  gas  through  the 
solution,  until  all  the  anenic  is  thrown  down  ;  filter 
and  boil  with  a  Uttlo  nitric  acid,  then  add  an  ex- 
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has  been  so  long  employed  in  this  mannfactare,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  discover ;  for  it  must  be  obvious 
that  chromate  of  soda  would  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses of  chromate  of  potassa,  the  base  being  of 
little  consequence!  so  long  as  it  forms  a  soluble 
salt  with  the  chromic  acid,  as  it  is  merely  useful 
as  a  vehicle  for  the  chromic  acid."  (C.  Watt, 
jun,) 

CHROME  RED.    Syn.  Dichromate  of  Lead. 

SUBCHROMATE  OF  DITTO.  ReD  ChROMATE  OF  DIT- 
TO. Prep.  I.  Boil  carbonate  of  lead  with  chro- 
mate of  potash,  in  excess,  until  it  assumes  a  prop- 
er color ;  wash  well  with  pure  water  and  dry  in 
the  shade. 

II.  Boil  neutral  chromate  of  lead  with  a  little 
water  of  ammonia  or  lime  water. 

III.  (Process  of  Liebig  and  Wohler.)  Fuse 
saltpetre  at  a  low  red  heat  in  a  crucible,  and 
throw  in  chrome  yellow,  by  small  portions  at  a 
time,  until  the  nitre  be  nearly  exhausted.  A 
strong  ebullition  takes  place  upon  each  addition 
of  the  pigment,  and  the  mass  becomes  black  and 
remains  so  while  hot  After  it  has  settled  for  a 
minuto  or  two,  the  fluid  part  should  be  poured  ofF, 
and,  the  mass  remaining  in  the  crucible  washed 
with  water,  and  dried  by  a  gentle  heat 

Remarks.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  con- 
ducting the  last  process,  not  to  employ  too  much 
heat,  or  to  allow  the  saline  matter  to  stand  long 
over  the  newly-formed  chrome-red,  as  th«  color  is 
thus  apt  to  change  to  a  brown  or  orange.  When 
well  managed,  the  product  has  a  crystalline  tex- 
ture, a^d  so  beautiful  a  red  color,  that  it  vies  with 
cinnabar.     It  has  been  proposed  as  a  pigment 

CHROME  YELLOW.  Syn.  Chromate  of 
Lead.  Yellow  Chromate  of  dftto.  Prep.  I. 
Add  a  filtered  solution  of  nitrate  or  acetate  of 
lead,  to  a  like  solution  of  neutral  chromate  of  pot- 
ash ;  collect  the  precipitate,  wash  it  well,  and  dry 
it  out  of  the  reach  of  sulphureted  vapors. 

II.  To  the  lye  of  chromate  of  potash,  prepared 
by  roasting  the  chrome  ore  with  nitre,  and  lixivia- 
tion  with  water,  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
and  proceed  as  before. 

Remarks.  This  substance  is  the  beautifuA  pig- 
ment employed  by  painters.  Four  shades  are 
usually  met  with  m  the  sh^,  viz.:  Pale  yellow 
or  straw  color,  yellow,  full  yellow,  and  orange. 
The  former  are  made  by  addmg  a  little  alum  or 
sulphuric  acid  to  the  solution  of  the  chromate  be- 
fore mixing  it  with  the  solution  of  lead ;  the  latter, 
by  the  addition  pf  a  little  subacetate  of  lead.  The 
darker  color  appears  to  arise  from  a  little  dichro- 
mate being  thrown  down  intimately  mixed  with 
the  neutral  chromate,  and  the  paler  shades  from  a 
slight  excess  of  acid.  I  found  a  little  alumina  in 
•ome  samples  of  pale  chrome  yellow,  which  I 
lately  examined,  and  in  one  instance  a  little  sul- 
phate of  lead. 

CHROMIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  the  metal 
ohromium  and  oxygen. 

Prep.  I.  Pure  chromic  acid  may  be  prepared 
by  transmitting  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  chromium 
hito  water  contamed  in  a  yessel  of  platinum  or  ail- 
rer,  and  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness. 

II.  By  conducting  gaseous  fluoride  <rf  chromium 
Into  a  silver  or  platmum  vessel,  the  sides  of  which 
are  just  moistened  with  water»  and  the  aperture 
•omed  with  a  piece  of  moist  paper^  the  acid  will 


be  deposited  under  the  form  of  red  acicolar  eiy» 
tals,  which  will  fill  the  vesseL 

III.  "  The  principle  upon  which  this  is  bsnd 
is,  that  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  results  frbm  Un 
decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  baryta  by  lutiiB 
acid,  is  quite  msoluble  in  concentrated  nitric  idd, 
which  I  have  verified  by  many  experiments,  and 
which  fact  was,  I  believe,  fixst  observed  by  Mr. 
Reuben  Phillips. 

"The  chromic  acid  may  be  separated  from 
the  nitrate  of  baryta  by  decantation,  or,  which  ii 
still  better,  by  filtration  through  asbestos.  Can 
must  be  taken  not  to  let  it  come  in  contact  wits 
any  organic  matter,  or  it  will  be  decomposed. 

"  The  chromic  acid  is  then  to  be  evaporated  to 
dryness,  when  the  nitric  acid  will  be  volatilixed, 
leaving  pure  chromic  acid. 

"  When  the  quantity  of  chromic  acid  prepand 
by  this  plan  is  considerable,  to  reduce  the  expenso 
as  much  as  possible,  it  will  be  as  well  to  carry  ob 
the  evaporation  so  that  the  superabundance  of  ni- 
tric acid  which  has  been  used  may  be  condeoied, 
which  may  ag^in  be  used  for  the  same  puqioie. 

"  The  only  precautions  necessary  to  enaora  the 
purity  of  the  chromic  acid  prepared  by  this  plan, 
are  the  following : — to  use  a  suiBicient  quantity  d 
nitric  acid,  and  to  take  care  that  the  nitric  acid  ii 
sufficiently  concentrated,  and  thut  it  is  pare,  othr 
erwise  the  impurities  which  it  contains  wUl  lemaia 
in  the  chromic  acid. 

"  The  chromate  of  baryta  may  be  easily  fn- 
pared  by  mixing  together  solutions  of  the  chlonb 
of  barium,  and  any  of  the  soluble  cbromatee;  be- 
fore  it  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  pure  chnouc 
acid,  it  should  be  washed  several  times."  (Chem- 
ist, iii.  266.) 

On  the  commereial  scale,  crude  chrocnio  ii  pn* 
pared  by  either  of  the  following  plans: 

IV.  To  a  saturated  solution  of  100  parts  of  duo-, 
mate  of  potash  in  water,  add  49  paits  of  aolphaiip' 
acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*845.)  This  is  the  oonunon  piocMBi 
but  the  product  contains  sulphate  of  potash. 

V.  Digest  chromate  of  baryta  in  an  equiTaleot 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water; 
after  a  few  hours  decant  the  clear  liquid. 

VL  Digest  chromate  of  lead  in  sulphuric  add  in 
equivalent  proportions. 

Mr.  Charles  Watt,  jun.,  recommends  chro- 
mate of  lime  as  a  souroe  of  chromic  acid.  Tbii 
salt  he  prepares  from  the  oxide  of  chromium,  cob- 
tained  in  the  residual  liquor  of  the  procev  of 
bleaching  with  chromic  acid,  and  this  be  effiscta  1^ 
a  very  inexpensive  proceob  The  chromic  solutioo 
is  placed  in  a  wooden  veatol,  and  slaked  lime  eao- 
tiously  added  until  the  sulphuric  or  muriatic  add 
present  is  saturated,  carefully  avoiding  excen,  i> 
oxide  of  chrome  would  be  then  precipitated.  After 
an  hour's  repose  the  clear  portion  is  decanted,  aad 
finely-slaked  lime  added,,  until  all  the  oxide  fi 
thrown  down ;  which  may  be  known  by  the  liq|W 
becoming  clear  when  allowed  to  settle.  Dnnns 
the  addition  of  the  limci  constant  agitation  raiut  be 
employed.  The  oxide  of  chromium  must  now  be 
alloweid  to  settle,  and  after  the  liquid  portion  iad^ 
canted,  washed  with  a  few  pailfuls  of  clean  watet 
After  the  latter  has  diramed  off,  the  residual  mix- 
ture of  oxide  of  chromium  and  lime  must  then  be 
placed  about  2  inches  thick  upon  a  laige  flat  ir^r 
plate,  set  evenly  over  a  fire,  and  turned  eveiy  hall 
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hforimtil  the  proccw  be  completed,  which  may  be 
blown  by  the  maas  aaBuming  a  yellow  cdor,  m- 
ilead  of  the  grayish  one  it  ptevioody  poaseflsed. 
Cue  most  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  heat, 
M  the  product  of  th»  procen  (chromate  of  lime)  ia 
mdily  decomposed,  and  aaenmes  a  ereen  color,  in 
which  case  it  is  rendered  useless.  I^m  the  chro- 
■ate  of  lime  the  acid  is  procured  by  the  action  of 
an  npivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
piueeM  has  the  great  recommendation  of  cheap- 
Ma,  and  Mr.  Watt  says  that  he  has  employed  it 
a  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Haws,  for  nearly  two 
jwn,  with  perfect  tuceess. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Pure  chromic  acid  fonns  red 
^erfstals,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
nadily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  con- 
tact with  organic  matter.  Hence  it  should  be  kept 
m  itoppered  glass  bottles,  and  its  solution  filtered 
thnogh  asbestos.  The  ease  with  which  it  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  constitutes  ita  Talue  as 
'  t  bleaching  agent  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
aiti,  in  callco-printmg,  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics, 
tallow,  oils,  &L0, 

CHROMIUM,  (from  x^/ui,  color.)  A  metal 
dinovered  by  Vanqoelin  in  1797. 

iVep.  I.  Mix  dry  chloride  of  chromium  with  oil, 
phee  the  paste  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal, 
late  on  the  cover,  and  expose  it  for  an  hour  to  an 
iatennheat    (Vauqnelin.) 

II.  Heat  the  oompoand  of  terchloride  of  chro- 
BRimi  and  ammonia  to  redness,  ,and  expose  it  to  a 
eoneat  of  dry  anunoniacal  gas.  (Liebig.) 
Y  Rtmark9,  The  product  o?  the  first  process  has  a 
whitkh-yellow  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre;  that 
of  the  aecond  is  a  black  powder.  Metallic  chro- 
miani  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

CHROMIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn,  Ses. 
WKHLouoE  OF  CmoMiuM.   Prep,  I.  Dissolve  the 
^  hydrated  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and  eyaporate  to 
Ndryaeai. 

n.  Digest  chromate  of  lead  in  muriatic  acid 
ooKd  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  throw  down  the 
aeeai  of  lead  with  snlphnreted  hydrogen. 

IIL  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  chrome 
onde  and  eharcoal  heated  to  redness,  in  a  porce- 
luD  tnbe.  The  chloride  collecta  as  a  sublimate,  of 
1  peadi  or  purple  color. 

Remarks.  By  the  fint  process  the  product  is  a 
|nea  powder,  which,  when  heated  to  400^,  be- 
eomea  porpiish  red,  and  then  forms  pure,  dry  chlo- 
ride of  cliromium.  This  process  should  be  per- 
fonned  m  a  tnbe  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CHROMIUM,  OXIDE  OF.  8yn,  Sksqdi- 
wiM  OF  Ditto,  ^rep.  To  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  add  another  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 
« long  aft  any  precipitate  falls  down.  This  must 
^  w^  washed  in  water,  and  heated  to  redness  m 
>&  earthen  crucible. 

n.  Expose  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  then  wash  out  the  potasaa  with  water. 

IIL  Expose  iHchromate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
b*lf  its  weight  of  snlphnr,  as  above. 

iVap.  A  green  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 
Foaed  with  borax  or  glass,  it  imparts  a  beautiful 
gnan  eolor.  The  emerald  owes  its  color  to  this 
»ide.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts  which  also 
have  a  green  color.  These  compounds  may  be 
inde  \ff  addmg  equal  parts  of  mnriatic  acid  and 
weohol  to  a  boing  tcMioft  of  cfaramate  of  potasti^ 
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in  water,  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  vntQ  the  red 
tint  disappears,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green 
color.  Puro  ammonia,  in  excess,  should  now  be 
added,  when  a  hydrated  green  oxide  will  subside, 
which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  acids.  Oxide  of  chrome  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  glasses  and 
enamels,  and  in  dyeing. 

Remarks,  The  above  appears  to  be  the  only  ox- 
ide of  chromium,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of 
Berzelius,  that  there  is  a  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Add  1  part 
of  aloes  to  8  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*37,  and  heat 
the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel.  When  the  first 
violent  action  is  over,  introduce  the  whole  into  a 
retort,  and  distil  to  two-thirds.  Then  add  4  parts 
more  of  nitric  acid,  and  keep  the  mixture  neariy 
at  the  boiling  point  for  some  days,  or  as  long  as  gas 
is  disengaged.  Water  should  next  be  added,  which 
will  throw  doiWn  impure  chrysammic  acid,  while 
chrysolepic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  in  so- 
lution. The  precipitate  must  be  well  washed  with 
water  combined  with  potash,  and  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  The  crystals  are  next  dissolved  in 
water,  and  nitric  acid  added,  when  a  golden  yel- 
low powder  will  be  deposited,  which  is  chrysammic 
acid. 

Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acids ; 
explodes  by  heat,  and  forms  salts,  called  chrysam- 
mates,  with  the  bases.  The  salt  of  potash,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  carmine 
red  powder,  and  when  slowly  produced  it  forms 
beautiful  small  greenish  golden  crystals.  The  salts 
of  soda  and  magnesia  are  similar.  Ammonia  forms, 
with  chrysammic  acid,  a  deep  purple  solution*, 
which  deposites  dark  green  crystals.  The  other 
salts  of  this  acid  are  all  of  great  beauty,  and  mostly 
of  various  shades  of  red,  and  exhibit  a  golden  lus- 
tre under  the  polishing  steel. 

CIDER.  Syn.  Ctdek.  Pomatium.  Cidre,  {Pr,) 
Tile  fermented  juice  of  the  apple.  Cider  and  per- 
ry were  known  to  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  calls  them  the  win$  of  apples  and 
peais.  Modem  Europe  is,  however,  indebted  toi 
the  Moors  of  Biscay,  who  introduced  its  manufae- 
ture  into  Norman^,  whence  it  spread  into  tho' 
other  provinces  of  France,  into  England,  Geiiiia-> 
ny,  Russia,  and  America.  Tlie  best  cider  made- 
at  the  present  dav  b  that  of  Normandy,  Hereford- 
shire, and  New  Jersey,  (U.  S.,)  and,  next,  that  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  last  h^  how- 
ever, very  inferior.  Cider  is  made  in  all  the  tem- 
perate clunates  of  the  world,  where  the  heat  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  grape,  and  the  cold  not 
so  sreat  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
apue. 

The  process  of  making  cider  varies  in  dlfTerent 
parts  of  England,  but  in  every  case  essentially 
consists  of-— the  collection  of  the  iiuit ;  the  expres- 
sion and  fermentation  of  the  juice ;  and  the  storing 
and  management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  apples  are  crushed  or  ground  in  a  mill,  and. 
the  pnlpi^aced  in  hafrcloth  or  coarse  canvass  bagS) 
and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  ;  the  liquor 
which  runs  off  is  put  into  casks,  and  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment This  part  of  the  process  is  oarefullywatchedf, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  haa  mibsidedy  the  Uqnot 
Ml  Faeked  <^  into  dean  eaaki..  iMve  winter  tfao- 
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"The  protoxide  of  lead,  heated  with  chlorate 
of  potaasa  in  a  glnaa  tube  closed  at  one  end»  gives 
puce  o:dde  of  lead,  (Pb  O*,)  mixed  with  a  smali 
quantity  of  minium.  On  this  new  reaction  is 
founded  the  test  which  I  propose  with  rolation  to 
the  chlorates.  It  consists  in  slowly  heating  to  fu- 
sion an  intimate  mixturo  of  the  chlorate  and  li- 
tharge in  suitable  proportion,  covering  it  with  a 
layer  of  chloride  of  sodium ;  in  treating  the  fused 
mass  with  dilute  nitric  acid ;  then  in  collecting  on 
a  filter  the  puce  oxide  obtained,  by  aid  of  which 
the  quantity  of  chlorate  employed  may  be  ap- 
proximately calculated. 

**  This  prompt  and  cheap  process  appears  to  me 
sufficiently  accurate  to  be  employed  in  the  arts." 
(Comptes  Rendus,  xiv.) 

CHLORATE  OF  BARYTA.  (Wheeler's 
proeew,)  Digest  for  a  few  minutes  a  concentra- 
ted solution  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  witli  a  slight 
excess  of  silicated  hydro-fluoric  acid.  A  precipi- 
tate of  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium 
will  subside,  and  chloric  acid  remain  in  soluijcji. 
.Filter,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  again 
filter,  when  prismatic  crystals  of  chlorate  of  bary- 
ta may  be  obtained  by  cautious  evaporation. 

Prop.,  ^c. '  Soluble  in  4  parts  of  cold  water. 
Used  to  make  chloric  acid.    This  salt  may  also 
be  formed  by  passuag  chlorine  through  a  strong 
milk  of  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  the' 
same  way  .14  in  making  chlorate  of  potassa. 

CHLOKaTE  of  POTASSA.    Syn,  Htper- 

OXYMURIATS   OF   PoTASU.      OxTMURIATE    OF  DITTO. 

Prep,  I.  Transmit  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution 
of  puro  potassa,  or  its  carbonate,  until  the  alkali 
be  completely  neutralized,  then  boil  for  a  few  min- 
utes, gently  evaporate  until  a  pellicle  forms  on  the 
,  surface,  and  set  ft  aside,  where  it  will  cool  very 
slowly.  Crystals  of  the  chlorate  will  form  as  the 
liquor  cools,  and  must  be  collected,  carefully 
washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  purified  by 
re-solution  and  cr}'8tallization.  The  mother  liquor, 
by  evaporation,  will  yield  more  crystals,  or  it  may 
be  saved  for  a  future  operation. 

Remarks.  This  operation  is  best  conducted  in  a 
Woolf's  apparatus,  or  similarly  arranged  vessels. 
When  the  process  is  about  half  completed,  as  in- 
dicated by  litmus  paper,  ceasing  to  be  darkened, 
and  beginning  to  be  blanched,  it  is  better  to  inter- 
rupt the  operation,  and  to  remove  any  chloride  of 
potassium  that  may  have  fallen  down ;  this  may 
be  washed  with  a  littlo  water,  and  the  washings 
added  to  tlie  liquor,  when  the  chlorine  should  be 
again  passed  through  the  solution.  When  the  bub- 
bles of  gas  pass  through  without, any  bei^  sensi- 
bly absorbed,  the  process  is  completed.  'Hie  gas 
tube  should  be  of  large  dimensions  at  the  end  im- 
mersed in  the  saline  solution,  and  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  does  not  get  stopped  up  with  crystals. 
In  general  the  puro  chlorate  obtained  from  the 
second  crystallization,  amounts  to  about  j^  of  the 
weight  of  the  potash  employed.  The  smallness 
of  the  product  arises  from  a  large  portion  being 
converted  into  chloride  of  potassium. 

II.  {Graham's  process.)  This  consists  in  sub- 
mitting equal  equivalents  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
and  hydrate  of  lime  mixed  with  water,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  chlorine,  in  a  similar  way  to  the  above. 

III.  (Liebig's  process.)     a.    The  chlorine  is 
into  a  mixture  of  one  equivalent  of  chlo- 


ride of  potassium,  and  6  eqaivklents  of  hydnia  of 
lime,  previously  stirred  with  water  to  the  caiMiBt 
ence   of  a  thin  paste,  whereby  the  lime  oiiitas 
with  the  chlorine,  forming  chloride  of 
and  the  chloride  of  potassium  is  convezted 
chlorate  potassa ;  the  latter  is  then  separated  b/ 
crystallization.    (Buchuer's  Repert.) 

b.  Heat  chloride  of  lime  in  water  until  it  oeans 
to  aflTect  vegetable  colors,  then  dissolve  it  in  hot 
water,  concentrate  by  evaporation,  and  add  efal»> 
ride  of  potassium.  Ailer  cooling,  a  quantity  of 
crystals  of  chlorate  of  potassa  are  obtained.  ChkK 
ride  of  lime,  of  so  bad  a  quality  as  to  be  woithlesi 
for  other  purposes,  may  be  employed ;  henoe  tJbii 
is  a  very  economical  process. 

IV.  ( Fee's  process.)  Heat  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  marking  18  or  20°  Baume,  in  a 
leaden  or  cast-iron  vessel,  and  when  hot,  ditswiliii 
therein  enough  chloride  of  potassium,  to  raae  tba 
hydrometer  3  or  4  degrees;  then  concentrat* 
quickly,  but  cautiously,  untU  the  gravity  of  30  or 
31°  Baume  be  obtained,  and  set  it  aside  to  oys- 
tallize.  The  mother  water,  conceuU(.ted  to  36°, 
will  yield  more  crystals.  By  re-solution  in  watery 
concentrating  to  15  or  16°,  filtering  and  again 
cooling,  pure  chlorate  of  potassa  will  be  obtained 
This  is  a  good  and  economical  process. 

V.  {Patent  process  of  M,  Romer.)  This  con- 
sists in  placing  pure  carbonate  of  potassa  on  Bfadves 
in  an  air-tight  chamber,  communicating  with  a 
retort,  filled  with  the  materials  for  generating 
chlorine,  by  which  the  alkali  becomes  surrounded 
with  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  The  operation  is 
allowed  to  proceed  for  12  hours  without  interfe- 
rence, after  which,  the  heat  of  a  water  bath  is 
applied  to  the  retort  for  6  hours  longer.  The  ap- 
paratus is  now  opened,  and  the  chlorate  of  potassa 
thus  formed,  is  purified  and  freed  from  muriate  by 
solution  and  crystallization.  The  materials  for 
generating  the  chlorine,  are— <:rystallized  peroxide 
of  manganese,  in  fine  powder,  10  lbs. ;  plumbago 
10  lbs. ;  common  salt  30  lbs. ;  strongest  oil  of  vit- 
riol 20  lbs. ;  water  16  lbs. ;  the  weight  of  the  car- 
bonate of  potassa  placed' upon  the  shelves  is  10  lbs 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  product  obtained 
by  this  process,  I  cannot  Bpeak  as  to  its  value. 

Prop.,  Use%  ^c.  Crystallizes  in  four  and  six 
sided  pearly  scales;  dissolves  in  16  parts  of  water 
at  60°,  and  in  2^  parts  at  2L2°.  At  about  450°, 
it  undergoes  the  igneous  fusion,  and  on  increasing 
the  heat  almost  to  redness,  effervescence  ensues, 
and  pure  oxygen  gas  is  given  off  It  yields  39*15| 
by  weight  of  Uiis  gas,  (Ure,)  and  becomes  changed 
into  chloride  of  potassium.  It  will  bear  a  beat 
of  G00°  Fahr.  without  undergoing  any  change. 
When  mixed  with  inflammable  substances,  and 
triturated,  heated,  or  subjected  to  a  smart  blow,  it 
explodes  with  great  violence.  It  also  fulminates 
when  thrown  into  strong  acids.  As  a  medicine, 
it  is  stimulant  and  diuretic  Dose.  5  to  15  gr.  or 
more.  It  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  fireworks,  oxygen  gas,  lucifer  matches,  &€., 
and  was  formeriy  used  to  fill  percussion  caps,  but 
was  abandoned  for  fulminating  mercury,  as  it  was 
found  to  rust  the  nippfes  of  the  guns,  which  tb« 
latter  doos  not  do. 

The  following  experiments  with  this  salt,  which 
are  mentioned  in  most  chemical  works,  may  amuse 
the  young  experimentalists — ^Rub  2  gr.  into  powdsr 
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m  a  mortar,  add  1  gr.  of  ■olphor,  mix  them  well 
by  gratia  tzituratioii,  then  collect  the  powder  .oto 
a  beap)  and  preas  upon  it  mddenly  and  forcibly 
witii  the  pestle ;  a  loud  detonation  will  ensue.  If 
Ike  mixture  be  wrapped  ip  strong  paper,  and  struck 
with  a  hammer,  the  report  will  be  still  louder. 
5  gr.  of  the  salt,  mixed  in  the  same  manner  with 
%  of  charcoal,  will  be  mflamed  by  strong  tritura- 
tioii,  especially  if  a  grain  or  two  of  sulphur  be 
added,  but  without  much  noise.  If  a  little  sugar 
be  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  the  chlorate,  and 
A  little  BtroQg  sulphuric  add  poured  on  it,  a  sudden 
asd  vehement  inflammation  will  ensue ;  but  this 
experiment  requires  caution,  as  well  as  the  follow- 
iBg.  To  1  gr.  of  the  powdered  salt  in  a  mortar, 
mU  ^  a  gr.  of  phosphorus ;  it  will  detonate  with  a 
loud  report,  on  the  gentlest  trituration.  In  this 
experiment  the  hand  should  be  defended  by  a 
giofe,  and  great  care  should  be  taken  that  none 
of  the  ph(»pborus  get  into  the  eyes.  Phosphorus 
oay  be  inflamed  by  it  under  water,  by  putting 
into  a  wine  glass  1  part  of  phosphorus  and  2  of 
the  chlorate,  nearly  filling  the  glass  with  water, 
and  then  pouring  in,  through  a  glass  tube  reach- 
ing to  the  bottom,  3  or  4  parts  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Tbii  experiment,  too,  is  very  hazardous  to  the 
eyes.  If  olive  or  lineeed  oil  be  taken  instead  of 
piioiphorus,  it  may  be  inflamed  by  similar  means 
OB  the  surface  of  the  water.  This  salt  should  not 
be  kept  mixed  with  sulphur,''br  perhaps  any  in- 
flammable substance,  as  in  this  state  it  has  been 
knovn  to  detonate  spontaneously.  The  addition 
of  wlphuric  acid  to  such  mixtures  inmiediately 
eanne  them  to  inflame  and  explode ;  but  this  ex- 
perimeot  does  not  succeed  with  diamond  powder. 
(Cbenevix.) 

Pur.  The  usual  impurity  is  muriate  of  potash. 
'Hub  is  readily  detected  by  adding  a  few  drops  of 
I  Bolation  of  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  give  a 
eoidjr  white  precipitate  soluble  in  liquor  of  ammo* 
oia,  if  a  muriate  be  present,  whereas  the  solution 
will  remain  clear,  if  the  salt  be  pure.  Th6  te$t9 
ve  the  same  as  those  mentioned  under  chlorate. 
The  salt  may  be  known  to  contain  potash,  by  the 
tetts  described  under  the  article  potassa,  and  may 
thus  be  distinguished  firom  chlorate  of  soda. 

CHLORATE  MATCHES.  Pnp,  Chlorate 
of  potaasa  30  gis. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  10  grs. ; 
powdered  lump  sugar  8  gn. ;  powdered  gum  ara- 
bic  5  giB. ;  vermilion  enough  to  color.  Proc.  Re- 
doee  the  chlorate  to  fine  powder  in  a  marble  or 
vedgevood-ware  mortar,  then  place  it  on  a  stone 
■tab,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and  mix  them  all 
together  with  a  wooden  or  bone  knife,  adding  just 
mffieient  water  to  Ihake  a  paste.  Into  this  mix- 
ture the  points  of  matches,  made  of  slips  of  thin 
wwd  or  paateboard,  are  to  be  dipped,  and  after- 
wards carefolty  dried  in  a  moderately  warm  situa- 
tion. 

Rtmmrks.  These  matches,  dipped  into  a  little 
nlpHuric  acid,  or  exposed  to  smart  friction,  unme- 
(^iely  enflame.  The  risk  of  spilling  the  acid  may 
be  avoided  by  placing  a  little  asbestos  in  the  bottle, 
ud  pooring  thereon  only  as  much  sulphuric  acid 
^  the  asbestos  will  absorb.  It  is  only  the  compo- 
"ilioo  on  the  match  that  should  be  touched  with 
Jl»  acid,  for  if  the  wood  be  well  wetted  it  will  not 
ooHL  To  ensure  success  it  is  best  to  dip  them  into 
BMlted  brimstone  to  the  heigl|t  of  about  |  of  an 
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mch  before  api^ing  the  composition,  tliesr 
matches  once  occupi^  the  place  that  Lucifers  did 
a  few  years  since,  and  that  Congreves  do  now. 

CHLORATE,  PRIMING,  (rom  Gun&)  Prep. 
Pulverize  the  best  gunpowder,  and  make  it  into  a 
paste  wKh  water ;  then  add  half  its  weight  of  chlo- 
rate of  potassa,  and,  while  semi-fluid,  drop  it  into 
the  empty  copper  cape;  place  them  aside  in  a 
warm  situation  to  dry. 

Remarkf.  The  same  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served in  mixing  the  ingredients,  as  directed  in  the 
last  article.  This  priming  is  now  superseded  by 
fulminating  mercury,  which,  as  before  observed, 
does  not  rust  the  nipple  and  foul  the  touchhole, 
like  the  chlorate  mixture. 

CHLORATES,  (PER-.)  Salts  formed  by  the 
union  of  perchloric  acid  with  the  bases.  The  per- 
chlorate  of  potassa  may  be  formed  by  adding  well- 
dried  and  finely-powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  ui 
small  portioiui  at  a  time,  to  an  equal  weight  of  con- 
centrated oil  of  vitriol,  gently  warmed  in  an  oped 
vessel.  The  bisulphate  of  potassa  formed  must 
then  be  washed  off  with  a  little  cold  water,  and 
the  residuum  of  perchlorate  dissolved  in  boiling 
water  and  cr3^allized.  Remarke.  These  salts  are 
distinguished  from  the  chlorates  by  not  turning  yel- 
low with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  other  perchloratea 
may  be  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  the 
base.  The  perchlorate  of  potassa  requires  65  times 
its  weight  of  cold  water  for  its  solution,  while  the 
chlorate  only  requires  16. 

CHLORIC  ACID.  An  acid  composed  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen. 

Prep,  Dissolve  chlorate  of  baryta  in  16  times  its 
weight  of  water;  then  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
untu  all  the  baryta  be  precipitated  as  sulphate. 
The  clear  liquid  may  then  be  concentrated  by  eva- 
poration until  it  acquires  a  thin  oily  consistence. 

Prope,  In  this  state  it  has  a  yellowish  tint, 
emits  a  smell  like  nitric  acid,  and  sets  fire  to  pa- 
per and  other  dry  organic  matter  thrown  into  it. 
ny  heat  it  is  ipsolved  into  chlorine  and  oxygen.  It 
may  be  readily  detected  by  its  forming  chlorate  of 
potaasa  with  that  of  alkali. 

CHLORIC  ACID,  '(PfiR-.)  A  compound  of 
chlorine  and  oxygen,  containing  3  eq.  more  of  the 
latter  than  the  last  acid. 

Prep.  Put  any  quantity  of  powdered  perchlorate 
of  potassa  into  a  retort,  and  pour  thereon  ^  its 
weight  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water.  Heat  most  now 
be  applied,  and  as  it  rises  to  284^  F.,  vapors  of 
this  acid  will  pass  <Wer  and  condense  as  a  color- 
less liquid  in  the  receiver. 

Remarks.  This  k  a  more  stable  compound  than 
chloric  acid,  and  does  not  inflame  organic  sub- 
stances. By  distilling  it  from  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid,  Serullas  obtained  it  in  a  solid  form.  In 
this  state  it  hisses  when  thrown  into  water,  like 
red-hot  iron. 

CHLORIDES.  Compounds  of  chlorine  with 
the  bases  in  definite  proportions.  The  tests  for  the 
chlorides  are  the  same  as  for  chlorine.  (See  Chlo- 
miNB.) 

CHLORIDES  OF  CARBON.  Prep.  I.  {Per- 
chloride.)  Expose  the  oily  compound  formed  by 
mixing  equal  volumes  of  moist  chlorine  and  de- 
fiant gas,  to  the  db«ct  solar  rays  in  a  vessel  full  of 
chl(Hrine  gas.    Hydroehlorio  acid  is  given  off  ani 
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peichloride  of  carbon  formed.  Propg.  Solid  ;imelk 
somewhat  like  camphor ;  it  is  twice  as  heavy  as 
water,  fusible,  volatile ;  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oUs,  and  slightly  so  in  water ;  combustible. 

II.  (Protochloride,)  When  the  perchloride  of 
carbon  is  passed  through  a  glass  or  porcelam  tube 
filled  with  fragments  of  glass  or  rock  cr]r8tal  heat- 
ed to  rednesi,  chlorine  is  separated,  and  a  vapor 
fomied,  which  must  be  condensed  by  the  applica- 
tion of  cold.  This  is  the  protochloride  of  carbon. 
Prdp,  Liquid,  limpid,  and  colorless ;  vaporizes  at 
165*  F. 

CHLORINE.  Syfu  Oztmuuatio  Acid.  An 
elementary  substance  discovered  by  Scheele  in 
1774,  and  named  by  him  dephlc^isticated  marine 
acid.  It  was  afterwards  called  by  the  French 
chemists  oxygenized  and  ozymuriatie  acid,  on  the 
supposition  of  its  being  a  compound  of  muriatic  acid 
and  oxygen.  .In  1809,  Gay  Lussac  and  Ther- 
nard  suggested  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple substance  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Sir  H.  Davy 
to  prove  the  truth  of  this  suggestion.  After  some 
researches,  in  which  every  method  of  decomposing 
it  was  tried  that  genius  and  experience  could  sug- 
gest, he  declared  it  to  be  a  simple  body,  and  gave 
It  its  present  name,  (from  xAm^^,  green,)  on  account 
of  its  color. 

Prep*  I:  Mix  together  in  a  glass  flask  or  retort 


strong  muriatic  acid  with  half  of  its  weiglit  of 
finely-powdered  peroxide  of  mansfanese.  Chkmnik 
gas  is  immediately  evolved  even  in  the  oold,  but 
much  more  rapidly  on  the  application  of  a  gentJs 
heat  Remarke.  Thii  gas  most  be  collected  in 
clean  dry  bottles  by  displacement  The  tube  con- 
ducting the  gas  must  reach  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bottle,  when  the  chlorine,  being  heavier  than  the 
air,  will  displace  the  latter,  without  mixing  with  it 
The  bottle  is  known  to  be  fall  by  the  gas  ovar- 
flowing  the  mouth,  which  is  easily  perceived  by  its 
green  color.  The  bottle  must  now  be  cloeed  np 
with  an  accurately-fitting  stopper,  previoQsJy 
greased,  and  an  empty  one  put  in  its  place,  which 
must  be  subsequently  treated  in  like  manner.  To 
free  the  gas  entirely  from  muriatic  acid,  it  may  be 
passed  through  water ;  and  to  render  it  dry,  it  may 
be  passed  over  dry  chloride  of  calcium.  Chlorine 
gas  may  also  be  collected  ^  ver  a  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 

II.  Pour  conmion  muriatic  add,  diluted  with  an 
equal  weight  of  water,  upon  half  its  weight  of 
chloride  of  lime,  and  proceed  as  before. 

III.  Pour  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  water 
upon  a  mixture  of  common  salt  and  binoxide  oi 
manganese  previously  placed  in  a  retort      Tlie 
proportions  ordered  by  difierent  authocities  vary; 
the  following  are  the  principal : 


Brand  . 
Liebig  . 
Thernard 
Graham 


4  water 
2    " 


5  acid 
2 


(( 


(( 


4    «  ....        4 

as  much  dilute  acid  as  contains   13  of  oil  vitriol 


3  oxide  8  salt 

2     «  3  «« 

2    «  3  « 

6    "  8  " 


Remarke.  The  first  or  second  proceas  is  the 
most  convenient  for  small  experiments  in  the  la- 
boratory, and  the  latter  may  be  adopted  where 
peroxide  of  manganese  cannot  be  procured.  The 
third  is  the  cheapest  method,  and  that  employed 
on  the  large  scale.  Mr.  Julius  Seybel  has  lately 
taken  out  a  patent  for  improvements  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphate  of  soda  and  chlorine,  which  are 
formed  by  one  operation.  This  is  done  by  decom-* 
posing  common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  in  closed 
vesseb  of  lead,  or  lined  with  lead,  having  heat  ap- 
plied externally ;  and  in  employing  the  vapor  of 
the  muriatic  acid  thus  formed  to  act  on  manga- 
nese immersed  in  water,  such  vapor  being  con- 
ducted below  and  permitted  to  escape  upwards 
through  the  water  and  manganese. 

Prop.  Chlorine  is  a  gaseous  substance,  possess- 
ing a  yellowish  green  color,  a  pungent  suffocating 
odor,  and  an  astringent  taste.  Its  most  remarka- 
ble properties  are,  its  power  of  destroying  almost 
all  vegetable  and  animal  colors,  and  the  putrid 
odor  oif  decomposing  organic  matter;  hence  its 
value  as  a  bleaching  agent,  and  as  a  disinfectant  and 
fumigant  Water  absorbs  twice  its  volume  of  this 
gas,  and  acquires  a  yellowish  color.  Under  a  pres- 
sure of  about  four  atmospheres  it  condenses  mto  a 
yellow  transparent  liquid.  With  the  bases,  chlorine 
forms  an  important  series  of  compounds,  called 
chlorides,  chlorurets,  or  muriates,  of  which  calomel 
and  common  salt  may  be  taken  as  examples,  the 
first  being  a  chloride  of  mercury,  and  the  second 
of  sodium.  The  metallic  chlorides  are  mostly  solid 
at  common  temperatures,  and  all,  save  two,  (mer- 
cury and  silver,)  soluble  in  water.  They  are  fusi- 
ble, and  often  crystalline.  The  chlorides  of  tin, 
mtimony,  arsenic,  and  mercury,  are  volatile  and 


sublime  unchanged.  The  chlorides  are  generaBy 
colorless,  and  resemble  the  salts  in  appearance. 
They  are  mostly  decomposed  by  a  strong  heat 
They  are  not  decomposed  by  pure  anhydrous  sol- 
phuric  acid,  but  readily  so  by  oil  of  vitriol.  The 
metallic  chlorides  may  generally  be  formed  by  the 
direct  action  of  chlorine  on  the  metals  at  common 
temperatures,  and  in  many  instances  the  union  is 
accompanied  by  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat 
They  may  also  be  firequently  fonned  by  disstdving 
the  oxides,  carbonates,  or  hydrates  of  the  bases,  in 
muriatic  acid,  And  crystallizing,  or  ai^lying  heat, 
until  all  the  water  is  expelled.  Chlorine  has  such 
a  strong  attraction  for  the  metals  that  it  displaces 
oxygen  in  neariy  all  cases  at  a  red  beat 

Teete.  This  gas  is  readily  distinguished  from 
other  gases  by  its  color,  odor,  and  bleaching  pn^ 
erties.  It  forms  a  white  curdy  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  (chloride  of  silver,)  which  is  inso- 
luble in  nitric  acid,  but  readily  so  m  liquid  ammo- 
nia, and  ki  blackened  by  light  Its  aqueous  solu- 
tion dissolves  gold  leaf,  and  inMantly  blackens  a 
piece  of  silver  plunged  into  it.  It  rapiclly  destroys 
the  color  of  iodide  of  starch,  solution  of  indigo,  lit- 
mus, and  turmeric.  The  soluble  chlorides  may  be 
readily  detected  by  acidulating  their  solutions  with 
nitric  acid,  and  then  adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  when  chloride  of  silver  will  be  precipitated* 
and  may  be  recognised  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  insoluble  chlorides  may  be  tested  by  digesting 
them  in  a  little  liquor  of  potaasa,  when  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium  will  be  formed,  which  may 
be  treated  as  a  liquid  chloride;  or  the  chloride 
may  be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with 
nitrate  of  silver  as  before.  A  simple  method  of 
detecting  free  chlorine  is  to  hold  a  rod,  dipped  in 
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water  of  ammonia,  over  it,  when  white  ftunea  of 
nl  ammoniac  wili  bo  fonned  ;  thia,  ooapled  with 
tin  property  of  bleaching  colors,  may,  in  most 
OMM,  be  taken  an  evidence  of  the  presence  of  this 
nbBtance.    (See  Chloeomktrt.) 

Ant.  When  the  fumes  of  chlorine  are  inhaled, 
it  proTfis  an  initative  pcMson.  The  beet  antidotes 
an  said  to  be  ammoniacal  gas  or  the  vapors  of  warm 
water,  of  wine,  or  of  ether.  The  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle once  sofiered  severely  from  getting  a  full  in- 
^iration  of  this  gas,  by  the  bursting  of  a  large  ves- 
nI  employed  in  its  manafactore,  and  which  was 
iiill  ai  the  time.  For  a  minute  or  two  he  was 
eampletely  overcome ;  but,  on  being  removed  into 
tlw  fresh  air,  he  rapidly  recovered,  and,  with  the 
eioqition  of  a  vioUnt  and  convulsive  cough,  which 
liited  aeveral  hooxs,  felt  even  better  than  he  did 
before.  The  gas  appeared  to  have  acted  both  as 
a  mental  and  bodily  stimulant  Every  known  an- 
tidote was  tried  in  this  case,  but  without  any  ap- 
parent  advantage.  The  effects  gradually  wore  off*, 
after  the  lapse  of  seven  or  eight  hours. 

CHLORINE,  LIQUID.  Sifn.  Oztmuriatic 
Acid  OxmumiATic  Watke.  Solution  of  Chlo- 
un.  Chlorutk  Watkr.  DKrHLoaisricATED 
Snarr  of  Salt.  Prep.  I.  (Aqua  Chlorinii,  P.  D.) 
111x87  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  with  134  of  water, 
tad  pour  it  upon  100  parts  of  dried  muriate  of  soda 
lod  30  parte  of  oxide  of  manganese,  previously 
nixed  together  and  placed  in  a  retort.  Conduct 
Uie  eae  evolved  into  200  parts  of  distilled  water. 

IL  {AqtM  Chhrinei,  P.  E.)  Muriate  of  soda 
fiOgia;  red  oxide  of  lead  350  j^rs. ;  triturate  to- 
gether, and  put  them  into  fj  viij  of  distilled  water 
eontaioed  in  a  stoppered  bottle  ;  then  add  2  fluid 
dnchna  of  sulphuric  acid,  put  in  the  stopper,  and 
agitate  occasionaUy  until  tlie  oxide  of  lead  turns 
wiute.  The  clear  liquid  (after  subsidence)  is  to  be 
peared  off  into  another  stoppered  bottle. 

III.  Pass  chlorine  gas,  procured  by  any  of  the 
oethode  Rumtioned  under  Chlorine,  into  water, 
BBtil  it  will  absorb  no  more. 

CHLORTTES.  Salts  formed  of  the  chlorous 
Kid  withnhe  basea  The  alkaline  chlorite*  may 
be  formed  by  passmg  a  current  of  chlorous  acid 
gM  into  a  solution  of  the  pure  alkalis.  They  are  so- 
labb  and  remarkable  for  their  bleaching  and  ox- 
idizing properties. 

CHLORITES,  (HYPO-.)  These  are  formed 
bj  the  action  of  chlorine  gas  on  the  salifiable  bases. 
Chloride  of  lime,  soda,  and  potash  are  said  by 
Mme  to  be  hypochlorites,  but  this  is  undecided  ;  in 
fact,  the  very  existence  of  the  hypochlorites  has 
been  denied. 

CHLORO-CARBONIC  ACID.  Syn,  Phos- 
sm.  CuLoxo-cARBONOVB  AciD.  Prep.  Expose 
eqaai  Tolomes  of  carbonic  oxide  and  dry  dilorine 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  or  diffused  daylight  In  the 
fint  caae  combination  ensues  in  a  few  minutes,  in 
the  lecond  after  a  few  hours.  Prep,  A  colorieas 
gUi  having  a  disagipeable  odor;  easily  decom- 
pMed,  especially  by  water. 
.  CHLOROxMETER.  Syn.  Chlorimxtxe.  An 
lodnunent  for  testing  the  strength  of  chlorides. 

CHLOROMETRY.  iSyii,  Chlorimbtry.  Chlo- 
«»ra«,  (Fr.)  The  process  or  operation  of  tfst- 
■ng  the  decoloring  power  of  the  compounds  of  chlo- 
°>B-  It  is  principally  applied  to  those  met  with  in 
««»mercer-the  chlorides  of  lime,  potash,  and  so- 


da. Among  the  nnme.-ou8  tests  proposed  for  thii 
purpose,  the  following  appear  to  be  those  moat 
worthy  of  notice. 

I.  {Dalion't  teet)  Weigh  exactly  78  grs.  of 
pure  proto-sulphate  of  iron,  previously  dried  by 
strong  pressure  between  the  folds  of  cloth,  and  dis- 
solve it  in  2  oz.  of  distilled  water,  to  which  add  a 
few  drops  of  muriatic  or  sulphuric  acid.  Next 
weigh  out  exactly  50  gn.  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
well  mix  it  in  a  mortar  with  2  oz.  of  tepid  water, 
and  pour  the  mixture  into  a  graduated  tube  or*al- 
kalimeter.  Then  fill  the  measure  up  to  0  with  the 
washings  of  the  mortar.  The  whole  should  be  now 
well  mixed,  by  placing  the  thumb  over  the  orifice 
and  shaking  it  The  solution  of  chloride  of  lime 
is  next  to  be  gradually  and  cautiously  added  to  the 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  until  the  latter  be  com- 
pletely peroxidized,  which  may  be  known  when  it 
ceases  to  be  affected  by  the  red  prussiate  of  potash. 
The  latter  test  is  applied  by  putting  a  drop  of  its 
solution  upon  a  white  plate,  and  touching  it  with 
the  point  of  a  glass  stirrer  or  rod,  dipped  in  the 
liquor  under  examination.  As  soon  as  the  test  in- 
dicates that  enough  of  the  solution  of  the  chloride 
has  been  added,  the  number  of  measures  poured 
from  the  alkalimeter  must  be  carefully  obBerved, 
from  whence  the  richness  of  the  sample  may  be 
estimated,  as  follows: — As  100  of  the  alkalimeter 
diviaioius  contain  exactly  50  gn.  of  the  chloride, 
each  measure  will  contain  half  a  grain,  and,  con- 
sequently, any  number  of  measures  consumed,  will 
represent  half  that  number  of  grains  of  the  chlo- 
ride under  examination ;.  and  the  weight  of  the 
chloride  thus  used  will  have  contained  10  grs.  of 
chlorine — the  constant  quantity  of  that  substance 
required  to  peroxide  the  given  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  Thus  ; — If  80  measures  of  the  liquor  in 
the  alkalimeter  be  consumed,  tliis  quantity  will 
have  contained  40  grs.  of  the  chloride  and  10  grams 
of  chlorine.  By  dividing  1000  by  this  number,  thd 
per  centage  of  chlorine  will  be  obtained,  thus : 


1000 
40 


=:25jt. 


The  above  method  admits  of  much  greater  ac- 
curacy, if  the  chloride  of  lime  be  dissolved  in  tepid 
water,  placed  in  a  Schuster's  alkalimeter,  previ- 
ously weighed,  and  the  solution  made  up  to  ex- 
actly 1000  gn.  when  cold.  The  quantity  con- 
sumed may  here  be  ascertained  with  great  exact- 
ness. Every  grain  of  the  solution  will  be  only 
equal  to  ^^g-  of  a  grain  of  the  chloride.  The  quan- 
tity of  tne  solution  consumed  is  determined  by 
weighmg  the  alkaluneter  before  and  after  the  op- 
eration. The  difference  is  the  quantity  that  has 
been  used. 

A  modification  of  this  plan  has  been  suggested 
by  Mr.  Crum.  He  proposes  to  make  the  solution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  hi  a  stoppered  bottle,  and 
to  add  the  chloride  in  the  state  of  powder  from  a 
weighed  quantity. 

II.  {Crum^e  procese.)  Mix  equal  weights  of  wa- 
ter and  muriatic  acid,  and  dissolve  therein  cast- 
iron  borings  until  saturated.  To  ensure  perfect 
saturation  a  large  excess  of  iron  is  employed,  and 
the  liquid  kept  at  the  heat  of  boiling  water  for 
some  time.  One  measure  of  the  solution,  marking 
40°  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1*200,)  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1-048.) 
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This  forms  the  proof  sohition,  which,  if  mixed  with  6 
or  8  parts  of  water,  is  quite  colorless,  but  chloride  of 
lime  occasions  the  production  of  peracetate  of  iron, 
wluch  ^yee  it  a  red  color. 

The  above  proof-solution  is  then  poured  into  12 
two-oz.  vials,  of  exactly  equal  diameten,  to  the 
amount  of  ^  of  their  capacity;  these  are  filled  up 
with  bleaching;  liquid  of  various  strengths ;  the  first 
at  -i^  of  a  degree  of  Twaddle,  the  second  -j^,  and 
80  on  up  to  If  or  1°.  They  are  then  well  corked 
up,  and,  after  agitation,  arranged  side  by  side  on 
a  tray,  furnished  with  holes  to  receive  them,  in 
the  manner  represented  in  the  engraving.    A  se- 
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nes  of  test  vials  are  thus  formed,  showing  the  vari- 
ous shades  of  color  that  the  solutions  of  the  given 
strengths  are  capable  of  producing.  To  ascertain 
the  strength  of  an  unknown  sample  of  bleachmg 
liquor,  the  proof  solution  of  iron  is  put  into  a  vial, 
exactly  similar  to  the  12  previously  used,  and  in 
precisely  the  same  proportion,  (J.)  The  vial  is 
then  filled  up  with  the  bleaching  liquor,  well 
shaken,  and  placed  beside  that  one  of  the  12  al- 
ready prepared  which  it  most  resembles  in  color. 
The  number  on  that  via!  expresses  the  strengtli  of 
the  sample  under  examination,  in  -j^ths  of  a  de- 
gree of  Twaddle's  hydrometer. 

Table  exhibiting  the  quantity  of  Bleaching  Liquid, 
at  6°  on  Twaddle's  scale,  (sp.  g^r.  1*030,)  requi- 
red to  be  added  to  a  weaker  liquor,  to  raise  it  to 
the  given  strengths.  Adapted  from  Mr.  Crum's 
table  by  Mr.  Cooley. 


Strength 
of  sample 
inJjO. 

Required 
Strength. 

Proportion! 

Given 
Sample. 

\  required^ 

Liquor 
at  6°. 

Parts. 

Part 

Water. 

^ 

8 

1 

94 

2 

do. 

11 

3 

do. 

13J 

4 

do. 

17 

5 

do. 

23 

6 

do. 

35 

7 

do. 

71 

Water. 

6  O 

dow 

11 

1 

13i 

2 

do. 

17 

3 

da 

23 

4 

do. 

35 

5 

do. 

71 

Water. 

1 

£ 

17 
23 

2 

da 

35 

3 

da 

71 

Water. 

^ 

23 

1 

35 

:s 

do. 

71 

f\a 
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Remarks.  The  preceding  method  is  adminbiif 
suited  for  weak  solutions,  such  as  are  employed  fiir 
bleachmg  textile  fabrics,  and  is  well  adapted  (froa 
its  simplicity)  to  the  purposes  of  practicai  men.  It 
is  employed  in  many  of  the  Scotch  bleaching 
honses. 

According  to  Mr.  Crum,  the  range  of  stxength 
within  which  cotton  is  safe,  is  very  limited.  A 
solution  at  1^  of  Twiddle's  scale,  (sp.  gr.  1-005,)  ii 
not  more  than  safe,  while  one  at  (^  is  scaieelj 
sufficiently  strong  for  the  first  operation  on  stont 
cloth,  unless  it  be  packed  more  loosely  than  OBoaL 
(Trans.  Glasgow  Phil.  Soa) 

IIL  (Ure's  test)  This  consists  in  adding  wita 
of  ammonia  of  a  known  strength,  tinged  with 
litmus,  to  a  solution  of  a  given  weight  of  the  chle- 
ride,  until  the  whole  of  the  chlorine  be  neutraiiiedt 
which  is  known  by  the  color  ceasing  to  be  destroy- 
ed. From  the  quantity  of  ammonia  consumed,  the 
strength  is  estimated.  During  the  above  proccsi 
azote  is  evolved,  and  the  estimation  cf  the  voloras 
thus  liberated  has  been  proposed  as  a*  iother  easy 
method  of  chlorimetry  by  Dr.  Ure. 

This  gentleman  recommends  the  two  substaneei 
to  be  mixed  in  an  inverted  and  graduated  syphM 
tube  over  mercury.  (See  Engraving.)  **Tfa0 
shut  end  a  and  the  open  end  b,  are  both 
graduated  to  one  scale  ;  for  example,  to 
-pj^  of  an  mch,  or  to  gram  or  10  grain 
measures.  The  tube  is  to  be  filled  with 
mercury,  and  then  10  measures  of  it  are 
to  be  displaced  at  the  open  end,  by  in- 
serting a  wooden  plug.  Thb  space 
being  filled  with  a  solution  of  a  given 
weight  of  chloride  of  lime,  is  to  be  turn- 
ed up  into  the  shut  end,  by  covering  the 
open  end  with  the  finger  and  inverting 
the  tube;  a  few  drops  of  water  may  be  KOt 
through  to  wash  the  mercury.  The  ammonia 
being  now  let  up  will  cause  a  reaction,  and  eviArt 
a  quantity  of  azote,  equivalent  to  the  chlorine  pres- 
ent The  action  may  be  accelerated  by  holdiof 
the  sealed  end  of  the  tube  over  the  flame  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  The  mercury  is  protected  from  the 
chlorine  by  the  ammonia ;  and  should  any  notioD 
be  entertained  of  such  an  action,  the  ammonia 
may  be  let  up  first.  I  have  made  iunnmerabie 
researches  over  mercury,  with  a  detached  appa- 
ratus of  this  kind,  which  combines  precision  wKh 
rapidity  of  result"     (Ure's  Diet  Arts.) 

IV.  {Process  of  M.  Gay  Lussac.)  One  pait 
of  the  best  indigo  is  dissolved  in  9  parts  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  by  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat  Thia 
solution  is  then  mixed  with  distilled  water,  in  sudi 
proportion,  that  1  volume  of  chlorine  gas  shall  ex- 
actly  decolor  10  volumes  of  this  solution.  Each 
measure  so  decolored  is  called  a  degree,  and  each 
degree  is  divided  into  fifths.  5  grains  of  the  best 
chloride  of  lime,  dissolved  in  500  grain  measures  of 
water,  will  possess  the  above  power,  and  indicate 
10°  or  proof,  and  will  decolos  10  times  its  volume 
of  the  indigo  solution.  The  objections  to  this  meth- 
od of  chlorimetry  are,  that  the  iudigo  solution 
alters  by  keeping,  and  that  it  is  not  adapted  f(ff 
testing  strong  solutioiyi  of  chloride  of  lime.  ^'I 
have  tried  the  indigo  test  in  many  wap,  but  never 
could  confide  in  it"     (Ure.) 

CHLORO-NITROUS  GAS.  A  gaseous  com- 
ponnd,  discovered  by  E.  Davy.     It  is  obtaiaed 
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bf  treating  fused  ehlondo  of  lodiiimy  poUMimn, 
•r  ealeiom,  in  powder,  with  ae  much  etiong  nitric 
leid  ss  is  nifficient  to  wet  it,  when  this  gaa  k 
eroived.  Prop.  It  has  an  orange  color,  ameUs 
like  cbloriDe,  and  bleachea.    Soluble  in  water. 

GHLOROPHYrL.  Syn,  Chloeopbilb. 
CHU>Ronnn.B.  The  green  coloring  matter  con- 
tained in  the  leaves,  stalks,  unripe  fruit,  and  juices 
of  mo^  plants.  It  ia  extracted  by  ether,  and  pa- 
lified  by  successiTe  solutiona  in  alcohol  and  muriatic 
icid ;  fipom  the  last  it  is  precipitated  pure  by  water. 

PropJ  A  dark  green  mass,  producing  a  grass- 
giMQ  powder.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol, 
•eidi,  alkalis,  and  oils.  If  an  earthy  or  metallic 
nit  be  mixed  with  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  an 
alkaline  carbonate  be  added,  the  earth  or  oxide  is 
tfaroira  down  in  combination  with  this  c<rioring 
matter,  forming  a  green  lake,  possessing  consider- 
able permanency.  Pelletier  and  Caveuton,  who 
fint  djaoovered  chlorophyll,  obtained  it  by  simply 
fHBBBg  the  leaves,  washing  in  water,  and  afler- 
varda  treating  it  with  alcohol. 

CHLOROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Psroxidb  or 
Chijoeinb.  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  chlorine. 
Prep.  Chlorate  of  potassa  in  fine  powder,  made 
■to  a  paste  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  is  put  into 
aietort  and  heated  in  a  water-bath,  hot  but  not 
kdiDg.  A  yellowbh  green  gas  is  given  off,  which 
may  either  be  collected  in  dry  bottles,  or  passed 
htc  water,  when  it  will  fonn  liquid  chlorous  acid. 

Propt.,  ^.  Its  aqueous  solution  undergoes 
padnal  decomposition,  yielding  chlorine  and  chlo- 
ae  add.  It  possesses  powerful  oxidizing  and 
bleachiiig  properties,  and  unites  with  the  bases 
fanping  aalts  called  chlorites.  These  are  all  solu- 
Ue  in  water,  and  possess  bleaching  powers  like  the 
Kid.  Tbey  may  be  recognised  by  the  evolution 
af  chkmHis  acid  gas  when  acted  on  by  an  acid. 

CM0COLAT£.  Syn.  Cuogolaoa.  Chooo- 
UT,  (Fr.)  The  roasted  cacao  nut  made  into  a 
fate  by  triturating  it  in  a  heated  mortar,  with 
■gar  aiid  aromatics,  and  cast  in  tin  moulds,  in 
*&eh-  it  concretes  into  cakes  on  (Moling.  The 
Inoi  la  derived  from  two  Indian  words,  ehoco, 
Mud,  and  aite,  water ;  because  of  the  noise  made 
iiita  preparation.  (Dr.  Abton.) 

Quci.  Chocolate  is  nutritive  and  wholesome,  if 
l*kaD  in  moderation,  but  is  sometimes  apt  to  diisa- 
(newith  weak  stomachs,  especially  those  that  an 
^y  a&cted  by  oily  substances  or  vegetable  food. 
^  qnantity  of  aromatics  mixed  with  the  richer 
vyielKa,  improve  the  flavor,  but  render  them  more 
itnalant  and  prone  to  produce  nervous  symptoms, 
ttd  oomplainto  of  the  head. 

Prep,  The  nuts  are  first  roasted,  (on  the  small 
^^  tbia  may  be  done  in  a  frying-pan,)  and  after 
M0£  cleared  from  the  husks,  reduced  to  coarse 
|l**wr;  they  are  then  beaten  in  an  iron  mortar, 
!^  botUxm  of  which  m  heated,  until  they  aro  re- 
:^*^  to  a  paste,  which  is  effected  by  the  action 
!«  tbe  heat  on  the  oil  or  butter  they  contain.  This 
H^  or  semi-fluid  maaa  m  then  poured  out  into 
l*{*>id>»  and  left  until  cold,  when  it  forms  cake 
lci  or  chocolate  paste;  or  it  may  be  re- 
to  coarae  powder,  by  grinding,  when  it  is 
under  the  name  of  chocolate  powder. 
*<»sria.  Chocolate,  prepared  as  above,  with- 
'  the  addition  of  aromatics,  is  known  in  the 
tt  plain  chocolate.    The  Spaniards  flavor  it 


with  vanilla,  cloves,  and  cinnamon,  and  freqiieiitlw 
scent  it  with  musk  and  ambergris.  In  general, 
they  add  too  large  a  quantity  of  the  last  four  arti- 
cles. The  Parisians,  on  the  contrary,  use  but  lit-* 
tie  flavoring,  and  that  principally  vanilla.  They 
employ  the  best  caracca  nuts,  and  add  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  refined  sugar. 

The  mass  of  the  common  chocolate  sold  in  Eng- 
land, is  prepared  from  the  cake  left  after  the  ex* 
prossion  of  the  oil,  and  this  is  frequently  mixed 
with  the  roasted  seeds  of  ground  peas,  and  maixe 
or  potato  flour,  to  which  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
inferior  brown  sugar,  or  treacle  and  mutton  suet  is 
added,  to  make  it  adhen  together.  In  this  way  m 
made  the  article  commonly  marked  in  the  shops 
at  Sd.,  9d.,  and  lOd.  the  pound.  I  know  a  person 
who  lately  bought  a  large  quantity  at  Sd.,  where- 
as good  nuts,  in  their  unprepared  state,  cost  at 
wholesale  more  than  double  the  money. 

To  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  chocolate  re- 
quires some  little  experience.  The  roasting  of  the 
nuts  must  be  done  with  great  care,  and  3ie  pro- 
cess stopped  as  soon  as  the  aroma  is  well  devel- 
oped. Tbey  should  then  be  turned  out^  eooledf 
aiid  fanned  from  the  husks.  On  tbe  large  scale, 
chocolate  is  made  in  mills,  worked  by  steam  pow- 
er, and  the  machinery  employed  in  the  grinding, 
admirably  fulfils  its  duty. 

The  South  American  beans  are  esteemed  the 
best  for  nuiking  chocolate.    Like  wine,  it  improves 

^y  ^fSPf  if  kcp^  u^  *>  ^  but  not  too  warm  a 
place. 

CHOCOLATE  CREAM.  Prep.  Chocohite 
scraped  fine  1  oz. ;  thick  cream  1  quart;  sugar 
(best)  6  oz. ;  heat  it  neariy  to  boiling,  then  remove 
it  from  the  &n,  and  mill  it  well  When  cold,  add 
the  whites  of  8  or  10  eggs ;  whisk  npidly,  and 
take  up  the  froth  on  a  sieve ;  serve  the  cream  m 
glasses,  and  pile  up  the  froth  on  the  top  of 
Uiem. 

CHOCOLATE  DROPS.  Reduce  1  oz.  of 
chocolate  to  fine  powder  by  scnping,  and  add  it  to 
1  lb.  of  finely -powdered  sugar ;  moisten  the  paste 
with  clear  water,  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  until  it 
runs  smooth,  and  will  not  q>read  too  much  when 
dropped  out ;  then  'drop  it  regularly  on  a  smooth 
plate.    Avoid  heating  it  a  second  time. 

CHOCOLATE  FOR  ICING.  Syn.  Sobbbt 
AU  Chocolat.  Prep.  Rub  3  oz.  of  chocolate  to  a 
paste  with  2  tablespoonfuls  of  hot  milk,  then  add 
creaun  for  icing  I  quart.      Ico  as  wanted  for 


CHOCOLATE  FOR  THE  TABLE.  Prep. 
Put  the  milk  and  water  on  to  boil ;  then  scrape 
the  chocolate  fine,  (rom  one  to  two  squares  to  a 
pmt,  to  suit  the  stomach:  when  the  milk  and 
water  boils,  take  it  off  the  ftrOf  throw  m  the  choc- 
olate, mill  it  well,  and  serve  it  up  with  the  froth, 
which  process  will  not  take  five  minutes.  11m 
sugar  may  either  be  put  m  with  the  scraped  ohoo- 
olate,  or  aidded  afterwards. 

It  should  never  be  made  belbn  it  is  wanted ; 
because  heating  again  injures  the  flavor,  destroys 
the  froth,  and  separates  the  body  of  the  choeolata ; 
the  oil  of  the  nut  being  observed,  after  a  few  min- 
utes' boiling,  or  even  standing  long  by  the  fire,  to 
rise  to  the  top,  which  is  the  only  cause  why  chioe- 
olate  can  offnid  the  most  delicate  stomach. 

CHOCOLATE,  FRENCH.   Prsji.  Finest  c^ 
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timate  their  power,  and  conflequently,  generallj 
add  too  much  of  them,  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
liquor  rendered  disagrreeably  high  flavored,  but  the 
quantity  of  oil  present  turns  it  *  milky,*  or  *fouW 
on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  again  is  an- 
other source  of  annoyance,  as  from  Uie  consist- 
ence or  viscidity  of  the  fluid,  it  is  less  readily 
'fined  down*  than  unsweetened  liquor,  and  often 
gives  much  trouble  to  clumsy  and  inexperienced 
operators.  The  most  certain  way  to  prevent  this 
fa  to  use  too  littlef  rather  than  too  much  flavoring ; 
for  if  the  quantity  prove  insufficient,  it  may 
readily  be  '  brought  up,*  even  after  the  cordial  is 
made. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  previous  remarks  will 
render  this  branch  of  the  rectifier's  art  far  more 
perfect  and  easy  of  perforpiance  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  will,  in  most  cases,  produce  at  once  a  sat- 
isfactory article,  *fine,  sweet,  and  pleasant* 

It  may  be  observed,  before  concluding  this  short 
notice,  that  the  majority  of  cordials  may  be  made 
with  the  pure  essential  oils,  of  nearly  equal  flavor 
to  those  prepared  by  distillation ;  and  for  such  as 
are  coloredj  simple  digestion  of  the  ingredients  is 
almost  universally  employed.  Inferior  lump,  or 
even  good  brown  sugar  is  used  for  some  dark  and 
strong-flavored  articles.  Ingredients  that  are  not 
volatile,  are,  of  course,  always  added  after  dbtil- 
lation.  Though  I  have  said  that  very  excellent 
cordials  may  ho  made  without  distillation,  yet  the 
still  should  be  always  employed  to  impart  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  volatile  aromatics  to  spirits, 
when  the  expense,  labor,  and  time  are  of  no  im- 
portance compared  to  the  production  of  a  superior 
article.  The  strength  at  which  cordials  are  usu- 
ally sent  out  by  permits  is  60  or  64  u.  p. 

CORDIAL,  ANISEED.  Prep.  I  Aniseed 
(bruised)  1  lb.;  proof  spirit  6  galk>ns;  macerate 
for  a  week ;  then  distil  5  gallons ;  add  H  gallons 
of  clear  soft  water,  and  1  gallon  of  clarified  sirup. 
This  will  make  8  gallons  of  cordial  34  u.  p.,  which 
is  as  weak  as  "  aniseed"  should  everi[)e  made.  It 
may  be  reduced  by  sweetened  water. 

II.  Instead  of  distilling  off  the  spirit,  merely  pass 
it  tlirough  a  wine-bag,  to  take  ofl*  the  seed,  lower 
it  with  clear  soft  water,  and  sweeten  as  before. 

III.  Instead  of  1  lb.  of  aniseed,  add  enough  of 
the  essential  oil,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  flavor ;  2  drachms  of  the  oil  is 
fully  equal  to  1  lb.  of  the  seeds. 

CORDIAL,  BILIOUS,  (CHAMBER- 
LAIN'S.)  An  American  medicine,  prepared  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  juglans  cinerea,  mixed  with 
spices. 

CORDIAL  FOR  CALVES.  Prep,  I.  Car- 
aways, powdered,  ^  oz. ;  ginger  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  each  a  spoonful ;  gin  or  brandy,  |  of  a 
wineglassful ;  water  6  oz. 

II.  Brandy  ^  oz,;  cow's  urine  4  oz.;  mix. 
(Gray.) 

Use.  As  a  stimulant  for  looseneas,  6lc.,  in 
calves. 

CORDIAL,  CARAWAY.  Prep.  Bruised 
caraway  seeds  3  lbs.,  or,  essential  oil  of  caraway 
1^  oz. ;  sugar  56  lbs.;  dean  spirit,  at  proof,  40 
gallons;  water  q.  s. 

Remarks.  The  addition  of  30  drops  of  oil  of  cas- 
sia, and  20  drops  each  of  essence  of  lemon  and 
oranr«-peel,  to  the  above  quantity,  improves  the 


flavor ;  also  a  larger  quantity  of  sogar  awt 
used,  if  the  cordial  is  to  be  much  lowered 

II.  Seeds  ^  lb.,  or  oil  1  drachm ;  proof 
gallon ;  sugar  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  a    As  lasL 

CORDIAL,  CEDRAT.    Prep.  I. 
cedrat  \  oz. ;  dissolve  in  pure  proof  spirit  1 
add  water  3  pints,  agitate  well ;  draw  off  3 
and  add  an  equal  measure  of  clarified  Birupi 

Remarks.  This  is  a  most  delicious  cordal. 

II.  Cut  12  lemons  in  pieces,  and  digest  in 
of  wine  1  gallon ;  add  water  I  quart ;  dnw 
gallon,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  capiiUin^ 
ferior.to  the  last 

CORDIAL,  CINNAMON.     This  ii 
made  with  cinnamon,  but  with  either  tli« 
oil,  or  bark  of  cassia.     It  is  preferred  coli 
therefore  may  be  very  well  prepared  by 
gestion.     If  the  oil  be  used,  1  dr.  will  be  fo 
be  enough  for  2  or  3  gallons  of  spirit    The 
tion  of  2  or  3  drops  each  of  essence  itf  lemoi 
orange  peel,  with  about  a  spoonful  of  essta 
cardamoms  to  each  gallon,  will  improve  it 
persons  add  to  the  above  quantity  1 
cardamom  seeds  and  1  oz.  each  of  dried 
and  lemon  peel.     1  oz.  of  oil  of  cassia  is 
to  be  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  the  buds,  or  baii 
wanted  dark  it  may  be  colored  with  bant 
The  quantity  of  sugar  is  1^  lb.  to  the  gallon.  - 

CORDIAL,  CITRON.     Prep.  Yellow  ri 
citrons  3  lbs. :  orange  peel  1  lb. ;  natm^ 
2  oz. ;  proof  spirit  13  gallons ;  distil  vi  o 
add  water  sufficient,  and  2  lbs.  of  fine  lomp 
for  every  gallon  of  the  cordial. 

CORDIAL,  CLOVE.     Prep.  Braird 
1  oz.,  or  essential  oil,  1  dr.  to  every  4 
proof  spirit.     If  distilled  i^  should  be  draws 
with  a  pretty  quick  fire.     It  is  preferred  of  a 
deep  color,  auj  is  therefore  strongly  cdottd 
poppy-flowers  or  cochineal,  or  more  coi 
with  brandy  coloring,  or  red  sauders  wooi 
should  have  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  and 
need  not  be  very  fine.     The  addition  of  1 
of  bruised  pimento,  or  5  drops  of  the  oil  for 
ounce  of  cloves,  improves  this  cordial. 

CORDIAL,  CORIANDER.    Prep.  1  fc 
coriander  seeds ;  1  oz.  of  caraways,  azid  the 
and  juice  of  1  orange  to  every  3  gallons  of 
tspini. 

CORDIAL,  GOLD.  Prep.  AngeUca 
sliced,  I  lb. : .  raisins  ^  lb. ;  coriandec  seeds  3 
caraway  seeds  and  cassia,  of  each  1^  oz.; 
i  oz. ;  figs  and  sliced  liquorice  root,  of  each  4 
proof  spirit  3  gallons ;  water  1  gallon.  Di 
days,  and  draw  off  ^  gallons  by  a  gentle  bei 
this  add  8  lbs.  of  sugar  dissolved  in  1  quart 
of  rose-water  and  clear  soft  water,  and 
oz.  of  hay  saflron  in  the  liquid  until  it  acqi 
pooper  color. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  form  for  a  cm 
once  in  much  esteem,  and  which  derived  its  ntf 
from  a  small  quantity  of  gold  leaf  being  added  tj 
It  is  now  but  little  drunk,  and  this  addition  mUI 
made.  ^ 

CORDIAL,  GODFREY'S.  Prep.  I. J 
lasses  15  lbs. ;  distilled  water  2|  gallons;  disBNl 
add  oil  of  sassafras  1  oz.  dissolved  in  rectified  ^ 
of  wine  ^  gallon,  bruised  ginger  |  oz. ;  cloves  H 
laudanum  8  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  days,  andit:! 
throu^  flannot 
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■o  Umg  as  cwbonaceons  matten  from 
be  fire  are  .entirely  excluded,  and  the  required 
M^wratore  is  attainable.  Unless  strong  heat  is 
nployed,  no  decomposition  will  take  place ;  the 
Bmperatore  already  employed  in  manufacturing 
Ui  article  from  the  nitrates,  will  be  sufficient,  and 
be  furnaces  used  in  every  way  suitable.  The 
KB  should  be  well  raked  about  every  half  hour, 
•  ensare  Ihe  whole  of  it  being  sufficiently  heated. 
**  Proceeding  thus,  the  manufacturer  may  ascer- 
liii  whether  Uie  process  is  complete  by  taking  out 
inmple  from  the  furnace,  and  treating  it  with  a 
i|ht  pfeponderance  of  dilute  pure  nitric  acid,  then 
Ming  chloride  of  barium;  if,  on  this  addition, 
nch  precipitate  of  sulphate  is  formed,  the  opera- 
faa  is  not  completed ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
■ly  a  elight  noilkiness  is  produced,  the  'botch' 
itj  be  ooosidered  as  finished. 

**  1  have  found,  from  numerous  analyses,  that 
iftrent  samples  of  the  ore  vary  considerably  in 
Ike  quantity  of  oxide  of  chromium  which  they  con- 
Iw,  and  I  therefore  advise  every  manufacturer  to 
analyxe  a  fiur  average  sample  before  he  makes  a 
IBdiaR." 

Tht  foOowmg  is  the  plan  which  Mr.  Watt  has 
idopled  for  this  purpose : — 

'*Take  a  given  weight  of  the  ore,  say  200  gr., 

fRTiouly  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and  intimately 

Bx  it  with  twice  its  weiglit  of  the  nitrate  of  po- 

haa  or  soda,*  adding  a  little  slaked  lime  to  pre- 

ivst  it  firom  fluxing ;  place  it  in  an  iron  crucible, 

isdaibjeet  it  to  a  strong  red  heat  for  about  3  or  4 

hmis;  then  treat  the  mass  with  water  to  dissolve 

Mt  the  chiomate.    The  insoluble  matter  having 

Im  wadied  several  times  until  the  water  has 

ttued  to  cMne  ofif  colored,  the  washings  are  to  be 

•dded  te|etfaer  and  evaporated  to  concentrate  the 

■iatioD.   This  being  done,  it  is  to  be  treated  with 

n  exccai  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  liberate  the 

^^nmie  acid,  and   then  treated  with   spirit  of 

Vne,  hj  which  the  chromic  acid  will  be  reduced 

d  the  state  of  green  oxide,  which  will  remain  in 

tohtion  in  the  preponderance  of  sulphuric  acid  em- 

fhyuL   A  solution  of  caustic  ammonia  in  excess 

s  then  to  be  added,  which  will  precipitate  the 

^nde  of  chromium ;  the  mass  is  then  boiled  to 

^v^pvate  the  superabundance  of  ammonia. 

"  h  mart  now  be  passed  through  a  filter  to  col- 
let the  oiide,  and  a  little  fresh  water  poured  on  it 
^ free  it  from  any  saline  matter:  then  gently  dry 
the  filter,  when  it  may  be  entirely  removed 
"  eaae,  as  the  oxide,  which  was  previously  of  a 
bulky  nature,  contracts  very  considerably. 
[my  then  be  subjected  to  a  dull  red  heat  m  a 
r,  platinum,  or  porcelain  crucible,  and  after- 
its  weight  ascertained,  from  which  the  per 
of  oxide  of  chromium  which  the  ore  con- 
aad,  consequently,  the  amount  of  sulphate 
'  to  convert  it  into  a  chromate,  may  be  cal- 
"    (Chemist,  iv.  70.) 
[^f»p.,  Utetj  ^e.  The  commercial  chromate  of 
bsi  a  bright  yellow  color,  but  in  other  re- 
raeembles  coarM  culinary  salt    It  is  used 
proceflMs  in  the  arts, — in  dyeing,  bleach- 
I  Ihe  maDQfacture  of  chromic  acid,  bichromate 
&t  and  several  other  cfaromates. 

rtl^^  u  welt  to  aao  a  n\tnt»  In  the  analysii ;  the 
Mac  taall,  tt  will  be  of  no  coatequeace.** 


Pur.  Chromate  of  potash  is  very  commonly 
adulterated  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  potash,  H. 
therefore  becomes  important  to  the  manufacturer 
to  be  able  to  test  its  purity. 

I.  {Te9t  of  M.  Zuher.)  Add  tartaric  acid,  dis- 
solved  in  50  parts  of  water,  to  a  like  solution  of  the 
sample.  As  soon  as  the  decomposition  ts  complete, 
and  the  etAoT  verges  towards  the  green,  the  super- 
natant liquor  should  afford  no  precipitate  with 
either  the  nitrate  of  silver  or  baryta,  whence  the 
absence  of  muriates  and  sulphates  may  be  inferred. 
The  proportions  are,  8  parts  of  tartaric  acid  to  1 
part  of  the  chromate,  both  in  solution.  If  saltpetre 
be  the  adulterating  ingredient,  the  sample  wiU  de- 
flanate  when  thrown  upon  burning  coals. 

Mr.  Watt  says,  "  A  short  time  ago,  I  was  sup- 
plied with  a  sample  which  was  nothing  but  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium,  colored  with 
a  strong  solution  of  the  chromate,  and  which 
caused  a  white  precipitate  in  auy  of  the  soluble 
salts  of  lead.  For  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser,  I 
subjom  tlie  following  method  of  examining  the 
chromates  of  potassa  and  soda. 

"  First  ascertain  the  quantity  of  mo'irture  con- 
tained in  the  sample,  by  weighing  out  a  certain 
portion,  drying  it  on  a  sand-bath,  and  again  weigh- 
ing ;  the  looB  of  weight  will  give  the  quantity  of 
water:  then  dissolve  it  in  distilled  water,  and  add 
any  soluble  salt  of  lead  until  it  ceases  to  give  a 
precipitate.  The  mass  is  then  to  be  boiled,  and 
more  distilled  water  added ;  the  supernatant  liquor 
is  then  to  be  podred  ofi^,  and  if  the  sample  under 
examination  contain  any  chloride  of  sodium,  small 
shining  crystalline  needles  of  chloride  of  lead  will 
form  in  the  liquor  as  it  cools.  The  remaining  pre- 
cipitate is  then  to  be  treated  with  strong  nitric 
acid,  which  will  decompose  the  chromate  ;  by 
adding  distilled  water,  the  nitrate  of  lead,  formed 
by  the  decomposition  of  the  chromate  of  lead,  will 
be  dissolved,  and  the  remaining  sulphate  of  lead, 
if  any,  may  be  dried,  and  its  amount  ascertained, 
from  which  the  quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  chro- 
mate may  be  calculated. 

"  If  it  be  required  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of 
chloride,  this  may  be  done  by  rediasolving  the 
chloride  of  lead  by  means  of  heat,  and  operating 
on  it  by  any  of  the  soluble  salts  of  silver."  (Chem- 
ist, iii.  388. 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  (BI-  or  SU- 
PER-.) Prtp.  Acidulate  a  concentrated  solution 
of  the  neutral  chromate  with  sulphuric,  or,  still 
better,  the  acetic  acid.  Then  heat  the  liquid  and 
allow  it  to  cool  slowly,  when  beautiful  red  crystals 
of  bichromate  of  potash  will  be  deposited.  Its 
Prop,,  C/iff 9,  and  TeaU  are  the  same  as  the  nea« 
tralsalt 

CHROMATE  OF  POTASH,  SOLUTION 
OF.  Prep,  Dissolve  neutral  chromate  of  potash 
1  oz.,  in  distilled  water  1  lb.  Use.  As  a  test  li- 
quor for  metals,  especially  lead. 

CHROMATE  OF  SODA  This  salt  may  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  chromate  of  potash, 
by  employing  a  salt  of  soda  instead  of  potassa  in 
the  preceding  processes.  It  may  also  be  made  on 
the  small  scale  for  experiment,  by  neutralizing 
chromic  ackl  with  carbonate  of  soda. 

Remarka,  This  salt  has  been  propose  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  chromate  of  potassa,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  cheapness.    "  Why  nitrate  of  potai 
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CORNS.  Round,  homy,  cntaneoos  eztuber- 
uiCM,  with  central  nuclei,  ▼eiy  Benatiye  at  the 
base,  arising  from  continaed  preasure  over  the  pro^ 
jection  of  the  bones,  from  tight  or  stiff  shoce  or 
boots.  Corns  are  of  two  kinds,  hard  and  soft.  The 
former  grow  on  the  exposed  porUons  of  the  joints, 
the  latter  between  the  toes. 

Treat  First  soak  the  feet  fat  wann  water  for  a 
few  minutes,  then  pare  the  corns  as  dose  as  possi- 
ble with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  caie  not  to  make 
them  bleed.  They  may  now  be  touched  over 
with  a  little  lunar  caustic,  or  nitric  acid.  The  for- 
mer is  used  by  merely  rubbing  it  on  the  come; 
previously  tlightly  moistened  with  water ;  the  lat- 
ter by  moistening  them  with  it,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  wood,  or  preferably  a  rod  of  gtaaa.  This  treat- 
ment adopted  every  other  day  for  10  or  12  days, 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  aoft,  loose  whoeSf  will 
generally  effect  a  cure.  Concentrated  acetic  acid 
may  be  used  mstead  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  persone  from  not  staining  the  skin,  but  it 
is  less  active,  and  requires  to  be  mote  frequently 
applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  remove 
large  corns  by  ligatures  of  silk,  applied  as  close 
to  the  baae  as  possible,  and  tightened  daily  un- 
til they  drop  off;  but  this  plan  hs  tedious,  and  is 
not  always  succeiMfuL  Another  mode  of  extirpa- 
tion is  the  appUeatran  of  a  small  blister,  which  will 
frequently  raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
beds.  In  this  case  the  exposed  surface  must  be 
dressed  with  a  little  sunple  ointment.  Soft  corns 
may  also  be  easily  removed  by  applying  ivy  leaf 
previously  soaked  in  strong  vinegar,  changing  the 
piece  every  morning ;  or  1^  placing  a  drenng  of 
soap  cerate,  q>read  on  a  bit  of  lint  or  old  rag,  be- 
tween the  toes.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  rem- 
edies for  hard  corns,  and  which  has  lately  received 
the  MACtion  of  high  medical  authority,  is  to  wear 


upon  the  toe  or  part  affected  a  small eirenlv] 
of  soft  leather,  or  stlU  better,  a  piece  of) 
spread  with  diachylon  or  other  emoliiettt 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  its  centre  the  size  «f  { 
com.  (Sir  J3.  Brodie.)    By  this  means  the  pr 
of  the  boot  or  ahoe  is  equalized,  and  the  cnj 
tected. 

Prevention.  Thia  conaiBts  in  keepiiif  tfaolj 
clean,  by  frequent  ablutiona  with  warai  w«ter,i| 
the  use  of  easy,  ooft  shoes  or  boots.  Witimtl 
latter  precaution,  corns  will  generally  retnra,  J 
after  they  appear  to  have  b^n  perfectly  reiMi 

CORNS,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR.! 
(Lotion.)  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz.,  spirit  4  oz.;i 
Moisten  the  com  with  this  lotioii  every 
and  evening. 

n.  (Powder.)    Savine  leaves  2  oz. ;  ver 
OS. ;  red  precipitate  ^  oz. ;  all  in  powder.  Mo. 
plied  by  m^ans  of  a  piece  of  rag  to  the  com  I 

III.   (Plaster.)     White  diachylon  and 
rosin,  of  each  2  oz. ;  melt  and  add  finely-p 
verdigris  1  oz.    For  use,  spread  it  on  piper, 
or  leather,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  tiie  oon. , 

CORN  SOLVENT,  SIR  H.  DAVY'S.  " 
Potash  2  parte,  salt  sorrel  1  part;  each  io 
powder.    Mix  and  lay  a  small  quantity  ol 
com  for  four  or  five  sucoeMve  nights,  bJodiagiM 
with  a  rag. 

CORRECTING  PROOFS.  (IiiTTNoiAid 
The  operation  of  marking  on  the  proof  dieelidi 
work  any  erron  of  orthography,  punctaatioe.  j 
rangement,  or  lan^^age,  they  may  contiin,  i 
also  any  alterations  that  may  appear  McaMJ 
The  following  specimen  will  explain  the 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  withil 
attention  will  enable  any  person  to  sopenot 
woriic  through  the  press,  aa  far,  at  leait,  ■ 
pends  upon  the  ooirectioii  of  the  praoA: 
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imtll  the  proeea  be  completed,  which  may  be 
by  the  mam  Bamuomg  a  yellow  color,  in- 
of  the  grayish  one  it  proTioosly  pooBcaeed 
Cmrt  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  heat, 
as  the  product  of  this  procen  (chromate  of  lime)  is 
VBadily  decomposed,  and  assumes  a  green  color,  in 
vrbich  case  it  is  rendered  useless;  I^m  the  chro- 
wuttB  of  lime  the  acid  is  procured  by  the  action  of 
mil  equivalent  proportion  of  sulphuric  acid.  This 
paucsesB  has  the  great  recommendation  of  cheap- 
Bflfls,  and  Mi,  Watt  says  that  he  has  employed  it 
m  the  factory  of  Messrs.  Haws,  for  nearly  two 
years,  with  perfect  ntcce^a. 

I'rop.j  Usee,  ^e.  Pure  chromic  acid  forms  red 
^crystals,  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  It  is 
nsadily  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light  and  con- 
tact with  organic  matter.  Hence  it  should  be  kept 
in  stoppered  giaas  bottles,  and  its  solution  filtered 
tivon^  asbeiSM.  The  ease  with  which  it  parts 
with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  constitutes  its  value  as 
a  bleaching  agent  It  is  largely  employed  in  the 
arts,  in  calloo-printing,  bleaching  of  textile  fabrics, 
taliow,  oils,  &c. 

CHROMIUM,  (from  x^m^o,  color.)    A  metal 
4&aaiviered  by  Vauquelin  in  1797. 

Prep,  I.  Mix  dry  chloride  of  chromium  with  oil, 
piaea  the  paste  in  a  crucible  lined  with  charcoal, 
lute  OD  the  cover,  and  expose  it  for  an  hour  to  an 
heat     (Vauquelin.) 

II.  Heat  the  compoond  of  terchloride  of  chio- 
asd  ammonia  to  redness,  jmd  expose  it  to  a 
eoneat  of  dry  ammoniacal  gas.  (Debig.) 
•  Remmrkt.  The  product  of  the  first  process  has  a 
wtntish-yellow  color,  and  a  metallic  lustre;  that 
of  the  second  is  a  black  powder.  Metallic  chro- 
rniom  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

CHROMIUM,  CHLORIDE  OF.    Sym  Sxs- 

«mcBLoaiDB  OF  Cheohivm.   Prep,  I.  Dissolve  the 

k  hydrated  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporate  to 


IL  Digest  chromate  <tf  lead  in  muriatic  acid 
mixad  with  a  little  alcohol,  and  throw  down  the 
eKceas  of  lead  with  solphureted  hydrogen. 

III.  Pass  dry  chlorine  over  a  mixture  of  chrome 
oxide  and  charcoal  heated  to  redness,  in  a  porce- 
laia  tube.  The  chloride  collects  as  a  sublimate,  of 
a  peach  or  purple  color. 

Remarks.  By  the  first  process  the  product  is  a 
green  powder,  which,  when  heated  to  400^,  be- 
comes purplish  red,  and  then  forms  pure,  dry  chlo- 
ride of  clirominm.  This  process  should  be  per- 
foimed  in  a  tube  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

CHROMIUM,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Sesqui- 
QKiDB  OF  Ditto,  ^tep.  To  a  solution  of  chromate 
of  potash,  add  another  of  protonitrate  of  mercury 
as  loag  as  any  precipitate  falls  down.  This  must 
be  wefi  wariied  in  water,  and  heated  to  redness  in 
an  earthen  crucible. 

II.  Expose  bichromate  of  potash  to  a  strong  red 
heat,  then  wash  out  the  potassa  with  water. 

IIL  Expose  bichrDmate  of  potash,  mixed  with 
half  its  weifffat  of  sulphur,  as  above. 

Prop.  A  green  powder,  insoluble  In  water. 
Fused  with  borax  or  glass,  it  imparts  a  beautiful 
green  color.  The  emerald  owes  its  color  to  this 
oxide.  With  tiie  acids  it  fbrms  salts  which  also 
have  a  green  color.  These  compounds  may  be 
sade  by  adding  equal  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and 
iloahol  td  a  bo&ig  solntioaof  chra&ate  of  pot 


in  water,  hi  small  portions  at  a  time,  antil  the  red 
tint  disappears,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  green 
color.  Pure  ammonia,  in  excess,  should  now  be 
added,  when  a  hydrated  green  oxide  will  subside, 
which,  after  being  washed  with  water,  may  be 
dissolved  in  the  acids.  Oxide  of  chrome  is  much 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  colored  glasses  and 
enamels,  and  in  dyeing. 

Remarka.  The  above  appears  to  be  the  only  ox- 
ide of  chromium,  in  opposition  to  the  assertion  of 
Berzelius,  that  there  is  a  protoxide  and  deutoxide. 

CHRYSAMMIC  ACID.  Prep.  Add  1  part 
of  aloes  to  8  of  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1*37,  and  heat 
the  mixture  in  an  open  vessel.  When  the  first 
violent  action  is  oveT^  introduce  the  whole  into  a 
retort,  and  distil  to  two-thirds.  Then  add  4  parts 
more  of  nitric  acid,  and  keep  the  mixture  nearly 
at  the  boiling  point  for  some  days,  or  as  long  as  gas 
is  disengaged.  Water  should  next  be  added,  whi<^ 
will  throw  ddWn  impure  chrysammic  acid,  while 
chrysolepic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  will  remain  in  so- 
lution. The  precipitate  most  be  well  washed  with 
water  combined  with  potash,  and  purified  by  re- 
crystallization.  The  crystals  are  next  dissolved  in 
water,  and  nitric  acid  added,  when  a  golden  yel- 
low powder  will  be  deposited,  which  10  chrysammic 
acid. 

Prop.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  hot  acids ; 
explodes  by  heat,  and  forms  salts,  called  chrysam- 
mates,  with  the  bases.  The  salt  of  potash,  pre- 
pared as  above,  is  a  beautiful  crystalline  carmine 
red  powder,  and  when  slowly  produced  it  forms 
beautiful  small  greenish  golden  crystals.  The  salts 
of  soda  and  magnesia  are  similar.  Ammonia  forms, 
with  chrysammic  acid,  a  deep  purple  solution^, 
which  depoeites  dark  green  crystals.  The  other 
salts  of  this  acid  are  all  of  great  beauty,  and  mosUy 
of  various  shades  of  red,  and  exhibit  a  golden  lus- 
tre under  the  polishing  steel. 

CIDER  Syn.  Ctder.  Pomatium.  Cidre,  (Fr.) 
The  fennented  juice  of  the  apple.  Cider  and  per- 
ry were  known  to  antiquity,  and  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  who  calls  them  the  wine  of  apples  and 
peaiB.  Modem  Europe  is,  however,  indebted  toi 
the  Moors  of  Biscay,  who  introduced  its  manufta^ 
ture  into  Normandy,  whence  it  spread  into  the* 
other  provinces  of  France,  into  England,  Geima- 
ny,  Russia,  and  America.  The  best  cider  made- 
at  the  present  dav  is  that  of  Normandy,  Hereford- 
shire, and  New  Jezsey,  (U.  S.,)  and,  next,  that  of 
Devonshire  and  Somersetshire.  The  last  is^  how- 
ever, very  inferior.  Cider  is  made  in  all  the  tem-> 
perate  climates  of  the  world,  where  the  heat  is 
insufficient  to  produce  the  grape,  and  the  cold  not 
so  great  as  to  interfere  with  the  growth  of  the 
apue. 

The  procete  ofniaking  eider  varies  in  different 
parts  of  England,  but  in  every  case  essentially 
consists  of-— the  collection  of  the  frait ;  the  ei^res- 
sion  and  fermentation  of  the  juice ;  and  the  storing: 
and  management  of  the  fermented  liquor. 

The  ap^es  are  crushed  or  ground  in  a  mill,  and. 
the  pulp  placed  in  haircloth  or  coane  canvass  bagS) 
and  subjected  to  powerful  pressure  ;  the  liquor 
which  runs  off  is  put  into  casks,  and  freely  es* 
posed  to  the  air  in  the  shade,  and  allowed  to  fer- 
ment Thispartof  the  process  is  oar^ully  watched*, 
and  as  soon  as  the  sediment  has  aubsided,  the  Uqoor 
is  racked  off  into  clean  eaaks.,  '*Beloia  winter  tba- 
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CORROSION,   PREVENTION   OF.     The 

best  meaxus  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  metals  is 
first  to  dip  the  articles  into  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  to  immerae  them  in  linseed  oil,  al- 
lowing the  superfluity  of  oil  to  drain  off;  they  are 
by  this  means  very  effectively  preserved  from  rust 
or  oxidation.    (W.  J.  Lander.) 

COSMETICS.  {Cosmetiea,  from  K««/ifj,  / 
mdorn.)  Any  external  application  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  beauty. 
The  term  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  cuticle,  to  improve  the  color 
and  clearness  of  the  complexion ;  but  some  wri- 
ters have  included  under  this  head,  every  topical 
application  to  promote  the  personal  appearance. 
Hence  cosmetics  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
viz.: — Cutaneous  cosmetics,  or  those  applied  to 
the  skin ;  hair  cosmetics ,  or  such  as  are  employed 
to  promote  the  growth  aud  beauty  of  the  hair ; 
and  teeth  cosmetics,  or  such  as  are  used  to  cleanse 
and  beautify  the  teeth.  The  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  separate  heads 
— hair  dyeSf  pomatums,  pomtiwdes,  depilatorieSy 
dentifrices,  tooth  powders,  ^c,  for  information 
respecting  the  remainder. 

Cutaneous  Cosmetic&  The  most  simple  and 
Qniversally  employed  cosmetics  are  soap  and  wa- 
ter, which  at  once  cleanse  and  soften  the  skin. 
Soap  containing  a  full  proportion  of  alkali,  exer- 
cises a  solvent  power  upon  the  cuticle,  a  minute 
portion  of  which  it  dissolves ;  but  when  it  contains 
a  small  preponderanee  bf  oily  matter,  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  milder  toilet  soaps  now  do,  it 
mechanically  softens  the  skin  and  promotes  its 
smoothness.  Almond,  Naples,  and  Castile  soaps 
are  esteemed  for  these  properties,  and  milk  of 
roses,  cold  cream,  and  almond  powder,  (paste,) 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  To  produce  an 
opposite  effect,  and  to  harden  the  cuticle,  spirits, 
astringents,  acids,  and  astringent  'salts  are  com- 
monly employed.  The  frequent  use  of  hard  wa- 
ter has  a  similar  effect  The  application  of  these 
articles  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing or  preserving  any  given  part  against  the  action 
of  cold,  moisture,  ttc ;  as  the  lips,  or  mamme, 
from  chapping,  or  the  hands  fh>m  contracting 'chil- 
blains; but  in  this  respect,  oils,  pommades,  and 
other  oleaginous  bodies,  are  preferable. 

Another  class  of  cutaneous  cosmetics  are  em- 
ployed to  remove  freckles  and  eruptions.  Among 
the  most  innocent  and  vuluable  of  these.  Is  Gow- 
land's  lotion,  which  has  long  been  a  popular  arti- 
cle, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  not  only  tends  to  im- 
part a  delightful  softness  to  the  skin,  but  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  many  obstmate  eruptive  dis- 
eases, which  fluently  resist  the  usual  methods 
of  treatment.  Bitter  almonds  have  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  inkles,  (Celsus,)  but  moisten- 
ing them  with  a  lotion  made  by  mixing  I  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  teaspoonfid  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  with  7  or  8  os.  of  water,  is  said  to  do 
this  more  effectually.  A  safe  and  excellent  cos- 
metie  is,  an  infusion  of  honeiadish  in  cold  milk. 
(Withering.) 

Skin  paints  and  stains  an  employed  to  give 
an  artificial  bloom,  or  delicacy  to  the  skm.  Rouge 
and  carmine  are  the  articles  most  generally  used 
to  communicate  a  red  color.    The  fonner  is  the 


onlf  cosmetic  that  can  be  employed,  withoul 
jury,  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion.  The  la 
though  possessing  unrivalled  beauty,  is  apt  to 
part  a  sallowness  to  the  skin  by  frequent 
Starch  powder  is  employed  to  impart  a  white 
and  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  American  b 
who  are  very  fond  of  painting  their  necks  wl 
use  finely-powdered  magnesia,  which  is  ano 
very  innocent  substance.  Several  metallie  c 
pounds,  as  trisnitrate,  subchloride,  and  ozidc 
bismuth,  (peari  white,  Faid's  white,  &«.,)  ca 
nate  of  lead,  (flake  white,)  white  precipitate,  < 
are  fi^uently  used  to  revive  faded  complezii 
but  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  the  skin,  bat 
asst>oi8ons,  if  taken  up  by  the  absori>enta.  1 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  (pearl  white,)  probably 
least  injurious  of  these  articles,  has  caond  i| 
modlc  tremblings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  ( 
ing  in  paralysis.  (Vogt  Fharm.)  The  employn 
of  liquid  preparations,  oontaining  sugar  of  h 
which  are  conftnonly  sold  under  the  name  of  i 
of  roses,  cream  of  roses,  &c.,  is  equally  injnri 
Another  disadvantage  of  these  white  meti 
preparations  is,  that  they  readily  turn  black,  ir 
exposed*  to  the  action  of  sulpbureted  bytdi^ 
gas,  or  the  vapors  of  sulphur,  which  freqoei 
escape  into  the  apartment  from  coal  fires.  1^ 
are  many  instances  recorded,  of  a  whole  eonpi 
being  suddenly  alarmed,  by  the  peariy  Gomplei 
of  one  of  its  belles  being  suddenly  tran^Edna 
into  a  sickly  gray  or  black.  A  friend  of  Ibe  i 
ter*s  was  once  startled  at  a  Christmas  party 
observing  the  one  side  of  a  lady's  face  aisi  as 
which  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  become  dinoli 
in  this  way,  and  was  so  amused  on  leaniag  * 
cause,  that  he  has  since  played  two  or  three  ji 
of  the  kind  on  some  petulant  old  ladies,  ram 
able  for  the  great  attention  they  pay  totbeirl 
let  In  conclusion  it  may  be  remariied,  tbat 
best  purifiers  of  the  skin  are  soap  aod  wi 
followed  by  the  use  of  a  coarse  cloth,  iu  opp 
tion  to  the  costly  and  toft  diapers  that  ano 
monly  employed;  and  the  beet  beautifert, 
HEALTH,  EXERCISE,  and  GOOD  TEMPEH. 

COSMETIC,  SIMPLE.  Prep,  Sofi  M 
lb. ;  melt  over  a  slow  fire  with  a  gill  of  sweet 
add  half  a  teacupful  of  fine  sand,  aod  stir 
mixture  together  until  cold.  The  shelly  s0fr« 
sifted  from  the  shells,  has  been  found  better  \ 
that  which  has  no  shells. 

Remarks.  This  simple  cosmetic  has,  fori 
years  past,  been  used  by  many  ladies  wbo 
maikable  fi>r  the  delicate  softneas  and 
of  their  hands,  which  they,  in  a  great 
attribute  to  the  use  of  it    its  eheapnesi  ii 
recommendation. 

COUGH.    The  sudden  and  violent 
of  air  from  the  lungs.    It  is  generally 
matic  of  other  affections,  but  is  sametimee  i 
thic.    Many  cases  of  cough  depend  upon 
tension  of  catarrh  to  the  trachea  ana  bn 
which  thus  become  loaded  with  mucus  or  j 
which  they  endeavor  to  throw  off  by  tbe 
sive  eflbrt  called  cooghkig.    In  some 
caused  by  a  vitiation  uid  inapiaaation  of  thej 
tions,  arising  fiom  the  imperfect  actioB  of  '' 
sorbents ;   wis  is  the  conmion  canse  of 
cough  of  old  people.    Idiopathic  cough  ii  i 
sidered  dangerous  in  itself,  or  while 
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nfobff  eomn,  but  it  is  often  prodnetiT«  of  most 
serioai  conteqnenceo,  by  floperinduciiig  the  inflam- 
fflation  of  somo  organ,  or  laying  the  foondation  of 
phfhwiiiL 

Con^  ii  ■ometinmi  attended  by  oopione  expee- 
tontion,  and  at  other  times  exists  without  any ;  it 
baa  hence  been  distingnished  into  moi9t  or  mueout 
eoodii  and  dry  cough. 

Treat  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
coogfa  consists  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much 
tt  poaible,  by  demulcents  and  expectorants,  as 
moeilaginous  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  upon 
the  gl^tis,  and  sympatheticaUy  upon  the  trachea 
and  branchie.  Among  the  fint  may  be  men- 
tioDed,  almond  milk,  buley  water,  refined  Spanish 
juioe,  gam  arabic,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
mde  into  losenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
imiocent  and  convenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
flbape  of  lozenges,  3  or  3  of  which  may  be  sacked 
whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  Ii?ht  diet 
dioald  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  tlightly  ra- 
lazed  by  mild  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  bad 
to  an  emetic,  foUcwed  by  small  doses  of  Dover's 
powden,  and  extract  or  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
iqaill  nilL  When  a  cough  is  trouMesome  at  night, 
aad  unattended  with  fever,  a  small  dose  of  lawla- 
Bom,  or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
Mt,  wQl  generally  procure  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  d^  cough  the  more  stimulating  expecto- 
lanta  are  useful,  as  garlic,  ammonlacum,  styrac, 
and  benzoin,  combinMl  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
tiTBi,  as  henbane,  hemlock,  and  opium.  A  dia- 
pboretic  opiate  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  eoogh  of  old  people. 

COUGH,  POFITlAR  REMEDIES  ¥OR. 
I  {DraughU,)  a.  Sirup  of  poppies  1  dessert- 
tpoonfnl ;  antimonial  wine  20  jlrops ;  mix  for  a 
dne,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed  6.  Laudanum  30  drops ;  vinegar  and  honey, 
of  each,  a  dessertHqxwnful ;  ipecacuanha  wine  25 
dnpB ;  mix  for  one  dose,  as  last 

IL  (EnuUman.)  Milk  of  almonds  4  oz. ;  sirup 
of  squills  and  tolu)  of  each,  I  oz. ;  mix.  Do9e.  A 
taUeapoonfiil  every  2  hours. 

IIL  {Mixtvret.)  a.  Tmcture  of  tolu  \  Oz. ; 
Mngoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squills,  of  each, 
i  OL ;  iimp  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dote. 
1  teaspoonfol  in  barley  water,  whenever  the  cough 
it  tnmblesome.  b.  Milk  of  ammoniaeum  4  oz. ; 
■n^  of  squills  3  oz. ;  mix.  A  taUespoonful  3  or 
A  times  daUy,  for  the  oouffh  of  old  perwns.  e. 
{Br,  Munro*:)  Paregoric  $  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 
■nd  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  mix.  Dote. 
A  teaspoonfnl  night  -and  morning,  or  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,  d. 
(Dr.  Radeliff*9.)  Simp  of  poppies,  sirup  of  squOls, 
•ad  paregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Do9e,  As 
loiL 

COUMAKINE.  The  fiagrant  volatile  princi- 
ple of  the  tonka  bean,  the  difSera  odorata  of  Wil- 
dnwv.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
bf  aleohoL    It  crystal  jzes  in  small  prmms. 

COWHAGE.  5yn.CowiTciL  Doucrnis  roBxs. 
m  down  which  grows  upon  the  pods  of  the  mn- 
nna  pmrieos.  (Dolfehoe  pmriens.)  It  occasions 
rioleat  ikdiing,  when  it  comes  m  contact  with  the 
■DBf  ^Uoh  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  oohition  of 


given  vitriol  or  oO.  It  is  frequently  administered 
as  a  vermifuge,  made  into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  sirup,  or  honey,  for 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  for  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Sufiblk  dun-cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  tliey  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  hornless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  and  gore 
others,  should  be  immediately  broad  tipped.  There 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holderness  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middling  size,  great  'milken,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  mUk  is  required,  and  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famous  breeds  be  desired, 
one  of  each  may  be  selected,  namely,  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color ;  nevertheless,  in  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  leas 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
era,  and  are  particulariy  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  tahb  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  their  beef. 

Feeding.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastu- 
rage for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
goml  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
suflicient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepen  of  the  metropolis  have  dairy-farms  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  turned  out  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  except  during: 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brawen^ 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  &c.,  and  great  care  ie 
taken  that  they  get  fresh  air,  and  exercise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  different  to  om^. 
that  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  from  cows  kept 
in  stables,  cellan,  and  other  confined  situations, 
and  which  are  seldom 'Aipplied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that  man- 
gel-wurzel, so  commonly  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
is  insufficient  as  an  article  of  food.  He  found  that 
a  cow  fed  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  less 
than  her  ordinary  quantity.  Before  giving  tumips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  be  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  sin«> 
gle  damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhap* 
spoil  a  whole  dairy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Eevnomy  o/  a  cow.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  aore  and  a  half  in  the  summer,  and 
fnm,  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  hi  the  win* 
ter.    A  eow  may  be  aBowed:  2  pe<dai  of  ttsmm 
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perceive  any  good  efibcU  to  result  from  its  ad- 
miniBtration. 

OOPAIBIC  ACID.  Sytu  Capivio  Aci©.  The 
yellow  brittle  resia  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  after  distilling 
the  oil  from  Sie  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  yiscid  one.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-solution  iu  aicohoL  It  forms 
about  5(%  of  the  balsam. 

Prop,  An  amber-colored,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
line, resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  may  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alpohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  both  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
others,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  epeom  salts. 
All  these  ^alts  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  Syn.  Gum  Cofal.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rhus 
copallinum,  and  the  Eleocarpus  copalifer.  When 
of  good  quality,  it  is  too  hard  (o  be  scratched  by  the 
nail,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  renders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

Solvents.  I.  Caoutehoueine  f  sparingly.  II. 
Equal  parts  of  caoutckoucine  and  alcohol,  <k  '825 ; 
freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  III.  Absolute  alcohol, 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  the  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  ether.  V.  Absolute 
alcohol  H  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24 
hours.  (Unverdorl^n.)  VI.  Alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether  ;  and 
this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
OUs  of  rosemary  and  lavender,  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  IX.  Copal,  he-ated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  iu  alcohol  and  turpentine.  XL  DrV' 
ing  linseed  oil,  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  dis- 
solves copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  tlie  common  way  of  making  copal  varnish. 
XII.  Ammonia  enables  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  fire,  tliat  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis.)  XIII.  Powdered  copal,  triturated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  retidors  it  a  solvent  of  copal.  ^  oz. 
•f  camphor  is  sufficient  for  1  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
itne,  which  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the 
copal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
broken  into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.  The  mixture  shonld  be  set  «■  • 
fii«  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  immediately 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other- metal,  stron^y 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  neck,  and 
capable  of  holding  3  quarts.  The  mouth  sbonld 
be  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  is  cut  to 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bunting.  (Sheldrake.) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  maybe  made  by  povain^ 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  £mm 
mass  In  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritura- 
tuig  the  mixture  occasionally  in  the  course  of  tha 
day.  Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  off  into  a 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal 
mass.     (Varley,  Tilloch*s  Mag.  51.) 

*«*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  copal  should  bo 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  A  fine  powder  is  apt 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lumps.  The  odu- 
tion  of  copal,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mis- 
carries in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
ture of  caoutchoucine  and  alcohol  (as  in  No.  II.)  is 
an  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtained  by  holding 
the  gum  before  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water :  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  becomes 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratum, 
on  sieves  covered  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  months. 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
Kivpof,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
formerly  brought)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job, 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  tlie  birth  of 
Christ.  (Hales.)  Thts  metal  is  found  iu  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  organic 
kingdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  Mood 
of  animals.  (Sarzeau.)  The  copper  of  commeroe 
is  principally  prepared  fimm  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prep.  C<^per  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  copper  pyrites  is  first  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  by  which  process  "  coarse  metmT* 
is  produced  ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calcination 
and  smelting,  when  "fine  metal"  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undeigoes  the  process  of  refining  and 
toughenuig. 

Prop.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8  to  8-9,  fuses  at  about 
2000°  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compouh<b,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  poisonous. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  solutions  of  copper  pos- 
sess a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precip- 
itate with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  a 
bluish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  Prussiate 
of  potash  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  hydrasulphurets,  a  Uack 
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'  A  potiriiMl  iron  plate,  immened  in  an  acidu- 
aotution  of  copper,  beoomes  coated  with  that 


The  quantity,  of  copper  present  in  any 
Booipoiind,  may  be  estimated  by  throwing  it  down 
bom  lis  flotntion  by  pure  potana,  after  which  it 
Bmt  be  carefully  coUectedi  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
md  weighed.  This  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
Mode  from  which  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 
tmj  be  calculated ;  every  5  parts  of  the  former 
being  (as  near  as  possible)  equal  to  4  of  the  latter. 
Copper  may  also  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
Metallic  stato,  by  unmersing.a  piece  of  polished 
tfeel  into  the  solution,  but  tliis  method  will  not  give 
lery  accurate  resulta  Copper  may  be  separated 
bom  lead  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
islntion,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  water 
digceted  on  the  residuum  will  dissolve  out  the  sul- 
phate of  Gc^yper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be* 
Uud.  From  this  solution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
be  thrown  down  as  before.  Copper  may  be  sepa- 
lated  from  zinc  by  sulphoreted  hydrogen,  which 
will  throw  down  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  as  above. 

Use*.  The  applications  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
too  well  known  to  sequire  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
ar  4  grains  of  the  filings  were  formerly  given  in 
ilieumatism,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

AmL  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
«eit,  but  most  of  its  compounds  are  poisonous. 
The  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
Bixed  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payen,  Chevallier, 
ihamas)  and  the  prussiate  of  potash  have  also  been 
feoommended.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
nay  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  ^  oz.  or  more 
tf  the  former,  ad  libitua*.  Sugar  has  also  been 
popoaed  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  PoeteL) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.  With  zinc  copper 
lonns  brms9 ;  with  tin,  hronxe,  bell,  and  cannon 
metoL  An  alloy  made  with  100  parts  of  copper 
and  50  of  tin,  forms  9peculum  metal.  White  cop- 
per m  formed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  aneuic, 
•nd  German  tUter  is  a  mixture  of  nickel^zinc,  and 
copper.  See  these  articles  in  their  alphabetical 
places. 

COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  I.  {Neutral 
Acetate.  Syn.  DittiUed  Verdigris.  Binaeeiate 
9/ Copper,  Crystallized  Verdigris,)  Prep,  Dis- 
K>lve  verdigris  in  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
eryrtallize.  It  forms  dark  green  or  blue  crystals. 
IL  {Diaeetate.  Syn,  Verdigrit,  J&ru^o.) 
Fomied  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  vapor 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Verdi- 
siia)    It  forms  a  green  or  Uuish^green  powder. 

III.  {Seoquibaoic  Acetate.)  The  blue  portion 
ef  Terdigris,  soluble  in  water. 

IV.  (Trisacetate,)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
•f  verdigris. 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  Svn,  Schbblb's 
Grbkh.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  sul- 
jihate  of  copper  in  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
3  parts  of  potash  of  conmieree,  and  1  of  pulverized 
BiseoiooB  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.  Both  solu- 
tions  being  warm,  the  first  is  to  be  gradually 
poured  into  the  second.  The  grass-green  insoluble 
precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water. 

COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.    Syn.  Co- 

no-BDLPHATE  OF  AmMONJA.    AmMOIIUTBD  CoPFER, 

(P.  £.)    Prep.   fAmmonuh^ulphaie  of  Copper, 


P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  ^ ;  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  ^iss.  Rub  them  together  until  carbonic 
acid  ceases  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  in  hibuJoua 
jjMiper  and  dry  it  in  the  air.     « 

Prop.  By  heat  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remains.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  color  of  turmeric,  and  a  solution  of  arsenlous 
acid  renders  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

(Joes,  Employed  in  pyrotechny.  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  }  to  5  gis.  ui  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  Ac.,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  an 
injection  and  as  a  collyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

RemarkB,  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  drying 
this  article,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  weight,  but  become  of  an  inferior  color. 
Both  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN-SHOT.  Prep.  Meli  :rp- 
per,  and  pour  it  in  a  small  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  small  lumps  like  peas  or  beans,  hence 
^its  name. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuse  cop- 
per with  -^  of  its  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn,  Di- 

CARBONATB   OF  CopPBR.      MlNKRAL  GrBEN.     Prep, 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potaasa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphate  of  copper. 

Remarko,  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
malachite,  m  a  hydrated  dicarbouate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  above  formula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-groen 
color.     (See  Vbrditbr.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (5tt6- 
chloride,  Syn.  Dichloride  of  Copper,  Resin 
of  ditto.  White  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  filinps,  witli  iwo  parte  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

II.  {Chloride,  Syn,  Muriate  of  Copper.  Hy^ 
droehlorate  of  ditto.  Protochloride  of  ditto,) 
Dissolve  pr6toxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  acid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  This  salt  forms  green  needles,  is  de- 
liquescent, soluble  in  alco^l,  and  when  heated, 
(under  400°,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anliy- 
drous  chloride  of  copper,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.  The  fint  of  these  preparations 
is  sometimes  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate ; 
the  second  the  deutochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Prt- 
cipitate  a  salt  of  copper,  witli  neutral  chromata 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chromate  of  ammonia,  is  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid,  rather  dark-green 
i^>pearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
permanent  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

.  COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed copper,  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  cok) 
water.  It  forms  small  pieces,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  the  name.  It  is  used  to  make  soki- 
tion  of  oopper. 
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Mle  dniggiBt  in  the  city^  produces  an  excellent 
article. 

11.  Hay  Baffipon,  cassia,  and  turmeric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oU  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
'ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
Ing  great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

ill.  Hay  saffron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz.;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc,  Boil  the  saffron  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  cop- 
per pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvia  confeeti&niB  aromatiea ;"  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  saifirou,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persona  follow  the 
method  described  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  the  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre^ 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dose,  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Syn. 
Ward's  Paste.  Prep.  (Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Kemarks.  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixpd  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  to  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, Slc  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  npt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Ei*c. 
TUAaiuM  Cassias,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.  IConfeetio 
Cassia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  palp  Ib^  ss. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  £ ;  sirup  of  roses  f^viij.  Bruise 
the  manna  anid  dissolve  it  in  the  simp,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.    / 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep.  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sagar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  confection  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM,    ^yn.  Pbua- 


NiuM  Rohamum,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Drrro 
NENSE,  (P.  L,  1745.)  ComnBCTio  Opiata*  (P.  !«. 
1788.)  Drrro  Ora,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Pre^ 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  opium  3vj ;  long  pepper  ^ ; 
ginger  Jij ;  caraways  Jiij ;  tragacanth  3ij  ;  aH  ia 
fine  powder ;  sirup  J^xvj.    Mix. 

Use  and  Dose,  'Aia  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mithrid€iie  and  theriaca  of  the 
old  Pharmaoopceia.  It  is  stimulant  and  naxootie* 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diarrlioea  unac- 
companied by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  to 
50grB. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEI*  Syn. 

CONSBEVA     FUkVBDINIS'  COETICUH     AumjUmOKCMj 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Coeticib  kzte- 
Rioais  AuRAMTU  Hmpausnbis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto 
Adrantiorum,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  Aotlavtix, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  rasp- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  « 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pesUe,  then  add  tbe 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  until  the 
two  are  perfectiy  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomachiey 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ton;c  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  PrepL, 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  mgar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use.  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Giren  in  ooGc, 
Slc.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Syu. 
CoNrscTioN  OF  Hira  Consbrva  Fructtfs  ctitos- 
BATi,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Ctncmbati, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Dnro  Rosa  Caninjk,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Puip  of  the  do^  rose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxz ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tie  heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  following  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
m  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  ibrming  pills.    It  candies  by  keepingr. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Sfm. 
Consbrva  Rosarum  Rusrarum,  (P.  L.  1745.) 
Drrro  Rosa,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Room  Gauj- 
CA,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confbctio  Roes 
Galucm,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  IK  j ;  refined  sugar  IK  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  m  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  aogar*  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  forming  pi]]&  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Sytu  Eisctda- 
Riim  ■  BocGis  Laum,  (P.  L.  1720, 1745.)  Con- 
FBCTTo  RiTTJE,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Dried  me,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  ^m ;  sagapennm  (tme)  ^ ;  black  pepper 
Sy ;  honey  f  xvj.  Reduce  the  dry  nigredients  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  for  aae,  niaks 
them  into  a  confection  with  tbe  honey. 

Use,  ^e.  It  is  antiipasmodie;  m  enemas  SO  te 
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99  gn-f  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
CONFECTION    OF  SCAMMONY.     8yn, 

ElKCTDA&IUM      CAKTOCOtTINUk,      (P.     L.      17^0.) 

Ditto  b  Scauhonio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scam- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confectio  Scam- 
moKRM,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Prep.  {Confectio 
Scammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  fias;  cloves  and 
ginger,  of  each,  3yj ;  oil  of  caraway  f  Sas.  Re- 
dace  the  ingredients  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  want^  for  use,  niake  them  into  a  confoc- 
tkm  with  sirup  of  roses,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 
Uee,  4rc.  Cathartic  m  doses  of  10  to  30  grs. 
CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  Syru  Leni- 
ties Elbctuart.  Elbctuarium  SmsfiMf  (p.  L. 
1788.)  CoNFBCTio  Senna,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jviij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  sb.; 
coriander  seeds  ^ir ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  lb.  iias ; 
rater  3  pints.  Froe.  Kab  the  senna  and  corian- 
deis  m  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  hi  'the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
■train  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
ontil  only  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
nigar,  and  when  disK>lved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
iartiv  the  powder. 

Uee,  Do9e,  ^e.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
BODB  Bufiering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
^gnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  (  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
tmie  or  eariy  in  the  morning. 

Remarkt.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
poetal  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
cost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tnns  of  the  College,  wifl  be  somewhere  about 
Is.  9d.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
dmg  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  ftom  9<2.  to  Is.  a 
poond.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacoloeia)  very 
tnly  remarks,  that  **  the  directions  of  tire  Phar- 
mcoporia  are  very  rarely  tbllowed."  I  under- 
"land  that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tttied,  into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
M  a  principal  ingredient  Thn  foUowmg  forms 
ue,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
ben  of  the  trade. 

II.  Powdered  senna,  ]ra]p  sf  tamarbub,  eassia, 
and  pnmes,  of  each,  1}  lb.;  powdered  corianders 
}lh ;  Spanish  juice  ^  lb. ;  simple  rirup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  aad 
•d^bg  2  lbs.  more  tamarmd  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
out  M  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exislfk  The  cheaper  artiole  is  made  as 
fbllowB: 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each, 
I^  lbs. ;  treasle  |  cwt ;  species  (a  compomid  of 
MBna  dust  and  small  senna,  miz«d  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  aad  strengthened  with  jal^,  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18ilb8.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  \  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples* 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "Conf. 
Senna  Ver."  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Prep,  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur f  ss  ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  ^ ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  dec.     Dose.  Jss. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
fection or  Carbonatb  of  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  oz. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic  Dote. 
A  teaspoonful  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  CHEHisTRr.  The  convezsion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  tiie  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
seqnently  a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
up(m  the  sudden  uqnefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  first  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  called-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  princi]rie  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
'  of  Uqwdity  being  in  these  cases  derived  %>m  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tebmertiture  tnust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cola  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  dimised  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  thai 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsni 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with, 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
509,  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  -f  4^,.  or  28° 
below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  ^  F^Mts  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  -^°,  or  37^  bolow  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  Siermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for'  graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  fbUy  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  followbig  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  cold. 
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ffSAU.  Bezetta  C<xauLBA.  "Prtf.  I.  Color  pieces 
of  clean  linen  with  auvergue  or  ground  archel, 
(lichen  parellus.) 

II.  Dip  pieces  of  clean  linen  into  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine,  &c. 

Vst.  To  color  jellies  and  confectionary,  and  the 
nnd  of  cheeses 

CLARIFICATION.  This  word  (from  clarvM, 
clear,  and  fado^  I  make)  means,  properly,  any 
process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, and  thus  includes  filtration.  In  its  commoner 
sense,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  process  of  clear- 
ing liquids  by  the  additidh  of  some  substance  that 
either  inviscates  the  feculous  matter,  and  subsides 
with  it  to  the  bottom,  or,  that  induces  such  a  change 
in  its  nature  or  bulk,  that  it  subsides  by  its  own 
density,  in  each  case  leaving  the  liquor  transparent 
Albanum,  gelatin,  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime, 
plaster  of  raris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &x%,  serve  in 
many  cases  for  tliis  purpose.  The  first  is  used 
under  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  for  the  clarification 
of  sirups,  as  it  combines  with  the  liquid  when  cold, 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  rapidly  coagulates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  the  impurities 
with  it,  fonning  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed 
with  a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueuni,  particularly  the  red  wmes  and 
more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under  the  form  of 
isinglass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  weak  vinegar,  is 
used  to  fiii<-  white  wines,  beer,  cider,  and  similar 
liquors,  that  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
q>irit  or  astilngency  (tannin)  to  induce  its  precipi- 
tation. Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  after 
the  additiou  of  white  of  egg,  or-  gelatin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble  form. 
A  pernicious  practice  exists  among  some  unprinci- 
i)led  parties,  of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and  pot- 
ash to  clear  their  liquors,  especially  those  that  are 
expected  to  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  cordial,  gin, 
&^  For  this  purpose,  a  little  sugar  of  lead,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid, 
and  afterwards  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  and  tlie 
liquor  is  again  roused  up.  By  standing,  the  sul- 
phate of  lead,  formed  by  this  mixture,  subsides,  and 
leaves  the  liquor  clear.  Blood  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  isinglass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red 
wines,  beer,  and  porter.  lime,  edum,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  the  feculen- 
cies,  and  tiius,~by  increasing  their  density,  induce 
their  subsidence.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  partly  like 
the  above,  and  partly  like  albumine,  ox  gelatin, 
by  enveloping  and  forcing  down  the  suspended 
matter.  Sand  is  often  sifted  over  liquors  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  acting  by  its  gravity,  but  appears 
to  be  quite  useless.  The  juices  of  plants  are  clari- 
fied by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumine  they 
contain.  Marl,  or  clay,  is  frequently  used  to  clear 
cider  and  perry.  A  strip  of  isinglass  is  generally 
employed  to  clarify  coffee.  (See  Wimes,  Brew- 
INQ,  Cordial,  Coffee,  Infusion.) 

CLEANING.  The  best  way  to  clean  a  house  is 
to  Areep  it  clean  by  a  daily  attention  to  small  things, 
and  not  allow  it  to  get  Into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  require  great  and  periodical 
cleanings.  Some  mistresses,  and  also  some  ser- 
rants,  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  bouse  should 
undergo  "  regular  cleanings,"  or  great  washing  and 


scrubbing  matches  once  every  three  or  six 
on  which  occasions  the  house  b  turned  almost  in- 
side out,  and  made  most  uncomfortable.  All  this 
is  bad  economy,  and  indicates  general  sloyenlinesi 
of  habitSr  (Chambers.) 

CLEAR-STARCHING.  Thb  is  practved  w 
follows :  "  Rinse  the  articles  in  three  waten,  dry 
them,  and  dip  them  in  a  thick  starch,  previoatiy 
strained  through  muslin ;  squeeze  them,  shake 
them  gently,  and  again  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  and 
when  dry,  dip  them  twice  or  thrice  in  clear  water, 
squeeze  them,  spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth,  roQ 
them  up  in  it,  and  let  them  Ue  an  hour  before  inn- 
ing them.  Some  persons  put  sugar  into  tiie  starch 
to  prevent  it  sticking  while  ironing,  and  othecs  sitic 
the  starch  with  a  candle  to  eflTect  the  same  end ; 
we  object  to  these  practices  as  injurious  to  the  ar- 
ticle starched,  or  as  very  nauseous.  The  best  plan 
to  prevent  sticking  is  to  make  the  starch  well,  and 
to  have  the  irons  quite  clean  and  highly  poiishe^T  ** 

CLOTH,  CLEANING  AND  SCOURLNO 
OF.  The  common  method  of  cleaning  cloth  is  by 
beating  and  brushing,  unless  when  very  dirty, 
when  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  scouring.  Thk 
is  best  done  on  the  small  scale,  as  for  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  &C,  by  dissolving  a  little  card 
soap  in  water,  and,  after  mixmg  it  with  a  little  ox- 
gall, to  touch  over  all  the  spots  of  grease,  dirt,  &4X, 
with  it,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a  stifl"  brush  un- 
til they  are  removed,  after  which  the  article  may 
be  well  rubbed  all  over  with  a  Inrush  or  sponge 
dipped  into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  pre- 
vious mixture  and  a  little  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.  When  this  has  been  properly  done,  it  only 
remains  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article  in  clean 
water  until  the  latter  passes  off  uncolored,  when  it 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry.  For  dark-colored  cloths 
the  common  practice  is  to  add  some  fuller's  earth 
to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  gall.  When  jiearly 
dry,  the  nap  should  be  laid  right,  and  the  article 
carefully  pressed,  after  which  a  brush,  moistened 
with  a  drop  or  two*  of  olive  oil,  should  be  several 
times  passed  over  it,  which  will  give  it  a  superior 
finish.  Cloth  may  also  be  cleaned  in  the  dry  way 
as  follows: — First,  remove  the  spots  as  above,  and, 
when  the  parts  have  dried,  strew  clean  damp  sand 
over  it,  and  beat  it  in  with  a  brush,  after  which 
brush  the  article  with  a  hardhrush,  when  the  aand 
will  readily  come  out,  and  bring  tlie  dirt  with  it. 
Black  clolh  which  is  very  rusty,  should  receive  a 
coat  of  reviver  after  drying,  and  be  hung  up  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  pressed  and  finiafaed 
ofl"  as  before.  Scarlet  cloth  requires  considerable 
caution.  After  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  should 
be  repeatedly  passed  through  cold  spring  water,  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  solution  <^  tin  has 
been  added.  If  much  faded,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  a  scarlet  dye-bath.  Buff  cloth  is  generally 
cleaned  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  with 
pipe-clay  and  water,  which,  when  dry,  is  rubbed 
and  brushed  off. 

Fruit  9pot8  and  similar  stains  may  frequently 
bo  removed  by  holding  the  part  over  a  common 
brimstone  match,  lighted,  or  by  water  acidulated 
with  a  little  salt  of  lemons,  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  liqnid  to 
colors  that  it  will  injure. 

The  stains  of  acids  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing the  part  with  a  little  spirits  of  hartslioni  er 
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■d  ammoiiiia ;  tko9e  •/  MalU,  by  water  acidu- 
bted  with  lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid. 

Grease  spoU  may  generally  be  taken  oat  by 
BMU  of  a  little  aoft  soap  ;  or,  if  the  color  be  deli- 
eate,  or  a  falae  dye,  a  little  ox-gall  or  card  eoap 
vill  ba  better.  Theae  must  be  lued  as  above  de- 
Kiibed  St9in9  •fpainterei'  oiU,  wax,  paintt,  or 
venUakee,  will  not  oaaally  yield  to  the  above  plan ; 
io  theae  cases,  a  simple  way  is  to  soak  the  part  in 
ipiiits  of  turpentine,  and,  when  softened,  to  wash 
it  off  with  the  same  fluid.  Ether  or  essential  oil 
of  lemoos  will  also  qnickly  remove  these  spots,  bat 
ii  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

CLOTH,  INCOMBUSTIBLE.  Ths  a  made 
of  fibres  of  asbestos  by  weaving.  It  will  bear  a 
oawdenble  heat  without  injury.  Cotton  and  linen 
fibms  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ignited  bodies  without  danger.  They  will 
caibonixe,  but  not  inflame.  Solutions  of  alum, 
na  Bait,  &c.,  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
eidiiiary  salt,  that  jugglen  are  enabled  to  peribrm 
fbeeoounon  trick  of  bumii^  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  supporting  a  ring  or  akey,  without  the  lat- 
ter falling  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced 
to  a  cinder,  bat,  from  the  action  of  the  salt,  its 
fins  still  retain  sufficient  tenacity  to  support  a 
light  weight 

CLOTH,  RENOVATION  OF.  The  article 
undergoes  the  process  of  scouring  before  described, 
ind,  aher  being  well  rinsed  and  drained,  it  is  put 
OB  a  board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  rubbed  with 
a  half-wom  hatter's  cardj  filled  with  flocks,  or 
with  a  teazle  or  a  prickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  is 
niwd.  It  is  next  hong  up  to  dry,  the  nap  laid  the 
light  way  with  a  hard  brush,  tfbd  finished  as  be- 
fore. When  the  cloth*  is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to 
pre  it  a  "'dip,"  as  it  is  called,  or  to  pass  it  through 
a  dye-bath,  to  freshen  up  the  color. 

CLOTHES,  BRUSHING  AND  PRESER- 
VATION OF.  If  very  dusty,  hang  them  on  a 
bone  or  line,  and  beat  them  with  a  cane ;  then 
lay  them  on  a  clean  board  or  table,  and  well  brush 
them,  fint  with  a  stifif  brush,  to  remove  the  spots 
of  mud  and  the  coarsest  of  the  dul,  and  next  with 
aM)fter  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
pnperly.  If  clothes  be  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt, 
dry  them  before  brushing,  and  then  rub  out  the 
ipots  with  the  hands.  The  hard  brush  should  be 
ond  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand, 
« it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon 
lender  the  cloth  threadbare.  Should  ther^be  spots 
of  taUow-grease  on  the  clothes,  take  it  off  with 
the  nail,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot 
iron  with  some  thick  brown  paper,  lay  the  paper 
on  the  part  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the  uron 
vpon  the  spot ;  if  the  grease  comes  through  Xhe 
paper,  pat  on  another  piece,  till  it  ceases  to  soil  it 

After  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  should  be 
himg  op  in  a  clean  place,  free  from  dust,  if  want- 
«d  lor  immediate  use  ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
uiiised  for  some  time,  they  should  be  placed  away 
«k  the  shelves  of  the  clothes'  closet  or  wardrobe. 
The  latter  should  always  be  m  the  driest  situation 
ponUe,  as  if  the  clothes  be  exposed  to  the  least 
jump,  they  not  only  acquire  an  unpleasant  smell, 
nt  gradually  become  rotten. 

CIX)V£S.     The  flower  bods  of  the  engenia 
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caryophyllata,  dried  and  smoked.  It  is  a  commoa 
practice  to  adulterate  this  spice  in' the  same  man* 
ner  as  cinchona  bark.  Cloves  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  are  dried  and  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  sweet 
oil,  to  brighten  their  color,  after  which  they  art 
mixed  up  with  fresh  spice  for  sale. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.  *•  Should  the  horses 
run  off,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint,  while  you  art 
in  a  coach,  sit  perfectly  still,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  possible  overturn,  keep  your  legs  and  arms 
from  straggling.  Sit  easily  and  compactly,  so  that, 
when  upset,  you  will  gently  roll  over  in  the  direc- 
tion you  are  thrown.  We  have  seen  ladies  in  these 
circumstances  scream  wildly,  and  throw  their  arms 
out  of  the  windows,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  broken  lunbs.  If  run  away  with  in 
a  gig,  either  sit  still  collectedly,  or  dr(M>  out  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  on  your  hlinds.  Never  jump 
from  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  unless  (supposing  it 
impossible  to  slip  down  behind)  you  see  .  precipice 
in  front,  in  which  case  any  risk  of  personal  dam* 
age  is  preferable  to  remaining  still.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  lost  his  life  by  neglectmg  these  simple  pre- 
cautions." 

COAK.  Syn.  Coke.  CMAxaxD  Coai..  Mhv- 
BXAL  Chakooai..  Carbouized  coaL  The  princi- 
ple of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of  charcoal. 
There  are  three  varieties  of  coak,  viz. 

L  {Kiln-made  coak.  Stifled  coak,)  Made  by 
burning  the  coal  in  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove.  It  has 
a  dull  black  color,  and  produces  an  intense  heat 
when  used  as  fiiel.  The  coal  is  frequently  burnt 
in  a  series  of  diallow  stoves,  with  as  little  access 
of  air  as  will  support  the  combustion,  and  the 
smoke  conducted  through  proper  horizontal  tun- 
nels to  a  capacious  l^ck  chamber,  100  yards  or 
more  in  length,  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  a 
stream  of  water  passing  over  its  roof,  or  by  a  shal- 
low pond  resting  on  it  Here  the  iNtuminons  va- 
pors are  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar,  along  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  salt. 
Common  coal  yields  about  3^  of  tar  when  treated 
in  this  way,  but  some  strong;  bituminous  coal  will 
give  ^  or  i  of  its  weight  Thb  tar,  when  inspis- 
sated, gives  75}  of  pitch,  and  20  to  24}  of  a  crude 
species  of  naphtha,  that  is  excellent  for  out-door 
painting.  The  ammonia  is  made  into  sal  ammo- 
niac. The  oereemng9f  or  dust-coal,  separated 
from  the  better  kmds  of  bituminous  coal,  is  the  sort 
commonly  used  for  making  coak  in  ovens. 

II.  (Gat  coak.  DietilUd  coak.)  The  cinder  left 
in  the  retorts  alter  the  gas  has  been  distilled  o£E 
Its  color  is  gray,  and  it  only  produces  a  weak  heat 
in  burning,  not  sufficient  to  smelt  iron. 

III.  (Slate  coak.  Carbon  mineral)  From  hi* 
tuminous  slate,  burned  in  covered  iron  pots,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making  bone-black. 
Also  burnt  in  piles.  It  is  black  and  friable.  Used 
to  clarify  liquids,  but  vastly  inferior  to  bone-black, 
and  does  not  abstract  the  lime  from  sirups. 

COBALT.  Syn,  Regulus  or  Cobalt.  A  met- 
al discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  is  found  in 
ores,  associated  with  arsenic  and  other  metals,  and 
is  constantiy  present  in  meteoric  iron. 

Prep,   Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  add, 
and  pan  sulphurated  hydrogen  gss  through  the 
solution,  until  all  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down ;  filter 
and  boil  with  a  ttttlo  nitric  acid,  then  add  an  ex« 
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tion  with  a  weak  tolution  of  cailionate  of  potaflM, 
repose,  and  decantation.  It  'w  lighter  than  water, 
boils  at  425°  Fahr.,  and  has  an  odor  resemblmg 
an  empty  wine  cask  or  bottle  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time.  As  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, it  is  united  with  i^  little  oenanthJb  acid. 
2200  imperial  ^llons  of  wiiKa  (about'35  hogsheads) 
only  yielded  2 1  lbs.  of  the  mixe<{%il. 

ETHER,  OXALIC.  Syn,  Oxalate  op  Ox- 
IDE  OF  Ethule.  Neutral  do.  A  colorless  oily 
liquid,  slightly  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  $70^ 
Fahr.,  and  having  an  aromatic  smell.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Thenard. 

Prep.  Binoxalate  of  potassa,  and  alcohol  of  90|, 
of  each  4  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  5  parts ;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort  aud  distil  with  a  quick  fir*^  as  sooq  as 
the  product  becomes  turbid  when  mfaoBd  with  wa- 
t^r,  change  the  receiver,  agitate  the  subsequent 
pA>duct  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  agitation  with  fresh  water  until  tlie 
ether  becomes  neutral  to  test  paper ;  then  rectify 
it  in  a  dry  retort  that  it  will  tjimit  nine-tenths  fill, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boiling  proceeds  smoothly,  in- 
fftead  of  by  jerks,  change  the  receiver;  the  remain- 
mg  product  will  be  pure  anhydrous  oxalic  ether. 
(Ettling.)    See  Ethers,  oroahic. 

ETHER,  PHOSPHORATED.  Syn.  JEthkil 
PuospiioRATUB.  prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Phosphorus,  cui 
small,  1  part ;  ether  50  parts ;  digest  with  occa- 
sional agitation  for  1  month,  and  decant  the  clear. 

ETHER,  SULFURIQUE  lODURE.  Syn. 
Ethereal  Tincture  of  Iodfne.  Prep-  Iodine 
40^grB. ;  sulphuric  ether  ^  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  5  to 
10  drops,  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated.  ' 

ETHER,  SULFURIQUE  avec  lb  Deuto- 

lODDRE  DE  Mcrcure.    Syn.  Ethereal  Tincture 

OF  BiKioDiDE  OF  Mercurt.     Prep.  Biniodide  of 

mMBury  16  grs. ;  sulphuric  ether  Jiss ;   dissolve. 

4».    5  to  12  drops. 

ETHERS,  ORGANIC.  The  preparation  of 
some  of  the  organic  ethers  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  hence 
have  arisen  various  contrivances  to  induce  the  or- 
ganic acids  to  combine  with  the  ethereal  base. 
Among  the  methods  generally  adopted  until  lately, 
may  be  mentioned  the  admixture  of  a  salt  of  the 
organic  acid  with  alcohol,  to  which  some  strong 
inorganic  acid  is  added,  when  the  acid  of  the  salt 
being  liberated  in  the  nascent  state,  it  enters  into 
a  new  combination,  forming  ether.  In  this  way 
acetic  and  oxalic  ethers  are  commonly  prepared. 
Or  the  organic  acid  being  mixed  with  alcohol,  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  by  which  an 
oiganic  ether  is  produced.  Benzoic  ether  may  be 
taken  i&  an  instance  of  this  modp  of  operating. 
Ethers  have  also  been  formed  by  th<)  simple  dis- 
tillation of  some  of  the  organic  acids  with  alcohol, 
but  this  method  is  usually  tedious,  and  requires  the 
repeated  return  of  the  products  of  distillation  into 
the  retort,  as  well  as  considerable  time  for  its  per- 
formance, to  which  several  other  objections  may 
be  added.  More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  organic  acids  are  heated  nearly  to  their 
point  of  decomposition,  and  alcohol  is  gradually 
and  cautiously  dropped  on  them,  ethers  of  those 
acids  are  readily  formed.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  acids  which  are  wholly  or  partly  volatile^as 
the  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  succinic  acids, — ^yield  large 
quantities  of  ether.     (Gaultier  de  Claubry.)    This 


method  is  applicable  to  most  acids  that  do  not  wdt 
fer  decomposition  a;  a  low  temperature,  but  ta 
other  cases  the  prodr.st  would  be  vitiated  and  mi- 
certain.  Thus,  citric  acid  under  this  treatmeiit 
might  yield  citric,  itaconic,  citraoonic,  or  acooitie 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them,  and 
this  in  a  way  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  tbe 
operator  to  influence.  Another  method  recom- 
mended, and  very  suitable  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  is— to  dissolve  the 
oii^nic  acid  in  alcohol,  and  to  pass  a  current  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  through  the  8oluti<ML  A  still 
simpler  plan,  and  which  appears  likely  to  super- 
sede most  others,  at  least  in  th4  majority  of  caseSf 
is  to  mix  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  the  organic 
acid,  with  ^th  or  ,}th  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  to 
place  it  in  a  flask  or  digester,  fitted  with  a  coik, 
through  which  passes  an  upright  thin  glass  tobe,  5 
or  S  feet  long,  and  after  luting  the  joint  quite  ss- 
curely,  to  submit  the  mixturo  to  gentle  ebttHtioB 
in  a  sand-bath,  or  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  several 
hoars.  In  this  way  the  spirituous  and  ethereal 
vapors  are  condensed  in  the  cool  portions  of  the 
tube,  and  fall  back  again  into  the  matrass,  by 
which  means  no  loss  of  either  can  possibly  occur 
A  Llebig's  refrigerator  reversed  may  also  be  osed 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Ether.)  By  this  method 
some  ethers  may  be  readily"  fSftrmed  that  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  puro  in  tlie^nsaal  way.  Thos 
mucic  ether  may  be  obtained  by  thi9|«x;efls,  wbidi 
will  become  perfectly  white  by  CT^rtalltzation, 
while  by  Malagutti's  method,  the  proNJiQt  is  qnitt 
black,  and  is  purified  with  difficulty.  One  or  otha 
of  the  above  plans  may  be  adopted  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  ethers  for  which  formulie  ar«)^ol  in* 
serted  in  this  volume. 

'VTHBBIN.  A  name  applied  by  some  chem- 
ists to  a  hydrocarbon,  assumed  to  b«  the  base  of 
ether.  Its  atomic  constitution,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  is  4  equivalents  each  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

ETHERINE.  Syn.  Camphor  of  Oil  of  Wist 
A  peculiar  substance  obtained  by  exposing  etbe- 
role  for  a  long  time  to  a  low  temperature.  It 
forms  brilliant  prisms  and  plates,  and  is  tasteless, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fuses  at  230^,  boib  li 
SOO^',  and  is  a  little  lighter  than  water.  The  cnj- 
tals  are  purified  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of 
bibulous  paper,  solution  in  ether,  and  evaporation. 

ETHEROLE.  Syn.  Light  Oil  of  Wike.  A 
hydrocarbon  discovered  by  Hennel.  It  is  pre- 
pared by  gently  heating  ethereal  oil  with  wateti  ss- 
parating  the  supernatant  light  oil,  and  washing  Ihii 
with  water  till  it  becomes  quite  neutral,  after  which 
it  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium^  Ethe- 
role  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
boiling  at  536°,  aud  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether. 

ETHIOPS.     (See  ^thioiu) 

ETHIOPS,  MARTIAL.  Syn.  ^thiops  Mar- 
TiALiB.  Oxide  of  iron  prepared  by  keeping  iwa 
filings  under  water,  and  occasionally  shaking  thenu 
It  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prevent  its  rustmg.  It  was  fomieriy 
much  esteemed  as  a  tonic. 

ETHIOPS  MINERAL,  (TYSON'S.)    Prep, 
Oxide  of  mercury,  (prepared  by  decomposing  calo- 
mel with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  liquor  of  po 
tassa,  to  which  a  little  liouor  of  ammonia  has  bees 
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iHb  animal  matter  and  an  add,  firom  which  it 
pay  be  neaiiy  purified  by  aolution  in  liquid  am- 
Bwia,  and  precipitationa  by  acetic  acid,  mixed 
vjib  alcohol.  Cochenillin  may  abo  be  prepared 
^f  evaporating  a  watery  infusion  of  cochineal  to 
Ife  coofliatence  of  sirup,  dissolvingr  this  in  proof 
iprit,  filtering,  again  evaporating,  and  diaaolving 
Ae  residuum  in  liquid  ammonia  as  before.  It  is 
ttroed  orange  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis.  It 
bif  been  obtained  under  the  form  of  reddish-purple 
crystalline  grains. 

COCKLE  POWDER.  Cockles  pulped  through 
aiieTe,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour,  and  a  little 
flb,  and  then  rolled  out  into  thin  pieces  and  dried. 
It  ii  next  reduced  to  powder,  siflt^d,  and  packed  in 
weII-€orked  bottleik.  Use.  To  make  sauce,  (about 
^octo^pint) 

COCOA.  I.  The  roasted  husks  of  the  cacao, 
ir  efaoeolate  bean,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding. 

II.  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil  from 
ttKbeans. 

COCOA,  PATENT.  The  cacao  nut  roasted 
ad  gnwnd,  (including  the  husks.) 

COCOA,  FLAKED.  Ground  cocoa  strongly 
Moprassed,  and  flaked  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ma- 
duK. 

COCOA,  SOLUBLE.  Cocoa  ground  to  a  very 
lae  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  It  is  thus 
^feadered  miseible  with  boiling  water. 

Retnarki,  Cocoa  forms  a  Very  wholesome  bey- 
OB^,  especially  for  breakfast  Much  of  the 
dieap  ftuff  sold  under  this  name  is  very  inferior, 
heiQ|r  made  with  damaged  nuts  that  have  been 
fttmed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato  flour,  mutton 
Mt,  &«.  Trash  of  this  kind  is  frequently  ticketed 
k  the  shop  windows  of  London  at  6<2.  to  Sd.  a 
peaod.  (See  Chocolate.)  The  nut  of  the  palma 
tocm  is  osmmonly  confounded  with  that  of  the  theo- 
koma  cacao.  The  latter  is  the  small  chocolate 
Wan,  while  the  former  is  the  large  nut,  filled  with 
aiefreehing  milky  juice. 

COD.  This  excellent  fish  is  in  season  firom  the 
kginniog  of  October  to  the  end  of  April.  It  should 
be  chosen  by  the  redness  of  the  gills,  freshness  of 
Ibe  eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  the 
fleifa.  The  best  fish  are  very  thick  about  the  neck. 
It  ii  generally  cooked  by  boiling,  but  is  sometimes 
baked,  or  cut  into  slices  and  broiled  or  fried  Cod's 
bead  and  shoulders,  with  oyster  sauce,  is  a  favorite 
diih.  Shrimp  and  anchovy  sauce  are  also  good 
■dditioBs.  l^he  flesh  of  the  cod  is  often  split  and 
dried,  (dried  cod,)  or  salted.  The  fish  so  largely 
inported  from  Newfoundland  are  cod,  beheaded, 
iplit  open,  gutted  and  salted.  They  are  caught  by 
iniilioiia  on  the  "  Grand  Bank."  Cod-sounds  are 
pickled  in  brine  and  also  made  into  isinglass.  The 
lirer  is  boiled  for  its  oil,  and  the  spawn  made  into 
caviare. 

CO  DEI  A.  8yn,  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
eorered  by  Robiquet  associated  with  morphia. 

Prep.  Disrolve  commercial  hydro-chlorate  of 
vuvpbia  in  water,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  evap- 
vvte  and  crystallize.  The  product  is  a  double 
■It  of  morphia  and  codeine,  and  when  digested 
with  warm  liquor  of  potassa  gives  up  its  morphia, 
tt  nay  be  further  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  and  spontaneous 
**^Mration  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  in  a 
>jatl  lime  state. 


Prof.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Ita 
solution  in  the  latter,  by  slow  evaporation,  yields 
larg«»  transparent  octohedrons.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  'Hiese  possess  the'sin- 
gular  property  of  producing  a  general  and  vbleut 
itching  of  the  surface  of  the  body  when  adminis- 
tered internally.  The  same  symptoms  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, and  are  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
codeia.  (Gregory.)  The  commercial  muriate  fre- 
quently contains  3  to  4}  of  codeia. 

Char,  and  Te9t§.  It  is  distinguished  from  moT' 
pkia  by  not  becoming  blue  on  the  addition  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  nor  turning  red  with  nitric 
acid,  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Unlike  morphia,  it  is  in- 
soluble in  Injuor  of  potassa  and  is  soluble  m  ether. 
The  salts  of  codeia  may  also  be  known  by  tincture 
of  galb  throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from 
their  solutions,  but  this  does  not  occur  in  the  salts 
of  morphia.  It  may  be  distmguished  from  meco- 
nine  by  its  aqueous  solution  showing  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  test  paper. 

COFFEE.  The  ben;^  of  the  cofiiea  Ara- 
bica.  II.  A  decoction  or  infusion  prepared  there- 
from. 

Qual.  Cofiee  promotes  digestion  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  and  when  strong  generally  occasions 
watchfulness,  but  in  some  phlegmatic  constitutions 
induces  sleep.  Drunk  in  moderation,  especially  if 
combuied  with  sugar  and  milk,  it  is  perhaps  the 
mdst  wholesome  beverage  known.  The  various 
qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  per- 
sons, such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
moving dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  has  been 
regarded  as  diuretic,  sedative,  and  a  corrector  of 
opium.  It  should  be  given  as  medicine  in  a  strong 
infusion,  and  is  best  cold.  In  spasmodic  asthma 
it  has  been  particulariy  serviceable ;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
arising  from  hard  drinking.    (See  Caffein.) 

Pur.  The  most  common  adulteration  of  ground 
cofifee  is  chicory,  which  is  added  not  only  to  cheap- 
en the  article,  but  to  improve  the  flavor  of  dam- 
aged or  inferior  berries.  This  adulteration  may  be 
readily  detected  by  shaking  a  spoonfiil  of  the  sus- 
pected coffee  with  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  when, 
if  it  be  pure,  it  will  swim  and  s<farcely  color  the 
liquid,  but  if  chicory  be  present,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  will  be  tinged  of  a  deep 
red.  Roatttd  com  is  another  common  adultera- 
tion. This  may  be  detected  by  the  cold  decoction 
striking  a  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

COFFEE  CREAM.  Prep.  Add  a  teacupful 
of  very  clear  strong  coffee  to  1  pint  each  of  clarified 
calf's  feet  jelly  and  good  cream ;  sweeten  with 
lump  sugar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into 
shapes  or  glasses,  when  nearly  cool.  The  calf's 
feet  jelly  should  be  thick  enough  to  render  the 
whole  lightly  solid  but  not  stiff! 

COFFEE  DROPS.  Prtp.  Make  an  infusion 
with  1  02.  of  coffee,  clarify  it,  and  moisten  I  lb.  of 
sugar  therewith,  in  the  way  directed  for  confec- 
tionary drops. 

COFFEE,  ESSENCE  OF.  A  concentrated 
mfusion  of  etkkt  prepared  by  percolation,  to  whicn 
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tained  by  ezprefldon.  The  Bobstances  are  firat 
bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  or,  on  the  lar^  scale, 
m  a  mill,  and  immediately  submitted  to  the  press, 
to  prevent  them  passing  into  the  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  product 
Fruits  which  contain  highly>flavored  seeds,  or 
which  have  rinds  containmg  essential  oil,  should 
be  deprived  of  them  before  pressing.  The  subacid 
fruits  should  also  be  allowed  to  lie  together  for 
some  days  before  being  pressed,  as  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  product  are  thereby  increased. 
The  fluid  matter  absorbed  by  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  infusions, 
decoctions,  extracts,  &c.,  is  generally  obtained  by 
powerful  pressure.  Expression  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  solids  in  a 
fftate  of  purity,  as  in  the  expulsion  of  oleiue  from 
stearinc,  and  water  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
On  the  small  scale,  the  common  screw-press,  or 
one  of  like  construction,  is  usually  employed ;  but 
the  power  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  to  expel  the 
whole  of  a  fluid  diffused  through  the  pores  of  a 
solid.  Hence  has  arisen  the  use  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  is  alone  employed  on  the  large  scale. 
In  all  these  coses,  the  substances  are  placed  in 
bags  made  of  hair-cloth,  or  coarse  canvass,  previ- 
ously to  their  being  submitted  to  pressure. 

EXSICCATION.  Syn.  Exsiccatio,  (Lat, 
from  exsieco,  to  dry  up.)  The  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  solid  bodies.  In  Chehistky  and 
Pharmacy,  this  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
operation  by  which  plants  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  deprived  of  their  humidity.  This  is  done 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  current  of  dry  air,  an 
atmosphere  rendered  artificially  dry  by  sulphuric 
acidi  or  by  the  direct  application  of  heat  by  means 
o£a  water-bath,  a  sand-bath,  or  a  common  fire,    t 

EXTRACTS.  Syn.  Extraits,  (Fr.)  Ex- 
traCtkn,  {Ger.)'  Extracta,  (Lai., from  extrahOf 
to  draw  ouL)  In  Chemistry,  the  residuum  from 
the  evaporation  of  aqueous  decoctions,  or  infusions 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  Pharmacy,  preparations 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juices,  or 
the  decoctions,  infusions,  or  tinctures,  of  vegeta- 
ble substances,  until  a  mass,  of  a  solid  or  semi- 
solid consistence,  is  formed.  Extracts  vary  in 
their  nature  and  composition  with  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  fluids  em- 
ployed as  solvents.  When  water  is  used  for  ma- 
king the  solution,  the  extract  will  usually  consist 
of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  and  saline  and 
other  matter,  along  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, which,  from  its  occurrence  in  most  plants, 
has  received  the  name  of  extractive.  This  sub- 
stance was  discovered  by  Fourcroy,  and  presumed 
by  him  to  be  the  conmion  basis  of  all  extracts ; 
but  it  has  since  been^proved  by  Chevreul,  and  sev- 
eral other  chemists,  to  be  a  heterogeneous  com- 
pound, varying  in  composition  with  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  extracted.  Thb  substance  has  a  brown 
color,  speedily  putrefies,  and  becomes  oxidized, 
and  is  rendered  insoluble  by  long  exposure  to  air, 
and  by  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations.  In  its 
unaltered  state  it  is  soluble  in  vater,  and  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  by  the 
acidi  and  metallie  oxides.  With  alumina  it  forms 
the  basis  of  several  brown  dyes.  In  the  prepara- 
tMNi  of  the  greater  number  of  extracts,  water  is 
employed  as  the  menstrunm,  and  these  prepara- 


tions  are  called,  by  way  of  dtstinetion,  *'  watery 
extraeUJ*  When  spuit  is  employed  as  the  solv- 
ent, the  extract  may  contain  most  of  the  sab- 
stances  above  enumerated,  except  gum,  which  is 
insoluUe  in  strong  spirit.  Besides  these,  spirit  dis- 
solves out  many  substances  which  are  either  whol- 
ly or  nearly  msoluble  in  water,  as  resins,  essential 
oils,  and  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 
Extracts  prepared  with  alcohol,  either  alone,  or 
diluted  with  water,  are  termed  .*'  sptrituoue  ex- 
traeta"  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  con- 
siderably more  powerful  than  the  aqueous  extracts 
of  the  same  vegetables.  In  some  cases,  dilute  acid, 
(the  acetic,)  or  acidulated  water,  is  employed  ss 
the  menstnium,  and  such  preparations  are  hence 
called  " acetic  extracts"  The  extracts  of  aco- 
nite, hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  and  cdchi- 
cum,  as  wdl  as  of  all  other  plants  containing  alka- 
loids, possess  greater  activity  when  prepared  with 
vinegar  than  with  water.  Thus,  a  quantity  of 
either  the  alcoholic  or  acetic  extract  of  colchicnm, 
equal  to  the  common  dose  of  the  aqueous  extract, 
would  most  probably  produce  death.  Still  mors 
active  extracts  may  be  obtained  by  a  oombination 
of  the  last  two  menstrua.  According  to  Ferrari, 
plants  treated  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  mixed 
with  one-thirty-sixth  part  of  pyroligneoos  (acetic) 
acid,  yield  extracts  of  remarkable  activity.  (Fkov 
Med.  Jour.,  1843.)  To  the  preceding  may  be 
added,  that  the  term  simple  extract  is  applied  to 
one  prepared  from  a  single  plant,  or  vegetable 
substance,  and  the  term  compound  extract  to  one 
prepared  from  two  or  more  of  such  substances. 

The  above  are  the  principal  varieties  of  extracti 
employed  in  British  Pharmacy,  all  of  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  head  Extracta,  (ex- 
tracts,) in  the  London  Pharmacopoeia ;  but  on  the 
Continent,  ether  is  sometimes  used  as  the  men- 
struum for  the  active  principles  of  certain  substan- 
ces, as  cantharides,  cubebs,  sem.  cinae,  &jc. 

Of  all  the  foreign  Pharraacoposias,  that  of  Ba- 
den is  most  prolific  of  extracts ;  its  pages  cont«ni 
directions  for  58  or  60  of  these  preparations,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  notice : — 

I.  Watery  Extracts.  «.  (By  displaeemiit 
with  cold  water.)  Ext.  abnutbii;  cardui  bo^e- 
dicti ;  centaurii  min. ;  chamomillie  ;  chinae  fvuem, 
(cinchonas  ;)  chinas  regie ;  dulcamare ;  fuma.te ; 
gentianae  ;  glycyrrhizao  ;  graminis  ord.,  (liqu^  and 
solid ;)  ligni  campech. ;  marrubii  alb. ;  miUefolii ; 
rhatanias;  rad.  saponar;  taraxaci,  (ordinary  and 
fluid ;)  tormentille ;  trifolii  fibr. 

0.  (By  the  ordinary  method  of  maceration.) 
Ext  aloes ;  myrrhiB ;  opii ;  sciliaB,  valerians ;  chi- 
mp fUSCfB. 

II.  SpiRiTUOtTs  Extracts,  a.  (Prepared  with 
spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0*944,  by  24  hour^  maceration, 
or  by  the  method  of  displacement.)  Ext  cost 
aurantii ;  angelicn ;  rad.  amicaa ;  calami ;  calen- 
dulas, (marygold  ;)  cascarillas  ;  calumbas ;  colO' 
cynth. ;  inulee;  hellebori  nigri ;  ievistici,  (Xiovage ;) 
quaasiae;  rhasL 

0,  (Prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last  with 
spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0^1.)  Ext  aoonitl:  belladon- 
nae ;  chelidonii  maj.,  (great  celandine  ;)  oonii  mac. ; 
digitalis;  gratiols,  (hedge  hyssop;)  hycecyami; 
lactneas  virosa ;  pulntillas,  (Paaque  flcwer ;)  berik 
taxi  baoeata,  (yew ;)  rad.  artemisHe ,  aaob  voni* 
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tAfwy  low  tempenlofe,  (in  vacno  if  pomble^ 
tfl  the  mizture  acqniies  the  oonsisteiice  of  a 
■op,  pMte,  or  candy.    (The  latter  may  be  pow- 

,  COFFEE,  SUBSTITUTES  FOR.  TbeM 
to  numflioui,  but  the  principal  are  the  following : 
^l  {Ryeeofee,  DiUemut'B  ditto.  Hunt' 9  breaks 
hA'ftwder.)  Rye,  roasted  along  with  a  little 
pitter,  and  ground  to  powder.    A  good  eubstitute. 

IL  ifltrman  cofee.  Succory  aitto.  Chicory 
ftu.)  From  succory,  as  above.  Uted  either  for 
imixed  with  fore^  coffee.  The  most  common 
pUteretion  o/  the  latter. 

^  UL  {Rice  coffee,)  From  rice,  as  abore.  A 
^nbititute. 

IV.  {Currant  coffee*)  From  the  seeds  washed 
■t  (tf  the  cake  left  m  making  currant  wine. 

T.  {fhoeeherry  coffee.)  From  gooseberry  seeds, 
Hthelast. 

YL  {HoUjy  coffee.)    From  the  berries. 

TIL  (Egyptian,  coffee.)    From  chickpeasi 

VIIL  {SieetU  coffee.)  From  fenngnek  seeds 
toirtened  with  lemon  juice. 

OL  (CereUan  coffee.)  From  the  seeds  of  the 
bttt-bfoXty. 

L  {Saemfrae  coffee.)  From  the  fruit  or  nut 
4  the  tHnlras  tree,  or  from  the  wood  cut  into 
4ffi.  Very  wholesome.  Much  recommended  in 
KndJKases,  dK. 

^  XL  {Rufinge.)  The  raspings  of  the  crust  of 
km,  procured  at  the  baker's.    Equal  to  rye 


Xli  {fietck^maet  coffee.)  From  beech-mast 
iriuiii.   Very  wholesome. 

XllL  {Acorn  coffee.)  From  acorns,  depriTed 
rftheir  iheUs,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted.    A  good 


XIV.  ifleti-r9ot  coffee.)  From  the  yellow  beet* 
M,  diced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  ground 
with  a  little  foreign  coflfee.     A  good  substitute. 

XV.  {Beon  coffee.)  Horse-lMans  roasted  along 
lith  a  little  honey  or  sugar.  When  removed  from 
ie  fire,  a  small  quantity  of  cassia-buds  is  fra- 

Etly  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold, 
to  be  a  good  substitute. 

XVL  (iiiflioad  coffee.)  Rye  or  wheat  roasted 
dn^  with  a  few  almonds.  A  very  small  quan- 
%  of  ca«ia-bod8  Improves  it.    A  good  substitute. 

COINS,  IMPRESSIONS  FROM.  A  very 
^  aid  elegant  way  of  taking  the  impressions  of 
■e<hk  and  oohis,  not  generally  known,  is  as  foi- 
b*i:  Melt  a  little  innglaas  elue  with  brandy,  and 
pMir  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  so  as  to  cover  its 
vhoie  nrface ;  let  it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two, 
H  it  hii  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened,  and  then 
^  it  ofl^  when  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  as  hard 
*«  piece  of  Muscovy  glass,  and  will  have  a  very 
*bgant  impresHon  of  the  com.  It  will  also  resist 
j^*eftctaof  damp  air,  which  occasions  all  other 
■^  of  Kloe  to  soften  and  bend  if  not  prepared  in 
*»way.  (Shaw.)  If  the  wrong  side  of  the  isin- 
|bH  be  breathed  on,  and  gold-leaf  applied,  it  will 
^Acn,  and  be  seen  on  the  other  side,  producing  a 
wy  plewbg  effect  IsinglaM  glue,  made  with 
*>tflr  alone,  will  do  nearly  as  well  as  if  brandy  be 

^fn^erltM.  Medals  may  also  be  copied  by  sur- 
"*>Ddinf  them  nith  a  hoop  of  paper,  and  pouring 
«tiN«  plaster  of  Paris  (mixed  with  water  to  the 


coasislence  of  cream)  to  the  depth  of  about  )  aa 
inch.  Melted  wax,  stearine,  fusible  metal,  or  any 
similar  material,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
If  it  be  desired  to  copy  the  metal  in  copper,  a 
mould  should  be  first  formed  in  the  above  manner, 
and  the  metal  deposited  on  its  surface  by  the  agen« 
cy  of  electricity.     (See  Electrotype.) 

COLCHICINE.  iS^yn.  CoLcmciNA.  Colchia. 
A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Gieger  and  Hesse 
in  the  seeds  of  the  colchicum  autumnale,  or  com- 
mon meadow  safi^n.  It  also  exists  in  the  cormi 
or  bulbs. 

Ptep.  Macerate  the  crushed  seeds  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, add  hydrate  of  magnesia  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  filter.  By  cautious  evaporation  colchicine 
will  be  deposited.  It  may  be  purified  hy  n-solu- 
tion. 

Prop.,  ^c.  Odorless ;  tastes  bitter ;  forms  salts 
with  the  acids.  Ii  j  very  poisonous.  One-tenth 
of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12 
hours.  It  difl^n  from  veratrine  in  being  soluble  in 
water,  crystalline,  and  the  non-production  of  sneez- 
ing when  applied  to  the  nose.  Strong  oil  of  vi^ol 
turns  this  sikaloid  of  a  yellowish  kwowr  *  nitric 
acid  of  a  deep  violet,  passing  into  indigo  blue;  ^en, 
and  yellow. 

COLCHICUM,  POWDER  OF.  L  {CoUier.) 
Seeds  of  colchicum  2  grs. ;  rhubarb  6  grs. ;  mag- 
nesia 10  grs. ;  mix  for  1  powder,  to  be  taken  every 
■X  hours  in  acute  rheumatism,  inflammatory  gout, 
dec,  washing  it  down  with  a  glass  of  Seltzer  wa- 
ter, during  high  febrile  action  only. 

II.  {Collier.)  Seeds  of  colchicum  3  gn- ;  mu- 
riate of  ammonia  5  gm. ;  for  1  powder.  For  check- 
ing a  paroxysm  of  grut,  but  its  use  requires  cau- 
tion. **  After  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
colchicum  in  gout,  and  admitting  that  it  rarely 
fails  to  allay  pain  and  check  a  paroxysm,  I  would 
recoM  my  opinion  that  he  who  would  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  a  good  old  age,  should  eschew  it  as  an  or- 
dinary remedy,  and  consider  that  he  is  drawing  on 
his  constitution  for  a  temporary  relief,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  becoming  prematurely  bankrupt  in  his 
vital  energies." 

COINDET'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Protiodide  of 
mercury  1  gr. ;  extract  of  liquorice  20  grs. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  8  pills.  Doee.  2  to  4  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  as  an  alterative  in  scrofulous  tumors,  ulcers, 
dtc. 

COLD.  When  the  body  of  an  animal  is  im- 
merKd  in  an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below 
the  healthy  standanl,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
experienced,  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  calo- 
ric or  heat  of  the  body  into  the  colder  medium.  If 
this  withdrawal  of  caloric  exceed  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  system,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  decreases,  until  it  sinks  below  the  point  at 
which  the  functions  of  life  can  be  performed.  This 
declination  is  gradual;  the  extreme  sensation  of 
coldness  changes  into  a  disinclination  for  voluntary 
motion ;  next  comes  on  drowsiness,  followed  by 
numbness  and  insensibility.  In  this  state,  if  th0 
sufferer  be  not  rescued,  and  ramedial  measures  had 
recoune  to,  death  must  rapidly  follow. 

Prevention  of  the  efftcte  of  exeeeeive  cold. — 
The  extremities  of  the  body  first  suffer  from  the 
action  of  cold,  owmg  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
being  leas  vigorous  m  those  purts;  they  should. 
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therefore,  be  properly  protected  from  its  action. 
Woollen  stockings  or  socks,  with  good  shoes  or 
boots,  should  be  worn  on  the  feet,  and  the  body 
should  be  clad  in  thick  woollen  falurios,  proportion- 
ed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  habits 
of  the  wearer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  should 
be  promoted  by  active  exercise,  and  any  disposition 
to  sleep  shaken  off  by  increased  bodily  exertion. 
If  the  situation  be  such  that  exercise  cannot  be 
had  recourse  to,  drowsiness  is  more  likely  to  be 
experienced,  and  must  be  warded  off,  if  possible, 
by  keepinpf  tlie  mind  incessantly  and  actively  en- 
gaged. The  principal  endeavor  should  be  to  keep 
the  extremities  warm,  as,  if  this  be  accomplished, 
no  danger  need  be  feared.  In  travelling  by  coach 
or  on  horseback,  recourse  may  be  had  to  hay  and 
straw,  which  may  be  thrown  over  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  will  materially  ward  off  the  effects  of  the 
weather. 

Remedial  meamrea  for  aaphvxia  produced  by 
intcTue  cold. — The  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  room 
remote  from  the  fire,  and  bathed  with  cold  salt  and 
water,  after  which  the  body  should  be  wiped  dry, 
and  friction  applied  by  the  hands  of  the  attendants, 
(warmed  ;)  as  many  operating  at  (mce  as  can  con- 
veniently do  so.  Gentle  stimulants  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  and  the  bowels  excited  by 
some  mild  stunulating  clyster.  The  lungs  should 
also  be  inflated.  (See  Asphyxia.)  As  soon  as 
symptoms  of  returning  animation  are  evinced,  and 
the  breathing  and  circulation  restored,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  in  a  bed  between  blankets,  and  a 
little  wine  and  water  administered,  and  perspiration 
promoted  by  heaping  an  ample  quantity  of  clothing 
on  the  bed.  Should  the  patient  have  suffered  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  the  appetite  may  be  ap- 
peased by  the  administration  of  a  limited  quantity 
of  light  food,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  excess, 
or  any  thing  indigestible  or  exciting. 

COLIC.  (From  k»Aov,  the  colon,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  disease.)  The  colic  or  bellyache.  This 
name  is  commonly  given  to  all  severe  giiping  ab- 
dominal pains,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  This 
disease  has  been  distinguished  by  nosologists  into 
several  varieties,  as  follows: — 

I.  ( The  spasmodic  colic)  This  kmd  is  marked 
by  a  fluctuatuig  pain  about  the  navel,  which  goes 
away  and  returns  by  starts,  often  leaving  the  pa- 
tient for  some  time.  The  belly  is  usually  soft,  and 
the  intestines  may  often  be  felt  in  lumps,  which 
inove  about  under  the  hand,  or  wholly  vanish  for  a 
time.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  flatulency.  The 
remedies  are,  warm  fomentations,  warm  clysters, 
and  carminatives,  accompanied  by  small  doses  of 
camphor  and  opium. 

II.  (The  stercoraceous  colic)  This  is  marked 
by  severe  gripmg  pains  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  The  remedies  are  powerful  cathartics,  as 
full  doses  of  calomel,  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap,  &c., 
followed  by  purgative  salts,  as  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia or  soda. 

III.  '^Bilious  colic)  In  this  variety  the  pain 
is  intermittent  and  transient,  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, nausea,  and  vomitmg.  The  fseces,  if 
any,  are  bilious,  dark-colored,  and  offensive.  The 
remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue  pill,  calomel,  colo- 
cynth, or  aloes,  followed  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  epsom  or  glauber  salta  Warm  fomentations  are 
also  serviceable. 


IV.  (Flatulent  colic)  Marked  by  oo: 
and  the  irregular  distension  of  the  bowek  if  ga% 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise,  &c.  It  k  oooh 
monly  produced  by  the  use  of  flatulent  vegetaUti 
and  slops.  The  remedies  are,  a  full  doee  of  tzno* 
ture  of  rhubari)  combined  with  a  few  drops  of  «■■ 
sence  of  peppermint  If  this  does  not  afford  isIm^ 
a  pill  made  of  3  grs.  of  blue  pill  and  2  gn.  of  ooi^ 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  taken,  wiAsJ 
down  with  a  glass  of  any  cordial  water,  as  pepper- 
mint, cinnamon,  or  caraway.  If  the  pam  be  ex- 
treme, warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  or  a  car- 
minative clyster  may  be  adopted. 

V.  (Accidental  colic.)  Produced  by  impropsr 
food  and  poisons.  The  treatment  diSkn  bat  littls 
from  the  last  variety. 

VI.  (Colica  picionum.  Devonshire  csUe. 
Plumber's  do.  Painter's  do.  Lead  do.)  Tbs 
dry  bellyache.  This  species  of  colic  is  marked  by 
obstinate  oostiveness,  acrid  bilioa*  vomitings,  vb- 
lent  pains  about  the  region  of  the  n^  rel,  oonvufaifa 
spasms  in  the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  para- 
lysis m  the  extremities.  It  is  most  prevalent  m 
the  cider  counties,  and  imong  persons  exposed  to 
the  fumes  of  lead.  The  \~^  medics  are  the  same  as 
for  the  spasmodic  variety.  Should  these  fail,  aftei 
the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  smal 
doses  of  camphor  and  opium  may  be  administtfe4 
Mr.  Benson,  the  managing  director  of  the  BritiA 
Whitelead  Works  at  Birmingham,  strongly  recom- 
mends the  use  of  sulphuric  acid ;  he  says :  **  I  met 
with  a  statement  some  time  since  that  salphorie 
lemonade  has  been  succefisfully  used  at  a  whils 
lead  manufactory  in  France  as  a  preventive  of  ths 
injurious  effects  of  white  lead ;  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  treade- 
beer  then  used  by  our  people,  its  suppoMid  efficacy 
might  be  tested.  This  idea  was  carried  into  eSeet 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  the  results  have  prarad 
most  gratifying,  as,  although  during  several  wceb 
after  the  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  to  the  ties- 
cle  beverage,  little  advantage  seemed  to  be  deiire^ 
yet  the  cases  of  lead  colic  became  gradually  )«■ 
frequent,  and  since  October  of  that  year,  or  durisff 
a  period  of  fifteen  months,  not  a  single  case  of  lesi 
colic  has  occurred  among^  the  people."  (Lancet) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Benson's  form  for  his  tres* 
cle  or  sulphuric  beer: — Take  of  treacle  15  Iba; 
bruised  ginger  ^  lb. ;  water  12  gallons ;  yetst  1 
quart;  bicarbonate  of  soda  1^  oz. ;  sulphuric  add 
(oil  of  vitriol)  1  j^  oz.  by  we4ght :  boil  the  ginger  is 
2  gallons  of  water ;  add  the  treacle  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  water,  hot ;  when  nearly  cold  tnni> 
fer  it  to  a  cask,  and  add  the  yeast  to  cause  ie^ 
mentation ;  when  this  has  nearly  ceased,  add  tlM 
sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  eight  tinNi 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  then  add  the  bicarbaoals 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  water.  Close  ap 
the  cask,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  beer  will  to 
fit  for  use.  As  acetous  fermentation  speedily  takei 
place,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  new  suppliti 
should  be  prepared  as  required. 

COLOCYNTHINE.  Syn.  CoixjCYJcnnifc 
Co]:x>cYNTHiuic.  The  purgative  bitter  principle  of 
the  colocynth. 

Prep.  Digest  the  aqueous  extract  or  the  palp  d 
colocynth  in  alcohol,  filter  and  evaporate  the  tise- 
ture.  The  residuum  is  colocynthine  combined 
with  acetate  of  potaasa.    By  agitation  with  a  titt^ 
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iter  the  latter  is  remoYed.  It  maybe  puiified  by 
Heotutkm  in  alcohol,  and  eyaporatkm. 
Frof.  A  yeUowMi  biown  tranducent  reetnoiu 
Aatanoe,  very  aolubte  in  alcohol,  leas  00  in  ether, 
id  only  slightly  ao  in  water.  It  is  intensely  bit- 
sr,  and  acta  as  a  drastic  pnrgatiTe. 
COLORING.    Syiu   Brewbu's  Coloring, 

tiANDT  DO.      SrimiT  DO.      ESSENTIA  BiNA.-     CaRA- 

Bi.  Prep.  Melt  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  vessel 
fer  the  fire,  until  it  grows  black  and  bitter,  stir- 
ing  it  well  all  the  time,  then  make  it  into  a  sirup 
rith  water. 

RemarkB.  Some  uae  lime-water  to  dissolye  the 
arat  aigar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  oveibum 
t,  as  a  jpsA^r  quantity  is  thereby  rendered  inso- 
lUe.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  430^,  nor  be 
■I  than  400^.  The  process  for  nice  experiments 
I  best  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to  which 
I  Me  bionnth  has  been  added  to  reduce  its  melt- 
■g  point  to  about  435^  ;  a  little  powdered  resin  or 
iharcoai,  or  a  little  oil  bemg  put  upon  the  surface 
tf  the  metal  to  prevent  oxicDzement. 

COLORS,  COMPOUND.  (In  Dveino.)  The 
■iitnie  of  BLOB  and  yellow  dyes  produces  green  ; 
IIP  and  BLUB,  violet,  purple,  lilac9,  ^c. ;  red  and 
nLLow,  orange,  cinnamon,  ^c. ;  red,  yellow, 
•d  BLTB,  tiUvet;  red  and  blues,  or  orbbn  or 
lucK,  hrowna  of  all  shades ;  black  mixed  with 
Mher  dyes  produces  various  shades  of  hrovon  and 
diM,  and  when  pale  it  constitutes  gray,  either  by 
Mf  or  the  addition  of  a  faint  blue. 

COLOMBIUM.  A  rarts  metal,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hatchet  m  1801,  in  a  black  mineral  belonging 
to  the  British  Museum.  Supposed  to  have  been 
tnoght  from  America,  hence  the  name.  (See 
TurTAUJM.) 

COLUMBIC  ACID.  The  preceding  metal  ex- 
iiti  in  iu  ores  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  united  to  irou, 
iD|ui^e8e,  or  yttria.  From  these  it  may  be  ob- 
luned  by  fusion  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potash,  solu- 
tioD  in  water,  and  precipitation  with  an  acid.  It 
hlb  «8  a  white  powder  or  hydrate. 

CONCENTRATION.  (In  Chemistry.)  The 
i*i*tiliiation  of  part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase 
fte  tirength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
"nlybe  performed  on  solutions  of  substances  of 
ptiter  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are 
wMolTed.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  soiutiomi  of 
IIh  alkalis,  &c,  are  concentrated  by  distilling  off 
Aeir  water. 

(hi  Pharmacy.)  The  term  <<  concentrated"  is 
icry  commonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
F**KMOig  more  than  the  usual  strength.  Thus 
'•hare  ** concentrated^  infueiono,  decoetiono, 
iifwrt,  nliUionM,  tmetures,  and  eaaeneee,  most 
if  which  are  made  of  8  times  the  common  strength. 
««^  k  generally  effected  by  using  8  times  the 
Mial  qaaatity  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  given  por- 
iwof  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
I* percolation;  the  latter  being  generally  i^opted 
;*J»tt  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
*«Qm  ii  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added  to  make  the 
iRdoetkeep. 

CONCRETE,    (Im  AaoHrrEonniM.)    A  coni- 

|iet  masB,  composed  of  pebbles,  lime,  and  sand, 

*>PW7«1  in  the  foondatioos  of  buildings.    The 

'■■^propsitions  are  60  parts  of  eoane  pebbles,  35 

JJSfi^  «»<!♦  and  15  of  Ume. 

CONDIMENTS.    Substances  taken  with  the 


fbod,  to  improve  its  flavor,  or  to  render  it  mors 
wholesome  or  digestible.  The  principal  oondi« 
ments  are  common  salt,  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  oil,  butter,  sugar,  honey, 
and  sauces.  Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  injure  the  stomach,  and  vitiate  the 
gastric  juice. 

CONFECTIONS.  (Im  Pharmacy.)  Medi 
cines,  usually  pulverulent,  mixed  up  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  with  powdered  sugar,  sirup,  or  ho- 
ney. In  the  "  London  Pharmacopcpia,"  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  are  included  under  this  head, 
though  there  appears  to  be  some  little  distinction 
between  them.  As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal 
confections  posse  so  but  little  value,  and  are  chiefly 
useful  as  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  medicines.  In  making  confections,  the  su- 
gar requires  the  same  attention  as  for  sirups  They 
should  be  kept  in  stone  jars,  covered  with  writing 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  mould  on 
the  top.  All  the  dry  ingredients  employed  in 
making  confections  should  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  not  coarser 
than  80  holes  to  the  inch. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS.  Prep, 
(Confeetio  Amygdala,  F.  L.)  Sweet  almonds 
!  §viii ;  white  sugar  Jiv ;  powdered  gum  arabic  ^. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skius,  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection. 

Uee.  To  prepare  milk  of  almonds.  A  little  of 
this  paste  or  powder,  triturated  with  a  sufficient 
portion  of  water,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of 
calico,  forms  emulsion  of  almonds. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALKERMES.  Prep. 
White  sugar  1  lb.;  rose-water  i  pint;  clarified 
juice  of  alkermes  3  lbs. ;  oil  cinnamon  10  or  13 
drops.  Mix.  It  was  formeriy  a  common  practice 
to  add  a  little  gold-leaf,  rubbed  small,  so  as  to  float 
about  in  it ;  also  musk  and  ambei^is. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALUM.  Prep,  {Conf. 
Aluminio,  St  B.  H.)  Alum  in  fine  powder,  80 
gis. ;  conserve  of  roses,  enough  to  mix.  Use.  As 
an  astringent. 

CONFECTION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Sm 
Walter  Raleigh's  Cordial.     Confbctio  Ra- 

LEIGHANA,  (P.  L  1720.)       DlTTO  CaRDIACA,  (P.  L. 

1 745.)  Drrro  Arohatica,  (P.  L  1788,  and  since.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  hay  saf- 
fron, of  each  f  ij  ;  cloves  Jj ;  cardamoms  Jss ;  pro- 
pared  chalk  ^vj ;  white  sugar  lbs.  ij.  Reduce  the 
whole  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  closed 
vessel  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  a  confection. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  the  above  form  is 
seldom  adhered  to.  Less  saffion  is  commonly  used, 
cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and,  generally, 
the  essential  oil  for  the  powder  of  doves.  Should 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  color,  this  is  brought  up 
by  a  little  tinctnre  or  mfusion  of  turmeric.  When 
a  very  smooth  and  fine  powder  is  desired,  it  should 
be  passed  through  a  gauze  sieve,  not  coarser  than 
80  holes  to  the  inch,  and  precipitated  chalk  should 
be  employed.  The  saffron  should  be  dried  with  as 
little  heat  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  waste  anv  in  powdering.  The  following 
foniinla,  which  is  employed  by  a  large  whole- 
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iaie  drug;^  in  the  city,  prodacee  an  excellent 
Bitisle. 

II.  Hay  saffron,  cassia,  and  turmeric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nntmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  mch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
'ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
ing great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz.;  turmeric  3  oz.;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc,  Boil  the  saffhin  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  cop- 
per  pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff*,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remark:  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pufois  eonfectionU  aromatiea;**  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  tlie 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
Ron  or  decoction  of  the  saffirou,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  descril^d  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  tlie  price  of 
preeipiiated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dose.  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Sytu 
Ward's  Paste.  Prep.  {Confeetio  PiperU  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Kemarks.  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  to  7  of  the  mixture.  The  do§e 
b  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, Slc  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie  0  utd  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  EtMO- 
TUARiuM  Cassla,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep,  {Confeetio 
Caseia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  palp  lb.  ss^ ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  g ;  sirup  of  roses  f^viij.  Bruise 
the  manna  and  dissolve  it  in  the  simp,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.    > 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.)  Prep.  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sugar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  eonfectioii  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Syn.  FHibo- 


NiuM  RoNAMim,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Ditto 
NSNSE,  (P.  L.  1745.)  CoNrccTio  Oiiata,  (P.  I* 
1788.)  Drrro  Opn,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  opium  3vj ;  long  pepper  £ ; 
gbiger  Jij ;  caraways  Jiij ;  tragacanUi  3ij  ;  all  in 
nne  powder ;  flirupj^xvj.     Mix. 

Use  and  Dose.  Tnis  confection  is  intended  aa  a 
substitute  for  the  mithridaie  and  theriaca  of  the 
old  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  naxootiey 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diarrhoea  unae- 
companied  by  fever.  The  dose  is  fram  15  to 
50  gra. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL-  Syn, 

CONSEEVA     FLAVBDINIS'  CORTICDM     AuKAlCTKNinf, 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)    Drrro  Coancm  kxtk- 

RIORIS  AURANTII  HlSPALBNSIS,  (P.  L.  1786.)      DlTTO 

AuRAivTioRUH,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  Aotlahtii, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  rasp- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  until  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomachieif 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonic  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep, 
Green  peppermint  4  oz.;  powdered  w^hite  eogar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use.  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Giren  in  coDc, 
&jc.f  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Sym. 
Confection  of  Hips.  Consbrva  Fructos  cjTNoe- 
BATT,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  GrNOOBATt, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Dnro  Yiosm.  Candijb,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  dafr  nse 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  following  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  ecale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
in  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  fbrming  pills.    It  candies  by  keeping. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Sym. 

CONSERVA     ROSARUM     RuBRARUH,     (P.     L.     1745.) 

Drrro  Rosa,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Vbomm  Gaixi- 
GJB,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confrctio  Roas 
GAJXiCiB,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  bent  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  angary  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  farming  pillsL  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  iS^yn.  £lb<:tua. 
■um  X  Boccis  Lauri,  (P.  L.  1720, 1745.)  Con. 
ncTio  Rutjb,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Dried  me,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  Jiss ;  sagapennm  (trae)  Jss ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  ^^npj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  t» 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  for  nsey  make 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

Uss^  f^c  It  is  antispamodie;  in  «Minaa  90  In 
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69  gn.,  with  half  a  pint  of  grael,  fat  flatulent 
eolic,  &e. 
CONFECTION    OF   SCAMMONY.     8yn. 

ELKCTUiJlIUM      CAKTOCOSTINUk,      (P.     L.      1720.) 

Ditto  k  Scaumonio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scam- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confkctio  Scam- 
uoszM,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Prep.  {Confeetio 
Seammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  ivm\  cloves  and 
gin|rer,  of  each,  3vj ;  oil  of  caraway  f  3bb.  Re- 
duce the  ingredJentB  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  want^  for  use,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tkra  with  drup  of  roaes,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 
Use,  Ae.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to  30  m, 
CONFECTION   OF  SENNA.    Syn,  Lbni- 

TTTK    £l.ECTCAar.      ElBCTUARIUM    SEBTNiB,    (P.  L. 

1788.)  CoNracTio  Sbnna,'  (P.  Ij.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jviij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  caasia,  of  each,  lb.  ss.; 
coriander  eeeds  ^ir ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  lb.  iisi ; 
FAter  3  pints.  Proe.  Rub  the  senna  and  corian- 
ders  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
inixed  powden.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  m  'the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
strain  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
until  oniy  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
sugar,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
lastly  the  powder. 

ifee.  Dose,  ^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  ibr  per- 
sons suflering  fix>m  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
^gnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  J  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
tune  or  early  in  the  morning. 

Remarks.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
paeial  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
eost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tions of  the  College,  wifl  be  somewhere  about 
Is.  9d.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
drug  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9(f.  to  Is.  a 
pound  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacologia)  very 
tnly  leraaiks,  that  **  the  directions  of  the  Phar- 
BtooopOBia  are  very  rarely  followed."  I  under- 
stand that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured, into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  ingredient.  The  following  forms 
are,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  trade. 

II.  Powdered  senna,  pulp  sf  tanarinds,  eassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1^  lb. ;  powdered  coriandeis 
}lbi. ;  Spanish  juioe  ^ lb. ;  simple  sirup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  and 
adding  2  lbs.  oiore  tamarind  pulp. 

BoSi  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
out  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exists  The  cheaper  aitieie  is  made  as 
ibOows: 

rv.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each* 
16  lbs. ;  treaele  }  cwt ;  ipeeies  (a  compound  of 
nun  dust  and  smaU  senna,  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jalap,  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18ilbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  ,^  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples, 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "  Conp. 
Senna  Ver.'*  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur Jss ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  Jj ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.    Dose,  ^ss, 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
pbotion  pp  Caxbonatb  op  Iron.  jPrep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  uon,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  ox. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Dose. 
A  teaspoonful  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemistry.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  &e  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  firrt  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  oalled-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat.  The  caloric 
'  of  Uquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tetiyerature  teust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cold  produced,'  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  dmused  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently'  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  thai 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsui 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with, 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50^,  wHl  sink  the  thermometer  to  -{-4^,.  or  28^ 
below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  9  f^wts  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  -^^,  or  37°  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  Uiermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for  graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  frdly  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  foUowbig  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  aAd. 
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TABLES  exhihitinf  a  colUetive  View  of  all  ike  F&iooRino  Mbtukbs  eowUmud  in  Mi.  WAixn'i 

Publication,  1808. 

Table  L  CoiuiBting  of  Frigorifle  liixtmee,  compofled  of  Ice»  wifh  Chemioal  Salts  and 


MiXtOlM 


! 


Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda 

Snow  or  poimded  kse 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia 

.  Snow  or  pounded,  ice 
S  Muriate  of  soda    . 
i  Muriate  of  ammonia 
^  Nitrate  of  potash . 

C  Snow  or  pounded  ice 
<  Muriate  of  soda  . 
(  Nitrate  of  ammoniii 


! 


Sparta 

1  " 

5  •' 

2  " 

1  " 

24  « 

10  « 

5  •• 

5  «* 

12  " 

5  " 

5  ** 

3  " 

2  « 

•8-  " 

5  « 


Snow 

Diluted  solphaiie  aoidt    . 

Snow 

Muriatic  add  (concentrated)   • 

Snow 7  " 

Concentrated  nitrous  acid  4  '* 

Snow 4  '< 

Muriate  of  lime       •       •       .  5  «< 

iSnow 2  <' 

Crystallized  muriate  of  lime     .  3  '< 

Snow 3  « 

Potash '       .  4  « 


! 
r 

a 


to 


to— 12« 


to— 18* 


to— 35<> 


From  +909  to  -SS^ 
From  +320  to  -57® 
From  +32<>  to  — 30® 
From  +32«  to  — 40<» 
From  +32®  to  -.SOO 
From  +320  to  — 51® 


DsfKe  of  oold 
pndiiced. 


59 

7S 
82 
83 


N.  B.  The  reason  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  is,  the  thermometer  siokin|;  ia 
these  mixtures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  column,  and  never  lower,  whatever  may  bs 
the  temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing. 


Table  II.  Consisting  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or 
out  the  aid  of  Ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes,  in  any 
any  season. 


creatin|r  Cold,  wit 
pibrt  of  the  wQild  al 


\ 


Muriate  of  ■T*n^nia    • 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Water 

.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
\  Nitrate  of  potash, 
i  Sulphate  of  soda 
^  Water. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water.  .        • 

C  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
<  Carbonate  of  soda 
(Water     . 

i  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Diluted  nitrous  acidt 

.  Sulphate  of  soda  •        • 
*\  Muriate  of  Mn^MiniB 

J  Nitrate  of  potash. 
^  Piloted  mtrowaoU. 


i 


.    Sparta 
5    •• 

.  16    ** 

5  •* 
.    5  •* 

6  « 
.  16  •« 

M 
M 


3 
2 

6 

4 
2 

4 


<« 

M 
M 

M 
«< 

M 
M 
« 
M 


\ 


Btrasf  add  Spans;  water  or 

~    '     BlinNii  acid t  parts;  watttlpBi«,6f 


Fran  +6(P  to  +10^ 


From  ^-SO^*  to  +4"^ 


From  +500  to  -H^ 


Fran +50^  to —7^ 


From +50O  to  — 3<> 


From  +50^  to  ^10* 


l_psrt,fcjrwe||gt 


Degree  of  eold 
pnscnieod. 


40© 

46 
46 

n 
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Table  JL  eontinmed. 


TbaraMiMter  ■taks. 


(  Sulphate  of  apda  . 
<  Nitrate  of  ammonia . 

.    6parta 
.        5    " 

(  Dilated  nitroos  acid     • 

.    4    « 

5  Flioiphateofaoda    . 
I  Diluted  aitioiiB  add     . 

9    - 

.       .    4    " 

C  PiMMphate  of  aoda    . 
<  Nitrate  of  ammonia 

9    •« 

.    6    •« 

f  IKluted  nitrov  acid . 

4    *• 

Sulphate  of  aoda  • 
Muriatic  acid  . 

.        .    8    " 
.        5    " 

(  Sulphate  of  aoda  . 

\  Diluted  aulphnrie  acid*    • 

.       .    5    •* 
4    - 

From  4-50<>  te  — 14» 


From  +50®  to  — ia<» 


From  +50^  to  -dl« 


From +5(P  to  «(» 
From  +50^  to  +39 


Depmeofeold 
pKoducei. 


W 


71 

50 

47 


N.  B.    If  the  materialc  are  mixed  at  -a  wattner  teraperalme  than  that 
«fiMt  win  be  pn^iortionately  greater ;  thw,  iC  the  moit  peveiAd  of  thaea  mvitaiei 
ftirii  +85<>,  it  will  wik  the  theimometer  to  -fS^. 


in  the  Table,  the 
be  made  when  the 


Tabu  IIL  Conaigting  of  Frigorific  Miztorea  wiected  from  the  Ibreffoing  Tahlea,  and  combined  00 

to  increate  or  extend  Cold  to  the  extremeit  Degreea. 


r 


MiztarM. 


C  Pbo^ihato  of  aoda 
J  Nitrate  of  aamionia . 
(  Diluted  nitrona  acid 


SPhoq>hate  of  aoda    . 
Nitrate  of  ammoiiia 
Diluted  nuxed  acida. 

iSnow  . 
Diluted  nitraoa  add . 

i  Snow  . 

<  Diluted  aulphnrie  add 

(  Diluted  Bitroaa  add 

JSnow 

}  Diluted  aulphnxie  add 

SSnow 
Muriate  of  lime    • 

iSnow       .        «        • 
Muriate  of  Ume  • 

iSnow       •        •        • 
Muriate  of  Bme   . 

^Snow       .... 
\  Crystallized  muriate  of  fime. 

\  Snow      .  .       . 

)  Cryitallized  mwiate  of  lima. 

iSnew      «        .       •       • 
Diluted  aulphnrie  add . 


.    5 

3 

«    4 

3 
.    9 

4 

..    3 
3 

.    8 

3 
.    8 

1 
.    1 

3 
.    4 

3 

4 

9 
.    3 

1 
.    3 

1 
.    3 

8 
.  10 


•rta^ 

:  i 

■I 


M 

« 
U 

M 
M 

«i 
M 

« 
M 

M 
M 

M 

M 


FromO^to-p-34^ 


Fhnt  — 34^  to —-50^ 


FronO^to— 46^ 


Fkmn -40^  to  *«6^ 


YtcBk  •  ■  fiO^  tftw  80^ 


Vnm+QXPt» 
Fnmi +10<>  to --54» 
From  —15^  to  — ^^ 
FiMn0Ote..-«P 
IVom  — 40*  to  — 73* 
Ii^mn -«8o  to -«1« 


DafTMofcotd 


340 

16 
48 

48 
40 


84 
53 


Xmmki,  The  abore  attifidal  pioceatea  fat  the  piwlbctlftn  ef  oold  are  man  e8betl?e  when  the 
^l^vdienti  are  fiiat  coded  by  hnmeidon  m  other  freezing  miztnrea.  In  this  wut  Bfr.  Walker  aae- 
Meded  in  prodndng  a  odd  equal  to  100*  bdow  the  tero  of  Fahradbeitt  or  138*  Mow  the  freeshitf 
pototofwier.       '  — — .  —HI 

The  matariali  in  the  fiat  ednmK  aia  to  he  coded,  iHwvioasly  to  nhdngt  to  th»  Caovinft^ 
ly  mixtarM  taksA  fr<on  dthar  of  the  pieosding  tefalob 
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IL  (By  evaporation*)  When  heat  paflses  from 
the  MDsible  to  the  tnaensible  state,  as  in  the  for- 
mation of  vapor,  cold  is  generated.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  ether,*  or 
highly  rectified  alcohol,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  a  strong  sensation  of  cold  will  be  produced. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be 
.covered  with  lint,  and  the  latter  moistened  with 
ether,  the  quicksilver  will  rapidly  fall.  Even  in 
hot  climates  water  is  frozen  by  the  joint  operation 
of  evaporation  and  radiation.  The  natives  of  In- 
dia procure  ieo  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
much  exceeds  the  freexing  point.  On  the  open 
plains,  near  Calcutta,  this  is  effected  by,  exposing 
a  thin  stratum  of  water  to  the  atmosphere,  during 
the  fine  clear  nights  of  December,  January,  and 
February.  The  pans  are  made  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  water  is  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  about 
IJ  inches.  A  large  number  of  vessels  of  this  kind 
are  arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  30 
or  40  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  19  inches, 
with  sugar  canes  or  the  stalks  of  Indian  com.  At 
sunrise  the  pans  are  visited,  the  ice  separated 
from  the  water,  and  packed  as  tight  as  possible 
in  a  deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened  from  the 
heat 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  fluids  in  a 
vacuum  than  in  the  atmosphere^  Dr.  CuUen  was 
the  first  person  to  apply  this  practically.  In  1755 
he  plunged  a  vial  of  ether  into  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  on  placing  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air,  the  ether  boiled  and  the  water  was  speedily 
frozen.  In  1777,  Mr.  Naime  published  his  method 
of  rendering  tiie  rarefied  atmosphere  of  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver  free  from  aqueous  vapor  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  fiy  the  application  of  this  discov- 
ery, Professor  Leslie  in  1810  succeeded  in  freezing 
water  with  great  ease.  This  he  efiected  by  intro- 
ducing a  Sluice  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  over  which  he  placed  a 
watch-glass  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  latter  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
former.  After  a  few  strokes  ttf  the  piston  the  wa- 
ter was  converted  mto  a  solid  cake  of  ice,  which 
on  bemg  left  in  the  rarefied  medium  continued  to 
evaporate,  and  in  about  an  hour  totally  disappear- 
ed. Professor  Leslie  found  that  when  the  air  was 
rarefied  250  times,  the  surface  of  evaporation  was 
cooled  down  120^  in  winter,  and  when  only  50 
times,  a  depression  of  80^  or  even  100°  took  place. 
A  pleasing  philosophical  toy,  illustrative  of  the 
evaporative  power  of  a  vacuum,  is  the  Cryophorus, 
or  frost-bearer  of  Dr.  WoUaston.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  small  glass  globes  united  by  a  tube, 
one  of  which  is  partly  filled  with  water,  but  the 
apparatus  is  perfectly  free  from  air. 


6 


^ 


The  part  of  the  apparatas  anooen|ted  by  the 
water,  though  app«rentlv  empty,  is  m  reality  filled 
with  aqueous  vapor,  and  thus  checks  evaporttion 
by  itspressore  on  the  surfoce  of  the  water.  No 
sooner  is  the  prewure  removed,  as  by  plvngmg  the 
empty  ball  into  a  freezmg  mixtufe,  (which  con- 
'■^"'^  the  vqwr,)  than  rapid  ev^antaon  oom* 


mences,  and  the  water  in  the  other  ball  ia  fitnes 
in  two  or  three  minutes. 

To  succeed  well  m  the  production  of  cold  in  this 
way,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  the  twa 
fluids  should  be  pretty  near  together,  and  that  the 
acid  should  have  the  greater  amount  of  surface  of 
the  two.  The  acid  should  be  poured  to  the  depth 
of  J  an  inch  into  a  broad  shallow  dish  or  capsule, 
and  the  water  into  another  vessel  of  a  similar  kind, 
but  having  only  half  the  diameter  of  the  former, 
and  proportionally  shallow.  The  smaller  capsule 
may  be  supported  ovei  the  surface  of  the  lai^r  one 
by  means  of  3  slender  feet  As  soon  as  the  acid 
has  acquired  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  its 
absorbent  power  is  diminished  y^ ;  when  this  di- 
lution reaches  ^  the  reduction  is  ^V*  ^^  when 
it  reaches  ^  the  cooling  power  has  diminished  about 
50}.  "Sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  congealing 
more  than  20  times  its  weight  of  water  before  it 
has  imbibed  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  that  liquid,  or 
has  lost  about  §  of  its  refrigerating  power."  (Ure.) 
Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  become  diluted  in  this 
way,  may  be  teconcentrated  by  heat 

It  has  been  discovered  that  oatmeal,  dried  near- 
ly to  brownness  before  a  common  fire,  and  cooled 
in  close  vessels,  may  be  substituted  for  sulphuric 
acid.  With  a  quantity  of  this  substance,  one  foot 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep,  Professor  Leslie  froze  1 
imperial  pint  of  water,  contained  in  a  hemispheri- 
cal porous  cup.  Ignited  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
porous  pieces,  has  also  been  successfully  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  J)t.  Ure  has  found  that  a  re- 
quisite vacuum,  may  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  in  the  following  manner,  without  the  use 
of  an  air-pump :  "  A  cast-iron  drum  of  considera- 
ble dimehsions  being  filled  with  steam  by  heating 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it.  Will  sufficiently  ex- 
pel the  air.  When  it  is  cooled  by  the  affusion  of 
water,  a  transferrer  plate  being  attached  to  the 
stopcock  .on  its  upper  surface  would  easily  enable 
us,  without  any  air-pump,  to  efiSsct  congelation  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  attenuated  atmo- 
sphere. Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  be 
onennxtieth  of  the  iron  cylinder,  an  aSriform  rare- 
faction to  this  degree  would  be  e&cted  in  a  mo- 
ment by  a  turn  of  the  stopcock  ;  and,  on  its  bemg 
returned,  the  moisture  below  would  be  cut  off,  and 
the  acid  woilld  speedily  condense  the  small  quan- 
tity of  vapor  which  had  ascended." 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  performed 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
among  which  one  of  thp  most  instructive  and  amu- 
sing is  the  congelation  of  quicksilver,  a  metal  which 
requires,  for  this  purpose,  a  temperature  of  39°  be- 
low zero,  or  71°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
This  is  readily  effected  by  suspenduig  the  metal  in 
a  capsule  of  ioe  by  means  of  threads,  near  to  the 
maUce  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  urging  the  rare- 
lactMn  as  mnch  as  posable.  Mercury  so  frozen 
nay  be  k^  in  the  solid  state  for  several  houn. 

The  processes  of  congelation  above  detailed  ad* 
mit  of  being  applied  to  several  useful  purposes, 
especially  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  of 
the  cook  and  confectioner,  as  in  the  making  of 
ices,  &0. 

CONiQlUSVE  MATCHES.  L  (Proeett  of 
M,  JohUmouoH.)  Put  phosphoras  40  grammei 
into  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  with  enough  oil  of  tor* 
peotine  to  cover  it,  add  flowers  of  ralphur  10  gr.v 
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aad  pot  the  yial  inte  hot  water,  (usin;  £!^^^  ^^^' 
tiooO  until  the  phosphonu  is  melted.  Then  cork 
doee  and  agitate  until  cold,  when  any  supernatant 
qiiritB  of  tnipentine  muflt  be  poured  o£  Into  this 
pnlpy  maas  the  extremities  of  the  matches  ace 
dipped,  and  when  they  have  become  rather  dry, 
they  are  again  dipped  into  the  following  mtxtuxe : 
Gam  arable  30  grammes,  (dissolved  in  a  little  wa- 
ter 0  chlorate  S[  petasaa  20  grammes;  soot,  or 
▼araiilioD,  (rubbed  np  with  a  few  drops  of  aloo- 
hol,)  10  gr. ;  mix,  and  dip  the  tips  of  the  matches 
therein  as  before,  then  dry  them  cautiously  in  a 
wvm  apartment  These  matches  inflame  without 
fuhnmation  (noise)  on  being  rubbed  against  any 
n»gh  surface. 

II.  (JoblonotukL)  Chlorate  of  potassa  2  parts ; 
phoBphorus  4  parts ;  gum  arable  7  parts ;  gelathk 
2  parts.  Proe.  The  phosphorus  is  divided  in  the 
gam  brought  to  the  state  of  thick  mucilage,  and 
wamied ;  the  gelatin  is  melted  and  added  to  the 
phosphoreted  mucilage.  The  chlorate  of  potasnt 
is  braised  in  a  mortar,  and  at  the  same  lime  moiat- 
ened  with  the  nancilage.  When  it  is  bruised  the 
whole  is  mixed  together,  and  a  paste  is  obtained, 
with  which  matches,  tipped  with  sulphur,  may  be 
embued.    They  are  then  dried  in  the  air. 

III.  {ProeesB  of  Dr.  R.  Boettger.)  Gum  ara- 
ble and  vermilion,  of  each  16  parts ;  phosphorus 
9  parts ;  saltpetre  14  parts.  Proc.  The  phospho- 
n»  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  by 
agitating  it  with  fresh  urine,  or,  still  better,  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  urea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
dlieovery  by  Liebig,  of  a  process  of  preparing  that 
rabfltance  artificially,  may  now  be  easily  procured 
or  made.  Hot  water  must  be  employed  to  melt 
the  phosphorus,  and  this  part  of  the  process  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  previously  detailed.  The  minutely  di- 
vided phosphorus  thus  formed,  is  mixed  with  the 
other  articles  made  mto  a  ]»ste,  with  the  gum 
dimlved  in  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
matches  dipped  into  the  mingled  mgredieats  and 
dried.  They  are  then  dipped  into  a  dilute  varnish 
of  copal,  or  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arable  eontain- 
ing  saltpetre,  and  again  dried.  (Boettger's  Beitrage.) 
These  matches  are  very  superior,  and  explode 
without  noise. 

Remarks,  The  matches  Ibnneriy  made,  expki- 
ded  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  ii^uently  threw 
oot  small  fnarks  of  fire,  which  rendered  them  dan- 
gerous. This  arose  from  their  containing  too  large 
a  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  An  opposite  plan 
is  now  generally  followed,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
the  chlorate  is  used,  or  instead  ther'^iof  saltpetre. 
The  quantity  of  the  igniting  ingredients  has  also 
been  greatly  lessened,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger 
on  that  account  This  plan  answers  very  well, 
vfaen  the  body  of  the  matches,  whether  of  wood 
or  pasteboard,  is  property  prepared  ;  but  if  this  be 
Mt  the  case,  frequent  disappointment  will  occur, 
from  their  going  out  again  inunediately  after  in- 
^iBming.  To  prevent  this,  the  matches  should  be 
£pped  into  sulphur  previously  to  coating  them  with 
the  composition,  unless  intended  for  cigar  fusees, 
when  they  should  be  prepared  by  soaking  them  in 
water  holding  som»  saltpetre,  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  preference  being  usu- 
%  given  to  the  first  of  these  articles.  Different 
QBmig  substances  are  employed  to  tint  the  com- 
P>>lmi|  according  to  the  fiincy  of  the  manufac- 


turer, as  smalts,  red  lead,  vermilion,  black  oadds 
of  manganese,  soot,  dtc.  A  very  elegant  method 
of  reducing  phosphorus  to  a  state  of  minute  divi- 
sion, is  to  melt  it  in  rectified  spirit,  and  agitate 
until  cold,  as  above. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  oi  matches,  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  in  the  fiist  formula, 
have  Iwen  forbidden  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  ignite,  having 
led  to  several  accidents.  (See  Gulosate  Matches, 
and  LuciFERs.) 

CONIA.  Syn.  Goneine.  Gonicin.  Gicutine, 
dbc.  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Gieseke 
in  hemlock. 

Prep,  Distil  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  or  their  al- 
coholic extract,  with  water  and  potassa.  During 
this  process,  the  conia  passes  over  into  the  receiver 
and  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  which  also 
contains  a  little  conia  in  solution.  It  must  be  pu- 
rified in  thei  way  directed  Tor  the  volatile  bases. 
(See  Alkaloid.)  If  the  alcoholic  extract  be  em- 
ployed, about  i  its  weight  of  potassa  should  be 
used. 

Remarks.  6  lbs.  of  fresh  and  9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds 
yielded  I  ox.  of  conia.  (Gieger.)  40  lbs.  of  the 
ripe  but  green  seeds  yielded  2^  os.  of  hydrated  co- 
nia. (Ghristison.)  It  is  remarkably  poisonous.  One 
drop,  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  9 
minutes.  Five  drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  has  been 
employed  in  some  convulsive  and  spasmodic  dis- 
eases. **  The  plaintive  cries,  the  contortions,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  have  always  pre- 
ceded death,  (caused  by  conia,)  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cruel  pains  which  this  kind  of  poisoning 
brings  on.*'  (Bontron-Gbalard  and  Henry.) 

GONSERVES.  (From  consenw,  to  keep.)  In 
pharmacy,  a  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable 
matter  and  >ngar,  beat  together  to  tlie  consistenoe 
of  a  paste.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  conserves,  is  to  preserve  the  properties  of 
the  active  ingredient,  which  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  change.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Fharmacopcsia,  conserves,  as  well  as  electuaries, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  confections.  The 
term  confection  appws,  however,  less  appropriate 
to  stnne  of  them,  than  the  word  conserve  or  elec- 
tuary. The  word  confection  has  a  more  general 
application,  and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  compo- 
sition, in  which  sugar  is  the  principal  ingredteuL 

GONSERVE  OF  ALMONDS.  (Gonserva 
Amtgdalaruh,  p.  D.)    Gonfection  of  almonds. 

GONSERVE,  ANTISGORBUTIG.  (Gow- 
sEavA  AirriscoRiDTiGA.  Selle.)  Horseradi^,  wa- 
ter-cress, water-trefoil,  radish  juice,  and  orange 
juice,  of  each  equal  parts ;  white  sugar  enough  to 
make  a  confection. 

GONSERVE  OF  ARUM.  (Wakbrobin.) 
Pref.  Fresh  arum  roots  }  \b* ;  white  sugar  1^  lb. ; 
beat  together.    Diuretic  and  attenuant 

GONSERVE  OF  LAVENDER.  Prep.  Lav- 
ender  flowiis  1  part;  lump  sugar  3  parts;  beat 
together. 

Remarks,  In  a  similar  way  conserves  are  made 
from  various  other  leaves  and  flowers ;  but  mostly 
with  only  twice  their  weight  of  sogar.  The  above 
is  frequently  used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

GONSERVE   OF  LEMON-PEEL.      Prep 
Rasp  off  the  external  rind  of  the  lemon,  and  beat 
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il  m  a  mortar  with  three  timee  its  weight  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar.  (See  CoNrBenoN  of  OmAMOB- 
Feel.)    Tonic  and  stomachic 

CONSERVE  OF  ORANGE-PEEL.  (Com- 
SBRTA  AuEiiNTii,  P.  E.)  The  same  as  the  confec- 
tion of  orange-peel,  P.  L. 

CONSERVE  OF  RED  ROSES.  (Consbr- 
TA  Rosa,  P.  E.  and  D.)  That  of  the  Dublin 
Fhaimacopoeia  is  the  same  as  the  confection  of 
roees,  P.  L. ;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  has  only  2  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  rose  petals. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSEMARY.  Frvp,  1 
part  of  the  leaves  or  tops,  beaten  up  with  3  parts 
of  sugar. 

CONStRVE  OF  SCURVY  GRASS.    Syiu 

CONSERVA  COCBLBARIJE  HoETBNBII.       "Ptef,   Beat 

1  Ih.  of  the  leaves  with  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar.  Stim- 
ulant and  antiscorbutic 

CONSERVE  OF  SLOES.  Syn.  Consbrya 
Peuni  Stlvbsteis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pulp  of  sloes  1 
part;  sugar  3  parta;  mix. 

CONSERVE  OF  SQUILLS.  8yn,  Consbr- 
▼A  SciLLiB,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Fresh  squills  Jj ;  white 
■ogar  f  V ;  mix.  Diuretic ;  attenuant. 
.  CONSERVE  OF  TAMARINDS.  Sy«.  Com- 
SBRVA  Takarindoeum.  Prfp.  (P.  Cod.)  Pulp  of 
tamarinds  4  oz.;  white  sugar  6  ok.;  heat  by  a 
water-bath  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  mixed  and 
of  a  due  consistenoe. 

CONSERVE  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Con- 
BBRVA  Absinthu  Maritimi,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep. 
Beat  fresh-picked  leaves  of  sea  wormwood  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  first  alone, 
and  then  with  3  times  their  weight  of  refined 
■agar. 

CONSTIPATION,  (OF  THE  BOWELS.) 
Costivenees.  When  this  is  merely  accidental  or 
occasional,  a  dose  of  some  cathartic  is  the  only 
treatment  necessary,  but  when  it  is  kabthtoi^  it 
ealls  for  fhrther  attention.  The  common  causes 
of  constipation  are— The  use  of  bread  containing 
alum,  and  water  containing  lime ;  and  the  want 
of  sufficient  exercise.  The  treatment  should  con- 
sist in  adopting  a  diet  free  from  astringents,  and 
consisting  of  a  large  portion  of  green  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruit  Brown  bread  is  frequently  eaten 
for  this  purpose,  and  aots  by  the  laxative  nature 
of  the  bran  it  contams.  The  9eeaatonal  use  of 
laxative  and  emollient  enemata  may  be  had  re- 
course to,  but  their  habitual  administration,  as 
well  as  that  of  purgative  medicines,  by  the  mouth, 
k  sot  to  be  recommended.  The  bowels,  accus- 
tomed to  the  continual  use  of  stimulants^  act  but 
languidly,  or  scarcely  at  all»  without  their  applica- 
tion. In  females,  especially  of  the  hieher  classes, 
the  want  of  proper  exercise  is  generauy  the  <diief 
cause  of  constipation.  With  such  penwns,  a  short 
walk  two  or  three  times  daily  will  often  do  won- 
ders, particularly  if  a  little  ripe  fruit,  a  few  raisins 
or  tamarinds,  or  S  or  3  drum  figs,  be  occaaionaliy 
oaten. 

COPAIBA.  Syn.  Capivi.  Balsam  or  Capivl 
The  best  copaiba  is  that  imported  from  Maracaibo 
and  St  Martha,  and  is  packed  in  casks  ccmtaining 
from  1  to  1^  cwt  each,  in  large  bottles,  or  in  cyl- 
mdrical  tin  Inxes.  Considerable  variation  exists 
in  the  color,  consistence,  and  sp.  gr.,  as  well  as  in 
the  proportion  of  oil  and  resin  yielded  by  different 
■umpleB,  scarcely  any  two  of  which  exactly  agree. 


Even  the  odor,  taste,  and  tranqnrency  vair 
siderably.  Brazilian  capivi  is  thm,  dear,  and  pale ; 
while  the  West  Indian  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  ieas 
transparent,  and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  some- 
what terebinthinate  smell.  SiMne  varieties  am 
opaque,  and  continue  so,  unless  filtered.  This  is  a 
most  troublesome  operation,  unless  well  managed, 
and  without  proper  precautions,  frequently  proves 
useless.  The  opacity  generally  arises  from  the 
presence  of  water,  whioh  ie  frequently  found  mixed 
with  copaiba  when  fint  imported.  This  it  retaioa 
with  great  tenacity.  The  following  is  the  plan  I 
have  mund  to  answer  on  the  laige  scale.  Place 
the  caaks  upon  their  ends  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
leave  them  so  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  conve- 
nient They  may  then  be  tapped  a  Utile  above 
the  bottom,  when  some  of  them  will  generally  be 
found  quite  transparent,  and  may  be  drawn  off 
and  vatted^  care  being  taken  to  avoid  shaking  up 
the  bottom.  Those  that  are  foul  must  be  filtered 
through  one  or  more  long  Canton  flannel  bags^ 
sunk  m  the  bottom  of  a  tm  ctstem,  placed  <rreT  a 
suitable  receiver ;  a  few  pounds  of  coarsely-pow- 
dered charcoal  being  mixed  up  with  the  first  5  or 
6  gallons  thrown  m.  This  will  rapidly  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  bag,  and  make  the  balsam  flow  dear 
and  pale.  The  first  runnings  should  be  returned 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent  The  bot- 
toms of  tlie  casks,  containing  the  water  or  impu- 
rities, may  be  poured  into  a  large  can  or  jar,  and 
allowed  to  deposiie  for  a  few  days,  when  the  co- 
paiba may  be  poured  off  the  top,  and  filtered.  A 
sudden  change  of  temperature  will  frequently  turn 
a  brilliant  sample  of  this  article  opaque  or  milky ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  fit  to  send  out  by  the 
wholesale  trade,  unless  it  will  "  stoncf"  this  test 
To  ascertain  this  point,  a  common  practice  is  to 
fill  a  small  bottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it 
out  of  doors  all  night  in  an  exposed  situation.  (See 
also  Balsam  of  Copaiba.) 

COPAIBA,  ALKALINE  TINCTURE  OF. 
(Lbwis  Thohfson.)  Prep.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  car- 
bonate (formeriy  subcarbonate)  of  potaasa  in  1  pint 
of  water,  and  add  to  this,  balsam  of  copaiba  in  a 
thin  stream,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  until 
this,  at  first  white  and  milky,  becomes  clear  bke 
jelly  or  amber,  which  will  generally  take  place 
when  about  a  pint  of  balsam  has  been  added ;  set 
the  mixture  aside  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  pour 
in  two  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  mix  the  whde 
together ;  the  solution  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  may 
be  flavored  with  any  of  the  essential  oibu  Sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  may  be  substituted  for  spirit  of  wine ; 
but  it  is  necesBaiy  to  destroy  its  acidity  by  distilla- 
tion from  lime  or  potassa,  otherwise  a  decomposi- 
tion will  take  place. 

This  solution  is  compatible  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potassa,  but  is  decomposed  by 
all  earthy,  metallic,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  such  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  iron,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  Slc,  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  ed* 
ministered  in  conjunction  with  it  (Chemist,  iv 
510.) 

COPAIBA  AND  KALI.  Prep,  Carbonate 
of  potaasa  and  water,  of  each  equal  parts ;  die* 
solve,  and  add  mdually  transparent  balsam  of  co- 
paiba until  the  nuid,  at  first  miUcy,  turns  quite  clear 

COPAIBA  CAPSULES.  Gelatinous 
filled  with  balsam  of  copaiba. 
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COPAIBA  AND  RHATANY,  CAPSULES 

dF.  Riewd  has  reoommended  capsules  of  co- 
psiba,  coated  with  extract  of  rfaatany,  as  much 
npttior  to  the  ctMnmoii  ones  of  copaiba  alone,,  in 
the  treatment  of  blenorriMMU  They  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  either  of  the  two  following  meth- 

1.  By  immersing,  for  an  instant,  the  common 
opsole  in  the  following  composition :  or, 

3.  By  forming  the  bodies  of  the  capsules  with 
the  eompontion,  instead  of  with  gelatin,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  manipulations  as  for  the  mana- 
facture  of  the  common  gelatin  capsules. 

Tke  Rhatany  Compontion,  Extract  of  thatany, 
newly  prepared  from  the  root,  3  parts ;  sirup  of 
HMwt  sugar  1  part ;  mucilage  of  gum  arabio  1 
part.  Bielt  the  extract  and  reduce  it  in  a  water 
bath  until  sufficiently  stiff,  when  cold ;  do  the  same 
with  the  sirup  and  gum ;  then  mix  them  together 
wUle  hot,  but  only  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
mtd  at  one  time. 

Thene  capsules  are  said  to  rit  well  upon  the 
ibmiacb,  the  tone  of  which  they  contribute  to 

UDpRlTe. 

COPAIBA,  MISCIBLE.  Prep.  Mix  trans- 
puent  balsam  of  copaiba  with  half  its  volume  of 
liquor  of  potassa  of  double  strength. 

Remarke.  Different  samples  of  balsam  often  re- 
tpan  lightly  different  quantities  of  the  solution  of 
potasHi;  it  is  therefore  best  to  mix  them  gradually 
tnd  cautiously  together.  Should  the  mixture  be 
opaque,  a  Utile  more,  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredi- 
ents, as  the  case  may  be,  will  render  it  clear.  No 
heat  should  be  used.  This  article  is  mis«ible  with 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  milk  ;  and 
from  eontainm|p  all  the  volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba 
ii  ft?eiy  Taluafie  preparation.  Its  activity  is  con- 
■dered  equal  to  the  balsam  itself,  and  it  is  given 
b  nnilar  doses. 

COPAIBA,  MIXTUKE  OF.  (CnoPAaT.) 
Prep.  Copaiba,  alcohol,  sirup  of  Toln,  peppermint 
vater,  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jtj;  sweet 
^irits  of  nitre  3ij.  Proc.  Rub  the  copaiba  with  the 
■rap  until  perfectly  mixed,  then  add  the  spirits, 
and  lastlv  the  waters. 

COPAIBA,  SOLUBLE.  Prep.  I.  Heat  mis- 
obte  copaiba  to  the  boiling  point,  pour  it  while  hot 
into  a  **  teparator,**  and  ^ace  it  in  some  situation 
where  it  will  cool  slowly.  After  a  few  days  draw 
off  the  clear  portion  from  a  cock  or  hole  placed 
vesrthe  bottom  of  the  vessel,  observing  to  stop  the 
f^nam  before  any  of  the  floating  oil  begins  to  flow 
llmogfa.  A  very  little  concentrated  liquor  of 
potaan  added  before  applying  the  heat,  will  render 
it  man  soluble.  Prod.  Thick,  clear,  and  soluble 
b  mire  water.    Resembles  c(^tba  in  appearance. 

iL  Agitata  balsam  of  copaiba  with  an  equal 
measure  of  liquor  of  potassa,  (P.  L. ;)  boil  for  a 
few  mmutes  m  a  clean  tinned  copper  pan,  then 
pov  it  into  a  separator,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Thinner  than  the  last 

COPAIBA,  SPECIFIC  SOLUTION  OF. 
(FiANx'a)  Prep.  I.  Balsam  of  copaiba  2  parts; 
liqtur  of  potassa  (P.  L.)  3  parts ;  water  7  parts ; 
tol  it  for  2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  mto  a  separator, 
•nd  allow  it  to  stand  for  5  or  6  days,  then  draw 
It  off  from  the  bottom,  avoidmg  the  upper  stratmn 
if  oil  To  the  clear  Ikiuid  add  1  part  of  sweet 
^irili  of  ]iitre>  parfeetly  &ao  from  acid»  to  which  a 


few  drops  of  liquor  of  potassa  has  been  addedt 
until  it  slightly  browns  turmeric  paper ;  should  it 
turn  foul  or  milky,  a  very  littlt  liquor  of  potassa 
will  usuaHy  brighten  it ;  if  not,  place  it  in  a  clean 
separator  for  a  few  days,  and  drew  it  off  from  the 
bottom  as  before,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  brilliant 
without  filtering. 

Retnarke.  Some  persona  add  the  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  while  the  scdution  is  still  hot,  mix  it  in  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  immediately  cork  or  fasten  up 
the  vessel  This  is  a  good  way  when  the  article 
is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  but  is  objectionable  from  the 
loss  of  spirit  thereby  occasioneid,  and  the  danger, 
without  care,  of  bursting  the  separator. 

A  receipt  for  this  article,  upon  the  authority  of 
Battley,  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical works  for  some  years,  but  which  produces 
a  preparation  not  at  all  resembling  "  Franl^e  «pe- 
eifie  solution.'*  It  is  as  follows:  «Take  12  ok. 
of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  6  ox.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia ;  rub  together,  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  m- 
ter,  and  then  add  )  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.** 
(Gray's  Supplement)  I  have  tried  this  formula, 
and  I  find  the  product  to  be  a  white  tincture, 
scarcely  flavored  with  copaiba,  and  perfectly  lim- 
pid. No  sooner  is  balsam  of  copaiba  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  magnesia,  than  the  two  unite, 
and  produce  a  compound  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
Such  is  the  affinity  of  this  earth  for  copaiba,  (co- 
paibic  acid,)  that  it  will  even  take  it  from  caustic 
potassa.  Thus  I  find  the  solution  of  this  balsam, 
(containing  potassa,)  if  filtered  through  blotting- 
paper,  with  a  little  magnena,  becomes  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  materially  injure  its  quality,  whUe 
a  glutinous  mass  is  deposited  upon  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  paper.  I  have  been  led  to  a  notice 
of  this  subject,  from  well  knowing  that  many  drug- 
gists have  adopted  this  formula,  and  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  results,  which  are,  however, 
only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

COPAIBA,  SALT  OF.  Syn.  Sal  Copaiba 
There  are  two  preparations  bearing  this  name,  the 
one,  copaibic  acid,  and  the  other,  copaibate  of  an 
afkali.  They  are  both  sold  at  ridiculously  high 
pricesL  The  advertisement  of  one  of  these  prep- 
arations is  heralded  in  with  the  following  pseudo- 
philosophical  announcement : 

"  Thie  preparation  of  copaiba,  in  its  chemical 
and  medical  analogies,  may  be  compared  to  qui- 
nine from  bark,  the  fonner  being  the  tonic  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  der* 
moid  structures. 

*'  Thie  ealt  contains  all  the  properties  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  in  a  very  concentrated  form, 
without  its  nauseating  qualities,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  may  be  administered  to  the  most  deli- 
cate constitution." 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  medical  men,  that 
the  active  properties  of  copaiba  reside  in  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil,  of  which  the  above  preparation  is 
deotitute.  It  is  therefore  diflScult  to  conceive  how, 
in  this  instance,  the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  1 
can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
several  high  authorities  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
that  both  the  viscid  and  acid  resins  of  copaiba  are 
almost  inert,  and  that  all  the  alkaline  preparations 
of  these  substances  are  nearly  similar.  I  have 
taken  the  "  sal  copaiboe"  myself,  and  have  watch- 
ed its  action  on  oChen,  bat  have  not  been  able  to 
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peioeive  any  good  effinsti  to  result  firom  its  ad- 
ministration. 

OOPAIBIC  ACID.  Syru  CAPmo  Acid.  The 
yellow  brittle  resin  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  aifler  distilling 
the  oil  from  the  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  yisctd  one.  It 
may  be  puri6ed  by  re-solution  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
about  50^  of  the  balsam. 

Prop.  An  amber-colored,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
line, resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  may  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  tlie  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  both  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  Vuiuot  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
crystsdline  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
others,  may  be  made  in  a  sunilar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  epsom  salts. 
All  these  Halts  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  Syn.  Gum  Copal.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rlius 
copallinum,  and  the  Eleocarpus  copalifer.  When 
of  good  quality,  it  is  too  hard  (o  be  scratched  by  the 
nail,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracturo.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  reudera  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

SoLVBNTs.  I.  Caoutehoueine ;  sparingly.  II. 
'Equal  parts  of  caoutehoueine  and  alcohol,  of  -825 ; 
freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  III.  Abtolute  alcoliol, 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  the  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  ether.  V.  Abwlute 
alcohol  1 1  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24 
hours.  (Unverdorlwn.)  VI.  Alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether ;  and 
this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
OiU  of  rosemary  and  lavender,  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  IX.  Copal,  heated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  in  alcohol  and  turpentine.  XI.  Dry- 
ing  linseed  oil,  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  d«- 
solves  copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spirits  of 
tur])entlue  as  soon  as  it  hos  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  tlie  common  way  of  makiag  copal  varnish. 
XII.  Ammonia  enables  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  fire,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis.)  XIII.  Powdered  copal,  triturated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  renders  it  a  solvent  of  copal.  ^  oz. 
•f  camphor  is  sufficient  for  I  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
iine,  which  should  be  of  the  beet  quality ;  and  the 
copal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
broken  into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.  The  mixturs  should  be  sst  «b  ft 
firo  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  hnmediatelf 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other,  metal,  strsBg, 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  neck«  and 
capable  of  holding  2  quarts.  The  mouth  afaooU 
be  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  is  cut  to 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bunting.  (Sheldraka.) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  may  be  nuule  by  pooraif 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  cwpsX,  reduced  to  a  fine 
mass  in  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritora- 
ting  the  mixturo  occasionally  in  the  course  of  tha 
day.  Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  off  into  a 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal 
masB.     (Varley,  Tilloch's  Mag.  51.) 

*«*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  copal  should  be 
reduced  to  a  eoaree  powder.  A  fine  powder  is  apt 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lumps.  The  sdn- 
tion  of  copal,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mis- 
carries in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
turo of  caoutehoueine  and  alcohol  (as  in  Na  II.)  ii 
ftn  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtained  by  holding 
the  grum  before  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water:  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  beoaoMs 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratnm, 
on  sieves  covered  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  months. 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
tempos,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
formerly  brought)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job, 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  the  birth  oi 
Christ  (Hales.)  This  metal  is  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  organic 
kingdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  Uood 
of  animals.  (Sarzeau.)  The  copper  of  commerce 
is  principally  prepared  from  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prep,  Copper  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  copper  pyrites  is  first  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  by  which  process  "  coarse  metrnP* 
is  produced ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calcination 
and  smelting,  when  "fine  metaV*  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undergoes  the  process  of  refining  and 
toughening. 

Prop.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8  to  8-9,  fuses  at  about 
2000°  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  mora  or  less  poisonous. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  solutions  of  copper  poe- 
sess  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precip* 
itate  with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  a 
bluish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  Prusaiate 
of  potash  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  snl* 
phureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurots,  a  Uaok 
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i0w    ".A  polkind  iron  plato,  immened  in  an  aeida- 
mm  flolnUon  of  copper,  becomes  coated  with  that 


The  quantity,  of  copper  present  in  any 
tnspofwad,  may  be  estimated  by  throwing  it  down 
its  solution  by  pure  potassa,  after  which  it 
be  carefully  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
wighed.  This  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
fiom  which  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 

y  be  calculated ;  every  5  parts  of  the  former 
(as  near  as  posBible)  equal  to  4  of  the  latter. 
SoiUHM  may  also  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
■tttallic  state,  by  immersing,  a  piece  of  polished 
keel  into  the  solution,  but  th»  method  will  not  give 
mry  aficurate  results.  Copper  may  be  separated 
■Dm  lead  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  tlie  nitric 
•latMMi,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  water 
Bgvflled  on  the  residuum  will  dissolve  out  the  sul- 
lluito  of  copper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be- 
Btd.  From  this  solution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
l»  thrown  down  as  before.  Copper  may  be  sepa- 
Wted  from  zinc  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which 
vill  throw  down  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
be  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  as  above. 

C/ses.  The  applications  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
bo  weU  known  to  sequire  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
»  4  grains  of  the  filings  were  formerly  given  in 
iheuinatism,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

Ant  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
mtsU  but  most  of  its  compounds  are  poisonous. 
Hie  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
Mixed  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payen,  Chevallier, 
Dumas)  and  the  prusiiate  of  potash  have  also  been 
fooommended.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
ttay  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  ^  oz.  or  more 
•f  the  former,  ad  libituir.  Sugar  has  also  been 
proposed  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  Postel.) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.  With  zine  copper 
focms  brass ;  with  tin,  bronxe,  bell,  and  cannon 
metoL  An  alloy  made  with  100  parts  of  copper 
and  50  of  tin,  forms  speculum  metal.  White  cop- 
fer  m  formed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  arsenic, 
tod  German  silver  is  a  mixture  of  nickelTzinc,  and 
copper.  See  these  articles  in  their  alphabetical 
places. 

COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  I.  (Neutral 
Acetate.  Syn,  Distilled  Verdigris,  Binacetate 
sf  Copper,  Crystallized  Verdigris.)  Prep.  Dis- 
■olve  verdigris  in  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
crystallize.    It  forms  dark  green  or  blue  crystals. 

II.  {Diaeetate.  Syn.  Verdigris,  JErufo,) 
Fomied  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  vapjr 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Verdi- 
0X18.)     It  forms  a  green  or  bluish-green  powder. 

III.  (Sesquihasie  Acetate.)  The  blue  portion 
•f  verdigris,  soluble  in  water. 

lY.  ( Trisaeetate.)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
of  verdigris. 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  Svn.  Scheble*s 
GRKBif.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  sul* 
phate  of  copper  in  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
2  parts  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  1  of  pulverized 
aiseaioos  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.  Both  solu- 
tioos  being  warm,  the  first  is  to  be  gradually 
pomed  into  the  second.  The  grass-green  insoluble 
pecipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water. 

COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.  Syn.  Cu- 
no-ouLPHATE  or  Ammonu.  Ammonuteo  CoprER, 
if,  £.)    Prep.   fAmmoniO'Sulphate  oj  Copper^ 
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P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  ^ ;  sesquicaibonate  of 
ammonia  Jiss.  Rub  them  together  until  caibonio 
acid  ceases  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  in  bibulous 
j)aper  and  dry  it  in  the  air.     t 

Prop,  By  heat  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remains.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  color  of  turmeric,  and  a  solution  of  arsenlous 
acid  renders  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

Uses.  Employed  in  pyrotechny.  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  }  to  5  grs.  in  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  &c.,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  an 
injection  and  as  a  coUyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Remarks,  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  drying 
this  article,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  weight,  but  become  of  au  inferior  color. 
Both  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN-SHOT.  Prep.  Meli  crp- 
per,  and  pour  it  in  a  small  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  small  lumps  like  peas  or  beans,  hence 
tits  name. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuse  cop- 
per with  y^  of  its  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn.  Di- 

CARBONATE   OP  CoPPER.      MiNERAL  GrBEN.     Prep, 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphate  of  cop|)er. 

Remarks,  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
malachite,  m  a  hydrated  dicarbouate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  abave  formula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-green 
color.    (See  Veroiter.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  1,  (Sub^ 
chloride.  Sy^  Diehloride  of  Copper.  Resin 
of  ditto.  White  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  filinp^,  wiUi  iwo  parto  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

II.  {Chloride.  Syn.  Muriate  of  Copper,  Hy^ 
droehlorate  of  ditto.  Protochloride  of  ditto.) 
Dissolve  pr^ttoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  aoidf 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  This  salt  forms  green  needles,  is  de- 
liquescent, soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated, 
(unde)"  400°,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  copper,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.  The  first  of  these  preparations 
is  sometimes  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate ; 
the  second  the  deutochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Pre- 
cipitate a  salt  of  copper,  witli  neutral  ohromate 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chromate  of  ammonia,  is  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splen<^d,  rather  <Uuk-green 
appearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
permanent  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  anmK>niacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed copper,  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  cold 
water.  It  fonns  small  pieces,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  the  name.  It  is  used  to  make  solu« 
tioa  of  copper. 
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COPPER  GREEN.  Syn,  Oxt-chloridk  op 
CoFPBR.  Bremkn'  Gresn.  Brun0Wjck  ditto. 
FuEZiJkND  DITTO.  Prep  Poor  a  nturated  bo- 
lution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  over  copper  filings 
or  shreds  in  a. close  vesseli  keeping  the  mixture  in 
a  warm  placoi  and  adding  more  of  the  solution 
from  time  to  time,  till  3  parts  of  muriate  and  2  of 
copper  have  been  used.  After  standing  a  few 
weeks,  the  pigment  is  to  be  separated  uom  the 
unoxidized  copper,  by  washing  through  a  sieve; 
and  then  it  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  dried  slowly 
in  the  shade.  This  green  Is  almost  always  adul- 
terated with  ceruse,  which  improves  the  color. 

Remarks.  A  mixture  uf  oream-tartrate,  or  car- 
bonate of  copper,  with  cariMnate  of  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, is  also  sold  under  the  name  of  Brunswick 
gieen. 

COPPER,  IN  FINE  POWDER.  Prep.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  precipitated  with  distilled  zinc. 
The  precipitated  copper  is  then  separated  from  the 
adherent  zinc  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  temperature.  From 
recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  silver-dust  may  also  be  obtained  by  boil- 
ing it  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc.     (Boettger*s  Beitrage.) 

COPPER.  IODIDE  OF.  I.  (Iodide.)  When 
iodide  of  potasHium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper,  a  dini(idide  of  copper  falls  down,  and  an 
iodide  remains  iu  solution.     It  is  but  little  known. 

II.  (Diniodide.)  To  a  solution  of  4  parts  of 
protoeulphate  of  copper,  and  5  parts  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Rfmark:  The  last  preparation  is  that  common- 
ly known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  iodide  of  copper. 

COPPER,  OXIDES  OF.  I.  {Black  Oxide, 
Syn.  Protojide  of  Copper.)  Prep,  This  may 
be  fonned  by  calcining  metallic  copper,  nitrate  of 
copper,  or  the  hydrate,  thrown  down  from  solu- 
tions of  the  salts  of  copper  by  means  of  pure  po- 
(assa.  Th»  preparation  was  formerly  called  the 
deutoxlde  of  copper.  It  is  not  changed  by  heat, 
but  readily  gives  out  its  oxygen  when  heated  with 
combustible  matter ;  hence  its  general  use  in  or- 
ganic analysis  for  supplying  oxygen. 

II.  {Red  Oxide.  Syn.  Dioxide  of  Copper.) 
Prep.  a.  Mix  31*6  parts  of  copper  filings  with  39*6 
parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  and  heat  them  to- 
gether in  a  covered  crucible. 

b.  Boil  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of 
copper  with  sugar ;  collect  the  red  powder,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  dry  it 

e.  Mix  dichloride  of  copper  with  an  equal  weight 
of  cari)onate  of  soda,  and  fuse  it  at  a  low  red 
heat,  then  well  wash  the  mass  with  water,  and 
dry  the  red  powder. 

d.  Mix  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  57 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (both  in  crystals,)  and 
fuse  them  at  a  gentle  heat ;  cool,  pulverize,  add 
25  parts  of  fine  copper  filings,  ram  the  mixture 
into  a  crucible,  cover  it  over,  and  expose  it  for  20 
minutes  to  a  white  heat 

e.  A  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  con- 
taining some  carbonate  of  soda,  is  poured  over  re- 
cently prepared  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  copper, 
mod  heated  to  boiling.  A  dark  orange-colored 
piecipiUte  of  hydraU  of  protoxide  of  copper  soon 


appears,  from  which  saccharine  matter  \m 

by  washing  in  distilled  water,  and  then  dried. 

/.  {Magnificently  red  anhydrous  protoxide  \ 
copper.)    A  solution  of  27  parts  of  cmne-eogar. 
60  parts  of  water,  is  poured  over  9  parts  of 
drate  of  oxide  of  copper,  (weighed  in  the 
pressed  and  still  moist  state  0   a  oolatioo 
parts  of  caustic  potaasa,  in  60  parte  ef 
added;  the  whole  mass  well  agitated  togetheri 
tlie  ordinary  temperatures,  and  strained 
luien.     If  the  dark-blue  liquid,  after  beiug 
through  the  strainer,  is  heated,  continQally 
Dver  Uie  water-bath,  anhydrous  protoxide  of 
per  is  disenmged,  and  the  liquid  becomes  eoli 
(Boettger's  Beitrage.) 

RemarkB.  Red  oxide  of  copper  reecmMea 
tallic  copper  in  appearanee.  It  is  ueed  ae  a 
ment  and  a  bronze.  By  heat  it  is  converted 
tlie  black  oxide.  Witli  ammonia  it  fomiB 
leas  solution,  but  rapidly  becomes  blue  Imta 
action  of  the  air.  This  preparation  was  Ibnn 
called  protoxide  of  copper. 

III.  {Peroxide,)  Formed  by  the  action  of 
oxide  of  hydrogen  water,  on  the  hydrated 
oxide.     (Theniard.)     It  is  very  liable  to  spontane- 
ous decomposition.  • 

Remarka,    According  to  the  opinions  of  Bei 
lius,  Thompson,  Llebig,  Gregory,  and  othen, 
eq   of  copper  is  31*6,  and  consequently  the 
o\ide  is  a  sub-  or  dl-oxide,  and  the  Mack  the  m 
01  protoxide.    The  former  containing  63*2  pei 
of  copper  and  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  3I-C 
copper  and  8  of  oxygen.     But  if  the  eq.  of 
be  taken  at  63*2,  as  is  done  by  some  penons, 
first  of  these  preparations  must  be  regarded  as 
protoxide,  and  the  second  as  the  deuto-  or 
oxide.    The  latter  terms  wen  generally 
to  them  in  chemical  woriu,  untU  within  the 
few  yean.    The  black  oxide  has  also  been 
the  peroxide.    This  explanation  is  called  for,  ^ 
prevent  the  tyro  in  chemistry  mistaking  the  ond 
preparation  for  the  other. 

COPPER,  SALTS  OF.  These  are  znoie  «»l 
less  poisonous,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the  man««i 
ner  as  described  under  the  article  Copper.  ^ 

COPPER  VESSELS.    Culinary  and  pharma- 
ceutical vessels  are  very  commonly  made  of  cop-^ 
per,  but  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exerciaed  ifl ' 
their  employment.    Acid  sirups,  vegetable  juicc^ 
aqueous  extracts,  soups,  stews,  Alc.,  prepared  la' 
copper   saucepans,  or   boilers,  receive   a    metal- 
lie  contamination  proportional  to  the  length  of 
time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  nietaL 
Such  vessels  are  frequently  tinned,  for  the  pmpua» 
of  protecting  the  copper  from  contact  with  their 
contents,  but  this  film  of  tin  b  necessarily  veiy 
thin,  and  rubs  ofl^  by  constant  use.    When  aoii^ 
or  acidulous  fluids  are  boiled  in  vessels  of  imper* 
fectly  tinned  copper,  a  portion  of  the  tin  is  tsJcen 
up  by  the  liquid,  and  deposited  upon  the  abraded 
or  exposed  part,  thus  protecting  the  copper  Irani 
the  farther  aoti<Mi  of  the  menstruum ;  but  the  pro- 
tective power  of  such  a  deposite  is  limited,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  when  a  coating  of  metal  m 
extremely  thin,  though  appearing  quite  perfect  to 
the  eye,  it  has  a  certain  porosity,  that  pennils  the 
action  of  acids  on  the  metal  beneath.     This  ban 
been  proved  to  be  the  case,  even  when  the  deposiln 
is  of  nlver.    (Wuriogton.)    When  oo|^r 
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mUpvmI  to  remftin  wet  or  dirty,  and  eqieeiaUy 
ft  a  poiflonouB  green  matter  forms  upon  their 
i,  lomewliat  similar  to  yerdigris,  and  if  ar- 
prepared  in  tbem  without  their  being  first 
cleaned,  be  taken  as  food,  serious  conse- 
may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning  from  this 
BIS  frequently  met  with,  and  instances  of 
Jig  following  the  use  of  such  articles  are  still 
common.  1  have  known  extracts  prepared 
pans  deposite  a  coating  of  that  metal 
the  knives  used  to  stir  them,  and  the  ashes 
inspiflsated  juices  of  fresh  vegetables,  and 
ly  the  pulps  of  fruit,  prepared  in  vessels  of 
iwne  metal,  have  exhibited  the  presence  of 
00  the  application  of  chemical  tests.  The 
wholeaome  material  for  culinary  utensils  is 
idieet  iron  or  tin  plate,  which  is  very  durable 
dean  and  dry  when  not  in  use.  Copper 
of  every  kind  should  be  cleaned  out,  im> 
before  use,  even  though  they  may 
[appear  to  want  it,  and  on  no  account  should 
be  employed  for  any  fluids  that  are  the  least 
or  that  are  required  to  remain  long  in 

^PPERAS.  S^n,  Gbekn  Coppbras.  Grxkn 
iou  ViTiioL  or  laoN.  Commkboiai.  Sul- 
1  OP  laoN.  Crude  sulphate  of  iron,  made  by 
^  iron  pyrites  to  effloresce  in  the  air,  wash- 
wt  the  Ndt,  boiling  along  with  scraps  of  old 
eraporating  and  crystallizing. 
PPERAS,  Ciax::iN£D.  SytL  DaiXD 
TBorlaoN.  CALcmsDBirro.  Prep.  Heat 
Titriol  in  an  unglazed  earthen  pot,  or  spread 
in  a  warm  situation,  until  it  becomes  white 
dfy.  Uie.  It  is  astringent  and  drying,  and  is 
need  in  making  ink,  and  in  dyeing. 
.CORAL,  FACTITIOUS.  Prepared  chalk 
oobred  with  a  little  sesquioxide  of  iron,  or 
pink,  and  passed  through  a  sieve.  This  is  al- 
uniTeisaUysoId  by  the  druggists  for  powdered 
'  It  possesses  similar  properties. 
CORDIAL,  (IN  Mbdicine.)     Any  warm  stim- 

fit  that  tends  to  raise  the  spiiits  and  promote 
eireulation.  The  principal  cordial  medicines 
the  aromatized  thictures. 

CORDIAL,  (in  thb  abt  or  nnc  REcrinxB.) 
Nnatiaed  and  sweetened  spirit,  employed  as  a 
koage. 

:  Conjjals  are  prepared  by  either  infusing  the  aro- 
lltics  in  the  spirit,  and  drawing  off  the  essence 
hiiitillation,  which  m  then  sweetened,  or  without 
MilatioD,  by  flavoring  the  spirit  with  essential 
h  or  wnple  digestion  on  the  ingredienu,  adding 
ifu  or  tirap,  as  before.  Malt  or  molasses  spirit 
Ifte  kind  usually  employed,  and  for  this  purpose 
md  \tt  perfectly  flatorle99;  as,  if  this  be  not 
■  ose,  the  quality  of  the  cordial  will  be  inferior. 
^t^&ed  ipirit  of  wine  is  generally  the  most  free 
MB  flavor,  and  when  reduced  to  a  proper  strength 
"k  water,  forms  the  best  and  purest  spirit  for 
■&1  liquois.  Spirit  which  has  been  freed  from 
>  own  essential  oil,  by  careful  rectification,  is 
■wnonly  called  *pure,*  *Jla9&rle$s,*  'plain,*  w 
"(»<  AptriX.'  The  solid  ingredients  should  be 
^ly  pomided  or  bruised,  before  digestion  m  the 
Pifi  uid  this  should  be  done  nnmediately  before 
Fttffig  them  into  the  cask  or  vat ;  as,  alter  they 
J*™ed,  they  rapidly  lose  their  aromatic  prop- 
■"»  ^  exposure  to  the  air.    The  practice  of 


dr3ring  the  higredients  before  pounding  them^ 
adopted  by  some  workmen  for  tin  mere  sake  of 
lessening  the  labor,  cannot  be  too  much  avoided, 
as  the  least  exposure  to  heat  tends  to  lessen  their 
aromatic  properties,  which  are  very  volatile.  The 
lengtii  of  time  the  ingredients  should  be  digested 
in  the  spirit,  should  never  be  less  than  3  or  4 
days,  but  a  longer  period  is  preferable  when  distil- 
lation is  not  employed.  In  either  case,  the  time 
allowed  for  digestion  may  be  advantageously  ex- 
tended to  10  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  frequent  agi- 
tation should  be  had  recourse  to.  When  essential 
oils  are  employed  to  give  the  flavor,  they  should 
be  first  dissolved  in  a  little  strong  alcohol,  or  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine,  so  as  to  make  a  perfectly  trans- 
parent solution;  and  when  added  to  the  spirit, 
they  should  be  mixed  up  with  the  whole  mass  as 
rapidly  and  as  perfectly  as  possible,  by  laborious 
and  long-continued  agitation.  In  managing  the 
still,  the  fire  should  be  proportioned  to  the  ponder- 
osity of  the  oil  or  flavoring,  and  the  receiver  should 
be  changed  before  the  faints  come  over,  as  the 
latter  are  unfit  to  be  mixed  with  the  cordial.  The 
stronger  spirit  may  be  reduced  to  the  desired 
strength  by  means  of  clear  soft  water,  or  the  clar- 
ified sirup  used  for  sweetening.  The  sugar  em- 
ployed should  be.  of  the  finest  qnaUty,  and  is  pref- 
erably made  into  capillaire  or  sirup  before  adding 
it  to  the  aromatized  spirit ;  and  this  should  not  be 
added  until  the  latter  has  been  rendered  perfectly 
fine  by  filtering  or  fining.  Some  spirits,  as  aniseed, 
dbc.,  frequently  require  this  treatment,  which  is 
best  performed  by  running  them  through  a  fine 
and  clean  wine-bag,  having  previously  mixed  them 
with  a  spoonful  or  two  of  magnesia.  By  good 
management,  cordials  thus  made  will  be  perfectly 
**  clear"  and  transparent ;  but  should  this  not  be 
the  case,  they  ntay  be  fined  with  the  whites  of 
about  12  or  20  eggs  to  the  hogshead,  or  by  adding 
a  litde  alum,  either  alone,  or  followed  by  a  little 
carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa,  both  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter. In  a  week  or  a  fortnight  the  liquor  will  be 
clear.     (See  CLABinoATiON.) 

A  most  convenient  and  easy  way  of  manufac- 
turing cordials,  especially  where  it  is  wished  to 
avoid  keeping  a  large  stock,  is  always  to  keep  two 
casks  of  sweetened  spirit  ready  prepared,  at  the 
strength  of  60  or  64  tt.  p.  The  one  should  contain 
1  lb.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon,  the  other  3  lbs.  per 
gallon,  from  these  may  be  made  spirit  of  any 
mtermediate  sweetness,  which  may  be  flavored 
with  any  essential  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  any 
aromatic  wpixit,  prepared  either  by  digestion  or  dis- 
tillation. As  a  general  rule,  the  concentrated  es- 
sences may  be  made  by  dissolving  1  ok.  of  the  es- 
sential oil  in  1  pint  of  the  strongest  rectified  spirit 
of  wine.  This  solution  should  be  kept  in  well- 
corked  bottles^  and  used  by  dropping  it  cautiously 
into  the  sweetened  spirit,  until  the  desuvd  flavor  is 
produced.  During  this  operation,  the  cordial  should 
be  frequently  ara  violently  shaken,  to  produce  a 
perfect  admixture.  Should  sufficient  essence  to 
fool  the  liquor  be  added  by  accident,  the  transpa- 
rency may  be  restored  by  the  additioo  of  a  Uttle 
more  spirit,  or  by  clarification. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  failure  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cordials,  is  the  addition  of  too  much  fia» 
wiring.  Persons  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  strong 
aromaties  and  essential  oilsi  seldom  sufficiently  «•• 
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timate  their  power,  and  conMqnently,  generally 
add  too  much  of  them,  and  thus  not  only  is  the 
liquor  rendered  disagreeably  high  flavored,  but  the 
quantity  of  oil  preeent  turns  it  '  milky,*  or  *fouW 
on  the  addition  of  the  water.  This  again  is  an- 
other source  of  annoyance,  as  from  Uie  consist- 
ence or  viscidity  of  the  fluid, -it  is  leas  readily 
'fined  down*  than  unsweetened  liquor,  and  often 
gives  much  trouble  to  clumsy  and  inexperienced 
operators.  The  most  certain  way  to  prevent  this 
U  to  use  too  little  t  rather  than  too  muck  flavoring ; 
for  if  the  quantity  prove  insufficient,  it  may 
readily  be  *  brought  up,*  even  after  the  cordial  ie 
made. 

A  careful  attention  to  the  previous  remarks  will 
render  this  branch  of  the  rectifier's  art  far  more 
perfect  and  easy  of  perforpaance  than  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, and  will,  in  most  cases,  produce  at  onee  a  sat- 
isfactory article,  <^ne,  tweet,  and  pieoBant* 

It  may  be  obser?ed,  before  concluding  this  short 
notice,  that  the  majority  of  coxdials  may  be  made 
with  the  pure  essential  oils,  of  nearly  equal  flavor 
to  those  prepared  by  distillation ;  and  for  such  as 
are  colored,  simple  digestion  of  the  uigredients  is 
almost  universally  employed.  Inferior  lump,  or 
even  good  brown  sugar  is  used  for  some  dark  and 
strong-flavored  articles.  Ingredients  that  are  not 
volatile,  are,  of  course,  always  added  after  distil- 
lation. Though  I  have  said  that  very  excellent 
cordials  may  be  made  without  distillation,  yet  the 
Hill  should  be  always  employed  to  impart  the 
flavor  and  aroma  of  volatile  aromatics  to  spirits, 
when  the  expense,  labor,  and  time  are  of  no  im- 
portance compared  to  the  production  of.  a  superior 
article.  The  strength  at  which  cordials  are  usu- 
ally sent  out  by  permits  is  60  or  64  u.  p. 

CORDIAL,  ANISEED.  Prep.  I.  Aniseed 
(bruised)  1  lb.;  proof  spirit  6  gallons;  macerate 
for  a  week ;  then  distil  5  gallons ;  add  2  gallons 
of  clear  soft  water,  and  1  gallon  of  clarified  sirup. 
This  will  make  8  gallons  of  cordial  5)4  u.  p.,  which 
is  as  weak  as  <*  aniseed"  should  everi)e  made.  It 
may  be  reduced  by  sweetened  water. 

II.  Instead  of  distilling^ff  the  spirit,  merely  pass 
it  through  a  wine-bag,  to  take  ofl*  the  seed,  lower 
it  with  clear  soft  water,  and  sweeten  as  before. 

III.  Instead  of  1  lb.  of  aniseed,  add  enough  of 
the  essential  oil,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine,  to  pro- 
duce tlie  desired  flavor ;  2  drachms  of  the  oil  is 
fully  equal  to  1  lb.  of  the  seeds. 

CORDIAL,  BILIOUS,  (CHAMBER- 
LAIN'$.)  An  American  medicine,  prepared  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  juglans  cinerea,  mixed  with 
spices. 

CORDIAL  FOR  CALVES.  Prep,  L  Car- 
aways, powdered,  ^  oz. ;  ginger  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  of  each  a  spoonful ;  gin  or  brandy,  |  of  a 
wineglassful ;  water  6  oz. 

II.  Brandy  ^  oz.;  cow*s  niine  4  oz.;  mix. 
(Gray.) 

Use,  As  a  stimulant    for   looteness,   &«.,  in 

calveSa 

CORDIAL,  CARAWAY.  Prep.  Braised 
caraway  seeds  3  lbs.,  or,  essential  oil  of  caraway 
1^  oz.;  sugar  56  lbs.;  clean  spirit,  at  proof,  40 
gallons  ;  water  q.  s. 

RemarkB.  The  addition  of  30  drops  of  oil  of  cas- 
sia, and  20  drops  each  of  essence  of  lemon  and 
oran^-peel,  to  the  above  quantity,  unpivves  the 


flavor;  also  a  laiger  quantity  of  ragar 
used,  if  the  cordial  is  to  be  much  lowered. 

II.  Seeds  \  lb.,  or  oil  1  drachm ;  proof 
gallon ;  sugar  3  lbs. ;  water  q.  s.    As  last. 

CORDIAL,  CEDRAT.    Prep.  1. 
cedrat  \  oz. ;  dissolve  in  pure  proof  spirit  1 
add  water  3  pints,  agitate  well ;  draw  afff*3  qi 
and  add  an  equal  meaauro  of  clarified  strupi. 

Remarks.  This  is  a  most  delicious  cordt&l. 

II.  Cut  12  lemons  in  pieces,  and  digest  in  spi 
of  wine  1  gallon ;  add  water  1  quart ;  drat^r  cil 
gallon,  and  add  an  equal  weight  of  c&pillaire.  ] 
ferior.to  the  last. 

CORDIAL,  CINNAMON.  This  ■ 
made  with  cinnanoon,  but  with  either  the 
oil,  or  bark  of  qaaua.  It  is  preferred  colos^ed*  m 
therefore  may  be  very  well  prepared  by  simple  f 
gestion.  If  the  oil  be  used,  I  dr.  will  be  foand 
be  enough  for  2  or  3  gallons  of  spirit.  HThe  a4 
tion  of  2  or  3  dn^  each  of  essence  of  lexoon  m 
orange  peel,  with  about  a  spoonful  of  eseeiice 
cardamoms  to  each  gallon,  will  improve  it.  Soi 
persons  add  to  the  above  quantity  1  draiCfazB 
cardamom  seeds  and  1  oz.  each  of  dried,  oraq 
and  lemon  peel.  1  oz.  of  oil  of  cassia  is  coasidci 
to  be  equal  to  8  lbs.  of  the  buds,  or  bark. 
wanted  dark  it  may  be  colored  with  burnt 
The  quantity  of  sugar  is  1|  lb.  to  the  gallon. 

CORDIAL,  CITRON.  Prep.  Yellow 
citrons  3  lbs. :  orange  peel  1  lb. ;  nutmegs  brail 
2  oz. ;  proof  spirit  13  gallons;  distil  «.j  oacci^ 
add  water  sufficient,  and  2  lbs.  of  fine  lump  saga 
for  every  gallon  of  the"  cordial. 

CORDIAL,  CLOVE.  Prep,  Bruised  dot 
1  oz.,  or  essential  oil,  1  dr.  to  every  4  gallons  < 
proof  spirit.  If  distilled  i^  should  be  drawn  oi 
with  a  pretty  quick  fire.  It  is  preferred  <^  a  ^ 
deep  color,  anj  is  therefore  strongly  colored  lt^ 
poppy-flowers  or  cochineal,  or  more  commoi 
with  brandy  coloring,  or  red  sanders  ^irood. 
should  have  3  lbs.  of  sugar  to  the  gallon »  and  tl 
need  not  be  very  fine.  The  addition  of  1  drmcii 
of  bruised  pimento,  or  5  drops  of  the  oil  for  eva 
ounce  of  cloves,  improves  this  cordial. 

CORDIAL,  CORIANDER.  Prep.  1  lb  ( 
coriander  seeds ;  1  oz.  of  caraways,  and  the  p 
and  juice  of  1  orange  to  every  3  gallons  of  pcq 
spirit. 

CORDIAL,  GOLD.  Prep.  Angelica  ra 
sliced,  1  lb. :  •  raisins  ^  lb. ;  coriandei:  seeds  2  m 
caraway  seeds  and  cassia,  of  each  i  ^  oz.  ;  ckM 
i  oz. ;  figs  and  sliced  liquorice  root,  of  ench  4  m 
proof  spirit  3  gallons ;  water  1  gallon.  Digiorf 
days,  and  draw  off  3  gallons  by  a  gentle  beat ; 
this  add  8  lbs.  of  sugar  dissolved  in  1  quart  eM 
of  rose-water  and  clear  soft  water,  and  stecr^  1 
oz.  of  hay  saffron  in  the  liquid  until  it  acquini 
proper  color. 

Remarks,  The  above  is  the  form  for  a  conS 
once  in  much  esteem,  and  which  derived  its  naa 
from  a  small  quantity  of  gold  leaf  beinj^  added  toi 
It  is  now  but  little  drunk,  and  this  addition  seld4 
made. 

CORDIAL,  GODFREY'S.  Prep,  I.  Bl( 
lasses  15  lbs. ;  distilled  water  2|  gallons ;  dinsniTi 
add  oil  of  sassafras  1  oz.  dissolved  in  rectified  yj 
of  wine  i  gallon,  bruised  ginger  |  oz. ;  cloves  ^  s^ 
laudanum  8  oz. ;  macerate  for  14  daysj  and  atzsi 
throu^flannoL 
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Jl  SmainB  chips  1  lb. ;  ginger  bruised  4  oz. ; 
3  gallons ;  aimmer  nnUl  redaced  to  3  gal- 
then  add  treacle  16  lbs.,  rectified  spirits  7 
^nd  laodaniun  1  pint 

Opiuin  i  oz. ;  treacle  5  lbs. ;  boiling  water 
[oq;  diasolve,  and  add  rectified  spirit  i  pint ; 
of  nasafras  ^  dr. ;  cloves,  mustard  seed,  of  each 
;  coriandeis  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each  1  dr. ; 
for  a  week. 

'.  Caraway,  corianders,  and  aniseed,  of  each 

water  6  gallons ;  distil  5  gallons,  and  add 

28  lbs. ;  mix,  then  add  laudanum  1  quart, 

oil  of  sBflsafras  1  oz.  previously  dissolved  in 

spirit  1  gallon. 

h.  The  above  forms  are  those  commonly 
t  in  the  drug  trade.    This  cordial  is  anodyne 
flucoCic,  and  is  commonly  given  to  children 
'  with  wind  or  colic    Its  frequent  and  ex- 
ire  use  has  sent  many  infanta  prematurely  to 
grave.    Gray  says, "  It  i»  chiefly  used  to  pre- 
the  crying  of  children  in  pain  or  starving" 
dose  is  }  of  a  teaspoonf  ul  and  upwards,  ac- 

to  the  age  of  the  child. 
ORDIAL,  GOUT.  Prep.  Rhubarb,  senna, 
ler  seed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  cochineal, 
2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  saffron,  of  each  1 
*f  nions  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gal- 
',  digest  for  14  days.  Used  in  gout  and  rhen- 
Ihie,  1  tablespoonful  to  }  oz.  It  is 
ic  and  slightly  laxative. 

RDIAL,  HORSE.  Prep,  Compound  tinc- 
of benzoin  1  pint;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
aad  fveet  spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix ; 
it  op  in  Bateman's  bottles,  and  seal  them. 
RDIAL  LEMON.  Prep.  Digert  2  oz. 
of  fresh  and  dried  lemon  peel,  and  1  oz.  of 
orange  peel  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  a 
;  strain  with  expression,  add  clear  soil  water 
luce  it  to  the  desired  strength,  and  lump  su- 
u  the  proportion  of  2)  lbs.  to  d  lbs.  to  the  gal- 
The  addition  of  a  little  orange-flower  or  rose- 
improves  it. 

RDIAL,  LOVxVGE.    Prep.  Fresh  rooU  of 
2  oz. ;  fresh  roots  of  celery  and  sweet  fen- 
of  each  1  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  caraway  ^  oz. ; 
f  spirit  3  gallons ;  digest  for  7  days,  add  wa- 
1  gallon ;  distil  off  2^  gallons ;  add  water  to 
•  it  of  the  desired  strength,  and  sweeten  with 
*igv.    To  the  above  ingredients  some  per- 
Bdd,  before  distillation,  |  oz.  of  fresh  valerian 
>and  1  drachm  of  oil  of  savine. 
RDIAL,  NERVOUS.    (Brodum's.)  Prep. 
of  gentian,  calumba,  cardamoms,  and 
Da,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  steel 
of  each  equal  parts.    Tonic  and  stomachic. 
^RpiAL,  ORANGE.    Like  lemon  cordiaU 
\mi  orange  peel  to  the  gallon. 
PRDLVL,  PEPPERMINT.    Syn.  Sfoetb- 
^Co»DUL.    Eau  de  Chassbuks.    Prep.  Add 
p>fa  oil  of  peppermint  2  oz.  to  rectified  spirit  of 
*  1  quart,  agitate  well  m  a  corked  bottle,  ca- 
ll of  holding  3  pints  or  move,  then  pour  it  into 
p  having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  gal- 
^add  36  gallons  of  perfectly  white  and  fla- 
J»  proof  apirit,  agiUte  well  for  10  minutes, 
ym2 cwt  of  tha  best  refined  lump  sugar, 
™y  disBolved  m  twice  its  weight  of  pure 
«*^  water;  rummage  well,  and  further 
wicient  clear  nin  water  U  make  op  the 


whole  quantity  to  exactly  100  gallons ;  agam  rum- 
mage  well ;  aidd  2  oz.  alum,  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
rain  water,  and  a  third  time  agitate  for  15  mm- 
utes,  after  which  put  in  the  bung  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  sale. 

Remttrksi  The  abovp  produces  a  beautiful  arti- 
cle, provided  the  oil  of  peppermint  be  of  good 
quality,  the  sugar  double  refined  and  stove-dried, 
and  the  cask  one  that  will  not  give  color.  To 
ensure  the  firet,  the  oil  should  be  purchased  of 
some  known  req>ectabl6  dealer.  That  prepared 
at  Mitcham,  Surrey,  and  hence  called  "  Miicham 
0il  of  peppermint"  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
best  flavored,  and  though  more  than  double  the 
price  of  the  foreign  oil,  is,  in  the  long  run,  nluch 
the  cheapest  The  sugar  should  be  sufficiently 
pure  to  dissolve  in  a  wine  glassful  of  clear  soft 
water,  without  injuring  its  transparency,  and  the 
cask  should  be  a  fresh-emptied  gin  pipe,  or  one 
properly  prepared  for  gin,  as  if  it  give  color  it  will 
spoil  tlie  cordiaL  If  Siese  particulais  be  attended 
to,  the  product  will  be  a  clear  transparent  liquor 
as  soon  as  made,  and  will  not  require  fining ;  but 
should  there  be  the  slightest  opacity,  some  alum 
may  be  added  as  above,  whicK  will  clear  it  down. 
Sotaie  peraons  add  more  oil  of  peppermint,  others 
less,  than  the  quantity  I  have  ordered,  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  sugar,  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  the  purchasen,  and  the  price  the  liquor  is 
to  be  sold  at  The  product  is  100  gallons  of  cor- 
dial at  64  u.  p.,  whidi  is  the  strongest  iisually  sent 
out  A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  any  other  cordial  liquor,  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  operations  being  common  to  ail. 

CORDIAL,  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH'S. 
Syn.  Sin  W.  Rale(oh*s  Conpkction.  Akomatic 
DO.  Prep.  Fresh  summits  of  rosemary  and  juni- 
per berries,  of  each  1  lb. ;  cardamom  seeds,  zeidoa- 
ry,  and  saffron,  of  each  \  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1^  gal- 
lons; digest  for  a  fortnight,  express  and  strain; 
evaporate  to  2|  lbs.  and  add  Gascoigne's  powder 
1  lb. ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves 
1  oz.,  white  sugar  2  lbs.,  mix  well  together. 

Remarks.  The  above  formula  is  that  for  the 
original  aromatic  confection.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's own  receipt  was  far  more  complicsAed. 

CORDIAL,  SPORTSMAN'S.  Syn.  Eau  dx 
Chasseurs.  Prep.  Peppermint  water  and  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  lump  sugar  J 
lb.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  and  add  it  to 
the  spirit 

CORDIAL,  WARNER'S.  Prep.  Rhubarb 
S ;  senna  Jiss ;  saffion  3j ;  liquorice  root  3iv ;  rai- 
sins lb.  j ;  rectified  spirit  lb.  iij :  digest  for  a  fort- 
night   Laxa^ve. 

CORK.  Syn.  Corub.  The  lichen  omphalodes 
made  into  balis.    Used  to  dye  wool. 

CORKS.  The  common  practice  of  employing 
inferior  corks  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
mouths  of  bottles,  is  often  productive  of  consnlera- 
ble  loss,  from  the  air  being  only  partially  excluded, 
and  the  contents  suffisring  in  consequence.  I  once 
saw  a  large  "  &tV  of  valuable  wme  become,  in 
leas  than  a  year,  little  better  than  sour  Cape,  frooi 
the  parsimony  of  its  owner  on  this  point,  nnd  I  have 
frequently  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  chem* 
ical  preparations  from  a  similar  cause.  The  besi 
corks  are  those  called  "  velvet  corks"  and  of  tlies* 
the  finest  qnaUttes  are  imported  from  Trance. 
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CORNS.  Round,  homy,  cntaneoiu  extnber- 
•nces,  with  central  nuclei,  very  eenaitiye  at  the 
base,  arising  from  continued  pressure  over  the  pro- 
jection  of  the  bones,  from  tight  or  stiff  shoes  or 
boots.  Corns  are  of  two  kindi^,  hard  and  soft  The 
former  grow  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  joints, 
the  latter  between  the  toes. 

Treat  First  soak  the  feet  in  warm  water  for  a 
few  minntes,  then  pare  the  corns  as  dose  as  possi- 
ble with  a  sharp  knife,  taking  care  not  to  make 
them  bleed.  They  may  now  be  touched  over 
with  a  little  lunar  caustic,  or  nltriw  acid.  The  for- 
mer is  used  by  merely  rubbing  it  on  the  corns*, 
previously  gligkUy  moittened  with  water ;  the  lat- 
ter by  moistening  them  with  it,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  wood,  or  preferably  a  rod  of  glass.    This  treat- 


ment adopted  every  other  day  for  10  or  12  days, 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  toft,  hote  whoet,  will 
generaily  e^ct  a  cure.  Concentrated  acetic  acid 
may  be  used  instead  of  nitric  acid,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  persons  from  not  staining  the  skin,  but  it 
is  less  active,  and  requires  to  be  more  frequently 
applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  remove 
large  corns  by  ligatures  of  silk,  applied  as  close 
to  the  base  as  possible,  and  tightened  daily  uu' 
til  they  drop  off;  but  this  plan  itf  tedious,  and  is 
not  always  successful  Another  mode  of  extirpa- 
tion is  the  application  of  a  small  blister,  which  will 
frequently  rais6  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
beds.  In  this  case  the  exposed  surface  must  be 
dressed  with  a  little  simple  ointment  Soft  corns 
may  also  be  easily  removed  by  applying  ivy  leaf 
previously  soaked  m  strong  vinegar,  changing  the 
piece  every  morning ;  or  by  placing  a  dressing  of 
soap  cerate,  spread  on  a  bit  of  lint  or  old  rag»  be- 
tween the  toes.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  rem- 
edies for  hard  corns,  and  which  has  lately  recehred 
the  sanction  of  high  medical  authority,  is  to  wear 


upon  the  toe  or  part  affbcted  a  small  eiveidv  pi 
of  soft  leather,  or  still  better,  a  piece  of  amai 
spread  with  diachylon  or  other  emoliient  pim 
and  having  a  hole  cut  in  its  centre  the  size  «r  | 
com.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  By  this  means  the  pras 
of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  equalized,  and  the  oon  f 
tected. 

PreventietL  This  consists  m  keepis;  the  I 
clean,  by  frequent  ablutions  with  wann  water,  i 
the  use  of  easy,  9&ft  ahoes  or  beoU.  Without  j 
latter  precaution,  corns  will  generally  return,  ei 
after  they  appear  to  have  been  perfectly  renwi 

CORNS,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR. 
{Lotion.)  Sal  anmioniac  1  oz.,  spirit  4  ok.  ;  (M 
Moisten  the  com  with  this  lotion  every  moni 
and  evening. 

IL  {Powder^  Savine  leaves  2  oz. ;  venfigii 
oz. ;  red  precipitate  ^  oz. ;  all  in  powder.  Mix.  i 
plied  by  means  of  a  piece  of  lag  to  the  com  Djgfal 

III.  {Plaster.)  White  diachylon  and  yd 
rosin,  of  each  2  oz. ;  melt  and  add  finely-poiw 
veidigiis  1  oz.  For  use,  spread  it  on  paper,  M 
or  leather,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  the  oon. 

CORN  SOLVENT,  SIR  H.  DAVY'S.  IV 
Potash  2  pctfts,  salt  sorrel  1  part;  eseh  is  i 
powder.  Mix  and  lay  a  small  quantity  on  I 
com  for  four  or  five  successive  nights,  bindiii;  it 
with  a  rag. 

CORRECTING  PROOFS.  (IkTwooiaH 
The  operation  of  marking  on  the  proof  iheetii 
work  any  errors  of  orthography,  punctoatioD, ) 
rangement,  or  lan|fnage,  they  may  contain,  I 
also  any  alterations  that  may  appear  iieec« 
The  following  specimen  will  explain  the  metf 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  with  aH 
attention  will  enable  any  person  to  snperiBtoi 
work  through  the  press,  as  far,  at  least,  n  i 
pends  upon  the  correctioii  of  the  proois: 
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but  oeenr  in  greater  quantity  when  damaged  giain 
■  employed  to  make  the  maah.  It  has  been  pro- 
poaed  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  prodac- 
tioD  of  this  on,  hy  not  pushing  the  attenuation  of 
the  wort  too  far,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
i|aantity  of  tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potaasa  to 
the  wort  before  submitting  it  to  fermentation.  The 
belt  means  of  depriving  spirits  of  these,  or  other 
nhstances  of  a  similar  nature,  is  to  largely  dilute 
*hem  with  water,  and  to  draw  them  over  at  a 

SDtle  heat  Agitation  with  olive  oil,  deeantation, 
ntion  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  re- 
diitOlation  at  a  moderate  heat,  have  also  been  re- 
Qommended.  An  excellent  method,  frequently 
adopted  to  purify  nauseous  whiskey  distilled  from 
eom-spirit,  is  filtration  through  a  series  of  6  or  8 
TesKb,  filled  with  newly-htrnt  and  coaxsely-pow- 
dered  charcoaL  This  plan  succeeds  perfectly  with 
moderately  diluted  i^irits. 

On  the  Continent  the  peculiar  taste  which  grain 
tod  potato  oils  impart  to  spirit  is  termed  "futeV* 
To  remove  this,  about  10  per  cent  of  common  vin- 
egar, and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
and  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  spirit  js  next 
attonwl  to  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  then  distilled. 
A  solation  of  chloride  of  lime  is  also  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  both 
the  above  cases,  a  species  of  ether  is  formed  which 
pQBMsses a  very  agreeable  odor.  In  the  firstcase, 
acetate  of  oxide  of  amylol  is  produced,  which  has 
tb  p.easant  a  taste  and  smell  of  fruit,  that  "  it  may 
he  employed  for  perfuming  apartments  and  making 
latifias."  The  chloride  of  amylol  hais  also  a  pleas- 
ant ethereal  smell  and  taste.  The  afiinity  of  the 
l^drated  oxide  of  amylol  (fuseldl)  for  acetic  acid 
B  so  great,  that  they  readily  unite  without  the 
hrtervention  of  a  mineral  acid.  (Doebereiner.) 
Thus,  the  oil  of  vitriol  mentioned  above,  though 
ahrays  used  in  practice,  might  be  omitted  without 
any  disadvantage. 

It  is  often  of  the  utmoet  importance  to  hreW' 
««,  woine-merehants,  sugar-refinere,  ^.,  to  he 
,  Me  to  leeeen  the  activity  of  the  virume  fermenta' 
lim,  or  to  etop  it  altogether^  or  to  prevent  it»  ae- 
meeion  to  sirupa  or  eaeoharine  and  vegetable 
mUtum*.  The  nature  of  the  animalized  matter 
liming  ferment,  the  presence  of  which  is  neces- 
pny  to  fermentation,  will  readily  suggest  the  proper 
iMns  to  be  employed  in  such  cases.  Whatever 
ViU  stfl]  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  nitro- 
fBDous  matter  forming  the  ferment,  will  render 
Ihem  inoperative  as  exciters  of  fermentation. 
Amtfog  the  simplest  means  of  efifecting  this  object, 
pud  such  as  admit  of  easy  practical  application, 
■ay  be  mentioned  exposure  to  either  cold  or  heat. 
ASa  temperature  below  about  50^  F.,  the  acetous 
■tnentation  ceases  altogether,  and  the  alcoholic 
PBOoeatation  proceeds  with  diminished  activity  as 
[fs  temperature  falls,  until  at  about  38^  F.  it  en- 
esL  In  like  manner,  the  rapid  increase 
lie  temperature  of  a  fermenting  liquid  will  ar- 
its  fermentation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  action 
eold,  as  it  is  of  easier  application,  and  perfectly 
ktes  the  ferment  in  an  inert  state.  For  this 
L  temperature  of  about  180  or  200^  is 
lie,  or  even  that  of  boiling  water  may  be 
'ed  with  advantage.  In  practice,  fluids  are 
ly  raised  to  their  boiling  point  for  this  pur- 
»» or  are  sulnnitted  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
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(307^®  F.)  In  this  way  the  fermentation  of  sirupi 
and  vegetable  solutions  and  juices  is  usually  ar- 
rested in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

Among  eubetaneee  that  may  be  added  te 
liquids  to  arrest  fermentation,  the  most  active 
are— the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  coarsely-powdered 
mustard  seeds  or  pure  flour  of  mustard,  sulphurous 
acid  or  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphite  of  lime,  tincture  of  catechu,  alcohol, 
strong  acetic  acid,  chlorate  of  potaasa,  bruised 
horseradish,  garlic,  and  cloves,  and  their  essential 
oils,  and  all  the  other  volatile  oils  that  contain  sul- 
phur, and  most  of  the  salts  that  readily  part  with 
their  oxygen.  All  the  above  arrest  fermentation, 
and  render  yeast  inoperative,  and  they  possess  this 
power  neariy  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
above.  In  practice,  mustard,  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  and  sulphite  of  lime,  are  those  most 
adapted  for  beer,  cider,  wines,  sirups,  &c. ;  but 
some  of  the  others  are  occasionally  used,  though 
less  active.  For  arresting  or  preventing  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  vegetable  juices  and  solutions, 
and  the  meditated  simps  employed  in  pharmacy, 
muetard  eeed,  or  this  with  a  little  bruised  cloves, 
should  alone  be  used,  as  the  addition  of  acids  oi 
salts  would  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  their  ac- 
tive principles.  For  this  reason  such  liquids  should 
be  kept  in  a  sufiiciently  low  temperature  to  pre- 
vent fermectation,  and  should  they  pass  into  that 
state,  it  should  be  preferably  arrested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold,  as  above  explained.  (See 
Bread,  Brewing,  Yeast,  &c.) 

3.  The  viscous  or  mucilaginous  fermentation, 
is  that  peculiar  change  which  produces  the  "  ropi- 
ness"  of  wine,  beer,  and  other  liquors.  This  spe- 
cies of  decomposition  is  exhibited  in  the  most  com- 
plete state,  when  the  juices  of  carrots,  onions, 
beet  roots,  &c.,  are  fermented  at  a  temperature 
of  from  lOO*'  to  120«  Fahr.  At  ordinary  temper-^ 
atures  alcohol  is  formed,  but  in  this  case  the  sugar 
is  converted  into  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar  substance  which  is  precipitated  as  a  species  of 
slimy  mucilage  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Weak 
solutions  of  sugar  (1  to  30)  boiled  with  yeast  or 
gluten,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  fiom  85^ 
to  105^  Fahr.,  readily  pass  into  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation. Tlie  best  means  of  arresting  this  dis- 
position in  fermented  liquors,  is  the  addition  of  a 
little  alum  or  cateehn,  dissolved  in  water,  or  an  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  nut  galls.  A  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  will  produce  a  like 
effect  When  weak  sirups  are  attacked  in  this 
way,  the  beet  remedy  ie  to  heat  them  to  the  boil- 
ing point 

4.  The  acetous  fermentation,  or  the  production 
of  vinegar  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  has  been 
already  briefly  touched  on,  under  the  head  Acs- 
TincATioN.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this 
species  of  fermentation  diflbra  from  those  previously 
noticed ;  for  whereas  they  are  capable  of  continu- 
mg  in  vessels  without  access  of  air,  when  once 
excited,  this  is  immediately  stopped  when  the  air 
is  excluded,  and  under  Ordinary  circumstances 
proceeds  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  proportionate  to 
tho  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen.  It  also  differs  from  the  alco 
holic  fermentation  by  the  products  being  formed, 
not  only  by  a  new  grouping  of  the  elements  of  the 
substance  vndeigomg  decomp^tion,  but  by  mean*' 
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CORROSION,  PREVENTION  OF.  The 
best  means  of  preyenting  the  corrosion  of  metals  is 
first  to  dip  the  articles  into  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  to  immerse  them  in  linseed  oil,  al- 
lowing the  superfluity  of  oil  to  drain  off;  they  are 
by  this  means  very  effectively  preserved  from  rust 
or  oxidation.    (W.  J.  Lander.) 

COSMETICS.  (Cotmetiea,  from  Kw/i/a,  / 
adorn.)  Any  external  application  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  beauty. 
The  term  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  cuticle^  to  improve  the  color 
and  clearness  of  the  complexion ;  but  some  wri- 
ters have  included  under  this  head,  every  topical 
application  to  promote  the  personal  appearance. 
Hence  cosmetics  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
viz.: — CutaneouM  cosmetics,  or  those  applied  to 
the  skin ;  hatr  cosmetics,  or  such  as  are  employed 
to  promote  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair ; 
and  teeth  cosmetics,  or  such  as  are  used  to  cleanse 
and  beautify  the  teeth.  The  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  separate  heads 
— hair  dyes,  pomatums,  pommades,  depilatories,' 
dentifrices,  tooth  powders,  ^c,  for  information 
respecting  the  remainder. 

Cutaneous  CoBMETicf.  The  most  simple  and 
univenally  employed  cosmetics  are  soap  and  wa- 
ter, which  at  once  cleanse  and  soften,  the  skin. 
Soap  containing  a  full  proportion  of  alkali,  exer- 
cises a  solvent  power  upon  the  cuticle,  a  minute 
portion  of  which  it  dissolves ;  but  when  it  contains 
a  small  preponderance  of  oily  matter,  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  milder  toilet  soaps  now  do,  it 
mechanically  softens  the  skin  and  promotes  its 
smoothness.  Almond,  Naples,  and  Castile  soaps 
are  esteemed  for  these  properties,  and  milk  of 
roses,  cold  cream,  and  almond  powder,  (paste,) 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  To  produce  an 
opposite  effect,  and  to  harden  the  cuticle,  spirits, 
astringents,  acids,  and  astringent  'salts  are  com- 
monly employed.  The  frequent  use  of  hard  wa- 
ter has  a  similar  efiect  The  application  of  these 
articles  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing or  preserving  any  given  part  against  the  action 
of  cold,  moistore,  ttc. ;  as  the  lips,  or  mamme, 
from  chapping,  or  the  hands  from  contracting  chil- 
blains; but  in  this  respect,  oils,  pommades,  and 
other  oleaginous  bodies,  are  preferable. 

Another  class  of  cutaneous  cosmetics  are  em- 
ployed to  remove  freckles  and  eruptions.  Among 
tlie  most  innocent  and  TAluaUe  of  these,  b  Gow- 
land's  lotion,  which  has  long  been  a  popular  arti- 
cle, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  not  only  tends  to  im- 
part a  delightfril  softness  to  the  skin,  bat  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  many  obstinate  eruptive  dis- 
eases, which  frequently  resist  the  usual  methods 
of  treatmMit.  Bitter  almonds  have  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  f^kles,  (Cdsns,)  but  moisten- 
ing them  with  a  lotion  mads  by  mixmg  1  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  teaspoonfvi  of  mn- 
riatie  acid,  with  7  or  8  oc  of  water,  is  said  to  do 
this  more  effectually.  A  safe  and  excellent  cos- 
metic is,  an  infusion  of  honeradish  hi  cold  milk. 
(Withering.) 

Skin  paints  and  stains  are  employed  to  ghre 
an  artificial  bloom,  or  delicacy  to  the  akm.  Rouge 
and  carmine  are  the  articles  most  generally  used 
to  communicate  a  red  odor.    The  fonner  is  the 


onl^  cosmetic  that  can  be  employed,  withont  i 
jury,  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion.  The  latti 
though  possessing  unrivalled  beauty,  is  apt  to  ia 
part  a  sallowness  to  the  skin  by  freqnent  iM 
Starch  powder  is  employed  to  impart  a  white  tn 
and  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  American  ladii 
who  are  very  fond  of  painting  their  necks  whil 
use  finely-powdered  magnesia,  which  is  anotb 
very  innocent  substance.  Several  metallic  eoi 
pounds,  as  trisnitrate,  subchloride,  and  oxide  i 
bismuth,  (peari  white,  Fard's  white,  &c.,)  caib 
nate  of  lead,  (flake  white,)  white  precipitate,  iu 
are  frequently  used  to  revive  faded  complexiofl 
but  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  the  skin,  bat  a 
asspoisons,  if  taken  up  by  the  absorbenta.  T^ 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  (pearl  white,)  probably  tl 
least  injurious  of  these  articles,  has  caused  ipa 
modic  tremblings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  em 
ing  in  paralysis.  (Vogt  Pharm.)  The  emptoyms 
of  liquid  preparations,  oontaming  sagar  <^  lea 
which  are  confinonly  sold  under  the  name  of  nd 
of  roses,  cream  of  roses,  6lc.,  is  equally  injorioi 
Another  disadvantage  of  these  white  metall 
preparations  is,  that  they  readily  turn  black,  wk 
exposed*  to  the  action  of  sulphureted  faydrogl 
gas,  or  the  vapors  of  sulphur,  which  fxeqaeall 
escape  into  the  apartment  from  coal  firea.  The 
are  many  instances  recorded,  of  a  whole  eompi^ 
being  suddenly  alarmed,  by  the  peariy  ccMiiplexii 
of  one  of  its  belles  being  suddenly  tiansfocmi 
into  a  sickly  gray  or  black.  A  friend  of  the  wi 
ter*s  was  once  startled  at  a  Christmas  party  | 
observing  the  one  side  of  a  lady*s  face  aiid  ned 
which  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  become  diseoloij 
in  this  way,  and  was  so  amused  on  learBing  4 
cause,  that  he  has  since  played  two  or  three  jski 
of  the  kind  on  some  petulant  old  ladies,  remad 
able  for  the  great  attention  they  pay  to  their  M 
let  In  conclusion  it  may  be  remariied,  that  i 
best  purifiers  of  ike  skin  are  soap  and  witi 
followed  by  the  use  of  a  coarse  cloth,  in  oppa 
tion  to  the  costly  and  soft  diapers  that  are  ea 
monly  employed;  and  the  best  beautifiers,  i 
HEALTH,  EXERCISE,  sud  GOOD  TEMPER. 

COSMETIC,  SIMPLE.  Prep,  Soft  eo^ 
lb. ;  melt  over  a  slow  fire  with  a  gill  oS  sweet  ( 
add  half  a  teacnpful  of  fine  sand,  and  stir 
mixture  together  until  cold.  The  shelly 
sifted  ftma  the  shells,  baa  been  foand  better 
that  which  has  no  shells. 

Remarks,  This  simple  cosmetic  has,  for 
yeaxB  past,  been  used  by  many  ladies  who 
markable  for  the  delicate  softneas  and  wfai 
of  their  hands,  which  they,  in  a  greal 
attribute  to  the  use  of  it    Its  eheapneaa  is  a  \ 
recommendation. 

COUGH.    The  sudden  and  violent 
of  air  from  the  lungs.    It  b  generally 
matie  of  other  ajflfections,  but  is  sometimes 
thic.    Many  cases  of  cough  depend  upon 
tension  of  catarrh  to  the  trachea  and  bi 
which  thus  become  loaded  with  mncns  or 
wliich  they  endeavor  to  thr&w  off  by  the 
sive  eflbrt  called  cooghng.    In  some 
caused  by  a  ritiation  and  inspissation  of  iJba\ 
tions,  arising  from  the  unperfect  action  of 
sorbents;   Sum  is  the  conmion  canse  of 
cough  of  old  people.    Idiopathic  cough  is  i 
sidered  dangerous  ia  itself,  or  while 
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nfolar  eouM,  but  it  ii  often  prodnetiTe  of  most 
•eriono  eonoeqiienoM,  by  saperindacijkff  the  inflam- 
mation of  some  organ,  or  laying  the  foundation  of 
phtbias. 

Coogh  is  ■ometiroee  attended  by  copioos  expec- 
toration, and  at  other  times  ezkte  without  any ;  it 
has  henee  been  distingniehed  into  moitt  or  mueoua 
eoi^fa,  and  dry  cough. 

freaL  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
eoogh  oonaiBts  in  allaying  the  irritation  aa  moch 
as  possible,  by  demulcents  and  expectorants,  as 
mucilaginous  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  upon 
the  glf^tis,  and  sympathetically  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronehiflB.  Among  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned,  almond  milk,  buley  water,  refined  Spanish 
joioe,  gum  arabic,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
made  into  lozenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
iuBooent  and  convenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
shape  of  lozenges,  2  or  3  of  which  may  be  sucked 
whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  light  diet 
rfMmld  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  slightly  re- 
lazed  by  mild  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Dover's 
powders,  and  extract  or  tincture  oi  henbane,  or 
sipnll  pilL  When  a  cough  is  troublesome  at  night, 
and  nnattended  with  feyer,  a  small  dose  of  lawla- 
nnm,  or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
rest,  wiU  generally  procure  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  dry  cough  the  more  stimulating  expecto- 
ruita  are  useful,  as  garlic,  ammoniacum,  styrac, 
and  benzoin,  oombiuMl  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
txvea,  as  henbane,  hemlock,  and  <^ium.  A  dia- 
pboretic  opiate  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  cougii  of  old  people. 

COUGH,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  VOR. 
L  {DraughU.)  a.  Sirup  of  poppies  1  dessert- 
spoonful; antimonial  wine  20  ^ops;  mix  for  a 
dose,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed.  b.  Laudanum  30  drops ;  vinegar  and  honey, 
ef  each,  a  dessert-spoonful ;  ipecacuanha  wine  25 
drops ;  mix  ibr  one  dose,  as  last 

U.  (Emvlmon,)  Milk  of  almonds  4  oz. ;  sinm 
of  sqnQls  and  tolu}  at  each,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Do9e.  A 
taUeqxwnful  every  2  hours. 

III.  {Mixtureg.)  a.  Tmetnre  of  toln  ^  Oz. ; 
oaiegoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squills,  of  each, 
^  oz. ;  simp  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  teaspoonfttl  in  barley  water,  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome,  b.  Milk  of  ammoniacum  4  oz. ; 
sirup  of  squills  2  oz. ;  mix.  A  tablespoonful  3  or 
4  times  daily,  for  the  cough  of  old  persons,  c. 
(Pr.  Munro'a.)  Paregoric  f  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 
and  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  i  oz. ;  mix.  Dose, 
A  teaspooniul  night  -and  morning,  or  when  the 
ooagfa  is  troublesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,  d. 
{Dr.  Radeliff'o.)  Sirup  of  poppies,  sirup  of  squflls, 
and  paregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.    Dooe,  As 


COUMARINE.  The  fhigrant  volatile  princi- 
ple of  the  tonka  bean,  the  di]rtera  odc»ata  of  Wil- 
deoofw.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
by  aleofaoL    It  crystalizes  in  small  prsma 

GOWHAGE.  ^yikCowrroH.  DoucmsnTBia 
Hie  down  which  grows  upon  the  pods  of  the  mu- 
cma  pruriens.  (Dolichos  prurieos.)  It  occasions 
▼mlent  itcfamg,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
)  irindi  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  soliitkni  of 
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given  vitriol  or  oQ.  It «  fiwquently  administerBd 
as  a  veimiftage,  made  into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  sirup,  or  honey,  fox 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  for  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  dun-cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  they  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  liomless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  and  gore 
others,  should  be  immediately  broad  tipped.  Thero 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holdemess  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middlmg  size,  great  'milkers,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  mOk  is  required,  and  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famous  breeds  be  desired, 
one  of  each  may  be  sdected,  namely,  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color;  nevertheless,  in  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  leas 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
en,  and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
wmter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barrenem,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  takfe  on  fat,  and 
the  ordmary  quality  of  their  beef. 

Feeding.  Thero  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastu- 
rage for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
good  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepen  of  the  metropolis  have  dairy-fanns  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  turned  out  ai 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  except  during; 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brewers^ 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  Sec.,  and  great  care  is 
taken  that  they  get  fresh  air,  and  exereise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  difierent  tomudi. 
that  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  (rora  cows  kept 
in  stables,  cellars,  and  other  confined  situations, 
and  which  are  seldom  supplied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that  man- 
gel-wnnel,  so  conamonly  used  for  feeding  cattie, 
is  insufficient  as  an  article  of  food.  Ho  found  that 
a  cow  fed  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  leas 
than  her  ordinary  quantity.  Before  giving  turnips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  be  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  siuf 
gle  damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhi^ 
spoil  a  whole  dairy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Economy  of  a  eow.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  aero  and  a  half  in  the  summer,  and 
ftom  a  ton  to  a  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  hi  the  win- 
ter.   A  eow  may  be  aBswed:  2  pedn  of  earfoi» 
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peioeive  any  good  efEoeia  to  result  from  its  ad- 
ministration. 

OOPAIBIC  ACID.  Syn,  Capivio  Acid.  The 
yellow  brittle  resin  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  after  distilling 
the  oil  from  the  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  yiscid  one.  It 
may  be  puri6ed  by  re-eolotion  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
about  50}  of  the  balsanL 

Prop,  An  amber-colorad,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
line, resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcoliol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  may  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  oi  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base..  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  both  being  disBolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  lirjuor  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
others,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  epsom  salts. 
All  these  Halts  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  Syn.  Gum  Copal.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rhus 
copailinum,  and  the  Eleocarpus  copalifer.  When 
of  ffood  quality,  it  is  too  hard  (o  be  scratched  by  the 
nau,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  reuders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

Solvents.  I.  Caoutehoucine ;  sparingly.  II. 
£^uai  parts  of  caoutehoucine  and  alcohol,  of  -825 ; 
freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  III.  Absolute  alcohol, 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  the  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  etlier.  V.  Absolute 
alcohol  1^  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24 
hours.  (Unverdorl^n.)  VI.  Alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether  ;  and 
this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
Oils  of  rosemary  and  lavender,  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  IX.  Copal,  heated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  in  alcohol  and  turpentine.  XI.  Dry- 
ing linseed  oil,  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  dis- 
solves copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  tlie  common  way  of  making  copal  varnish. 
XII.  Ammonia  enables  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  fire,  tiiat  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis.)  XIII.  Powdered  copal,  triturated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  renders  it  a  solvent  of  copal.  ^  oz. 
•f  camphor  is  sufficient  for  1  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
Une,  which  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the 
copal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
liroken  into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.  The  mixture  should  be  set  oa  m 
fiiB  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  unmediately 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other,  metal,  strong 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  neck,  and 
capable  of  holding  2  quarts.  The  mouth  aboaid 
be  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  is  oat  to 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bursting.  (Sheldrake.) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  may  be  made  by  poming 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine 
mass  in  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  turpentine*  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritiura- 
ting  the  mixture  occasionally  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  ofiT  into  a 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal 
mass.     (Varley,  Tilloch*s  Mag.  51.) 

*»*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  copal  should  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  A.  fine  powder  is  apt 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lump&  The  solii- 
tion  of  co^,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mis- 
carries in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
ture of  caoutehoucine  and  alcohol  (as  in  No.  II.)  is 
«n  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtained  by  holding 
the  gum  before  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water :  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  becomes 
soliible  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratom, 
on  sieves  covere<l  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  mouths. 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
Kirpoi,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
formerly  brought)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job» 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  (Hales.)  This  metal  is  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  tlie  organic 
kingdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  (Sarzeau.)  The  copper  of  commerce 
is  principally  prepared  from  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  worid. 

Prep.  C<^per  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  copper  pyrites  is  first  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  t>y  which  process  "  coarse  metaC 
is  produced  ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calcination 
and  smelting,  when  "fine  metal"  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undergoes  tlie  process  of  refiouig  and 
toughening. 

Prop.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It 
has  a  specific  g^ravity  of  8*8  to  8'9,  fuses  at  about 
2000°  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  mora  or  less  poisonous. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  solutions  of  copper  po^ 
sees  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precip- 
itate with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  a 
bluish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  Prussiate 
of  potash  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets,  a  black 
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IM  '^A  polMfaed  inm  plotot  imoMned  in  an  aeida- 
JDOi  nloUon  of  copper,  becomea  coated  with  that 


The  quantity,  of  copper  present  in  any 
NDponnd,  may  be  eatimated  by  throwing  it  down 
Ion  it!  Bolntiott  by  pure  potaasa,  after  which  it 
Iniflt  be  careiiilly  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
nd  weighed.  Thia  will  giye  the  quantity  of  the 
nide  from  whidi  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 
pay  be  calculated ;  every  5  parte  of  the  former 
lung  (aa  near  aa  poaaible)  equal  to  4  of  the  latter. 
Coppw  may  abo  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
BeUllic  stall*,  by  immersing. a  piece  of  poliahed 
iMl  into  the  aolution,  but  thia  method  will  not  give 
wj  accunle  resulta.  Copper  may  be  aeparated 
isBi  lead  by  adding  aulphuric  acid  to  tlie  nitric 
■iotioB,  and  evaporating  to  dryneas,  when  water 
dgvited  on  the  reaiduum  will  diasolve  out  the  sul- 
■iuite  of  copper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be- 
hid.  From  thia  aolution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
h  Ihrown  down  aa  before.  Copper  may  be  aepo- 
nied  from  zinc  by  aulphureted  hydrogen,  which 
viil  throw  down  a  aulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
ke  dinolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  aa  above. 

Utt$.  The  applicationa  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
too  veil  known  to  aeqaire  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
'ir4gnhis  of  the  filings  were  formerly  given  m 
ilieamatiBm,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

iat  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
vut,  but  most  of  its  oompounda  are  poiaonoua. 
Hm  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
■ixed  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payen,  Chevallier, 
■  Dwum)  and  the  proasiate  of  potaah  have  also  been 
'  iBoommeiided.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
Bty  be  taken  diaaolved  in  water,  and  ^  oz.  or  more 
•f  Um  former,  ad  iibituu*.  Sugar  has  alao  been 
popoKd  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  Poetel.) 

COPPER,  AiAX)YS  OF.  With  xinc  copper 
ftnu  hrts$ ;  with  tin,  bronxe,  bell,  and  cannon 
tutoL  An  alloy  made  with  100  parte  of  copper 
ud  50  of  tin,  feniia  tpeeuhtm  mettU,  White  cop- 
fer  m  fomied  by  the  addition  of  metallic  arsenic, 
nd  German  tUver '»  a  mixture  of  nickelTzinc,  and 
I  copper.  See  theae  articlea  in  their  alphabetical 
iplaces. 

COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  L  {Neutral 
Aettau.  Syn,  Distilled  Verdigris,  BinaeetaU 
•f  Copper.  Crysiallixed  Verdigrie.)  Prep*  Dia- 
■olve  Terdigria  in  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
OTitalUze.    It  forma  dark  green  or  blue  crystala. 

IL  (Diacetate.  Syn.  Verdigrie.  Jaru^o,) 
Foimed  by  expoaing  aheeta  of  copper  to  the  vapjr 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Verdi- 
8UI.}    It  forms  a  green  or  bluish-green  powder. 

III.  {Seeqttibasie  Acetate.)  The  blue  portion 
•f  ▼etdigris,  soluble  in  water. 

IV.  {Trieacetate.)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
•f  ▼eidigris. 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  Svn.  Schbblk's 
GuBif.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  sul- 
phate  of  eoppler  in  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
3  puts  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  1  of  pulverised 
anenioos  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.  Both  solu* 
l*">  being  warm,  the  first  ia  to  be  gradually 
pwred  into  the  second.  The  graas-green  insoluble 
jv^cipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water. 

COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.  Syn.  Cu- 
no-nLnuTB  OP  Ammonu.  Ammonuted  Copper, 
(P.  £.)    Prep.  fAmmom4h-9ulpheUe  oj  Copper, 
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P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  Jj ;  aeaquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  Jias.  Rub  them  together  until  carbonic 
acid  ceasea  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  in  bibulous 
paper  and  dry  it  in  the  air.      • 

I^rop.  By  heat  ammonia  ia  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remaiua.  Its  aqueoua  aolution  changea 
the  color  of  turmeric,  and  a  aolution  of  araeuious 
acid  rendem  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

Ueee.  Employed  in  pyrotechny.  It  haa  been 
given  in  doaea  of  |  to  5  grs.  in  chorea,  epilepay, 
hyateria,  &c.,  but  it  ia  principally  employed  aa  an 
injection  and  aa  a  coUyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Remarke.  Great  care  muat  be  taken  in  drying 
thia  article,  aa  it  ia  apt  not  only  to  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  ita  weight,  but  become  of  an  inferior  color. 
Both  the  ingredienta  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt  :-p. 
per,  and  pour  it  in  a  email  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  ia  in  amall  lumpa  like  peaa  or  beana,  hence 
\ita  name. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuae  cop- 
per  with  ^^  of  ita  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  aalt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn.  Di- 

OARBONATX   OP  CoPPRR.      MiNKRAL  GrBEN.     Prep, 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphate  of  cop|)er. 

Remarko.  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
malackite,  is  a  hydrated  dicarbouate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  above  formula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-groen 
color.     (See  Verditer.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Sub- 
chloride.  Syn.  Bichloride  of  Copper.  Resin 
of  ditto.  White  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  filinp^,  wiUi  iwo  parto  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

II.  {Chloride.  Syn.  Muriate  of  Copper.  Hy- 
droehlorate  of  ditto.  Protochloride  of  ditto.) 
Dissolve  protoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  aoidf 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  Thb  salt  forms  green  needles,  is  da* 
liquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated, 
(under  400°,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anhy- 
drous chlciride  of  copper,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.  The  hnt  of  these  preparations 
is  sometimes  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate ; 
the  second  the  deutochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Pre- 
cipitate a  salt  of  copper,  witli  neutral  chromate 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  ear- 
bouate  of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chroroate  of  ammonia,  is  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid,  rather  dark-green 
appearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
permanent  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

.  COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed  copper,  poured  in  a  amail  stream  into  cold 
water.  It  forma  amall  pieeea,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  the  name.  It  ia  need  to  make  aolu« 
tioaofoopper. 
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■ale  drag^  in  the  city,  producai  an  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  saffit>u,  eaana,  and  tunneric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  60  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  bemg  per- 
'ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
Ing  neat  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz.;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  3  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc.  Boil  the  safiron  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  c<^- 
per  pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottlOf  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvis  confectioni*  aromatie<B  /'*  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  saf&ou,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  descril^d  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  wiUi  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  the  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
parea  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dose.  10 
to  60  gre. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Syru 
Ward's  Paste.  Prep,  {Confeetio  Piperis  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
suffar,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Kemark;  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  to  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  I  to  3  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-diy,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, &«.  It  should  be  penevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn,  Emeo- 
TUAEiUM  Cassxjb,  (P.  U  1788.)  Prsp,  (Confectio 
Cassia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  lb.  ss. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  Jj ;  sirup  of  roses  ff  viij.  Bruise 
the  manna  and  dissolve  it  in  the  sirup,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.    / 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep.  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
■agar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  confectkm  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Syn.  Phim- 


NIUH    ROMANUK,    (P.    L.    1720.)       DlTTO 

NENSE,    (P.  It,    1745.)      CONFBCTIO  OfIATA,   (P.  I* 

1788.)  Ditto  Ora,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Pre^ 
(P.  Ia)  Powdered  opium  3vj;  long  pepper  fj; 
ginger  Jij ;  caraways  Jiij ;  tragacanth  3ij  ;  all  in 
nne  powder ;  sirup J^xvj.    Mix. 

Use  and  Dose.  1%is  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  miihridaie  and  thtriaca  of  the 
old  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  narooCie, 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diarrfacea  nnac- 
companied  by  fever.  The  dose  'm  from  15  to 
50  gre. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEI*   Syn. 

CONSEKVA     FLAVEDINIS'  CORTICOM     AuEAlfTIOlUTM, 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Cobticu  extb- 
RioRis  AuRANTn  HuTAUENsis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro 
AoRANTioRuii,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  AmtAsm, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  raid- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  until  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomaehicY 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonic  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep. 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use.  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Given  in  oolic, 
&JC.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Sym. 
Confection  op  Hips.  Consbrva  Fructus  cmos- 
BATi,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Ctnosbati, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Hosm  Caninji,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  dog  pose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  ^xx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  following  confee* 
tion  has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
m  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxathre,  and  is  principally 
used  for  fi>rming  pills.     It  candies  by  keeping. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Syn. 
Conserva  Rosarum  Rubrarum,  (P.  Ij.  1745.) 
Drrro  Rosji,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Rosjb  Gauj. 
CM,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confrctxo  Ross 
Gasajlcm,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petabof 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  m  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  sugar,  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  mcorporated. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepapsd 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  fonning  pills.  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachmsi 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Syn.  EutcrvA. 
Riim  K  Boccis  Lauri,  (P.  L.  1720, 1745.)  Cor- 
FECTio  RuTiB,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prtp, 
(P.  It,)  Dried  rue,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  Jiss ;  sagapenum  (true)  ^ss ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  f  xvj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredieiita  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wantsd  for  lae,  make 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

Use,  4*c.  It  is  antiBpamodie;  in  enemMdOto 
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69  gn.,  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
eolic,  &e. 
CONFECTION    OF  SCAMMONY.     Syn. 

ElBCTUAKIUM      CARTOCOflTXNIJfef,      (P.     L.      17^.) 

Ditto  b  Scammonio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Drrro  Scam- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confbctio  Scam- 
MONEA,  (P.L.  1809  and  1824.)  Prep.  {Confeetio 
Scammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  Jiae;  cloyes  and 
ginger,  of  each,  3yj ;  oil  of  caraway  f  Saa.  Re- 
duce the  ingredienti  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  want^  for  use,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  sirup  of  roeea,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 

Ute,  4rC'  Cathartic  m  doees  of  10  to  30  gra. 

CONFECTION  OF  SENNA-  Syru  Lemi- 
TiTE  Elbctuaet.  Ei^bctuamum  Sbbinji,  (P.  L. 
1788.)  CoNFBGTio  Sbnna;  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  J^iij ;  figa  Ih.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  as.; 
coriander  seeds  ^ir ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ; 
Fater  3  pints.  Proc,  Reb  the  senna  and  corian- 
den  m  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  {x  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  'the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
■tram  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
milil  only  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
logar,  and  when  dianlved,  mix  in  the  pulpa,  and 
lartly  the  powder. 

U9e,  Do9e,  ^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
aons  suffering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
^gnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  J  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
tmie  or  early  in  the  mormng. 

Remarks,  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
pceial  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
eoBt  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
lians  of  the  College,  wifl  be  somewhere  about 
le.  9d.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
drag  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  a 
pwmd.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacologia)  very 
tnly  lemaiks,  that  **  the  directions  of  the  Phar- 
■aeoporia  are  very  rarely  fbllowed.**  I  under- 
rtand  that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tured, into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  ingredient  The  fbUowing  forms 
ue,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
ben  of  the  trade. 

XL  Powdered  senna,  pulp  ef  tanarinds,  eassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1^  lb. ;  powdered  corianders 
}  Ibk ;  SpaiUsh  juice  i  lb. ;  sunple  surup  12  lbs. 

III.  Aa  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  and 
•dding  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

BoUi  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
out  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exista  The  ch^mpBt  artiele  is  made  as 
fioOowi: 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamaimdi,  of  each, 
16  Iba ;  treaele  }  cwt ;  Bpedes  (a  compoond  of 
■Mma  dnst  and  small  sennas  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jalap»  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18^  lbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  i  cwt.  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples* 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "Conf. 
SxNNiB  Ybb.*'  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep,  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur Jss ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  ^ ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.    Do9e.  Jas. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
TBOTioN  pp  CAaaoNATK  or  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  ox. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  ox. ;  mix.  Aromatic  aud  tonic.  Dote. 
A  teaspoonfiil  to  |  oz.  twice  or  tlirice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
Iif  Chbmistrt.  The  convereion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  firrt  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  oalled-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
wluch  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefymg  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
'  of  liquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^lom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tebmerature  Inust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cola  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  diffused  through  a  laiger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  aud  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantitv  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  that 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsn> 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50^,  wiU  sink  the  thermometer  to  +4?^  or  28^ 
below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  2  paits  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  -^^,  or  37^  below  the  freezing 
point  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  denee  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for'  graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  ftaRy  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  foUowibg  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction  of  extreme  oold. 
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fSAU.  Bezktta  CoauuEA.  Prep.  I.  Color  pieces 
of  clean  linen  with  auvergne  or  ground  archel, 
(lichen  pareliiu.) 

II.  Dip  pieces  of  clean  linen  into  the  juice  of 
mulberriea,  blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine,  Slc 

Use,  To  color  jellies  and  confectionary,  and  the 
rind  of  cheeses. 

CLARIFICATION.  This  word  (from  clarus, 
clear,  and  facio,  I  make)  means,  properly,  any 
process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  heten^eneous  mat- 
ter, and  thus  includes  filtration.  In  its  commoner 
sense,  however,  it  is  appUed  to  the  process  of  clear- 
ing liquids  by  the  additidn  of  some  substance  that 
either  iuviscates  the  feculous  matter,  and  subsides 
with  it  to  the  bottom,  or,  that  induces  such  a  change 
In  its  nature  or  bulk,  that  it  subsides  by  its  own 
density,  in  each  case  leaving  the  liquor  tran^arent 
Albanum,  gelatin,  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime, 
plaster  of  raris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  &c.,  serve  in 
many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  used 
under  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  for  the  clarification 
of  sirups,  as  it  combines  with  the  liquid  when  cold, 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  rapidly  coagulates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  the  impurities 
with  it,  forming  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed 
with  a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueurs,  particularly  the  red  wines  and 
more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under  the  form  of 
isinglass,  dissolved  in  water,  or  weak  vinegar,  is 
used  to  fih«-  white  wines,  beer,  cider,  and  similar 
liquors,  that  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
spirit  or  astiingency  (tannin)  to  mduce  its  precipi- 
tation. Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  after 
the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or-  gelatin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble  form. 
A  pernicious  practice  existB  among  some  unprinci- 
pled parties,  of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and  pot- 
asli  to  clear  their  liquors,  especially  those  that  are 
expected  to  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  cordial,  gin, 
Slc,  For  this  purpose,  a  little  sugar  of  lead,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid, 
and  afterwards  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  and  the 
liquor  is  again  roused  up.  By  standing,  the  sul- 
phate of  lead,  formed  by  this  mixture,  subsides,  and 
leaves  the  liquor  clear.  Blood  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  i^in^rlass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red 
wines,  beer,  and  porter.  Dme,  alum,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  the  feculen- 
cies,  and  thiLs,<by  increasing  their  density,  induce 
theur  sub^iideuce.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  partly  like 
the  above,  and  partly  like  albumiue,  or  gelatin, 
by  enveloping  and  forcing  down  the  suspended 
matter.  iSand  is  often  sifted  over  liquors  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  acting  by  its  gravity,  but  appears 
to  be  quite  useless.  The  juices  of  plants  are  clari- 
fied by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumine  they 
contain.  Marl,  or  clay,  is  frequently  used  to  clear 
cider  and  perry.  A  strip  of  isinglass  is  generally 
employed  to  clarify  coffee.  (See  Wines,  Brew- 
ing, Cordial,  Coffee,  Infusion.) 

CLEANING.  The  best  way  to  clean  a  house  is 
to  keep  it  clean  by  a  daily  attention  to  small  things, 
and  not  allow  it  to  get  Into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  require  great  and  periodical 
cleanings.  Some  mistresses,  and  also  some  ser- 
vants, seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  house  should 
niidergo  '*  regular  cleanings,"  or  great  washing  and 


scrubbing  matches  once  eveiy  three  or  six 

on  which  occasions  the  house  is  tamed  almost 

side  out,  and  made  most  uncomfortable.     All 

is  bad  economy,  and  uidioates  general  slorenliiiMH 

of  habits.  (Chambers.) 

CLEAR-STARCHING.  This  is  practiMd  ao 
follows :  **  Rinse  the  articles  in  three  waters,  drj 
them,  and  dip  them  in  a  thick  starch,  pnevioualy 
strained  through  muslin ;  squeeze  them,  shako 
them  gently,  and  again  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  and 
when  dry,  dip  them  twice  or  thrice  in  clear  water, 
squeeze  them,  spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth,  roU 
them  up  in  it,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  before  inm- 
ing  them.  Some  persons  put  sugar  into  the  starch 
to  prevent  it  sticking  while  ironing,  and  otben  stir 
the  starch  with  a  candle  to  efiect  the  same  end ; 
we  object  to  these  practices  as  injurious  to  the  ar- 
ticle starched,  or  as  very  nauseous.  The  best  plaa 
to  prevent  sticking  is  to  make  the  starch  well,  and 
to  have  tho  irons  quite  clean  and  highly  polisbeC  " 

CLOTH,  CLEANING  AND   SCOURLNi> 
OF.    The  conomon  method  of  cleaning  cloth  is  by 
beating  and  brushing,    unless  when   very  dirty, 
when  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  scouring^.    This 
is  best  done  on  the  small  scale,  as  for  article*  of 
wearing  apparel,  Slc,  by  dissolving  a  little  cord 
soap  in  water,  and,  after  mixing  it  witii  a  little  ox- 
gall, to  touch  over  all  the  spots  of  grease,  dirt,  dui, 
with  it,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a  stiff  brush  us* 
til  they  are  removed,  after  which  the  article  may 
be   well  rubbed  all  over  with  a  brush  or  sponge 
dipped  into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  pre- 
vious mixture  and  a  little  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.     When  this  has  been  properly  done,  it  only 
remains  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article  in  clean 
water  until  tlie  latter  passes  ofl"  uncolored,  when  it 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry.     For  dark-colored  cloths 
the  common  practice  is  to  add  some  fullers  earth 
to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  gall.     When  nearly 
dry,  the  nap  should  be  laid  right,  and  the  aitidie 
carefully  pressed,  after  which  a  brush,  moistened 
with  a  drop  or  two*  of  olive  oil,  should  be  several 
times  passed  over  it,  which  will  give  it  a  superiw 
finish.     Cloth  may  also  be  cleaned  in  tlie  dry  way 
as  follows: — First,  remove  the  spots  as  above,  and, 
when  the  parts  have  dried,  strew  clean  damp  sand 
over  it,  and  beat  it  in  with  a  brush,  after  which 
brush  the  article  with  a  hardhrush,  when  the  sand 
will  readily  come  out,  and  bring  tlie  dirt  with  it 
Black  cloth  which  is  very  rusty,  should  receive  a 
coat  of  reviver  after  drying,  and  be  hung  up  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  pressed  and  finished 
off  as  before.     Scarlet  clhth  requires  considerable 
caution.     After  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  should 
be  repeatedly  passed  through  cold  spring  water,  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  solution  of  tin  has 
been  added.     If  much  faded,  it  sliould  be  dipped 
in  a  scarlet  dye-bath.    Buff  cloth  is  generally 
cleaned  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  with 
pipe-clay  and  water,  which,  when  dry,  is  rubbed 
and  brushed  off 

Fruit  spots  and  similar  stains  may  frequently 
be  removed  by  holding  the  part  over  a  common 
brimstone  match,  lighted,  or  by  water  acidulated 
with  a  little  salt  of  lemons,  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid ; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  liquid  to 
colors  that  it  will  injure. 

The  stains  of  acids  may  be  removed  by  wich* 
mg  the  part  with  a  little  spirits  of  haitahoni  «r 
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liqwl  •mmoiija ;  tkom  of  alkalU,  by  water  acida- 
hitd  with  lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid. 

Greate  9p9U  may  generally  be  taken  out  by 
■Mm  of  a  little  ooft  eoap ;  or,  if  the  color  be  deli- 
ate,  or  a  faJee  dye,  a  Uttle  ox-gall  or  curd  soap 
vitt  be  better.  Theee  must  be  lued  as  above  de- 
loJbed  Statnt  •/ painter**  oiU,  wax,  painU,  or 
MnoaAcff,  will  not  osoally  yield  to  the  abQve  plan ; 
ia  theM  caies,  a  simple  way  is  to  soak  the  pait  in 
ipiiitB  of  tiupentine,  and,  when  softened,  to  wash 
it  off  with  the  same  fluid.  Ether  or  essential  oil 
of  lemons  will  also  quickly  lemoTe  these  spots,  but 
ii  too  expensive  for  general  use. 

CLOTH,  INCOMBUSTIBLE.  TKs  '•  made 
flf  fibres  of  asfaestoa  by  weaving.  It  will  bear  a 
eoBwleFable  heat  without  injury.  Cotton  and  linen 
&ibiio  prepared  with  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac, 
or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  i|rnited  bodies  without  danger.  They  will 
etibouiie,  but  not  inflame.  Solutions  of  alum, 
at  lalt,  &c,  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
poe.  It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
criinary  aalt,  that  jugglera  are  enabled  to  perform 
theeoounon  trick  of  burning  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  rapporting  a  ring  or  a  key,  without  the  lat- 
tttr  (ailing  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced 
tea  cinder,  but,  from  the  actwn  of  the  salt,  its 
fibres  itiil  retain  sufficient  tenacity  to  support  a 
lifht  weight 

CLOTH.  RENOVATION  OF.  The  arUde 
udergoes  the  process  of  scouring  before  described, 
tod,  after  being  well  rinsed  and  drained,  it  is  put 
OB  a  board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  rubbed  with 
a  haif-wom  hatter's  cardj  filled  with  flocks,  or 
wiUi  a  teaxle  or  a  prickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  ia 
lased.  It  ia  next  hmig  up  to  dry,  the  nap  laid  the 
light  way  with  a  hard  brush,  tfnd  finished  as  be- 
fae>  When  the  clotb>is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to 
pre  it  a  "'dip,"  as  it  is  called,  or  to  pass  it  through 
•  dye-bath,  to  freshen  up  the  color. 

CU)THES,  BRUSHING  AND  PRESER- 
VATION OF.  If  very  dusty,  hang  them  on  a 
luae  or  line,  and  beat  them  with  a  cane ;  then 
lay  Ibem  on  a  clean  board  or  table,  and  well  brush 
IhoD,  fijrt  with  a  stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  spots 
«f  mud  and  the  coarsest  of  the  dirt,  and  next  with 
ttofter  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
pnipeHy.  If  clothes  be  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt, 
<hy  them  before  brushing,  and  then  rub  out  the 
^^  with  the  hands.  The  hard  brush  should  be 
ored  u  little  as  possible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand, 
M  it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon 
'O'lw  the  cloth  threadbare.  Should  therc^  spots 
«r  laUow-grease  on  the  clothes,  take  it  off  with 
^  nail,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot 
mn  with  lome  thick  brown  paper,  lay  the  paper 
M  the  part  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the  iron 
^pon  the  spot ;  if  the  grease  comes  through  the 
P*P^T  pat  on  another  piece,  till  it  ceases  to  soil  it 

Alter  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  should  be 
||°^  op  in  a  clean  place,  firee  from  dust,  if  want- 
M  for  immediate  use ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
^>nd  for  some  time,  they  should  be  placed  away 
tt  the  ihelves  of  the  ckAhes'  closet  or  wardrobe, 
•u*^^  ihould  always  be  m  the  driest  situation 
P""n«i  «a  if  the  clothes  be  exposed  to  the  least 
JUJI^P*  they  not  only  acquue  an  unpleasant  smell, 
■*  pdaally  become  rotten. 

CIX)VES.     The  flower  bods  of  the  engenia 
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caryophyUata,  dried  and  smoked.  It  is  a  commott 
practice  to  adulterate  this  spice  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  cinchona  bark.  Cloves  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  are  dried  and  nibbed  between 
the  hands,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  sweet 
oil,  to  brighten  their  color,  after  which  they  art 
mixed  up  with  fresh  spice  for  sale. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.  ••  Should  the  hones 
run  off,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint,  while  you  are 
in  a  coach,  sit  perfectly  still,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  posaibie  overturn,  keep  your  legs  and  arms 
from  straggling.  Sit  easily  and  compactly,  so  that, 
when  upset,  you  will  gently  roll  over  in  the  direc- 
tion you  are  thrown.  We  have  seen  ladies  in  these 
cireumstances  scream  wildly,  and  throw  their  arms 
out  of  the  windows,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  broken  limbs.  If  run  away  with  in 
^  IP9>  either  ait  still  collectedly,  or  drop  out  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  on  your  Imnds.  Never  jump 
from  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  unless  (supposing  it 
impossible  to  slip  down  behind)  you  see  •  precipice 
in  front,  in  which  case  any  risk  of  pereonal  dam- 
age is  preferable  to  remaining  stilL  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  lost  his  life  by  neglecting  these  simple  pre- 
cautions." 

COAK.  Syn,  Cocr.  CHAaaao  Coal.  Miif- 
SSAL.  CHAaooAL.  Carbouized  coaL  The  princi- 
ple of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of  charcoaL 
There  are  three  varieties  of  coak,  viz. 

I.  {Kiln'made  eoak.  Siified  coak.)  Made  by 
burning  the  coal  in  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove.  It  has 
a  dull  black  color,  and  produces  an  intense  heat 
when  used  as  fiiel.  The  coal  is  frequently  burnt 
in  a  series  of  shallow  stoves,  with  as  little  access 
of  air  as  will  support  the  combustion,  and  the 
smoke  conducted  through  proper  horizontal  tun- 
nels to  a  capacious  brick  chamber,  100  yards  or 
more  in  length,  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  a 
stream  of  water  passing  over  its  roof,  or  by  a  shal- 
low pond  resting  on  it  Here  the  bituminous  va- 
pors are  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar,  along  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  salt. 
Common  coal  yields  about  3g  of  tar  when  treated 
in  this  way,  but  some  "trong  bituminous  coal  will 
give  ^  or  I  of  its  weight  This  tar,  when  inspis- 
sated, gives  75g  of  pitch,  and  20  to  24||  of  a  crude 
species  of  naphtha,  that  is  excellent  for  out-door 
painting.  The  ammonia  is  made  into  sal  ammo- 
niac The  oereeningt,  or  dust-coal,  separated 
from  the  better  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  is  the  sort 
commonly  used  for  making  coak  in  ovens. 

II.  (Goo  coak.  Distilled  eoak.)  The  cinder  left 
in  the  retorts  after  the  gas  has  been  distilled  off 
Its  color  is  gray,  and  it  only  produces  a  weak  heat 
in  burning,  not  suflicient  to  smelt  iron. 

III.  (Slate  coak.  Carbon  mineral.)  From  bi- 
tuminous slate,  burned  in  covered  iron  pots,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making  bone-black. 
Abw  burnt  in  piles.  It  is  black  and  friable.  Used 
to  clariiy  liquids,  but  vastly  inferior  to  bone-Uaek, 
and  does  not  abstract  the  lime  from  sirups. 

COBALT.  Syn.  Rkgulus  or  Cobalt.  A  met- 
al discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  is  found  m 
ores,  associated  with  arsenic  and  other  metals,  and 
is  constantly  present  in  meteoric  iron. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  acid, 
and  paa9  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  through  the 
solution,  until  all  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down  ;  filter 
and  boil  with  a  littlo  nitric  acid,  then  add  an  ex* 
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eeii  of  carbonate  of  potaasa,  and  digest  the  pre- 
eipitate  in  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  to  remove  any 
oxide  of  iron ;  wash  and  dry  the  residuum,  which 
is  the  pure  oxalate,  and  expose  it  to  heat,  either 
m  a  retort  or  crucible,  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
cluded, when  pure  metallic  cobalt  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  soft 
soap,  and  expose  them  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible. 

III.  Roast  Cornish  cobalt  ore,  then  powder  it, 
and  smelt  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  soft  soap. 

Remarks.  Cobalt  js  seldom  employed  in  the 
metallic  state,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  reducing 
its  ores,  but  its  oxide  is  largely  used  iu  the  arts. 
It  has  been  said  to  form  three  compounds  with 
oxygen,  but  only  one — the  black  or  peroxide — ^is 
employed.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which 
are  interesting  from  the  remarkable  changes  of 
color  which  they  exhibit  The  eulphate  is  formed 
by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal,  or  by  dis- 
solving Sie  oxide  in  the  acid.  It  forms  reddish 
crystals,  soluble  in  24  parts  of  water.  The  nitrate, 
made  in  a  similar  way,  forms  deliquescent  crystals. 
The  muriate  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
jfi  muriatic  acid ;  the  neutral  solution  is  blue  when 
soncentrated,  and  red  when  diluted ;  the  addition 
^f  a  little  acid  turns  it  green.  Dissolved  in  water, 
.t  forms  a  sympathetic  ink,  the  traces  of  which  be- 
some  Uue  when  heated,  but  if  the  salt  be  contam- 
inated with  iron,  they  become  green.  (Klaproth.) 
The  addition  of  a  Uttle  nitrate  of  copper  to  the 
above  solution,  forms  a  s^'mpathetic  ink,  which  by 
heat  gives  a  rich  greenish-yellow  color.  (Ure.) 
The  addition  of  a  very  little  common  salt  makes 
the  traces  disappear  with  greater  rapidity,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  heat  The  acetate  forms  an 
ink  which  turns  blue  when  heated.  The  oxalate 
and  phosphate  may  be  formed  by  digesting  the 
oxide  in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  or  by  double  decom- 
position. The  latter  salt  is  an  insoluble  purple 
powder,  which,  when  heated  along  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  gelatinous  alumina,  produces  a  blue  pig- 
ment, almost  equal  in  beauty  to  ultramarine. 
With  sulphur  cobalt  unites,  forming  a  sulphuret, 
and  with  phosphorus  a  phosphuret 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  neutral  salts  of  cobalt 
form  red  solutions,  turning  green  on  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  the  acids,  and  giving  a  blue-colored 
precipitate  with  the  alkalis,  unless  arsenic  be  pres- 
ent, when  the  color  will  be  brown.  Their  solu- 
tions are  unaffected  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  but 
hydro-sulphuret  of  ammonia  throws  down  a  black 
powder,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  If 
the  solution  contain  arsenic,  a  yellow  powder  is 
first  precipitated,  after  which  the  filtered  fluid  will 
remain  unaffected  by  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
Tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellowish-white  precipi- 
tate, and  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  a  red  one. 

COBALT,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Black  Oxide 
OF  Cobalt.  Cobalt  Black.  Prep.  To  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  cobalt,  add  another  of  cariMnate  of 
potBMa  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate  ;  filter, 
wash,  and  dry. 

II.  Boil  powdered  bright-white  cobalt  ore  (from 
Cornwall)  in  nitric  acid ;  dilute  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potaasa,  very  gradually,  until  the  clear  liquor, 
After  the  impurities  have  setUed,  becomes  of  a  rose 


color:  then  add  the  potash  water  as  long  m  a  |n 
cipitate  falls ;  wash  and  dry. 

Use.  To  make  blue  colors  for  painters,  enuneli 
lers,  and  potters.  In  medicine  it  has  oeeasiouliy 
been  used  as  a  remedy  for  rheumatism. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS.  The  fruit  of  a  dm* 
(the  menispermum  cocculus)  which  aboondi  « 
the  eandy  shores  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  tht 
East  Indies.  It  contains  about  2|  of  picroCexiD,  t 
peculiar  vegetable  principle,  possessing  very  pti* 
sonous  properties.  It  also  contains  menispennisi 
and  pcramenispermine.  (Pelletier  and  Cooeiiia) 
A  small  portion  of  this  dangerous  drug  is  OBed  bf 
poachers,  and  a  still  small<9r  quantity  to  destroy 
vermin,  the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater  pait^ 
being  used  to  adulterate  beer  and  wine.  It  foraii 
a  profitable  article  of  trade  to  the  wholesale  dnif> 
gist,  who  is  enabled  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price  t» 
brewers,  from  its  being  a  contraband  article.  TV 
use  of  cocculus  indicus  in  brewing  is  no  seerrt,  m 
several  writers  have  openly  reconuneuded  its  ma 
One  of  these  conscientious  gentlemen  states,  that 
"  it  is  impossible  with  pure  malt  and  u.f»  alone,  li 
produce  a  strong-bodieid  porter  ;"  he  therefore  n- 
commends  the  use  of  "  cocculus  indicus,  grains  of 
Paradise,  and  nux  vomica."  (Cbilde,  on  BrewiDf.) 
Another  author,  with  the  most  unblushing  eflfront- 
ery,  actually  gives  full  directions  for  its  use.  He 
orders  3  lbs.  of  cocculus  to  be  used  for  every  10 
quarters  of  malt,  and  adds, "  it  gives  an  inebriating 
quality,  which  passes  for  strength  of  liquor;  it  pre- 
vents second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  lad 
consequently,  the  bursting  of  the '  bottles  in  want 
climates.*'  (Morrice*s  Treatise  on  Brewing.)  It 
is  really  disgusting  to  find  that  men  can  so  degrade 
themselves,  as  thus  publicly  to  recommend  a  whde- 
sale  system  of  slow  poisoning.  The  conscientkiai 
brewer,  who  understands  the  art  which  he  pn- 
fesses,  finds  no  difficulty  ui  producing  **  a  stroDg* 
bodied  porter**  from  malt  and  hope  alone.  It  ii 
only  persons  whose  cupidity  induces  them  to  rednoe 
the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  required  for  the  piD> 
duction  of  good  liquor,  that  encounter  any  difficulty 
in  so  doing.  There  is  a  penalty  of  200L  upon  tbs 
brewer  for  purchasing  or  having  in  his  possessM 
any  ingredient  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and 
there  is  a  penalty  of  500/.  upon  the  seller  of  sodi 
ingredients.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  these  heavy  Bncs^ 
the  trade  in  these  articles  is  unabated,  though  car- 
ried on  in  a  clandestine  manner.  The  general 
way  this  is  managed,  is  to  pack  the  drug  in  oom- 
mon  soda  barrels,  and  to  place  3  or  4  inches  ef 
small  crpstals  of  Scotch  soda  at  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  cask.  In  this  way  the  package  readily 
passes  off  as  a  cask  of  common  soda,  and  evra 
should  it  be  opened,  the  alkali  vrould  first  present 
itself  to  view,  and  thus  satisfy  the  examiner.  An- 
other way  commonly  adopted,  is  to  form  it  into  aa 
extract,  known  by  the  name  of  B.  E.,  or  black  ei- 
tract,  which  is  ostensibly  prepared  for  tanneis, 
but  its  real  destination  is  the  beer  cask.  The  store 
of  a  certain  druggist,  which  came  under  my  ex> 
amtnation  some  short  time  since,  contained  an  im- 
mense number  of  bags  of  this  article;  in  fict,it 
formed  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  entire  stock. 

COCHENILLIN.  Syn.  CocmNKAL  Rsa 
CAaKiNiuK.  CAaKiNiA.  PuKX  Cakjiixs.  Ths 
coloring  principle  of  oochineaL  The  carmine  ef 
commerce  conststt  of  cochenillin,  combined  with  § 
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iHb  aniBMl  matter  and  an  add,  from  which  it 
mj  ^  neariy  purified  by  solution  in  liquid  am- 
wnia,  and  precipitationB  by  acetic  acidi  mixed 
TJIh  aioohol.  Cochenillin  may  also  be  prepared 
||f  evaporaUngr  a  watery  infudon  of  cochineal  to 
%i  eoosistence  of  Binip,  diBsoIvingr  this  in  proof 
■iiit,  filtering,  again  evaporating,  and  diflBolving 
iWieridaum  in  liquid  ammonia  ae  before.  It  is 
flned  orange  by  acids,  and  yiolet  by  alkalis.  It 
|«  been  obtained  under  the  form  of  reddish-purple 
d^atline  grains. 

COCKLE  POWDER.  Cockles  pulped  through 
•neve,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour,  and  a  little 
«b,  and  then  rolled  out  into  thin  pieces  and  dried, 
kiineit  reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and  packed  in 
•efl-corl[ed  bottles.  Us€,  To  make  sauce,  (about 
}  OS.  to  ^  pint) 

COCOA.  I.  The  roasted  husks  of  the  cacao, 
or  chocolate  bean,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding. 

IL  The  cake  left  after  expressmg  the  oil  from 
4r  beans. 

COCOA,  PATENT.  The  cacao  nut  roasted 
nd  noond.  (including  the  husks.) 

COCOA,  FLAKED.  Ground  cocoa  strongly 
nnpRsed,  and  flaked  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ma- 

COCOA,  SOLUBLE.  Cocoa  gronnd  to  a  Tery 
Ine  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  It  is  thus 
["mdered  miseible  with  boiling  water. 

Remarkf.  Cocoa  forms  a  very  wholesome  bej- 
tn^  eipecially  for  breakfast.  Much  of  the 
d»ap  ttuff  sold  under  this  name  is  very  inferior, 
Md^  made  with  damaged  nuts  that  have  been 
iraiied  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato  flour,  mutton 
Mt,  kc  Trash  of  this  kind  is  frequently  ticketed 
■  tiw  Bhop  windows  of  London  at  6d.  to  8<f.  a 
ftond.  (See  Ciiooolatb.)  The  nut  of  the  palma 
tteosii  commonly  confounded  with  that  of  the  theo- 
kma  eacao.  The  latter  is  the  small  chocolate 
kao,  while  the  former  is  the  large  nut,  filled  with 
aRbeshing  milky  juice. 

COD.  This  excellent  fish  is  in  season  from  the 
kgianing  of  October  to  the  end  of  April.  It  should 
becboien  by  the  redness  of  the  gills,  freshness  of 
fte  eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  the 
fah.  The  best  fish  are  very  thick  about  the  neck. 
Itiieeaerally  cooked  by  boiling,  but  is  sometimes 
laked,  or  cut  into  slices  and  broiled  or  fried.  Cod's 
head  and  shoulders,  with  oyster  sauce,  is  a  favorite 
^  Shrimp  and  anchovy  sauce  are  also  good 
Mkm.  The  flesh  of  the  cod  is  often  split  and 
M,  (dried  cod,)  or  salted.  The  fish  so  largely 
inported  from  Newfoundland  are  cod,  beheaded, 
^t  open,  gutted  and  salted.  They  are  caught  by 
millionB  on  the  **  Grand  Bank."  Cod-sounds  are 
|>iekled  in  brine  and  also  made  into  isinglaas.  The 
fiver  is  boiled  for  its  oil,  and  the  spawn  made  into 
eariare. 

CODEIA  Syn.  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dia- 
eoreied  by  Robiquet  associated  with  morphia. 

Prep.  DisBolve  commercial  hydro-chlorate  of 
Qondua  in  water,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  evap- 
Rata  and  crystallize.  The  product  is  a  double 
Mil  of  morphia  and  codeine,  and  when  digested 
*ilh  warm  liquor  of  potassa  gives  up  its  morphia, 
ft  may  be  farther  purified  by  solution  in  ether,  and 
9f  the  addition  of  a  little  water  and  spontaneous 
'VBparatJon  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  m  a 
^T^ti  lime  state. 


Frop,  Soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Ita 
solution  in  the  latter,  by  dow  evaporation,  yields 
largf*  transparent  octohedrons.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  These  posseas  the'sin- 
gutar  property  of  producing  a  general  and  vblent 
itching  of  the  surface  of  the  body  when  admiuis- 
tered  internally.  The  same  symptoms  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, and  are  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
codeia.  (Gregory.)  The  commercial  muriate  fre- 
quently  contains  3  to  4|  of  codeia. 

Char,  and  Tetts,  It  is  diatinguished  from  moT' 
pkia  by  not  becoming  blue  on  the  addition  of  the 
seaquichloride  of  iron,  nor  turning  red  with  nitric 
acid,  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  diasolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Unlike  morphia,  it  is  in- 
soluble in  aqaor  of  potaasa  and  is  soluble  in  ether. 
The  salts  of  codeia  may  also  be  known  by  tincture 
of  galls  throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from 
their  solutions,  but  this  does  not  occur  in  the  salts 
of  morphia.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  meco- 
nine  by  its  aqueous  solution  showing  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  test  paper. 

COFFEE.  The  berr^  of  the  cofiea  Ara- 
bica.  II.  A  decoction  or  mfusion  prepared  there- 
from. 

Qual.  Cofiee  promotes  digestion  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  and  when  strong  generally  occasions 
watchfulness,  but  in  some  phlegmatic  constitutions 
induces  sleep.  Drunk  in  moderation,  especially  if 
combined  with  sugar  and  milk,  it  is  pBrhaps  the 
most  wholesome  beverage  known.  The  various 
qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  per- 
sons, such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
moving dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  In  a  medical  point  of  view  it  has  been 
regarded  as  diuretic,  sedative,  and  a  corrector  of 
opium.  It  should  be  given  as  medicine  in  a  strong 
infusion,  and  is  best  cold.  In  spasmodic  asthma 
it  has  been  particulariy  serviceable ;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
arising  from  hard  drinJcing.   (See  Cappein.) 

Pur.  The  most  common  adulteration  of  ground 
cofiee  is  chicory,  which  is  added  not  only  to  cheap- 
en the  article,  but  to  improve  the  flavor  of  dam- 
aged or  inferior  berries.  This  adulteration  may  be 
readily  detected  by  shaking  a  spoonAil  of  the  sus- 
pected cofiee  with  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  when, 
if  it  be  pure,  it  will  swim  and  s<farcely  color  the 
liquid,  but  if  chicory  be  present,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  will  be  tinged  of  a  deep 
red.  Roasted  com  is  another  common  adultera- 
tion. This  may  be  detected  by  the  cold  decoction 
striking  a  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

COFFEE  CREAM.  Prep.  Add  a  teacupful 
of  very  clear  strong  cofiee  to  1  pint  each  of  clarified 
calf's  feet  jelly  and  good  cream ;  sweeten  with 
lump  sugar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into 
shapes  or  glasses,  when  nearly  cool.  The  calf's 
feet  jelly  should  be  thick  enough  to  render  the 
whole  lightly  solid  but  not  stifl! 

COFFEE  DROPS.  Prep.  Make  an  infusion 
with  1  oz.  of  coffee,  clarify  it,  and  moisten  I  lb.  of 
sugar  therewith,  in  the  way  directed  for  confec- 
tionary drops. 

COFFEE,  ESSENCE  OF.  A  concentrated 
infusion  of  cofiee  prepared  by  percolation,  to  whicn 
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▼I.  FUl  may  be  proserred  in  a  living  state  for 
14  days  or  longer  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
montliB  with  cmmb  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and  then  placing 
them  in  straw  in  a  moderately  cool  situation. 
(Prechtl.  EncycL  Techn.) 

VII.  Immersion  of  the  cleaned  fish  in.  water 
holding  in  solution  yj^  or  f- j-^.  part  of  creosote,  and 
then  drying  them. 

VII.  Fish  may  be  preserred  in  a  dry  state,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of-  sugar  alone.  Fresh 
fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
as  good  when  boiled  as  if  just  caught  If  dried 
and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no- 
limit  to  their  preservation ;  and  they  are  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  salted.  The  sugar 
gives  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  process  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  making  what  is  called  Artp- 
pered  ealmon ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner are  far  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  tablespoonfub 
of  brown  sugar  are  sufficient  for  a  salmon  of  .five 
or  six  pounds  weight ;  and  if  salt  be  desired,  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used 
instead,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  it  be  wished  to 
make  the  kipper  hard.  (See  Animal  Substamcbb 
USED  AS  Food.) 

FIXATEUR.  Syn.  Bandoline.  Prfp.  'Soak 
Iceland  moss  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
drain  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water. 

Remarke,  A  solution  of  gtim  arable  in  water  is 
also  commonly  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
used  by  ladies  to  make  their  hair  curi  firmly,  and 
remain  in  any  required  position.  It  is  applied  by 
moistening  the  fingers,  and  passing  the  hair  through 
them.     Beer  has  a  similar  e^ct 

FLANNEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
perimsnts  of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conducting 
powei  ':  the  diflerent  materials  employed  for 
clothing  nuries  considerablv.  A  thermometer, 
surrounded  with  cotton-wool,  and  heated  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  took  1046  seconds  to 
lose  135^,  when  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting 
ice;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  when 
sheeps'  wool  was  employed,  1118  seconds  elapsed 
before  a  like  sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1792;)  thus  showing  the  greater 
conducting  power  of  the  former,  and  consequently 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  warm  clothing.  But  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wool  as  an  article  for  under-clothing  de-^ 
pends  less  upon  its  aetual  power  of  conducting  heat 
than  its  peculiar  texture.  Flannel  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulus  on  the  skin^  and  exercises  the  most  bene- 
ficial action,  by  keeping  the  pores  clean,  and  in  a 
state  most  favorable  to  perspiration.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as 
soon  as  emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion 
to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics;  The  diflerent  effects  of  flannel  and 
linen  are  particularly  perceptible  during  brisk  ex** 
ereise.  When  the  body  is  covered  with  the  for- 
mer, though  perspiration  be  necesnarily  ittcreased, 
the  perspired  matter  freely  passes  off*  through  the 
flannel,  and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If 
tho  same  exerc'ise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspi- 
rution,  as  in  the  former  c;a8e,  is  indeed  also  in- 
creased, but  the  perspired  matter,  bistead  of  being 


disponed  into  the  atmosphere,  remams  npan  Ihi 
linen,  and  not  only  cl(^  the  pores  of  the  skin,  M 
gives  a  disagreeable  sensation.  From  thb  propirtr 
of  flannel,  persons  who  wear  it  next  the  dun  w> 
dom  catch  cold  from  changes  of  temperature,  e?ei 
though  perspiring  profusely ;  but  in  similar  caMi 
when  linen  or  c^co  shirts  are  worn,  chillinea  i» 
mediately  comes  on,  followed  by  '*  eniJUng,tiiet§» 
ing,  and  cough"  and  ail  the  other  symptooa tf 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  against  the  m 
of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices,  aiUB| 
from  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  and  in 
undeserving  of  the  notice  of  sensible  people,  hi 
fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  England,  t» 
ry  person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next  111 
skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  readh 
ing  below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not  be  d* 
carded  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has  passed,  M 
its  use  should  be  continued  all  the  year  rmmd;  U 
in  reality,  flannel  is,  if  possible,  even  more  reqinil 
in  summer  than  m  winter,  because  persons  f 
spire  more  freely  in  hot  than  In  cold  weather,  iM 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold,  while  it 
that  period  of  the  year  their  clotbing  is  lesi  caM* 
ble  of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  siidai| 
changes  of  temperature,  and  draughts  of  eold  «| 
moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persons  of  d4 
cate  constitutions,  and  all  others,  who,  from  tfari 
habits  of  body  or  life,  perspire  freely,  or  are  nuNJ 
exposed,  should  wear  flanneL 

In  waeking  flannels,  it  is  said  they  riioold  fe 
always  put  into  scalding  hot  water,  by  winch  wA 
od  their  color  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will  k 
prevented  from  shrinking. 

FLASH.  Prep,  Bumt-sagir  cotoiing  1  gA 
fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  or  ewaen^e  o'  cayeml 
i  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong  fiery  f&ste. 

Uee.  It  is  employed  to  color  spirits,  and  to  ^ 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the  ^^ 
druggists,  and  vended  under  the  name  of  *'mI 
glase  and  burnt  sugar.** 

FLATULENCY.  (From/a^iM,  ablasL)  J 
morbid  collection  of  gas  in  tho  stcmach  andM 
els.  The  most  common  cause  of  flatolencyj 
indigestion.  When  the  natural  fluids  of  the  Mi 
ach  are  secreted  in  a  hea'.thy  state,  they  ex( 
an  antiseptic  and  digestiv »  action  on  thtf  food, 
which  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  a  magma  thatj 
little  liable  to  spontaneous  change  whileja  the  f 
but  when  the  reverse  b  the  case,  fermentatioo 
idly  commences,  and  the  stomach  and  assocMH 
viscera  become  distended  with  gas,  gijing  '"•J 
frequent  eructation  and  crepitation.  The  quaai 
of  gas  thus  accumulated  is  often  enormous.  1({ 
asserted  that  an  ordinary  apple  during  fermc^ 
tion  yields  about  600  times  its  bulk  of  gas,  « 
many  vegetables  much  more.  (Dr.  Hales.)  ftl 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  mucH  iscM 
venience  should  be  felt  from  flatulency. 

Treat,  The  treatment  of  flatulency 
mainly  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  of 
'  Oleraceous  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  indif 
fruits,  should  be  especially  avoided,  as  well  as  I 
use  of  large  quantities  of  washy  liquids.  Th^ 
should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  well  od 
ed,  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  potatoes! 
wheaten  bread,  moderately  seasoned  with  sfM 
and  the  most  suitable  beverages  are  ^oiiat  and  W 
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|A  fery  km  tempoiBttm,  (in  Tseno  if  ponibteO 
itfl  tbe  mizturB  acquiiM  the  ooiiMvtance  of  a 
np,  pute,  or  cuidy.    (The  latter  may  be  pow- 

[SfFEE,  SUBSTITUTES  FOR.  Theoe 
p  Booieraiis,  but  tbe  prineipal  are  the  followinff : 
Li  {Ryecqfee.  DUUniut^s  ditto.  Hunt' 9  break- 
m'fowder.)  Rye,  roasted  along  with  a  little 
per,  and  giDimd  to  powder.  A  good  aubstitate. 
I JL  {German  coffee.  Succory  ditto.  Chicory 
ftU.)  From  raecory,  as  above.  Used  either  for 
iBbBed  with  foraigii  coffise.  The  moot  common 
lUtentJon  ot  the  latter. 

I IIL  {Rice  coffee.)  From  rice,  as  above.  A 
^nfattitote. 

IV.  {Currant  coffee-)     From  the  eeeds  waabed 
Ml  of  the  cake  left  m  making  currant  wine. 
f  T.  {Geoeeberry  coffee.)   From  gooaeberry  aeedo, 
ptinlafit 

TL  {Holly  coffee.)     From  the  berriea. 
;  TIL  {Egyptian  coffee.)     From  chickpeas. 

YIIL  {Sieetta  coffee.)    From  fenugreak  seeds 
ipirtiiiul  with  lem<m  jmce. 

DL  {Cereiean  coffee.)    FpDm  the  seeds  of  the 

^  L  {Sauafrao  coffee.)  From  the  fruit  or  nut 
4  the  iMpaffas  tree,  or  from  tbe  wood  cut  into 
fci  Veiy  wholesome.  Much  recommended  m 
pidaeaKa,  &c. 

I  XL  {Raspings.)  The  raspings  of  the  crust  of 
bnvi,  pracored  at  the  baker'a.    Equal  to  rye 


Xli  {Beech^^mut  coffee.)  From  beech-mast 
mnsOa.   Very  wholesome. 

IllL  {Aeim  coffee.)  From  acorns,  deprived 
rftbeiriheUs,  husked,  dried,  and  roasted.    A  good 


UV.  {fieet-rtot  coffee,)  From  the  yellow  beet- 
M,  liiced,  dried  in  a  kiln  or  oven,  and  ground 
villi  a  little  fiflreign  coffee.     A  good  substitute. 

XV.  {Bean  coffee.)  Hoise-beans  roasted  along 
vUi  a  little  honey  or  sugar.  When  removed  from 
ie  fire,  a  nnall  quantity  of  caaria-buds  is  fro- 

Eily  added,  and  the  whole  is  stirred  until  cold, 
to  be  a  good  substitute. 

XVL  {Almond  coffee.)  Rye  or  wheat  roasted 
iliB|[  with  a  few  almonds.  A  very  small  quan- 
%  of  caaia-bads  improves  it    A  good  substitute. 

COINS,  IMPRESSIONS  FROM.  A  very 
^■7  and  elegant  way  of  taking  the  impresHons  of 
■mUi  and  coins,  not  generally  known,  is  as  fol- 
bva:  Melt  a  little  kanglaas  glue  with  brandy,  and 
par  it  thinly  over  the  medal,  so  as  to  cover  its 
vhoie  nirface ;  let  it  remain  on  for  a  day  or  two, 
H  it  hae  thoroughly  dried  and  hardened,  and  then 
tte  it  off^  when  it  will  be  fine,  clear,  and  as  hard 
■  a  pieee  of  Muscovy  glaas,  and  will  have  a  very 
*Nvit  impresnon  of  the  coin.  It  will  also  resist 
■^atEtcts  of  damp  air,  which  occasions  all  other 
™^  of  gtoe  to  soften  and  bend  if  not  prepared  in 
wway.  (Shaw.)  If  the  wrong  side  of  the  is'm- 
ibai  be  breathed  on,  and  gold-leaf  applied,  it  will 
'MB,  and  be  seen  on  the  other  side,  producing  a 
v«T  ?l«aaaig  efiect  Isinglass  ghie,  made  with 
Watff  alone,  will  do  nearly  as  well  aa  if  brandy  be 
■ed. 

Merit.  Medals  may  also  be  copied  by  snr- 
^fsAuir  them  ^ith  a  hoop  of  paper,  and  pouring 
« tiiMi(ilaster  of  Faiii  (mixed  with  water  to  the 


oousistence  of  cream)  to  the  depth  of  about  }  aa 
inch.  Melted  wax,  stearine,  fusible  metal,  or  any 
similar  material,  may  be  used  in  the  same  way. 
If  it  be  desired  to  copy  the  metal  in  copper,  a 
mould  should  be  first  formed  in  the  above  manner, 
and  the  metal  deposited  on  its  surface  by  the  agen* 
cy  of  electricity.    (See  ELKcraoTYpB.) 

COLCHICINE.  iSyn.  CoLCHictNA.  Colchia. 
A  peculiar  principle  discovered  by  Gieger  and  Hesse 
in  the  seeds  of  the  cdehicum  automnale,  or  com- 
mon  meadow  saflion.  It  also  exists  in  the  cormi 
or  bulbSi 

Rrep.  Macerate  the  crushed  seeds  in  boiling  al- 
cohol, add  hydrate  of  magnesia  to  throw  down  the 
alkaloid,  digest  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol, 
and  filter.  By  cautious  evaporation  colchicine 
will  be  deposited  It  may  be  purified  by  re-aoln- 
tion. 

Prop.,  ^.  Odorieas ;  tastes  bitter ;  forms  salts 
with  the  acids.  It  a  very  poisonous.  One-tenth 
of  a  grain,  dissolved  in  spirit,  killed  a  cat  in  12 
hours.  It  dtiSttB  from  veratrine  in  being  soluble  in 
water,  crystalline,  and  the  non-production  of  sneez- 
ing when  applied  to  the  nose.  Strong  oil  of  vitriol 
turns  this  alkaloid  of  a  yellowish  browr  *  nitric 
acid  of  a  deep  violet,  passbg  into  indigo  blue;  ^en, 
and  yellow. 

COLCHICUM,  POWDER  OF.  L  {CoUier.) 
Seeds  of  colchicum  2  grs. ;  rhubarb  6  gn. ;  mag- 
nesia 10  gia. ;  mix  for  1  powder,  to  be  taken  every 
six  hours  m  acute  riieumatism,  inflammatory  gout, 
&«.,  washing  it  down  with  a  glass  of  Seltzer  wa- 
ter, during  high  febrile  action  only. 

II.  (Collier.)  Seeds  of  colchicum  3  grs. ;  mu- 
riate of  anmionia  5  grs. ;  for  1  powder.  I^r  check- 
mg  a  paroxysm  of  gr^ut,  but  its  use  requires  cau- 
tion. **  After  all  that  has  been  said  respecting 
colchicum  in  gout,  and  admitting  that  it  rarely 
fails  to  allay  pain  and  check  a  paroxysm,  I  would 
recoM  my  opinion  that  he  who  would  wish  to  ar- 
rive at  a  good  old  age,  should  eschew  it  as  an  or- 
dinary remedy,  and  consider  that  he  is  drawing  on 
his  constitution  for  a  temporary  relief,  with  a  cer- 
tainty of  becommg  prematurely  bankrupt  in  his 
vital  energies." 

COINDETS  PILLS.  Prep.  Protiodide  of 
mercury  1  gr. ;  extract  of  liquorice  20  grs. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  8  pills.  Dose.  2  to  4  twice  or  thrice 
daily,  as  an  alterative  in  scrofulous  tumors,  ulcers, 
Slc. 

COLD.  When  the  body  of  an  animal  is  im- 
mersed in  an  atmosphere  at  a  temperature  below 
the  healthy  standaitl,  a  sensation  of  coldness  is 
eiperienced,  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  calo- 
ric or  heat  of  the  body  into  the  colder  medium.  If 
this  withdrawal  of  caloric  exceed  the  quantity  pro- 
duced by  the  vital  system,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  decreases,  until  it  smks  below  the  point  at 
which  the  functions  of  life  can  be  performed.  This 
declination  is  gradual;  the  extreme  sensation  of 
coldness  changes  into  a  disinclination  for  voluntary 
motion ;  next  comes  on  drowsiness,  followed  by 
numbness  and  insensibility.  In  this  state,  if  the 
sufferer  be  not  rescued,  and  remedial  measures  had 
recourse  to,  death  must  rapidly  follow. 

Prevention  of  the  effects  of  excessive  cold./-^ 
The  extremities  of  the  body  nrst  suffer  from  the 
action  of  odd,  owing  to  the  cireulation  of  the  blood 
being  leas  vigoroui  hi  those  parts;  they  should* 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  so- 
lution and  washings  as  above ;  the  residuum  is 
cugar. 

«.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  per  centage  value  of  the  sample 
will  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  Weighed  before  using 
them  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  aflerwands  exposed  m  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  operation. 

Remarks.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  dour ;  the  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  VauqVielin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  about  lOJ  of  water,  llj  of  gluten,  71{  of 
starch,  5^  of  sugar,  and  3}  of  gum  ;  and  the  water 
of  the  dough  amounts  to  50*3^ 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syn.  Farina  tosta.  F. 
Tritici  Tosta.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhoea. 

FLOWERS^  Syn,  Flores,  (Lat)  Flkurs, 
(Ft.)  Blum  en,  (6er.)  These  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  sitting-rooms, 
and  our  chambers,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, &c.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  parent  stem, 
the  large  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  roots  ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off  Hence  t^^^y  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  p^.'^portionate  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  recently -plucked  floweis  fade  more  rapidly  in- 
doors than  in.  the  open  garden ;  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  is  considerably  drier  and  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminished  sources  of  nourishment, 
they  are  exposed  to  an  augmented  perspiration, 
and  the  water  which  forms  thfi  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  lost  In  fact,  they  fade  from  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  component  parts,  which 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  every  lining  flower. 
The  flowers  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewless 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  passiflora  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  oxygen  in  this  way  1  Betimes 
their  bulk  in  24  hours,  when  sheltered  from  the 
direct  rays  o€  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  between 
16^  and  05°  C. ;  the  male  flowera  of  the  encnm- 
ber,  12  times  theii  bulk ;  the  female  only  3^ ;  tha 


single  red  gilliflower  {ckeirantkus  incawu)  11 1 
the  single  tuberose  9 ;  and  the  typha  kUifolU  9^ 
(T.  de  SausBure,.  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxL  279.)  Tl 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evapontiDO, 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  placing  them 
in  water ;  but  the  mutilated  stems  poasess  a  ftr 
inferior  power  of  suckmg  up  fluids  to  that  of  tte 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be  a%falij 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  gain  on  the  qm 
hand  by  the  roots,  and  loss  ot^  the  other  hand  bf 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  cannot  be 
maintained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  couseqoenea 
To  preserve  them,  or  at  least  to  render  their  exirt- 
enco  leas  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  only  ti 
restore  this  balance-  *o  surround  them  with  a  flM> 
dlum  that  will  rob  them  of  no  w^ater ;  or,  in  other, 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  "  It 
is  now  eighteen  years  ago  since  we  first  saw,  m 
the  drawing-roon)  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  diy 
weather  of  the  dog.-days,  floweis  preserved  day 
after  day  in  all  their  freshness  by  the  foUowiot 
simple  contrivance : — A  flat  dish  of  porcdlain  had 
water  poured  into  iu  In  the  water  a  vaae  vi 
flowers  was  set';  over  the  whole  a  belUglass  waf 
placed  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  This  wast 
'  Ward*s  case'  in  principle,  although  different  inito 
construction.  The  air  that  surrounded  tlie  floweii 
being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glass,  was  con- 
stantly moist  with  the  water  that  xx»e  into  it  intkt 
form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water  was  ooa^ 
densed,  it  ran  down  the  sides  ofthebelUglaaabadt 
into  the  dish  ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  toeiKi 
close  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell-glaaii  Hi 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  ur  of  tbij 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  flovoa 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.  Tbeodf 
difference  between  plants  hi  a  *  Ward's  case'  aa|i 
flowers  in  the  little  apparatus  just  described  is  thii 
— tliat  the  former  is  intended  for  plants  to  grow  i^ 
for  a  considerable  spa<v«  of  time,  while  the  latter  ii 
merely  for  their  preservation  for  a  few  days ;  aal 
tliat  the  air  which  surrounds  the  flowers  is  alwaji 
charged  with  the  same  quantity  of  vapor,  and  «■ 
not  vary  with  the  circunostaxkces,  and  at  the  «i 
of  him  who  has  the  management  of  it  Wf 
recommend  those  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  fml 
flowers. In  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather, n 
procure  it.  The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  inreit- 
ing  a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water.* 
(Gardener's  Chronicle.) 

Faded  flotpers  may  be  generally  restored  bf 
immersing  them  half-way  up  their  stems  in  veil 
hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  m  it  uool 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered  They  must  tfafli 
be  removed,  the  '  coddled*  portion  of  the  stems  eil 
off,  and  placed  in  clean  nold  water.  In  this  wrt 
a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  restofft 
but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds  M 
which  it  proves  useless. 

To  hasten  the  blowing  of  flowers  the  folIow4| 
liquid  has  been  used  with  great  advantage :— Sw 
phate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  oz. ;  nitrate  of  poi* 
ash  2  oz. ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  hot  water  I  pint ;  diaMll|| 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  For  wt,  p^ 
8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  mto  the  water  of  a  byt 
cinth-glass  or  jar  for  bulbous-rooted  plants,  cf 
uigtbe  water  every  10  or  12  daya  For  flowi 
plants  m  pots  a  few  dropa  must  be  added  to  tw 
water  employed  to  moisten  them.    The  prafereaet 
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^fat«r  the  latter  b  removed.  It  maybe  purified  by 
fMoiotion  in  aleoho(,  and  eraporation. 

Prop.  A  yeUowieh  brown  tnmelacent  reeinoue 
Lpfastanoe,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  leae  ao  in  ether, 
fwd  onlr  digfatly  so  in  water.  It  is  intensely  bit- 
;  tir,  and  acta  as  a  drastic  pargatire. 
[  COLORING.  Syn.  Bkewkii's  Coloring, 
[Jiiifor  Da  Snarr  xk>.  Esbbntu  Bina.  Caka- 
^^BL.  Prep.  Melt  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  Teasel 
:  ficr  the  fire,  until  it  grows  black  and  bitter,  stir- 
Big  it  well  all  the  time,  then  make  it  into  a  sirup 
with  water. 

RemarkB,  Some  use  lime-water  to  ^ssolve  the 
:  hmt  nagar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overbum 
I,  u  a  greater  quantity  is  thereby  rendered  inso- 
bUe.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  430",  nor  be 
Iw  than  400^.  The  process  for  nice  experiments 
shot  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to  which 
tlitLle  biamath  has  been  added  to  reduce  its  melt- 
bg  point  to  about  435^ ;  a  little  powdered  resiu  or 
ibarcoal,  or  a  little  oil  being  put  upon  the  surface 
tf  the  metal  to  prevent  oxi<Dzement 

COLORS,  COMPOUND.  (In  Dyeing.)  The 
wison  of  BLUE  and  yellow  dyes  produces  green  ; 
tEDand  BUJEt  violetf  purple,  lilacs,  ^c. ;  eed  and 
nujow,  orange,  cinnamon,  ^c. ;  red,  tellow, 
■d  BL7S,  §lives;  ebd  and  blues,  or  oeebn  or 
lUGX,  brownt  of  all  shades ;  black  mixed  with 
I  Kber  dyes  produces  various  shades  of  brown  and 
'  altK,  uid  when  pale  it  constitutes  ^ay,  either  by 
itaelf  or  the  addition  of  a  faint  blue. 

COLOMBIUM.  A  rare*metat,  discovered  by 
Xr.  Hatchet  in  1 801,  in  a  black  mineral  belonging 
to  the  British  Museum.  Supposed  to  have  beeu 
boogfat  from  America,  hence  the  name.  (See 
Tattalcm.) 

COLUMBIC  ACID.  The  preceding  metal  ex- 
ite  in  its  ores  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  united  to  iron, 
Banganese,  or  yttria.  From  these  it  may  be  ob- 
biaed  by  fusion  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potash,  solu- 
tioa  in  water,  and  precipitation  with  an  acid.  It 
&I]|  as  a  white  powder  or  hydrate. 

CONCENTRATION.  (In  CuEmsTay.)  The 
wiatilixation  of  part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  increase 
Ihe  strength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
"^7  be  performed  on  solutions  of  substances  of 
peater  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are 
tfindred.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  solutions  of 
Ihe  alkalis,  &c,  are  concentrated  by  distilling  off 
ttttir  water. 

(Is  Phaehact.)  The  term  *<  concentrated"  is 
laryeoounonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
pHOBing  more  than  the  usual  strength.  Thus 
ve  have  "  eonetntraied^*  infuoiont,  deeoetiono, 
fifsori,  aolutiono,  tmetitres,  and  esoenees,  most 
tf  which  are  made  of  8  times  the  common  strength. 
Thii  ii  generally  effected  by  using  8  times  the 
inal  quantity  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  given  por- 
lion  of  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
or  percolation;  tlie  latter  being  generally  Mopted 
vhen  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
■tniiun  is  water,  a  little  spirit  is  added  to  make  the 
pnidoetkeepL 

CONCRETE.  (In  ABCBrrBonniB.)  A  com- 
^ict  mass,  composed  of  pebbles,  Ume,  and  sand, 
*>iployed  in  the  foondations  of  buildinza.  The 
^  praportions  are  60  parts  of  coarse  pebbles,  25 
(f  noeh  sand,  and  15  of  Ume. 
CONDIMENTS.    Substances  taken  with  the 


food,  to  improve  its  flavor,  or  to  render  it  mors 
wholesome  or  digestible.  The  principal  coniU- 
ments  are  conunon  salt,  vinegar,  lemon  juice, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  oil,  butter,  sugar,  honey, 
and  sauces.  Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  injure  the  stomach,  and  vitiate  the 
gastric  juice. 

CONFECTIONS.  (Iw  Pharmacy.)  Medi 
cines,  usually  pulverulent,  mixed  up  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  with  powdered  sugar,  sirup,  or  ho- 
ney. In  the  "  London  Pharmacopcpia,"  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  are  included  under  this  head, 
though  there  appears  to  be  some  little  distinction 
between  them.  As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal 
confections  possess  but  little  value,  and  are  chiefly 
useful  as  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  medicines.  In  making  confections,  the  su- 
gar requires  the  same  attention  as  for  sirups  They 
should  be  kept  in  stone  jars,  covered  with  writing 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  mould  on 
the  top.  All  the  dry  ingredients  employed  in 
making  confections  should  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  not  coarser 
than  80  holes  to  the  inch. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS.  Prejp. 
(Confectio  Amygdala,  F.  L.)  Sweet  almonds 
jviii ;  white  sugar  Jiv ;  powdered  gum  arebic  ^. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skins,  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection. 

Use.  To  prepare  milk  of  almonds.  A  little  of 
this  paste  or  powder,  triturated  with  a  sufficient 
portion  of  water,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of 
calico,  forms  emulsion  of  almonds. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALKERMES.  Prep, 
White  sugar  1  lb. ;  rose-water  \  pint ;  clarified 
juice  of  alkermes  3  lbs. ;  oil  cinnamon  10  or  12 
drops.  Mix.  It  was  formerly  a  common  pnctice 
to  add  a  little  gold-leaf,  rubbed  small,  so  as  to  float 
about  in  it :  also  musk  and  ambeigris. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  (Conf. 
Alumini$,  St  B.  H.)  Alum  in  fine  powder,  80 
giB. ;  conserve  of  roses,  enough  to  mix.  Use.  As 
an  astringent. 

CONFECTION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Cordial.  Confectio  Ra- 
LEioHANA,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Ditto  Cardiaca,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  Ditto  Aromatica,  (P.  L.  1788,  and  since.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  hay  saf- 
fron, of  each  f  ij  ;  cloves  g  ;  cardamoms  Jss ;  pre- 
pared chalk  ^vj ;  white  sugar  lbs.  ij.  Reduce  the 
whole  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  in  a  closed 
vessel  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  a  confection. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  the  above  form  is 
seldom  adhered  to.  Leas  safiron  is  commonly  used, 
cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and,  generally, 
the  esMntial  oil  for  the  powder  of  doves.  Should 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  color,  this  is  broaght  up 
by  a  little  tinctnre  or  infusion  of  turmeric.  \Vhen 
a  very  smooth  and  fine  powder  is  desired,  it  should 
be  passed  through  a  gauze  sieve,  not  coarser  than 
80  holes  to  the  inch,  and  precipitated  chalk  should 
be  employed.  The  saffron  should  be  dried  with  as 
little  heat  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  waste  any  in  powdering.  The  following 
fonnala,  which  ■  employed  by  a  large  whole- 
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mXt  druggist  in  the  city,  prodaoes  on  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  raffiron,  caasia,  and  turmeric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  I  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
'ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
ing great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proe.  Boil  the  safiron  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  c(^- 
per  pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  sturring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Rtmarka.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvit  eonfectionU  aromaiica ;"  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  sai¥rou,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  described  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  wiUi  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  the  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dose.  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Syn, 
Ward's  Paste.  Prep.  {Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
sugar,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  c^nmon  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  te  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, Slc  It  should  be  penevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  El«c- 
TUAaiuM  Cassijb,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prsp.  (Confectio 
Cassiat  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  lb.  ss. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  Jj ;  simp  of  roses  ffviij.  Bruise 
the  manna  anid  dissolve  it  in  the  simp,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence,    j 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dx.  Os- 
borne.) Prep.  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sugar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  oonfeetion  in  a 
vortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    iS^yii.  Fhilo- 


NiuM  RoMANuv,  (P.  L^  1720.)     Drrro 

NBNSE,    (P.  L.    1745.)      CoNFBCnO  OriATA,    (P.  I« 

1788.)  Drrro  Orn,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Fr^ 
(P.  L.)     Powdered  <^um  Svj ;  long  pepper  9 1 

g'nger  Jij ;  caraways  ^iij ;  tragacanUi  3ij  ;  all  la 
le  powder ;  sirup J^xyj.  Mix. 
Use  and  Dose.  Inis  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mitkridate  and  theriaea  of  tlia 
old  Pharmacopeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  narooCie* 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  dlarrlicea  imae- 
companied  by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  ta 
50  grs. 
CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL.    Syn, 

CONSERVA     FLAVBDINIS'  CORTICUM     AuBAMTIOKCniv 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Coeticu  eztb- 
Rjoais  AuRANTU  HisPALBN'sis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto 
Adrantiorum,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  AtraAirnii 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  rasp- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  until  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomacbiei 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonjc  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep. 
Green  peppennint  4  oz. ;  powdaied  white  augar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  t(^ether  as  last 

Use.  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Given  in  colic, 
&.C.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTIONOFTHE  DOG  ROSE.  «ya. 
CoNrECTiON  OF  Hips.  CoNsERVA  Fructdb  CTIfOa- 
bati,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Cvnoobati, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Rosa  Caking,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  dog  rose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  foUovnng  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
in  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  forming  pills.    It  candies  by  keeping. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE  Syn. 

CoNSERVA     ROSARUK     RuBRARUM,      (P.    L.     1745.) 

Drrro  Rosjb,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Dnro  Rosjb  Gauj- 
CA,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confbctio  Roac 
GALLiCiB,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  sagar,  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  fonning  pillsi  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Emctoa- 
r;<7M  ■  Boccis  Lavri,  (P.  L^  1720, 1745.)  Cor. 
FECTio  RuTJi,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Dried  rue,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  Jiss ;  sagapennm  (true)  iss ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  f  xvj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  for  Qse»  make 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

Use,  <f€.  It  is  antiqpaaDiodie;  in  eneniaa  30  fa 
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00  gn.,  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
eolic,  &e. 

CONFECTION  OF  SCAMMONY.  Syn, 
EucruA&iuM  Caktogostini^,  (F.  L.  17^.) 
Dnro  »  ScAMMONio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scam- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confectio  Scam- 
MONSJB,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1634.)  Prep.  {Confectio 
Scammomi  P.  L.)  Scanunony  {us;  cloves  and 
ginger,  of  each,  3rj;  oil  of  caraway  fSai*  Re- 
dace  the  tngredienta  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  wanted  for  uae,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  sirup  of  roses,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 

Use,  ^e.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to  30  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.    Syn,  Lkmi- 

TWI    "ElXCTVAJLY,      ELBCTUAamif    SSNNi*,    (P.  L. 

1788.)  CoNFBGTio  StNNA,'  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  li.)  Senna  3[yiij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  ss.; 
coriander  seeds  Jit  ;  liquorice  Jiij ;  sugar  lb.  iias ; 
vater  3  pints.  Proe.  Kab  the  senna  and  corian- 
den  fat  a  noortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  hi  *the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
■train  the  liquor.  Eraporate  the  stramed  liquor 
onto  only  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
mgar,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
lastly  the  powder. 

Use,  Dose,  ^.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
fons  snflSsring  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
'  pregnancy.     The  dose  is  ^  to  }  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
time or  early  in  the  morning. 

Remarks.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
pceial  preparaticm  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
oiMt  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tMa  of  the  College,  wiO  be  somewhere  about 
Is.  94.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
drag  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  ^d.  to  Is.  a 
pomid.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Phazmacologia)  very 
traiy  remarks,  that  "  the  dhrections  of  uie  Phar- 
nacopoeia  are  very  nreiy  fbllowed."  I  under- 
^nd  that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
ttued,  mto  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
M  a  principal  ingredient  The  following  forms 
ue,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  scmie  mem- 
y       ben  of  the  trade. 

XL  Powdered  senna,  pulp  sf  tamarinds,  eassia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  l^lb.;  powdered  corianden 
|lh ;  Spanish  juice  \  lb. ;  sunple  surup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  aad 
tdding  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
^  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exista  The  cheaper  artide  is  made  as 
foUowi: 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  eadi, 
I^Iba;  treaeie  |cwt.;  ipecies  (a  compound  of 
*Bnitt  dost  and  small  senna,  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jalap,  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  1 8|  lbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  \  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples^ 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "Conf. 
SsKNi*  Vbr.**  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Prep,  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur %BS ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  Jj ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  d&c.     Dose.  {as. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
PBOTioN  pr  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  OS. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Dose. 
A  teaspoonful  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chbmistry.  The  convenion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  c(rfd. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solidis,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  firat  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  called-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
of  liquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tetimerature  teust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cola  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  diffused  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappcois,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  dfinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  thai 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsni 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with 
water,  produce  extreme  cold  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50^,  will  sink  the  thermometer  to  +4P^  or  28° 
below  the  freezing  point  The  roost  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  djMits  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  •— ^°,  or  37°  bolow  the  freezing 
pdint  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for'  graduating  that  instrument.  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  friRy  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  followbig  proportions  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  extreme  odd. 
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nle  druggist  in  the  city»  produoes  ui  ezceUent 
article. 

II.  Hay  raffiron,  caasia,  and  turmeric^  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coane  sieve,  (about  40 
holes  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
•ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  poasesB- 
ing  great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc,  Boil  the  saf&on  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  C(^- 
per  pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms:  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvia  confectionit  aromatica  ;"  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  saf&ou,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
op  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  descril^d  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  tlie  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Do9e,  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Syn. 
Ward's  Pabtk.  Prep,  {Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
suffar,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Kemarks,  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  to  7  of  the  mixture.  The  Jose 
is  I  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, &c.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Eutc 
TUAaiuM  Cassui,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep,  {Confectio 
Cania,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  palp  lb.  ss. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  g  ;  nnip  of  roses  f^viij.  Bruise 
the  manna  axiid  dissolve  it  in  the  shvp,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.    / 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep,  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
•agar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  oonfeetion  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Syn.  PBimi- 


NiUM  RoKANUH,  (P.  h,  1720.)  Ditto 
NENSE,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Confectio  Ohata,  (P.  Im 
1788.)  Dnro  Ora,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  I^ref, 
(P.  L.)    Powdered  opium  3yj ;  long  pepper  ^ ; 

g'nger  Jij ;  caraways  Jiij ;  tragacanth  3ij ;  all  m 
le  powder ;  simp  )^xvj.  Mix. 
Ute  and  Dose,  'fbm  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mithridate  and  theriaea  of  the 
old  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  nsLzcotiCy 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diairiioea  unac- 
companied by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  ta 
50  gn. 
CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEI*    Syn, 

CONBERVA     FLAVBDINIS'  CORTICUM     AuBAllTiaitrM, 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Coancia  kxtb- 
Rjoais  AuRANTU  H18PALENSIS,  (P.  L.  1788l)  I>rTTO 
AuRANTioRux,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  AumAsmi, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  rasp- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  tlie 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  nntfl  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks,  This  confection  is  tonic  and  atomaeliie, 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhifai- 
tion  of  tonic  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep, 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  aogar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  tc^ether  as  last 

Use,  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Giren  in  ediCy 
&.C.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTIONOFTHE  DOG  ROSE.  Sym, 
Confection  of  Hips.  Consbrva  Fructub  cTNoa- 
BATT,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  CvNoaaATi, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  RoSi«  Canine,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep^  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  do^  rose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  3^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks,  Both  this  and  the  foUowinijr  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  m  large  quantities  by  grinding 
in  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  forming  pills.    It  candies  by  keeping*. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Sym. 

CONSERVA     RoSARUX     RuBRARDX,      (P.    L.     1745.) 

Drrro  Rosjb,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  RoajB  Gauj- 
CM,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confvctio  Rosue 
GALLiCiB,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  angary  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incoxporated. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  forming  pilla.  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Sytu  EuBcni* 
Riim  ■  BocciB  Lavbi,  (P.  L.  1720, 1745.)  Cow- 
FBCTio  RuTJB,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Dried  me,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  fiss ;  sagapennm  (tme)  Jss ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  f  xvj.  Reduce  the  dry  mgiedienta  to 
vtTj  fine  powder,  and  ^Hiem  wanted  for  naoy  make 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

Use,  4^  It  is  antispasmodic ;  in  eaemaa  JO  tt 
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00  gn.,  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
CONFECTION    OF   SCAMMONY.     Syn. 

ElSCTUARIUM      CAKT0C08TUIuk»      (P.     L.      1720.) 

Ditto  e  Scammonio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Ditto  Scah- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confectio  Scam- 
uovEM,  (P.Ij.  1809  and  1834.)  Prep.  {Confectio 
Seammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  Jias;  clones  and 
ginger,  of  each,  3^ ;  oil  of  caraway  f  Sas.  Re- 
dace  the  ingredients  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  wanted  for  uae,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  einm  of  rosee,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 
Use,  4rc.  Cathartic  in  doses  of  10  to  30  gn. 
CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Lkni- 
Tin  £i.ECTUAaT.  E1.ECTUARIUII  Sennji,  (P.  L. 
1788.)  CoNncno  Senna,'  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jviij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  caaria,  of  each,  lb.  as.; 
coriander  seeds  Jiv ;  liquorice  {iij ;  sugar  lb.  iias ; 
vater  3  pints.  Proe,  Kub  the  senna  and  corian- 
den  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  'the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  preas  and 
•train  the  liquor.  Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
until  only  S4  fluid  ounces  remam,  then  add  the 
Bogar,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
lastly  the  powder. 

use,  Dote,  ^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
sons Buflering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
^gnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  }  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
tme  or  early  in  the  morning. 

RemarkB.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
penal  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
oost  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tians  flf  the  College,  wifl  be  somewhere  about 
\e.  9il.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  ^pHiolesale 
drag  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9d.  to  Is.  a 
poimd.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacologia)  very 
tnly  remarks,  that  **  the  directions  of  mt  Phar- 
nacopOBia  are  very  rarely  followed."  I  under- 
stand that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
tiued,  into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  ingredient.  The  fottowing  forms 
ue,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
ben  of  the  trade. 

IL  Powdered  senna,  pulp  af  tamarinds,  eaasia, 
and  prunes,  of  each,  1^  Ib^ ;  powdered  corianden 
\\\k ;  Spanish  juice  ^  lb. ;  simple  sirup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  aad 
xUinff  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  I*,  and  sent 
oat  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  imce  existe.  The  cheaper  artide  is  made  is 
foQows: 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  eaeh» 
16  lbs.  •  treaele  |  cwt. ;  ipeeies  (a  compound  of 
MBitt  dust  and  amall  senna,  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jal^,  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18ilbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  \  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples^ 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  **  Conf. 
Senna  Vee."  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Prep,  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur f SB ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  Jj ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &«.    Dose.  {ss. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn,  Con- 
FEOTioN  OF  Cakbonate  OF  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  seaquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  OK. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic.  Dote. 
A  teaspoonful  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemistrt.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  the  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this .  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liquefaction  of  solidis,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  iiiat  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  called-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
of  liquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tetimerature  teust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cola  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  dimised  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  infinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  thai 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsnt 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with, 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50^,  wtU  sink  the  thermometer  to  -^A^^  or  28° 
below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  2  paits  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-^alt  This  will  sink  the 
tfaennometer  to  •— ^°,  or  37^  below  the  freezing 
p<lint  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  Uiermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for  gradiiating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  fnfly  investigated  this  eubject» 
recommends  the  followbig  proportions  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  extreme  cold. 
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TABLES  exhihitintf  a  eoUeetive  View  of  all  the  FmaoEino  MxzTUKBt  contained  in  Mb.W. 

Publication,  L80& 

Table  L  Conaistixig  of  Frigoiifie  Kixtnres,  composed  of  Ice,  wjjth  Chemical  Salts  and 


MiXtWM 


ThenDometar  iliila. 


Snow  or  pounded  ice  . 
Muriate  of  aoda 

Snow  or  poonded  ice   • 
Muriate  of  soda 

Muriate  of  ^mmnmi^      , 

.  Snow  or  pounded  ice 
\  Muriate  of  soda   • 
i^  Muriate  of  ammoniA 
^Nitrate  of  potash. 

Snow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda  .        .        • 
Nitrate  of  ammonia         • 

Snow 

Dihited  mdphorio  acidt    . 

Snow 

Muriatic  acid  (concentrated) 

iSnow  ..... 
Concentrated  nitrooa  add 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime       • 

SSnow 
Crystallized  nnoiate  of  lime 

Snow  ..... 
Potash     .        ..  '   . 


3  parts) 
1    «     \ 

CI 


i 


i 


5 
2 
1 

34 

10 

5 

5 

12 
5 
5 

3 
2 

& 
5 

7 

4 

4 
5 

2 
3 

3 

4 


CI 

II 
11 
11 
II 

II 

CI 

II 

M 
II 

II 
II 

II 
II 

II 
11 

II 
(I 

II 


\ 


e 

a 

9 


rto-^o 
to— 190 


to— 18® 


to-^<> 


From  +32®  to  -33® 
From  +320  |o  _S7o 

From  +32^  to  — 30<* 
From  +320  to  —400 
From  +320  to  — ^o 
From  +390  to  -^10 


Defraeofcoid 
prodQced. 


59 
69 
71 
83 
83 


N.  B.  The  reason  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  is,  the  thenaometer  sinking  in 
these  mixtures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  cdumn,  and  nerer  lower,  whateTcr  may  be 
the  temperaturo  of  the  materials  at  mixing. 


Tabue  II.  Consisting  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or  creating  Cold,  with- 
out the  aid  of  Ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes,  m  any  pHart  of  the  worid  at 
any  season. 


Muriate  of  ■*n"¥>Fim    • 
Nitrate  of  potaA 
Water 

^  Muriate  of  ammonia 
S  Nitrate  of  potash. 
)  Sulphate  of  soda 
^  Water. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water.  .       . 

C  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
7  Carbonate  of  soda 
(Water     . 

J  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
(  Diluted  nitrooi  acidt 

.  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
*S  Muriate  of  *mi«m.t^ 
J  Nitrate  of  potash . 
^  Diluted  nitrous  acid. 


i 


5  parts 
5    « 
16    " 

5  « 
•  5    «« 

8  " 
16    « 

M 
M 

II 
M 
II 

3  « 

9  « 

6  " 

4  '* 

3  " 

4  " 


\ 


I 


Frnb  +6O0  tft  +100 

From  +50O  to  +40 

From  +50O  to  +4^ 
From+50oto— 70 
From  +50O  to  — 3^ 

From  +500  ^o  ^10* 


I 


t  BtooBf  addSpsili;  water  or  ramr  1  pert,  by  weight. 
I  Fartag alnous add » psiti;  watti  1  part,  bir  wdpit 


Degree  of  cold 
piodneod. 


46* 


46 


46 


C7 
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i 


C  SulphatooffodA  . 
<  Nitrate  ci  axnmonia. 
(  Diluted  nitrous  aeid     • 

PIkMphate  of  toda    . 
Diiutisd  sitious  Mid 

S  Phosphate  of  soda    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  nitrons  aeid . 

!  Sulphate  of  soda  • 
Muriatic  acid  . 

!  Sulphate  of  soda. 
Diluted  8ulp]|niio  aeid* 


6paiti 
5 

4 

9 

4 

9 

6 

4 

8 
5 

5 

4 


« 
«« 

M 
M 

M 
M 

U 

M 
l< 

a 


! 


From +50O  te  — 14^ 


From +50<»  to  — 1S<> 


Fhnn  +50«  to  —91* 


FNm+50»to9» 
From  +5(P  to  +3^ 


Dsgraeofeold 


640 


71 


50 


47 


N.  B.    If  the  materials  are  mizsd  at  %  wannsr 
cfibet  will  be  proportionately  freator ;  thus,  if  the  most 
air  is  +$5^,  it  will  nnk  the  thermometer  to  -f  9«. 


than  that 
pawoftil  of  thme 


m  the  Table,  the 
be  made  when  the 


Tabu  HL  Consisting  of  Frigorific 

to  increase  ( 


selected  from  the  forofoing  TaMes,  and  combined  so 

extend  Cold  to  the  extremest  Degrees. 


i  Phoephate  of  soda 
<  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
C  Diluted  nitroiis  acid 

S  Phosphate  of  soda    . 
Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Diluted  mixod  acids. 

}  Snow  . 
Diluted  nitieas  acid . 

Snow  . 

Diluted  sulphmio  aeid 

Diluted  nitroasL  acid 


! 


Diluted  anlpfauiie  add 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime    . 

Snow      •       •        • 
Muriate  of  lone   • 

DUOW  •  •  • 

Muriate  c^Ume   . 

5  Snow       .... 
Crystallized  mnmte  of  lime, 

( Snow      .... 
)  Crystsniied  mnriato  of  lime . 


i 


Dihited  sulphnle  acid . 


irts) 


.    5part8 

S 
.    4 

S 
.    3 

4 

..    3 
3 

.    9 

3 
.    8 

1 
.    1 

3 
.    4 

3 

4 

3 
.    3 

1 
.    3 

1 

•    8 

8 
.  10 


M 

m 
w 

M 

M 
M 

M 

M 

M 
M 

M 
M 


Fkem0<^to-p-34^ 


F^om  ^34<>  to  — 60<> 

16 

FnmOOte— 40<> 

46 

I>om  »10o  to --660 

46 

Vnm^-QO^tm^^^W^ 

40 

From +dO<»  to -48» 

68 

From +l(P  to -^o 

64 

From  -~15o  to  --68<» 

53 

FromOOle— 06* 

66 

Worn —40^  to —73^ 
From  — 68<»  to  -«1« 


Dtgieeoreold 


340 


XMierftf .  Tbs  abore  artificial  prooosses  ftr  tbe  prodbdiftn  of  oold  aie  more  sflecdye  wbon  the 


^(ndieiils  aro  first  cooled  by  fanmendon  in  other  fieesing  mixtures.    In  this  way  M?.  Walker 
OMded  in  prodncinf  a  ooM  equal  to  100^  bslow  the  aero  of  Fabroibeit»  or  189*  Mow  the  freeriqg 
f^  of  water. 


Tbe  materials  hi  tlw  fint  eofaDOB  an  to  be  eooled,  profMNMly  to  nfadasi  W  the 
ly  miztvns  takaa  from  eithar  of  the  prseeding  tabUs. 
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IL  (By  evaporation.)  When  heat  passes  from 
the  sensible  to  the  insensible  state,  as  in  the  for- 
mation of  vapor,  cold  is  generated.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  ether/  or 
highly  rectified  alcohol,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  a  strong  sensation  of  cold  will  be  produced. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be 
covered  with  lint,  and  the  latter  moistened  with 
ether,  the  quicksilver  will  rapidly  fall  Even  in 
hot  climates  water  is  frozen  by  the  joint  operation 
of  evaporation  and  radiation.  The  natives  of  In- 
dia procure  ieo  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
much  exceeds  the  freezing  point.  On  th«  open 
plains,  near  Calcutta,  this  is  effected  by,  exposing 
a  thin  stratum  of  water  to  the  atmosphere,  during 
the  fine  clear  nights  of  Deeember,  Janui^ry,  and 
February.  The  pans  are  made  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  water  is  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  about 
1^  inches.  A  large  number  of  vessels  of  this  kind 
are  arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  30 
or  40  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches, 
with  sugar  canes  or  the  stalks  of  Indian  com.  At 
sunrise  the  pans  are  visited,  the  ice  separated 
from  the  water,  and  packed  as  tight  as  possible 
in  a  deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened  from  the 
heat 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  fluids  in  a 
vacuum  than  in  the  atmosphere*  Dr.  CuUen  was 
the  first  person  to  apply  this  practically.  In  1755 
he  plunged  a  viol  of  ether  into  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  on  placing  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air,  the  ether  boiled  and  the  water  was  speedily 
frozen.  In  1777,  Mr.  Naime  published  his  method 
of  rendering  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver  free  from  aqueous  vapor  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  By  the  application  of  this  discov- 
ery, Professor  Leslie  in  1810  succeeded  in  freezing 
water  with  great  ease.  This  he  effected  by  intro- 
.lucing  a  siuface  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  over  which  he  placed  a 
watch-glass  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  vapor 
arising  from  the  latter  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
former.  After  a  few  strokes  of  the  piston  the  wa- 
ter was  converted  mto  a  solid  cake  of  ice,  which 
on  being  left  in  the  rarefied  medium  continued  to 
evaporate,  and  in  about  an  hour  totally  disappear- 
ed. Professor  Leslie  found  that  when  the  air  was 
rarefied  250  times,  the  surface  of  evaporation  was 
cooled  down  120°  in  winter,  and  when  onlv  50 
times,  a  depression  of  80°  or  even  100°  took  place. 
A  pleasing  philosophical  toy,  illustrative  of  the 
evaporative  power  of  a  vacuum,  is  the  Cryophoms, 
or  frost-bearer  of  Dr.  Wollaston.  This  instrument 
consists  of  two  small  glass  globes  united  by  a  tube, 
one  of  which  is  partly  filled  with  water,  but  the 
apparatus  is  perfectly  fi»e  irom  air. 


6 


^ 


The  part  of  the  apparatus  mioecnpied  by  tha 
water,  though  apparently  empty,  k  in  reality  filled 
with  aqneous  vapor,  and  thus  checks  evapor&tion 
by  its^MesBure  on  the  snr&ce  of  the  water.  No 
sooner  is  the  pressure  removed,  as  by  plunging  the 
empty  ball  mto  a  freezmg  mixtute,  (which  con- 
flenses  the  vapor,)  than  rapid  enpintimi  oon- 


mences,  and  the  water  in  the  other  ball  is  froBbes 
in  two  or  three  minutes. 

To  succeed  well  in  the  production  of  cold  in  this 
way,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  the  twtf 
fluids  should  be  pretty  near  together,  and  that  the 
acid  should  have  the  greater  amount  of  surface  of 
the  two.  The  acid  should  be  ponred  to  the  depth 
of  ^  an  inch  into  a  broad  shallow  dish  or  capsule* 
and  the  water  into  another  vessel  of  a  similar  kindj 
but  having  only  half  the  diameter  of  the  former, 
and  proportionally  shallow.  The  smaller  capenle 
may  be  supported  ovei  Uie  surface  of  the  larger  one 
by  means  <Mf  3  slender  feet  As  soon  as  the  acid 
has  acquired  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  its 
absorbent  power  is  diminished  jj^ ;  when  this  di- 
lution reaches  ^  the  reduction  is  ^V>  '^  when 
it  reaches  ^  the  cooling  power  has  diminished  about 
50}.  **  Sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  congealing 
more  than  20  times  its  weight  of  water  before  it 
has  imbibed  neariy  its  own  bulk  of  that  liquid,  or 
has  lost  about  J  of  its  refrigerating  power."  (Ure.) 
Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  become  diluted  in  thie 
way,  may  be  reoonoeutnted  by  heat 

It  has  been  discovered  that  oatmeal,  dried  near- 
ly to  brownnesB  before  a  common  fire,  and  cooled 
in  close  vessels,  may  be  substituted  for  sulphuric 
acid.  With  a  quantity  of  this  substance,  one  foot 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep.  Professor  Leslie  froze  1 
imperial  pint  of  water,  contained  in  a  hemi^heit- 
cal  porous  cup.  Ignited  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
porous  pieces,  has  also  been  successfully  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  J>r.  Ure  has  found  that  a  re- 
quisite vacuum,  may  be  produced  by  tlie  agency 
of  steam,  in  the  following  manner,  without  the  use 
of  an  air-pump ;  "  A  cast-iron  drum  of  considera- 
ble dimehsions  being  filled  with  steam  by  heating 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
pel the  air.  'When  it  is  cooled  by  the  affusion  of 
water,  a  transferrer  plate  being  attached  to  the 
stopcock  .on  its  upper  surface  would  easily  enable 
us,  without  any  air-pump,  to  efiect  oongelation  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  m  the  attenuated  atmo- 
sphere. Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  be 
one^eixtieth  of  the  iron  cylinder,  an  aeriform  rare- 
faction to  this  degree  would  be  effected  in  a  mo- 
ment by  a  turn  of  the  stopcock ;  and,  on  its  being 
returned,  the  moisture  below  would  be  cut  off,  and 
the  acid  would  speedily  condense  the  small  quan- 
tity of  vapor  which  had  ascended." 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  petformed 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
among  which  one  of  thp  most  instructive  and  amu- 
sing is  the  c<mgelati(m  of  quicksilver,  a  metal  which 
requires,  for  this  purpose,  a  temperature  of  39°  be- 
low zero,  or  71°  below  the  freezing  point  of  water. 
This  is  readily  effected  by  suspen&g  the  metal  in 
a  capsule  of  ioe  by  means  of  threads,  near  to  the 
•ur&ce  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  urging  the  rare- 
fcctkm  as  n^uch  as  posnble.  Meroury  so  frozen 
nay  be  k^  in  the  solid  state  for  several  houza. 

The  processes  of  congelation  above  detailed  ad« 
mit  of  being  applied  to  several  useful  purposes* 
especially  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  of 
the  cook  and  confectioner,  as  in  the  making  of 
ices,  Suy, 

CONGREYB  MATCHES.  L  {Prw!e9$  of 
M,  Johlofumoki.)  Put  phoaphoras  40  granunei 
into  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  with  enough  oU  of  tur* 
pantina  to  oo¥ar  it,  add  flowers  of  ralphur  10  gr.| 
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aad  pot  the  vial  into  hot  water,  (using  jDwat  eau- 
tkoa)  until  the  phosphorus  is  melted.  Then  cork 
dose  and  ag[itate  until  cold,  when  any  supernatant 
apinta  of  turpentme  must  be  poured  off  Into  thia 
polpy  maaa  the  extremities  of  the  matches  are 
dipped,  and  when  they  have  become  rather  dry, 
they  are  again  dipped  into  the  following  mixture : 
Gom  arable  30  gxanuneB,  (diatolved  in  a  little  wa- 
ter^  chlorate  of  potassa  20  grammes;  soot,  or 
▼mntlion,  (rubbed  up  with  a  few  drops  of  aloo- 
hoi,)  10  gr. ;  mix,  and  dip  the  tips  of  the  matches 
thnrein  as  before,  then  dry  them  cautiously  in  a 
wann  apartment.  These  matches  inflame  without 
Admination  (noise)  on  being  rubbed  against  any 
zooffh  surface. 

U.  (Joblorunuki)  Chlorate  of  potassa  2  parts ; 
phosphorus  4  parts ;  gum  arable  7  parts ;  gelatin 
3  paita.  Proe.  The  ^osphorus  is  divided  in  the 
pm  brought  to  the  state  of  thick  mucilage,  and 
wanned ;  the  gelatin  is  melted  and  added  to  the 
phosphoreted  mucilage.  The  chlorate  of  potassa 
ii  braised  in  a  mortar,  and  at  the  same  lime  moist- 
ened with  the  mucilage.  When  it  is  bruised  the 
whole  is  mixed  together,  and  a  paste  is  obtained, 
with  which  matches,  tipped  with  sulphur,  may  be 
embued.    They  are  then  dried  in  the  air. 

III.  {Process  of  Dr.  R,  Boettger.)  Gum  ara- 
bic  and  vermilion,  of  each  16  parts;  phosphorus 
9  parts ;  saltpetre  14  parts.  Proe.  The  phospho- 
rus must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  by 
plating  it  with  fresh  urine,  or,  still  better,  a  solu- 
tioD  of  pure  urea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  by  Liebig,  of  a  process  of  preparing  that 
rabitance  artificially,  may  now  be  easily  procured 
or  made.  Hot  water  must  be  employed  to  melt 
the  phosphorus,  and  this  part  of  the  process  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  previously  detailed.  The  minutely  di- 
vided phosphorus  thus  formed,  is  mixed  with  the 
other  articles  made  into  a  paste,  with  the  gum 
diaolved  in  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
matches  dipped  into  the  mingled  ingredients  and 
dried  They  are  then  dipped  into  a  dilute  varnish 
of  eopal,  or  a  thin  solution  of  ram  arable  contain- 
ing ealtpetre,  and  again  dried.  (Boettger's  Beitrage.) 
These  matches  are  very  superior,  and  explode 
withofut  noise. 

Remarks.  The  matches  formerly  made,  expki- 
^  with  a  crackling  noise,  and  frequently  threw 
oot  small  sparks  of  &re,  which  rendered  them  dan- 
geraus.  This  arose  from  their  containing  too  large 
a  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  An  opposite  plan 
i>  now  generally  followed,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
^  ehlorate  is  used,  or  instead  thcr^9of  saltpetre, 
^w  quantity  of  the  igniting  ingredients  has  also 
OMB  greatly  lessened,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger 
on  that  account  This  plan  answers  very  well, 
^n  the  body  of  the  matches,  whether  of  wood 
or  pasteboard,  u  property  prepared ;  but  if  this  be 
^  the  ease,  frequent  disappobtment  will  occur, 
^om  their  eoing  out  agam  immediately  after  b- 
™>Bg-  To  prevent  this,  the  matches  should  be 
Jppod  into  sulphur  previously  to  coating  them  with 
ue  composition,  unless  intended  for  cigar  frisees, 
when  they  should  be  prepared  by  soaking  them  In 
w»ter  holding  8om»  saltpetre,  bichromate  of  potash, 
***'**•  of  lead  in  solution,  preference  being  usu- 
*7pen  to  the  first  of  these  articles.  Different 
y^jpg  robstances  are  employed  to  tint  the  com- 
''■wni,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufac- 


toxer,  as  smalts,  red  lead,  vermilion,  black  osida 
of  manganese,  soot,  &e.  A  very  elegant  method 
of  reducing  phosphorus  to  a  state  of  minute  divi* 
sion,  is  to  melt  it  in  rectified  spirit,  and  agitate 
until  oold,  as  above. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  matches,  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  in  the  first  formula, 
have  been  forbidden  in  I'aris,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  ignite,  having 
led  to  several  accidents.  (See  Guloeatb  Matchbs, 
and  LuciFERs.) 

CONIA.  Syn.  Goniixc  Conicin.  Cicurran, 
dLc.  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Gieseke 
in  hemlock. 

Prep.  Distil  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  or  their  al- 
coholic extract,  with  water  and  potassa.  During 
this  process,  the  conia  passes  over  into  the  receiver 
and  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  which  also 
contains  a  little  conia  in  solution.  It  roost  be  pu- 
rified in  the  way  directed  for  the  volatile  bases. 
(See  Alkaloid.)  If  the  alcoholic  extract  be  em- 
ployed, about  ^  its  weight  of  potassa  should  be 
used. 

Remarks.  6  lbs.  of  fresh  and  9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds 
yielded  I  os.  of  conia.  (Gieger.)  40  lbs.  of  the 
ripe  but  green  seeds  yielded  2^  os.  of  hydrated  co- 
nia. (Chriatison.)  It  is  remarkably  poisonous.  One 
drop,  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  9 
minutes.  Five  drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  in  less  than  a  minute.  It  has  been 
employed  in  some  convulsive  and  i^asmodic  dis- 
eases. **  The  plaintive  cries,  the  contortions,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  have  always  pre- 
ceded death,  (caused  by  conia,)  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cruel  pains  which  this  kind  of  poisoning 
brings  on."  (Bontron-Chalard  and  Henry.) 

CONSERVES.  (From  coii«erm,  to  keep.)  In 
pharmacy,  a  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable 
matter  and  sugar,  beat  together  to  tlie  consistence 
of  a  paste.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  conserves,  is  to  preserve  the  prq>erties  of 
the  active  ingredient,  which  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  change.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia,  conserves,  as  well  as  electuaries, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  confections.  The 
term  confection  appe^,  however,  leas  appropriate 
to  some  of  them,  tlian  the  word  conserves  or  elec- 
tuary. The  word  confection  has  a  more  general 
applicatk>n,  and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  compo- 
sition, in  which  sugar  is  the  principal  ingredient 

CONSERVE  OF  ALMONDS.  (CoNSEavA 
Am TODALARUM,  P.  D.)    Coiifection  of  almonds. 

CONSERVE,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  (Cow- 
SBRVA  ANTiscoasuTiCA.  Sclle.)  Horseradish,  wa- 
ter-cress, water-trefoil,  radish  juice,  and  orange 
juice,  of  each  equal  parts ;  white  sugar  enough  to 
make  a  confection. ' 

CONSERVE  OF  ARUM.  (Wakerobin.) 
Prep.  Fresh  arum  roots  |  lb. ;  white  sugar  1^  lb. ; 
beat  together.    Diuretic  and  attennant 

CONSERVE  OF  LAVENDER.  Prep.  Lav- 
ender  flowirs  1  part;  lump  sugar  3  parts;  beat 
ti^ther. 

Remarks.  In  a  similar  way  conserves  are  made 
fi:om  various  other  leaves  and  flowers ;  but  mostly 
with  only  twice  their  weight  of  sugar.  The  above 
is  frequently  used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

CONSERVE   OF  LEMON-PEEL.      Prep 
Rasp  off  the  external  rind  of  the  lemon,  and  beat 
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il  IB  a  mortar  with  three  tunes  its  weight  of  pow- 
dered white  tagar.  (See  CoNrBOTioN  ow  Oeamos- 
FiBL.)     Tonic  and  stomachic. 

CONSERVE  OF  ORANGE^EEL.  (Con- 
SBRVA  AuRANTii,  P.  E.)  The  same  as  the  confec- 
tion of  orange-peel,  P.  L. 

CONSERVE  OF  RED  ROSES.  (CoNSBm- 
TA  Rosa,  P.  £.  and  D.)  That  of  the  Dublin 
Fhannacopoeia  is  the  same  as  the  confSection  of 
roses,  P.L.;  that  of  the  Edinhaigh  has  only  2  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  rose  petals. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSEMARY.  Prep.  1 
part  of  the  leaves  or  tops,  beaten  up  with  3  parts 
of  sugar. 

CONStlRVE  OF  SCURVY  GRASa    Syn. 

CONSIRTA  COCBLBARIJB  HoRTBHSISL      Pfef,   Beat 

1  lb.  of  the  leaves  with  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar.  Stim- 
ulant and  antiscorbutic. 

CONSERVE  OF  SLOES.  Syn,  Consbrva 
Froni  Stlvbstris,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pulp  of  sloes  1 
part ;  sugar  3  parts ;  mix. 

CONSERVE  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Conbsr- 
VA  SciLUB,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Fresh  squills  Jj ;  white 
sugar Jv;  mix.  Diuretic;  attenuant 
.  CONSERVE  OF  TAMARINDS.  Syn.  Con- 
SBRVA  Tam ARiNnoRVM.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Pnlp  of 
tamarinds  4  oz.;  white  sugar  6  ox.;  heat  by  a 
water-bath  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  mixed  and 
of  a  due  consistenee. 

CONSERVE  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Com- 
•BRVA  AssiifTHU  MARrriMi,  (P.  L.  1768.)  Prep. 
Beat  fresh-picked  leaves  of  sea  wormwood  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  first  alone, 
and  then  with  3  times  their  weight  of  refined 
sugar. 

CONSTIPATION,  (OF  THE  BOWELS.) 
Costlveness.  When  this  is  merely  accidental  or 
occasional,  a  dose  of  some  cathartic  is  the  only 
treatment  necessary,  but  when  it  is  hAhitwUf  it 
eaUs  for  Airther  attention.  The  common  causes 
of  constipation  are— The  use  of  bread  containing 
alum,  and  water  containing  lime ;  and  the  want 
•f  sufficient  exercise.  The  treatment  should  con- 
sist in  adopting  a  diet  free  from  astringents,  and 
consisting  of  a  large  portion  of  green  vegetables 
and  ripe  fruit.  Brown  bread  is  frequently  eaten 
lor  this  purpose,  and  acts  bv  the  laxative  nature 
of  the  bran  it  contains.  The  eceaeional  use  of 
laxative  and  emollient  enemata  may  be  had  re- 
couise  to,  but  their  habitual  administration,  as 
'  well  as  that  of  purgative  medicines,  by  the  month, 
m  not  to  be  recommended.  Tlie  bowels,  accus- 
tomed to  the  continual  use  of  stimulants,  act  but 
languidly,  or  scarcely  at  all,  without  their  applica- 
tion. In  females,  especially  of  the  higher  classes, 
the  want  of  proper  exercise  is  generally  the  chief 
cause  of  constipation.  With  such  persons,  a  short 
walk  two  or  three  times  daily  will  often  do  won- 
ders, particularly  if  a  little  ripe  fruit,  a  few  raisins 
or  tamarinds,  or  2  or  3  dmm  figs,  be  occasionally 
oaten. 

COPAIBA.  Syn.  Capivl  Balsam  ov  Capivl 
The  best  copaiba  is  that  imported  from  Maracaibo 
and  St  Martha,  and  is  packed  in  casks  containing 
from  1  to  1^  cwt  each,  in  large  bottles,  or  in  cyl- 
indrical tin  boxes.  Considerable  variation  exists 
in  the  color,  consistence,  and  sp.  gr.,  as  well  as  in 
the  proportion  of  oil  and  resin  yielded  by  different 
nmplss,  scarcely  any  two  of  which  exactly  agree. 


Even  the  odor,  taste,  and  transparency  vary 
dderaUy.  Brazilian  capivi  is  thin,  dear,  and  pala; 
while  the  West  Indian  is  thick,  golden  yellow,  leas 
transparent,  and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  some- 
what terebinthinate  smell.  Some  varieties  are 
opaqne,  and  continue  so,  unless  filtered.  This  is  a 
most  troublesome  operation,  unless  well  managed, 
and  withoiU  proper  precautions,  frequently  proves 
useless.  The  opacity  generally  arises  from  the 
presence  of  water,  which  is  frequently  found  mixed 
with  copaiba  when  firrt  imported.  This  it  retains 
with  great  tenacity.  The  following  is  the  pUn  I 
have  fi>und  to  answer  on  the  large  scale.  Place 
the  casks  upon  their  ends  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
leave  them  so  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  convo- 
nient  They  may  then  be  tapped  a  little  above 
the  bottom,  when  some  of  them  will  geoeraUy  be 
found  quite  transparent,  and  may  be  drawn  off 
and  vattedf  care  being  taken  to  avoid  shaking  up 
the  bottom*  Those  that  are  foul  must  be  filtered 
through  one  or  more  long  Canton  flannel  bogs, 
sunk  m  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cisteni,  placed  over  a 
suitable  receiver ;  a  few  pounds  of  coaiaely-pow- 
dsred  charcoal  being  niixed  up  with  the  firrt  5  or 
6  gallons  thrown  in.  This  will  rapidly  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  bag,  and  make  the  balsam  flow  clear 
and  pale.  The  first  runnings  should  be  returned 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent  The  bot- 
toms of  tlie  casks,  containing  the  water  or  impu- 
rities, may  be  poured  into  a  large  can  or  jar,  and 
allowed  to  deposite  for  a  few  days,  when  the  co- 
paiba may  be  poured  off  the  top,  and  filtered.  A 
sudden  cliange  of  temperature  will  frequently  turn 
a  brilliant  sample  of  this  article  opaque  or  milky ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  fit  to  send  out  by  the 
wholesale  trade,  nnless  it  will  **  etand"  this  test 
To  ascertain  this  point,  a  common  practice  is  to 
fill  a  small  bottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it 
out  of  dooif  all  night  in  an  exposed  situation.  (See 
also  Balsam  of  CorAUA.) 

COPAIBA,  ALKALINE  TINCTURE  OF. 
(Lbwis  Thompson.)  Prep.  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  car- 
bonate (formerly  subcarbonate)  of  potassa  in  1  pint 
of  water,  and  add  to  this,  balsam  of  copaiba  in  a 
thin  stream,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  until 
this,  at  first  white  and  milky,  becomes  clear  like 
jelly  or  amber,  which  wHl  generally  take  place 
when  about  a  pint  of  balsam  has  been  added ;  set 
the  mixture  aside  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  pour 
in  two  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  mix  the  whole 
together ;  the  solution  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  may 
be  flavored  with  any  of  the  essential  oib.  Sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  may  be  substituted  for  spirit  of  wine ; 
iHit  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  its  acidity  by  distiUa* 
tion  from  lime  or  potassa,  otherwise  a  decomposi- 
tion will  take  place. 

This  solution  is  compatible  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potassa,  but  is  decomposed  by 
all  earthy,  metallic,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  such  as 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  iron,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  d&c.,  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  ad- 
ministered in  conjunction  with  it  (Chemist,  iv 
510.) 

COPAIBA  AND  KALI.  Prep.  Carixmato 
of  potassa  and  water,  of  each  equal  parts ;  di^ 
solve,  and  add  gradually  transparent  baisam  of  co- 
paiba until  the  fluid,  at  first  milky,  turns  quite  clear 

COPAIBA  CAPSULES.  Gelatinons 
filled  with  balsam  of  copaiba. 
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COPAIBA  AND  RHATANY,  CAPSULES 
OF.  Rieord  hasieoommended  capsules  of  co- 
paiba, coated  with  extract  of  rhatany,  aa  much 
nperior  to  the  common  ones  of  copaiba  alone,,  in 
the  treatment  of  blenonfaoBa.  Thejr  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  either  of  the  two  following  meth- 

1.  By  immening,  for  an  instant,  the  common 
capsule  in  the  following  composition :  or, 

2.  By  forming  the  bodies  of  the  capsules  with 
the  eompotition,  instead  of  with  gelatin,  and  fol- 
loiring  the  same  manipulations  as  for  the  manu- 
(aetme  of  the  common  gelatin  capsules. 

The  Rhatany  Cmnpotitum.  Extract  of  rhatany, 
newly  prepared  from  the  root,  3  parts ;  sirup  of 
moiit  sugar  1  part;  mucilage  of  gum  arabic  1 
part.  B&lt  the  extract  and  reduce  it  in  a  water 
bath  until  sufficiently  stiffs  when  cold ;  do  the  same 
with  the  sirup  and  gum ;  then  mix  them  together 
while  hot,  but  only  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
and  at  one  time. 

These  capsules  are  said  to  ait  well  upon  the 
flomacfa,  the  tone  of  which  they  contribute  to 
improre. 

COPAIBA,  MISCIBLE.  Prep,  Mix  trans- 
parent balsam  of  copaiba  with  half  its  volume  of 
liqoor  of  potassa  of  double  strength. 

Remarke.  Different  samples  of  balsam  often  re- 
ijaire  ilightly  di£krent  <]uantities  of  the  solution  of 
potaaa ;  it  is  therefore  best  to  mix  them  gradually 
aod  cautiously  together.  Should  the  mixture  be 
opaqne,  a  little  more,  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredi- 
eiiti,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  render  it  clear.  No 
heat  ifaoald  be  used.  This  article  is  misaible  with 
water,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  milk  ;  and 
frooa  eontainfaw  all  the  volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba 
ii  a  Tery  valuaMO  preparation.  Its  activity  is  con- 
■dered  equal  to  the  balsam  itself,  and  it  is  given 
inmnilar  doses. 

COPAIBA,  MIXTURE  OF.  (Chofart.) 
Prep.  Copaiba,  alcohol,  sirup  of  Tolu,  peppermint 
water,  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jij ;  sweet 
^nitB  of  nitre  3ij.  Proc.  Rob  the  copaiba  with  the 
■rap  until  perfectly  mixed,  then  add  the  spirits, 
and  laatly  the  waters. 

COPAIBA,  SOLUBLE.  Prep.  L  Heat  mis- 
dUe  copaiba  to  the  boiling  point,  pour  it  white  hot 
mto  a  "  eeparator"  and  place  it  in  some  situation 
where  it  will  cod  slowly.  After  a  few  days  draw 
off  the  clear  portion  from  a  cock  or  hole  placed 
aear  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  observing  to  stop  the 
rtream  before  any  of  the  floating  oil  begins  to  flow 
thnmgh.  A  very  little  concentrated  liquor  of 
potaaa  added  before  applying  the  heat,  will  render 
it  mors  aoluble.  Prod.  Thick,  clear,  and  soluble 
niMre  water.    Resembles  copaiba  in  appearance. 

iL  Agitate  balsam  of  copaiba  with  an  equal 
neaflore  of  liquor  of  potassa,  (P.  L. ;)  boil  for  a 
few  mmntes  in  a  clean  tinned  copper  pan,  then 
poar  it  into  a  separator,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Thinner  than  the  last 

COPAIBA,  SPECIFIC  SOLUTION  OF. 
(FuNx'a)  Prep.  I.  Balsam  of  copaiba  2  parts ; 
iiqaor  of  potassa  (P.  L.)  3  parts ;  water  7  parts ; 
boil  it  for  2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  into  a  separator, 
•ad  allow  it  to  atand  for  5  cr  6  days,  then  draw 
it  off  from  the  bottom,  avoiding  the  upper  stratum 
tf  oil  To  the  dear  hquid  ludd  1  part  of  sweet 
firila  of  Ultra,  perfectly  tne  from  acid,  to  whkh  a 


few  drops  of  liquor  of  potassa  has  been  added* 
untU  it  slightly  browns  turmeric  paper ;  should  it 
turn  fool  or  milky,  a  very  little  liquor  of  potassa 
will  usuaHy  brighten  it ;  if  not,  place  it  in  a  dean 
separator  for  a  few  days,  and  draw  it  off  from  the 
bottom  as  before,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  brilliant 
without  filtering. 

Remarks.  Some  persons  add  the  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  while  the  sdution  is  stilh  hot,  mix  it  in  as  rap- 
idly as  possible,  and  immediately  cork  or  fasten  up 
the  vessel.  This  is  a  good  way  when  the  article 
is  wanted  In  a  hurry,  but  is  objectionable  from  the 
loss  of  spirit  thereby  occasioned,  and  the  danger, 
without  care,  of  bursting  the  separator. 

A  receipt  for  this  article,  upon  the  authority  of 
Battley,  has  been  going  the  round  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical works  for  some  yean,  but  which  produces 
a  preparation  not  at  all  resembling  "  FranVe  epe^ 
eifie  solution.**  It  is  as  follows:  *<Takel2os. 
of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  6  ox.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia ;  rub  together,  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  m- 
ter,  and  then  add  }  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.** 
(Gray's  Supplement.)  I  have  tried  this  formula, 
and  I  find  the  product  to  be  a  white  tincture, 
scarcely  flavored  with  copaiba,  and  perfectly  lim- 
pid. No  sooner  is  balsam  of  copaiba  mixed  with 
half  ite  weight  of  magnesia,  than  the  two  unite, 
and  produce  a  compound  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
Such  is  the  aflinity  of  this  earth  for  copaiba,  (co- 
paibic  acid,)  that  it  will  even  teke  it  from  caustic 
potassa.  Thus  I  find  the  solution  of  this  balsam, 
(containing  potassa,)  if  filtered  through  blotting- 
paper,  with  a  little  magnesia,  becomes  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  materially  injure  its  quality,  while 
a  glutinous  mass  is  deposited  up<m  the  sides  and 
bottom  oi  the  paper.  I  have  heen  led  to  a  notice 
of  this  subject,  fit>m  well  knowing  that  many  drug- 
gists have  adopted  this  formula,  and  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  results,  which  are,  however, 
only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  antidpated. 

COPAIBA,  SALT  OF.  Syn.  Sal  Copaiba 
There  are  two  preparations  bearing  this  name,  the 
one,  copaibic  acid,  and  the  other,  eopaibate  of  an 
alkali.  They  are  both  sold  at  ridiculously  high 
prices.  The  advertisement  of  one  of  these  prep- 
arations is  heralded  in  with  the  following  pseudo- 
philosophical  announcement : 

**  This  preparation  of  copaiba,  in  its  chemical 
and  medical  analogies,  may  be  compared  to  qui- 
nine from  bark,  the  former  being  the  tonic  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  der- 
moid structures. 

*<  This  salt  conteins  all  the  properties  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  in  a  very  concentrated  form, 
without  its  nauseating  qualities,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  may  be  administered  to  the  most  deli- 
cate constitution.*' 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  medical  men,  that 
the  active  properties  of  copaiba  reside  in  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil,  of  which  the  above  preparation  is 
destitute.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  conceive  bow, 
in  this  instence,  the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  1 
can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
several  high  authorities  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
that  both  the  viscid  and  acid  resins  of  copaiba  are 
abnost  inert,  and  that  all  the  alkaline  preparations 
of  these  substances  are  nearly  similar.  I  have 
token  the  "  sal  copaibn"  myself,  and  have  watch- 
ed its  action  on  othen,  but  have  not  been  aUe  to 
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pereeiye  any  good  eflbcU  to  result  firom  its  ad- 
miiiistratioii. 

GOFAIBIC  ACID.  Sytu  Camvig  Acid.  The 
yellow  brittle  resin  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  after  distilling 
the  oil  from  the  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  yiscid  one.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-eolution  iu  alcohol.  It  forms 
about  50^  of  the  balsauL 

Prop.  An  amber-colored,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
line, resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  may  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  tlie  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  both  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
others,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  epsom  salts. 
All  these  palts  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  Syn.  Gum  Cofai.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rhus 
copaUinum,  and  the  Eleocarpus  copalifer.  When 
of  ffood  quality,  it  is  too  hard  Co  be  scratched  by  the 
nail,  and  has  a  concboidal  fracture.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  renders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

SoLVBNTs.  I.  Caoutehoucifu ;  sparingly.  II. 
Equal  parts  of  caoutchoueine  and  alcoholf  of  *825 ; 
freely  soluble  in  Uie  cold.  III.  Abtolute  alcokol, 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  the  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  etJier.  V.  Absolute 
alcohol  H  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24 
hours.  (Unverdorben.)  VI.  Alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether  ;  and 
thb  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
Oils  of  rosemary  and  lavender,  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  IX.  Copal,  heated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  in  alcohol  and  turpentine.  XL  Dry- 
ing linseed  oil,  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  dis- 
solves copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  tlie  common  way  of  making  copal  varnish. 
XIL  Ammonia  enables  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  fire,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis.)  XIII.  Powdered  copal,  triturated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  reodera  it  a  solvent  of  copal.  ^  oz. 
•f  camphor  is  sufficient  for  1  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
Une,  which  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the 
copal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
broken  into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.  The  mixture  should  be  set  oa  « 
file  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  immediately 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other- metal,  Strang, 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  neck,  and 
capable  of  holding  3  quarts.  The  mouth  should 
be  stopped  with  a  coriic,  in  which  a  notch  is  cot  to 
prevent  the  vessel  from  bunting.  (SheldrakeL) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  may  be  made  by  pouring 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine 
mass  in  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  turpentine,  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritura- 
ting the  mixture  occanonally  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  oflf  hito  m 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copnl 
mass.    (Varley,  TiUoch's  Mag.  51.) 

*«*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  copal  shoold  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  A  fine  powder  is  a|ii 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lumps.  The  solu- 
tion of  copal,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mis- 
carries ui  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
ture of  caoutchoueine  and  alcohol  (as  in  No.  II.)  is 
«n  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtamed  by  holding 
the  gum  tiefore  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  soon  as  the 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water:  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  becomes 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratum, 
on  sieves  covered  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  montfaa. 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
ctfvpor,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
formerly  brought.)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job, 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  (Hales.)  This  metal  is  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  organie 
jungdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  (Sarzeau.)  The  copper  of  commerce 
is  principally  prepared  from  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prep,  Copper  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  copper  pyrites  is  first  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  by  which  process  "  coarse  metaC 
is  produced  ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calcination 
and  smelting,  when  ^^fine  metaV*  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undergoes  the  process  of  refining  and 
toughening. 

Prop.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8  to  8*9,  fuses  at  about 
2000°  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  poisonous. 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  solutions  of  copper  poo- 
sees  a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precij^ 
itate  with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  a 
bluish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  Prussiate 
of  potash  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  snl* 
phureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets,  a  black 
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A  polaiied  iron  plato,  immexwd  in  an  acidu* 
aoltttioii  of  copper,  becomes  coated  with  that 


Afrnt.  The  quantity,  of  copper  present  in  any 
«oaipoiuid»  may  be  estimated  by  throwingr  it  down 
from  its  eolatiott  by  pure  potaasa,  after  which  it 
BinBi  be  carefully  collected,  washed,  dried,  ignited, 
sad  weighed.  This  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
«nde  from  which  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 
■ay  be  calculated ;  every  5  parts  of  the  former 
JHTig  (as  near  as  possible)  equal  to  4  of  the  latter. 
Cspper  may  also  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
iMfAallic  siau*,  by  immennng,a  piece  of  polished 
Med  Into  the  solution,  but  tliis  method  will  not  give 
Tery  accurate  results.  Copper  may  be  separated 
frxn  lead  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
aoiotioa,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  water 
digceted  on  the  residuum  will  dissolve  out  the  sul- 
aiuUe  of  copper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be- 
jnicL  Frorai  this  solution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
ke  thrown  down  as  before.  Copper  may  be  sepa- 
lated  from  zinc  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  which 
mnll  throw  down  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
fee  disaolyed  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  as  above. 

Uses.  The  applications  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
too  well  known  to  sequire  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
Iff  4  grains  of  the  filings  were  formerly  given  in 
rileamatism,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

Ant.  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
^Mrt,  but  most  of  its  compounds  are  p<Nsonous. 
The  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
nixed  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payen,  Chevallier, 
Dnmaa)  and  the  prussiate  of  potash  have  also  been 
leeommended.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
may  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  ^  oz.  or  more 
of  the  former,  ad  libitOiL*.  Sugar  has  feilso  been 
popooed  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  Postel.) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.  With  zine  copper 
brasM;  with  tin,  bronze,  bell,  and  cannon 
metaL  An  alloy  made  with  100  parts  of  copper 
and  50  of  tin,  farms  apeculum  metal.  White  cop- 
per  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  metallic  arsenic, 
and  German  nlver  is  a  mixture  of  nickel^zinc,  and 
copper.      See  these  articles  in  their  alphabetical 


COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  L  (Neutral 
Acetate.  Sfn.  DieiiUed  Verdigris.  Binacetate 
•/Copper.  Crystallized  Verdigrit.)  Prep.  Dis- 
solve verdigris  in  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
erystallize.    It  forms  dark  green  or  blue  crystals. 

II.  {Diacetate.  Syn.  Verdigris.  JErvfo.) 
Formed  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  vapor 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Verdi- 
oaia.)     It  forms  a  green  or  Uuish-green  powder. 

IIL  {Sesquibasie  Acetate.)  The  blue  portion 
of  verdigris,  soluble  in  water. 

IV.  (Trisacetate.)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
af  verdigris. 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  .S^yn.  Schbblb's 
GaBBR.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  in  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
2  parts  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  1  of  pulverized 
azseaioos  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.  Both  solu- 
tioos  being  warm,  the  first  is  to  be  gradually 
poured  into  the  second.  The  grass-green  msoluble 
precipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water. 

COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.  Syn.  Cu- 
no-saLniATE  or  Ammonia.  Ammonuted  Copper, 
(f,  £b)    Prep.   (Ammonio'Sul^ate  of  Copper, 


P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  ^ ;  sesquicarbonate  of 
ammonia  ^m.  Rub  them  together  until  carbonio 
acid  ceases  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  in  bibuloiis 
paper  and  dry  it  in  the  air.     « 

Prop.  By  heat  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remains.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  color  of  turmeric,  and  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  renders  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

Uses.  Employed  in  pyrotechny.  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  J  to  5  grs.  in  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  dLc.,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  an 
injection  and  as  a  collyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Remarks.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  drying 
this  article,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  lose  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  weight,  but  become  of  au  inferior  coIcht. 
Both  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN-SHOT.  Prep.  Meli  :-p- 
per,  and  pour  it  in  a  small  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  small  lumps  like  i>eas  or  beans,  hence 
\ita  name. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuse  cop- 
per  with  -f^  of  its  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  salt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn.  Di- 

CARBONATB   OP  CoPPER.      MiNRRAL  GrBEN.     Prep, 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphate  of  cupper. 

Remarks.  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
malachite,  is  a  hydrated  dicarbouate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  above  formula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-green 
color.     (See  Vbrditbr.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Sub^ 
chloride.  Syn.  Dichloride  of  Copper.  Resin 
of  ditto.  White  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  filinfri,  wiUt  two  parts  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

II.  {Chloride.  Syn.  Muriate  of  Copper.  Hy^ 
drochlorate  of  ditto.  Protochloride  of  ditto.) 
Dissolve  prdtoxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  aoid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  This  salt  forms  green  needles,  is  de- 
liquescent, soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated, 
(under  400*^,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anhy- 
drous chloride  of  copper,  and  assumes  the  fomi  of 
a  yellow  powder.  The  first  of  these  prrparations 
is  sometimes  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate ; 
the  second  the  deutochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Pre- 
cipitate a  salt  of  copper,  with  neutral  chromate 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  car- 
bonate of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  from  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  anunonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chromate  of  ammonia,  is  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid,  rather  dark-green 
appearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
permanent  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  sc^ution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

.  COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed copper,  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  cob) 
water.  It  forms  small  pieces,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  the  name.  It  is  used  to  make  soln* 
tioB  of  copper. 
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kardnMB  of  the  diflbrent  Bubstaneat  m  measnrad  liy 
the  p(»wer  they  pooBeni  of  cuttiDg  or  scratching 
other  rabstancee. 

GEMS,  FACTITIOUS.  Theee  an  made  of 
▼ery  pore,  funible,  traiiflparent  and  denee  glaas, 
usually  termed  patte  or  ttrasM,  which  is  mostly 
formed  of  oxide  of  lead,  potaasa  and  silica,  with 
small  qaantitiee  of  other  ingredients  to  increase 
the  brilliancy  and  cleamen.  The  tints  are  im- 
parted by  the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  The 
beauty  of  artificial  stones  and  gems,  depends  upon 
the  tint  of  the  real  stones  beinff  exactly-imitated, 
and  upon  proper  care  andskill  being  exercised  in 
the  cutting,  polishing,  and  setting  of  them  in  their 
cases.  All  the  colored  glasses,  and  enamels,  may 
be  worked  up  into  artificial  gems.  (See  Enameui, 
Foils,  Pastbs,  Sec.) 

GENEVA.  (From  geniivre,  juniper.)  Hoi- 
lands  gin.    (See  Hollands.) 

GENTIANINE.  A  peculiar  substance  ob- 
tained by  MM.  Henry  and  Caventou  from  the  root 
of  the  common  ofllcinal  gentian,  (gentiana  Intea.) 

Pri  /.  I.  Digest  powdered  gentian  root  in  ether 
for  2  or  3  days  with  agitation,  filter)  evaporate, 
dissolve  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  again  evaporate ;  re- 
dissolve  in  alcohol  or  ether,  filter,  and  crystaUize. 

II.  Digest  gentian  root  (in  powder)  in  ether  for 
two  days  and  nights,  filter,  evaporate  nearly  to 
dryness;  add  alcohol  to  the  yellow  crystalline 
mass  thus  obtained  until  it  no  longer  becomes 
colored ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  redissolte  in  weak 
alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  again  to  dryness ;  dissolve 
in  water,  add  some  calcin^  magnesia,  boil,  filter, 
digest  the  sediment  in  ether,  and  evaporate. 

Remarks,  Gentianine  forms  golden  yellow  crys- 
tals, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  very  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether.  It  is  a  strong  aromatic  letter,  in 
doses  of  gr.  ij ;  the  tincture  is  mostly  used.  Ac« 
cording  to  the  researches  of  TronunsdorflT  and  Le- 
conte,  the  above  substance  is  composed  of  gentisin, 
gentianite,  and  sufirar. 

GENTIANITE.  The  BrrrER  nuNciFLE  of 
Gentian.  It  has  not  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
purity.  It  may  be  procured  combined  with  a  por- 
tiou  of  sugar,  by  digesting  the  alcoholic  extract  of 
gentian  in  water,  throwing  down  the  gentisin  with 
lead,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid  to  remove  any  traces  of  lead,  filtering  and 
evaporating.  It  may  be  further  purified  by  diges- 
tum  in  ether. 

GENTISIN.  Syn,  Gbntisic  Acid.  This  is 
obtained  from  the  alcoholic  extract  of  gentian  by 
digestion  in  water,  and  in  alcohol,  evaporating  the 
tincture,  and  treating  the  residuum  with  ether. 
By  repeated  re-solutions  in  alcohol  it  may  be  ob- 
tained under  the  form  of  pale  yellow  needles.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases. 

GILDING.  Syn.  Dordre,  {Fr)  Vergoldung, 
{Oerm,)  The  art  of  covering  the  surfaces  of 
bodies  with  a  thin  film  of  gold,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasiDg  their  durability  or  improving  their  ap- 
pearance. 

GILDING,  BOOK.  The  giU  letters  and 
figures  on  the  leather^  cloth,  and  silk  covers  of 
hooks,  are  formed  by  sprinkling  or  dusting  finely 
powdered  gum  masticb  over  the  surface  to  be  gild- 
ed ;  an  iron  or  brass  tool  bearing  the  design  upon 
Its  face  is  then  heated  to  a  proper  temperature, 
and  pressed  upon  a  piece  of  leaf  gold,  which  slight- 


ly adheres  to  it ;  the  two  an  Hmh  traaaferred  ta 
the  cover,  and  the  tool  is  gently  pressed  on  it,  by 
which  means  the  mastich  softens,  and  retains  ths 
gold.  The  loose  gold  and  powdered  mastich  am 
then  dusted  off  with  a  brush.  The  gold  will  ad* 
hers  to  leather  without  the  use  of  mastich,  hot  the 
gilding  is  ooneeived  to  he  more  durable  when  it  is 
employed. 

The  edges  of  the  leaves  s/  hooks  and  reams  of 
paper  are  first  cut  perfectly  smooth  in  the  cnttia| 
press,  and  then  thinly  washed  with  a  solution  oc 
isinglass  in  weak  spirit,  or  with  a  varnish  made  of 
4  parts  of  Armenian  bole  and  1  part  of  powdered 
sugar-candy,  mixed  up  to  a  proper  consistenos 
with  white  of  egg.  The  coating  is  allowed  to  diy, 
and  is  then  smw^ed  with  a  wet  rag,  after  which 
the  gold  leaf  is  applied  and  polished  with  the  bor^ 
nisher. 

GILDING,  BUTTON.  This  species  of  gild- 
ing has  been  already  noticed.  (See  p^  149.)  I 
shall,  therefore,  only  remark  here,  that  when  th» 
process  is  property  conducted,  12  dozen  (1  groa.* 
of  buttons,  of  one  inch  in  diameter,  may  be  psr* 
fectly  gilded  on  both  sides  with  only  5  gnins  of 
gold.  By  an  Act  of  Pariiament,  which  I  believe 
is  still  unrepealed,  this  is  the  smallest  portion  ef 
gold  permitted  to  be  used  for  a  grass  of  buttons  of 
tiie  above  size,  but  a  less  quantity  than  5  grahw  is 
frequently  employed.  The  mass  of  the  finest  kind 
of  buttons,  and  other  small  articles,  have,  however, 
during  the  last  few  years  been  gilded  by  means  of 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  bicarbonate  of  po- 
tassa.    (See  Elkington's  Patent  Gilding.) 

GILDING,  BURNISHED.  This  is  princi- 
pally applied  to  the  frames  of  pictures  and  miiRMv, 
and  to  similar  objects.  It  is  performed  by  givnsig 
the  wood,  first,  a  coating  of  good  size,  and  next, 
several  successive  coats  of  size  thickened  with 
finely-powdered  whiting,  Spanish  white,  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  until  a  good  face  is  produced ;  observing 
to  let  each  coat  become  quite  dry,  and  to  rub  it 
perfectly  smooth  with  fine  glass-paper,  before  the 
application  of  the  following  one.  When  the  proper 
*  face*  is  obtained,  the  surface  is  thinly  and  evenly 
ffone  over  with  gold  size,  and  when  this  is  nemrlf 
dry,  the  gold  leaf  is  applied  and  afterwards  bur- 
nished. 

GILDING,  CHEMICAL.  This  term  is  ap 
plied  to  those  methods  of  gilding  in  which  the  gold 
adheres  to  the  surface  from  chemical  affinity,  and 
not  from  the  intervention  of  some  glutinous  sub- 
stance. The  latter  method  is  call^,  by  way  of 
distinction,  "  mechanical  gilding." 

GILDING,  COLD.  This  is  performed  by 
softening,  annealing,  and  polishing  the  artieles 
(copper  or  brass)  to  be  gilded;  and  then  applying 
the  following  powder  by  friction  with  a  piece  oi 
cork  moisteaed  with  a  solution  of  salt  in  water ; 
after  which  the  work  is  burnished  with  a  piece  ef 
hemathe or polid^d steel. — Powder:  Pure  goldS 
drs. ;  pure  copper  1  dr. ;  nitro-muriatic  acid  10  oc ; 
dissolve,  imbue  clean  linen  rags  with  the  edotMiai 
dry,  bum  them  and  carefully  collect  the  ashesi 
which  contain  the  gold  in  a  state  of  minute  divisieik 

GILDING,  DISTEMPER.  This  ■  a  method 
practised  by  the  French,  that  resembles  BcntNisBEt 
Gilding,  excepting  in  being  vastly  more  compB* 
cated.  This,  as  well  as  Burnished  Gilding}  is  ap* 
plied  to  wood,  plaster,  and  marble. 
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GILDING,  ELKINGTON'S  PATENTr  Syn. 
BotmsT^B  FnocEaB,  Anqia-GbiuIan  Gildimo. 
Proe,  1.  {The  Gilding  liquid.)  Fine  p[old  5  oz. 
(troy;)  nitro-mariatic  acid  53  oz.  (avoudapois ;) 
diBBolYe  by  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  until  rcNl 
or  yellow  vapon  cease  to  be  evolved ;  decant  the 
dear  liquid  into  a  suitable  veeBel ;  add  distilled 
water  4  sallona ;  pure  bicarbonate  of  potaasa  20 
lbs. ;  and  boil  for  two  hours.  %*  The  nitro-mU- 
liatic  acid  is  made  with  pure  nitric  acid  (sp.  gr. 
1^45)  21  oz. ;  pure  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*15)  17 
«. ;  and  dittilled  water  14  oz. 

3.  (TkeOading.)  The  articles,  after  bemg  per- 
fectly  cleaned  from  scale  or  grease,  and  receiving 
a  proper /ac«,  are  to  be  suspended  on  wires,  dipped 
mto  the  liquid  boiling  hot  and  moved  about  there- 
in, when,  in  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute,  de- 
pending on  the  newness  and  strength  of  the  liquid, 
the  requisite  coating  of  gold  will  be  deposited  on 
them.  By  a  little  practice  the  time  to  withdraw 
the  articles  is  readily  known ;  the  duration  of  the 
fanmenion  required  to  produce  any  given  eflfoct 
mdaally  increases  ^B  the  liquid  weakens  by  use. 
When  properly  gilded,  the  articles  are  withdrawn 
from  the  solution  of  gold,  washed  in  dean  water, 
and  dried;  after  which  they  undergo  the  usual 
operatioo  of  coloring,  dec  (See  Gilouco,  wash.) 
A  dead  appearance  is  produced  by  the  application 
to  the  articles  of  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury previoudy  to  the  immernon ;  or  the  deaden^ 
ing  may  be  given  bv  applying,  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  to  the  gilded  surface  and  then  expelling 
the  mercury  by  heat  (This  process,  though  pat- 
ented by  Mr.  £lkington  in  England,  and  claimed 
as  hit  own  invention,  was  in  reality  discovered 
■nd  first  practised  by  M.  Bonnet,  a  foreigner.) 
Articles  thus  gilded  do  not  bear  friction  and  the 
operations  of  being  put  in  color,  (mise  en  couleur,) 
•0  well  as  those  gilded  by  the  mercurial  process,  or 
even  by  electricity. 

GILDING,  FRICTION.  This  consists  in  the 
application,  by  friction,  of  gold  in  a  minutely  di- 
vided state,  to  the  surface  of  the  copper  or  brass, 
preriottsly  cleaned  and  brightened.  (See  Giu>ino, 
Coldl) 

GILDING,  GRECIAN.  Proe,  Sal  anunoniac 
and  corrosive  sublimate,  equal  parts,  are  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  gold  made  with 
this  menstruum;  after  dight  concentration  the 
liquid  is  applied  to  the  surface  of  silver,  which  im- 
mediately becomes  black,  but  on  being  heated  ez- 
hibita  a  grilded  surface. 

GILDING,  JAPANNER'S.  This  is  done  by 
covering  the  surface  with  oil  size  thinned  with 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  then  gently  daubixur  on 
gold  powder  with  a  puff  of  wwh-leather.  This 
gives  the  appearance  of  frosted  gold.  (See  Gild- 
bo  PowDEa.) 

GILDING,  LEAF.  This  term  is  applied  to 
die  gilding  ef  paper,  vellum,  &c.,  by  applying 
kaf  gold  to  the  surface,  previously  prepared  with 
a  coating  of  gum-water»  size,  or  white  of  egg.  It 
is  HBBally  finished  with  an  agate  bnmidier. 

GILDING,  LETTER.  The  letters  of  dgn- 
boaidi  and  dmilar  ornamental  gilding  for  out£or 
wofk*  ia  done  by  first  covering  the  desq^  with  yd- 
low  or  cold-odor  paint,  then  with  oil  gdd  dze,  and 
when  Uiis  is  nearly  dry  applying  ue  leaf-gold, 
•hMrviag  to  shield  tt  prapeify  from  it»  wind,  lest 


it  be  blown  away  or  become  crumpled  before  be- 
ing properly  attached.  This  gilding  is  usually 
varnished. 

GILDING  LIQUOR.  Syn,  Gildek's  Picklb 
Prep.  Alum  and  common  sdt,  of  each  1  oz.; 
purified  nitre  2  oz. ;  water  \  pint ;  used  to  impart 
a  rich  color  to  gold  surfaces,  principally  trinketii 
Its  application  i^ould  not  be  too  long  continued, 
as  it  dissolves  a  small  portion  of  the  gold.  For 
common  purposes  it  is  best  used  diluted  with  water 

GILDING  METAL.  The  metal  employed 
for  gilding  is  usually  brass,  or  a  mixture  of  brass 
and  copper.  The  following  alloys  have  been  re« 
commended : — 

I.  Copper  6  parts ;  brass  1  part 

IL  Copper  4  parts ;  Bristd  brass  1  part 

III.  Copper  13  parts ;  old  Bristol  brass  3  parts ; 
tin  14  parts. 

GILDING  OF  LEATHER. «  The  finer  dass 
of  leather  gilding  has  been  already  noticed  under 
Book  Gilding.  For  common  work,  eilver  leaf  is 
usually  applied  to  the  surface,  previoudy  covered 
with  size  or  white  of  egg,  and  after  being  burnish- 
ed down  and  dried  is  covered  with  gold-colored 
lacquer.  Tinfoil  is  frequently  employed  for  in- 
ferior woA,  or  such  as  is  not  required  to  be  elastic. 

GILDING,  OIL.  This  species  of  gilding  may 
be  divided  into  severd  operations. — 1.  The  surface 
is  prepared  by  a  coating  of  whitdead  in  drying  oil. 
— ^3.  Another  coat  is  given,  made  with  calcined 
whitdead  or  masisoot  ground  in  linseed  oil  and  tur- 
pentine; 3  or  4  coats  of  this  mixture  are  often 
given,  observing  to  carefully  smooth  off  each  coat 
with  pumice  or  shave  grass  before  the  application 
of  the  following  ones. — 3.  The  Gold  Color,  or 
paint,  is  next  applied.  It  is  usually  very  adhesive 
gold  size,  or  the  bottom  of  the  pot  or  dish  in  which 
painteiB  wadi  their  brushes.  For  this  purpose  it 
is  thoroughly  ground  and  strained.— 4.  When  the 
gold  color  becomes  partidly  dry  and  sufficiently 
tenacious,  the  gold-leaf  is  applied  and  pressed  on 
with  a  wad  of  cotton,  wood,  or  a  soft  brush. — 5, 
A  thin  coat  of  spirit  varnish  is  now  given,  and  the 
object  is  cautiously  passed  over  a  chafing  dish  of 
charcod,  observiug  to  avoid  stopping  the  motion 
of  the  piece  while  doing  so,  as  it  would  then  be- 
come <Uscolored  and  blistered.  The  work  is  usud- 
ly  finished  off  with  a  coat  of  pde  dl  varnish.  For 
outdoor  gilding,  the  whole  of  the  varnishing  pro- 
cess is  generally  omitted.  This  species  of  pJding 
is  applied  to  woodwork,  plaster,  metd,  du;. 

GILDING  OF  POLISHED  METALS.  L 
Polished  iron  and  steel  may  be  readily  gilded  by 
applying  an  ethered  solution  of  gold  to  the  surface 
with  a  camd-hdr  penciL  The  ether  flies  off  and 
leaves  the  sorface  coated  with  gold ;  it  must  then 
be  polished  with  a  burnisher.  In  this  way,  any 
fancy  device  or  writing  m^  be  executed  on  steel 
or  iron.  This  spedes  of  giliung  is  not,  however,  so 
durable  as  the  following: — 

II.  Apply  gold  leaf  to  the  surface  of  pdished 
iron,  steel,  or  copper,  heated  to  a  bluish  tint,  press 
it  on  gently  with  the  burnisher,  avoiding  breaking 
or  injuring  the  gold  ;  again  expose  it  to  a  gentle 
heat,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fiveh  leaves  ^ 
gdd,  until  the  gilding  has  |UM]uired  a  proper  thick- 
ness ;  then  let  it  cool  and  polish  it  with  the  bur 
nisher.  (See  Goto,  Liquid.) 
GILDING  OF  PORCELAIN,  GLASS,  &o 
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This  is  performed  by  blending  powdered  gold  with 
gum  water  and  a  little  borax,  and  applying  it  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil ;  the  article  is  then 
heated  sufficiently  hot  in  an  oven  or  furnace,  by 
which  means  the  gum  is  burnt,  and  the  borax 
vitrifying  cements  the  gold  to  the  surface.  When 
cold  it  is  polished  off  with  a  burnisher.  Names, 
dates,  or  any  fancy  device  may  thus  be  perma- 
nently and  easily  nxed  on  glass,  china,  earthen- 
ware, &c. 

GILDING  OF  SILK,  &c  Silks,  tatins, 
woollens,  ivory,  bone,  ^c,  may  be  readily  gilded 
by  immersing  them  in  a  solution  of  nitro-muriate 
(terchloride)  of  gold,  (1  of  the  salt  to  3  or  4  of  wa- 
ter,) and  then  exposing  them  to  the  action  of  hydro- 
gen gas.  The  latter  part  of  the  process  may  read- 
ily ^  performed  by  pouring  some  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  zinc  or  iron  filings,  in  a  bottle,  and 
placing  it  undev  a  jar  or  similar  vessei,  Inverted, 
at  the  top  of  which  the  articles  to  be  gilded  are  to 
be  suspended. 

The  foregoing  experiment  may  be  very  prettily 
and  advantageously  varied  as  follows  :  —  Paint 
flowers  or  other  omamentB  with  a  very  fine  camel- 
hair  pencil,  dipped  in  the  above-mentioned  solution 
of  gold,  on  pieces  of  silk,  satin,  &c.,  and  hold  them 
over  a  Florence  flask,  from  which  hydrogen  gas  is 
evolved,  during  the  decomposition  of  the  water  by 
sulphuric  acid  and  iron  filmgs.  The  painted  flow- 
ers, &c.  in  a  few  minutes  will  shine  with  all  the 
splendor  of  the  purest  gold.  A  coating  of  this 
kind  will  not  tarnish  op  exposure  to  the  air,  or  in 
washing. 

GILDING  OF  SILVER.  Silver  is  usually 
gilded  by  brushing  it  evenly  over  with  an  amalgam 
of  gold,  submitting  it  to  heat  and  burnishing.  (See 
Gilding,  Wash.) 

GILDING  POWDER.  Syn,  Gold  Powder. 
Gold  Bronze.  Prep.  I.  Heat  an  amalgam  of 
gold  until  the  mercury  be  all  volatilized.  If  the 
quantity  be  considerable,  the  process  should  be  so 
conducted  as  to  save  the  mercury. 

II.  Dissolve  gold  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  then 
precipitate  it  with  a  solution  of  pure  protosulphate 
of  iron ;  wash  and  dry  the  powder.  A  good  pro- 
cess. 

III.  Grind  gold  leaf  with  honey  by  means  of  a 
stone  and  mnller,  until  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  then  wash  away  the  honey  and  dry  the 
gold. 

Uses,  j'C.  Pondered  gold  is  employed  in  gildin? 
by  the  japanners  and  by  artists.  It  is  either  sold 
in  powder  or  made  up  into  shells.  (See  Gold 
Powder.) 

GOLD  SHELLS.  The  previous  article  ground 
up  with  earn  water,  and  spread  upon  the  insides  of 
shells.     Used  by  artists. 

GILDING  SIZE.  Syn.  Gilder's  Stzb.  Gold 
Size.  Gold  Color.  Prep,  I.  {OU  size.)  Drying  or 
boiled  oil  thickened  with  yellow  ochre,  or  calcined 
red  ochre,  and  carefully  reduced  to  the  utmost 
smoothness  bv  grinding.  It  may  be  thinned  with 
oil  of  turpentine.  Improves  by  age.  Used  for  oil 
gilding 

II.  {Water  size)'  Parchment  or  isinglass  size, 
mixed  with  finely-ground  yellow  ochre.  Used  in 
burnished  or  distemper  gilding. 

GILDING,  TALBOT'S  PATENT.  By  this 
pro(5efls,  gilding,  silvering,  and  platinizmg  are  per- 


formed by  adding  a  solution  of  gallic  acid  in  water 
ether,  or  alcohol,  to  a  solution  of  gold,  silver  or 
platina,  and  immeisin?  therein  the  metallic  Bub> 
stances  to  be  gilded,  which  must  be  allowed  to  re- 
main immersed  until  sufficiently  coated.  The  ar- 
ticles must  be  well  cleaned  and  polished  befon 
being  placed  in  the  solution. 

GILDING,  THREAD.  Gold  thread  is  men- 
ly  a  thread  of  yeHow  silk  covered  with  a  very  thin 
flatted  wire  of  gold,  by  means  of  a  property  ar* 
ranged  revolving  wheel. 

GILDING,  VARNISH.  This  is  oil  plding 
applied  to  equipages,  picture-frames,  furniture,  Slc^ 
the  surface  being  highly  varnished  and  polished 
before  it  receives  the  size  or  gold  color  ;  and  after 
the  gilding  has  become  quite  dry,  a  coat  of  qurit 
varnish,  fumed  with  the  chafing-dish  as  above,  is  ap- 
plied, followed  by  2  or  3  coats  of  the  best  copal  var- 
mati,  after  which  the  work  is  carefully  polshed  with 
tripoli  and  water.    (See  Furniture,  Varnisbeo.) 

GILDING  VARNISH.  Syn.  Gilder's  Var- 
nish. Gilder's  Wax.  Prep.  Beeswax  4  ot; 
verdigris  and  sulphate  of  copper,  «.i  ?ach  1  oz. ;  mix. 

II.  Beeswax  4  oz. ;  verdigris,  red  ochre,  and 
alum,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  to  give  a  red 
gold  color  to  water-gilding. 

GILDING,  VOLTAIC.  Gilding  by  the  moist 
way ;  or  by  communicating  a  negative  electric 
state,  by  means  of  a  feeble  hydro-electric  current 
to  the  metal  which  is  sought  to  be  gilded,  and  wfaicb 
Is  immersed  in  a  dilute  solution  of  gold. 

Proc.  I.  Pour  a  neutral  solution  of  chloride  et 
gold,  containing  not  more  than  from  ^  to  1{  of 
gold  into  a  glass  cylinder,  whose  lower  extremity 
is  hermetically  closed  with  moistened  gut-skin,  and 
introduce  the  cylinder  into  a  vessel  wliich  contains 
some  water  very  slightly  acidulated  with  a  few 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  cylinder  should  be 
supported  so  as  to  prevent  its  lower  suH'ace  from 
resting  immediately  on  the  bottom  of  the  larger 
vessel.  It  is  necessary  to  carefully^ clean,  or  even 
polish,  the  surface  of  the  metal,  whether  of  silver 
or  brass,  that  we  desire  to  gild,  lest  a  portion*  of  it 
should  be  left  ungilt  To  attain  this  end,  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  place  the  metal  for  a  few 
moments  in  contact  with  zinc,  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  so  that  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged  on  its 
surface ;  after  which  it  must  be  well  washed.  In 
order  to  gild  an  object,  it  must  be  fixed  or  suspend- 
ed by  a  platina  wire,  to  the  other  extremity  of 
which  is  attached  a  plate  of  zinc  ;  this  done,  plunge 
the  article  to  be  gilt  in  the  solution  of  gold,  axid  th« 
zinc  plate  into  the  acidulated  water.  The  power 
of  the  electric  current  may  be  moderated  at  willy 
by  immersing  more  or  less  of  the  zinc  plate,  so 
that  no  hydrogen  may  be  disengaged,  and  in  this 
esse  the  chloride  of  gold  is  atone  decomposed. 
After  a  minute,  the  article  to  be  gilt  is  withdrawn, 
wiped  dry  with  a  fine  linen  cloth,  rubbed  a  little, 
and  again  immersed.  After  two  or  three  immsr- 
sions  the  metal  will  be  found  to  be  sufiScientlj 
gilded.    (M.  de  la  Rive.) 

II.  {Process  of  M.  Louyet)  *  This  consiBta  ia 
employing  a  strong  ablution  of  bisulphuret  of  gold 
in  cyanuret  of  potassium  and  a  powerful  electric 
current  The  bisulphuret  is  prepared  by  either 
passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solutioa 
of  bichloride  of!  gold,  or  by  adding  to  a  solution  of 
the  latter  anotisr  of  hydrosolphnret  of  anunoni^ 
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Saasafras  chliM  1  lb. ;  ginger  bruised  4  oz. ; 

3 gallons;  simmer  onSl  reduced  to  9  gal- 
j  then  add  treacle  16  lbs.,  rectified  spirits  7 
^nd  laudanum  1  pint 

Opium  i  oz. ;  treacle  5  lbs. ;  boiling  water 

disBoWe,  and  add  rectified  spirit  }  pint ; 

eanafras  J  dr. ;  cloves,  mustard  seed,  of  each 

;  ooriandeis  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each  1  dr. ; 

for  a  week. 

\  Caraway,  coriandeis,  and  aniseed,  oL  each 
;  water  6  gallons ;  distil  5  gallons,  and  add 

28  Iba ;  mix,  then  add  laudanum  1  quart, 
«1  of  sassafras  1  oz.  previously  dissolved  in 
spni  1  gallon. 

rkt.  The  above  forms  are  those  commonly 

t  in  the  drug  trade.    This  cordial  is  anodyne 
aarcotic,  and  is  commonly  given  to  children 
with  wind  or  colic.    Its  frequent  and  ex- 

OK  has  sent  many  infants  prematurely  to 

re.  Gray  says, "  It  is  chiefly  used  to  pre' 
tie  crying  of  children  in  pain  or  Haroing" 
dose  is  I  of  a  teaspoonf ul  and  upwards,  ac- 

to  the  age  of  the  child. 
RDIAL,  GOUT.    Prep,  Rhubarb,  senna, 

'  r  seed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  cochineal, 

2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  saffron,  of  each  1 

EUHDs  2i  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gaU 

^  digfest  for  14  days.    Used  in  gout  and  rheu- 

DoH.  1  tablespoonful  to  ^  oz.     It  is 

ic  and  fl%htly  laxative. 
RDIAL,  HORSE.    Prep.  Compound  tmc- 
of  benzoin  1  pint ;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
sad  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix ; 

in  Bateman's  bottles,  and  seal  them. 
RDIAL   LEMON.     Prep,    Digest  2  oz. 
of  &e8b  and  dried  lemon  peel,  and  1  oz.  of 
onuge  peel  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  a 
(;  itrain  with  expression,  add  clear  soft  water 
iiiiice  it  to  the  desired  strength,  and  lump  su- 
u  the  proportion  of  2|  lbs.  to  9  lbs.  to  the  gal- 
The  addition  of  m  little  orange-flower  or  rose- 
improves  it, 

)RDIAL,  LOVAGE.  Prep.  Fresh  roots  of 
^  2  oz. ;  fresh  roots  of  celery  and  sweet  fen- 
^  each  1  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  caraway  \  oz. ; 
spirit  3  gallons ;  digest  for  7  days,  add  wa- 
l  pUon ;  distil  off  2}  gallons ;  add  water  to 
<t  of  the  desired  strength,  and  sweeten  with 
A?ar.  To  the  above  ingredients  some  per- 
uid,  before  disUllatioi^,  }  oz.  of  firesh  valerian 
ukI  1  drachm  of  oil  of  savine. 

DIAL,  NERVOUS.    (BaoDuii*s.)  Prep, 
of  gentian,  calumba,  cardamoms,  and 
compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  steel 
of  each  equal  parts.    Tonic  and  stomachic. 
WIAL,  ORANGE.    Like  lemon  cordiaU 
fresh  orange  peel  to  the  gallon. 
^RDL\L,  PEPPERMINT.    8yn.  Sfortb- 
CoaoiAi.    Eao  de  Chassburs.    Prep,  Add 
ih  oa  of  peppennmt  2  oz.  to  rectified  spirit  of 
1  qoart,  agitate  well  m  a  corked  bottle,  ca- 
of  holding  3  pints  or  more,  then  pour  it  mto 
'  having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  gal- 
«U  36  gallons  of  perfectly  white  and  fla- 

proof  spirit,  agitate  well  for  10  minutes, 
Mi42cwt  of  tlw  best  refined  lump  sugar, 
^  *^   disMlved  in  twice  its  we^t  of  pure 

rain  water;  rummage  well,  and  further 
"uBcient  clear  ram  water  t«  make  up  the 


whole  quantity  to  exactly  100  gallons ;  agam  rum- 
mage well ;  add  2  oz.  alum,  dissolved  in  1  quart  of 
rain  water,  and  a  third  time  agitate  for  15  mm- 
utes,  after  which  put  in  the  bung  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  sale. 

Remarksi  The  ahov/B  produces  a  beautiful  arti* 
cle,  provided  the  oil  of  peppermint  he  of  good 
quality,  the  sugar  double  refined  and  stove-dned, 
and  the  cask  one  that  will  not  give  color.  To 
ensure  the  first,  the  oil  should  be  purchased  of 
some  known .  respectable  dealer.  That  prepared 
at  Mitcham,  iSurrey,  and  hence  called  "  Mitcham 
•U  of  peppermint"  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
best  flavored,  and  though  more  than  double  the 
price  of  the  foreign  oil,  is,  in  the  long  run,  nluch 
the  cheapest  The  sugar  should  be  sufficiently 
pure  to  dissolve  in  a  wine  glassful  of  clear  soft 
water,  without  injuring  its  transparencyt  and  the 
cask  should  be  a  fresh-emptied  gin  pipe,  or  one 
properly  prepared  for  gin,  as  if  it  give  color  it  will 
spoil  tlie  cordial.  If  Uiese  particulars  be  attended 
to,  the  product  will  be  a  clear  transparent  liquor 
as  soon  as  made,  and  will  not  require  fining ;  but 
should  there  be  the  slightest  q[>acity,  some  alum 
may  be  added  as  above,  which  will  clear  it  down. 
Sotoe  persons  add  more  oil  of  peppermint,  others 
leas,  than  the  quantity  I  have  ordered,  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  sugar,  must  depend  upon  the 
taste  of  the  purchasera,  and  the  price  the  liquor  is 
to  be  sold  aL  The  product  is  100  gallons  of  cor« 
dial  at  64  u.  p.,  which  is  the  strongest  usually  sent 
out  A  sunilar  plan  may  be  followed  for  the  mauu- 
facturo  of  any  other  cordial  liquor,  the  saiue  prin- 
ciples and  operations  being  common  to  all. 

CORDIAL,  Sia  WALTER  RALEIGH'S. 
Syn.  SiA  W.  Rai.e^oh*s  Confection.  Anon atic 
DO.  Prep,  Fresh  summits  of  rosemary  and  juni- 
per berries,  of  each  1  lb. ;  cardamom  seeds,  zedoa- 
ry,  and  saflruu,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1^  gal- 
lons; digest  for  a  fortnight,  express  and  strain; 
evaporate  to  2^  lbs.  and  add  Gascoigne's  powder 
1  lb. ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves 
1  oz.,  white  sugar  2  lbs.,  mix  well  together. 

Rewutrks,  The  above  formula  is  that  for  the 
original  aromatic  confection.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's own  receipt  was  far  more  complicated. 

CORDIAL,  SPORTSMAN'S.  Syn,  Eau  dx 
CoAssxuRS.  Prep.  Peppermint  water  and  recti- 
fied spirits  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  lump  sugar  i 
lb.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  and  add  it  to 
the  spirit 

CORDIAL,  WARNER'S.  Prep,  Rhubarb 
^ ;  senna  {iss ;  saffion  3j ;  liquorice  root  3iv ;  rai- 
sins lb.  j ;  rectified  spirit  lb.  iij :  digest  for  a  fort- 
night   liaza^ve. 

CORK.  Sym  Coekib.  The  lichen  omphalodes 
made  into  balu.    Used  to  dye  wool 

CORKS.  The  coounon  practice  of  employing 
inferior  corks  for  the  purpose  of  stopphi^  the 
mouths  of  bottles,  m  often  productive  of  considera- 
ble loss,  from  the  air  being  only  partially  excluded, 
and  the  contents  suffisring  m  consequence.  I  once 
saw  a  large  "  bin**  of  valuable  wine  become,  in 
less  than  a  year,  little  better  than  sour  Cape,  from 
the  parsimony  of  its  owner  on  this  point,  uid  I  have 
frequently  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  chem* 
ical  preparations  from  a  similar  cause.  The  besi 
corks  are  those  called  ** velvet  corks"  and  of  thes9 
the  finest  qualities  are  imported  tnm  iPrance. 
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tage^  are  united  of  the  combiiiation  of  4he  gold 
with  the  copper,  and  of  an  almost  unlimited  thick- 
ness of  gold.    (Comptes  Rendus,  July,  1843.) 

The  decomposition  cell  should  be  made  of  gltitt 
or  porcelain,  and  preferably  of  the  form«r»  be* 
cause  it  admits  more  easily  of  the  inspection  of 
the  process.  It  should  also,  for  economy's  sake,  be 
of  such  a  form  as  to  permit  the  objects  to  be 
gilded,  to  be  covered  with  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  gold.  In  reference  to 
the  battery  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  feebler 
and  more  constant  its  isction,  the  greater  is  the 
solidity  of  the  gilding,  and  its  degree  of  adhesion 
to  the  gilded  surface.  In  many  eases,  however, 
comparatively  powerful  electro-currents  are  em- 
ployed, for  the  sake  of  expedition ;  but  the  process 
thereby  becomes  more  difficult  to  manage  with 
success.    (See  Elbctrotypk,  &c.) 

GILDING,  WASH.  Syn.  Watbr  Gilding. 
Mercurial  do.  Amalqak  do.  This  consists  in 
the  application  of  a  thin  coating  of  amalgam  of 
gold  to  the  metallic  surface  to  be  gilded,  and  in 
the  volatilization  of  the  mercury  by  heat  It  is 
the  usual  method  of  gilding  articles  of  copper  and 
its  alloys,  and  possesses  great  beauty  and  durabili- 
ty, when  properly  executed.  The  process  consists 
of  several  operations ;  viz^ — 

1.  {The  amalgam,)  Put  1  part  of  fine  gold 
into  an  iron  crucible,  apply  heat,  and  when  faintly 
red  add  8  parts  of  mercury,  agitate  with  an  iron 
rod,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  gold  b  dissolved, 
pour  it  (cautiously)  into  an  earthen  vessel,  con- 
taining water.  The  anudgam  must  be  next 
squeezed  in  chamois  leather  to  separate  the  run- 
ning mercury,  and  the  latter  must  be  preserved 
for  a  future  operation,  as  it  contains  a  portion  of 
gold.  The  solid  or  semi-solid  amalgam  is  then 
preserved  for  use. 

2.  {The  mercurial  tolutian.)  Dissolve  10  parts 
of  mercury  in  11  parts  of  aquafortis,  (sp.  gr.  1*33,) 
and  dilute  the  solution  with  25  times  its  weight  of 
water. 

3.  (Annealing.)  The  article  of  bronze,  copper, 
or  brass  is  prepared  by  setting  it  among  burning 
charcoal  or  peat,  observing  to  heat  it  equally  untU 
it  acquires  a  cherry  red  color  in  the  dark,  when  it 
is  allowed  to  cool  slowly  in  the  air. 

4.  {The  decapage  or  tcouring,)  The  article  is 
next  soaked  in  water,  strongly  soured  with  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  to  which  a  little  salt  has  been  added, 
until  the  film  of  oxide  is  dissolved  off  or  loosened ; 
it  is  then  rubbed  bright  with  a  stiff  brush,  washed 
in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  dry  with  clean  sawdust 
or  bran,  when  a  very  smooth  dull  surface  is  ob- 
tained, if  the  process  has  been  well  conducted. 

5.  {Application  of  the  amalgam,)  A  fine  brass 
wire  brush  {scratch^brush)  is  now  dipped  into  the 
mercurial  solution,  next  drawn  slopingly  over  a 
lump  of  amalgam  of  gold,  and  then  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  article  to  be  gilded,  and  this  process  is 
repeated  until  a  sufficient  coating  of  the  amalgam 
has  been  thus  given  to  the  alloy. 

6.  {The  firing.)  The  article  is  now  gradu- 
ally heated  by  exposing  it  to  burning  charcoal, 
during  which  time  it  is  kept  turning  about  to 
disUibute  the  heat  equally.  When  the  amalgam 
is  properly  fused  on  the  surfkce,  the  piece  is  with- 
drawn from  the  fire  and  rapidly  brushed  and  rub- 
bed over  in  every  direction  with  a  stiff  kuig*hatied 


brosh,  to  equalize  the  soifaoe;  it  is  then 
slowly  heated  as  belbre,  untU  the  whole  of  the 
mercury  is  volatilized.  During  this  time  sboold 
any  defects  be  observed  in  the  gilding,  it  ia  re- 
paired by  additional  applications  of  the  amsJgnm 
to  such  parts,  without  removing  the  piece  fnm 
the  fire.  When  the  whole  of  the  mercury  is  dima 
off,  the  piece  is  washed  in  vinegar*  and  water,  and 
then  in  pure  water. 

7.  {Epargner.)  The  parts  of  the  pieoe  thst  am 
to^  be  bumi^ed  are  protected  with  a  miztiire  cf 
Spanish  white,  sugar-candy,  and.  gnm,  mixed  ly 
with  water ;  it  is  next  dried  and  heated  to  expel 
any  remaining  particles  of  mercury,  and  tfaea 
plunged  while  hot  into  water,  acidulated  wth 
sulphuric  acid,  washed,  and  dried. 

8.  {Bumiehing.)  This  is  done  with  banushsa 
of  bloodstone  or  hemaUte,  ^vppeivaxo  vinegar  and 
water,  and  skilfully  nibbed  backwards  and  Isr- 
wards,  until  a  sufficient  polish  is  produced.  Hie 
piece  is  then  washed  in  pure  water,  wiped  with 
soft  linen,  and  dried  over  a  chafing-dish  of  charcoal 

9.  (Deadening.)  The  parts  to  be  bumisbed 
are  covered  or  protected  as  abeve,  and  tfaen  heat- 
ed until  the  protection  becomes  partially  caibooiiad 
aud  brown ;  the  remaining  surface  is  then  coveiad 
over  with  a  mixture  of  if  um,  salt,  and  nttra,  and 
the  piece  is  again  heated  until  the  latter  miztnxa 
runs  and  becomes  glassy ;  it  is  then  withdrawn^ 
plunged  into  water,  and  the  coating  cleaned  offj 
it  is  next  wariied  in  very  weak  nitric  acid,  llien  in 
pure  water,  and  lastly  wiped,  and  dried  in  a  atova. 

10.  {Coloring.)  a.  {Red  gold  color.)  Tbs 
article  to  be  |[Uded,  after  being  coated  with  the 
amalgam,  as  in  the  5th  operation,  is  to  be  gantiy 
heated,  and  while  hot,  covered  with  giidor^t 
wax ;  it  is  then  "  flamed"  over  a  wood  fire  and 
strongly  heated,  during  all  which  tune  it  is  kept  m. 
a  state  of  continual  motion,  to  equalize  the 
of  the  fire  on  the  surface.  When  all  the 
sition  has  burned  away  the  piece  is  plunged 
water,  next  cleaned  with  the  scratch-brnsh 
vinegar,  and  then  washed  and  burnished.  Ta 
bring  up  the  beauty  of  the  color,  the  piece  is  aoni^ 
times  washed  with  a  strong  sdution  of  vcidigiis  itt 
vinegar,  next  gently  heatod,  phmged  while  hat 
into- water,  and  then  washed,  first  in  vinegar,  ar 
water  soured  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  in  pom 
water;  it  is  lastly  burnished,  and  again  washed 
and  dried.--^.  {Or  malu  color.)  This  is  given  hf 
covering  the  parts  with  a  mixture  of  powdered 
hematite,  alum,  common  salt,  and  vmegar, 
applying  heat  until  the  coating  blackens, 
the  piece  is  plunged  into  cold  water,  rubbed 
a  brush  dipped  in  vmegar,  or  water  ttaom^» 
sqyred  with  nitiio  acid,  again  washed  in  pmm 
water,  and  dried.  During  this  process  the  paitf 
not  to  be  in  **  or  molu  col^'  should  be  prctectea  ^ 

Remarke.  Great  care  should  be  taken  by  tkP 
workmen  at  mercurial  gilding  to  avoid  the  fnmi% 
as  they  exercise  a  most  pernicious  eSSeoi  npoD 
health.  By  the  adoption  of  the  furnace  ini 
by  M.  D*  Arcet  this  evil  is  obviated,  as  the 
of  the  volatilized  mercury  is  carried  off)  and 
condensed  for  further  use.  In  this  way  the 
patkin  of  the  water-gilder  is  rendered  as  he 
as  most  other  trades.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  bo«i^ 
ever,  that  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
against  theaa  fiinuuMa»  *ii*i  *Im»  jnitfffftwioa  *i 
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[Fruof.] 

As  the  vine,  which  has  long 
twined  its  grac/ful  foliage 
about  the  oak/  and  been 
lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will 
when  the  hardy  plant  is  rift 

ed  by  the  thunderO^olt, 
cling  round/  it  with  4s 
caressing  tendrils,  and  bind 

Aits    shattered  boughs  up) 

so  is  it  AO^^^^I^^ft^^^^^Y< 
by  j^rovidence,  that  woman, 


''I 

I 


who  is  the  mere  depend  ^t 

and  ornament  of  man  in  &» 

happier  hours,  should  ^  his 

stay  and  solace.j 

(^When  smitten  by 
sudden    calamity/  winding 

herself  H  into  the  rugged 

recesses  of  his  ^iature,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  droop- 
iiig  ^h^eA-,  ftnd  binding  up 
the  broken  heart  [It  also 
is  ji^interesting  to  notice  how 
some  MINDS  seem  almost  to 
create  themselves,  springing 

up  un^e^A '  sund  working  their 
solitary  butjirresistible  way,  a 
through /a  thousand  obsta- 
cles/ /Nature  seems,  &c 

IRWING. 


The  tame  eorreeted : 

Aa  the  vine,  which  has  long  twmed  its  graceful 
foUafire  about  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  int« 
sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  nfted  by 
the  thundeibolt,  c;liug  round  it  with  its  caressing 
tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it 
beautiliilly  ordered  by  Providence,  that  WOMAN, 
who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and 
solace  when  smitten  by  sudden  calamity ;  winding 
herself  into  the  rugged  recesses  of  his  nature,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  drooping  head,  and  binding 
up  the  broken  heart. 

It  also  is  interesting  to  notice  how  eame  minds 
seem  almost  to  create  tuimsbltbs,  springing  up 
under  every  disadvantage,  and  working  their  *<  sol- 
itary but  irresistible  way,"  through  a  thousand  ob- 
stacles.   Nature  seems,  &c 

lavixck 

Explanation  of  the  marks. 

I.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  in  italiee. 
3.  When  a  letter  is  turned  upside  down. 

3.  The  substitution  of  a  comma  for  another  point 
or  letter. 
.4.  The  insertion  of  a  hyphen ;  also  marked  -/ 

5.  When  letters  should  be  close  together. 

6.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  omitted. 

7.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  to  Roman. 

8.  9.  Two  methods  of  marking  a  transposition ; 
when  there  are  several  words  to  be  transposed, 
and  they  are  much  intermixed,  it  is  a  common 
plan  to  number  them,  and  to  put  the  usual  mark 
in  the  margin. 

10.  Substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  small  letter. 

II.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  from  small 
letters  to  capitals. 

12.  The  transposition  of  letters  in  a  word. 

13.  The  substitution  of  one  word  for  another. 

14.  When  a  wMd  or  leUer  is  to  be  inserted. 

15.  When  a  paragrajrfi  occnis  impn^>eriy. 

16.  The  insertion  of  a  semicolon. 

17.  When  a  space  or  quadrat  stands  up,  and  is 
seen  along  with  the  type. 

18.  When  letters  of  a  wronff  fount  are  used. 

19.  When  words  crossed  off  are  to  remain. 

SO.  The  nuik  far  a  paragraph,  when  its  oom* 
mencement  has  been  neglected.  Sometimes  the 
sign  [,  or  f ,  or  the  word  "  break"  is  used,  instead 
of  the  syllables  '«  New  Par/* 

31.  For  the  msertbn  of  a  space  when  omitted. 

S2.  To  change  capitals  to  small  letters. 

38.  To  change  small  letters  to  small  capitals. 

34.  When  lines  or  woids  are  not  straight 

35, 36.  The  msertion  of  inverted  commas^  The 
^KwliM^e  is  naiilarly  marked. 

37.  The  insertion  of  a  period  when  onitted,  or 
m  place  of  another  point  or  letter. 

38.  Snbatitntion  of  one  letter- for  another. 

38.  llbe  method  of  maikinr  an  aminion  or  In* 
aeition  when  too  long  for  the  nde  mnigin. 
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CORROSION,  PREVENTION  OF.  The 
best  means  of  preventing  the  corrosion  of  metals  is 
first  to  (Up  the  articles  into  very  dilute  nitric  acid, 
and  afterwards  to  immerse  them  in  linseed  oil,  al- 
lowing the  superfluity  ot  oil  to  drain  off;  they  are 
by  this  means  very  effectively  preserved  from  rust 
or  oxidation.    (W.  J.  Lander.) 

COSMETICS.  (Cosmeticat  from  Zoc/ii^,  J 
adorn.)  Any  external  application  used  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  or  restoring  the  beauty. 
The  term  is  generally  understood  to  refer  to  sub- 
stances applied  to  the  cuticle,  to  improve  the  color 
and  clearness  of  the  complexion;  but  some  wri- 
ters have  included  under  this  head,  every  topical 
application  to  promote  the  personal  appearance. 
Hence  cosmetics  may  be  divided  into  three  kinds, 
viz.: — Cutaneous  cosmetics,  or  those  applied  to 
the  skin ;  hair  cosmetics,  or  such  as  are  employed 
to  promote  the  growth  and  beauty  of  the  hair ; 
and  teeth  cosmetics,  or  such  as  are  used  to  cleanse 
and  beautify  the  teeth.  The  present  article  will 
be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  first  of  these 
divisions,  referring  the  reader  to  the  separate  heads 
— hair  dyes,  pomatums,  pommades,  depilatorieSy 
dentifrices,  tooth  powders,  ^c,  for  information 
respecting  the  remainder. 

Cutaneous  Cosmetic&  The  most  rimple  and 
universally  employed  cosmetics  are  soap  and  wa- 
ter, which  at  once  cleanse  and  soften  the  skin. 
Soap  containing  a  full  proportion  of  alkali,  exer- 
cises a  solvent  power  upon  the  cuticle,  a  minute 
portion  of  which  it  dissolves ;  but  when  it  contains 
a  small  preponderance  bf  oily  matter,  as  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  milder  toilet  soaps  now  do,  it 
mechanically  softens  the  skin  and  promotes  its 
smoothness.  Almond,  Naples,  and  Castile  soaps 
are  esteemed  for  these  properties,  and  milk  of 
roses,  cold  cream,  and  almond  powder,  (paste,) 
are  used  for  a  similar  purpose.  To  produce  an 
opposite  efiect,  and  to  harden  the  cuticle,  spirits, 
astringents,  acids,  and  astringent  'salts  are  com- 
monly employed.  The  frequent  use  of  hard  wa- 
ter has  a  similar  effect.  The  application  of  these 
articles  is  generally  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen- 
ing or  preserving  any  given  part  against  the  action 
of  cold,  moisture,  ttc. ;  as  tlie  lips,  or  manrniSB, 
from  chapping,  or  the  hands  from  contracting' chil- 
blains; but  in  this  respect,  oils,  pommades,  and 
other  oleaginous  bodies,  are  preferable. 

Another  class  of  cutaneous  cosmetics  are  em- 
ployed to  remove  freckles  and  eruptions.  Among 
the  most  innocent  and  valuable  of  these,  is  Gow- 
land's  lotion,  which  has  long  been  a  popular  arti- 
cle, and  deservedly  so,  for  it  not  only  tends  to  im- 
part a  delightful  softness  to  the  skin,  but  is  a  most 
valuable  remedy  for  many  obstinate  eruptive  dis- 
eases, which  frequently  resist  the  usual  methods 
of  treatment.  Bitter  almonds  have  been  recom- 
mended to  remove  freckles,  (Celsus,)  but  moisten- 
ing them  with  a  lotion  made  by  nnxmg  I  oz.  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  and  a  teaspoonfid  of  mu- 
riatic acid,  with  7  or  8  os.  of  water,  is  said  to  do 
this  more  efieetaally.  A  safe  and  excellent  cos- 
metie  is,  an  infusion  of  horseradish  in  cold  milk. 
(Withering.) 

Skin  paints  and  stains  are  employed  to  give 
an  artificial  bloom,  or  delicacy  to  the  akin.  Rouge 
and  carmine  are  the  articles  most  generally  used 
to  ooDununicate  a  red  color.    The  former  k  the 


onl]f  cosmetic  that  can  be  employed,  without  i 
jury,  to  brighten  a  lady's  complexion.  The  latti 
though  possessing  unrivalled  beauty,  is  apt  to  ii 
part  a  sallow  ness  to  the  skin  by  frequent  n 
Starch  powder  is  employed  to  impait  a  white  ta 
and  is  perfectly  harmless.  The  American  laifii 
who  are  very  fond  of  painting  their  necks  whh 
use  finely-powdered  magnesia,  which  is  aaoth 
very  innocent  substance.  Several  metallk;  ca 
pounds,  as  trisnitrate,  subchloride,  and  oxide  • 
bismuth,  (peari  white,  Fard's  white,  &&,)  cail 
nate  of  lead,  (flake  white,)  white  precipitate,  & 
are  frequently  used  to  revive  faded  compleiioo 
but  they  are  not  only  injurious  to  the  skin,  bat  i 
asspoisons,  if  taken  up  by  the  absortients.  Ti 
nitrate  of  bismuth,  (pearl  white,)  probably  t! 
least  injurious  of  these  articles,  has  caused  Sft 
modic  tremblings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  a 
ing  in  paralysis.  (Vogt  Pharm.)  The  emplopnt 
of  liquid  preparations,  containing  sugar  of  lei 
which  are  conftnonly  sold  under  the  name  of  m 
of  roses,  cream  of  roses,  &c.,  is  equally  injorioi 
Another  disadvantage  of  these  white  metal 
preparations  is,  that  they  readily  turn  black,  wk 
exposed^  to  the  action  of  sulphureted  bydroig 
gas,  or  the  vapors  of  sulphur,  whkh  freqoeal 
escape  into  the  apartment  from  coal  fires.  Th( 
are  many  instances  recorded,  of  a  whole  eompsi 
being  suddenly  alarmed,  by  the  peariy  compiexi 
of  one  of  its  belles  being  suddenly  tiansfonn 
into  a  sickly  gray  or  black.  A  friend  of  the  « 
ter*s  was  once  startled  at  a  Christmas  psity' 
observing  tlie  one  side  of  a  lady's  face  and  bm 
which  was  exposed  to  the  fire,  become  discola 
in  this  way,  and  was  so  amused  on  leaning  t 
cause,  that  he  has  since  played  two  or  three  j«l 
of  the  kind  on  some  petulant  old  ladies,  remu 
able  for  the  great  attention  they  pay  to  their  t 
let  In  conclusion  it  may  be  remarked,  Chat  I 
best  purifiers  of  the  skin  are  soap  and  wati 
followed  by  the  use  of  a  coarse  cloth,  in  oppi 
tion  to  the  costly  and  soft  diapers  that  are  oa 
monly  employed;  and  the  beet  btautifiert,  \ 
HEALTH,  EXERCISE,  and  GOOD  TEMPER. 

COSMETIC,  SIMPLE.  Prep.  Soft  sotf 
lb. ;  melt  over  a  slow  fire  with  a  gill  of  sweet  ( 
add  half  a  teacupful  of  fine  sand,  and  stir  1 
mixture  together  until  cold.  The  slielly  saa-eii 
sifted  ftmn.  the  shells,  has  been  found  better  tl 
that  which  haa  no  shells. 

Remarks,  This  simple  cosmetic  has,  for  sen 
yean  past,  been  used  by  many  ladies  who  are 
markable  for  the  delicate  sodftneas  and  whitsi 
of  their  hands,  which  they,  in  a  great  measi 
attribute  to  the  use  of  iL  Its  cheapness  is  a  stn 
recommendation. 

COUGH.  The  sudden  and  violent  «xpali 
of  air  from  the  lungs.  It  is  generally  symp 
matie  of  other  afiections,  but  is  sometimes  idiflj 
thic.  Many  cases  of  cough  depend  upon  the  i 
tension  of  catarrh  to  the  trachea  and  hroliek 
which  thus  become  loaded  with  mucus  or  phlef 
which  they  endeavor  to  throw  oflT  by  the  conv 
sive  effort  called  coughing.  In  some  cases  I 
caused  by  a  vitiation  uid  inspissation  of  the  «ea 
tions,  arising  from  the  imperfect  action  of  the  t 
sorbents ;  &m  is  the  common  canse  of  th«  < 
cough  of  old  people.  Idiopathic  coagh  m  not « 
sidered  dangerous  in  itselfi  or  while  numii^ 
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w&gmlair  ooime,  but  it  k  olUii  prodnetiTe  of  most 
BoriooB  ooimqiienoes,  by  miperiiMlucmg  the  inflam- 
matioii  of  some  organ,  or  laying  the  foundation  of 


Coagh  18  Mimetiroea  attended  by  oopiout  expec- 
tanition»  and  at  other  times  exiate  without  any ;  it 
has  hence  been  difltingoiehed  into  moitt  or  tnueous 
eoogfa,  and  dry  cough. 

Treat,  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
cough  oomuts  in  allaying  the  irntati<m  as  much 
as  posible,  by  demulcents  and  wcpectorants,  as 
maeilaginous  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  upon 
the  glottis,  and  sympathetically  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronchis.  Among  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned, almond  milk,  bwley  water,  refined  Spanish 
joiee,  gum  arabic,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
made  into  lozenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
innoceut  and  conyenlent  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
ihape  of  lozenges,  3  or  9  of  which  may  be  sucked 
whenevvr  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  li?ht  diet 
dwahl  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  slightly  re- 
lazed  by  mild  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  i^an  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Dorer's 
powders,  and  extract  or  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
squill  piU.  When  a  cough  k  troublesome  at  night, 
and  unattended  with  fever,  a  small  dose  of  lawia- 
■am,  or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
test,  will  generally  procure  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  d^  cough  Uie  mote  stimulating  expecto- 
rants are  useful,  as  garlic,  ammoniacmn,  styrac, 
and  benzoin,  oombin«l  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
tives, as  henbane,  hemlock,  and  opium.  A  dia- 
phoretic opiate  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  cough  of  old  people. 

COUGH,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  tX)R. 
L  {DraugktgJ)  a.  Sunp  of  poppies  1  deasert- 
^oonful ;  antimonial  wine  20  jdrops ;  mix  for  a 
dose,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed.  b.  Laudanum  30  drops ;  vinegar  and  honey, 
ef  each,  a  dessert-spoonful ;  ipecacuanha  wine  35 
drops ;  mix  for  one  dose,  as  last 

II.  {Emulmon,)  Milk  of  almonds  4  oz. ;  sirup 
ef  squills  and  tolui  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Do»e.  A 
taUespoonfid  every  2  hours. 

III.  {Mixtures.)  a.  Tincture  of  tolu  i  Oz. ; 
oaregoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squills,  of  each, 
)  OZ. ;  sirup  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dote. 
1  teaspoonful  in  barley  water,  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome,  h.  Milk  of  ammoniacum  4  oz. ; 
■mp  of  squills  3  oz. ;  mix.  A  tablespoonful  3  or 
4  times  daily,  for  the  couffh  of  old  persons,  e, 
^Br,  Munro'e.)  Paregoric  J  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 
and  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  mix.  Dote. 
A  teaspoonful  night  -and  morning,  or  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,  d. 
{Dr.  RadcUff*8.)  Simp  of  poppies,  sirup  of  aquflls, 
and  paregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.    Dose,  As 


COUBfARINE.  The  ihigrant  volatile  princi- 
pls  of  the  tonka  bean,  the  di|Sera  odorata  of  Wil- 
denow.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
by  aloohoL    It  crystalizes  in  small  prismsi 

COWHAGE.  i9yn.  CowrroH.  Doucbispobksl 
Tbm  down  which  grows  upon  the  pods  of  the  mu- 
■nna  pmriens.  (Dolichos  proriens.)  It  occasions 
vJUent  ilcfauxg,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
' '  If  irfaloh  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  sohition  of 


given  vitriol  or  oQ.  It  «s  frequently  administered 
as  a  vermifuge,  made  into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  simp,  or  honey,  for 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  for  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  Inisk  purge. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  dun-cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  they  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  hornless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  and  gore 
others,  should  be  immediately  broad  tipped.  There 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holderaess  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middling  size,  great  'milkers,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  milk  is  required,  and  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famous  breeds  be  desired, 
one  of  each  may  be  sriected,  namely,  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color;  nevertheless,  in  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  lea 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
ers, and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  takb  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  their  beef. 

Feeding.  There  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastu- 
rage for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
go(Mi  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepers  of  the  metropolis  have  dairy -farais  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  turned  out  a 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  except  during; 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brewen^ 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  dec.,  and  great  care  is 
taken  that  they  get  fresh  air,  and  exercise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  difierent  to  mudi. 
that  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  from  cows  kept 
in  stables,  cellars,  and  other  confined  situations, 
and  which  are  seldom  "Aipplied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that  man- 
gel-wuivel,  so  commonly  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
is  insufficient  as  an  article  of  food.  He  found  that 
a  cow  fed  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  less 
than  her  ordinary  quantity.  Before  giving  turnips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  Im  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  suik 
gle  damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhaps 
sp<Hl  a  whole  dairy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Eeonmny  of  a  cow.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  summer,  and 
fhnn  a  ton  to  a  ten  and  a  half  of  hay  m  the  win* 
tor.    A  cow  may  be  aflssred:  3  pedts  of  earroi* 
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psroehre  any  good  efifeeU  to  result  firom  its  ad- 
miniBtration. 

OOFAIBIC  ACID.  Syn,  CArmc  Acid.  The 
yellow  brittle  resin  of  balsam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  after  distilling 
tlie  oil  from  the  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  yiscid  one.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  alcohoL  It  forms 
about  50(  of  the  balsam. 

Prop.  An  amber-colored,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
luie,  resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  may  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  uito  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
is  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  nitrate  of 
stiver,  both  being  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
others,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  epsom  salts. 
All  these  tmlta  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  Syn.  Gum  Copal.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, which  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rhus 
copallinum,  and  the  ElsDocarpus  copalifer.  When 
of  good  quality,  it  is  too  hard  Co  be  scratched  by  the 
nail,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  renders  U  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

SoLVBNTS.  I.  Caoutehoucine ;  sparingly.  It. 
Equal  parts  of  caoutehoucine  aud  alcohol,  of  -825 ; 
freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  III.  Absolute  alcohol, 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  the  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  ether.  V.  Absolute 
alcohol  1^  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24' 
hours.  (Uuverdor^n.)  VI.  Alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether  ;  and 
this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
OiU  of  rosemary  and  lavender ^  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
pensive for  general  use.  IX.  Copal,  heated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  in  alcohol  and  turpentine.  XI.  Dry- 
ing  linseed  oil,  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  dis- 
solves copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spurits  of 
turpentine  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  tlie  common  way  of  making  copal  varnish. 
XII.  Ammonia  enables  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  fire,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis.)  XIII.  Powdered  copal,  triturated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  rendera  it  a  solvent  of  copal.  ^  oz. 
•f  camphor  is  sufficient  for  I  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, which  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the 
copal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
hroken  into  very  sma21  pieces,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.    The  mixture  should  be  set  «■  a 
file  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  inunediatsly 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other- metal,  ftmngt 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  neck,  and 
capable  of  holding  2  quarts.    The  mouth  Aould 
be  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  ii  cot  ts 
prevent  the  vessel  from   bunting.    (Sbeldndke.) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  may  be  made  by  pouring 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fias 
mass  in  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  tnrpeatioe,  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritoia- 
ting  the  mixture  occasionally  in  the  conne  of  ths 
day.    Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  off  into  a 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  toipm- 
tine  may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  copal 
mass.     (Varley,  Tilloch*s  Mag.  51.) 

*«*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  oopal  sboold  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  A  fine  powder  is  apt 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lumps.  The  sola* 
tion  of  copal,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  sl^ 
tended  with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mil- 
carries  in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
ture of  caoutehoucine  and  alcohol  (as  in  No.  II.)  ii 
an  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtained  by  holding 
the  gum  before  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  soon  ss  the 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water:  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  becomei 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratum, 
on  sieves  covered  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  montfai 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
K^vpor,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  wu 
formerly  brouglit)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  bees 
known  to  the  roost  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Bras, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job, 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  (Hales.)  This  metal  is  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  organic 
kingdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  bkwd 
of  animals.  (Sarzeau.)  The  copper  of  commerce 
is  principally  prepared  from  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prep.  Copper  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  co;^er  pyrites  is  first  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  by  which  process  "  coarse  metoT 
is  produced  ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calciuatioa 
and  smelting,  when  "fine  metaP*  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undergoes  the  process  of  refinuig  and 
toughening. 

Jrrop.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8  to  8*9,  fuses  at  aboot 
2000°  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  more  or  less  poisonous: 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  solutions  of  copper  pos- 
sess a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precip- 
itate with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  a 
bluish-white  precipitato,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  solution.  PnuBate 
of  potash  gives  a  reddidi-brown  precipitate^  sul- 
pbureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphurets,  a  black 
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n.  iA  polUnd  iron  plate,  immexwd  in  an  acidu- 
m  aotution  of  copper,  becomes  coated  with  that 

Nlal. 

Ettiwu  The  quantity,  of  copper  present  in  any 
■ipoond,  may  be  estimated  by  throwing  it  down 
■n  its  Bolatiou  by  pure  potassa,  after  which  it 
mt  be  carefully  collected,  washed,  dried,  i^ted, 
■1  weighed.  This  will  give  the  quantity  of  the 
ode  from  whidi  its  equivalent  of  metallic  copper 
my  be  calculated ;  every  5  parts  of  the  former 
Mng  (as  near  as  possible)  equal  to  4  of  the  latter. 
Rapper  may  also  be  precipitated  at  once  in  the 
HAailic  state,  by  iromerBing.a  piece  of  polished 
tiel  into  the  solution,  but  this  method  will  not  give 
lay  accurate  results.  Copper  may  be  separated 
kom  lead  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  nitric 
■lotion,  and  evaporating  to  dryness,  when  water 
Ipifled  on  the  residuum  will  dissolve  out  the  sul- 
flMte  of  copper,  but  leave  the  sulphate  of  lead  be- 
iiid.  From  this  solution  the  oxide  of  copper  may 
b  thrown  down  as  before.  Copper  may  be  sepa- 
Itted  from  zinc  by  sulphnreted  hydrogen,  which 
■ill  throw  down  a  sulphuret  of  copper,  which  may 
kilinolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  treated  as  above. 

(aim.  The  i4>|riieations  of  copper  in  the  arts  are 
In  veil  known  to  sequire  notice.  In  medicine,  3 
« 4  pains  of  the  filings  were  formerly  given  ui 
dwumatinn,  and  to  prevent  hydrophobia. 

AnL  Copper  in  the  metallic  state  appears  to  be 
«ert,  bat  most  of  its  compounds  are  poisonous. 
The  antidotes  are,  the  white  of  egg,  milk,  or  flour 
■iied  with  water.  Iron  filings  (Payeu,  Cbevallier, 
Duiobs)  and  the  prusaiate  of  potash  have  also  been 
neommended.  A  drachm  or  more  of  the  latter 
aay  be  taken  dissolved  in  water,  and  ^  ez.  or  more 
if  the  former,  ad  UbitUir.  Sugar  has  blso  been 
fnpoaed  as  an  antidote.  (Duval,  Postel.) 

COPPER,  ALLOYS  OF.  With  xine  copper 
Ivmiirsft;  with  fin,  bronze,  hell,  and  cannon 
intaL  An  alloy  made  with  100  parts  of  copper 
•id  50  of  tin,  fernis  speculum  metal.  White  cop- 
ftr  m  foraied  by  the  addition  of  metallic  aiseuic, 
•ad  German  tilver  is  a  mixture  of  nickelTsinc,  and 
iMfiper.  See  these  articles  in  their  alptwhetical 
Ipiacea. 

COPPER,  ACETATES  OF.  I.  {Neutral 
Autate,  Syn.  Distilled  Verdigris.  Binaceiate 
•f  Copper.  CrystaUized  Verdigris.)  Prep.  Dis- 
■oive  verdigris  in  vinegar,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and 
cryitaUize.    It  forms  darii  green  or  blue  crystals. 

U.  {Diaeetate.  Syn.  Verdigris,  ^rufo.) 
Fonned  by  exposing  sheets  of  copper  to  the  vapor 
of  acetic  acid,  in  a  warm  situation.  (See  Verdi- 
nia-)    It  forms  a  green  or  bluish-green  powder. 

m.  {Sesquibasic  Acetate.)  Ijie  blue  portion 
•f  ▼enUgris,  soluble  in  water. 

^'  {Trisacetate.)  The  green  insoluble  portion 
•fTerdiffris. 

COPPER,  ARSENITE  OF.  Syn.  Schebl«'s 
vtisN.  Prep.  Mix  a  solution  of  2  parts  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  m  44  of  water,  with  a  solution  of 
«  pacta  of  potash  of  commerce,  and  1  of  pulverized 
^BNuooB  acid,  also  in  44  of  water.  Both  sdu- 
Uona  being  warm,  the  fiist  is  to  be  gradually 
P«u«d  rnio  the  second.  The  grasa-green  insoluble 
P"Kipitate  is  to  be  washed  with  water. 

COPPER,  AMMONIURETED.  Syn.  Cu- 
JJJ^'JJ^UTE  OP  Ammonia.  Ammoniated  Copper, 
(r.  £.)   Prep.  (Ammonith-sulphate  of  Copper, 
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P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  copper  ^ ;  scsqtiicarbonate  of 
ammonia  JisL  Rub  them  together  until  carbonic 
acid  ceases  to  evolve,  then  wrap  it  up  in  bibuloos 
paper  and  dry  it  in  the  air.     « 

Prop.  By  heat  ammonia  is  evolved,  and  oxide 
of  copper  remains.  Its  aqueous  solution  changes 
the  color  of  turmeric,  and  a  solution  of  arsenious 
acid  renders  it  green.    (P.  L.) 

Uses.  Employed  in  pyrotechny.  It  has  been 
given  in  doses  of  J  to  5  grs.  in  chorea,  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  &c.,  but  it  is  principally  employed  as  an 
injection  and  as  a  collyrium,  in  opacity  of  the  cor- 
nea. 

Remarks.  Great  care  must  be  taken  in  drying 
this  article,  as  it  is  apt  not  only  to  loae  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  weight,  but  become  of  an  inferior  color. 
Both  the  ingredients  should  be  separately  reduced 
to  powder  before  mixing. 

COPPER,  BEAN -SHOT.  Prep.  Mell  :-p- 
per,  and  pour  it  in  a  small  stream  into  boiling  wa- 
ter. It  is  in  small  lumps  like  peas  or  beans,  hence 
\\Xb  niune. 

COPPER,  BLANCHED.  Prep.  Fuse  cop- 
per  with  -^^  of  its  weight  of  neutral  arsenical  s&lt, 
under  a  flux  of  calcined  borax,  charcoal,  and  pow- 
dered glass. 

COPPER,    CARBONATE    OF.     Syn.   Di- 

CARBONATE   OP  CoPPER.      MlNERAL  GrEEN.     Prep. 

Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa  to  a 
hot  solution  of  protosulphate  of  cop|)er. 

Remarks,  The  beautiful  green  mineral  called 
maUuhite,  is  a  hydrated  dicarbonate  of  copper.  If 
the  solution  of  copper  in  the  abave  formula  be  em- 
ployed cold,  the  precipitate  has  a  bluish-green 
color.     (See  Verditer.) 

COPPER,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Sub^ 
chloride.  Syn.  Dichloride  of  Copper.  Resin 
of  ditto.  White  muriate  of  ditto.)  Distil  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  copper  filinfri,  witlt  two  parts  of 
corrosive  sublimate. 

II.  {Chloride.  Syn.  Muriate  of  Copper.  Hy^ 
drochlorate  of  ditto.  Prolochloride  of  ditto.) 
Dissolve  pr6toxide  of  copper  in  muriatic  aoid, 
evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  This  salt  (ormB  green  needles,  is  de* 
liquescent,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  when  heated, 
(unde)r  400°,)  loses  its  water,  and  becomes  anhy- 
drous chldride  of  copper,  and  assumes  the  form  of 
a  yellow  powder.  The  fint  of  tlieee  preparations 
is  sometimes  called  the  protochloride  or  muriate ; 
the  second  the  deutochloride. 

COPPER,  CHROMATE  OF.  Prep.  Pre- 
cipitate a  salt  of  copper,  with  neutral  chromate 
of  potash ;  or  dissolve  hydrated  peroxide  or  car* 
bouate  of  copper  in  chromic  acid.  Caustic  ammo- 
nia dissolves  this  salt,  forming  a  magnificent  dark- 
green  liquid,  irom  which,  by  the  admixture  of 
spirit  of  wine,  ammonio-chromate  of  copper,  or 
cupro-chromate  of  ammonia,  is  disengaged  in  the 
form  of  a  powder  of  a  splendid,  rather  dark-gieen 
appearance.  The  readiest  way  of  preparing  this 
permanent  and  beautiful  color,  is  to  add  solution 
of  chromate  of  potash  to  ammoniacal  sulphate  of 
copper. 

.  COPPER,  FEATHER-SHOT.  Prep.  Melt- 
ed copper,  poured  in  a  small  stream  into  cold 
water.  It  forms  small  pieces,  with  a  feathered 
edge,  hence  the  name.  It  is  used  to  make  solo* 
tiom  of  copper. 
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nie  dnig^  in  the  city,  produces  an  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  saffron,  caasia,  and  turmeric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardamoms  I  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
boles  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
fectly mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
ing  great  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz. ;  turmeric  3  oz. ;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  Ibe. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc.  Boil  the  safiron  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  cop- 
per pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
continue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stifT,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvis  eonfectionia  aromatioB ;"  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  the 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  saffron,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  descril^  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consistence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  the  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre- 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stunulant,  and  antacid.  Dose,  10 
to  60  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Sytu 
Waed's  Paste.  Prep,  {Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  pepper  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb.  iij ;  honey  and  white 
suffar,  of  each  lb.  ij ;  mix. 

Kemarks,  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  ready  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  ts  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, Slc  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie ;)  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.     (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Ewc- 
TUAKiuM  Cassub,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep,  {Confectio 
Cassia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  lb.  ss. ;  manna 
^ij ;  tamarind  pulp  ^  ;  simp  of  roses  fjviij.  Bruise 
&ie  manna  anid  dissolve  it  in  the  simp,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.    ; 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep,  Freeh  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sagar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  confection  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Syn,  PMu>- 


NiuM  Rohanum,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Drrro 
NENBE,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Confectio  Ofiata,  (P.  I^ 
1788.)  Ditto  Ofh,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prepu 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  <^um  3vj ;  long  pepper  g ; 
ginger  Jij ;  caraways  Jiij ;  tragacanUi  3ij  ;  all  in 
fine  powder ;  sinip  V^xvj.    Mix. 

Use  and  Dose,  Tiiis  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mithridate  and  theriaca  of  the 
old  Pharmaoopoeia.  It  is  stimulant  and  naieotie, 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diairhoea  unac- 
companied by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  ta 
50  grs. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL.  Syn, 
CoNsaavA  flavbdinis'  Corticuh  AuaAjmoam, 
(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Coeticib  exte- 
uoaiB  Aurantu  Hibpalensib,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto 
Aurantioeuii,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro  AmuLimi, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  raqt- 
ing,  lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  rind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  nntil  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  Tliis  confection  is  tonic  and  stomachic, 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ton;c  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prep. 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  angar 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use,  Anti-emetic  and  flatulent  Given  in  eoiie, 
&c.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Syn, 
Confection  of  Hin.  Consbrva  Facrcrus  cnras- 
BATi,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  CTMoeBAn, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto  Ros^b  Caninjb,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  6og  rose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  followuig  confec- 
tion has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vesBcls.  On  the  small  scale  it 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
in  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  fbrming  pills.    It  candies  by  keepings. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Syn. 

CONSERVA  ROBARUM  RuBRARUM,  (P.  L.  1745.) 

Ditto  Rosa,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Ro&«  Galu- 
ciB,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confectio  Roajs 
Gajlucje,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sogar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  sogar,  and 
again  beat  until  thiwongfaly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  fbnning  piUs.  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Syn,  Elsctua- 
RiiTM  B  BoGCiB  Laitri,  (P.  L.  1720, 1745.)  Con- 
fectio  Rutjb,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Dried  rue,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  Jiss ;  sagapennm  (trae)  ^ ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  fxyj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredients  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  for  nae,  make 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

C^«e,  ^c.  It  is  antiapaBmodic;  in  enemas  30  la 
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80  gT&,  with  half  a  pint  of  gruel,  for  flatulent 
edic,  Sie. 
CONFECTION    OF  SCAMMONY.     S-yii. 

ElKCTUA&IUM      CAKTOCOflTINUk,      (P.     L.      17^.) 

Ditto  b  Scamuonio,  (P  L.  1745.)  Drrro  Scam- 
MONii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)  Confectio  Scam- 
MONBiB,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Prep.  {Confeeiio 
Seammonii  P.  L.)  Scammony  Jifls;  doves  and 
finger,  of  each,  3yj ;  oil  of  caraway  f Soi.  Re- 
OQce  the  ingredients  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  wanted  for  use,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  sirup  of  roses,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 
Use,  d-c*  Cathartic  m  doses  of  10  to  30  gis. 
CONFECTION  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Lbni- 
nvB  Electoakt.  Elbctuarium  Sesnm,  (P.  L. 
1788.)  CoNFBCTio  Senna,'  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  Jviij ;  figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  cassia,  of  each,  lb.  ss.; 
coriander  seeds  ^ir ;  liquorice  ^iij ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ; 
rater  3  pints.  Proe,  Rab  the  senna  and  corian- 
deiB  in  a  mortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jx  of  the 
mixed  powders.  Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  hi  'the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
Mrain  the  liquor.  Eyaporate  the  strained  liquor 
until  only  24  fluid  ounces  remain,  then  add  the 
mgar,  and  when  dissolred,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
lastly  the  powder. 

(fee,  Dote,  ^c.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
sons snfiering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  during 
pregnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  J  oz.  taken  at  bed- 
time or  early  in  the  morning. 

Rejnarkt.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  pharmaco- 
poeial  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
cost  of  an  nrticle  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tnns  ef  the  College,  will  be  somewhere  about 
It.  9d.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
^ng  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9d,  to  Is.  a 
pound.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Phaimacologia)  very 
tnily  reraniks,  that  « the  directions  of  m  Phar- 
naeopceia  are  very  rarely  followed."  I  under- 
itond  that  considerable  quantities  are  manufac- 
toied,  mto  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  mgredient  Tire  foUowmg  forms 
ue,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
ben  of  the  trade. 

IL  Powdered  senna,  pulp  ti  tanarinds,  cassia, 
and  pnmes,  of  each,  11  lb. ;  powdered  coriandets 
}lbk ;  Spanish  juice  ^ lb. ;  simple  sirup  12  lbs. 

IIL  As  the  above,  omitting  the  cassia  pulp,  and 
•ddbg  2  lbs.  more  tamarind  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
OQt  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exists  The  cbm^er  artiele  is  made  as 
tbOows: 

IV.  Common  pnmes  and  tamarinds,  of  each, 
16  Ihs. ;  treacle  }  cwt ;  ipecieB  (a  compound  of 
Mua  dust  and  small  senna,  wkud  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jal^,  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  IS^lbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  \  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  apples^ 
which  are  pulped  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  "Conf. 
Senna  Vxk."  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
pbur  JsB ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  Jj ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.    Do»e.  Jss. 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn.  Con- 
PBOTioN  or  Carbonate  or  Iron.  Prep.  Confec- 
tion of  orange-peel  and  setfquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sunp  2  oz. ;  mix.  Aromatic  aud  tonic  Do»e. 
A  teaspoonftil  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemistry.  The  convenrion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degreo  of  cold  is 
often  of  tiie  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratum.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upon  the  sudden  liqnefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  firrt  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  commonly  oalled-  freezing  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
'  of  liq«idity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  telm»erature  tnust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cold  produced,' depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  dimised  through  a  larger 
mass,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  Saline 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  affinity 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  that 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsnt 
dry  and  in  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
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the  thermometer  to  +4^,.  or  28° 


below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  2  parts  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  — ^°,  or  37^  below  the  freezing 
pdmt  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  uiermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for' graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  ftiOy  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  follovHhg  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  oold. 
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rsAu.  Bezetta  Ccx&ulba.  Prep.  I.  Color  pieces 
of  clean  linen  with  auvergne  or  ground  archel, 
(lichen  parellus.) 

II.  Dip  pieces  of  clean  linen  inlo  the  juice  of 
mulberries,  blood-red  grapes,  lees  of  red  wine,  Slc 

Use.  To  color  jellies  and  confectionary,  and  the 
rind  of  cheeses. 

CLARIFICATION.  This  word  (from  clanu, 
clear,  and  facio,  I  make)  means,  properly,  any 
process  of  freeing  a  fluid  from  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter, and  thus  includes  filtration.  In  its  commoner 
sense,  however,  it  is  applied  to  the  process  of  clear- 
ing liquids  by  the  addltidki  of  some  substance  that 
either  inviscates  the  feculous  matter,  and  subsides 
with  it  to  tlie  bottom,  or,  that  induces  such  a  change 
in  its  nature  or  bulk,  that  it  subsides  by  its  own 
density,  in  each  case  leaving  the  liquor  transparent 
Albanum,  gelatin,  acids,  certain  salts,  blood,  lime, 
plaster  of  raris,  alum,  heat,  alcohol,  Slc.,  serve  in 
many  cases  for  this  purpose.  The  first  is  used 
under  the  form  of  white  of  egg,  for  the  clarification 
of  sirups,  as  it  combines  with  the  liquid  when  cold, 
but  on  the  application  of  heat,  rapidly  coagulates 
and  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  the  impurities 
witli  it,  forming  a  scum  which  is  easily  removed 
with  a  skimmer.  It  is  also  much  used  for  fining 
wines  and  liqueurs,  particularly  the  red  wines  and 
more  limpid  cordials.  Gelatin,  under  the  form  of 
uinglasB,  dissolved  in  water,  or  weak  vinegar,  is 
used  to  fiix-  white  wines,  beer,  cider,  and  similar 
liquors,  that  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  either 
^>irit  or  astringency  (tannin)  to  induce  its  precipi- 
tation. Sulphuric  acid  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
liquors  for  a  similar  purpose,  either  alone,  or  after 
the  addition  of  white  of  egg,  or-  gelatin,  both  of 
which  it  rapidly  throws  down  in  an  insoluble  form. 
A  pernicious  practice  exists  among  some  unprinci- 
iiled  parties,  of  using  certain  salts  of  lead  and  pot- 
ash to  clear  their  liquors,  especially  those  that  are 
expected  to  sparkle  in  the  glass,  as  cordial,  gin, 
Slc.  For  this  purpose,  a  little  sugar  of  lead,  dis- 
solved in  water,  is  first  mixed  up  with  the  fluid, 
and  afterwards  about  half  its  weight  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  also  dissolved  in  water,  is  added,  and  the 
liquor  is  again  roused  up.  By  standuig,  the  sul- 
phate of  lead,  formed  by  this  mixture,  subsides,  and 
leaves  the  liquor  clear.  Blood  is  used  in  the  same 
way  as  isinglass  or  white  of  eggs,  for  fining  red 
wines,  beer,  and  porter.  Lime,  alum,  alcohol,  and 
heat,  act  by  curdling  or  coagulating  tlie  feculen- 
cies,  and  thus,  by  increasing  their  density,  uiduce 
their  subsidence.  Plaster  of  Paris  acts  partly  like 
the  above,  and  partly  like  albumiue,  or  gelatin, 
by  enveloping  and  forcing  down  the  suspended 
matter.  Sand  is  ofLen  sifted  over  liquors  for  the 
simple  purpose  of  acting  by  its  gravity,  but  appears 
to  be  quite  useless.  The  juices  of  plants  are  clari- 
fied by  heat,  which  coagulates  the  albumine  they 
contain.  Marl,  or  clay,  is  frequently  used  to  clear 
cider  and  perry.  A  strip  of  isinglass  is  generally 
employed  to  clarify  coffee.  (See  Wines,  Brew- 
ing, Cordial,  Coffee,  Infusion.) 

CLEANING.  The  best  way  to  clean  a  house  is 
to  keep  it  clean  by  a  daily  attention  to  small  things, 
and  not  allow  it  to  get  into  such  a  state  of  dirtiness 
and  disorder  as  to  j-equire  great  and  periodical 
cleanings.  Some  mistresses,  and  also  some  ser- 
vants, seem  to  have  an  idea  that  a  house  should 
undergo  "  regular  cleanings,"  or  great  washing  and 


scrubbing  matches  once  every  three  or  au  mootfc^ 
on  which  occasions  the  house  is  turned  ainuist  ihp 
side  out,  and  made  most  uncomfortable.  All  tiui 
is  bad  economy,  and  indicates  general  slovenliaesi 
of  habits.  (Chambers.) 

CLEAR-STARCHING.  This  is  practked  u 
follows :  "  Rinse  the  articles  in  three  waters,  dry 
them,  and  dip  them  in  a  thick  starch,  previoudy 
strained  through  muslin ;  squeeze  them,  shake 
them  gently,  and  again  hang  them  up  to  dry ;  and 
when  dry,  dip  them  twice  or  thrice  in  clear  water, 
squeeze  them,  spread  them  on  a  linen  cloth,  roll 
them  up  in  it,  and  let  them  lie  an  hour  before  iron- 
ing them.  Some  persons  put  sugar  into  tlie  stareh 
to  prevent  it  sticking  while  ironing,  and  othen  itir 
the  starch  with  a  candle  to  effect  the  same  end; 
we  object  to  these  practices  as  injurious  to  the  ar- 
ticle starched,  or  as  very  nauseous.  The  best  plaa 
to  prevent  sticking  is  to  make  the  starch  well,  and 
to  have  the  irons  quite  clean  and  highly  polishes  " 

CLOTH,  CLEANING  AND  SCOURLSXi 
OF.  Tlie  common  method  of  cleaning  cloth  is  by 
beating  and  brushing,  unless  when  very  dirty, 
when  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  scouring.  Tlui 
is  best  done  on  the  small  scale,  as  for  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  ^lc,  by  dissolving  a  little  ciud 
soap  in  water,  and,  after  mixing  it  with  a  little  ox- 
gall, to  touch  over  all  the  spots  of  grease,  dirt,  &&, 
witli  it,  and  to  rub  them  well  with  a  stiff  bmsfauo- 
til  they  are  removed,  after  which  the  article  may 
be  well  rubbed  all  over  with  a  brush  or  qwngi 
dipped  into  some  warm  water,  to  which  the  pre- 
vious mixture  and  a  Uttle  more  ox-gall  has  been 
added.  When  this  has  been  properly  done,  it  only 
remains  to  thoroughly  rinse  the  article  in  clean 
water  until  the  latter  passes  ofif  uncolored,  when  it 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry.  For  dark-colored  clothi 
the  common  practice  is  to  add  some  fuller  s  eaitli 
to  the  mixture  of  soap  and  gall.  When  nesriy 
dry,  the  nap  should  be  laid  right,  and  the  article 
carefully  pressed,  after  which  a  brush,  moistened 
with  a  drop  or  two*  of  olive  oil,  should  be  several 
times  passed  over  it,  which  will  give  it  a  supeiior 
finish.  Cloth  may  also  be  cleaned  in  the  diy  way 
as  follows : — First,  remove  the  spots  as  above,  and, 
when  the  parts  have  dried,  strew  clean  damp  sand 
over  it,  and  beat  it  in  with  a  brush,  after  wJiicb 
brush  the  article  with  a  hardltrush,  when  the  sand 
will  readily  come  out,  and  bring  the  dirt  with  it 
Black  cloth  which  is  very  rusty,  should  receive  a 
coat  of  reviver  after  drying,  and  be  hung  up  until 
the  next  day,  when  it  may  be  pressed  and  finished 
ofi*  as  before.  Scarlet  cloth  requires  considerable 
caution.  After  being  thoroughly  rinsed,  it  should 
be  repeatedly  pawed  through  cold  spring  water,  to 
which  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of  solution  of  tin  has 
been  added.  If  much  faded,  it  should  be  dipped 
in  a  scarlet  dye-bath.  Buff  cloth  is  generally 
cleaned  by  covering  it  with  a  paste  made  wHh 
pipe-clay  and  water,  which,  when  dry,  js  rubbed 
and  brushed  oS, 

Fruit  spots  and  similar  stains  may  frequently 
be  removed  by  holding  the  part  over  a  conanoB 
brimstone  match,  lighted,  or  by  water  acidulated 
with  a  little  salt  of  lemons,  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid; 
but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply  this  liqoid  to 
colors  that  it  will  mjure. 

The  stains  of  acids  may  be  removed  by  wsih* 
uig  tlie  part  with  a  little  spirits  of  haitdioni  <v 
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liqdd  anmiQiiia ;  thoae  of  alkaHtf  by  water  ftcida- 
lated  with  lemon  juice  or  tartaric  acid. 

Greage  spot*  may  generally  be  taken  oat  by 
means  of  a  little  soft  eoap ;  or,  if  the  color  be  deli- 
cate, or  a  false  dye,  a  little  ox-gall  or  curd  soap 
wiU  be  better.  These  must  be  need  as  above  de- 
scribed Stanu  of  painters'  oils,  wax,  paints,  or 
stfrnwAes,  will  not  nsually  yield  to  the  above  plan ; 
in  tbese  cases,  a  simple  way  is  to  soak  the  part  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and,  when  softened,  to  wash 
it  off  with  the  same  fluid.  Ether  or  essential  oil 
of  lemons  will  also  qoickly  remove  Iheee  spots,  but 
M  too  expensive  for  general  nse. 

CLOTH.  INCOMBUSTIBLE.  Th»  s  made 
of  fibres  of  asbestos  by  weaving.  It  will  bear  a 
oonsaderable  heat  without  injury.  Cotton  and  linen 
fabrics  prepared  with  a  solutkm  of  sal  ammoniac, 
or  phosphate  of  ammonia,  may  be  placed  in  contact 
with  ignited  bodies  without  danger.  They  will 
carbonize,  but  not  inflame.  Solutions  of  alum, 
sea  salt,  Stc.,  have  been  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  by  a  knowledge  of  this  property  of 
eidinary  salt,  that  jugglen  are  enabled  to  perform 
the  common  trick  of  burning  a  thread  of  cotton 
while  supporting  a  ring  or  akey,  without  the  lat- 
ter falling  to  the  ground.  The  cotton  is  reduced 
to  a  cinder,  but,  from  the  actkm  of  the  salt,  its 
fibres  still  retam  suflloient  tenacity  to  support  a 
light  weight. 

CLOTH,  RENOVATION  OF.  The  arUde 
undergoes  the  process  of  scouring  before  described, 
and,  after  being  well  rinsed  and  drained,  it  is  put 
on  a  board,  and  the  threadbare  parts  rubbed  with 
a  half-worn  hatter's  cardj  filled  with  flocks,  or 
with  a  tea2le  or  a  prickly  thistle,  until  a  nap  ii 
raised.  It  is  next  hung  up  to  dry,  the  nap  laid  the 
right  way  with  a  hard  brush,  end  finished  as  be- 
fore. When  the  cloth*  is  much  faded,  it  is  usual  to 
give  it  a  "'dip,"  as  it  is  called,  or  to  pass  it  through 
a  dye-bath,  to  freshen  up  the  color. 

CLOTHES,  BRUSHING  AND  PRESER- 
VATION OF.  If  very  dusty,  hang  them  on  a 
hoEse  or  line,  and  beat  them  with  a  cane ;  then 
lay  them  on  a  clean  board  or  table,  and  well  brush 
them,  first  with  a  stiff  brush,  to  remove  the  spots 
of  mud  and  the  coanwstof  the  dirt,  and  next  with 
a  softer  one,  to  remove  the  dust  and  to  lay  the  nap 
properiy.  If  clothes  be  wet  and  spotted  with  dirt, 
dry  them  before  brushing,  and  then  rub  out  the 
spots  with  the  hands.  The  hard  brush  should  be 
used  as  little  as  possible,  and  then  with  a  light  hand, 
as  it  will,  if  roughly  and  constantly  employed,  soon 
render  the  cloth  tlveadbare.  Should  ther^^be  spots 
of  tallow-grease  on  the  clothes,  take  it  off  with 
the  nail,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  have  a  hot 
iron  with  some  thick  brown  paper,  lay  the  paper 
on  the  part  where  the  grease  is,  then  put  the  iron 
upon  the  spot ;  if  the  grease  comes  through  .the 
paper,  put  on  another  piece,  till  it  ceases  to  soil  it. 

After  the  clothes  are  brushed,  they  should  be 
hung  up  in  a  clean  place,  fi-ee  from  dust,  if  want- 
ed 1^  immediate  use  ;  but  if  intended  to  remain 
nnnsed  for  some  time,  they  should  be  placed  away 
on  the  shelves  of  the  clothes'  closet  or  wardrobe. 
The  latter  should  always  be  in  the  driest  situation 
pOHtUe,  as  if  the  clothea  be  exposed  to  the  least 
damp,  they  not  only  acquire  an  unpleasant  smell, 
but  gradually  become  rotten. 

CLOVES.      The  flower  bnda  of  the  engenia 
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caryc^hyHata,  dried  and  smoked.  It  is  a  conmMfll 
practice  to  adulterate  this  spice  in  the  same  man* 
ner  as  cinchona  bark.  Cloves  from  which  the  oil 
has  been  distilled  are  dried  and  rubbed  between 
the  hands,  previously  moistened  with  a  little  sweet 
oil,  to  brighten  their  color,  after  which  they  ais 
mixed  up  with  fresh  spice  for  sale. 

COACH  ACCIDENTS.  **  Should  the  honea 
run  off,  in  defiance  of  all  restraint,  while  you  ars 
in  a  coach,  sit  perfectly  still,  and  in  anticipation 
of  the  possiUe  overturn,  keep  your  legs  and  arms 
from  straggling.  Sit  easily  and  compactly,  so  that, 
when  upset,  you  will  eently  roll  over  in  the  direc- 
tion you  are  thrown.  We  have  seen  ladies  in  these 
circumstances  scream  wildly,  and  throw  their  arms 
out  of  the  windows,  thus  exposing  themselves  to 
the  chance  of  broken  limbs.  If  run  away  with  in 
A  gig*  either  sit  still  collectedly,  or  drop  out  at  the 
back,  so  as  to  fall  on  your  hunds.  Never  jump 
from  a  rapidly-moving  vehicle,  unless  (supposing  it 
impossible  to  slip  down  behind)  you  see  ..  precipice 
in  front,  in  which  case  any  risk  of  personal  dam- 
age is  preferable  to  remaining  still.  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  lost  his  life  by  neglecting  these  simple  pre- 
cautions." 

COAK.  Syn.  Cokb.  Chakeko  Coal.  Mm- 
EaAL  CiiABCX»AL.  Carbouized  coaL  The  princi- 
ple of  its  manufacture  is  similar  to  that  of  charcoaL 
There  are  three  varieties  of  coak,  viz. 

I.  {Kiln-made  coak.  Stifled  coak.)  Made  by 
burning  the  coal  in  a  pile,  kiln,  or  stove.  It  has 
a  dull  black  color,  and  produces  an  intense  heat 
when  used  as  fuel.  The  coal  is  frequently  burnt 
in  a  series  of  shallow  stoves,  with  as  little  access 
of  air  as  will  support  the  combustion,  and  the 
smoke  conducted  throush  proper  horizontal  tim- 
nels  to  a  capacious  bricx  chamber,  100  yards  or 
more  in  length,  kept  as  cool  as  possible  by  a 
stream  of  water  passuig  over  its  roof,  or  by  a  shal- 
low pond  resting  on  it  Here  the  bituminous  va- 
pors are  condensed  in  the  form  of  tar,  along  with 
a  considerable  quantity  of  crude  ammoniacal  salt. 
Common  coal  yields  about  3^  of  tar  when  treated 
in  this  way,  but  some  strong  bituminous  coal  will 
give  4  or  j  of  its  weight  Thb  tar,  when  inspis- 
sated, gives  75g  of  pitch,  and  20  to  24(  of  a  crude 
species  of  naphtha,  that  '»  excellent  for  out-door 
painting.  The  ammonia  is  made  into  sal  ammo- 
niac The  ecreeninge,  or  dust-coal,  separated 
from  the  better  kinds  of  bituminous  coal,  is  the  sort 
commonly  used  for  making  coak  in  ovens. 

II.  (Gae  coak.  Distilled  coak.)  The  cinder  left 
in  the  retorts  after  the  gas  has  been  distilled  off 
Its  color  is  gray,  and  it  only  produces  a  weak  heat 
in  burning,  not  sufficient  to  smelt  iron. 

III.  (Slate  coak.  Carbon  mineral.)  From  hi* 
tnminous  slate,  burned  in  covered  iron  pots,  in  a 
similar  way  to  that  adopted  for  making  bone-black- 
Also  burnt  in  piles.  It  is  black  and  friable.  Used 
to  clarify  liquids,  but  vastly  inferior  to  bone-black, 
and  does  not  abstract  the  lime  from  sirups. 

COBALT.  Syn.  Rcgulus  or  Cobalt.  A  met- 
al discovered  by  Brandt,  in  1733.  It  is  found  in 
ores,  associated  with  arsenic  and  other  metals,  and 
is  constantly  present  in  meteoric  iron. 

Prep.  Dissolve  oxide  of  cobalt  in  muriatic  add, 
and  puss  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas  through  the 
solution,  until  all  the  arsenic  is  thrown  down  ;  filter 
and  boil  with  a  ttttlo  nitric  acid,  then  add  an  ez» 
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eea  of  carbonate  of  potaasa,  and  digest  the  pre- 
dpitate  in  a  aotution  of  oxalic  acid  to  remove  any 
oxide  of  iron ;  wash  and  dry  the  renduum,  which 
b  the  pure  oxalate,  and  expose  it  to  heat,  either 
in  a  retort  or  cmcibie,  from  which  the  air  is  ex- 
eluded,  when  pure  metallic  cobalt  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

II.  Mix  equal  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt  and  soft 
■cap,  and  expose  them  to  a  violent  heat  in  a  cov- 
ered crucible. 

III.  Roast  Cornish  cobalt  ore,  then  powder  it, 
and  smelt  it  with  twice  its  weight  of  soft  soap. 

Remarks.  Cobalt  is  seldom  employed  in  the 
metallic  state,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  reducing 
its  ores,  but  its  oxide  is  largely  used  in  the  arts. 
It  has  been  said  to  form  three  compounds  with 
oxygen,  but  only  one — the  black  or  peroxide — is 
employed.  It  forms  salts  with  the  acids,  which 
are  interesting  from  the  remarkable  changes  of 
color  which  they  exhibit  The  sulphate  is  formed 
by  boiling  sulphuric  acid  on  the  metal,  or  by  dis- 
solving Sie  oxide  in  the  acid.  It  forms  reddish 
crystals,  soluble  in  24  parts  of  water.  The  nitrate, 
made  in  a  similar  way,  fonns  deliquescent  crystals. 
The  muriate  may  be  made  by  dissolving  the  oxide 
'51  muriatic  acid ;  the  neutral  solution  is  blue  when 
soncentrated,  and  red  when  diluted ;  the  addition 
.?f  a  little  acid  turns  it  green.  Dissolved  in  water, 
t  forms  a  sympathetic  ink,  the  traces  of  which  be- 
isome  blue  when  heated,  but  if  the  salt  be  contam- 
inated with  iron,  they  become  green.  (Klaproth.) 
The  addition  of  a  Uttle  nitrate  of  copper  to  the 
above  solution,  forms  a  sympathetic  ink,  which  by 
heat  gives  a  rich  greenbh-yellow  color.  (Ure.) 
The  addition  of  a  very  little  common  salt  makes 
the  traces  disappear  with  greater  rapidity,  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  heat  The  acetate  forms  an 
ink  which  turns  blue  when  heated.  7*he  oxalate 
and  phosphate  may  be  formed  by  digesting  the 
oxide  in  a  solution  of  the  acid,  or  by  double  decom- 
position. The  latter  salt  is  an  insoluble  purple 
powder,  which,  when  heated  along  with  8  times  its 
weight  of  gelatinous  alumina,  produces  a  blue  pig- 
ment, almost  equal  in  beauty  to  ultramarine. 
"With  sulphur  cobalt  unites,  forming  a  sulphuret, 
and  with  phosphorus  a  phosphuret 

Char,  and  Tests.  The  neutral  salts  of  cobalt 
form  red  solutions,  turning  green  on  the  addition 
of  an  excess  of  the  acids,  and  giving  a  blue-colored 
precipitate  with  the  alkalis,  unless  arsenic  be  pres- 
ent, when  the  color  will  be  brown.  Their  solu- 
tions are  unafiected  by  suiphureted  hydrogen,  but 
hydro-sulpburet  of  ammonia  throws  down  a  black 
powder,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant  If 
the  solution  contain  arsenic,  a  yellow  powder  is 
first  precipitated,  after  which  the  filtered  fluid  will 
remain  unaffected  by  suiphureted  hydrogen  gas. 
Tincture  of  galls  gives  a  yellowish-white  precipi- 
tate, and  the  solution  of  oxalic  acid  a  red  one. 

COBALT,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Black  Oxide 
OP  Cobalt.  Cobalt  Black.  Prep.  To  a  solution 
of  muriate  of  cobalt,  add  another  of  carbonate  of 
potassa  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate  ;  filter, 
wash,  and  dry. 

II.  Boil  powdered  bright-white  cobalt  ore  (from 
Cornwall)  in  nitric  acid;  dilute  with  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  and  add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potassa,  very  gradually,  until  the  clear  liquor, 
After  the  impurities  have  settled,  becomes  of  a  rose 


color :  then  add  the  potash  water  as  long  as  a  pn 
cipitate  falls ;  wash  and  dry. 

Use.  To  make  blue  colors  for  painters,  ensmeU 
lers,  and  potten.  In  medicine  it  has  occasiooal^ 
been  used  as  a  remedy  ftn*  rheumatism. 

COCCULUS  INDICUS.  The  fruit  of  a  Bfarab 
(the  menispermum  cocculns)  which  abounds  oa 
the  Eandy  shores  of  Malabar,  and  other  parts  of  tbt 
East  Indies.  It  contains  about  2{  of  pwrotoxiD,  a 
peculiar  vegetaUe  principle,  possessing  very  poi- 
sonous properties.  It  also  contains  meniipeniuiw 
and  pcrameniqieTmine.  (Pelletier  and  Cooeifce;) 
A  small  portion  of  this  dangerous  drug  is  used  by 
poacben,  and  a  still  smaller  quantity  to  ddtroy 
vermin,  the  remaining,  and  by  far  the  greater  put, 
being  used  to  adulterate  beer  and  wine.  It  fonai 
a  profitable  article  of  trade  to  the  wholesale  dnif- 
gist,  who  is  enabled  to  sell  it  at  a  high  price  to 
brewers,  from  its  being  a  contraband  article.  Th» 
use  of  cocculus  indicus  in  brewing  is  no  secret,  m 
several  writen  have  openly  recommended  its  un. 
One  of  these  conscientious  gentlemen  states,  that 
"  it  is  impossible  with  pure  malt  and  u.)m  alone,  to 
produce  a  strong-bodied  porter  ;"  he  therefore  le- 
commends  the  use  of  **  cocculus  indicus,  graini  of 
Paradise,  and  nux  vomica."  (Childe,  on  Brewing.) 
Another  author,  with  the  most  unblushing  eShmt- 
ery,  actually  gives  full  directions  for  its  use.  Hs 
orders  3  lbs.  of  cocculus  to  be  used  for  every  10 
quarters  of  malt,  and  adds, "  it  gives  an  inebriating 
quality,  which  passes  for  strength  of  liquor;  it  pre- 
vents second  fermentation  in  bottled  beer,  asd 
consequently,  the;  bursting  of  the '  bottles  in  wans 
climates."  (Morrice's  Treatise  on  Brewing.)  It 
is  really  disgusting  to  find  that  men  can  so  degndo 
themselves,  as  thus  publicly  to  recommend  a  whole- 
sale system  of  slotir  poisoning.  The  conscientioai 
brewer,  who  understands  the  art  which  he  pra- 
fesses,  finds  no  difficulty  in  producing  "  a  strong- 
bodied  porter*'  from  malt  and  hope  alone.  It  ii 
only  persons  whose  cupidity  induces  them  to  reduce 
the  quantity  of  malt  and  hops  required  for  the  pro* 
duction  of  good  liquor,  that  encounter  any  difficulty 
in  so  doing.  There  is  a  penalty  of  2002.  upon  tiM 
brewer  for  purchasing  or  having  in  his  possessioB 
any  ingredient  for  the  adulteration  of  beer,  and 
there  is  a  penalty  of  500/.  upon  the  seller  of  socfa 
ingredients.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  these  heavy  £«% 
the  trade  in  these  articles  is  unabated,  though  car- 
ried on  in  a  clandestine  manner.  The  geiieni 
way  this  is  managed,  is  to  pack  the  drug  in  oon* 
mon  soda  barrels,  and  to  place  3  or  4  mches  of 
small  ciirstals  of  Scotch  soda  at  the  bottom  and  top 
of  the  cask.  In  this  way  the  package  readily 
passes  off  as  a  cask  of  common  soda,  and  even 
should  it  be  opened,  the  alkali  would  first  preenit 
itself  to  view,  and  thus  satisfy  the  examiner.  An- 
other way  conmionly  adopted,  is  to  form  it  into  as 
extract,  known  by  the  name  of  B.  £.,  or  black  ex- 
tract, which  is  ostensibly  prepared  for  tannen, 
but  its  real  destination  is  the  beer  cask.  The  store 
of  a  certain  druggist,  which  came  under  my  ex* 
amination  some  ^ort  time  since,  contained  an  im* 
mense  number  of  bags  of  this  article;  in  fict,it 
formed  at  least  one  fourth  of  the  entire  stock 

COCHENILLIN.  Syn.  CocmNBAL  Rw 
CAaniNiuM.  Carminia.  Pure  Carmine.  Tia 
coloring  principle  of  cochineal  The  carmine  of 
commerce  conalstfl  of  cochenillin,  combined  with  a 
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iHb  anmial  matter  Kod  an  add,  fram  which  it 
mf  be  neariy  purified  by  solution  in  liquid  am- 
■MMiift,  and  precipitations  by  acetic  acid,  mixed 
vitii  alcohol.  Coehenillin  may  also  be  prepared 
%  eTaporating  a  watery  infusion  of  cochineal  to 
tte  consistence  of  simp,  dissolving  this  in  proof 
i|irit,  filtermg,  again  evaporating,  and  dissolving 
tte  residuum  in  liquid  ammonia  as  before.  It  is 
dmed  oraage  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis.  It 
hu  been  obtained  under  the  form  of  reddiah-puiple 
oyiUlline  grains. 

COCKLE  POWDER.  Cockles  pulped  through 
aaere,  made  into  a  paste  with  flour,  and  a  little 
■it,  and  then  rolled  out  into  thin  pieces  and  dried. 
It  ii  next  reduced  to  powder,  sifted,  and  packed  in 
wefl-corked  bottles.  Use.  To  make  sauce,  (about 
)  01.  to  I  pint) 

COCOA.  I.  The  roasted  husks  of  the  cacao, 
irdMcoiate  bean,  reduced  to  powder  by  grinding. 

IL  The  cake  left  after  expressing  the  oil  from 
Ibe  beans. 

COCOA,  PATENT.  The  cacao  nut  roasted 
nd  Roand.  (including  the  husks.) 

COCOA,  FLAKED.  Ground  cocoa  strongly 
eenpRSBed,  and  flaked  with  a  sharp  knife  or  ma- 
ehiae. 

COCOA,  SOLUBLE.  Cocoa  ground  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  sugar.  It  is  thus 
^mdered  miseible  with  boiling  water. 

Remarkt,  Cocoa  forms  a  very  wholesome  bey- 
cnge,  especially  for  breakfast  Much  of  the 
cheap  stuff  sold  under  tliis  name  is  very  inferior, 
hmjr  made  with  damaged  nuts  that  have  been 
fRsed  for  the  oil,  mixed  with  potato  flour,  mutton 
net,  Sue  Trash  of  this  kind  is  frequently  ticketed 
■  the  diop  windows  of  London  at  Sd.  to  8d.  a 
foond.  (See  Ciicoolatb.)  The  nut  of  the  palma 
coettiBcsmmonly  confounded  with  that  of  the  theo- 
ImRDa  cacao.  The  latter  is  the  small  chocolate 
bean,  white  the  former  is  the  large  nut,  filled  with 
trefreehing  milky  juice. 

COD.  This  excellent  fish  is  in  season  from  the 
bepaning  of  October  to  the  end  of  April.  It  should 
be  ehoBen  by  the  redness  of  the  gills,  freshness  of 
the  eyes,  and  the  whiteness  and  firmness  of  the 
fleab.  The  best  fish  are  very  thick  about  the  neck, 
h  ii  generally  cooked  by  boiling,  but  is  sometimes 
baked,  or  cut  into  slices  and  broiled  or  fried.  Cod*s 
bead  and  Moulders,  with  oyster  sauce,  is  a  favorite 
&h.  Shrimp  and  anchovy  sauce  are  also  good 
•dditioBa  The  flesh  of  the  cod  is  often  split  and 
dried,  (dried  cod,)  or  salted.  The  fish  so  largely 
impotted  from  Newfoundland  are  cod,  beheaded, 
ipist  open,  gutted  and  salted.  They  are  caught  by 
inillioiB  on  the  *<  Grand  Bank."  Cod-sounds  are 
pickled  in  brine  and  also  made  into  isinglags.  The 
iirer  is  boiled  for  its  oil,  and  the  spawn  made  into 
csnare. 

CODEIA.  Sym  Codeine.  An  alkaloid  dis- 
corered  by  Robiquet  associated  with  morphia. 

Prtp.  Dissolve  commercial  hydro-chlorate  of 
QMphia  in  water,  precipitate  with  ammonia,  evap- 
>Bte  and  crystallize.  The  product  is  a  double 
■It  of  morphia  and  codeine,  and  when  digested 
^  warm  liquor  of  potassa  gives  up  its  morphia. 
it  maybe  further  pureed  by  solution  in  ether,  and 
uf  the  addition  of  a  little  water  and  spontaneous 
tvvpoTatton  may  be  obtained  quite  pure  and  in  a 
■TBUOine  state. 


Prop.  Soinble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water.  Its 
solution  in  the  latter,  by  ^ow  evaporation,  yields 
large  transparent  octohedrons.  With  the  acids  it 
forms  crystallizable  salts,  lliese  possess  the'sin- 
gular  property  of  producing  a  general  and  vnlent 
itching  of  the  surface  of  the  body  when  adminis- 
tered internally.  The  same  symptoms  frequently 
follow  the  exhibition  of  opium  and  muriate  of  mor- 
phia, and  are  referred  to  the  presence  of  a  salt  of 
codeia.  (Gregory.)  The  commercial  muriate  fre- 
quently contains  3  to  4^  of  codeia. 

Chan  and  Tests.  It  is  distinguished  from  fitor- 
phia  by  not  becoming  blue  on  the  addition  of  the 
sesquichloride  of  iron,  nor  turning  red  with  nitric 
acid,  and  by  not  being  precipitated  by  ammonia, 
when  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  mixed  with  a 
large  quantity  of  water.  Unlike  morphia,  it  is  in- 
soluble in  liquor  of  potassa  and  is  soluble  m  ether. 
The  salts  of  codeia  may  also  be  known  by  tincture 
of  galls  throwing  down  a  copious  precipitate  from 
their  solutions,  but  this  does  not  occur  in  the  salts 
of  morphia.  It  may  be  distinguished  from  meco- 
nme  by  its  aqueous  solution  showing  an  alkaline 
reaction  with  test  paper. 

COFFEE.  The  beny  of  the  coffba  Ara- 
bica.  IL  A  decoction  or  mfusion  prepared  there- 
from. 

Qvul.  Cofiee  promotes  digestion  and  exhilarates 
the  spirits,  and  when  strong  generally  occasions 
watchfulness,  but  in  some  phlegmatic  constitutions 
induces  sleep.  Drunk  m  moderation,  especially  if 
combined  with  sugar  and  milk,  it  is  perhaps  the 
mCst  wholesome  beverage  known.  The  various 
qualities  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it  by  some  per- 
sons, such  as  dispelling  or  causing  flatulency,  re- 
movmg  dizziness  of  the  head,  attenuating  the 
blood,  causing  biliousness,  &c.,  appear  to  be  wholly 
imaginary.  In  a  medical  pomt  of  view  it  has  been 
regarded  as  diuretic,  sedative,  and  a  corrector  of 
opium.  It  should  be  given  as  medicine  in  a  strong 
infusion,  and  is  best  cold.  In  spasmodic  asthma 
it  has  been  particularly  serviceable ;  and  it  has 
been  recommended  in  gangrene  of  the  extremities 
arising  from  hard  drinjcing.    (See  Caffein.) 

Pur.  The  most  common  adulteration  of  ground 
cofiee  b  chicory,  which  is  added  not  only  to  cheap- 
en the  article,  but  to  improve  the  flavor  of  dam- 
aged or  inferior  berries.  This  adulteration  may  be 
readily  detected  by  shaking  a  spoonAil  of  the  sus- 
pected coffee  with  a  wine-glassful  of  water,  when, 
if  it  be  pure,  it  will  swim  and  sc'arcely  color  the 
liquid,  but  if  chicory  be  present,  it  will  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  the  water  will  be  tinged  of  a  deep 
red.  RoasUd  com  is  another  common  adultera- 
tion. This  may  be  detected  by  the  cold  decoction 
Striking  a  blue  color  with  tincture  of  iodine. 

COFFEE  CREAM.  Prep.  Add  a  teacupful 
of  very  clear  strong  cofiee  to  1  pmi  each  of  clarified 
calf's  feet  jelly  and  good  cream ;  sweeten  with 
lump  sugar,  give  it  one  boil  up,  and  pour  it  into 
shapes  or  glasses,  when  nearly  cool.  The  calf's 
feet  jelly  should  be  thick  enough  to  render  the 
whole  lightly  solid  but  not  stiff. 

COFFEE  DROPS.  Prep.  Make  an  infusion 
wHh  1  oz.  of  cofiee,  clarify  it,  and  moisten  1  lb.  of 
sugar  therewith,  in  the  way  directed  for  confec- 
tionary drops. 

COFFEE,  ESSENCE  OF.  A  concentrated 
infusion  of  cofifee  prepared  by  percolation,  to  whicn 
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of  Mda,  filtering,  boilingr  the  globulee  with  alcohol 
■eidalated  i^itb  lulphuric  acid,  again  filterinff> 
adding  carbonate  of  magnenia  to  eejxarate  the  aiu- 
phuric  acid,  and  after  filtering,  evaporating  to  dry- 
A  dark  reddiah-brown  vonm. 


HAEMOPTYSIS,  (from  ii^a,  blood,  and 

I  epit)  Spitting  of  blood.  It  generally  arises 
torn  extreme  fulness  of  the  blood-Teasels  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  mpture  of  Uood-Teswls»  as  a  coose- 
qnence  of  ulceration.  Bleeding,  aperients,  acidu- 
lous and  astringent  drinks,  and  nauseants,  are  the 
usual  remedies.  Sugar  of  lead,  in  small  doses,  has 
been  recommended  for  this  siffection.  It  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free 
acetic  acid,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into  the 
poisonous  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  mtem. 

HiEMORRHAGE.  Syn.  H^iiOBiiHAaiA, 
(from  iifta,  bloodf  and  ^ynt  rent.)  A  bleeding  or 
flow  of  blood.  Bleeding  may  be  divided  into  ac- 
tite,  peusive,  and  accidentaL  Active  hitm&r' 
rhage  is  that  arising  from  a  full  state  of  the 
vesseb,  or  plethora;  paeeive  hemorrhage  from 
general  debility  of  the  system,  and  the  blood-ves- 
sels in  particular;  accidental  hemorrhage  from 
external  violence,  as  blows,  wounds,  dec.  The 
firet  generally  requires  depletion,  and  the  eecond 
the  usual  treatment  to  establish  the  general  health 
and  vigor  of  the  body.  The  bleeding  from  wounds, 
if  extensive,  should  be  arrested  by  tying  the  rup- 
tured blood-vessels,  or  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  in  less  important  cases,  by  the  application  of 
styptics,  as  creosote,  sulphate  of  iron,  infusion  of 
galls,  compound  tincture  of  benxoin,  Jbc. 

HAIR  DYES.  Prep,  I.  (Dr.  Hanman.)  Li- 
thaige  275  grs. ;  quicklime  1875  grs. ;  hair  pow- 
der (starch)  930  gn. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 
For  use,  this  powder  Is  made  into  a  paste  with 
warm  water  or  milk,  and  immediately  applied  to 
the  hair  by  means  of  the  fingers,  observmg  to  rub 
it  well  into  the  roots.  The  whole  must  be  then 
covered  with  a  moist  leaf  of  cotton  wadding,  sev- 
eral times  doubled,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  3 
hours,  or  preferably  all  night  The  powder  may 
then  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  off  with  the  fingers, 
and  afterwards  washmg  it  with  wann  soap  and 
water.  A  little  pomatum  or  hair  oil  will  restore 
the  usual  gloss  to  the  hair.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  innocent  preparations  of  the  kind.  Like  all 
other  hair  dyes,  it  must  be  reapplied  ais  soon  as 
the  hair  by  growing  begins  to  expose  an  undyed 
surface  underneath.  A  piece  of  oil  skin,  or  even 
a  cabbage  leaf,  may  be  used  instead  of  cotton 
wadding. 

II.  (Orfila'&)  Litharge  6  parts  j  quicklime  5 
parts ;  starch  1  part    J^  last. 

III.  (Delcroix*s.)  Acetate  of  lead  2  ox. ;  pre- 
pared chalk  3  02. ;  quicklime  4  oz.    As  before. 

IV.  (Spencer's.)  Sap  green  ^dr. ;  nitrate  of 
silver  1  dr. ;  hot  water  I  oz. ;  dtqsolve.  Applied 
to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  comb  moistened  with  it 
Stainii  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair. 

V.  (Uewlefs.)     Similar  to  the  last 

VI.  (Pomade  dye.)  Nitnte  of  silver  1  part; 
nitxic  acid  2  parts ;  iron  filmgs  2  parts ;  mix,  and 
let  them  stand  together  for  4  or  5  houn>  then  pour 
them  on  oatmeal,  2  parts;  next  add  lard  3  puts ; 
and  mix  well  together.  Stems  the  skin  without 
great  caro. 

VII.  {Inotantaneoue.)    Moisten  the  hair  first 


with  a  aolntios  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  watier»  (I  It 
7  or  8i)  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydro- 
solphuiet  of  ammonia.  The  color  of  the  hair, 
before  unaltered,  instantly  turns  black. 

VIII.  The  juice  of  the  bark  of  green  walnDlb 
(Paolns  ^gineta.) 

IX.  Employ  a  leaden  comlk 

Retnarke.  All  the  preceding  are  for  dyoni^lifiqg 
hahr,  (human;)  horse-hair  and  other  dead  hair 
may  be  ooIskkI  by  steepbg  them  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  dyes. 

HAMS.  (In  DoMBSTio  Egonomt.)  These  are 
usually  prepared  from  the  legs  of  pigSy  but  thoss 
of  the  sheep  are  also  sometimes  used  for  the  cams 
pnipose.  Smoked  ham  is  strong  eating,  and  ra- 
ther fit  for  a  relish  than  for  diet. 

Choice.  Stick  a  shaip  knife  under  the  bone,  if 
it  has  a  pleasant  smell  when  withdrawn,  the  Inm 
is  good ;  but  if  the  contrary,  it  should  be  rejected 
The  recently  cut  fat  should  be  hard  and  white, 
and  the. lean  fine-grained,  and  of  a  lively  reiL 
Legs  of  pork  short  m  the  hock  should  aleoa  be 
chosen  for  making  into  hams,  as  the  lanky  sort 
not  only  look  less  sightly,  but  are  deficient  in 
flavor. 

Curing.  Hams  are  prepared  in  the  usoal  way 
fhr  salting,  either  by  immeision  in  the  pickle,  ec 
by  rubbing  the  salt  over  them.  A  little  powdered 
wltpetre  riionld  be  well  rubbed  over  them  an  hoar 
before  salting  them:  moist  sugar  m  freqoently 
mixed  with  the  salt,  or  treacle  is  pat  into  tfas 
brine  to  improve  the  flavor;  a  little  spice  (pow- 
dered allspice)  and  black  pepper  are  also  ooca» 
sionally  used  for  a  like  purpose.  An  onfinaiy 
sized  ham  will  require  nearly  three  weeks,  if  wei 
salted,  and  about  a  month  if  dry  salted,  to  core 
it  perfectly.  At  the  expiration  d  this  time,  they 
are  ready  for  smoking.  Mutton  Aasi#  are  pte- 
pared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  should  not  lie  in 
pickle  longer  than  12  days  or  a  fortnight  (See 
Animal  Substances  used  as  Food,  and  Salt- 
ing.) 

Cooking.  Pkvparatory  to  the  cooking  of  ham^ 
they  should  be  well  sosked  in  water,  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  or  milk  may  be  added.  They  are 
aim  preferably  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  or  water 
alone,  along  with  some  heads  of  celery,  1ft  or  3  tor- 
nips,  5  or  6  onions,  and  a  handful  of  sweet  maijo- 
ram,  thyme,  and  basiL  Hams  should  be  pot  into 
the  water  cold,  and  should  be  gradually  heated. 
A  ham  of  16  lb&  will  take  4^  hours,  and  one  of 
20  lbs.  5^  hours  to  dress  it  properly.  (See  Bakdiol) 

HAMS,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Moat  gro. 
cers,  dealers  in  hams,  and  othen,  who  are  particn- 
lar  in  their  meat,  usually  take  the  precautkni  to 
case  each  one,  after  it  is  smoked,  in  canvass,  Isr 
the  purpose  of  defending  it  from  the  attacks  of  tha 
little  insect,  the  dermestes  4ardariu8,  whifsli,  hf 
laying  its  em  in  it,  soon  fills  it  with  its  larvae,  or 
m^fgots.  TiuB  troublesome  and  expensive  pmeess 
may  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  uae  of  pyio- 
ligneous  acid  With  a  painter^s  brush,  dipped  m 
the  liquid,  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  may 
efieetually  secure  two  hundred  hams  from  all  dmm^ 
ger.  Care  should  be  taken  to  insinuate  the  liqaM 
mto  all  the  cracks,  &c.,  of  the  under  surface.  TM 
method  ii  especially  adapted  to  the  preservatloB  sf 
hams  in  aot  climates. 
HAJfPS.    IHrty  and  eoaree  hand*  are  ae  lem 
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Ibemarloi  of  BlothfulaeM  and  low  breeding,  thsn 
data  Bad  delicate  hands  are  thoM  of  cleanlinaM 
ud  gentility.  To  promote  the  aoftnev  and  white- 
a«  of  the  akin,  mild  emollient  aoape,  or  thoae 
abeondiatf  in  oil,  should  alone  be  oaed,  by  which 
■euM  cbuia  and  chilblaina  will  genenlly  be 
afoided.  The  coone,  atreng  kinda  of  soap,  or 
lk»  abounding  in  alkali,  ahonld  for  a  like  reaaon 
ke  rejected,  as  they  tend  to  render  the  akin  reugh, 
kf,  ud  brittle.  The  immeraion  of  the  handa  in 
ilkaline  lyes,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  haa  a 
like  efiecL  When  the  handa  are  very  dirty,  a  lit- 
tiafood  soft  soap  may  be  uaed  with  warm  water, 
vhieh  will  rapidly  remore  oily  and  greasy  matter. 
fruit  and  ink  ttaina  may  be  taken  out  by  im- 
meniii;  the  handa  in  water  alightiy  acidulated  wi^th 
nalie  acid,  or  a  few  dropa  of  oil  of  Titriol,  or  to 
viiieh  a  little  pearlaah  or  chloride  of  lime,  has  been 
idded,  observing  afterwards  to  well  rinae  them  in 
clean  water,  and  not  to  touch  them  with  aoap  for 
Moe  boon,  as  any  alkaline  matter  will  bring  back 
tbeetaias,  afler  their  apparent  removal  by  all  the 
•bereiubstaaeea,  except  the  last  The  nee  of  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  and  warm  water,  or  Gow- 
iMa*s  IxyrioN,  will  impart  a  delicate  whiteness  to 
tk  ikin ;  but  the  former  ahoukl  be  only  occaaion- 
A  ved,  and  ahould  be  well  waahed  off  with  a 
■lie  clean  water  to  remove  ita  odor.  The  use  of 
•  iule  iand,  or  powdered  pumice-stone,  with  the 
■Mpi  will  generally  remove  the  reoghness  of  the 
ni«  frequently  mduced  by  exposure  to  cold.  The 
kndi  may  be  preserved  Ary  for  delicate  work,  by 
nUinga  little  club  moss,  (lycopodium,)  in  fine 
iQwder,  oyer  them.  A  email  quantity  of  thia  aub- 
itoee  ^nkled  over  the  aurface  of  a  besin  of  wa- 
tKi  will  permit  the  hand  to  be  plunged  to  the  hot- 
|jB  of  the  baain  without  becoming  wet  (See 
wwrnc,  BmrLK.) 

HANNAY'S  LOTION.  Syn,  HANNAv'a  nm- 
JBrnri  WAaH.  A  aolution  of  potaah  hi  water. 
M  to  prevent  infection. 

HARDNESS.  Syn.  Du%wn,  (Fr.)  Hartb; 
nmoKarr,  {Gtr,)  Dositia;  DoRrras,  (Lai.) 
aPnaics,  the  power  pospesaed  by  bodies  of  re- 
Ming  abraaion.  In  MmsaALOOT,  mineral  sub- 
j>Beei  are  frequently  distinguished  and  identified 
^rtbeir relative  hardnees.  This  is  aaceitained  by 
■Mr  power  to  scratch  or  be  scratched  by  one  an- 
wr.  A  valuable  table  on  this  subject  will  be 
■nd  onder  the  article  Gem,  p.  331. 

HARM  ALINE.  A  basic  substance,  forming 
l>B*v-brown  crystals,  discovered  by  Gdbel  in  the 
Mdi  of  pegaiium  harmala.  It  has  a  bitter  astrin- 
faat  and  acrid  taste,  and  forms  yellow  soluble 
ttHe  with  the  acids.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
9>B0W  dye.  Bj  oxidation  it  yields  a  magnificenk- 
W*^  dj^e-etuflu  which  is  easily  prepared  and  ap- 
fM.  (GdbeL)  The  sc«ds  are  produced  abondantly 
*^(Mia,  so  that  it  appean  probable  that,  ere 
^^  they  may  become  an  article  of  commeroe. 

HARTSHORN,  BURNT.  Syn.  Coeno  Us. 
^  (P.  L)  PuLvis  CoRNQ  CnaviNi  UnvM, 
f  P')  Coxjfu  UsTUM  ALM7II.  Prej^  (P.  L») 
MB  pieces  of  harts'  horns  imia  perfectly  white, 
■*■  griad  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  way  as 
■J^  ftr  Pebtared  Chalk. 

'cMsrifcs.  Finely-powdered  bone-ash  m  uaaally 
M  fiot  burnt  haftalMrn,  and  paaaeasBa  exactly  lbs 
■■M  pnpartiea.     Dooo.  10  grs.  to  3ai  S  or  3 


times  a  day,  in  rickets,  dec.    (See  Phosthatb  or 
Lime.) 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS.  Syn.  Harts- 
HoxM  Rabpinos.  Rasura  Cormi;  Cervl  Ramenta 
CoRiru  Cervi.  Obtained  from  the  turoexs.  By 
boiling  in  water  they  yield  a  nutritive  jelly.  Used 
by  straw-plait  workers  to  stiffen  bonnets,  dc& 

HATS.  In  purchasing  a  hat,  chooae  one  poa* 
aeaaing  a  short,  smooth,  fine  nap,  and  a  good  black 
color ;  and  that  is  light  and  sufficiently  elastic  is 
resist  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  without  breaking  or 
giving  way.  The  hat  brush  for  daily  use  should 
be  made  of  long  soft  hairs,  but  a  stiffer  one  should 
be  employed  occasionally,  to  lay  the  nap  smooth 
and  close. 

HEADACHE.  £^yn.  CEnuLAixaiA,  (Xat.)  The 
symptoms  of  this  very  general  complaint  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  According 
to  pathologists,  headache  arises,  either  from  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  ston^ach  and  chylopoietic  (chyle- 
forming)  viscera,  or  from  a  weakness  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  encephalon.  The  former 
may  be  called  sympathetic,  and  the  latter  nervotis 
headache.  The  treatment  of  the  first  should  con- 
sist in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach 
by  the  administraUon  of  aperients,  and  the  use  of 
proper  food  and  exercise,  or  when  that  viscus  is 
overloaded  with  undigested  food,  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  emetic.  For  Uiis  purpose  i  to  ^  an  oa.  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  taken  in  a  cupful  oC 
warm  water,  which  will  generally  relieve  the 
stomach,  especially  if  ita  action  be  assisted  by 
drinking  copiously  of  warm  water.  (See  Emet- 
ics.) Headache  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
indigestion  and  stomach  diseases,  and  in  general 
it  will  be  found  that  whatever  will  remove  the  lat- 
ter will  also  cure  the  former.  (See  Dtspbpbia.) 
Nervous  headaches  are  relieved  by  nervous  tonica 
and  stunulants ;  aa  bark,  caacariUa,  calumba,  gen- 
tian, camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine;  the 
latter  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution.  A  cup 
of  atrong  co^e  or  atrong  green  tea  often  acts  like 
a  charm  in  removing  thw  apeciea  of  headache. 
Small  doaes  of  tincture  of  henbane  will  alao  have 
a  like  eSed.  90  or  30  drepa  of  laudanum,  or 
preferably,  half  that  number  of  liquor  opii  aeda* 
tivua,  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  to  induce  aleep.  Among  popular  rem* 
edits  may  be  mentioned  **  naaal  atimulants,'*  as 
snuff,  (cephalic,)  smelling  salts,  and  aromatic 
vmegai,  theiuse  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
and  local  applications,  as  very  cold  water,  ether» 
vinegar,  strong  spirits,  Cologne  water,  dtc,  all  oC 
which  are  rubbed  over  the  part  of  the  head  af- 
fected, with  the  fingen ;  or  a  linen  rag  dipped  ia 
them  is  laid  thereon  instead.  Pressure  on  the  head 
has  also  been  need  with  advantage.  Silence» 
darknesa,  and  repoae,  are  alao  powerful  remedies^ 
alike  suitable  to  every  variety  of  headache ;  and 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  occupation,  are  espe- 
dally  beneficial  to  thoae  resulting  from  exoeasive 
mental  anxiety  or  exertion.  Bhsten  are  some- 
times applied  behind  the  ean  in  cases  of  violeaC 
headache. 

Headache  is  often  aymptomatic  of  otaer  diaeaiai, 
e^Moially  these  of  the  inflammatory  and  nervoui 
kind,  rheumatism,  dus.  In  all  these  caaea,  tba 
primary  disease  should  be  sought  out  and  attempt 
ed  to  be  cured.    Headache  in  pregnancy  amy 
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therefore,  be  properly  protected  from  its  action. 
Woollen  stockings  or  socks,  with  good  shoes  or 
boots,  should  be  worn  on  the  feet,  and  the  body 
should  be  clad  in  thick  woollen  fabrics,  proportion- 
ed to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  habits 
of  tlie  wearer.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  should 
be  promoted  by  active  exercise,  and  any  diqxMition 
to  sleep  shaken  off  by  increased  bodily  exertion. 
If  the  situation  be  such  that  exercise  cannot  be 
had  recoune  to,  drowsiness  is  more  likely  to  bo 
experienced,  and  must  be  warded  off,  if  possible, 
by  keeping  tlie  mind  incessantly  and  actively  en- 
gaged. The  principal  endeavor  should  be  to  keep 
the  extremities  warm,  as,  if  this  be  accomplished, 
no  danger  need  be  feared.  In  travelling  by  coacli 
or  on  horseback,  recourse  may  be  had  to  hay  and 
straw,  which  may  be  thrown  over  the  feet  and 
legs,  and  will  materially  ward  off  the  effects  of  the 
weather. 

Remedial  measures  for  asphyxia  produced  by 
intejise  cold. — ^The  patient  should  be  laid  in  a  room 
remote  from  the  fire,  and  bathed  with  cold  salt  and 
water,  after  which  the  body  should  be  wiped  dry, 
and  friction  applied  by  the  hands  of  the  attendants, 
(warmed  ;)  as  many  operating  at  once  as  can  con- 
veniently do  so.  Gentle  stimulants  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  mouth,  and  the  bowels  excited  by 
some  mild  stimulating  clyster.  The  longs  should 
also  be  inflated.  (See  Asphyxia.)  As  soon  as 
symptoms  of  returning  animation  are  evinced,  and 
the  breathing  and  circulation  restored,  the  patient 
should  be  laid  in  a  bed  between  blankets,  and  a 
little  wine  and  water  administered,  and  perspiration 
pro^noted  by  heaping  an  ample  quantity  of  clothing 
on  the  bed.  Should  the  patient  have  suffered  from 
hunger  as  well  as  cold,  the  appetite  may  be  ap- 
peased by  the  administration  of  a  limited  quantity 
of  light  food,  taking  especial  care  to  avoid  excess, 
or  any  thing  indigestible  or  exciting. 

COLIC.  (From  xwAoy,  the  colon,  the  supposed 
seat  of  the  disease.)  The  colic  or  bellyache.  This 
name  is  commonly  given  to  all  severe  griping  ab- 
dominal pains,  whatever  may  be  the  cause.  This 
disease  has  been  distinguished  by  nosologists  into 
several  varieties,  as  follows : — 

I.  ( The  spasmodic  colic)  This  kind  is  marked 
by  a  fluctuating  pain  about  the  navel,  which  goes 
away  and  returns  by  starts,  often  leaving  the  pa- 
tient for  some  time.  The  belly  is  usually  soft,  and 
the  intestines  may  often  be  felt  in  lumps,  which 
move  about  under  the  hand,  or  wholly  vanish  for  a 
time.  It  is  unaccompanied  by  flatulency.  The 
remedies  are,  warm  fomentations,  warm  clysters, 
and  carminatives,  accompanied  by  small  doses  of 
camphor  and  opium. 

II.  (The  stercoraceous  colic)  This  is  marked 
by  severe  griping  pains  and  constipation  of  the 
bowels.  The  remedies  are  powerful  cathartics,  as 
full  doses  of  calomel,  aloes,  colocynth,  jalap,  &lo., 
followed  by  purgative  salts,  as  sulphate  of  magne- 
sia or  soda. 

in.  '^Bilious  colic)  In  this  variety  the  pain 
is  intermittent  and  transient,  accompanied  by  con- 
stipation, nausea,  and  vomiting.  The  fieoes,  if 
any,  are  bilious,  dark-colored,  and  offensive.  The 
remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  blue  pill,  calomel,  colo- 
cynth, or  aloes,  followed  by  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  epsom  or  gtauber  salts.  Warm  fomentations  are 
■ko  serviceable. 


IV.  {Flatulent  colic)  Maiked  by  coi 
and  the  inegalar  distension  of  the  bowels  hj  g 
accompanied  by  a  rumbling  noise,  &c.  It  is  oa 
monly  produced  by  the  use  of  flatulent  vegetak 
and  slops.  The  remedies  are,  a  full  dose  of  tii 
ture  of  rhubarb  combined  with  a  few  drops  of  < 
sence  of  peppermmt  If  this  does  not  afford  reB 
a  pill  made  of  3  grs.  of  blue  pill  and  2  grs.  of  osi 
pound  extract  of  colocynth,  may  be  taken,  wa^ 
down  with  a  glass  of  any  cordial  water,  as  prppt 
mint,  cinnamon,  or  caraway.  If  the  pain  be  c 
treme,  warm  fomentations  to  the  belly,  or  a  a 
minative  clyster  may  be  adopted. 

V.  {Accidental  colic)  Produced  by  impnp 
food  and  poisons.  The  treatment  difl^  bot  UH 
from  the  last  variety. 

VI.  {Colica  pictonum.  Devonshire  eofi 
Plumber's  do.  Painter's  do.  Lead  do,)  Tl 
dry  bellyache.  This  species  of  colic  is  marked  1 
obstinate  costiveness,  acrid  biliou?  vomitings,  ri 
lent  pains  about  the  region  of  the  nit  rel,  oodtuUi 
^asms  in  the  intestines,  and  a  tendency  to  psn 
lysis  in  the  extremities.  It  is  most  prevalent ; 
the  cider  counties,  and  among  persons  exposed  I 
tlie  fumes  of  lead.  The  m  medics  are  the  same  i 
for  the  spasmodic  variety.  Should  these  fail,  sfii 
the  bowels  have  been  thoroughly  evacuated,  son 
doses  of  camphor  and  opium  may  be  administasi 
Mr.  Benson,  the  managing:  director  of  the  Britii 
Whitelead  Works  at  Birmmgham,  strongly  recsn 
mends  the  use  of  sulphuric  acid ;  he  says :  "  I  bm 
with  a  statement  some  time  since  that  sulpfaoii 
lemonade  has  been  successfully  used  at  a  whib 
lead  manufactory  in  France  as  a  preventive  of  th 
injurious  effects  of  white  lead ;  and  it  occuned  t 
me  that  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  to  the  treade 
beer  then  used  by  our  people,  its  supposed  effieu^ 
might  be  tested.  This  idea  was  earned  into  efic 
in  the  summer  of  1841,  and  the  results  haveprarei 
most  gratifying,  as,  although  during  several  veek 
after  the  addition  of  the  sulphiuic  acid  to  the  tres 
cle  beverage,  little  advantage  seemed  to  be  derire^ 
yet  the  cases  of  lead  colic  became  gradually  lei 
frequent,  and  since  October  of  that  year,  or  duri^ 
a  period  of  fifteen  months,  not  a  single  case  of  leei 
colic  has  occurred  among  the  people.*'  (LanceL) 

The  following  is  Mr.  Benson's  form  for  his  tres 
cle  or  sulphuric  beer : — Take  of  treacle  15  Iba: 
bruised  ginger  ^  lb.;  water  12  gallons;  yrart J 
quart;  bicarbonate  of  soda  1^  oz. ;  sulphuric adi 
(oil  of  vitriol)  1^  oz.  by  weight:  boil  the  ginger ii 
2  gallons  of  water ;  add  the  treacle  and  the  i» 
mainder  of  the  water,  hot ;  when  nearly  cold  traai' 
fer  it  to  a  cask,  and  add  the  yeast  to  cause  fts- 
mentation ;  when  this  has  nearly  ceased,  add  thi 
sulphuric  acid,  previously  diluted  with  eight  tioei 
its  quantity  of  water,  and  then  add  the  bicarbonilt 
of  soda,  dnsolved  in  one  quart  of  water.  Cloie  ^ 
the  cask,  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  beer  will  h 
fit  for  use.  As  acetous  fermentation  speedily  takei 
place,  particularly  in  hot  weather,  new  suppW 
should  be  prepared  as  required. 

COLOCYNTHINE.  Syu.  CoLocmwrj 
CoLocYNTHiUM.  Tho  purgativo  bitter  principles 
the  colocynth. 

Prep.  Digest  the  aqueous  extract  <sr  the  palp^ 
colocynth  m  alcohol,  filter  and  evaporate  ^^ 
ture.  The  residuum  is  colocyntliine  combiaei 
with  acetate  of  potaosa.    By  agitation  with  a  0<^ 
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.  fater  the  latter  is  removed.  It  may  be  puiified  by 
f-aolutkui  in  alcohol,  and  evapontiai. 

Pro^.  A  yeUowiab  brown  translucent  resinous 
iristenoe,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether, 
uul  only  slightly  so  in  water.  It  is  intensely  bit- 
ter, and  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative. 

COLOAING.  Syn.  Brewer's  Coloring, 
JiiiNOT  DO.  Spirit  na  Essentia  BiNA.r  Cara- 
I  an.  Prep,  Melt  brown  sugar  in  an  iron  vessel 
mtj  the  fira,  until  it  grows  black  and  bitter,  stir- 
pig  it  well  all  the  time,  then  make  it  into  a  sirup 
lilh  water. 

Remarkg.  Some  use  lime-water  to  dinolve  the 
buBt  flogar.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  overburn 
I,  as  a  greater  quantity  is  thereby  rendered  inso- 
liAle.  The  heat  should  not  exceed  430",  nor  be 
la*  than  400^.  The  process  for  nice  experiments 
■  best  conducted  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  to  which 
•  little  bismutfa  has  been  added  to  reduce  its  melt- 
Bf  point  to  about  435°  ;  a  little  powdered  restu  or 
efaarcoal,  or  a  little  oil  being  put  upon  the  surface 
tf  the  metal  to  prerent  oxidHzement. 

COLORS,  COMPOUND.  (In  Dyeing.)  The 
■iztnre  of  iu7e  and  tbllow  dyes  produces  green  ; 
iCDBiid  iLUE,  violet,  purple,  lilaea,  fc. ;  red  and 
RLLow,  orange,  dnnamon,  ^c. ;  red,  yellow, 
•ad  BL7E,  Wives ;  red  and  blues,  or  orbbn  or 
Bucx,  bromna  of  all  shades ;  black  mixed  with 
itiier  dyes  produces  various  shades  of  brown  and 
«b'ee,  and  when  pale  it  constitutes  gray,  either  by 
ilKlf  or  the  addition  of  a  faint  blue. 

COLOMBIUM.  A  rare -metal,  discovered  by 
Kr.  Hatchet  in  1801,  in  a  black  mineral  belouging 
tathe  British  Museum.  Supposed  to  have  ^eu 
koDgfat  from  America,  hence  the  name.  (See 
Tastalum.) 

COLUMBIC  ACID.  The  preceding  metol  ex- 
iib  in  its  ores  in  the  form  of  an  acid,  united  to  iron, 
Daogaoese,  or  yttria.  From  these  it  may  be  ob- 
kined  by  fusion  with  3  or  4  parts  of  potash,  solu- 
tioD  in  water,  and  precipitation  with  an  acid.  It 
filk  aa  a  white  powder  or  hydrate. 

CONCENTRATION.  (In  CHEmrrRY.)  The 
voiotilixation  of  part  of  a  liquid  in  order  to  uicrease 
the  strength  of  the  remainder.  The  operation  can 
niybe  performed  on  solutions  of  substances  of 

ner  fixity  than  the  menstrua  in  which  they  are 
ved.  Many  of  the  liquid  acids,  solutions  of 
tbe  alkalis,  &c.,  are  ccmoentrated  by  distilling  pff 
their  water. 

(Is  Pharmacy.)  The  term  ^  concentrated*'  is 
very  commonly  applied  to  any  liquid  preparation 
pBMsang  more  than  tbe  usual  strength.  Thus 
ve  have  **  ameeniriUed^  infusions,  decoctions^ 
%ttort,  tolutioTU,  tinetures,  and  enences,  most 
of  which  are  made  o(  8  times  the  common  strength. 
Thii  is  generally  e^cted  by  using  8  times  the 
ttnal  qoantity  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  given  por- 
tin  of  the  menstruum,  and  operating  by  digestion 
ot  percolation ;  the  latter  being  generally  adopted 
when  the  articles  are  bulky.  When  the  men- 
itnom  ia  water,  a  little  spirit  ii  added  to  make  the 
podoetkeep. 

CONCRETE.  (In  Arohitbcturb.)  A  com- 
Hct  mass,  composed  of  pebbles,  lime,  and  sand, 
employed  in  the  foundations  of  buildings.  The 
^  proportions  are  60  parts  of  eoaise  pebbles,  35 
if  nneh  sand,  and  15  of  lime. 
CONDIMENTS.    Substances  taken  with  the 


food,  to  improve  its  flavor,  or  to  render  it  mora 
wholesome  or  digestible.  The  principal  condi- 
ments are  common  salt,  Tinegar,  lemon  juice, 
spices,  aromatic  herbs,  oil,  butter,  sugar,  honey, 
and  sauces.  Most  of  these,  in  moderation,  pro- 
mote the  appetite  and  digestion,  but  their  excessive 
use  tends  to  injure  the  stomach,  and  vitiate  the 
gastric  juice. 

CONFECTIONS.  (In  Pharmacy.)  Medi 
cines,  usually  pulverulent,  mixed  op  to  the  consist- 
ence of  a  paste  with  powdered  sugar,  sirup,  or  ho- 
ney. In  the  "  London  Pharmacopoeia,"  both  con- 
serves and  electuaries  are  included  under  this  head, 
thou|rh  there  appears  to  be  some  little  distinction 
between  them.  As  remedial  agents,  the  officinal 
confections  possess  but  little  value,  and  are  chiefly 
useful  as  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  more 
active  medicines.  In  making  confections,  the  su- 
gar requires  the  same  attention  as  for  sirups  They 
should  be  kept  in  stone  jan,  covered  with  writing 
paper,  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  situation. 
Without  this  precaution,  they  are  apt  to  mould  on 
the  top.  All  the  dry  ingredients  employed  in 
making  confections  should  be  reduced  to  a  very 
fine  powder,  and  passed  through  a  sieve  not  coarser 
than  80  holes  to  the  inch. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALMONDS.  Prep. 
(Confectio  Amygdalds,  P.  L.)  Sweet  almonds 
^viii ;  white  sugar  Jiv ;  powdered  gum  arable  ^. 
Macerate  the  almonds  in  cold  water,  then  remove 
the  skins,  and  beat  them  with  the  other  ingredients 
until  reduced  to  a  smooth  confection. 

Use.  To  prepare  milk  of  almonds.  A  little  of 
this  paste  or  powder,  triturated  with  a  sufficient 
portk>n  of  water,  and  strained  through  a  piece  of 
calico,  forms  emulsion  of  almonds. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALKERMES.  Prep. 
White  sugar  1  lb.;  rose-water  \  pint;  clarified 
juice  of  alkermes  3  lbs. ;  oil  cinnamon  10  or  12 
drops.  Mix.  It  was  formeriy  a  common  practice 
to  add  a  little  gold-leaf,  rubbed  small,  so  as  to  float 
about  in  it :  also  musk  and  ambergris. 

CONFECTION  OF  ALUM.  Prep.  (Conf. 
Aluminia,  St  B.  H.)  Alum  m  fine  powder,  80 
grs. ;  conserve  of  rosM,  enough  to  mix.  Use.  As 
an  astringent. 

CONFECTION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  Cordial.  Confectio  Ra- 
LEioHANA,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Ditto  Cardiaca,  (P.  L. 
1 745.)  Ditto  Aromatica,  (P.  L.  1788,  and  since.) 
Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  hay  saf- 
fron, of  each^ij ;  cloves  Jj ;  cardamoms  f  ss ;  pro- 
pared  chalk  ^vj  ;  white  sngar  lbs.  ij.  Reduce  the 
whole  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  keep  it  m  a  closed 
vessel.  When  wanted  for  use,  mix  it  with  water 
to  the  consistence  of  a  confection. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale  the  abore  form  is 
seldom  adhered  to.  Less  saffinon  is  commonly  used, 
cassia  is  substituted  for  cinnamon,  and,  generally, 
the  essential  oil  for  the  powder  of  cloves.  Should 
there  be  any  deficiency  of  c<rfor,  this  is  brought  up 
by  a  little  tincture  or  infusion  of  turmeric.  When 
a  very  smooth  and  fine  powder  is  desired,  it  should 
be  passed  through  a  gauze  sieve,  not  coarser  than 
80  holes  to  the  Inch,  and  precipitated  chalk  should 
be  employed.  The  saffron  should  be  dried  with  as 
little  heat  as  possible,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  waste  any  in  powdering.  The  following 
formula,  which  is  employed  by  a  large  whole- 
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Mie  dnigffiBt  in  the  city,  produces  an  excellent 
article. 

II.  Hay  saffron,  cassia,  and  turmeric,  of  each  4 
oz. ;  cardcimoms  1  oz. ;  starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated 
chalk  2  lbs. ;  white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  nutmegs  2 
drachms;  oil  of  cloves  3  drachms.  Reduce  the 
dry  ingredients  to  fine  powder,  and  pass  it  through 
an  80  hole  sieve,  then  add  the  oils,  and  after  well 
mixing,  pass  it  through  a  coarse  sieve,  (about  40 
boles  to  the  inch,)  to  ensure  the  whole  being  per- 
'"ectly  mixed. 

The  following  form  produces  a  powder  possess- 
ing neat  depth  and  brilliancy  of  color. 

III.  Hay  saffron  4  oz.;  turmeric  3  oz.;  pow- 
dered starch  8  oz. ;  precipitated  chalk  2  lbs. ;  white 
sugar  4  lbs. ;  oils  of  cloves  and  cassia,  of  each  3 
drachms ;  oil  of  nutmegs  S  drachms ;  essence  of 
cardamoms  1  oz.  Proc.  Boil  the  saff^n  and  tur- 
meric in  1  gallon  of  water,  placed  in  a  bright  cop- 
per pan,  for  10  minutes,  then,  without  straining, 
add  the  chalk,  starch,  and  sugar ;  mix  well,  and 
conUnue  stirring  until  the  mixture  becomes  quite 
stiff,  then  break  it  up  and  dry  it  until  fit  for  pow- 
dering. This  must  be  performed  in  a  water  or 
steam  bath.  To  the  powder,  passed  through  a 
fine  sieve,  as  before,  the  oils  and  tincture  must  be 
added,  and  after  being  well  mixed,  and  passed 
through  a  coarse  sieve,  it  should  be  placed  in  a  jar 
or  bottle,  and  bunged  up  close. 

Remarks.  In  the  wholesale  trade  this  article  is 
kept  under  two  forms :  one  in  powder,  as  ordered 
by  the  College,  and  commonly  called,  for  distinc- 
tion sake,  "  pulvit  confectionit  armnaticct  ;*'  the 
other  mixed  up  ready  for  use.  In  preparing  tlie 
latter,  it  is  a  common  plan  to  make  a  strong  infu- 
sion or  decoction  of  the  saffron,  and  to  use  it  to  mix 
up  the  other  ingredients.  Some  persons  follow  the 
method  descril^  in  the  last  formula,  mixing  up 
the  powder  to  a  proper  consbtence  with  water  be- 
fore adding  the  aromatics.  When  the  price  of 
precipitated  chalk  is  an  objection  to  its  use,  pre^ 
pared  chalk  may  be  used  instead.  This  confec- 
tion is  cordial,  stimulant,  and  antacid.  Dose.  10 
to  60  giB. 

CONFECTION  OF  BLACK  PEPPER.  Syn, 
Waed's  Paste.  Prep,  {Confectio  Piperis  Nigri, 
P.  L.)  Black  p^per  and  elecampane  root,  of 
each  lb.  j ;  fennel  seed  lb  iij ;  honey  and  white 
suffar,  of  each  lb.  ij  ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  common  practice  is  to  keep  the 
dry  ingredients  reaiiy  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and  only 
to  add  the  honey  as  wanted.  The  proportions  are 
2  parts  of  the  latter  to  7  of  the  mixture.  The  dose 
is  1  to  2  drachms  2  or  3  times  a-day,  in  piles,  fis- 
tula, &c.  It  should  be  persevered  in  for  2, 3,  or  4 
months,  (Sir  B.  Brodie  0  and  as  it  is  apt  to  accu- 
mulate in  the  bowels,  its  use  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  mild  aperients.    (Pereira.) 

CONFECTIONS  OF  CASSIA.  Syn,  El«c- 
TUAAiuu  Cassiji,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.  {Confeetio 
Cassia,  P.  L.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  lb.  ss. ;  manna 
Jij ;  tamarind  pulp  Jj ;  sirup  of  roses  fjviij.  Bruise 
the  manna  and  dissolve  it  in  the  sirup,  then  add 
the  pulps  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.    / 

CONFECTION  OF  HEMLOCK.  (Dr.  Os- 
borne.) Prep,  FnA.  leaves  of  hemlock  and  moist 
sugar  equal  parts ;  beat  them  to  a  confection  in  a 
mortar. 

CONFECTION  OF  OPIUM.    Syn,  Pmw- 


tnxm  RonANUM,  (P.  L.  1720.)     Ditto 

NENSE,    (P.  L.    1745.)      CONTBCTIO   OplATA,    (P.  Ifc 

1788.)  Ditto  Opn,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  JPrep. 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  <^um  3yj ;  long  pepper  ^ ; 
ghiger  ^ij ;  caraways  Jiij ;  tragacanth  3ij  ;  all  m 
fine  powder ;  sirup  f^xyj.    Mix. 

Use  and  Dose,  This  confection  is  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  mithridate  and  theriaea  of  tha 
old  Pharmacopoeia.  It  is  stimulant  and 
and  is  given  in  flatulent  colic  and  diarrhoea 
companied  by  fever.  The  dose  is  from  15  ta 
50  gn. 

CONFECTION  OF  ORANGE  PEEL-  Syn. 

CoNSBaVA     FLAVBDINIS'  CoRTICUM     AuBAUVHiaUHy 

(P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)    Drrro  CoaTicn 

RIORIS  AURANTU  HlSTALENSIS,  (P.  Ll  1788.) 

AuRANTioRUM,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Drrro 
(P.  Ll  1809  and  1836.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  The  ex- 
ternal rind  of  the  fresh  orange,  separated  by  rasp- 
ing, lb.  j ;  white  sugar  lb.  iij.  Beat  the  lind  in  a 
stone  mortar  with  a  wooden  pestle,  then  add  the 
powdered  sugar,  and  beat  the  mixture  until  the 
two  are  perfectly  incorporated. 

Remarks.  This  confection  is  tonic  and  stomachici 
and  is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  tonic  powders. 

CONFECTION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Prepi 
Green  peppermint  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sfogBr 
12  oz. ;  beat  them  together  as  last 

Use,  Anti>emetic  and  flatulent  Given  in  colic, 
Sui.,  in  the  form  of  a  bolus,  or  made  into  a  mix- 
ture. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  DOG  ROSE.  Sym. 
Confection  of  Hin.  Conberva  Frucths  ctnos- 
BATi,  (P.  L.  1720  and  1745.)  Drrro  Ctmosbati, 
(P.  L.  1788.)  Drrro  Rosa  Caninjb,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Pulp  of  the  dog  rose 
lb.  j ;  powdered  refined  sugar  Jxx ;  mix  by  a  gen- 
tle heat  in  an  earthen  vessel. 

II.  Pulped  hips  2  cwt ;  fine  white  sugar  2^  cwt. ; 
incorporate  them  without  applying  heat 

Remarks.  Both  this  and  the  following  ccmfec- 
tion  has  a  brighter  color,  if  made  without  heat,  or 
touching  metallic  vessels.  On  the  small  sc^leit 
is  made  by  beating  the  ingredients  together  in  a 
marble  mortar,  but  in  large  quantities  by  grinding 
in  a  mill.  It  is  slightly  laxative,  and  is  principally 
used  for  fbrming  pills.    It  candies  by  keeping'. 

CONFECTION  OF  THE  RED  ROSE.  Syn. 

CONSERVA     ROSARUM     RuBRARdM,     (P.    L.     1745.) 

Drrro  Robm,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ditto  Ro&«  Galu- 
CiB,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Confbctio  Roaic 
Galucje,  (P.  L  1836.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petals  of 
the  red  rose  lb.  j ;  refined  sugar  lb.  iij ;  beat  the 
petals  in  a  stone  mortar,  then  add  the  sogary  and 
again  beat  until  thoroughly  incorporated. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale  this  is  prepared 
like  the  confection  of  hips.  It  is  astringent  and 
tonic,  and  principally  used  for  forming  pillsL  If 
taken  alone,  the  dose  is  1  to  2  drachms. 

CONFECTION  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Elxcvda- 
Riim  B  BoGCis  Lauri,  (P.  L.  1720,  1745.)  Con- 
FECTio  RuTii,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prep, 
(P.  Li)  Dried  roe,  caraway,  and  laurel  berries, 
of  each  {iss ;  sagapennm  (tnie)  %ta ;  black  pepper 
3ij ;  honey  fxvj.  Reduce  the  dry  ingredieBts  to 
very  fine  powder,  and  when  wanted  for  nse,  make 
them  into  a  confection  with  the  honey. 

UsSf  ^e.  It  is  antisiMumodie;  in  enemas  30  la 
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80  grs.,  with  half  a  pmt  of  grael,  for  flatulent 
tolic«  &c 
CONFECTION    OF  SCAMMONY.     Syn. 

ElKCTUAKIUM      CAJLTOCOflTINDk,      (P.     L.      1730.) 

Ditto  b  Scammonio,  (P  L.  1745.)    Ditto  Scam- 
MOifii,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1788.)     Conpectio  Scam- 
move^  (P.X^  1809  and  1624.)    Prep.  {Confeetio 
Scammonii  P.  L.)     Scammony  {hb;  clovai  and 
ginger,  of  each,  3y);  oil  of  caraway  fSas.    Re- 
dace  the  mgredients  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
when  want^  for  nse,  make  them  into  a  confec- 
tion with  rirup  of  roees,  and  lastly  add  the  oil. 
Uaey  Ac.  Cathartic  in  doeee  of  10  to  30  gn. 
CONFECTION   OF  SENNA.    Syn,  Lkhi- 
TiTE  ELECTOAar.    Electuarivm  Sennji,  (P.  L. 
1788.)   CoNVBCTio  Senna,'  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)     Senna  Jviij ;   figs  lb.  j ;  pulp  of 
tamarinds,  prunes,  and  casna,  of  each,  lb.  sb.; 
eofiander  seeds  £tv ;  liquorice  f  iij ;  sugar  lb.  iisB ; 
rater  3  pints.     Proe,  Rub  the  senna  and  corian- 
duB  in  a  aaortar,  and  separate  by  sifting  Jz  of  the 
mixed  powders.    Boil  the  figs  and  liquorice  in  *the 
water,  until  reduced  to  one  half;  then  press  and 
itrank  the  liquor.    Evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
until  only  24  fluid  ounces  remam,  then  add  the 
■agar,  and  when  dissolved,  mix  in  the  pulps,  and 
la^  the  powder. 

Utti  Dose,  ^.  Confection  of  senna  is  a  gentle 
and  pleasant  purgative,  and  well  adapted  for  per- 
mis  Bofiering  from  piles,  and  as  a  laxative  daring 
pregnancy.  The  dose  is  ^  to  J  ox.  taken  at  bed- 
time or  early  in  the  morning. 

Remarkt.  Perhaps  there  is  no  one  phannaco- 
[Ksiai  preparation  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  ob- 
tain of  good  quality  than  the  above.  The  absolute 
eott  of  an  article  prepared  according  to  the  direc- 
tianB  of  the  College,  wifl  be  somewhere  about 
1b.  94.  per  lb. ;  but  there  are  many  wholesale 
dn^  houses  vending  confection  of  senna,  which 
they  warrant  as  genuine,  at  from  9d,  to  1«.  a 
pound.  Dr.  Paris  (in  his  Pharmacoloffia)  very 
Inly  lemaiks,  that  "  the  directions  of  m  Phar- 
■acoporia  are  very  rarely  followed.**  I  under- 
itand  that  considerable  quantities  are  manofac- 
toied,  into  which  unsound  and  spoiled  apples  enter 
as  a  principal  ingredient  Tlw  foUowmg  forms 
ue,  to  my  knowledge,  employed  by  some  mem- 
^       ben  of  the  trade. 

XL  Powdered  senna,  pnip  sf  tanarinds,  eaasia, 
and  primes,  of  each,  1^  lb.;  powdered  corianders 
}lh ;  Spanish  juice  J  lb. ;  simple  sirup  12  lbs. 

III.  As  the  above,  omitting  the  casBia  pulp,  and 
ftd^ng  2  lbs.  mote  tamarind  pulp. 

Both  these  articles  are  labelled  P.  L.,  and  sent 
out  as  genuine,  and  that  when  no  competition  as 
to  price  exists  The  cfaesfer  artiele  is  made  as 
feUowB: 

IV.  Common  prunes  and  tamarinds,  of  each, 
16  Iba ;  treaele  |  cwt ;  ipeeies  (a  compound  of 
Mnna  dnst  and  small  senna,  mixed  with  3  lbs.  of 
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coriander  seeds,  and  strengthened  with  jala^  al 
ground  to  a  fine  powder)  18^  lbs.  To  this  is  fre- 
quently added  .^  cwt  of  rotten  or  inferior  applei;, 
which  are  pnlpeid  with  the  prunes  and  tamarinds. 
This  article  is  not  unfrequently  labelled  *'Conp. 
Senna  Vsa.*'  by  the  conscientious  tradesman. 

CONFECTION  OF  SULPHUR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Precipitated  sul- 
phur JsB ;  cream  of  tartar  3j ;  honey  Jj ;  mix 
As  a  laxative  in  piles,  &c.     Doee.  f ». 

CONFECTION  OF  STEEL.  Syn,  Con- 
PKCTioN  or  Carbonatk  or  Iron.  Prep.  Coufec- 
tion  of  orange-peel  and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  (P.  L.,) 
of  each,  4  oz. ;  powdered  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  sim- 
ple sirup  2  oz. ;  mix.  Aromatic  and  tonic  Dose. 
A  teaspoonlul  to  )  oz.  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

CONGELATION,  (from  eongelo,  to  freeze.) 
In  Chemivtet.  The  conversion  of  a  liquid  into  a 
solid  state,  by  the  action  of  cold. 

The  production  of  an  extreme  degree  of  cold  is 
often  of  tiie  utmost  importance  in  chemical  opera- 
tions, and  an  easy  method  of  doing  so  is  con- 
sequently a  desideratuni.  The  means  hitherto 
adopted  for  this  purpose  have  either  depended 
upm  the  sudden  Uqnefaction  of  solids,  or  the  ab- 
straction of  heat  by  rapid  evaporation.  The  loss 
of  sensible  heat,  by  the  finA  method,  is  the  basis 
of  the  various  processes  of  producing  cold  by  what 
are  oonmionly  called-  freezmg  mixtures,  all  of 
which  act  upon  the  principle  of  liquefying  solid 
substances  without  supplying  heat  The  caloric 
of  liquidity  being  in  these  cases  derived  ^rom  that 
previously  existing  in  the  solid  itself  in  a  sensible 
state,  the  tetimerature  taust  necessarily  fall.  The 
degree  of  cold  produced,  depends  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  heat  which  is  thus  diffused  through  a  larger 
masB,  or  which,  as  it  were,  disappears,  and  this  is 
dependent  on  the  quantity  of  solid  matter  lique- 
fied, and  the  rapidity  of  the  liquefaction.  SaJine 
compounds  are  the  substances  most  frequently  em- 
ployed, and  those  which  have  the  greatest  dfinitj 
for  water,  and  thus  liquefy  the  most  rapidly,  pro- 
duce the  greatest  degree  of  cold.  Thus  it  is,  that 
chloride  of  calcium  and  nitrate  of  ammonia,  whsnt 
dry  and  m  fine  powder,  if  suddenly  mixed  with, 
water,  produce  extreme  cold.  The  latter,  sud- 
denly mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  water  at 
50^,  will  mA  the  tiiermometer  to  +4^,.  or  28^ 
below  the  freezing  point  The  most  common  and 
convenient  freezing  mixture,  when  snow  can  be 
procured,  is  formed  by  mixing  2  pMrts  of  that  sub- 
stance with  1  part  of  sea-salt  This  will  sink  the 
thermometer  to  --^^,  or  37^  below  the  freezing 
pdmt  of  water.  Equal  parts  of  these  substances 
produce  a  degree  of  cold  marked  by  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  is  the  standard  ta- 
ken for' graduating  that  instrument  Mr.  Walker, 
a  gentleman  who  ftiOy  investigated  this  subject, 
recommends  the  following  proportions  for  the  pro- 
duction of  extreme  oold. 
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TABLES  exhibitint^  a  eoUeetive  View  of  all  the  Fmiooaino  Miztuku  eonUaned  in  Ms.  W, 

Fuhlicatiim^  1808. 

Table  L  Confflsting  of  Frigorific  Mixturas,  composed  of  Ice,  wyth  Chemical  Salts  and  AcidiL 


lAlztaiM 


i 
\ 


Snow  or  pounded  ice  • 
Muriate  of  soda 

Snow  or  pounded  ice    .- 
Muriate  of  soda 
Muriate  of  ammonia    . 

.  Snow  or  pounded  ice 
S  Muriate  of  soda    . 
1  Muriate  of  ammonia 
^Nitrate  of  potash. 

Sktow  or  pounded  ice 
Muriate  of  soda  . 

Nitrate  of  •mmnni^i  , 

Snow 

Diluted  sulphuiio  aoidt    . 

Snow 

Muriatic  acid  (concentrated) 

iSnow 
Concentrated  nitrons  acid 

Snow 

Muriate  of  lime 

^  Snow 

\  Crystallized  muriate  of  lime 

Snow 

Potash     .        ... 


2  parts  { 
1    «     \ 

(C 


I 


i 


5 
2 

1 

24 

10 

5 

5 

12 
5 
5 

3 
2 

•8- 
5 

7 

4 

4 
5 

2 
3 

3 

4 


tt 

€1 
U 
tf 

U 
It 
« 

M 
M 

« 

<( 
(( 

l< 

U 

<( 

€i 

t€ 
f< 


I 

r 


rto-^« 

to— 12« 
to— 18* 
to— SS* 


From  +320  to  —23^ 
From  +SS9  to  —27® 
From +32<>  to  — 30<* 
From  +32®  to  — 40<* 
From +320  to -.500 
From  +32«  to  — ^1« 


Do^ree  of  cold 
pvodaoed. 


550 

59 
G2 
79 
82 
83 


N.  B.  The  reason  for  the  omissions  in  the  last  column  of  this  table  is,  the  thermometer  emkiiig  m 
these  nuztures  to  the  degree  mentioned  in  the  preceding  cdunmi  and  never  lower,  whatoTer  may  be 
the  temperature  of  the  materials  at  mixing. 


Table  II.  Consisting  of  Frigorific  Mixtures,  having  the  power  of  generating  or 
out  the  aid  of  Ice,  sufficient  for  all  useful  and  philosophical  purposes,  in  any 
any  season. 


creating  Cold,  with- 
pbrt  of  the  worid  at 


1 


Muriate  of  ammonia    • 
Nitrate  of  potash 
Water  •  . 

.  Muriate  of  ammonia 
S  Nitrate  of  potash, 
i  Sulphate  of  soda 
^  Water. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia 
Water.        .        .        . 

C  Nitrate  of  ammonia. 
<  Carbonate  of  soda 
( Water     . 

i  Sulphate  of  soda  . 
Diluted  nitrous  acidi 

.  Sulphate  of  soda  .        • 
*S  Muriate  of  fcrnifi^^jii 
J  Nitrate  of  potash . 
^  Piloted  mtiow  acU. 


i 


5parts 
5    " 
16    « 

5  " 
•  5    «« 

6  " 

16    ** 

u 

M 

M 
M 
«< 


3 
2 

6 

4 
2 

4 


M 
U 

M 
M 
W 
«( 


i 
I 


\ 


BtwagsgmpMti;  water  or 
Fuadag  nitroos  add  t  psiti ; 


FroBQ  +50^  to  +100 


From  +50<»  to  +4<' 


From  +500  to  +40 


From  +50<>  to  —7® 


From  +50^  to  —3® 


From  +50<>  to  —10* 


1  part,  liy  weight. 
Ip«t,lirw4^ 


Degree  of  cold 
prodaesd. 


40*> 

46 
46 

n 
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TdhU  JL  eontiimed. 

HiZtOIM. 

• 

ThenuooMter  ftaks. 

Da^wofeoM 

pvodoead. 

^Sa!piwto*fMda  .       .     "  , 

.    6parta; 

.      .  4  «    ! 

I     Fnim  +50O  !•  ^14^ 

040 

t  DQuted  BitiwM  acid     • 

jPlMMpbatoofioiU    . 
I  DOotDdBitioiwMid     % 

9    « 
.    4    •« 

1     Pwwn +50®  to  — 19« 

1 

63 

C  Phoqthate  of  aodm,    . 
}  Nitrate  of  aouiMniia 
f  Dilated  nitrooi  acid . 

9    «     ] 
.        .    6    - 

.      4  *«   ! 

1     From +50«  to  — •!• 

71 

i  Suli^iate  of  loda  . 
I  Muriatic  acid  . 

.       .    8    ••     ) 
5    " 

1     Fram  +50O  to  •» 

50 

5  Sulphate  of  loda  . 

(  Diluted  anlpliQiie  add*    . 

.    5    *•     \ 
4    •« 

!     Fiom  +50^  to  +3^ 

47 

N.  B.    If  the  materiola  are  mixed  at  %  wafiaw 
flftct  will  be  proportionately  greater ;  thna,  if  the  moit 
air  ii  +850,  it  will  Mnk  the  thermometer  to  +90. 


thaa  that 
pevoftii  of  then  mixtm 


in  the  Table,  the 
be  made  when  the 


Tabu  IIL  Conaating  of  Frigorifie  Miztarea  lelected  from  the  foregoing  TWca,  and  eombined  to 

to  increaee  or  eitend  Cold  to  the  ertramett  DogAUOfc 


1 


SFhoaphate  of  aoda 
Nitrate  of  ammonia . 
Dilated  nitrotta  acid 

(  Phosphate  of  ioda    . 
<  Nitrate  of  ammonia     • 
f  Dilated  niized  adds. 

5  Snow  .... 
Diluted  nttraoB  add  • 

Snow  .        .        .        • 
Dilated  aulphnrio  add 
Dilated  nitroaa  add 

SkMvw       .... 
Diluted  anlphoiie  add  • 

Snow       .        •        •        . 
Muriate  of  lime    • 

Snow       •        •        •        • 
Muriate  of  lime  • 

Snow       •        •        • 
Muriate  of  lime   • 

iSnow       .... 
Cryatallized  mmiate  of  lime. 

Snow      •       •        •       • 
Crytalliied  maTiate  ef  lin>i . 


! 


i 
i 


Ditarted  ealphmie  add . 


.    Sparta 
3 


I* 

M 


4 
3    ** 


.    9 

4 

.    3 
3 

.    8 

3 

.    8 

1 
.    1 

3 
.    4 

8 

4 

9 
.    S 

1 
.    9 

1 
•    S 

8 
.  10 


M 
M 

n 

H 

M 
U 
H. 

M 
M 

M 
M 

M 
<l 

M 
U 

U 
M 

M 
M 


FromO<'to-P-340 


From  ^340  to -.-^50<» 


FhMO^to 

Fiom -^0<»  te  — 66<> 

F^«m -4WO  tai^^4M)<> 
FrQm+90<»te 
From +10^  to 
Tx9m  —-15^  to  --68^ 
Fkom  00  le  — 60^ 
Fwm  — 40®  to  — 79* 
Fran  — €e<>  to -Ol^* 


Degree  of  eold 


340 

16 
46 
46 

40 


64 
53 


JEcmerlf .  The  above  artifidal  proceama  ftr  the  prodbetion  of  oold  are  mon  eAetlfe  n^on  the 
ingredieata  are  fint  cooled  hy  inmieidon  in  other  freezing  miztarea.  In  thii  war  Mr.  Walker  ane- 
eeedad  in  prodncmg  a  odd  equal  to  100®  below  the  mo  ef  FahMheH,  or  139^  Mow  the  fteezbg 
point  ef  water. 

The  mMeriali  in  the  fimt  eofamm  an  le  be  coded,  pievioady  to  ai^dagi  te  th» 
ly  miztncM  takan  from  eithar  of  the  pieeediag  tibleib 
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II.  (By  evaporation.)  When  heat  passes  from 
the  sensible  to  the  mflensible  state,  as  in  the  for- 
mation  of  vapor,  cold  is  generated.  This  may  be 
illustrated  by  pouring  a  few  drops  of  ether,'  or 
highly  rectified  alcohol,  on  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
when  a  stroi^  sensation  of  cold  will  be  produced. 
In  like  manner,  if  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  be 
covered  with  lint,  and  the  latter  moistened  with 
ether,  the  quicksilver  will  rapidly  fall  BVen  in 
hot  climates  water  is  frozen  by  the  joint  operation 
of  evaporation  and  radiation.  The  natives  of  In- 
dia  procure  ieo  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
much  exceeds  the  freezmg  point*  On  th^  open 
plaios,  near  Calcutta,  this  is  effected  by.  exposing 
a  thin  stratum  of  water  to  the  atmosphere,  during 
the  fine  clear  nights  of  Deeember,  January,  and 
Februaiy.  The  pans  are  made  of  porous  earthen- 
ware, and  water  is  poured  in  to  the  depth  of  aboat 
1^  inches.  A  large  number  of  vessels  of  this  kind 
are  arranged  in  an  excavation  in  the  ground,  30 
or  40  feet  square  and  2  feet  deep,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  covered,  to  the  depth  ^i  10  or  13  inches, 
with  sugar  canes  or  the  stalks  of  Indian  com.  At 
sunrise  the  pans  are  visited,  the  ice  separated 
from  the  water,  and  packed  sa  tight  as  possible 
in  a  deep  cavity  or  pit,  well  screened  from  the 
heat 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
much  more  rapidly  from  the  surface  of  fluids  in  a 
vacuum  than  in  the  atmoepherok  Dr.  CuUen  was 
the  first  person  to  af^ly  this  practically.  In  1755 
he  plunged  a  vial  of  ether  into  a  tumbler  of  water, 
and  on  placmg  it  under  a  receiver  and  exhausting 
the  air,  the  ether  boiled  and  the  water  was  speedily 
frozen.  In  1777,  Mr.  Naime  published  his  method 
of  rendering  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  an  exhaust- 
ed receiver  free  from  aqueous  vapor  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid.  By  the  application  of  this  discov- 
ery, Professor  Leslie  in  1810  succeeded  in  freezing 
water  with  great  ease.  This  he  effected  by  intro- 
ducing a  si^ace  of  sulphuric  acid  under  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  over  which  he  placed  a 
watch-glass  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  vapor 
ariamg  from  the  latter  was  rapidly  absorbed  by  the 
former.  After  a  few  strokes  ttf  the  piston  the  wa- 
ter was  converted  unto  a  solid  cake  of  ice,  which 
on  bemg  left  in  the  rarefied  medium  contimied  to 
evaporate,  and  in  about  an  hour  totally  disappear- 
ed. Professor  Leslie  found  that  when  the  air  was 
rarefied  250  times,  the  surface  of  evaporation  was 
cooled  down  120^  in  winter,  and  when  only  50 
times,  a  depression  of  80^  or  even  100^  took  place. 
A  pleasing  philoeophical  toy,  illustrative  of  the 
evaporative  power  of  a  vacuum,  is  the  Cryophorus, 
or  frost-bearer  of  Dr.  WoUaston.  Thb  instrument 
consists  of  two  small  glass  globes  united  by  a  tube, 
one  of  which  is  partly  filled  with  water,  but  the 
apparatus  is  perfectly  free  from  air. 


6 


^ 


The  part  of  the  appaxmtus  unoceupied  by  the 
water,  though  apparentlv  empty,  m  in  reality  filled 
with  aqueous  vapor,  and  thus  checks  evapoRtion 
by  Hs4»resrare  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  No 
sooner  is  the  pressure  removed,  as  by  plunging  the 
empty  ball  mto  a  freezing  mixtufe,  (which  con- 
flenses  the  vapor,)  than  rapid  oyuinitiMi  ooiii- 


mences,  and  the  water  in  the  other  ball  is  firozeii 
in  two  or  three  minutes. 

To  succeed  well  in  the  production  of  cold  in  this 
way,  it  is  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  the  tw« 
fluids  should  be  pretty  near  together,  and  that  the 
acid  should  have  the  greater  amount  of  surface  of 
the  two.  The  acid  should  be  poured  to  the  depth 
of  ^  an  inch  into  a  broad  shallow  dish  or  capsule, 
and  the  water  into  another  vessel  of  a  similar  kind^ 
but  having  only  half  the  diameter  of  the  former, 
and  proportionally  shallow.  The  smaller  capsule 
may  be  supported  ovei  the  surface  of  the  larger  one 
by  means  of  3  slender  feet  As  soon  as  the  acid 
has  acquired  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  water,  its 
absorbent  power  is  diminished  y^ ;  when  this  di- 
lution reaches  ^  the  reduction  is  ,^V>  ^^  when 
it  reaches  ^  thp  cooling  power  has  diminished  about 
50}.  ''Sulphuric  acid  is  capable  of  congealing 
more  than  20  times  its  weight  of  water  before  it 
has  imbibed  nearly  its  own  bulk  of  that  lk|uid,  or 
has  lost  about  ^  of  its  refrigerating  power."  (Ure.) 
Sulphuric  acid,  which  has  become  diluted  in  this 
way,  may  be  reconcentrated  by  heat 

It  has  been  discovered  that  oatmeal,  dried  near- 
ly to  brownnesB  before  a  common  fire,  and  cooled 
in  close  vessels,  may  be  substituted  for  sulphuric 
acid.  With  a  quantity  of  this  substance,  one  foot 
diameter,  and  1  inch  deep,  Professor  Leslie  froze  1 
imperial  pint  of  water,  contained  in  a  hemispheri- 
cal porous  cup.  Ignited  chloride  of  calcium,  in 
porous  pieces,  has  also  been  successfully  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  Pr.  Ure  has  found  that  a  re- 
quisite vacuum  may  be  produced  by  the  agency 
of  steam,  in  the  following  manner,  without  the  use 
of  an  air-pump :  "  A  cast-iron  drum  of  eonsiden- 
ble  dimehsions  being  filled  with  steam  by  heating 
a  small  quantity  of  water  in  it,  Will  sufficiently  ex- 
pel the  air.  ^Vhen  it  is  cooled  by  the  afiusion  of 
water,  a  transferrer  plate  being  attached  to  the 
stopcock  .on  its  upper  surface  would  easily  enable 
us,  without  any  air-pump,  to  efiect  congelation  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  attenuated  atmo- 
sphere. Suppose  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  to  be 
one<«xtieth  of  the  iron  cylinder,  an  aSriform  rare- 
faction to  this  degree  would  be  efiected  in  a  mo- 
ment by  a  turn  of  the  stopcock ;  and,  on  its  being 
returned,  the  moisture  below  would  be  cut  off,  and 
the  acid  would  speedily  condense  the  small  quan- 
tity of  vapor  which  had  ascended.*' 

Many  curious  experiments  may  be  performed 
over  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
among  which  one. of  th^  most  instructive  and  amu- 
sing is  the  congelation  of  quicksilver,  a  metal  which 
requires,  for  th»  purpose,  a  temperature  of  39°  be- 
low zero,  or  71°  below  the  freezing  pomt  of  water. 
This  is  readily  efiected  by  suspenchuff  the  metal  m 
a  capsule  of  ioe  by  means  of  threads,  near  to  the 
•urfiice  of  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  UKgiag  the  rare- 
fcctkm  as  much  as  posnble.  Mereury  so  frozen 
may  be  kept  in  the  solid  state  for  several  hours.    ■ 

The  processes  of  congelation  above  detailed  ad* 
mit  of  being  applied  to  several  useful  purposes, 
especially  in  domestic  economy,  and  the  arts  of 
the  cook  and  confectioner,  as  in  the  making  of 
ices,  &o. 

CONGREVE  MATCHES.  L  (Frvces*  of 
M.  JoblonouokL)  Pot  phos|Aaras  40  grammes 
into  a  wide-mouthed  vial,  with  enough  oil  of  tnr« 
pentUM  to  cover  It,  add  flowers  of  ralphnr  10  gr.. 
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tad  pot  the  Tial  into  hot  water,  (ueiiig  jpreat  eaa- 
tion,}  antd  the  phosphorus  is  melted.  Then  coik 
elon  and  agitate  until  cold,  when  any  supernatant 
qniti  of  toipentine  most  be  poured  o£  Into  this 
polpy  mass  the  extremities  of  the  matches  are 
dipped,  and  when  they  have  become  rather  dry, 
they  are  again  dipped  into  the  following  mixture : 
Gum  arable  30  gnunmes,  (diawlTed  in  a  little  wa- 
ter 0  chionte  St  potassa  20  grammes;  soot,  or 
vemiilion,  (rubbed  up  with  a  few  drops  of  alco- 
hol,) 10  gr. ;  mix,  and  dip  the  tips  of  the  matches 
therein  as  before,  then  dry  them  cautiouidy  in  a 
wum  apartmenL  These  matches  inflame  without 
Mnination  (noise)  on  being  rubbed  against  any 
roa^  surface. 

U.  (JobUmoutki)  Chlorate  of  potassa  2  parts ; 
pho^orus  4  parts ;  gum  arabic  7  parts ;  gelatin 
3  paitL  Proe,  The  phosphorus  is  divided  in  the 
gam  brought  to  the  state  of  thick  mucilage,  and 
wanned ;  the  gelatin  is  melted  and  added  to  the 
phosphoreted  mucilage.  The  chlorate  of  potassa 
ii  braised  in  a  mortar,  and  at  the  same  -time  moist- 
ened with  the  mncilage.  When  it  is  bruised  the 
whole  is  mixed  together,  and  a  paste  is  obtainad, 
with  which  matches,  tipped  with  sulphur,  may  be 
embued.    They  are  then  dried  in  the  air. 

III.  {Procew  ef  Dr.  R.  Boettger.)  Gum  ara- 
bie  and  veimilion,  of  each  16  parts;  phosphorus 
9  parts ;  saltpetre  14  parts.  Proe.  The  phospho- 
roB  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  division,  by 
agitating  it  with  fresh  urine,  or,  still  better,  a  solu- 
tion of  pure  urea,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
diKovery  by  Liebig,  of  a  process  of  preparing  that 
mlatance  artificially,  may  now  be  easily  procured 
or  made.  Hot  water  must  be  employed  to  melt 
the  phosphorus,  and  this  part  of  the  procesi  is  sim- 
ilar to  that  previously  detailed.  The  minutely  di- 
^ded  phosphorus  thus  formed,  is  mixed  with  the 
ntber  articles  made  into  a  paste,  with  the  gum 
diaolyed  in  the  least  quantity  of  water,  and  the 
matches  dipped  into  the  mingled  ingredients  and 
dried.  They  are  then  dipped  into  a  dilute  varnish 
of  copal,  or  a  thin  solution  of  gum  arabic  contoin- 
ing  saltpetre,  and  again  dried.  (Boettger's  Beitrage.) 
These  matehes  are  very  superior,  and  explode 
without  noise. 

Remm'kg.  The  matehes  ibrmerly  made,  explo- 
ded with  a  crackling  noise,  and  frequently  threw 
ont  small  sparks  of  fire,  which  rendered  them  dan- 
gerous. This  arose  from  their  containing  too  Urge 
a  quantity  of  chlorate  of  potassa.  An  opposite  plan 
is  now  generally  followed,  and  a  less  proportion  of 
the  chlorate  is  used,  or  instead  ther'^of  saltpetre. 
The  quantity  of  the  igniting  ingredicts  has  also 
been  grpatly  lessened,  so  as  to  avoid  any  danger 
on  that  account  This  plan  answers  very  well, 
when  the  body  of  the  matches,  whether  of  wood 
w  pasteboard,  is  properly  prepared  ;  but  if  tins  be 
let  the  ease,  frequent  disappointment  will  occur, 
fiom  their  going  out  again  immediately  after  in- 
^Samhig.  To  prevent  this,  the  matehes  should  be 
%ped  into  sulphur  previously  to  coating  them  with 
the  composition,  unless  intended  for  cigar  fusees, 
when  they  should  be  prepared  by  soaking  them  in 
vster  holding  som»  saltpetre,  bichromate  of  potash, 
or  acetate  of  lead  in  solution,  preference  being  usu- 
•Hy  given  to  the  first  of  these  articles.  Different 
*lBnng  substances  are  employed  to  tint  the  com- 
"  I,  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  manufac- 


turer, as  smalts,  red  lead,  vermilion,  Mack  oxidi 
of  manganese,  soot,  dec.  A  very  elegant  method 
of  reducing  phosphorus  to  a  stato  of  minute  divi- 
sion, is  to  melt  it  in  rectified  spirit,  and  agitato 
until  oold,  as  above. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  matehes,  contain- 
ing sulphur  and  phosphorus,  as  in  the  first  formula, 
have  htea  forbidden  in  Paris,  in  consequence  of 
the  extreme  facility  with  which  they  ignite,  having 
led  to  several  accidents.  (See  CuLoaATC  Matchis, 
and  LuciFERS.) 

CONIA.  Syn.  Conkins.  Conicin.  Cioutins, 
&c.  A  poisonous  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Gieseke 
in  hemlock. 

Prep,  Distil  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  or  their  al- 
coholic extract,  whh  water  and  potassa.  During 
this  process,  the  conia  passes  over  into  the  receiver 
and  floats  upon  the  top  of  the  water,  which  also 
contains  a  little  conia  m  solution.  It  must  be  pu- 
rified in  the  way  directed  for  the  volatile  baaesL 
(See  Alkaloio.)  If  the  alcoholic  extract  be  em- 
ployed, about  i  its  weight  of  potassa  should  be 
used. 

Remarks,  6  lbs.  of  fresh  and  9  lbs.  of  dried  seeds 
yielded  I  os.  of  conia.  (Gieger.)  40  lbs.  of  the 
ripe  but  green  seeds  yielded  2 1  ox.  of  hydrated  co- 
nia. (Chnstison.)  It  is  remarkably  poisonous.  One 
drop,  placed  in  the  eye  of  a  rabbit,  killed  it  in  9 
minutes.  Five  drops,  poured  into  the  throat  of  a 
dog,  killed  it  in  leas  than  a  minute.  It  has  been 
employed  in  some  convulsive  and  spasmodic  dis- 
eases. "  The  plaintive  cries,  the  contortions,  and 
the  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  which  have  always  pre- 
ceded death,  (caused  by  conia,)  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  cruel  pains  which  this  kind  of  poisoning 
brings  on."  (Bontron-Chalard  and  Henry.) 

CONSERVES.  (From  eonaervo,  to  keep.)  In 
pharmacy,  a  composition  of  some  recent  vegetable 
matter  and  >Qgar,  beat  together  to  tlie  consistence 
of  a  paste.  The  object  aimed  at  m  the  prepara- 
tion of  conserves,  is  to  preserve  the  properties  of 
the  active  ingredient,  which  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to  change.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopoeia,  conserves,  as  well  as  electuaries, 
are  included  under  the  head  of  confections.  The 
term  confection  app^^,  however,  less  appropriate 
to  some  of  them,  than  the  word  c<«serve  or  elec- 
tuary. The  word  confection  has  a  more  general 
application,  and  implies  any  sweetmeat  or  compo- 
aiticm,  in  which  sugar  is  the  principal  ingredient. 

CONSERVE  OF  ALMONDS.  (Consexva 
AuraDAULKVU,  P.  D.)    Confection  of  almonds. 

CONSERVE,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  (Cow- 
SBEVA  Antiscorbutiga.  Sclie.)  Horseradish,  wa- 
ter-cress, water-trefoil,  radish  juice,  and  orange 
juice,  of  each  equal  parts ;  white  sugar  enough  to 
make  a  confection. 

CONSERVE  OF  ARUM.  (Wakbrobin.) 
Pref,  Fresh  arum  roots  }  lb. ;  white  sugar  1^  lb. ; 
beat  together.    Diuretic  and  attenuant 

CONSERVE  OF  LAVENDER.  Prep.  Lav- 
ender  flowirB  1  part;  lump  BOgar  3  parts;  beat 
together. 

Remark*,  In  a  similar  way  conserves  are  made 
fh>m  various  other  leaves  and  flowers ;  but  moetly 
with  only  twice  their  weight  of  sugar.  The  above 
is  frequently  used  to  sweeten  the  breath. 

CONSERVE   OF  LEMON-PEEL.     Prep 
Rasp  off  the  external  rind  of  the  lemon,  and  beat 
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it  IB  a  mortar  with  three  timei  its  wei^^t  of  pow- 
dered white  sugar.  (See  CoNrBoriON  of  Okamgb- 
Pkkl.)    Tonic  and  atomaohic. 

CONSERVE  OF  ORANGE^EEL.  (Con- 
■BRVA  AuRANTii,  P.  E.)  The  same  aa  the  eo&fec- 
tion  of  orange-peel,  P.  L. 

CONSERVE  OF  RED  ROSES.  (Conibr- 
YA  RoflA,  P.  E.  and  D.)  That  of  the  Dublin 
Pharmacopaeia  is  the  same  as  the  confection  of 
rosea,  P.L.;  that  of  the  Edinburgh  has  sniy  2  lbs. 
of  sugar  to  1  lb.  of  rose  petals. 

CONSERVE  OF  ROSEMARY.  Prtf,  1 
part  of  the  leayes  or  tops,  beaten  up  with  3  parts 
of  sugar. 

CONStlRVE  OF  SCURVY  GRASS.    Syn. 

CONBBRVA   CoCBLEARtJB  HoRTKNBIS.      Ftt^.   Beat 

1  lb.  of  the  leaves  with  3  lbs.  of  lump  sugar.  Stim- 
ulant and  antisoorbutic 

CONSERVE  OF  SLOES.  Bwt,  Conssrta 
Proni  Stlybstrib,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pulp  of  sloes  1 
part ;  sugar  3  parts;  mix. 

CONSERVE  OF  SQUILLS.  Sun,  Conskr- 
TA  SciuLiB,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Fresh  squilJb  Jj ;  white 
sugar  Jt  ;  mix.  Diuretic ;  attenuant. 
.  CONSERVE  OF  TAMARINDS.  Sy».  Cow- 
SBRTA  Tamarindorom.  Pttf,  (P.  Cod.)  Pulp  of 
tamarinds  4  oz. ;  white  sugar  6  oz. ;  heat  by  a 
water-bath  in  an  earthen  vessel,  until  mixed  and 
of  a  due  consistenee. 

CONSERVE  OF  WORMV^^OOD.  Syn,  Con- 
SKRVA  Absimthii  Maritimi,  (P.  L.  1788.)  pTt^. 
Beat  fresh-picked  leaves  of  sea  wormwood  in  a 
marble  mortar,  with  a  wooden  pestle,  firit  alone, 
and  then  with  3  times  their  weight  of  refined 
sugar. 

CONSTIPATION,  (OF  THE  BOWELS.) 
Costiveness.  When  this  is  merely  accidental  or 
occasional,  a  dose  of  some  cathartic  is  the  only 
treatment  necessary,  but  when  it  is  hdbiiwiiX^  it 
calls  for  further  attention.  The  common  causes 
of  constipation  are— The  use  of  bread  containing 
alum,  and  water  containing  lime ;  and  the  want 
ef  sufficient  exercise.  The  treatment  should  con- 
sist m  adopting  a  diet  free  from  astringents,  and 
consisting  of  a  large  portion  (A  green  vegetables 
and  ripe  fhiit  Brown  brei^  is  frequently  eaten 
for  this  purpose,  and  acts  by  the  laxative  nature 
of  the  bran  it  contains.  The  ^ecasiortal  use  of 
laxative  and  emollient  enemata  may  be  had  re- 
course to,  but  their  habitual  administration,  as 
well  as  that  of  purgative  medicines,  by  the  mouth, 
is  not  to  be  recommended.  Hie  bowels,  accus- 
tomed to  the  continual  use  of  stimulimts^  act  but 
languidly,  or  scarcely  at  all,  without  their  applica- 
tion. In  females,  especially  of  the  higher  classes, 
the  want  of  proper  exercise  is  generally  the  <^ief 
cause  of  constipation.  With  such  peiaons,  a  short 
walk  two  or  three  tones  daily  will  often  do  won- 
ders, particularly  if  a  little  ripe  fruit,  a  few  raians 
or  tamarinds,  or  S  or  3  drum  figs,  be  occasionally 
eaten. 

COPAIBA.  Syn,  Capivl  Bauiak  of  Capivi. 
The  best  copaiba  b  that  imported  from  Maracaibo 
and  St  Martha,  and  is  pocked  in  casks  containing 
finm  1  to  1^  owt  each,  in  large  bottles,  or  in  cyl- 
indrical tin  iMxes.  Considerable  variation  exists 
in  the  color,  consistence,  and  sp.  gr.,  as  well  as  in 
the  proportion  of  oil  and  resin  yielded  by  different 
•amples,  scarcely  any  two  of  which  exactly  agree. 


Even  the  odor,  taste,  and  tramparency  vary 
sideraUy.  Brazilian  capivi  is  thm,  dear,  and  pals  ; 
while  the  West  Indian  is  thick,  gt^den  yellow,  ieis 
transparent,  and  has  a  less  agreeable  and  some-. 
what  terebinthinate  smell.  Some  varieties  aia 
op4qne,  and  continue  so,  unless  filtered.  This  is  a 
most  troublesome  operation,  unless  well  managed, 
and  without  proper  precautions,  frequently  pravea 
uselesik  The  opacity  generally  arises  from  tha 
presence  of  water,  whidi  is  frequently  found  mixed 
with  copaiba  when  first  imported.  This  it  retaiac 
with  great  tenacity.  The  following  is  the  plan  I 
have  found  to  answer  on  the  large  scale.  Plaee 
the  caaks  upon  their  ends  in  a  warm  sitttatka,aad 
leave  them  so  for  a  fortnight,  or  longer,  if  amve- 
nient  They  may  then  be  taj^ied  a  litiU  abate 
the  bottom,  when  some  of  them  will  generally  be 
found  quite  tran^arenl,  and  may  be  drawn  off 
and  vatted»  care  being  taken  to  avoid  shaking  up 
the  bottom.  Those  that  are  foul  must  be  filtered 
through  one  or  more  long  Canton  flannel  bagi, 
sunk  m  the  bottom  of  a  tin  cistern,  placed  over  a 
suitable  receiver ;  a  few  pounds  of  coarsely-pow- 
dered charcoal  being  mixed  vtp  with  the  first  5  or 
6  gallons  thrown  in.  This  will  rapidly  fill  up  the 
pores  of  the  bag,  and  make  the  balsam  flow  deer 
and  pde.  The  first  runnings  should  be  returned 
until  it  becomes  perfectly  transparent  The  bot- 
toms of  tlie  casks,  containing  the  water  or  impu- 
rities, may  be  poured  into  a  large  can  or  jar,  and 
allowed  to  deposite  for  a  few  days,  when  the  co* 
paiba  may  be  poured  off  the  top,  and  filtered.  A 
sudden  cliange  of  temperature  will  frequently  torn 
a  brilliant  sample  of  this  article  opaque  or  milky ; 
it  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  fit  to  send  out  by  the 
wholesale  trade,  unless  it  will  "  stand**  this  test 
To  ascertain  thb  point,  a  common  practice  is  to 
fill  a  small  bottle  with  the  copaiba,  and  to  leave  it 
out  of  doois  all  night  in  an  exposed  situation.  (See 
also  Balbam  of  Copaiba.) 

COPAIBA,  ALKALINE  TINCTURE  OF. 
(Lewis  Thompson.)  Prep,  Dissolve  2  oz.  of  car- 
bonate (formerly  subcarbcmate)  of  potaasa  in  1  pint 
of  water,  and  add  to  this,  balsam  of  copaiba  in  a 
thin  stream,  constantly  stirring  the  mixture,  untQ 
this,  at  first  white  and  milky,  becomes  clear  like 
jelly  or  amber,  which  will  generally  take  place 
when  about  a  pint  of  balsam  has  been  added ;  set 
the  mixture  aside  for  two  or  three  hours,  then  pour 
in  two  pints  of  spirit  of  wine,  and  mix  the  ^ole 
together ;  the  solution  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  may 
be  flavored  with  any  of  the  essential  oib.  Sweet 
spirit  of  nitre  may  be  substituted  for  spirit  of  wine : 
^it  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  its  acidity  by  distilla- 
tion from  lime  or  potaasa,  otherwise  a  decomposi- 
tion will  take  ]dace. 

This  solution  is  compatible  with  iodide  of  potas- 
sium and  nitrate  of  potassa,  but  is  decomposed  by 
all  earthy,  metallic,  and  ammoniacal  salts,  such  ss 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  chloride  of  iron,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  dtc,  which  must  not,  therefore,  be  ad- 
ministered in  conjunction  with  it  (Chemist,  iv 
510.) 

COPAIBA  AND  KALI.  Prep,  Carbonate 
of  potassa  and  water,  of  each  equal  parts ;  dis- 
solve, and  add  mdually  transparent  balsam  of  oo» 
paiba  until  the  fluid,  at  first  milky  i  turns  quite  clear 

COPAIBA  CAPSULES.  Gelatinous 
filled  with  balsam  of  copaiba. 
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COPAIBA  AND  RHATAITir,  CAPSULES 
OF,  Ricord  has  recommended  capsules  of  co- 
jttibB,  coated  with  extract  of  rbataoy,  as  much 
nperior  to  the  ebmmon  ones  of  copaiba  alone,,  in 
the  treatment  of  blenonhoBa.  They  may  be  easily 
prepared  by  either  of  the  two  following  meth- 

1.  By  immersing,  for  an  instant,  the  common 
c^aale  in  the  following  composition :  or, 

S.  By  forming  the  bodies  of  the  capsules  with 
tbe  ecmposition,  instead  of  with  gelatin,  and  fol- 
lowing the  same  manipulations  as  for  the  manu- 
fiietare  of  the  common  gelatin  capsules. 

The  Rhatany  Campomtion,  Extract  of  rhatany, 
newly  prepared  from  the  root,  3  parts ;  sirup  of 
DHMBt  sugar  1  part;  mucilage  of  gram  arable  1 
part.  Melt  the  extract  and  reduce  it  in  a  water 
bath  UDtit  sufficiently  stiff*,  when  cold ;  do  the  same 
with  the  sirup  and  gum ;  then  mix  them  together 
Willie  hot,  but  only  in  such  quantity  as  may  be 
wed  at  one  time. 

These  capsules  are  said  to  sit  well  upon  the 
rtemach,  the  tone  of  which  they  contribute  to 
improve. 

COPAIBA,  MISCIBLE.  Prep.  Mix  trans- 
puest  balsam  of  copaiba  with  half  its  volume  of 
liqnor  of  potassa  of  double  strength. 

Remarkt.  Different  samples  of  balsam  often  re- 
(jnie  slightly  different  quantities  of  the  solution  of 
potassa;  it  is  therefore  best  to  mix  them  gradually 
and  cautiously  together.  Should  the  mixture  be 
opoqae,  a  Utile  more,  of  one  or  other  of  the  ingredi- 
ents,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  render  it  clear.  No 
beat  should  be  used.  This  article  is  missible  with 
vater,  with  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  milk  ;  and 
from  eontainhig  all  the  volatile  oil  of  the  copaiba 
k  a  Tery  valuable  preparation.  Its  activity  is  con- 
■dend  equal  to  the  balsam  itself,  and  it  is  given 
in  nmOar  doses. 

COPAIBA,  MIXTURE  OF.  CChofakt.) 
Prep.  Copaiba,  alcohol,  sirup  of  Tolu,  peppermint 
water,  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jij ;  sweet 
ipirits  of  nitre  3ij.  Proe,  Rub  the  copaibA  with  the 
VQp  until  perfectly  mixed,  then  add  the  spirits, 
and  iastiv  the  waters. 

COPAIBA,  SOLUBLE.  Prep.  I.  Heat  mis- 
eiUe  copoiba  to  the  boiling  point,  pour  it  while  hot 
Brto  a  "  separator,**  and  place  it  in  some  situation 
where  it  will  cool  slowly.  After  a  few  days  draw 
off  the  clear  portion  fh>ra  a  cock  or  hole  placed 
fiMrthe  bottom  of  the  vessel,  observing  to  stop  the 
■tRam  before  any  of  the  floating  oil  begins  to  flow 
^iigh.  A  very  little  concentrated  liquor  of 
pHasw  added  before  applying  the  heat,  will  render 
It  more  soluble.  Prod.  Thick,  clear,  and  soluble 
^  vvre  water.  Resembles  copaiba  in  appearance, 
n.  Agitate  balsam  of  copaiba  with  an  equal 
measure  of  liquor  of  potassa,  (P.  L. ;)  boil  for  a 
few  mmutes  in  a  clean  tinned  copper  pan,  then 
PJ|V  it  into  a  separator,  and  proceed  as  before. 
^ammtt  than  the  last 

COPAIBA,  SPECIFIC  SOLUTION  OF. 
(FiAfiK»i.)  Prep.  I.  Balsam  of  copaiba  2  parts ; 
nquor  of  potassa  (P.  L.)  3  parts;  water  7  parts; 
Dm  it  for  2  or  3  minutes,  put  it  into  a  separator, 
J*d  allow  it  to  stand  for  5  or  6  days,  then  draw 
tt  off  from  the  bottom,  avoiding  the  upper  stratum 
•wL  To  the  clear  liquid  add  1  part  of  sweet 
^'"^^nitre,  parfeetly  fne  from  acid,  to  which  a 


few  drops  of  liquor  of  potassa  has  been  added» 
until  it  slightly  browns  turmeric  paper ;  should  it 
turn  foid  or  milky,  a  very  little  liquor  of  potassa 
will  usually  brighten  it ;  if  not,  place  it  in  a  clean 
separator  for  a  few  days,  and  draw  it  off  from  the 
bottom  as  before,  when  it  will  be  perfectly  brilliant 
without  filtering. 

Remarks.  Some  persons  add  the  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre  while  the  solution  is  stilh  hot,  mix  it  in  as  rap- 
idly as  posnble,  and  immediately  cork  or  fasten  up 
the  vesseL  This  is  a  good  way  when  the  article 
is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  but  is  objectionable  from  the 
loss  of  spirit  thereby  occasioned,  and  the  danger, 
without  care,  of  bursting  the  separator. 

A  receipt  for  this  article,  upon  the  authority  of 
Battley,  bias  been  going  the  round  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical works  for  some  years,  but  which  produces 
a  preparation  not  at  all  resembling  **  FranVt  epe- 
eific  eolutionJ*  It  is  as  follows :  <*  Take  12  oz. 
of  balsam  of  copaiba  and  6  oz.  of  calcined  mag- 
nesia ;  rub  together,  add  a  pint  of  proof  spirit,  m- 
ter,  and  then  add  ^  oz.  of  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.** 
(Gray's  Supplement.)  I  have  tried  this  formula, 
and  I  find  the  product  to  be  a  wiiite  tincture, 
scarcely  flavored  with  copaiba,  and  perfectly  lim- 
pid. No  sooner  is  balsam  of  copaiba  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  magnesia,  than  the  two  unite, 
and  produce  a  compound  insoluble  in  spirit  of  wine. 
Sucli  is  the  affinity  of  this  earth  for  copaiba,  (co- 
paibic  acid,)  that  it  will  even  take  it  from  caustic 
potassa.  Thus  I  find  the  solution  of  this  balsam, 
(containing  potassa,)  if  filtered  through  blotting- 
paper,  with  a  little  magnesia,  becomes  so  strongly 
alkaline  as  to  materially  injure  its  quality,  while 
a  glutinous  mass  is  deposited  upon  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  paper.  I  have  been  led  to  a  notice 
of  this  subject,  from  well  knowing  that  many  drug- 
gists have  adopted  this  formula,  and  have  been 
disappointed  with  the  results,  which  are,  however, 
only  such  as  might  be  reasonably  anticipated. 

COPAIBA,  SALT  OF.  Syn.  Sal  Copaiba 
There  are  two  preparations  bearing  this  name,  the 
one,  copaibic  acid,  and  the  other,  copaibate  of  an 
alkali.  They  are  both  sold  at  ridiculously  high 
prices.  The  advertisement  of  one  of  these  prep- 
arations is  heralded  in  with  the  following  pseudo- 
philosophical  announcement : 

"  Thie  preparation  of  c<^aiba,  in  its  chemical 
and  medical  analogies,  may  be  compared  to  qui- 
nine from  bark,  the  former  being  the  tonic  of  the 
mucous  membranes,  and  the  latter  that  of  the  der- 
moid structures. 

"  Tki9  Malt  contains  all  the  properties  of  the 
balsam  of  copaiba  in  a  very  concentrated  form, 
without  its  nauseating  qualities,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  may  be  administered  to  the  most  deli- 
cate constituti<m." 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  medical  men,  that 
the  active  properties  of  copaiba  reside  in  a  volatile 
or  essential  oil,  of  which  the  above  preparation  is 
destitute.  It  is  therefore  difiicult  to  conceive  how, 
in  this  instance,  the  reverse  should  be  the  case.  1 
can  speak  from  my  own  experience,  and  that  of 
several  high  authorities  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
that  both  Uie  viscid  and  acid  resins  of  copaiba  are 
almost  mert,  and  that  all  the  alkaline  preparations 
of  these  substances  are  nearly  similar.  I  have 
taken  the  *'  sal  copailwB'*  myself,  and  have  watch- 
ed its  action  on  othsn,  hot  havo  not  been  able  to 
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peiceiye  any  good  eSecia  to  nsnlt  fh>m  its  ad- 
ministratioii. 

COPAIBIC  ACID.  Syru  Capivio  Acidw  The 
yellow  brittle  resin  of  bauam  of  copaiba.  It  is 
prepared  by  digesting  the  resin  (left  after  distilling 
the  oil  from  the  balsam)  in  alcohol,  which  dis- 
solves the  acid  resin,  but  leaves  the  viscid  one.  It 
may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
about  50|  of  the  balsam. 

Prop,  An  amber-colored,  brittle,  semi-crystal- 
line, resinous  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether, 
and  oils,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  bases,  called  copaivates.  These  may  gene- 
rally be  made  by  dropping  into  a  solution  of  the 
acid  in  alcohol,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  the  base.  The  copaivates  of  potash,  soda, 
and  ammonia  are  easily  prepared,  by  adding  to  an  al- 
coholic solution  of  the  acid  another  of  the  pure  alkali, 
until  it  be  neutralized,  when  the  salts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  evaporation.  Copaivate  of  silver 
i9  formed  by  neutralizing  the  acid  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  both  being  dissolved  in  alcdiol,  and  then 
adding  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia,  when  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate  will  subside.  The  copai- 
vates of  lead,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  several 
othen,  may  be  made  in  a  similar  manner. 

Copaivate  of  magnesia  may  be  made  by  adding 
copaivate  of  potassa  to  a  solution  of  epsom  salts. 
All  these  paits  are  easily  decomposed  by  acids. 

COPAL.  iSyn.  Gum  Copal.  A  resinous  sub- 
stance, whicii  exudes  spontaneously  from  the  Rhus 
c<^aUinum,  and  the  Elsaocarpus  copalifer.  When 
of  Eood  quality,  it  is  too  hard  to  be  scratched  by  the 
naU,  and  has  a  conchoidal  fracture.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty,  and  this,  combined  with  its  extreme 
hardness,  renders  it  very  valuable  for  making  var- 
nishes. 

Solvents.  I.  Caouichoueine ;  sparingly.  It. 
Equal  parts  of  caouichoueine  and  alcoholy  &[  -625 ; 
freely  soluble  in  the  cold.  III.  Aisolute  alcohol, 
added  gradually  to  the  copal,  previously  rendered 
gelatinous  by  water  of  ammonia,  assisting  the 
union  with  heat  IV.  Alcohol  added  to  the  co- 
pal, previously  softened  with  etiier.  V.  Abtolule 
alcohol  1|  parts,  digested  on  copal  1  part  for  24 
hours.  (Unverdorben.)  VI.  Alcohol,  to  which  a 
little  camphor  has  been  added.  VII.  Ether  ;  and 
this  solution  may  be  diluted  with  alcohol.  VIII. 
OiU  of  rosemary  and  lavender,  (spike ;)  too  ex- 
peunve  for  general  use.  IX.  Copal,  heated  until 
it  fuses,  acquires  the  property  of  dissolving  in  tur- 
pentine and  alcohol.  X.  Copal,  reduced  to  pow- 
der and  exposed  for  some  time  to  the  air,  also  be- 
comes soluble  in  alcohol  and  turpentine.  XI.  Dry- 
ing  linseed  oil,  at  nearly  the  boiling  point,  dis- 
solves copal,  and  will  bear  dilution  with  spirits  of 
turpentine  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  sufficiently. 
This  is  tiie  common  way  of  making  copal  varnish. 
XII.  Ammonia  enables  oil  of  turpentine  to  dissolve 
copal ;  but  it  requires  such  nice  management  of 
the  fire,  that  it  seldom  succeeds  completely. 
(Lewis.)  XIII.  Powdered  copal,  trituiated  with 
a  little  camphor,  softens  and  becomes  a  coherent 
mass ;  and  camphor,  added  either  to  alcohol  or 
oil  of  turpentine,  renders  it  a  solvent  of  eopal,  ^  oz. 
•f  camphor  is  sufficient  for  1  quart  of  oil  of  turpen- 
Une,  which  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  the 
copal,  about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  should  be 
hroken  into  very  small  pieces,  but  not  reduced  to 


a  fine  powder.  The  mixture  should  be  set  «•  • 
fiiv  so  brisk  as  to  make  it  boil  almost  immediatalf 
The  vessel  should  be  of  tin  or  other,  metal,  atzoogy 
shaped  like  a  wine-bottle  with  a  long  ne<:k,  and 
capable  of  holding  2  quarts.  The  mouth  sboald 
be  stopped  with  a  cork,  in  which  a  notch  is  cut  to 
prevent  the  veaael  from  bursting.  (Sheldrake.) 
XIV.  A  good  varnish  may  be  made  by  pouring 
upon  the  purest  lumps  of  copal,  reduced  to  a  fine 
mass  in  a  mortar,  colorless  spirits  of  turpentine*  to 
about  one  third  higher  than  the  copal,  and  tritura- 
ting the  mixture  occasionally  in  the  course  of  tiia 
day.  Next  morning  it  may  be  poured  off  into  a 
bottle  for  use.  Successive  portions  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine may  thus  be  worked  with  the  same  oopal 
massL    (Varley,  Tilloch's  Mag.  51.) 

*«*  In  all  the  above  cases  the  copal  should  be 
reduced  to  a  coarse  powder.  A  fine  powder  is  apt 
to  stick  together  and  form  hard  lumps.  The  eofan- 
tion  of  copal,  even  in  its  most  ready  solvents,  is  at- 
tended with  some  difficulty,  and  frequently  mis- 
carries in  the  hands  of  the  inexperienced.  A  mix- 
ture of  caoutchoucine  and  alcohol  (as  in  No.  II.)  is 
«n  exception. 

COPAL,  MELTED.  Obtained  by  holding 
the  gum  before  a  good  fire,  so  that  as  sood  aa  the 
copal  melts,  it  may  drop  into  a  pan  of  water:  a 
kind  of  oil  separates  from  it,  and  the  copal  becomes 
soluble  in  spirits  of  wine,  and  still  more  so  if  the 
melting  is  repeated. 

COPAL,  POWDERED.  Copal  reduced  to 
powder  and  exposed  to  the  air  ui  a  thui  stratam. 
on  sieves  covered  with  paper,  for  3  or  4  months. 
Soluble  in  alcohol. 

COPPER.  (From  cuprum,  a  corruption  of 
ctfvfMf,  from  the  island  of  Cyprus,  whence  it  was 
fonnerly  brought)  A  red-colored  metal,  too  well 
known  to  require  description. 

Hist.  Copper  and  its  alloys  appear  to  have  been 
known  to  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity.  Brass, 
an  alloy  of  copper,  is  mentioned  by  Moses  (Job, 
xxviii.)  upwards  of  1600  years  before  the  birth  of 
ChrisL  (Hales.)  This  metal  is  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state,  and  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sul- 
phur, acids,  and  other  minerals,  and  in  the  organic 
kingdom,  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  and  in  the  blood 
of  animals.  (Sarzean.)  The  copper  of  commerce 
is  principally  prepared  from  copper  pyrites,  a  mixed 
sulphuret  of  iron  and  copper,  found  in  Cornwall,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Prep,  Copper  is  only  prepared  from  its  ores  on 
the  large  scale.  The  copper  pyrites  is  first  roasted, 
and  then  smelted,  hy  which  process  "  coarse  metoT 
m  produced  ;  this  is  again  submitted  to  calcination 
and  smelting,  when  ^*fine  metaV*  is  obtained.  It 
afterwards  undergoes  the  process  of  refining  and 
toughening. 

^roji.  This  metal  is  malleable  and  ductile.  It 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  8*8  to  8*9,  fuses  at  about 
2000^  Fahr.,  and  volatilizes  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. It  forms  numerous  compounds,  all  of  which 
are  mora  or  less  poisonous. 

CAar.  and  Tests,  The  solutions  of  copper  pos- 
sess a  blue  or  green  color,  and  yield  a  blue  precip- 
itate with  soda  or  potassa.  Ammonia  produces  a 
bluish-white  precipitate,  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the 
precipitant,  forming  a  deep  blue  soluticm.  Pruasiate 
of  potash  gives  a  reddish-brown  precipitate,  sal- 
phureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphnrets,  a  black 
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Ul  (Dr.  BaiUtft  mixture.)  Ep0om  ialtft  3 
4b ;  iiifuioii  of  roMs  ^  pint ;  tincture  of  caicariUa 
1 9L  Dote,  3  or  3  tablespoonf  nla  at  noon  and  in 
tlw  evening. 

IV.  (Dr.  Gregcr%f9  mixtute,)  Carbonate  of 
poCaan  ^  os. ;  cinnamon  water  and  diitiUed  water, 
rfeach  6«s. ;  compound  tincture  of  gentian  1  oz. ; 
mil.    Dote,  Aa  laet 

V.  (Dr.  J.  Hutchinson.)  Quicklime  1  oz.,  tlaked, 
bf  ipiinkling  on  it  a  UttU  water,  and  when  it  has 
iailen  to  powder,  add  water  1^  pint,  and  bruised 
anehona  bark  1  oz. ;  macerate  with  occasional 
agiUtion  for  3  hours,  in  a  covered  yessel,  then  de- 
cant the  clear  liquor,  and  further  add  tincture  of 
einebons  bark  3  os. ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  3  drs. ; 
iinip  of  orange-peel  1  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  keep  it 
ia  a  corked  bottle.  Dowe.  A  wineglassful  2  or  3 
tnea  a  day,  accompanying  its  use  with  an  occa- 
aooal  dose  of  a*saline  aperient  "  Such  were  the 
morating  effects  of  this  medicine  on  me,  that  it 
Bay  with  truth  be  denominated  the  true  aqua 
Mta;  for  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  health 
•ad  atiength  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed" 
(8irJ.Jervis,Bart) 

VL  (Dr,  Reeee^M  mixture,)  Carbonate  of  soda 
1  dr. ;  compound  tincture  of  rhatany  1  oz. ;  tine- 
tnei  of  ginger  amd  chamomiles,  of  each  3  dr. ; 
camphor  julep  7  oz. ;  mix.  Doee,  3  tablespoonfuls 
tsiee  a  day.    (See  DrararsiA.) 

INDIGO.  Sun.  Amil.  Blbu  d'Indk  ;  Indioo, 
(iV.)  Ihdicom  ;  Piqmkntom  Indicum,  (Lat,)  lv6tmv, 
(Gr.)  A  blue  substance  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  young  ahoota  of  several  speeies  of  indigofera 
ud  nerioin,  by  soaking  them  either  in  cold  water, 
cr,  itill  better,  in  water  kept  warm,  and  at  about 
106^  Fahr.,  till  the  liquor  becomes  deep  green ;  it 
ii  then  drawn  off,  and  beat  or  churned  till  blue 
flakes  appear,  lime-water  is  next  added,  the  yd- 
^  liquor  drawn  off,  the  blue  sediment  dried,  and 
^<nned  into  small  lumpa.  Used  as  a  blue  dye  and 
f^pneot,  and  occasionally  in  medicine  for  epilepsy. 

lodigo,  tlwogh  apparency  a  very  simple  sub- 
itaace,  is  oompoaed  of  several  distinct  principles, 
aad  by  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  oxygen,  chlo- 
IM,  d&c,  yields  other  substances  possessing  consid- 
ttiUe  interest.  The  following  are  the  chief  of 
tbeae  oompounda,  of  which  the  word  indigo  consti- 
tttes  a  portion  of  the  name : — 

Pure  indigo,  or  indigo  blue.  I.  Powdered  in- 
d^  5  parts ;  green  vitriol  10  parts  ;  hydrate  of 
UM  15  parts  ;  water  60  parts ;  mix,  agitate  oc- 
eaaionally  until  the  color  is  destroyed,  then  decant 
(be  clear  portion,  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
>eid,  and  wash  the  powder,  first  with  water,  and 
then  with  boiling  alcohol,  until  the  latter  ceases  to 
acquire  a  yellow  color. 

II  Caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar,  of  each  1 
Ivt;  water  20  parts ;  powdered  indigo  5  parts ; 
nix,  and  proceed  as  above. 

IIL  (Thoa.  Taylor.)  Powdered  indigo  2  parts ; 
H»ler  of  Paria  1  part ;  water,  sufficient  to  reduce 
be  mixture  to  a  thin  paste;  spread  the  mass 
evenly  upon  an  oblong  iron  plate  to  the  depth  of  ( 
hefa,^nd  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat  It  must  then 
bs  held  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  when  a 
iagjsttng  odor  will  be,  evolved,  the  maas  will 
kgu  to  smoke,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be 
Mvered  with  a  denae  purple  vapor,  which  will 
into  brilliant  flattened  priams  or  plates  of 
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an  intense  copper  color,  formlnff  a  thick  velvety 
coating  over  the  surface  inunediately  exposed  f 
the  heat ;  should  the  mass  catch  fire,  it  may  in* 
stantly  be  extinguished  by  a  drop  of  water  let  fidl 
upon  it    Prod.  15  to  18^. 

IV.  (Fritache.)  Indieo  and  grape  sugar,  of 
each  1  part ;  put  them  mto  a  bottle  capable  ol 
holduig  40  parts  of  liquid ;  half  fill  the  bottle  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  other  half  with  alcohol 
holding  1^  part  of  a  very  concentAited  lye  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  agitate  well,  and,  after 
repose,  decant  the  clear.  The  liquid  thus  obtahi- 
ed  poflsenocs  an  intense  yellowish  red  color,  bnt 
quickly  peases,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  through  the 
various  shades  of  red,  violet,  and  blue,  at  the 
same  time  depositbg  indigo  blue,  in  scales.  These 
must  be  well  washed,  fitst  in  alcohol,  and  lastly 
in  water.  Product  More  than  50(  of  the  indi- 
go employed.  This  oflets  the  easiest  and  most 
correct  means  of  testing  conmiercial  indigo,  and 
is  well  calculated,  from  its  simplicity,  for  the  use  of 
dyers. 

IndigogeUi  indigotine,  indigo  white,  or  re- 
dueed  inaigo.  Prep.  The  yellow  alkaline  solu- 
tion obtained  by  one  of  the  above  processes  is 
carefully  protected  from  the  air,  both  before  and 
after  precipitatioa  with  muriatic  acid;  and  the 
precipitate,  after  being  rapidly  washed  with  re- 
cently boiled  distilled  water,  or  with  dilute  sul- 
phurous acid,  is  drained  on  a  filter,  and  dried  in 
xMcuo.  The  product  consists  of  a  grayish  mass 
of  minute  crystals,  generally  light-blue  on  the 
surface,  and  rapidly  turning  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  White  indigo  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  color. 
These  solutions  deposite  indtgo  blue  on  .exposure  to 
the  air. 

Indigo  gluten  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  adds  on  indiga    It  posBesses  little  interest 

Indigo  brown  is  obtained  from  powdered  in- 
digo by  treating  it  first  with  dilute  acid,  and  then 
wHh  a  hot  strong  caustic  lye,  which  must  after- 
wards be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve 
out  acetate  of  potassa.  A  dark  brown  substance 
resembling  humic  acid. 

Indigo  red  is  obtained  by  boiling  alcohol  on 
powdered  indigo  exhausted  of  the  two  previoos 
substances,  by  dilute  acids  and  strong  alkaline 
lyes.  When  heated,  indigo  red  is  converted  into 
a  white  sublimate,  (deoxydized  indigo  red,)  but  re- 
covers its  color  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  This 
substance  has  also  been  called  the  Rbd  Rxsm  ov 
iNoioa 

Indigo  purple  or  vheneeinet  the  purple  pre- 
cipitate  obtained  by  nitration  from  ^  solution  of 
indigo  in  fuming  sulphuric  acid,  when  largely  di- 
luted with  water. 

INlllGO  DYES.  There  are  two  method  of 
preparing  solutions  of  mdigo  for  dyeing.  1.  By 
deoxydizing  it  and  dissolving  it  in  alkaline  men- 
strua. 2.  By  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid.  The 
former  constitutes  the  oidinary  indigo  vat  of  the 
dyers. 

Prep.  L  a.  (Cold  vat.)  Fmely-powdered  in- 
digo 1  lb.;  green  copperas  (as  free  as  possible 
from  red  oxide)  3}  to  3  lbs. ;  newly-alaked  quick* 
Ihne  3)  to  4  lbs.;  triturate  the  powdered  indigo 
with  a  little  water  or  an  alkaline  lye^  then  mix  it 
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COPPER  GREEN.  Sym  Ozt-chloridk  of 
Copper.  Bremen'  Green.  Brunswick  ditto. 
Friezland  ditto.  Prep  Poor  a  Batimited  lo- 
lution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  oyer  copper  filings 
or  shreds  in  a. close  yessel,  keeping  the  mixture  in 
a  warm  place,  and  adding  more  of  the  solution 
from  time  to  time,  till  3  parts  of  muriate  and  2  of 
copper  have  been  used.  After  standing  a  few 
weeks,  the  pigment  is  to  be  separated  nom  tlie 
vnoxidized  copper,  by  washing  through  a  sieve; 
and  then  it  is  to  be  well  washed,  and  dried  slowly 
in  the  shade.  This'  green  is  abnost  always  adul- 
terated with  ceruse,  which  improves  the  color. 

Remarkt.  A  mixture  uf  cream-tartrate,  or  car- 
bonate of  copper,  with  carbonate  of  lime  and  mag. 
nesia,  is  also  sold  under  the  name  of  Brunswick 
green. 

COPPER,  IN  FINE  POWDER.  Prep.  A 
solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  heated  to  the 
boiling-point,  and  precipitated  with  distilled  zinc 
The  precipitated  copper  is  then  separated  from  the 
adherent  zinc  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and  dried 
by  exposure  to  a  moderate  temperature.  From 
recently  precipitated  chloride  of  silver,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  silver-dust  may  also  be  obtained  by  boil- 
ing it  with  water,  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid 
and  zinc.     (Boettger's  Beitrage.) 

COPPER,  IODIDE  OF.  I.  {Iodide.)  When 
iodide  of  potassium  is  added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt 
of  copper,  a  dinitidide  of  copper  falls  down,  and  an 
iodide  remains  in  solution.     It  is  but  little  known. 

II.  {Diniodide.)  To  a  solution  of  4  parts  of 
protosuiphate  of  copper,  and  5  parts  of  protosul- 
phate  of  iron,  add  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

Rtmjrkt.  The  last  preparation  is  that  common- 
ly known  in  trade  by  the  name  of  iodide  of  copper. 

COPPER,  OXIDES  OF.  I.  (Black  Oxide. 
Syn.  Protojide  of  Copper.)  Prep.  This  may 
be  formed  by  calcining  metallic  copper,  nitrate  of 
copper,  or  the  hydrate,  thrown  down  from  solu- 
tions of  the  salts  of  copper  by  means  of  pure  po- 
tassa.  This  preparation  was  formerly  called  the 
deutoxide  of  copper.  It  is  not  changed  by  heat, 
but  readily  gives  out  its  oxygen  when  heated  with 
combustible  matter ;  hence  its  general  use  in  or- 
ganic analysis  for  supplying  oxygen. 

II.  (Red  Oxide.  Syn.  Dioxide  of  Copper.) 
Prep.  a.  Mix  31*6  parts  of  copper  filings  with  39*6 
parts  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  wad  heat  them  to- 
gether in  a  covered  crucible. 

b.  Boil  a  solution  of  the  acetate  of  protoxide  of 
eopper  with  sugar ;  collect  the  red  powder,  wash  it 
with  water,  and  dry  it 

c.  Mix  dichloride  of  eopper  with  an  equal  weight 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  fuse  it  at  a  low  red 
heat,  then  well  wash  the  mass  with  water,  and 
dry  the  red  powder. 

d.  Mix  100  parts  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  57 
parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  (both  in  crystals,)  and 
fuse  them  at  a  gentle  heat ;  cool,  pulverize,  add 
35  parts  of  fine  copper  filings,  ram  the  mixture 
mto  a  crucible,  cover  it  over,  and  expose  it  for  20 
minutes  to  a  white  heat 

e.  A  saturated  solution  of  sugar  of  milk,  con- 
taining some  carbonate  of  soda,  is  poured  over  re- 
eently  prepared  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  copper, 
and  heated  to  boiling.  A  dark  orange-colored 
precipitate  of  hydrate  of  protoxide  of  copper  soon 


appean,  from  which  saccharine  matter  is 
by  washing  in  distilled  water,  and  then  dried. 

/.  (Magnificently  red  anhydratu  protoxide  t 
eopper.)    A  solution  of  27  parts  of  cane-sugar, 
60  parts  of  water,  is  poured  over  9  parts  of 
drate  of  oxide  of  copper,  (weighed  in  the 
pressed  and  still  moist  state ;)   a  soktfM  of 
parts  of  caustic  potassa,  in  60  parts  of  watery 
added;  the  whole  mass  well  agitated  together  I 
the  ordinary  temperatures,  and  strained 
linen.     If  the  dark-blue  liquid,  after  being 
through  the  strainer,  is  heated,  continnally 
«ver  Uie  water-bath,  anhydrous  protuxide  of 
per  is  disengaged,  and  the  liquid  becomes  cok 
(Boettger's  Beitrage.) 

Remarkt.    Red  oxide  of  c<^per  reecmUcs 
tallic  copper  in  appearanee.    It  is  need  as  a 
ment  and  a  bronze.    By  heat  it  is  converted  ii 
the  black  oxide.    With  ammonia  it  forms  a 
less  solution,  but  rapidly  becomes  blue  Jrom 
action  of  the  air.    This  preparation  was  form 
called  protoxide  of  eopper. 

III.  (Peroxide.)  Formed  by  the  action  of  [ 
oxide  of  hvdrogen  water,  on  the  hydrated  bl 
oxide.    (Theniard.)     It  is  very  liable  to  epo&tans- 
ous  decomposition.  » 

Remarke.  According  to  the  opinions  of  Be 
lius,  Thompson,  Liebig,  Gregory,  and  othen,  i 
eq  of  copper  is  31-6,  and  consequently  the 
oxide  is  a  sub-  or  di-oxide,  and  the  black  the  oxii 
01  protoxide.  The  former  containing  63*2  par%j 
of  copper  and  8  of  oxygen,  and  the  latter  Sl-O  sf! 
copper  and  8  of  oxygen.  But  if  the  eq.  of 
be  taken  at  63*2,  as  is  done  by  some  persons, 
first  of  these  preparations  must  be  regarded  as 
protoxide,  and  the  second  as  the  deuto-  or 
oxide.  The  latter  terms  were  generally  appliel 
to  them  in  chemical  works,  until  within  the  iMlj 
few  yean.  The  black  oxide  has  abo  been  eallelj 
the  peroxide.  This  explanation  is  called  for,  M^ 
prevent  the  tyro  in  chemistry  mistaking  the  om' 
preparation  for  the  other. 

COPPER,  SALTS  OF.  These  are  more  « 
less  poisonous,  and  may  be  recognised  in  the  maB'^' 
ner  as  described  under  the  article  Copper. 

COPPER  VESSELS.  Culinary  and  pharma- 
ceutical vessels  are  very  commonly  made  of  cop- 
per, but  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercispd  m 
their  employmeiit.  Acid  sirups,  vegetable  juicffl^ 
aqueous  extracts,  soups,  stews,  ^lc,,  prepared  ia 
copper  saucepans,  or  boilers,  receive  a  metal* 
lie  contamination  proportional  to  the  length  of  - 
time  they  are  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  metal 
Such  vessels  are  frequently  tinned,  for  the  puiposs 
of  protecting  the  copper  from  contact  with  their 
ccmtents,  but  this  film  of  tin  is  necessarily  very 
thin,  aud  rubs  off  by  constant  use.  When  acidi 
or  acidulous  fluids  are  boiled  in  vessels  of  imper* 
fectly  tinned  copper,  a  portion  of  the  tin  is  taken 
up  by  the  liquid,  and  deposited  upon  the  absaded 
or  exposed  part,  thus  protecting  the  copper  froBO 
the  farther  action  of  the  menstnium ;  but  the  pro- 
tective power  of  such  a  deposite  is  limited,  and  it 
has  been  proved  that  when  a  coating  of  metal  ii 
extremely  thin,  though  appearing  quite  perfect  to 
the  eye,  it  has  a  certain  porosity,  that  permits  the 
action  of  acids  on  the  metal  bieneath.  This  has 
been  proved  to  be  the  case,  even  when  the  deposits 
is  of  silver.    (Wismngton.)    When  copper 
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ii  wiabod  that  th«  product  should  contain  na  little 
inert  matter  as  poesible  ;  but  when  water  at  low 
temperatures  is  employed,  the  period  of  the  macera- 
tion must  be  proportionately  increased.  By  adopt- 
in;  the  method  of  nuteeratum  in  vacuo,  the  men- 
■bmiin  may  be  allowed  to  lie  hi  contact  with  the 
vegetable  matter  for  an  unlimited  period,  without 
decomposition  taking  place. 

Infusions,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  undergo 
qNmtaneous  decomposition  by  keeping,  especially 
m  warm  weather,  when  a  few  hours  are  often  suf- 
fieient  for  their  passage  into  a  state  of  active  fer- 
mentation ;  they  should  therefore  be  prepared  for 
me  daily,  as  beyond  24  honri  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  The  London  College  directs  a  pint 
only  to  be  made  at  a  time,  thus  very  properly  re- 
ffu^iog  them  as  extemporaneous  preparations.  See 

I>ECOCTIONS. 

*«*An  many  infusions  which  are  occasionally 
employed  in  medicme  must  necessarily  escape  no- 
tiee  in  the  following  list,  it  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
maiic,  that  the  Infusions  of  all  vegetables  that  do 
not  exert  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  human 
fiame,  may  be  made  by  pouring  1  pint  of  boiling 
water  on  1  oz.  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  allow- 
ing  it  to  macerate  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  and 
the  Dkcoctions  of  the  same  vegetables  may  be 
made  by  boiling  the  above  ingredients  in  the  same 
proportions  for  10  or  15  minutes,  instead  of  opera- 
tii^  by  mere  infunon.  The  ordinary  dose  of  such 
inftwions  and  decoctions  is  1  to  S  ox.  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

INFUSION,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  8ym  In- 
FDMm  ANTiBcoRBUTicuK.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Water 
trefoil  (menyanthes  aquaticum)  Jij  ;  orange  Jss ; 
boiling  water  4  pints ;  infuse  for  a  night,  strain,  and 
add  oompcund  spirits  of  honeradish  half  a  pint 

INFUSIONS.  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  Inf. 
AsraiNOENS.  Prep,  I.  Oak  bark  ^as  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter ^  pint ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  to  each  Jiss  of  the 
strabied  liquor  add  powdered  galls  10  grs. ;  tincture 
of  catechu,  componnd  tiaoture  of  cardamoms,  and 
simp  of  orange  peel,  of  each  3sb,  for  a  dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  cusparia  ^ ;  tincture  of  catechu 
or  kino  3j ;  powdered  ipecacuanha  3  m. ;  powder- 
ed opium  ^  a  gr. ;  mix  for  a  dose.   In  diarrhea,  &c. 

INFUSION,  BITTER  PURGING.  Syn, 
Imp.  amarum  puroanb  (P.  L.  1746.)  The  same 
■a  compound  gentian  mixture. 

INFUSION,  CATHARTIC.  Syn,  Inf.  ca- 
THAKTicuM.  Prep,  I,  Infusion  of  senna  ^ ;  tinc- 
tttree  of  senna  and  jalap,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and 
■intp  of  senna,  of  each  oj ;  mix,  for  a  dose. 

11.  Infusion  of  senna  ^im ;  Epaom  salts  3vj ; 
tinctures  of  jalap  and  castor,  of  each  3j  ;  landa- 
mun  and  tincture  of  ginger,  of  each  10  drops ; 
[y  for  1  dose. 

IIL  Infusion  of  senna  Jij ;  potassio-tartrate  of 
3vj  ;  cinnamon  water  {ss ;  mix,  for  3  doses. 

rV.  Senna  leaves  ^  oz. ;  iGlauber  salts  2  oz. ; 
bofltng  water  ^  pint ;  macerate  for  3  hours,  strain, 
and  i^d  tincture  of  ginger  i  oz. ;  compound  tinc- 
tnre  of  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  for  4  doses. 

INFUSION,  CEPHALIC.  Syn.  Inf.  oe- 
vsAUcux.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Valerian  root  Jij ;  rose- 
mary "Si  v  ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  infuse  12  hours, 
sftnin,  and  add  aromatic  water  Jiv.  Doee,  A  wine- 
g;la9Bfnl  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  antispasmodic,  and 
in  various  affections  of  the  head. 


INFUSION,  DIURETIC.  Syn.  Inf.  wurbt. 
icuM.  Prep,  I.  Broom  tops  Jij;  boiling  water 
Jxvj ;  infuse  1  hour,  strain,  cool,  and  add  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  Sir.     Dote.  ^  every  other  hour. 

II.  Infusion  of  foxglove  Jiv ;  tincture  of  fox- 
glove Ses;  acetate  of  potassa  3j;  laudanum  10 
drops.  Doee,  1  tableq>oonfol  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

III.  Juniper  berries  Jij ;  aniseed  3ij ;  boiling 
water  lb.j;  infuse  1  hour;  strain,  and  when  cold, 
add  compound  spirit  of  juniper  Jij ;  tincture  of 
squills  and  nitre,  of  each  oj.  Dose,  }  a  teacupful 
frequently.  All  the  above  are  common  diuretics 
in  dropsies. 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES.  Syn,  Inf.  Aloes. 
Prep.  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  bruised,  3iv ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  dig^  with  agitation  for  1  hour, 
and  when  cold  pour  off  the  clear.  Doee,  }  oz.  to 
1  oz.,  alone  or  combined  f^ith  ^  oz.  of  tincture  ol 
rhubarb;  laxative. 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.) 
SyTL  Inf.  Auobs  comfositum.  Prep.  (Dr.  Foth- 
eigilL)  Aloes  3j ;  rhubarb  and  calumba,  of  each 
3iv ;  lime  water  f  ^viij ;  spirit  of  horBeradish  f  3iv ; 
infuse  for  12  hours.  An  excellent  stomachic  pur- 
gative. 

INFUSION  OF  ANGELICA.  Syn,  Inf 
Anoeuca  Angelica  root  3vj ;  boiling  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  2  hours  and  strain.  Aromatic  and 
stomachic. 

INFUSION  OF  ARNICA.  Syn,  Inf.  Arni- 
CM,  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Joy.)  Flowers  of  leopard's 
bane  (arnica  montana)  3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  half  an  hour. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Leaves  or  flowers  3iss  ok 
root  3ij ;  boiling  water  f  Jxij. 

III.  (Pereira.)  Arnica  (flowers or  leaves?)  Jso; 
boiling  water  1  pint  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic.  Doee.  f^  to  f^j*  The  operation  of 
arnica  appears  to  resemble  that  of  senega.  (Sun- 
delin.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARBERRY.  Syn,  Inf.  Ber- 
BERia  ■  Prep,  (Dr.  Copland.)  Bark  of  the  barberry 
shrub  Jss;  boiling  water  ^  pint;  maeerate  two 
hours,  and  strain.  Doee,  1  to  2  oz.  either  alone  or 
combined  with  a  IHtle  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa 
and  tincture  of  calumba;  in  jaundice,  biliary 
fluxes,  and  other  eases  where  heat  and  acrunony 
prevail. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK.  Syn.  Inf.  Cincho- 
KM,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Inf.  Corticis  Cinchona 
Infusion  de  Quinquina,  (Fr.)  Inpuso  di  China, 
(Ital.)  Chinainfusum,  {Ger.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.) 
Lanceleaved  (pale)  cmchona,  bruised,  ^  ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  6  houn  in  a  lightly  cov- 
ered vessel,  and  strain. 

II.  {Inf.  cinchontB  sine  ealore.)  Prep,  (P.  D.) 
Triturate  the  bark  with  a  little  of  the  water,  and 
add  the  remainder  (cold)  during  the  trituration; 
macerote  for  24  hours,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor 

III.  (P.  E.)  From  any  species  of  cinchona,  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  infusion  of  cinchona,  P.  L. 

Remark*.  The  addition  of  f  3j  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  water  before  pouring  on  the  bark 
increases  its  solvent  power,  and,  consequently,  the 
strength  of  the  infusion.  Doee.  f  Jj  to  f  Jij  three 
or  four  times  daily,  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  con- 
valescences.   (See  Decoction  of  Bark.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARK  AND  MAGNESIA 
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8§n.  Inf.  CiNCHONiB  cum  MAONSfnA.  Prep,  (P. 
Xf.  S.)  Bruued  bark  Jj ;  calcined  inagiie«a  3j  ; 
boiling  water  f  Jxij ;  boil,  digest  1  hour,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK  WITH  LIME  WA- 
TER. Sym  Inf.  Cinchona  cum  Aqua  Caix^b. 
Prep»  (P.  U.  S.)  ^piised  cinchona  bark  ^ ;  lime 
water  (cold)  1  pint ;  macerate  12  houn  in  a  coy- 
ered  yeflsel 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  COMPOUND.  Syn. 
Inf.  Cinchona  compositom.  Pr^.  (St.  B.  H.) 
Cinchona  bark  ^ ;  red  roee  leaves  3iij ;  orange 
peel  (dried)  3ij  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  3 
houzB  in  a  covered  vesBel,  straini  and  add  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  Sias. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  CONCENTRATED. 
Prep.  I.  Coarsely-powdered  bark  4  lbs.;  boiling 
water  8  lbs. :  macerate  for  10  or  12  hours,  express 
the  liquor,  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  lbs. ;  mix 
well,  let  it  repose  for  24  houis,  and  filter  the  clear 
portion. 

II.  To  the  water  employed  m  the  last  portion, 
add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  2  or  3  fluid  ounces,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

IIL  Coarsely-powdered  bark  4  lbs. ;  cold  water 
8  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  lbs. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
3  or  4  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids,  and  either  macerate  the 
bark  in  them  for  a  week  in  a  chaed  vessel,  or  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  displacement.  Product 
very  superior. 

Kemarks.  One  fluid  drachm  of  either  of  the 
above,  added  to  7  fluid  drachms  of  water,  prodnces 
an  extemporaneous  infusion  of  cinchona  resem- 
blmg  that  of  the  pharmacopcsia. 

INFUSION  OF  BLUE  FLAG.  Prep.  Blue 
flag  flowera  1  to  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  ma- 
cerate.    Used  for  the  color. 

INFUSION  OF  BRAZIL  WOOD.  Prep. 
From  ground  Brazil  wood  as  the  last.  When 
wanted  to  keep,  3  oz.  of  rectified  spirit  are  added  to 
e/diy  pint.     Ueed  as  coloring. 

INFUSION  OF  BROOM.  Syn.  Inf.  Sco- 
FARiL  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Fresh  broom  tops  Jj ;  boil- 
ing distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  in 
a  lightly-covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Diuretic  or 
purgative.     Dose.  1  to  4  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  BUCHU.  Syn,  Inf.  Buchw. 
(P.  D.)  Inf.  Bucku,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Diobma,  (P. 
L)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Buchu  leaves  ^ ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours.  Tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  diuretic    Dote.  1^  oz.  to  2  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Inf. 
Raoicis  Cai^umba.  Inf.  Cauuubjb,  (P.  L.  &.  £.) 
Inf.  CoLOHBiB,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L)  Calum- 
ba  root,  sliced,  3v ;  boiling  distilled  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  2  hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  Dublin  form  is  similar,  but  orders 
only  3ij  of  calumba  root 

II.  {Infusum  calumbiB  cum  aqua  frigida.) 
Prep.  (P.  £.)  Calumba,  in  coazse  powder,  §8s ; 
cold  water  1  pinl ;  triturate  with  a  little  of  the 
water  so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly,  then  put  it 
into  a  percolator,  and  pasB  cold  water  tlirough  it 
until  f  3xvj  of  infusion  have  been  obtained. 

Remarkt*  The  infusion  prepared  by  the  first  of 
the  above  formulm  soon  spoils,  but  that  prepared  by 
the  second  will  keep  for  some  days.  Infusion  of 
calumba  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomachic  bitter. 
Dtae.  1  to  3  ounces  in  dyspepsia,  &c.,  and  for  re- 
rtwining  vomiting  and  dianhcea  during  pregnancy 


or  dentition.    It  is  preferably  joined  with  niB 
doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA,  (CONCEN- 
I'RATED.)  Prep.  I.  Calumba,  in  coaiw  pow. 
der,  Jv ;  boiling  water  f  xvj  ;  macerate  2  booD', 
strain,  add  rectified  sfmt  ^iv ;  and  the  next  day 
filter. 

II.  Coanely-powdered  calumba  root  5  lbs. ;  nc 
tified  spirit  of  wine  5|  pints ;  cold  water  11  pinta; 
macerate  in  a  closed  vessel  with  frequent  agitatioB 
for  5  days  ;  express  the  liquor,  add  the  whites  of 
4  or  5  eggs,  previously  mixed  with  i  pint  of  coU 
water,  agitate  well  for  10  minutes,  allow  it  to  i»- 
pose  for  1  week,  and  decant  the  cleai.  Should  it 
not  be  perfectly  transparent,  it  may  be  fiUtnd 
through  blotting  paper.    Product.  20  lbs. 

IIL  From  the  same  ingredients  a*  the  lait,  bat 
by  the  method  of  displacement 

Remarke,  The  concentrated  infusion  prodooed 
by  the  last  two  formulas  «  of  very  euperior  f  ssti- 
ty,  and  has  acquired  a  gre^i  sale  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  f  3j  added  to  f  ovij  of  water  makes  a  per- 
fectly transparent  liquid,  posDecsing  exactly  iiinilar 
virtue*  to  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  In. 
Capsicl  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  capnenm 
3iv  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  in  a  corend 
vessel  for  2  hours.  Do9e,  1  oz.  and  upwank  ia 
malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlatina. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA.  Syn.  Lw. 
CoRTicis  Cabcarilue.  Inf.  CabcahiujKi  (P.  L 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Cascarilla  bark,  brawd, 
|iss ;  boUing  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  houn,  and 
strain.  A  light  and  aromatic  bitter  tonic.  Dote. 
1  to  3  oz.,  usually  combined  with  carbonate  of  aoda 
and  tincture  of  cascarilla.  It  is  an  exceiient  medi- 
cine in  various  stomach  complaints,  debility,  dia^ 
rhcea,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA,  (CONCEN- 
TRATED.)  Prep.  Cascarilla,  (good  and  fra- 
grant,) bruised,  6  lbs. ;  rectified  ^Mrit  of  viae  3 
pints ;  cold  water  6  pints ;  macerate  in  a  ckaa 
vessel  for  14  days,  express  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  product,  if  the  preceding  proeea 
be  well  managed,  resembJes  brandy  in  cofair  and 
transparency,  and  is  delightfully  fragrant.  Shosld 
it,  however,  prove  slightly  opaque,  it  may  be  rh- 
dered  brilliant  by  shaking  it  up,  first  with  about  a 
drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  aflerwaidi 
with  the  whites  of  3  or  4  eggs,  previously  mixed 
with  a  few  ounces  of  water ;  it  will  then  either 
become  fine  by  repose  or  by  filtration.  Concea- 
trated  infusion  of  cascarilla  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously made  from  the  same  ingredients  by  tfae 
method  of  displacement  (See  Infusion  of  Ca- 
lumba, concentratxd.)  f  3j  of  this  infusion,  mixed 
with  f  3vij  of  water,  makes  a  preparation  exactly 
resembling  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L 

INFUSION  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  Coi- 
POUND  Infusion  op  Catbchu.  Inf.  Catecbu,  (P- 
E.)  Inf.  Catrchu  compositum,  (P.  L  dc.  D.) 
Infusion  db  Cachou,  (Fr.)  Katbchu-InfuscUi 
(Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Catechu  Zv)  ;  bruised  cin- 
namon 3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  1  hoar. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  college  ordera  f  JxTJj 
of  water,  and  the  addition  of  f  Jiij  of  sirup  to  the 
strained  liquid.  Astringent.  JjoiBe.  1  to  3  <»•  a 
diarrhoea,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  or  after  every  lifod 
dejection. 
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INFUSION  OF  CENTAURY.  Syn,  Inf. 
CufTAURii.  Prep.  I.  (A.  T.  ThonMon.)  Snm- 
nito  of  (common  or  lener)  centaury  3tj  ;  boiling 
water  ^  pbit 

IL  (P.  Cod.)  Leavea  3j  ;  water  f  Ifzvj.  Bitter, 
fltomacbic ;  has  been  proposed  as  a  Bubstitute  for 
infusion  of  gentian. 

INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES.  Syn. 
Chamomils  Tsa.  Inf.  Amthkmidib,  (P.  L.  &  £.) 
Int.  CiiAjLaiiBUt  (P.  D.)  iNFVsioif  de  Camo- 
HiLLB  RoMAiNB,  (Fr.)  Prep.  (P.  h.)  Chamo- 
miie  flowers  3v ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
10  minates,  (20  minatea,  P.  E.,)  and  strain.  Tonic, 
bitter,  and  stomachic.  Dote.  1  to  2  oz.  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  drunk  cold,  as  it 
ii  emetic  when  warm. 

INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep.  Chamomiles  5  oz. ; 
nter  1  pint ;  boil  till  the  mixture  weighs  exactly 
21  oz. ;  express  the  liquor  by  means  of  a  tincture- 
pnsB,  cool,  and  add  essential  oil  of  chamomile  15 
drops,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  5  oz. ; 
agitate  well,  let  it  repose  until  the  next  day,  then 
decant  the  clear,  and  filter.  Product,  Strongly 
bitter  and  odorous,  and  beautifully  transparent.  8 
times  as  strong  as  the  infusion,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CHERRY-LAUREL.  Syn. 
hr.  LAUio-CEaAsi.  Prep.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Fresh 
cberry-laurel  leavea  Jiv ;  boiling  water  f  Jxxxij  ; 
mfose  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  clarified  honey  Jiv. 
Tin  infusion  ia  employed  externally ;  in  large 
doKs  it  is  poisonous. 

INFUSION  OF  CHIRETTA.  i^yji.  Inf. 
Chiiatta.  Inf.  CiiiRKTTJt.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Chi- 
ivtta  |iy ;  boilingwater  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours. 
A  tonic  bitter.  Vote.  1  to  2  oz.  combined  with 
caiboQate  of  soda  or  tincture  of  seequichloride  of 
inNi  in  dyspepsia  and  debility. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES.  Svn.  Inf.  CAaT- 
oPBiLLOKCM.  Inf.  Caetophillx,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  cloves  3iij,  (3i,  P.  D. ;) 
boiling  water  I  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours,  and 
•train.  A  grateful  stomachic.  Dose.  1  to  2  oz. 
tbiee  or  four  times  a  day. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES,  (CONCENTRA- 
TED.) Prep.  L  Bruised  cIotos  Jiij  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter fl'sY ;  infuse  as  above  and  strain ;  when  cold 
add  rectified  spirit  \  pint,  c:d  filter. 

II.  Bruised  cloyes  1^  lbs.;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart;  cold  water  3  quarts ;  macerate  for  7  days, 
axpreu  the  liquid,  and  filter.  Product.  Very 
fiae. 

£einar^.  The  above  is  8  times  the  strength  of 
the  infusion  of  cloves,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CUSPARIA.  Syn.  havnos 
OF  Angostura.  Inf.  Cusparijb,  (P.  L.  dt  E.)  Imr. 
AiiGusTuajt,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Angostura 
^k  3v ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours. 
Stimulant  and  tonic.  Dote.  1  to  3  oz.  three  or 
&n  times  a  day,  in  typhus  fever,  bilious  dianrhcea, 
dysentery,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  DAHLLA  PETALS.  From 
the  violet  blue  variety,  1  oz.  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water. 

INFUSION  OF  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 
Syn.  Inf.  Bklladonna  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
'I'ried  belladonna  leaves  4  grs. ;  boiling  water  f  Jij ; 
to  a  dose. 

U.  (Dr.  SaandsB.)    Leavea  3ss ;  boiling  wator 


f  Jxij  ;  infuse,  strain,  and  to  every  f  ^vij  of  the  ia« 
fusion  add  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  ^. 

INFUSION  OF  DIGITAUS.  Syn^  Inf 
ow  FoxGLOVK.  Inf.  DiarrAUs.  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 
Infusion  de  Dian-AUB  PuaFuaiNE,  {Pr.)  FiNosa^ 
HUT  AuFGUSs,  {Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  fox- 
glove leaves  3j  ;  spirit  of  cinnamon  f  g  ;  boilmg 
distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  the  leaves  in  the 
water  for  4  hours ;  strain,  and  add  the  spirit 

Remarke.  The  DnbUn  form  is  similar,  but  the 
Edinburgh  college  orders  3ij  of  the  dried  leaves. 
Diuretic  and  narcotic.  Doee.  ^  oz.  to  1  oz.  every 
8  or  10  hours,  till  it  exerts  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  body. 

INFUSION  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Inf.  Eaoo- 
TM.  Inf.  Sxcaus  Coxnuti.  Prep.  (Pereira.) 
Ergot  2j ;  boilmg  water  f  Jiv ;  infuse  till  cold. 
Doee.  One  third  every  half  hour  until  the  whole 
is  taken  ;  in  labor. 

INFUSION  OF  EUPAIlRIUM.  Syn.  Inf. 
EuFATORiL  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Eupatorium  (per- 
foliate) Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2 
hours. 

INFUSION  OF.  FUMATORY.  Syn.  Inf. 
OF  FuMARiA.  Inf.  FuhaxiwB.  Prep,  rumaria 
(officinalis)  1  handful ;  boilmg  water  I  quart ;  in- 
fuse one  hour.    For  skin  diseases. 

INFUSION  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Inf.  Galub. 
Prep.  (Pereira.)  Bruised  galls  3iv  ;  boiling  water 
f  f vj ;  infuse.  Dote.  ^  oz.  to  2  oz.  in  intermit- 
tents,  or  3  to  4  oz.  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  al* 
keloids.  It  is  also  used  in  gargles,  injections,  and 
embrocations. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  Inf.  Gbntiana,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Gentians 
ooMFosrruM,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  h.)  Gen- 
tian root,  sliced,  and  dried  orange-peel,  of  each, 
3y ;  freth  lemon-peel  3iv  ;  boiling  distilled  water 
1  pint ;  infuse  for  one  hour,  and  strain. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Sliced  gentian  root  §sb  ;  bitter  or- 
ange-peel, dried  and  bruised,  and  coriander  seedsi 
of  each  3j ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv  ;  digest  3  hours,  then 
add  of  cold  water  f  J^vj,  and  in  12  hours  more, 
strain. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Gentian  3ij ;  fresh  lemon-peel  $ss ; 
dried  orange-peel  Siss ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv ;  macerate 
3  hours,  then  add  of  boiling  water  f  Jxvj,  and  di- 
gest for  2  days  in  a  closed  vessel 

Rtmarkt.  The  ■  above  are  elegant  tonics  and 
stomachics.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  (P.  L.  and 
D.)  is  1  to  2  oz.,  that  of  the  infusion  (P.  E.)  ^  oz. 
to  1  oz.  The  fivst  speedily  spoitsy  but  the  infusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  coUeges  will  keep 
for  some  time  in  close  vessels. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep,  L  Bruised  genUan 
root  4  lbs. ;  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it ;  in- 
fuse with  occasional  agitation  for  2  hours,  express 
the  liqoor,  wash  the  root  with  a  little  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  evaporate  to  13  quarts;  when  cold, 
strain  through  flannel,  add  rectified  spurit  of  wine 
1  gallon,  and  pour  the  mixed  fluids  on  dried  or- 
ange-peel 4  lbs.,  and  fretk  lemon-peel  8  lbs.; 
macerate  for  1  week,  then  express  the  liquor^  and 
filter  through  paper. 

II.  Bruised  gentian  and  dried  orange-peel,  of 
each  4  lbs. ;  froih  lemon*peel  8  lbs. ;  cold  distilled 
water  13  quarts ;  rectified  q>irit  of  wine  1  gallon ; 
pour  the  mixed  fluida  on  the  other 
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placed  in  a  stoneware  jar,  bang  close,  tk  over  the 
vessel  with  bladder  and  canvass,  and  maoorate  for 
14  or  15  days,  observing  to  let  the  vessel  remain 
upright  during  the  night,  but  inverted  during  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  time  express  the  liquid, 
add  1  drachm  each  of  the  essences  of  lemon  and 
orange,  agitate  well,  and  filter;  it  runs  rapidly 
through  paper.  Product  of  very  tuperior  qual- 
ity. 

III.  Bruised  gentian  4)  lbs.;  essence  of  lemon 
^  oz. ;  essence  of  orange  ^  oz. ;  essence  of  cedrat 
1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon  ;  cold  water 
3  gallons;  infuse  with  agitation  for  a  fortnight, 
press,  and  filter.  Product,  Very  fine  and  odor- 
ous. 

Remarks.  The  above  formulas  are  actually  em- 
ployed at  the  present  time  by  houses  who  do 
largely  in  concenltated  infusion  of  gentian,  and 
with  proper  management  the  products,  especially 
of  the  last  two,  possess  all  the  brilliancy  of  brandy, 
and  are  powerfully  bitter,  odorous,  aod  aromatic ; 
they  also  keep  well :  f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water, 
produce  a  liquid  resembling  the  infusion  of  the 
PharmacopoBia  in  every  particular. 

INFUMON  OF  GINGER.  Sytu  Inf.  Zin- 
GiBERis.  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Ginger,  bruised,  3ij  to 
3iij ;  boiling  water  f  Jyj ;  macerate  for  2  hours. 
Doee.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  in  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion. 

INFUSION  OF  GRATIOLA.  Syn.  Inf. 
GRATioLiB.  Prep,  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Gratiola, 
dried,  3ij  ;  boiling  water  f  Jviij. 

INFUSION  OF  GUAIACUM,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  CoBCFOUND  Lime-watkr.  Aqua  Calcib  com- 
posiTA,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  Gctaiaci  comp.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Guaiacum  shavings  lb.  ss ;  bruised  liquorice  root 
§j  ;  sassafras  {» ;  coriander  seeds  3iij  ;  lime-water 
3  quarts ;  infuse  for  2  days,  and  strain.  Dose,  3 
to  4  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  scrofula,  rheuma- 
tism, eruptions,  6lc, 

INFUSION  OF  GUM.  Syn,  Inf.  Acacia 
Prep.  Gum  acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint;  macerate  until  dissolved, 
then  cool,  and  add  orange-flower  water  |  oz.  A 
pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  Slc, 

INFUPION  OF  (STINKING)  HELLE- 
BORE. Syn,  Inf.  of  Bearbpoot.  Inf.  Helle- 
BORi  FCETiDi.  P^^P*  (Woodvllle.)  Frcsh  leaves  of 
stinking  hellebore  oij,  or  dried  leaves  3es ;  boiling 
water  f  {viij  ;  infuse  1  hour.     Cathartic,  emetic. 

INFUSION  OF  HEMEDESMUS.  Syn. 
Inf.  Hehbdbsmi.  Prep,  (Ashburner.)  Root  of 
bemedesmns  indicus  Jij ;  lime-water  1  pint ;  in- 
fuse 12  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn,  Inf. 
CoNii.  Inf.  Conii  macuiati.  Prep.  (Guy's  H.) 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock  and  coriander  seeds,  of 
each  3ij  ;  boiling  water  Jviij  ;  infuse  for  2  hours. 
Combined  with  acetate  of  ammonia,  tincture  of 
henbane,  and  simp  of  poppies,  in  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. 

INFUSION  OF  HOLY  THISTLE.  Syn, 
Inf.  Cakdui  BBNCDtcn.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Holy 
thistle  2|j ;  boiling  water  f  Jviij ;  macerate  2  hours. 
Bitter,  tonic,   and  astringent ;   in  stomach  dis- 


INFUSION  OF  HOP.  Syn,  Inf.  Lutou, 
(P.  L.)  Inf.  Humull  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Hops  3v} ; 
%oUiiig  water  1  pint;  infuse  for  4  hooxa.    Tonic 


and  anodyne.    Dose,  f  S  to  ff  ij.    Well-hopiied 
mild  ale  is  a  good  substitute. 

INFUSION  OF  HOREHOUND.  Syn.  htw 
Marubii.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Horehound  leaves  {) ; 
boiluig  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  an  hour.  Dose.  } 
to  a  whole  teacupful  in  coughs,  colds,  6te. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH.  Syn.  Inf. 
Armoraci.&  Prep.  Horseradish,  sliced,  Jia; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  one  hour.  Diuretic 
and  stomachic.  Dose.  3  or  4  taUespooufuls  every 
3  or  4  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH,  COM- 
POUND.  Syn.  Inf.  Aemoracia  comfosttok. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horseradish  and  bniiaed  mos- 
tard  seed,  of  each  jy  ;  compound  spirit  of  horse- 
radish f  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  the  root 
and  seeds  in  the  water  for  2  hours,  strain,  cool, 
and  add  the  spirit  Stimulant  and  diuretic.  Dost. 
1  to  3  oz.  every  second  or  third  hour,  in  paralyas, 
dropsies,  &.C. 

INFUSION  OF  JUNIPER  BERRIES.  Syn, 
Inf.  Juniperx.  Inf.  Bacca  Junipbri.  Prep.  (Pe- 
reira.) Juniper  berries  ^  ;  boiling  water  1  pml; 
infuse  1  hour.  Diuretic.  Dose,  |  to  a  *'hole  tea- 
cupful,  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  (CATHARTIC.) 
Syn.  Inf.  Lini  cathartici.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thom- 
son.) Cathartic  linseed  (purging  flax)  3ij  ;  boiling 
water  f  ^zvj  ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Linsbbd  Tea.  Inf.  Lini,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Lna 
couposiTUM,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Infusion  db  Semkncb 
US  LiN,  (Fr.)  Leinsamrn  Aupgusb,  (Ger.)  In- 
Fuso  Di  Sehi  di  Lino,  (ItaL)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Lin- 
seed 3vj  ;  bruised  liquorice  root  3ij ;  boiling  watfr 
1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  near  the  fire,  and 
strain.  A  cheap  and  useful  demulcent.  Dose. 
f  Jij  ad  libitum.  In  pulmonary  and  urinary  irrita- 
tion. 

INFUSION  OF  LIQUORICE.  Sym.  Inf. 
Glvcyrrmiz^l  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Fresh  liquorioB 
root  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  Aoara 
Demulcent ;  taken  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LITMUS.  See  iNFtnioN  of 
Archil,  page  72. 

INFUSION  OF  LOBELIA.  Syn,  Inf.  Lo- 
belia. Inf.  Lobelia  inflate.  Prep.  (Collier.) 
Lobelia  (Indian  tobacco)  ^ ;  boiling  water  |  a 
pint ;  infuse  half  an  hour,  and  strain.  Dose,  f  Jas 
every  half  hour  until  it  nauseates.    In  asthma. 

INFUSION  OF  LOGWOOD.  Syn.  Ihr 
Hamatozyll  Prep.  Logwood  1  oz. ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  pint ;  infuBe  1  hour.  Used  as  a  color  'and 
test 

INFUSION  OF  MALLOW  FLOWERS. 
As  the  last 

INFUSION  OF  NARCISSUS.  Syn.  Inf. 
Narcissi.  Prep,  (Dufresnoy.)  Flowen  3  to  16  in 
number;  boiling  water  1  pint;  infuse. 

INFUSION  OF  ORANGE-PEEL,  COM* 
POUND.  Sun'  Inf.  Aurantil  Inf.  Adrantii 
coHPosiTDM,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  (P.  L )  Dried  onuure- 
peel  Jss ;  fresh  lemon-peel  3ij ;  braised  cloves  3} , 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  15  minutes,  and 
strain.  A  pleasant  stomachic.  Dose,  1  or  3  os. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

INFUSION  OF  ORANGE-PEEL,  COM- 
POUND, (CONCENTRATED.)  Prep,  I.  Dried 
oiange-peei  3  lbs.;   tnsh   lemMi-poel   1^    lbs.; 
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eioTM  I  lb. ;  boiling  water  9  pints ;  infuse 
for  520  minutes,  prees  out-  the  liquor,  and  when 
eold,  add  rectified  epirits  1  quart ;  filter. 

II.  Dried  orange-peel  3  lbs. ;  fresh  lemon-peel 
1|  lb. ;  bruised  cloves  )  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  3  pints ; 
odd  water  9  pints ;  macerate  for  I  week,  press, 
ind  filter.    Product  very  superior, 

Retnarko,  f  3j  of  either  of  the  above,  added  to 
f  3vij  of  water,  makes  a  similar  (preferable)  prepar- 
atkm  to  the  compound  infusion  of  orange-peel, 
P.L. 

INFUSION  OF  PEACH  LEAVES.  Syn, 
Ibf.  PcasicA  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Dried  peach  leaves 
f^;  boiling  water  1  pint  Dose.  ^  ox.  3  or  3 
times  a  day.  As  a  vermifuge,  and  to  allay  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

INFUSION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Inf. 
McKTHiB  PiPBarrA  Prep,  1  oz.  of  the  herb  to  1 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Dote.  A  teacupful  ad  libi> 
tum,  as  a  stomachic. 

INFUSION  OF  PAREIRA.  Syn,  Inp.  Pa- 
RuajB.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pareira  brava  3vj  ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours.  Dose,  1  to  2  oau, 
in  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs. 

INFUSION  OF  PERIWINKLE.  Prep.  Pe- 
tals  1  oz.  to  boiling  water  1  pint 

INFUSION  OF  PYROLA.  Syn.  Inp.  of 
Wnrea  Grcbn.  Inf.  Chimafhiljc  Inf.  Pyrola. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Pyrola  leaves  Jj ;  boiling  water  1 
pint ;  infuse.  Astringent,  diuretic.  Dose,  1  to  2 
SB.     It  blackens  the  urine,  like  uva  uzsi. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA.  Syn.  Inp. 
QvAJBMM.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Quassia  wood  chips  3ij  ; 
boiling  distJlled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours, 
and  Btraia.  Dose,  1  to  3  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
in  dyspepsia,  &c  It  is  not  turned  black  by  cha- 
{ybeaten. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA  AND  ZINC. 
Syn.  Imp.  Quassiji  cum  Zingi  Sulphate.  Prep, 
(P.  U.  S.)  Quassia  3j  ;  sulphate  of  zinc  8  gzs. ; 
boiling  water  ^  pint 

INFUSION  OF  RED  CABBAGE.  1  oz.  of 
the  dried  leaves  to  boiling  water  1  pint  Use,  As 
a  eoior  and  test  It  will  not  keep  without  the  ad- 
dition of  1^  to  2  oz.  of  spirit  to  the  above  quantity. 

INFUSION  OF  RHATANY.  Syn.  Inf. 
RsLATASiM.  Inf.  Krambrijb.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Rha- 
tany  root  ^j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  2  hours. 
Astringent  Dose,  ^  oz.  to  2  oz.  in  chronic  diai|b(Ba. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Inf.  QkiKi. 
(P.  L..  £.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  rhubarb  3iij ; 
dntiSed   water  1   pint;  macerate  2  hours,  and 


IL  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb,  m  coarse  powder,  ^ ;  boil- 
ing water  Jxviij  ;  infuse  for  12  hours,  add  spirit  of 
cinnamon  f  Jij,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 
Stomachic  and  porgative.  Dose.  Of  the  infusion 
F.  h.  f  ii  to  f  Jiij,  and  that  of.  the  P.  £.  about  half 
that  quantity,  along  with  neatral  salts  or  aro- 


INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  ALKALINE. 
^fM'  Inf.  Riibi  auuunum.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.) 
Uiabarb  3ij ;  earbonate  of  potaasa  3j  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter ^  a  pint ;  infuse  for  4  hours,  strain,  and  add 
tiBctare  of  cinnamon  Jss. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB  AND  BORAX. 
Syn.  Inf.  Run  Bobazatum.  Prep,  (P.  Pol.) 
Rhubarb  3vj ;  borax  3} ;  boiling  water  Jvj ;  mf use, 
8  train,  and  add  of  akiiiny  water  Sj> 


INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  CONCEN* 
TRATED.  Prep.  Rhubarb  reduced  to  coaiae 
powder  3  lbs. ;  edd  distilled  water  11  pints ;  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wme  5^  pints ;  mix,  let  it  stand  for 
8  days,  employing  frequent  agitation,  then  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  product  of  the  above  process  is 
8  times  as  strong  as  the  infusion  of  rhubarb,  P.  I* 
This  is  the  only  way  a  fine,  rich-colored,  aad 
transparent  concentrated  preparation  can  be  made, 
that  will  keep.  Should  it  not  prove  perfectly  lim- 
pid it  may  be  clarified  with  a  little  white  of  egg,  as 
directed  under   Infusion  of  Calumba,   Conckm^ 

TRATED. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  Inf.  Rosjb 
1  oz.  of  petals  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  COMPOUND 
^R.  Inf.  Rosii,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Rosa  coMPosrruM, 
(r.  L.)  Inf.  Rosjc  acidum,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  Rosaritm. 
Inf.  Rosaruh  comp.  Tinctura  Rosarum,  (P.  L. 
1746.)  Infusion  des  Roses,  (Fr.)  Rosen  Auf- 
ouss,  {Oer.)  Infuso  di  Rose,  (It.)  Prep,  (P.  L.) 
Dried  petab  of  the  red  rose  3iij  ;  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  f  Siss ;  (^ss,  P.  D. ;)  boiling  distilled  water  1 
pint,  (lb.  iij  by  measure,  P.  D. ;)  white  sugar  3vj  ; 
?  JisB,  P.  D.)  Pour  the  water  on  the  petals,  placed 
m  a  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  stir  in  the 
acid,  and  infuse  for  6  hours,  strain,  and  add  the 
sugar. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  College  ordere  the 
acid  not  to  be  added  until  after  the  infusion  is 
strained  from  the  leaves,  and  the  period  of  the 
maceration  to  be  only  1  hour.  Infusion  of  roses 
is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of 
quinine,  saline  puigatives,  and  other  medicines.  It 
is  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when  diluted 
with  water,  forms  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  dis- 
orders, phthisical  sweats,  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea, 
Slc.  Dose.  f§j  to  C^iv,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalis 
and  earths. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  CONCENTRA- 
TED. Prep.  I.  Rose  petals  or  leaves  3  lbs. ;  boil- 
ing water  2  gallons ;  infuse  2  hours,  with  constant 
agitation,  then  press  out  the  liquor  in  a  very  clean 
tincture  press,  strain  through  flannel  or  a  hair 
wove,  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  24  oz.,  (by  meas- 
ure,) agitate  well,  and  filter  through  paper  sup- 
ported on  coarse  calico ;  lastly,  add  6  lbs.  of  the 
finest  white  sugar  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  dirt  When  dissolved, 
put  the  infusion  into  dean,  stoppered  green  glass 
bottles,  and  keep  it  from  the  light  in  a  cool  place. 
Product  very  superior. 

II.  Take  rose  leaves,  acid,  and  cold  water,  as 
last,  mix,  and  infuse  for  48  hours  in  a  clean,  cov- 
ered, earthenware  vessel,  then  press  out  the  liquid 
with  the  hands,  filter,  and  add  the  sugar,  as  be- 
fore.   Product  very  fine,  and  keeps  well. 

Remarks.  The  above  infusion  is  8  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  In 
employing  the  firat  formula,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  utensils  be  perfectly  clsani  especially  the 
press,  and  earthenware  glazed  with  lead  should  be 
avoicled.  The  "pressing**  should  also  be  conduct- 
ed as  raindly  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  color  being 
injured  by  the  iron,  though  I  find  that  clean  iron 
does  not  readily  mjure  infusion  of  roses  6e/ore  thi 
addition  of  the  acid.    Should  not  the  mfttsion  fiiltf 
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quite  clear  through  paper,  the  addition  of  the 
whites  of  2  or  3  eggs,  diluted  with  2  or  3  ounces 
of  water,  followed  by  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  repose  for  an  hour  or  two, 
will  usually  render  it  fine,  when  it  may  either  be 
decanted  or  filtered  should  it  require  it  It  will 
now  pass  rapidly  through  ordinary  filtering  paper, 
and  at  once  run  clear. 

INFUSION  OF  SAGE.  Syn.  Ittw.  Salvia. 
Prep,  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sage  leayes,  dried,  ^  ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  ^  an  hour.    Aromatic. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Inf.  Sarza  Inf.  SxnBAfAMiAJR.  Prep.  Sarsa- 
parilla,  sliced,  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
2  hours,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Inf.  Sarza  coup.  Inf.  Sarsa- 
FARUXJB  coHPosiTUM,  (P.  D.)  Prep,  Sarsaparilla 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  sliced,  ^ ;  lime  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  12  hours,  with 
frequent  agitation.  Alterative,  in  skin  diseases,  or 
with  or  after  a  course  of  mercurials.  Lime  water 
extracts  less  from  sarsaparilla  than  cold  distilled 
water.    (Battley.) 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Inf.  Sbnna 
Prep.  Senna  leaves  Jias;  boilins  water  1  pint; 
macerate  2  hours.  Purcative.  Dose.  1  oz.  com- 
bined with  3  to  6  diB.  of  Epsom  salts,  or  other  sa- 
line  purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Senna  Tea.  Inf.  Senna  composttum,  (P. 
L.  &  D.)  Inf.  SeiQna,  (P.  E.)  Infusion  oe  Sene, 
{Fr.)  Senna  Aufgusb,  (Ger.)  Infuso  di  Senna, 
(//.)  Prep.  (P.  h.)  Senna  leaves  3xv ;  bruised 
gin^r  div ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  1  hour, 
and  stiUn.  Purgative*  Dose,  2  to  4  oz.,  usually 
combined  with  some  aperient  salt 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  1.  Alexandria 
senna  (Opt)  6  lbs. ;  bruised  unbleached  Jamaica 
ginger  2|  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit,  and  water,  of  each 
1  ^Edlon ;  macerate  for  14  days,  press  out  the 
fluid,  filter,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  well-corked  bottle ; 
then  take  24  lbs.  of  good  East  India  senna,  and 
the  pressings  fix>m  the  tincture,  (above,)  and  mace- 
rate in  the  least  possible  quantity  (10  or  12  gallons) 
of  cold  water,  for  12  or  14  hours,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation ;  press  out  the  liquid,  and  agam 
macerate  the  residue  in  cold  water  (5  or  6  gallons) 
for  2  hours ;  press,  mix  the  two  Uqaois,  strain,  heat 
gradnally  to  the  boiling  point,  carefully  separate 
the  coagulated  albumen,  and  evaporate  as  quickly 
ta  possible  to  exactly  9  qoarts ;  put  the  liquid  into 
>i  vessel  capable  of  holding  5  gallons,  bung  close  to 
udude  the  air,  and  when  cold  add  the  **  tincture" 
obtained  from  the  Alexandria  senna  and  ginger ; 
mix  well,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  week,  and  decant 
the  clear  portion.  This  process,  if  skilfiilly  man- 
aged, yields  a  beautifol  article. 

II.  The  same  as  the  iast»  but  employ  hot  water, 
and  limit  the  period  of  the  infusioiis  to  2  houn  and 
1  hour.  Prod,  Good,  but  there  is  a  large  deposite, 
from  which  the  last  portion  of  the  infusion  cannot 
be  '^adilv  procured. 

III.  Take  8  times  the  pharmacqxsia  quantity 
uf  senna  and  ginger,  put  them  into  a  percolator, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  dean  washed  sand, 
end  pass  water,  mixed  ^iHh  ^th  rectified  spirit, 
iteira^  I  hs  mass,  ^anfi^  it    proper  qmntity  of  in- 


fiuioii  is  obtained.  Product  very  toperiory  but  tk| 
process  requires  coosideRLble  address  to  manage  I 
satisfactorily. 

Remarks,  All  the  preceding  fonaoB  are  at  pns> 
ent  actually  employed  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and 
with  proper  management  cannot  possibly  fail  of 
producing  superior  products.  They  each  ffvt  aa 
infusion  possessing  8  times  the  strength  of  that  d 
the  pharmacopceia. 

From  the  extreme  bi;^kiness  of  senna,  it  has  be* 
come  a  practice  with  some  unprincipled  peisoMte 
employ  only  ^  or  {  of  the  proper  quantity  of  tbit 
drug,  and  to  add  burnt  sugar  or  treacle  to  brim 
up  the  consistence  and  color,  and  an  alkaline  to* 
lution  of  gamboge  to  impart  the  necessary  purga* 
tive  quality ;  but  this  firaudulent  practice  may  bt- 
detected  in  the  way  described  at  p.  292,  (Art  £i- 

TRACT    of  COLOCYNTH,    COMP.)       PUTO    lufusion  tf 

senna  reddens  litmus  paper.  Concentrated  infn- 
sion  of  senna,  as  generally  met  with,  m  next  to 
worthless.  This  arises  either  from  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  senna,  or  tlie  destruction  of  its 
active  principle,  by  lengthened  exposure  to  heat 
and  atmospheric  oxygen,  during  its  manufactnra 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  TAMA- 
RINDS. Syn.  Inf.  Sennjb  ooMrosmrii,  (P.  E) 
Inf.  Senna  cum  Tamarinois,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
E.)  Senna  3iij ;  tamarinds  ^ ;  coriander  sedbSj; 
sugar  ^sB,  (if  brown  ^ ;)  boiling  water  f  Jviij ;  ia- 
fuse  for  4  hours,  with  agitation,  then  strain  throagh 
calico.  Pleasanter  than  the  ordinary  infuskmsef 
senna. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  CREAJC 
OF  TARTAR.  Syn.  Inf.  Sbnna  TARTAXoa- 
TUM.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Senna  ^bb;  coriaodcf 
seeds  Jss ;  cream  of  tartar  3ij ;. boiling  water  Ib.j ; 
infuse  1  hour.     Purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA.  LEMONATER 
Syn,  Inf.  Senna  Limoniatvii.  ^v*^  (f-  ^ 
1746.)  Senna  Jiss ;  fresh  lemon  peel  5J ;  leaun 
juice  f  Jj ;  boiling  water  f  ^xvj ;  as  last 

INFUSION  OF  SENEGA.  Syn,  Ikf.  Se- 
nega. Prep.  (P.  E.)  Senega  (rattlesnake)  iwt 
3ij  ;  boiling  water  I  pint ;  infuse  for  4  houxa. 

INFUSION  OF  SERPENTARY.  Syn.  Ikf. 
Sbrpbntaria.  Prep,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Serpentary 
(Virginian  snake)  root  3iv;  boiling  water  1  piiit; 
macerate  for  4  hours.  Tonic,  stimulant,  and  diar- 
phoretic    Dose.  ^  oz.  to  2  oz.,  in  low  feven. 

INFUSION  OF  SIMAROUBA.    Syn.  IsrJ 
Sim arouba,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)     Prep.  (P.  L)  Si- 1 
marouba  bark  3iij;  boiling  water  1  pint;  mace- 
rate 2  hours.    Dose.  1  to  2  oz.,  as  a  tonic ;  emelie 
in  larger  dosee* 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA.  Syn.  Woim 
Tea.  Inv.  of  Pink  Root.  Inf.  Spioeua.  Pr^ 
(P.  U.S.)  Pmk  root  ^ss;  boUing  water  fjxv;  in* 
fuse  lor  2  houis.  Veimifuge.  Dose,  ^ox.  to  !<&, 
for  a  child  3  yeaiB  of  ase ;  £Sr  an  adolt  4  to  8  ot,  i 
morning  and  evening.  It  is  usually  combined  villi ! 
an  equal  quantity  of  infusion  of  aenna,  and*  m 
America,  with  manna  and  savine  as  welL  1 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA  AND  SENlvA* 
Sym  Inf.  Sfiojbua  auu  Senna.     Prep.  Fink* 
root  and  senna,  of  each,  3iv ;  boiling  water  1  piit<'' 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA,  COMPOUND 
fl^yn.  Int.  Spiokua  Goiffosmrai.  Prep.  (Spcagas)^ 
Pink  root  §ss;  senna 3g;  orange  pael,  worn ae4* 
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nfii]ar  oonne,  but  it  is  often  prodnetiye  of  moat 
nrions  coiiMqiienoM>  by  niperindncing  the  inflam- 
mation  of  some  ofgan,  or  laying  the  foundation  of 
phthisii. 

Gon^  ii  sometimes  attended  by  copious  ezpec> 
teration,  and  at  other  times  exists  without  any ;  it 
has  hence  been  distinguished  into  moitt  or  mueoiM 
eooffh,  and  dry  cough. 

Treat  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
eough  consists  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much 
ti  ponUe,  by  demolcents  and  expectorants,  as 
mneilaginoiis  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  upon 
the  glottis,  and  sympathetically  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronohifB.  Among  the  fiist  may  be  men- 
tioned, almond  milk,  bcuiey  water,  refined  Spanish 
jmee,  gum  arabie,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
made  into  lozenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
imiocent  and  convenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
ihape  of  lozenges,  3  or  3  of  which  may  be  sucked 
whenever  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  li?ht  diet 
dxNikl  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  tlightly  re- 
laxed by  mild  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
thii  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  bad 
to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Borer's 
powden,  and  extract  or  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
■qoiJi  pilL  When  a  eongh  is  trouMesome  at  night, 
and  onattended  with  feyer,  a  small  dose  of  lawia- 
nnm,  or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
nit,  will  generally  procure  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  d^  cough  the  more  stimulating  expecto- 
rants are  useful,  as  gariic,  ammoniacum,  styrae, 
and  benzoin,  oombinMi  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
tivei,  as  henbcme,  hemlock,  and  opium.  A  dia- 
phoretic opiate  Si  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  cough  of  old  people. 

COUGH,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  l'X)R. 
I.  {Draughtt.)  a.  Sirup  of  poppies  1  dessert- 
ipoonful;  antimonial  wine  20  .drops;  mix  for  a 
^,  to  be  tak^n  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed.  b.  Laudanum  30  drops ;  vinegar  and  honey, 
of  each,  a  dessert-spoonful ;  ipecacuanha  wine  25 
dropa ;  mix  for  one  dose,  as  last 

IL  {EmulmonJ)  Milk  of  almonds  4  oz. ;  sirup 
of  aqnills  and  tolu)  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose.  A 
tableapoonful  every  2  hours. 

III.  {Mixtures.)  a.  Tmcture  of  tolu  i  oz. ; 
oaiegoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squills,  of  each, 
i  n. ;  aimp  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dote. 
1  teaspoonfnl  in  barley  water,  whenever  the  cough 
ii  troublesome.  6.  Milk  of  ammoniacum  4  oz. ; 
■nip  of  aquills  2  oz. ;  mix.  A  tablespoonful  3  or 
4  times  daily,  for  the  oough  of  old  persons,  e. 
(fir,  Munro^M.)  Paregoric  |  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 
and  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Dose. 
A  teaspoonfnl  ni^^t  -and  morning,  or  when  the 
cough  is  troublesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,  d. 
{Dr,  Radeliff*9.)  Sirup  of  poppies,  sirup  of  squills, 
ud  paregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Dom.  As 
hit 

COUMARINE.  The  fiagrant  vdatUe  princl- 
pla  sf  the  tonka  bean,  the  di]Sera  odorata  of  Wil- 
jnww.  It  is  disBolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
by  aloohoL    It  crystal  jzes  hi  small  prismsi 

GOWHAGE.  SyiuCowmsL  DouomspuBXa 
^  down  which  grows  upon  the  pods  of  the  mu- 
ana  pruriens.  (Doilchos  prurieas.)  It  occasions 
noknt  itohmg,  when  it  comes  m  contact  with  the 
wi^hieh  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  Mlotion  of 


given  vitriol  or  oil.    It «  frequently  admmistered  ■ 
as  a  vermifuge,  made  into  a  confection,  by  scraping 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  simp,  or  honey,  for 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  for  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
choice  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  dun-cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  they  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  hornless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  and  gore 
others,  should  be  immeAately  broad  tipped.  There 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holdemess  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middluig  size,  great  'milkers,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  oaflk  is  required,  and  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famous  breeds  be  desired, 
one  of  each  may  be  selected,  namely,  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color ;  nevertheless,  in  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  leai 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
era,  and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  tahte  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  their  beef. 

Feeding.  Thcffe  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastu- 
rage for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
go<xl  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepers  of  the  metropolis  have  dairy-farms  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  turned  out  » 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  except  during 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brewerei^ 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  &c.,  and  great  care  Is 
taken  that  they  get  fre^  air,  and  exercise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large^ 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  difierent  to  mudi. 
Uiat  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  from  cows  kept 
in  stables,  cellars,  and  other  confined  situations, 
and  which  are  seldom 'VUppiied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Boussingault,  that  man- 
gel-wnrvel,  so  commonly  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
is  uisufficiMit  as  an  article  of  food.'  Ho  found  that 
a  cowled  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  less 
than  her  ordinary  quantity.  Before  giving  turnips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  be  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  sin- 
gle damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhaps 
spoil  a  whole  dairy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Economy  of  a  cote.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  m  the  summer,  and 
fkom  a  ton  to  a  ten  and  a  half  of  hay  in  the  win* 
ter.    A  eow  may  be  attosredi  2  pedv  of  e«rroi» 
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per  day,  The  groas  belfig  cut  and  carried,  will 
economize  it  full  ^,  The  annual  product  of  a  good 
fair  dairy  cow,  during  seven  months  after  calving, 
and  either  in  summer  or  winter,  if  duly  fed  and 
kept  in  during  the  latter  season,  will  be  an  average 
of  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  from  3  to  5  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  Afterwards,  a  weekly  average  of 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  butter  from  barely  half  the  quantity 
of  milk.  It  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
cow,  and  how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the 
time  of  her  calving,  some  giving  good  milk  until 
within  a  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  re- 
quiriug  to  be  dried  8  or  9  weeks  previously.  I  have 
heard  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  of  20  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  even  22  lbs.,  made  from  the  milk  of  1  long- 
horned  cow*  in  7  days ;  but  I  have  never  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  one  that  would  produce 
more  than  12  lbs.  per  week,  although  I  have  had 
a  Yorksliire  cow  which  milked  7  gallons  per  day, 
yet  never  made  5  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week.  On 
the  average,  3  gallons  of  good  milk  will  make  1  lb. 
of  butter. 

CRACKNELS.  Prep,  Mix  a  puit  of  flour 
with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  the  yelks  of  2  eggs,  2 
or  3  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  cold  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  paste ;  tlien  roll  in  ^  lb.  of  butter, 
«Lnd  make  it  into  shapes.  In  1  hour  put  them  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until  they 
swim,  then  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  take  them 
out,  and  when  dry  bake  them  on  tins. 

CRACKNUTS.  Prep.  Flour  1  lb. ;  sugar  ) 
lb. ;  melted  butter  ^  lb. ;  6  or  7  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
make  a  paste  with  a  glassful  of  raisin  wine  and  a 
little  water  }  add  caraways,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  cut  it  into  shapes  with  a  tumbler,  wash  the 
pieces  with  tlie  white  of  egg,  and  dust  them  over 
with  powdered  sugar. 

CRAMP.  Spasmodic  or  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  generally  of  the  extremities, 
.aceompaiiied  with  great  pain.  The  muscles  of  the 
JegB  and  feet  are  those  most  commonly  affected 
with  cramp,  especially  after  great  exertion.  The 
host  treatment  is  immediately  to  stand  upright, 
and  to  well  rub  the  part  with  the  hand.  Tlie  ap- 
plication of  strong  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  anodynes,  as  opiate  liniments,  has  been 
recommended.  When  cramp  occurs  in  the  stom- 
ach, a  teaspoonful.  of  sal  volatile  in  water,  or  a 
dram  glassful  of  eood  brandy,  should  be  swallowed 
immediately.  When  cramp  comes  on  during  cold 
bathing,  the  limb  should  be  thrown  out  as  sudden- 
ly and  violently  as  possible,  which  will  generally 
remove  it,  care  behg  also  taken  not  to  become 
flurried  nor  frightened ;  as  pnesence  of  mind  is  veiy 
essential  to  peraonal  safety  on  such  an  occasion. 
A  conunon  cause  of  cramp  is  indigestion,  and  the 
use  of  acescent  liquoxs ;  these  should  be  avoided, 
and  bittern  and  absorbents  had  reoonne  to. 

CRAYONS.  Small  cylinders  or  pencils  of 
coloring  substances,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper, 

Prep,  Crayons  are  commonly  prepared  by  noix- 
ing  up  the  color  with  some  substance  that  will 
dilute  it  to  a  proper  shade,  and  give  it  the  aeees- 
•ary  softness  and  tenacity  to  adhere  readily  to  pa- 
per, when  rubbed  against  it  The  cylindrical  £»rm 
■  generally  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
of  2  or  3  inches  diameter,  having  one  end  open, 
«nd  the  other  fiimly  secured  to  a  perforated  plate, 


havingboles  of  the  same  size  as  the  miended  amy* 
ons.  The  crayon-composition,  is  the  state  of  « 
stiff  paste,  is  introduced  into  the  open  end,  and  m 
driven  down  and  through  the  holes,  by  meuss  of  a 
small  plug  or  piston,  tlMit  exactly  fits  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder.  To  irapazt  an  eqaaUe  motion,  wliieb 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  well-shaped  cnyimmt 
a  small  screw  is  employed.  The  pieces  that  pest 
through  the  holes  aie  cut  into  lengths  and  dried- 
All  the  materials  employed  m  mak^g  crayons  are 
previously  reduced  to  the*  state  of  an  impa^mble 
powder,  and  those  that  are  gritty  are  elutriated  or 
washed  over.  The  followmg  are  among  the  beat 
formulas  for  making  crayons: 

I.  Spermaceti  3  ox. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  agi- 
tate together  till  they  form  a  species  of  emulaiaBy 
with  which  mix  up  bone  ashes  1  lb.,  (previoaBly 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow.^r,)  and  colariBg 
matter  as  much  as  is  required  to  give  the  proper 
tint.    When  half  dry  form  the  mass  into  crayons. 

II.  Pipeclay,  and  the  finest  prepared  chalk, 
equal  parts ;  or  pipeclay  alone,  q.  s. ;  coioxing  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mdie  them  into  a  paste  with 
pale  mild  ale. 

III.  (Procet  of  ike  hrotkert  Joel,  of  PwrU.) 
Shellac  3  parts;  spirits  of  wme  2  parts;. oil  of 
turpentine  1  part ;  coloring  matter  and  blue  day, 
of  each  6  parts.  The  shellac  is  dianlved  in  the 
spirit,  and  well  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  day, 
(previously  elutriated  and  dried,)  the  colored  pow- 
der, and  the  turpentine ;  the  mass  is  then  made 
into  crayons,  which  are  dried  by  a  stove  heat. 

IV.  White  curd  or  Castile  soap,  cut  into  thin 
shavings,  1  ok.  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and 
when  cold  add  gradually  as  much  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  as  will  barely  render  the  liquid  transparent 
With  this  fluid  make  the  coloring  matter  into  a 
paste,  along  with  ^  its  weight  each  of  the  finest 
elutriated  clay  and  chalk. 

V.  Shellac  5  parts;  wood  naphtha  10  parts; 
dinolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the  cdoitag 
powder,  previously  stirred  up  with  an  equal  weight 
of  fine  blue  clay.  Diy  the  crayons  by  a  stove 
heat  If  this  process  be  well  managed,  it  wiU 
produce  crayons  equal  to  those  of  the  heA  Parisian 
houses. 

VI.  (Colored  crayons.)  Crayons  may  be  made 
of  any  color  or  shade,  by  employing  suitable  pig- 
ments, and  diluting  them  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  elutriated  or  prepared  chalk.  White  crayom» 
are  made  of  this  substance,  by  simply  combining 
it  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  pure  clay,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  up  in  either  of  the  ways  just  described. 
Black  crayons  are  made  of  prepsired  blaoklead, 
ivoiy-black,  lamp-bUck,  &<c.  Black  chalk  is  fre- 
quently made  into  crayons  by  simply  sawing  it 
into  suitably-sized  pieces.  Red  crayons  have,  as 
their  coloring  ingredients,  carmine,  carminiUed 
lakes,  vermilion,  and  any  erf*  the  earthy  or  mineral 
colors  commonly  used  as  pigments.  General  Lo* 
met  has  proposed,  as  a  superior  red  crayon,  the 
softest  hem^te,  elutriated,  dried,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  gam 
and  soap.  Blvte  crayons  are  made  of  indigo,  amaili^ 
Prussian  blue,  verditer,  &«.  Oreen  erayono  of  a 
mixture  of  king's  yellow,  or  yellow  ochre,  witli 
blues.  Yellow  crayons  of  king's  yellow,  Naples 
ditto,  yellow  ochre,  &«.  Brotes  erayims  of  UB* 
bar,  (raw  aad  bunt,)  tena  di  ■enaa,  (raw  aai 
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tanit,)  Cunen's  earth,  brown  ochre,  &«. ;  and 
tome  peculiar  shades,  of  a  mixture  of  black,  ear- 
wsM,  and  either  of  the  above  colon.  PurpU  erai/' 
9nt  are  made  with  any  of  the  more  brilliant  blues, 
mixed  with  carmine,  lake,  or  yermilion. 

Remarkt,  As  crayon  colors  do  not  admit  of  be- 
ing mixed  together  at  the  time  of  using  them,  like 
liquid  oolon,  it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  di^rent 
Aides  of  each  color,  so  as  to  enable  the  utist  at 
mce  to  produce  any  effect  he  chooses. 

CRAYONS,  LITHOGRAPHIC.  Prep.  I. 
T^ow  soap  7  parts ;  white  wax  6  parts ;  melt  by 
a  geatie  heat,  add  lamp-black  1  part,  and  cast  it 
into  moo  Ids. 

II.  White  wax  4  parts ;  shellac  and  hard  tal- 
low soap,  of  each  2  parts ;  lamp-black  1  part ;  as 
lasL 

IIL  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow 
nap,  of  each  equal  parts;  lamp-black  to  color; 
■  last 

Ufe.  To  draw  designs  on  lithographic  stones. 

CREAM.  The  oleaginous  portion  of  milk, 
wiiieh  collects  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  surface, 
when  that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  time. 
By  the  process  of  churning,  it  is  converted  into 
botter.  When  kept  for  some  days,  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  partially  coagulated,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  some  lactic  acid,  which  precip- 
itates the  caseous  matter  contained  in  the  small 
portioD  of  the  milk  with  which  the  cream  is  mixed. 
If  cream  in  this  state  be  violently  shaken,  as  in 
the  operation  of  churning,  the  oily  portion,  or  but- 
ter, quickly  separates,  and  leaves  a  liquid  behind, 
called  buttermilk.  If  instead  of  churning  it,  we 
■upend  it  in  a  linen  bag,  and  allow  it  to  drain,  it 
will  pwlaaliy  become  drier  and  harder  by  the  sep- 
arBtion  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  will  then  form 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  cream  cheese.  By 
the  application  of  alight  presBUre,  the  separation 
of  the  whey  b  more  completely  effected,  and  the 
nrodact  is  not  only  better,  but  will  keep  longer. 
When  cream  is  intended  for  churning,  it  should  be 
kept  nntil  it  turns  Mlightly  soor,  as  then  the  butter 
will  readily  "come;**  for  if  churned  while  quite 
sweet,  the  operation  will  be  tedious,  and  frequently 
fail.  When  this  happens,  the  dairy  maids  declare 
tbtt milk  is  " charmed,**  or  " bewitched**  and  re- 
Inctantly  proceed  with  the  operation.  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  want  of  acidity,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  cream  has  been  kept  for  a  certain  time 
before  churning,  for  then  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
contamed  in  the  serum  is  converted  into  lactic 
>eid.  The  addition  of  a  little  rennet,  or  vinegar, 
ii  the  proper  remedy  in  this  case,  and  will  cause 
the  almost  immediate  appearance  of  the  butter. 

The  term  "  Cream**  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
nme  componnd  spirits  and  cordial  liquors,  because 
•f  their  cream-Uke  smoothness  and  flavor. 

Qnoi.  The  cream  of  milk  may  be  regarded  as 
BO  article  of  food  in  the  same  light  as  butter,  as  it 
it  oonverted  into  the  latter  by  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, eepecially  when  violent  exercise  follows  after 
eating  it  On  this  account  much  cream  should 
never  be  taken  at  once  by  persons  of  delicate 
ftanachft.  In  eating  cream  with  firuit,  persons  are 
kanlly  aware  of  the  large  quantity  they  consume, 
imtil  they  find  it  disagree  with  their  stomachs, 
when  the  condiment  is  blamed  for  the  i 
of  those  who  take  it 


'  CREAM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Sweet  almonds 
2  oz. ;  bitter  almonds  4  in  number ;  blanch  and  beat 
them  in  a  mortar  to  a  tmooth  paete,  adding  a  tea* 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oumg.  Mix  this  with 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  enough 
powdered  lump  sugar  to  sweeten;  whisk  up  a 
froth,  take  it  off  and  lay  it  on  a  clean  sieve ;  then 
fill  glasses  with  the  liquor,  and  place  some  of  the 
froiSk  on  the  top  of  each. 

CREAM,  BRANDY.  Prep.  Mix  a  teacup- 
ful  of  almond  cream  with  i  a  pint  of  milk  ;  boil  for 
2  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  the  yelks  of  6  em 
and  a  quart  of  cream ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  keeping  it  well  stirred ;  then  add 
2  or  3  glasses  of  brandy,  and  pour  it  into  small 
cxps  or  shallow  jrlasses. 

CREAM,  BURNT.  Prep.  Cream  1  quart; 
cassia  a  small  stick ;  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
boil  for  5  mhiutes ;  let  it  cool  a  little  and  take  out 
the  spice ;  then  add  the  yelks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten ;  stir  until  cold,  put  it  into  a  dish,  strew 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  brown. 

CREAM,  COLD.  Syn.  Galen's  Ceratb. 
Cbratuii  Galenl  Prep,  I.  Oil  of  almonds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  ^  lb. ;  melt  together  in  a  water-bath, 
strain,  if  necessarv,  and  add  by  degrees  rose 
water  (made  warm)  )  pint ;  stir  assiduously  until 
cold. 

IL  Olive  oil  and  rose  water,  of  each  1  pint; 
spermaceti  and  white  wax,  of  each  4  oz. ;  as 
last 

III.  White  lard  1  lb. ;  spermaceti  i  lb. ;  orange 
flower  water  \  pint ;  as  last. 

Remarke.  The  above  may  be  further  scented  by 
the  addition  of  any  firagrant  essence  or  oil,  if  de- 
sired. It  is  used  as  a  mild  unguent  to  soften  the 
skin,  prevent  chaps,  &c 

CREAM,  COLD,  (HUDSON'S.)  Prep.  Oil 
of  almonds  4  oz. ;  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of 
each  \  oz. ;  rose  water  4  oz. ;  orange  flower  water 
1  oz. ;  ns  last 

CREAM,  COSTOPHIN.  Named  after  a  vU- 
lage  near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  commonly  made. 
Prep,  Put  the  milk  of  3  or  4  consecutive  days,  to- 
gether with  the  cream,  into  a  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  until  sour  and  coagulated.  The  whey 
must  be  now  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream  added. 
It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  especially  straw- 
berries and  raspberries. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  RAW.  Sour  cream 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresli  cream,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar.     Eaten  with  fruit, 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  SCALDED.  Syn. 
Cu>UTBD  Cebam.  Prep.  Set  the  milk  of  yester- 
day in  a  polished  shallow  brass  pan,  over  a  char- 
coal or  other  clear  fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  grad- 
ually heat  it  very  hot,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
boil.  It  is  readily  known  to  be  done  enough  when 
the  undulations  on  the  surface  look  thick,  and  form 
a  ring  round  the  top  of  the  fluid,  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  liCt  it  cool,  and  the  next  day 
skim  off  the  cream.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  is  made  into  butter. 

CREAM,  DILLOTTCS  VEGETABLE. 
Syn.  CaTSTAixxzEn  Cbbaii.  Prep.  Oil  of  al- 
monds 3  oz. ;  spermaceti  i  oz. ;  melt  and  add  ber- 
gamotte,  neroU,  and  veibena,  of  each  5  drops; 
huile  au  jasmin  10  drops.  Stir  well  together,  and 
pour  it  into  small  wide-moatbed  bottles  to  oryital- 
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Um.    If  preHorred  harderr  1  drachm  mon  spenna- 
ceti  may  be  used. 

CREAM,  FOR  ICING.  Prep,  L  New  milk 
3  pinU ;  yelka  of  6  eggs ;  white  eugar  4  <n. ;  mix, 
str<uiv  heat  gently,  and  cool  gradually.  Ice  as 
waoicrJ.    Used  to  make  ice  oreams. 

II.  Cream  1  pint;  sugar  4  os.  Mix.  As 
above. 

CREAM,  FRUIT.  Prep,  Pulped  or  preserved 
fruit  1  lb.;  cream,  or  good  raw  milk,  1  quart; 
sugar  sufficient ;  boil  for  1  minute ;  cool,  and  add 
a  glass  of  brandy. 

CREAM,  FURNITURE.  Prep,  Peariash 
3  oz. ;  water  half  a  gallon.  Dissolve  and  filter, 
add  white  wax  4  oz.,  and  boil  until  dissolved. 

II.  Soft  water  1  gallon;  beeswax  1  lb.;  soap 
^  lb. ;  pearlasfa*  3  oz.    Boil  until  dissolved. 

Uee,  To  polish  furniture,  varnish  wood-work, 
statues,  &c.  It  is  diluted  with  water,  and  spread 
upon  the  surface  with  a  painter's  brush,  then  pol- 
jshed  off  with  a  hard  brush,  cloth,  or  leather. 

CREAM,  ICE.  Proe,  About  half  fill  the  icmg 
pot  with  the  mixture  which  it  k  desired  to  fireeze, 
place  it  in  a  pail  or  any  soitabte  wooden  vessel, 
with  ice  beat  small,  and  mixed  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  common  salt;  turn  it  backwards  and 
forwards  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  the  ice 
cream  sticks  to  the  sides,  break  it  down  with  an 
ice  spoon,  so  that  the  whole  may  be  equally  ex- 
posed to  the  cold.  As  the  salt  and  ice  in  the  tub 
melt,  add  more,  until  the  process  is  finished,  then 
put  the  cream  into  giaases,  and  place  them  in  a 
mixture  of  salt  and  ice  until  wanted  for  use.  Be- 
fore sending  them  to  taUe,  dip  the  outside  of  the 
glass  into  lukewarm  water,  and  wipe  it  dry. 

Remarke.  Flavfwed  ice-creams  are  made  by 
mixing  *<  cream  for  icing**  with  half  its  weight 
of  mashed  or  preserved  fruit,  previously  rubbed 
through  a  clean  hair  sieve ;  or,  when  the  flavor 
depends  on  the  juice  of  fruit  or  on  essential  oil,  by 
adding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  substances. 
Thus  raspberry  and  strawlierry  ice-creams  are 
made  according  to  the  former  method;  lemon, 
orange,  noyeau,  and  abnond  ice-creams,  by  the 
latter  method.  In  the  same  way  any  other  article 
besides  cream  may  bn  frozen. 

CREAM,  IMITATION  Syn,  Mocx  Crkam. 
SuBSTiTDTB  FOE  DITTO,  &C.  Prcp.  L  Beat  3  eggs, 
1  oz.  of  sugar,  and  a  small  piece  of  butter,  with  a 
pint  of  warm  milk,  then  put  it  into  hot  water  and 
■tir  it  one  way,  untii  it  acquires  the  consistence 
of  cream. 

IL  Instead  of  eggs,  as  above,  use  a  spoonful 
of  arrow-root,  first  well  beaten  with  a  little  cold 
milk. 

CREAM,  LEMON.  Prep,  Cream  1  pint; 
yelks  of  3  eggs ;  powdered  sugar  6  oz. ;  the  yellow 
rind  of  1  lemon,  (grated,)  with  the  juice ;  mix,  ap- 
ply heat,  and  stir  until  cold.  If  wanted  white,  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  should  be  used  instead  of  the 
yelks. 

CREAM,  ORANGE.  Prep.  Similar  to  lemon 
aieam. 

iCREAM,  PAINTER'S.  Prep,  Pale  nut  oil 
6  ee. ;  mastich  1  oz. ;  dissolve^  add  sugar  of  lead  i 
OS.,  previously  mmd  in  the  least  possiUs  quantity 
of  oil ;  then  add  water  gradually  until  it  acqwres 
the  coniistence  of  cream*  working  it  well  all  the 
iiBA.    Usedbypaiiila»tooov«r&eifwQilk»wheB 


they  are  obliged  to  leave  it  for  some  timew    It 
may  be  washed  off  with  a  spcmge  and  water. 

CREAM,  PISTACHIO.  Prep,  Baal  J  Ik  •( 
pistachio  nut  kernels  in  a  mortar  with  a  spoonfol 
of  brandy.  Put  them  into  a  pan  with  a  pint  at 
good  cream  and  the  yelks  of  3  eggs,  beaten  fine. 
Stir  it  gently  over  the  fire  till  it  grows  tinck,  and 
then  put  it  into  glasses  or  a  CJiina  «onp  plato. 
When  it  is  cold,  stick  it  over  with  small  |Meoes  of 
the  nuts,  and  send  it  to  table. 

CREAM,  RASPBERRY.  Ptep.  Rab  a  quail 
of  the  fruit  through  a  hair  sieve  to  extract  the 
seeds,  then  mix  it  with  the  creain,  sweeten  with 
sugar,  and  raise  a  froth  thereon  with  a  choootats 
milL  Take  this  off,  and  place  it  on  a  hair  sieve, 
then  fill  your  glasses  with  the  cream,  and  place 
some  of  the  froth  upon  the  ^p  of  each.  The  ex- 
pressed juice  of  raspbeirice  also  makes  a  delidoos 
cream.  In  wmter,  ras>be:ry  jelly,  jam,  or  sirup, 
may  be  used.  A  glass  of  good  brandy  improves 
this  cream. 

CREAM,  STONE.  Vyn.  Cream  Bi^jjcc- 
MANGE.  Prep,  Dissolve  ismglass  |  an  oz.  in  water 
a  teacupfui ;  add  cream  1  pint,  and  sugar  4  oz. ; 
heat  it  boiling  hot  and  stir  until  nearly  coid»  then 
pour  it  over  some  fruit  or  preserves,  placed  on  the 
bottom  of  gia&B  didies. 

CREAM  SIRUP.  Fmely  powdered  lump 
sugrar  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  cream.  It 
will  keep  for  a  long  time  if  put  into  bottles  and 
closely  corked  and  sealed  over.  It  »  commonly 
placed  in  3  oz.  wide-mouthed  vials,  and  taken  on 
long  voyages,  a  fitsh  vial  being  opened  at  every 
meal. 

CREAM,  SCOTCH  SOUR.  Prep.  Ptt 
skimmed  milk  over  night  in  a  wooden  tub  'with  a 
spigot  at  bottom,  and  put  this  tub  into  another  fill- 
ed with  hot  water ;  in  the  mon^jng  take  out  the 
small  tub  and  draw  off  the  thin  part  of  the  milk 
(*oigg)  until  the  thick  sour  cream  begins  to  Gomeu 
This  process  requires  practice  as  to  the  heat  of  the 
water;  when  it  succeeds,  skimmed  milk  yiehh 
nearly  one  half  of  thb  cream,  which  is  eaten  with 
sugar  as  a  delicacy ;  it  is  only  distinguiflbaUs 
from  creani  by  its  taste,  and  sells  for  double  the 
price  of  fresh  milk.    (Gray.) 

CREAM,  VANILLA.  Prep.  L  BoU  a  etick 
of  vanilla,  (grated,)  and  half  an  oz.  of  iainglaMe,  in 
a  pint  of  milk,  until  the  latter  is  dissolved ;  strain 
and  add  sugar  6  oz.,  and  cream  1  pint ;  atir  till 
nearly  cold,  then  pour  it  into  moulds  like  biane* 
mange. 

IL  Cream  and  isinglasB  jelly,  of  each  I  pint ; 
sugar  6  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla  i  oz. ;  mix  as  he- 
fore. 

CREAM,  VELVET.  As  the  last,  bat,  bssteac 
of  vanilla,  flavor  with  the  rind  and  juice  of  1  lemon, 
and  about  a  teacupfui  of  white  wine.  Mould  Ilka 
blancmange. 

CREAM,  WHIFT.  Prep,  Wttles  of  13  eggs 
cream  1  quart ;  pale  sherry  ^  a  pint ;  eaaenee  of 
musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  10  drops ;  espence 
of  lemon  and  orange  peel,  of  each  3  or  4  drops  ; 
whisk  to  a  froth,  remove  the  latter  on  to  a  stere* 
fill  the  glasses  with  the  cream,  and  then  pOe  the 
froth  on  the  top  of  them.    Very  fine. 

CREME.  (Fr,)  Cream.  This  name  is  appfiea 
to  several  compound  spirits  and  cordial  liqoon^ 
especially  by  the  French 
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lk0iiiB8>7M  on  the  sapeiior  quality  and  cream-like 
■noodmen  of  their  mannfactttres.  Like  the  cor- 
dials o{  the  Engiiab,  they  are  meetly  dihita  spirit, 
cooiatised  and  sweetened. 

GREME  D'ANISE.  The  same  as  aniseed 
sorautl. 

CREME  DES  BARBADES.  Prep.  I  Lem- 
MS  aticod  2  dozens ;  citrons  sticed  |  dozea  $  fiesh 
Mm  leayes  8  oz. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons ;  digest 
for  a  fortnight,  then  ezprees  the  liquor,  strain,  and 
add  2  gallona  each  of  clarified  sirup  and  pure 
water. 

II.  The  fresh  peeb  of  three  oranges  and  3  lem- 
ons ;  cassia  bruised  4  ox.  ]  mace,  pimento,  and 


ii  of  each  1  dr. ;  rum,  at  proof,  2^  gallons ; 
digwt  as  before,  distil  over  2  gallons,  wad  add 
clarified  sirup  1  gallon.  If  wanted  weaker,  lower 
witfa  clear  soft  water. 

CREME  DE  CACAO.  Prep.  Infuse  roasted 
eaneca  cacao  nnts  (cut  small)  1  lb.,  and  vanilla 
I  OS.,  in  brandy  1  eallon,  for  8  days ;  strain,  and 
add  3  quarts  of  thick  shrup. 

CREME  D*ORANGE.  Prep.  Oranges,  sliced, 
3doxen;  rectified  spirit  2  gallons;  digest  for  14 
days ;  add  lump  sugar  21  lbs.  (previously  dissolv- 
ed in  water  4^  gallons ;)  tincture  of  saffiron  1^  oz. ; 
and  orange-flower  water  2  quarts ;  mix  well,  and 
ftrein. 

CREME  DE  PORTUGAL.  Prep.  Proof 
ipirit  1  quart ;  essence  of  lemoit  36  drops ;  easen- 
tial  oil  of  almonds  5  drops ;  mix ;  then  add  clari- 
fied sinip  1^  pint ;  and  water  i  pint 

CRENIC  ACID.  A  brown  acid,  discovered 
hf  Benelius,  in  certaih  mineral  waters.  It  is  a 
Aodification  of  humus,  produced  by  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter.  Apocrenic  acid  is  neariy  sim- 
ilar. 

CREOSOTE.  Syn.  Crbasotb.  Krbasotb. 
KiEoflOTE.  Creasoton,  (P.  L.)  Creazotum,  (P.  E.) 
Tliii  substance  is  a  product  of  the  dry  distillation 
of  oi^nic  bodies,  and  the  peculiar  preservative 
principle  of  smoke  and  pyroligneons  acid.  It  pre- 
vents the  decomposition  of  meat,  and  thence  its 
name  from  tpiatj  flesh,  and  od^nv,  to  preserve.  It 
was  disoovered  by  Reichenbach.  It  is  manufac- 
tured from  wood-tar,  in  which  it  is  sometimes  con- 
tained to.the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  and  from 
crude  pyrollgneous  acid  and  pyrozilic  oil  Its 
eomponents  are  carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  in 
a  proportion  not  yet  precisely  ascertained. 

Prep.  {Process  of  M.  Simon.)  A  copper  still, 
capable  of  containing  80  Beriin  quarts,  is  filled  to 
one  thbd  with  the  oil  of  wood-tar,  and  distilled. 
Rnt,  the  more  volatile  matters  pass  over.  These 
do  not  coQtain  creosote,  and  are,  therefore,  to  be 
rejected ;  but  when,  by  the  gradually  increased 
temperature,  there  passes  over  a  very  acid  fluid, 
which  becomes  turbid,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
oj  separates  therefrom  when  mixed  with  water, 
the  product  mast-  be  collected,  and  the  distillation 
continued  until  the  operator  notices  a  squirting  in 
the  stfll,  when  the  process  is  mterrapted.  The 
diitilled  product  is  then  nearly  saturated  with  po- 
t*Ma,  returned  to  the  still,  which  must  have  been 
prerioosly  cleansed,  and  should  be  now  half  filled 
with  water,  when  dntiltation  must  be  recdmmenc- 
*^  At  finit  an  oil  comes  over,  which  floats  on 
water,  and  which  consists  chiefly  of  eupione,  iot 
vUdi  reason  it  is  useless  for  preparing  creosote.  | 


Aa  sooB,  however,  as  the  oil  begins  to  sink  in  tha 
water  which  comes  over  with  it,  it  is  charged  with 
creosote,  and  should  be  carefully  collected.  The 
distilling  aqueoits  fluid  should  be  leintroduced,  ftom 
time  to  time,  into  the  still,  and  the  distillation  con- 
tinued so  long  as  any  oil  eontinnes  to  come  over 
wHh  it  The  distaied  oily  flmd  is  now  dissolved 
in  liquor  potassiB,  sp.  gr.  1-120.  That  which  iv 
mains  undissolved  is  eupione,  and  must  be  skim- 
med ofi;  The  solution  of  creosote  in  potassa  con- 
tains, however,  a  considerable  portion  of  eupione, 
which  dissolves  therem.  The  greater  portion  of  this 
may  be  separated  by  dilution,  and  distilling  with  an 
equal  qoantity  or  five-fourths  of  its  volume  of  water, 
pure  water  being  added  from  time  to  time,  so  long 
as  any  enpTae  comes  over  with  the  distilled  liquor. 
When  eupione  has  ceased  to  pass  over,  sulphuric, 
acid  is  poured  into  the  still  in  quantity  exactly 
sufficient  to  saturate  ^  of  the  potassa  employed, 
and  the  distillation  is  then  renewed.  Creosote 
then  distils,  the  first  portions  of  whieh,  however, 
still  c(»itain  eupione,  after  which  pure  creosote 
follows ;  that  is  to  say,  **  a  creosote  which,  when 
mixed  with  6  or  8  times  its  quantity  of  a  8oluti<m 
of  pure  potassa,  furnishes  a  mixt(t«  which,  by  the 
addition  of  any  further  quantity  whatever  of  water, 
does  not  become  turbid."  llie  combination  of 
creosote  remaining  in  the  still  is  now  mixed  with 
sulphuric  add  in  slight  excess,  and  the  distillation 
renewed,  the  water  coming  over  at  the  same  time 
is  from  time  to  time  returned  into  the  still ;  and 
when  no  further  oil  passes  over  with  the  water,  the 
process  is  complete.  The  creosote  thus  obtained 
is  redistilled  with  the  water  which  has  passed  over 
with  it,  while  the  distilled  water  is  meanwhile, 
from  time  to  time,  poured  back  into  the  still.  The 
creosote  thus  obtained  is  then  ooloriess ;  but  it  con* 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  water  in  solution, 
which  is  separated  by  distillation  in  a  glass  retort 
The  water  distils  first,  and  then  creosote,  which, 
after  cleanmgthe  neck  of  the  retort  from  the  wa- 
ter, must  be  received  in  another  dry  receiver.  If 
the  creosote  assumes  a  red  color  after  being  ex- 
posed for  some  time  to  the  air,  it  must  be  redistilled, 
and  then  it  keeps  very  well.  Kome  foand  that 
tar,  prepared  from  turf,  furnishes  much  more 
creosote  than  that  from  fir-wood,  dtc.  Slc.  (Berze- 
lius*  Lehr.  and  Ann.  Chyra.) 

Par.  The  fluid  commonly  sold  in  the  shops  for 
creosote,  is  a  mixture  of  creosote,  picamar,  and 
light  oil  of  tar.  Pure  creosote  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1-037,  and  boils  at  397°  F.  It  is  perfectly  solu- 
ble  in  both  acetic  acid  and  liquor  of  potassa.  If 
shaken  with  an  equal  volume  of  water  in  a  nar- 
row test  tube,  not  more  than 'the  80th  part  disap- 
pears ;  otherwise  it  contains  water,  of  which  creo- 
sote is  able  to  assume  X,  without  becommg  turbid. 
If  it  can  be  dissolved  completely  in  80  parts  by 
weight  of  water,  at  a  medium  temperature,  it  then 
forms  a  perfectly  neutral  liquid.  An  oily  residue 
floating  on  the  surface  betrays  the  presence  of 
other  foreign  products,  (eupione,  capnomore,  pi- 
camar,) which  are  obtained  at  the  same  time  with 
the  creosote  during  the  dry  distillation  of  organic 
substi^icesL 

The  specific  gravity  of  picamar  is  1*095,  of  paT« 
affine  0'87,  of  capnomore  0*977,  and  of  eupiona 
0-655.  The  fint  of  these  is  readily  detected  by 
agitatrag  tke  sample  with  strong  liquor  of  poti 
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when,  if  it  be4>raBent  in  any  qoantity,  the  mixture 
will  Bolidify  into  a  maas  of  cryetala  in  34  honn. 
Eupione  may  be  ditcovered  by  ita  paatial  aolnbillty 
in  liquor  of  potaasa. 

Prop.  Creosote  is  a  colorleae  and  transparent 
liquor,  but  little  heavier  than  water,  of  a  peculiar, 
mipleasant,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  very  pungent 
a^d  caustic  taste ;  acts  in  a  state  of  concentration 
like  a  poison,  makes  the  eyes  feel  painful,  boils  at 
390^  F.,  does  not  consolidate  even  at  — 5°  F. ; 
produces  on  paper  greasy  spots,  which  afterwards 
disappear ;  diasotvee  in  80  parts  of  water,  and  mixes 
in  any  proportion  with  spirit  of  wine,  ether,  essen- 
tial and  fat  oils,  acetic  acid,  ammonia,  and  potaasa. 
It  dissolves  iodine,  phosphorus,  sulphur,  reains,  and 
the  alkaloids.  The  aqueous  solution  is  neutral,  and 
precipitates  solutions  of  gum  and  the  whites  of 

U9eB,  Creosote  is  recommended  for  internal  use 
against  several  diseases  of  the  channels  of  digestion 
and  the  organs  of  re^iration,  against  rheumatism 
and  gout,  torpid  nervous  fever,  spasms,  diabetes, 
tapeworm ;  in  the  form  of  pills ;  with  the  juice  of 
Spanish  liquorice  as  an  emulsion  ;  as  an  ethereal 
or  spirituous  solution  ;  externally,  against  chronic 
diseases  of  the  skin,  sores  of  different  kinds,  moiti- 
fication,  scalding ;  wounds,  as  a  styptic ;  caries  of 
the  teeth,  and  toothache  thereby  produced,  mostly 
in  the  form  of  an  aqueous  solution,  (1  to  80 ;)  for 
poultices,  lotious,  and  injections ;  and  likewise,  mix- 
ed with  lard  (5  drops  to  1  dr.)  as  an  ointment ; 
and,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine,  as  a  popular  reme- 
dy for  toothache.  The  opinions  as  to  the  effects 
of  creosote,  as  an  internal  remedy,  are  divided, 
obviously  because,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
new  remedies,  too  much  was  expected  from  it,  and 
it  has  therefore  been  employed  in  the  most  oppo- 
site diseases.  It  is  doubtless  most  effective  in  the 
cases  named  as  an  external  remedy.  (Duflos's 
Fharm.  Chym.)  Creosote  is  also  employed  to 
preserve  animal  substances,  either 'by  waging  it 
over  them,  or  by  immersing  them  in  its  aqueous 
solution.  A  few  drops  in  a  saucer,  or  on  a  piece 
of  spongy  paper,  if  placed  in  a  larder,  will  effectu- 
ally drive  away  insects,  and  make  the  meat  keep 
several  days  longer  than  otherwise.  A  small  quan- 
tity added  to  brine  or  vinegar  is  commonly  em- 
ployed to  impart  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat  and  flsh, 
and  its  solution  in  acetic  acid  is  used  to  give  the 
flavor  of  whiskey  to  plain  spirit 

CRICKETS.  These  insects  may  be  destroyed 
by  putting  Scotch  snuff  into  their  holes,  or,  by 
placing  some  pieces  of  beetle  wafers  for  them  to 
eat 

CROUP.  An  hiflammatory  disease  afl^ting 
the  larynx  and  trachea. 

Symp.  A  permanently  laborious  and  sufib- 
cative  breathing,  accompanied  by  wheezing,  cough, 
a  peculiar  shrillness  of  the  voice,  more  or  less  ex- 
pectoration of  purulent  matter,  which  continually 
threatens  suffocation.  This  disease  has  been  di- 
vided by  nosologists  into  acute  and  chronic  croup. 
The  latter  is  very  rare. 

Treat.  Bleeding  by  leeches,  or  cupping  over  the 
region  of  the  trachea,  should  be  immediately  had 
recourse  to,  when  the  symptoms  are  urgent ;  or 
violent  local  irritants,  as  pieces  of  lint  dipped  in 
strong  acetic  acid,  or  blistera  may  be  applied  to  the 
same  part.    In  weakly  subjects  of  initable  con- 


stitution, bleeding  should  be  avoided.  Dr. 
roque  recommexMled  repeated  vomiting,  in  tbt 
croup  of  children,  and  M.  Marotte  and  M.  Boa- 
det  adopted  this  plan  with  great  succesa  Thii 
treatment  consists  in  making  the  children  attack- 
ed with  croup,  vomit  a  great  number  of  tboM 
within  twenty-four  houn,  so  as  to  detach  the 
pseudo-membrane  from  the  larynx  as  fast  as  it  ■ 
formed.  For  this  puipose,  M.  Marotte  empioyed 
one  or  other  of  the  following  forrouls : 

I.  Tartar  emetic  00*10  gram. ;  sirup  of  ipeea- 
cuanha  30*00  gram. ;  water  60*00  gram. 

II.  Impure  emetine  00*20  gram. ;  sirup  of  ipe- 
cacuanha 60*00  gram. ;  water  30*00  gram. 

He  administered  these  draughts  by  apoonfiik 
every  ten  minutes,  until  there  had  been  a  sufficient 
number  of  vomitings ;  in  this  manner,  he  was  al- 
ways able  to  make  them  expectorate  a  ceitaia 
quantity  of  false  membrane.  This  treatment  wai 
adopted  conjointly  with  the  use  of  fractional  doiei 
of  calomel,  leeches  to  the  neck,  and  blisten  to  the 
nape  of  the  neck ;  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  M.  Ma- 
rotte that  the  vomitings  produced  the  caratire 
effects.  M.  Boudet  observes,  that  out  of  25 
cases  that  occurred  at  tlie  H6pital  des  Enfant,  the 
only  authenticated  case  of  cure,  among  all  these, 
was  effected  by  vomitives.  (Gax.  M^d.  de  Paxil, 
1842.) 

Remarks.  The  croup  is  a  very  dangemn  die- 
ease,  and  medical  aid  should  be  immedistd^ 
sought  wherever  it  can  be  procured.  It  is  princi- 
pally confined  to  infancy,  or  to  children  under  9 
years  old,  but  occasionally  attacks  adult& 

CRUCIBLES.  Syn.  Scbhelztiegel,  (Ger.) 
Crkusets,  {Fr.)  Conical -shaped  vessels  made 
of  clay,  and  employed  to  hold  substances  submit- 
ted to  a  strong  heat  Some  crucibles  will  bear  the 
most  intense  heat  of  the  blast  furnace. 


a  0,  External  eteel  monld. 

h  h.  Clay  or  cmnposltioB  Ifar 
forming  the  tradble. 

Of  Internal  etcel  moald. 

d  d,  Wooden  stand. 

c,  Cord  or  chain  to  withdraw 
the  iniernal  mould  or  plug. 


Manuf.  There  are  two  ways  of  making  cruci- 
blee :  one  by  foroibly  shaping  the  ingredients  in  a 
double  mould,  (see  engrtiving ;)  the  other,  by  pour- 
ing the  "  slip,**  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  into 
porous  moulds,  made  of  a  species  of  stucca  In 
the  latter  case,  a  series  of  the  moulds  are  placed 
upon  a  table  a.nd  filled  with  the  semifluid  compo- 
sition. By  the  time  this  operation  is  finished  on  50 
or  60  moulds,  the  workman  returns  to  the  fint 
one  filled,  and  alternately  pours  the  slip  out  of 
them,  leaving  only  a  very  small  quantity  behind 
to  give  the  requisite  thickness  to  the  bottom,  hi 
each  of  the  moulds  so  filled,  a  perfect  crucible  is 
formed,  by  the  abstraction  of  the  water  of  that 
portion  of  the  *'  slip"  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  stucco,  and  the  crucible  will  be  either  thicket 
or  thinner,  in  proportion  to  tlie  time  this  absoibent 
action  has  been  allowed  to  go  on.    70  or  80  croct- 
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Uamiay  this  be  made  in  len  than  15  minutee. 
Hie  mouids  and  their  eontents  are  next  placed  in 
ailove  or  flow  oyen.  In  a  short  time  from  the 
eontraction  of  the  clay  in  dryii^,  the  erociblee 
may  be  readily  removed,  and  the  moulde,  as  eoon 
» they  have  become  dry,  may  be  again  filled,  and 
\ff  care  will  last  for  yeaiv.  As  soon  as  the  cruci- 
bles, fonned  by  either  of  the  above  methods,  have 
beeome  perfectly  dry,  they  are  ready  fdr  baking, 
which  is  performed  by  Exposing  them  to  heat  m  a 
pottei's  kiln. 

The  compositiotas,  of  which  crucibles  are  made, 
differ  according  to  the  uses  for  which  they  are  in- 
teaded.  The  following  may  be  taken  as  gdod 
tfwaaetm. 

L  (Berlin.)  Stourbridge  clay  8  parts;  cement 
(old  cracibles  ground  to  a  fine  powder)  3  parts ; 
ooak  5  parts;  graphite  4  parts.  Will  resist  the 
grestMt  heat,  and  bear  being  repeatedly  heated 
md  cooled  without  cracking. 

II.  Stourbridge  clay  4  parts ;  cement  2  parts ; 
eoek  powder  and  pipeclay,  of  each  1  part  Suita- 
ble for  the  crucibles  used  by  brassfoundeis. 

Ill  (Heeeian.)  Clay,  (containing  10)  of  silica 
md  a  little  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese ;) 
nnd,  (containing  2}  of  alumina,  and  1'5|  of  the 
abore  metallic  oxides,  and  nearly  1)  of  lime.) 
(Woraer.) 

IV.  {BlackUad,)  Fine  clay  1  part ;  graphite  2 
parts ;  mix  welh  Tfab  composition  bears  a  great 
heat  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  and  the 
Tesseis  made  witbit  have  the  advantage  of  smooth- 
nesi.of  surface./  It  is  excellent  for  forming  porta- 
ble fomaces,  &c. 

V.  {An8tey*B  patent.)  Raw  Stourbridge  clay  2 
paid;  hard  gas  e^k  (previously  ground  and  sifted 
throngfa  a  sieve,  of  |  mch  mesh)  1  part  The  cru- 
cibles formed  with  this  composition  are  only  dried f 
and  net  baked.  When  wanted  for  use  they  are 
warmed,  placed  on  the  furnace,  bottom  upwards, 
the  burning  coak  sradually  heaped  round  them, 
and  the  finng  oontmued  until  they  acquire  a  full 
nd  heat  They  are  now  turned  and  charged  with 
cold  iion.  These  pots  will  stand  15  or  16  meltings, 
but  are  liable  to  crack  by  cooling. 

CRUMPETS.  Prep,  Make  2  lbs.  of  flour  into 
a  dough  with  some  warm  milk  and  water,  adding 
a  little  salt,  3  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  3  spoonfuls 
ofyBast;  mix  well,  and  reduce  it  with  warm  milk 
and  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  batter ;  place 
it  before  the  fire  to  rise,  then  pour  it  into  buttered 
tiut  and  bake  it  slowly  to  a  fine  yellow. 

CRUST,  (IN  CooKXRT.)  The  paste  with  which 
pies,  tarts,  &«.,  are  covered,  or  made. 

I.  (Fine.)  Flour  1  lb. ;  sugar  \  lb. ;  melted  but- 
ter }  lb. ;  3  eggs.     Requires  but  little  baking. 

IL  (Raieea  cruet  for  meat  piee,  drc.)  As  the 
last)  except  using  6  oz.  of  lard  for  the  butter,  and  2 
inateadof3  eggs. 

IIL  (Short.)  Flour  1  lb. ;  butter  and  sngnr,  of 
each  3  os. ;  eggs  2  in  number.     Make  a  stiff  paste. 

CRYSTALLIZATION.  (From  KovwraXXos,  a 
erystaL)  Tho  ibrmation  of  crystals.  When  fluid 
nbitences  are  suffered  to  paaa  with  adequate  slow- 
iMstothe  solid  state,  or  when  solutions  of  solids 
aie  slowly  concentrated  by  evaporation,  or  the 
aolvent  powers  of  the  menstruum,  gradually  les- 
Mwd  by  coding,  the  ultimate  particles  of  matte: 
ft<Mmently  so  arrange  themselves  as  to  form  regu 


lar  geometrical  bodies,  familiarly  known  by  tha 
name  of  crystals.  This  wonderful  property,  which 
is  possessed  by  a  great  variety  of  substances  in  the 
minend  kingdom,  and  by  most  saline  bodies*  is  re- 
sorted to  for  many  useful  and  important  purposes 
in  the  chemical  arts.  It  is  by  means  of  crystalli- 
zation that  the  majority  of  salts  are  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity ;  for  in  the  act  of  pasBing  into  the 
crystalline  state,  the  foreign  substances,  with  which 
they  are  united,  are  left  behind  in  the  "  mo^Aer 
water**  By  repeating  the  process  2  or  3  timeSf 
they  are  usually  rendered  quite  pure. 

Solids  are  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by 
melting  them,  and  placing  them  in  a  situation 
where  they  will  cool  very  slowly.  Thus  iodide  of 
sulphur  is  crystallized  by  melting  it  in  a  flask 
placed  in  a  salt  water  bath,  and  allowing  it  to 
remain  in  the  water  until  the  latter  becomes  cold. 
Sulphur  and  many  metals  are  crystallized  by 
pouring  them  in  a  state  of  fusion  iu.  a  hot  vessel, 
having  a  plug  in  the  bottom,  which  is  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  tlie  surface  becomes  cool,  wheu  the 
liquid  portion  runs  out  and  leaTcs  the  under  sur- 
face in  the  form  of  a  mass  of  agglomerated  crys- 
tals. Perfectly  pure  wax,  stearme,  and  sperma- 
ceti, have  a  very  pleasing  appearance  when  treated 
in  this  way. 

Salte  are  crystallised,  either  by  allowing  their 
hot  and  saturated  solutions  to  cool  slowly,  or  by 
snnply  evaporatuig  the  menstrua  until  cr>'stals  are 
obtained.  In  the  first  case,  the  liquid  is  commonly 
evaporated  until  a  pellicle  forms  upon  the  surface, 
when  it  is  set  aside  in  some  sheltered  situation 
until  cold :  in  the  second  case,  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated until  it  ceases  to  yield  crystals,  and  these 
are  usually  removed  from  the  liquid  as  soon  as  they 
are  deposited.  The  former  method  is  adopted  for 
tliose  salts  that  are  considerably  more  soluble  in 
hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  carbonate  of  soda,  Ep- 
som salts,  dec. ;  the  latter  method  for  those  that 
possess  nearly  equal  solubility  in  both  cases,  and 
also  for  many  salts  which  are  not  required  in  hand- 
some crystals ;  thus,  common  salt  and  chromate  of 
potash  are  crystallized  in  this  way.  Many  of  the 
alkaloids,  and  their  salts,  are  obtained  in  crystals, 
by  allowing  their  solutions  (generally  alcoholic  or 
ethereal)  to  evaporate  spontaneously. 

CUBEBIN.  A  peculiar  substance,  obtained 
from  cubebs,  (piper  cubeba.) 

Prep,  Submit  the  cubebs  to  distillation'  to  expel 
the  oil,  dry,  make  a  strong  alcoholic  tincture,  and 
evaporate  the  latter  to  one  fourth,  filter,  aud  again 
evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  Leave  the  residuum 
in  a  cold  place,  until  it  assumes  a  semi-crystalline 
appearance,  then  place  it  on  a  linen  strainer,  and 
allow  the  fluid  portion  (the  cnbebin  of  M.  Cassola) 
to  drain  ofi!  In  24  hours,  dissolve  the  substance 
left  upon  the  filter  in  4  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
alcohol  of  0*90,  allow  the  solution  to  deposite  its  un- 
dissolved resm,  (still  maintaining  nearly  the  boiliug 
temperature,)  and  decant  the  clear  portion.  Crys- 
tals will  be  deposited  on  cooling,  which  is  the 
cnbebin  of  Soubeirau,  Capitaine,  aud  Steer.  It 
may  be  purified  by  resolution  in  boiliug  concen- 
trated alcohol,  the  addition  of  a  little  boiliug  water, 
and  animal  charcoal,  and  filtering,  when  long 
white  needles  will  be  deposited,  if  the  solution  be 
allowed  to  cool  very  slowly. 

Remarke.  M.  Monheim  has  described,  vadBT 
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the  name  of  cubebine,  a  yolatUe  subatauce,  but 
the  above  is  the  article  to  whieh  this  term  is  now 
universally  applied.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  and 
nearly  so  in  cold  alcohol,  but  very  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol.  Its  physiological  action  has  been  but 
litUe  studied. 

CURRY.v  A  noted  dish  m  Indian  cookery, 
prepared  in  great  variety,  of  which  our  space  will 
only  allow  two  or  three  examples. 

I.  {The  King  of  Oudt't.)  Take  i  lb.  of  fresh 
butter,  2  large  onions,  1  gill  of  good  gravy,  (veal 
is  the  best,)  1  large,  piled  tablespoouful  of  curry- 
powder  ;  add  to  these  inzredients  any  kind  of  meat 
cut  into  pieces.  Put  the  whole  into  a  stewpan, 
cover  it  close,  and  gently  simmer  for  2  hours. 
When  ready  to  serve  up,  squeeze  as  much  lemon- 
juice  as  will  give  it  an  acid  flavor.  (New  System 
of  Cookery.     Murray.) 

II.  {Dopeeaza  Curry.)  Skin  a  fowl,  and  dis- 
joint it,  take  2  oz.  of  coriander-seed  freed  from  the 
husks,  and  rub  it  perfectly  smooth  in  a  mortar, 
with  1  drachm  of  red  pepper,  and  half  a  dozen 
onions.  Set  \  lb.  of  butter  on  the  fire,  and  slice  in 
an  ouion ;  when  the  onion  is  well  browned,  take 
it  out,  and  put  in  the  fowl ;  let  it  fry  until  it  is 
brown,  then  mix  1  pint  of  curds  witli  the  onions 
and  coriander-seed,  and  add  it  to  the  stew ;  slice 
ui  a  sour  apple,  and  keep  stirring  to  prevent  the 
stewpan  bii  ruing,  adding  a  little  water  occasionally 
should  the  carry  become  too  dry.  When  the  apple 
is  tender,  I  lie  curry  is  sufficiently  done,  and  may 
be  served  up. 

III.  {Lord  Clivers.)  Slice  6  onions,  1  green 
apple,  and  1  clove  of  garlic ;  stew  them  in  a  little 
good  stock  uutil  they  will  pulp,  then  add  1  tea- 
spoonful  of  curry -powder,  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of 
stock,  a  little  salt,  and  a  little  cayenne  pepper, 
half  a  saltspoouful  of  each ;  stew  in  this  gravy  any 
kind  of  meat  cut  into  small  pieces,  adding  a  piece 
of  butter,  the  size  of  a  walnut,  rolled  in  flour. 

CUSTARDS.  (In  the  art  of  the  Cook  and 
Confectioner.)  A  species  of  sweetmeat,  con- 
sisting principally  of  milk  or  cream,  thickened  with 
eggs,  and  flavored^ 

I.  (Almond.)  Blanched  s^eet  almonds  4  oz. ; 
beat  them  to  a  smootli  paste  in  a  mortar,  and  add 
it  to  1  pint  of  thick  cream,  with  the  yelks  of  4 

'«)gg8,  2  or  3  spoonfuls  of  rose  water,  and  2  drops 
each  of  easeutial  oil  of  almouds  and  essence  of 
lemon.  Stir  the  whole  over  ai  slow  fire,  uutil  of 
a  proper  consistence,  tlien  pour  it  into  cups.  Some 
use  milk  instead  of  cream,  and  2  eggs  in  addition 
to  tlie  above. 

II.  {Baked.)  Mix  cream  I  pint  with  4  eggs, 
flavor  with  mace,  nutmeg,  and  cinnamon,  and  s^d 
a  little  white  wine,  rose  water,  and  sugar ;  bake. 

IIL  {Lemon.)  Boil  i  pint  of  new  milk,  with  a 
piece  of  lemon-peel,  1  bitter  almond,  and  6  lumps 
of  white  sufi^ar.  Should  cream  be  employed  in- 
stead of  milk,  there  will  be  no  occasion  to  skim  it 
Beat  the  yelks  and  whites  of  3  eggs,  strain  the 
milk  tlirough  coarse  muslin,  or  a  hair-sieve  ;  then 
mix  the  eggs  and  milk  very  gradually  together, 
and  simmer  it  gently  on  the  fire,  stiiring  it  until 
it  thickens. 

IV.  {Orange.)  Boil  very  tender  the  rind  of 
half  a  Seville  orange,  and  beat  it  in  a  mortar  un- 
til it  is  very  fiue ;  put  to  it  a  spoonful  of  brandy, 
the  juice  of  a  Seville  orange,  4-oz.  of  loaf  sugar, 


and  the  yelks  of  4  eggs.  Beat  them  all  tagtAnt 
for  10  minutes,  and  then  pour  in  by  degrees  1 
of  hot  cream  ;  beat  them  uutil  cold,  and  p^at 
in  custard  cups,  Jn  a  dish  of  hot  water ;  let 
stand  till  they  are  set,  then  take  them  ant  and 
stick  preserved  orange-peel  on  the  top ;  this  fomi 
a  fine  flavored  dish,  and  may  be  penred  vp  hoi  or 
oold. 

V.  (Rice.)  Boil  ^  a  cupful  of  the  best  gnNnd 
rice  in  a  pint  of  milk  until  diasolTed,  then  mix  it 
with  a  quart  of  cream,  flavor  with  nutmeg,  maee, 
and  a  little  brandy,  and  put  it  into  cups  or  a 
dish. 

CUTS.  Treat,  The  divided  parts  ehonld  be 
drawn  close  togetl'*r,  and  held  so  with  ematt 
pieces  of  strapping  cr  adhesive  plaster  stretched 
across  the  wound.  If  the  part  be  covered  with 
blood,  it  should  be  first  wiped  off  with  a  apongab 
When  the  wound  is  large,  and  the  parts  mudi 
exposed,  a  good  method  is  to  sew  it  up.  The  ap- 
plication of  a  little  creosote  will  gjsneraUy  stop 
local  bleeding,  provided  it  be  applied  to  the  deaa 
extremities  <^  the  wounded  vessels.  A  good  way 
is  to  place  a  piece  of  lint,  moistened  with  creoaotey 
on  the  woun?  previously  wiped  clean,  or  to  pour  a 
drop  or  two  of  liiat  liquid  upon  it  Friar  s  balsam, 
quick  drying  copal  varnish,  tincture  of  galls,  cop- 
peras water,  black  ink,  Slc,  are  popular  remedies 
applied  in  the  same  way.  A  bit  of  the  fur  piueked 
from  a  black  betmer  hat,  is  an  excellent  remedy 
to  stop  tlie  bleeding  from  a  cut  produced  by  the 
razor  in  sliaving. 

CUTTINGS.  (In  Hosticultuilk.)  The  choice 
of  cuttings  should  be  made  from  the  side  shoots  of 
trees  and  plants,  and,  when  possible,  from  such  as 
recline  towards  the  ground,  obAnuig  to  leave  a 
little  wood  of  a  former  yeaf  or  season's  growth 
attached  to  them,  as  such  are  found  to  take  looi 
more  readily  than  when  they  are  wholly  coroposed 
of  new  wood.  The  time  to  take  cuttings  is  as 
soon  as  the  sap  gets  into  full  motion.  Before  set- 
ting them  they  Siould  be  cut  across,  just  below  aa 
eye  or  joint,  with  as  smooth  a  section  as  possible, 
observing  not  to  injure  the  hud.  The  superfloons 
leaves  may  be  removed,  but  a  sufiicient  Bumber 
should  be  left  on  for  the  purposes  of  vegetaiioD. 
The  common  practice  of  removing  all  or  nemrlf 
all  the  leaves  of  cuttings  is  injudicious.  In  aoiiie 
cases  leaves  alone  will  strike  root  When  cuttinge 
are  set  in  pots,  tliey  should  be  so  plaocMl  as  to  reach. 
to  the  bottom  and  touch  the  sides  throughout  tbeir 
whole  length,  when  they  will  seldom  fail  to  be- 
come rootMl  plants.  In  the  case  of  tubular  stalked 
plants,  it  is  said  to  be  advantageous  to  insert  both 
ends  into  the  soil,  each  of  which  will  take  root, 
and  may  tlien  be  divided,  when  two  plants  will  be 
produced  instead  of  one.  An  equable  temper^" 
ture,  a  mout  atmoapkere,  a  thady  eiituition^  and 
a  moderate  supply  of  water,  are  the  principal 
requisites  to  induce  speedy  rooting.  Excess  of 
any  of  these  is  prejudicial.  When  the  size  of  the 
cuttings  admits,  it  is  better  to  place  them  under  a 
hand  or  bell  glass,  which  will  preserve  a  conatant 
degree  of  heat,  and  prevent  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  which  is  the  most  commoa 
cause  of  their  dying,  especially  in  hot,  dry  wea- 
ther. 

CYANATES.  Compounds  foimed  by  ths 
union  of  the  cyanic  acid  with  the  bases.    Tbgj 
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an  dhtpy'^'^  by  •▼olving  the  odor  of  cyonie 
ieid|  accompanied  by  effi^rveocence,  when  treated 
vjth  dilate  nunerml  acids,  and  by  thb  aolotion, 
i^ied  with  hydrate  of  iime,  evolving  anunonia. 
The  alkaline  cyanatea  are  aolable*  the  othen  m* 
aloble. 

Hie  hMie  cyanate  of  mnnumia  is  formed  by 
nixiii^  dry  ammoniacal  gas  with  the  vapors  of 
hldntod  cyanic  acid.  It  forms  a  white,  woolly, 
KBii-ciyitalliDe  maaa.  By  heat,  or  exposure  to 
tbe  air,  it  is  converted  into  urea.  Cyanate  of  po- 
taiar^ay  be  formed  by  roasting,  at  a  red  heat, 
diy  fenocyanide  of  potassium,  in  fine  powder, 
ipon  an  iron  plate,  constantly  stirring,  untU  it  be- 
eoBiea  fused  into  one  mass,  when  it  must  be  re- 
dooed  to  fine  powder,  and  digested  in  boiling  alco- 
hol, 6001  which  crystals  ot  the  cyanate  will  be 
depoated  as  the  soluUon  oools.  A  raizture  of  the 
fenocyanide  of  potassium,  with  half  its  weight  of 
penoide  of  manganese,  may  also  be  used  to  pro- 
dooe  this  aalt  The  compound  should  be  kindled 
bf  a  red-hot  body,  and  allowed  to  smoulder  away, 
ifter  iducb  it  may  be  treated  with  alcohol  as  be- 
kft.  (See  UxBA.)  The  cyamaUo  of  oilvar  lead, 
lad  Diany  other  metals,  may  be  mside  by  adding 
a  folotioD  of  cyanate  of  potassa  to  another  of  a 
mtnl  aalt  of  the  hase. 

CYANIC  ACID.  A  compound  of  cyanogen 
nd  oxygen,  discovered  by  WOhler.  It  is  only 
fcaown  in  the  hydrated  state,  or  anited  to  1  atom 
rf  water. 

Prep,  I.  Distil  dry  cyannric  acid,  or  cyamelide, 
iaa  fttoit,  and  collect  the  product  in  a  well-cooled 
nearer.  It  is  aieo  fonned  when  cyanogen  is 
tnonnitted  over  carbonate  of  potassa  heated  to 
MdBMB ;  a  cyanJhiilf  potassa  results. 

li  PasB  a  current  of  sulphurated  hydrogen  gas 
thnogb  water  in  which  cyanate  of  silver  is  dif- 
bnd.  (Liebig.)  This  acid  reddens  litmus  strong- 
ly; is  aour  to  the  taste ;  it  possesses  the  smell 
which  ii  always  perceived  when  any  of  its  salts 
in  decompoaed  by  an  acid ;  it  neutralizes  bases 
perfectly,  forming  salts  called  cyanatea,  but  when 
ii  eoatact  with  water  it  suflbrs  decomposition  m  a 
few  hoon,  and  is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  gas 
nd  ammonia.  The  sulphnreted  hydrogen  must 
Mtbe  jmsed'eo  long  as  to  decompose  all  the  cya- 
Bate  of  ailTer ;  for  then  the  cyanic  acid  is  con- 
veiled  into  other  products  by  the  excess  of  the 
■Iphiueted  bydio^sn. 

CYANIDE.  Syn,  Ctanitrbt.  A  compound 
of  eyaaogen  and  n  roetaL  (See  Cyamooeii  and 
HTDaocTAjfic  Acid.) 

CYANIDE  OF  GOLD.  Syn.  Tbeotanidb 
Of  Gold.  Pbrcyanidb  or  ditto.  Prep,  I.  Add 
pan  cyanide  of  potassium  to  a  solution  of  gold  in 
MlBa  tegia,  carefully  deprived  of  all  excess  of 
uid  by  evaporation ;  collect  the  yellow  precipi- 

IL  Add  a  boOmg  solution  of  34  parts  of  bicya- 
nde  of  mercury  to  another  of  16  parts  of  gold, 
diaohred  m  aqua  regie,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
Wiih  with  pure  water.  , 

Bemarke.  This  salt  has  been  introduced  into 

the  Ffeach  Codex,  and  has  been  used,  both  ex- 

tttsslly  and  internally,  in  scrofulous  and  similar 

^tions.  Dose,  tt  to  J,  of  a  grain,  nude  into 
apin 

CYANIDE  OF  MEBCURY.    Syn.  Biota- 


NIDB    OF    MbBCVET.       HYDEAaOYEI    BlOTAItlDUJj 

(P.  Lb)  HTDaABOTRi  Ctanubbtum,  (P.  D.)  Pbis> 
siAN  Mbrcurt.    Pecisbiatb  or  Mbrcurt.    Ht« 

DEOCYANATB  OP  DITTO.     CyANURBT  OP  DITTO.     Cv- 

amodidb  OP  DITTO.  Cyanueb  db  Mbrcurb,  (JPn) 
Prep,  (Proe,  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Pereyanide  of  iron 
fviij ;  biuoxide  of  meroury  {x ;  distilled  water  4 
pints.  Boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  and  evaporate 
that  crystals  may  fonn. 

II.  {WinekWBproee9$.)  Saturate  dilute  hydro- 
cyanic acid  with  bhioxide  of  meroury ;  evaporate 
and  crystallize. 

Pwr,y  ^c.  It  should  be  "  transparent  and  to* 
tally  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  on  the  ad- 
dition of  muriatic  acid,  evolves  hydrocyanic  acid, 
known  by  its  smell,  and  a  glasa  mointened  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  held  over  it,  gives 
a  deposite  soluble  m  nitric  acid.  When  heated  it 
evolves  cyanogen,  and  runs  into  globules  of  me- 
tallic mercury."  (P.  L.)  The  cyanogen  may  be 
recognised  by  burning  with  a  violet-coiored  flame. 
A  solution  of  bicyanUle  of  meroury,  gives  a  black 
precipitate  with  snlphureted  hydrogen,  and  white 
peariy  crystalline  plates,  with  iodide  of  potassium. 

UoeSf  4r^,  It  has  been  administered  in  some 
hepatic  and  skin  diseases,  and  has  been  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  corrosive  sublimate.  (Parent.) 
It  is  principally  used  as  a  source  of  prussic  acid. 
Dose,  tV  ^<^  i  S'**  ii^  pil^  ^^  alcoholic  solution  ;  as 
a  gargle  cr  lotion,  10  gra.  to  water  1  pint ;  as  an 
oinfmenf,  10  or  13  grrs.  to  lard  1  oz. 

CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Prep,  I. 
Treat  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  pure  potas- 
sa, with  the  vapors  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  as  long 
as  it  throws  down  a  white  crystalline  precipitate, 
which  must  be  collected  and  washed  with  alco- 
hol. 

II.  Add  hydrocyanic  add  in  excea  to  a  con- 
oentimted  solution  of  pure  potassa ;  evaporate  until 
crystallization  commences,  then  pour  it  into  a 
porcelain  vessel  and  fuse  at  a  red  heat 

III.  Expose  well-dried  and  powdered  ferrooya- 
nide  of  potassium  to  a  strong  red  heat  In  a  close 
vessel.  When  cold,  powder,  place  it  in  a  funnel, 
ihoisten  with  a  IKtIe  alcohol,  and  wash  with  cold 
water.  Evaporate  the  solution  thue  formed  to 
dryness,  expose  it  to  a  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  dish, 
cool,  powder,  and  boil  in  alcohol  of  60).  As  the 
spirit  cods,  crystals  of  cyanide  of  potassinm  will 
be  deposited. 

Remarka,  When  pure,  thai  salt  is  odorless  and 
odoriess ;  when  expoiied  to  the  atmosphere,  mois- 
ture is  absorbed,  and  it  acquires  the  smell  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid.  If  it  eiiervesces  with  acida,  it 
contains  carbonate  of  potassa,  and  if  it  be  yellow, 
it  contains  iron.  It  is  employed  in  chemical  anal- 
yses, and  for  the  preparation  of  hydrocyanic  acid ; 
cyanide  of  soda  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

CYANIDE  OF  SILVER.  Syn,  Argenti 
Ctanidvm,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  Add  dilute  hydrocyanic 
acid  to  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  falls  down  ;  waah  and  dry.  The  pro- 
portions ordered  bv  the  Loudon  College,  are  nitrate 
of  silver  Jij  and  Sj,  dissolved  in  water  1  pint ;  di- 
lute hydrocyanic  acid,  q.  s. 

Remark*.  Cyanide  of  silver  is  white,  soluble  fa 
ammonia,  and  decompossd  by  contact  with  neutral 
vegetable  substances.  By  expoonre  to  light  it  turns 
videt-eokwed.    It  hM  been  given  in  some 
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plaints,  in  dociM  of  one-tenth  to  one-eig[hth  of  a 
grain,  (Seire,)  and  has  been  propoaed  bb  a  Bource 
of  hydrocvanic  acid.  (Everitt) 

CYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  Prep,  Dissolve  me- 
tallic zinc  in  hot  rcetic  acid,  and  add  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls. 

CYANOGEN.  Syn.  PauMinnE.  Ctanoobnidm. 
BioARBuasT  OF  NiTRooBN.  (From  ffwiMc,  bhUi 
and  ycr^aw,  to  generate.)  A  compound  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  discovered  by  M.  Gay  Lnssac,  in  1815. 

Prep,  Expose  carefully-dried  bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury in  a  email  retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  collect  the  gas  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough. 

Prop.  A  eoloriees  gas,  powesring  a  pungent  and 
peculiar  odor.  Under  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  atmo- 
spheres, it  becomes  liquid  at  a  temperature  of  45^, 
(Faraday,)  and  this  fluid  again  iMoomes  gaseous 
on  withdrawal  of  the  pressure.  Water  absorbs 
nearly  5  times  its  bulk  of  cyanogen  at  60^,  and 
alcohol  about  23  times.  With  hydioffen  it  forms 
hydrocyanic^ acid,  and  with  the  metals,  cyanides, 
or  cyanurets.  (See  Cyanidb  and  Hydroctanic 
AoiD.) 

CYANURIC  ACID.  Syn.  Fyro-uric  Acid. 
A  peculiar  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele.  It  b  a 
product  of  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  eyanates 
by  dilute  acid,  of  urea  by  heat,  6cc. 

Prep.  Heat  urea  until  it  fuses,  and  is  converted 
into  a  white  or  grayish-white  mass;  dissolve  in 
strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  add  nitric  acid,  drop  by 
drop,  to  the  solution  until  it  becomes  coloriess; 
then  mix  the  liquid  with  an  equal  volume  of  water. 
On  cooling,  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  will  be  de- 
posited, which  must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold 
water,  and  then  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  boiling 
water,  when  crystals  of  the  hydrated  acid  will 
form  as  the  solution  cools.  By  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  a  gentle  heat,  they  lose  their  water 
and  fall  into  powder. 

Prop.t  ^c.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called 
cyanurates.  The  alkaline  cyanurates  may  be 
formed  by  neutralizing  a  boiling  solution  of  the 
acid  with  the  base,  and  the  cyanurate  of  silver  by 
adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  eilvBr  to  another  of 
cyanurate  of  potassa. 

DAHLINE.  A  substance  analogous  to  starch 
and  inulin,  discovered  by  M.  Payen  in  the  bulbs  or 
tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

Prep.  Diffuse  the  pulp  of  dahlia  bulbs  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  filter  through  cloth,  add  -^^  part 
of  conmion  chalk,  boil  for  hdf  an  hour,  and  filter. 
Then  press  the  residuum  of  the  bulbs,  mix  the 
liquors,  evaporate  to  |ths,  add  4%  of  animal  char- 
coal, clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  filter,  and 
evaporate  until  a  film  forms  upon  the  surface ;  as 
the  liquid  cools,  dahline  will  be  deposited. 

Remarks.  The  bulbs  of  dahlias  yield  about  4g 
of  dahliue.  It  differs  from  starch  and  inulin  by 
forming  a  granulated  mass,  when  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  evaporated ;  as  also  in  its  specific  gravity, 
which  is  1*356,  whereas  that  of  starch  is  1*53. 

DAIRY.  An  apartment  either  in  a  house,  or 
adjoining  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  milk,  and 
making  butter,  cheese,  olc. 

The  best  situation  for  a  dairy  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dwelliag4iouse,  becaose  it  will  thereby 
be  sliellered  from  the  sun  during  the  beat  of  the 


day.  Ample  means  should  be  provided  to 
thorough  ventilation  by  means  of  Venetian  ehnt- 
ters,  or  suitable  windows,  so  arranged  as  to  admft 
the  air,  but  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insects ;  and 
also  to  permit  a  due  regulation  of  the  temperaiurev 
which  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  possible  ia 
an  equable  state,  ranging  from  45^  to  55^  F.  To 
lessen  the  influence  of  «xtem«il  variations  of  tem- 
perature, the  walls  should  be  double,  or  of  consid- 
erable thickness,  and  the  windows  provided  witb 
shutters  or  doon.  In  summer  the  heat  may  ba 
lessened  by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  floor,  whicb 
will  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  by  its 
evaporation.  Dairies  Siilt  of  mud  or  **  cob,"  ara 
preferred  in  the  west  of  England,  and  this  pt«fer- 
ence  arises  from  the  unlfinm  temperature  they 
maintain,  on  account  of  the  great  thickness  of  the 
walls,  and  their  being  very  bad  conducton  of  beaL 
In  large  dairy-farms,  where  butter  and  cheese  are 
made,  the  dairy  is  generally  a  separate  building, 
and  divided  into  3  or  4  apartments,  one  of  wfai^ 
is  called  the  mUk-room,  a  second  the  chuming- 
room,  a  third  the  eheeee-room,  containing  the 
cheese-press,  Slc,  and  a  fourth  the  drying-ro&m, 
where  the  cheeses  are  placed  to  dry  and  harden. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  scullery,  furnished  with 
copper,  water,  &c.,  for  scalding  and  cleaning  the 
dairy  utensils. 

Besides  the  preeervation  of  the  milk,  after  it  has 
been  brought  into  the  dairy,  and  the  manafactom, 
ripening,  and  preservation  of  the  cheeae  and  bat- 
ter, the  management  of  a  dairy  includes  an  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  feeding  of  the  cows.  Thess 
animiUs  require  regular  and  careful  treatment 
The  cow-stall  should  be  visited  at  an  early  bear 
every  morning,  and  the  udder%f  tech  cow  washed 
clean  with  cold  water  and  a  sponge,  after  which 
they  should  be  milked.  If  any  of  the  cowa  bars 
sore  teats,  warm  water  should  be  used,  and  a  little 
dressing  of  simple  ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  spirit 
and  water  applied.  When  the  former  ia  used, 
great  cleanliness  is  necessary,  and  the  milk  should 
be jriven  to  the  pigs. 

The  operation  ef  milking  the  cows  should  be 
performed  at  regular  and  eariy  houn,  and  each 
cow  should  be  milked  as  dry  as  possible,  both 
morning  and  evening,  as,  unless  thia  poiut  be  at- 
tended to,  the  quantity  of  milk  will  decreaae.  Af- 
ter each  cow  has  been  milked  as  dry  aa  possible, 
the  dairy-maid  should  begin  again  with  the  ons 
first  milked,  and  proceed  to  **  drip"  each  of  them, 
by  which  means  not  only  will  the  "  strippings,'' 
which  are  very  rich  in  cream,  be  obtained,  bat  the 
health  and  productiveness  of  the  animala  will  be 
promoted.  Cleanliness  is  very  essential  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  dairy,  and  in  none  more  so  than 
in  the  milking  of  the  cows.  The  handa  and  arms 
of  the  milk-maid  should  be  kept  scmpuloody 
clean,  and  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  after  touching  the  udder  of  a  sick  cow,  as 
without  this  precaution,  the  sores  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  healthy  ones.  The  milk-cans  should  be 
scalded  out  daily,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
dairy  utensils,  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  Be- 
fore placing  the  milk  on  the  shelves  of  the  uairy, 
it  should  be  strained  through  a  hair-aieve  or  a 
searoe,  covered  with  clean  cheesecloth,  aa  by  tliii 
precaution,  any  stray  hairs  that  may  have  faUen 
into  the  milk-pail  will  be  taken  ant.  * 
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It  ■  of  imporUuice  in  the  mauagement  of  cows, 
that  the  majority  of  them  Bhonld  calve  from  Lady- 
da^  to  May,  that  the  large  quantity  of  milk  that 
Wlows,  may  be  supported  by  the  luxuriance  of 
legetation.  The  other  portion  should  calye  in 
Angnst  or  September,  to  ensure  a  supply  during 
tliA  winter.  The  calves  should  be  taken  from  the 
C0WI  when  7  or  8  days  old,  and  fed  with  skimmed- 
milk,  made  oatmeal,  &>e.,  allowing  them  to  be  out 
m  the  pasture  during  some  portion  of  every  day, 
■less  it  should  be  wet  and  cold. 

The  average  produce  of  a  milch  cow,  supplied 
with  good  pasturage,  is  about  3  gallons  daily,  from 
Lady-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  that  time  to 
Febraary,  about  1  gallon  daily.  Cows  of  good 
bsed  will  be  profitable  milken  to  14  or  15  years 
cf  age,  if  well  fed.  (See  Butter,  Cows,  Cream, 
nd  Cheese.) 

DAMP  LINEN  is  very  injurious  to  health, 
mi  should  be  especially  avoided.  In  travelling, 
vben  it  is  expected  that  the  bed  has  not  been 
jmperiy  aired,  the  best  way  is  to  sleep  between 
tl»  blaokets.  A  good  plan  to  ascertain  this  point, 
iito  have  the  bed  warmed,  and  immediately  after 
to  introduce  a  clean,  dry  glass  tumbler  between 
Ike  iheets,  in  an  inverted  position  ;  after  it  has  re- 
Mined  a  few  minutes  it  should  be  examined,  when 
if  foand  iry,  and  untarnished  with  steam,  it  may 
k  fairly  presumed  that  the  bed  is  perfectly  safe ; 
but  if  the  reverse  should  be  the  case,  it  should  be 
afoided.  When  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  use 
rfdamp  linen,  as  articles  of  dress,  the  best  way  to 
timate  any  ill  effects,  is  to  keep  constantly  in  mo- 
iKRi,  and  avoid  remaining  near  the  fire,  or  in  a 
tifm  apartment,  or  a  draught  of  cold  air,  until 
flifficient  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  escape  of 
th»  moistare. 

DAMSONS.  A  species  of  small  black  plum, 
nneh  used  in  the  preparations  of  tarts,  &«.  They 
lit  rather  apt  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs, 
nd  also  to  affect  the  bowels. 

DAMSON  CHEKSE.  Prep.  Boil  the  fruit  in 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it ;  strain 
the  palp  through  a  very  coarse  sieve  ;  to  each  lb. 
idd  4  oz.  of  sugar.  Boil  till  it  begins  to  candy  on 
t^  sides,  then  pour  it  into  tin  moulds.  Other 
UndB  of  plums  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
M  al»  cherries,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit 

Dandelion.   Syn.  Leontodon.  Leonto- 

Mx  Taxaxacusi.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  diuretic 
ind  tonic.  It  is  roasted  and  used  as  coffee,  and 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  foreign  coffee, 
O'Mtitutes  the  article  once  so  much  pu&d  under 
the  name  of  "  Dandelion  cofiee.'*  The  blanched 
leares  are  used  in  salads,  and  the  inspissated  juice, 
tttnct,  and  decoction  are  employed  iu  medicine, 
ted  are  considered  as  detergent,  aperitive,  and  de- 
obtrueoL 

DAPHNIN.  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  dis- 
«»TCPed  by  Vauquelin  in  the  daphne  alpina.  It  is 
Ifi^cond  by  separating  the  resin  from  the  alcoholic 
tactuie  of  the  bark  by  evaporation  ;  afterwards 
uoUng  with  water,  filtering,  and  adding  acetate 
"lead.  A  yellow  substance,  which  has  been 
J»d  daphnate  of  lead,  falls  down,  which,  when 
*0conipowd  by  sulphnreted  hydrogen,  forms  small 
!>nipuent  crystals  of  daphnin.  This  substance 
*  Bitter,  gray-colored,  volatile,  and  sparingly  sola- 
"0  m  cold  water. 


DATURA  Syn,  Daturia.  Daturina.  Da- 
TURiuM.  An  organic  alkali,  discovered  by  Geigei 
and  Hesse  in  datura  stramonium.  It  is  best  ob« 
tained  from  the  seeds.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water ;  but  more  so  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter,  dilates  the  pupil  stron^^y, 
and  is  very  poisonousi  It  may  be  sublimed  unaU 
tered,  and  may  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals, 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  mostly 
crystal lizable.  (See  Alkaloid.) 

DEAFNESS.  Syn,  Dtsccjca,  (from  htt,  with 
difficulty,  and  aro^,  hearing,)  an  imperfect  state, 
or  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Deafness 
has  been  divided  into  two  species : — I.  Organic, 
arismg  from  wax  in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the 
membrane,  or  inflammation  and  obstruction  of  the 
tube.  2.  Atonic,  when  without  any  discernible 
injury  of  the  organ.  (Cullen.)  When  deafness  b 
present  in  mfancyaud  childhood,  it  is  accompanied 
with  dumbness,  or  imperfect  articulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sounds  necessary  for  tlie  exercise  of 
the  imitative  faculty  of  speech.  A  common  cause 
of  deafness  is  some  imperfection  or  obstruction  of 
the  passage  leading  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum or  drum  of  the  ear.  In  some  cases  this 
passage  is  totally  occluded  by  a  membrane,  or 
some  malformation  of  the  tube,  which  may  fre- 
quently be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation.  Even 
instances  of  partial  obliteration  of  this  passage  have 
occurred,  which  have  been  effectually  cured.  A 
more  frequent  cause  of  deafness  is,  however,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  aural  passages,  or 
the  accumulation  of  hardened  wax.  In  these  cases 
the  best  treatment  is  to  inject  warm  water  into  the 
ear  by  means  of  a  proper  syringe,  the  head  being 
placed  with  that  side  upwaids  during  the  operation. 
Insects  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  spoonful  of 
warm  olive  oil,  or  camphorated  oil,  mto  the  ear 
over  night,  retaining  it  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  when  it 
may  be  washed  out  with  a  little  mild  soap  and 
warm  water.  When  there  is  a  deficient  secretion 
of  wax,  or  a  dryness  of  the  aural  passage,  mild 
oleaginous  stimulants  should  be  employed.  For 
this  purpose  a  little  olive  or  almond  oil,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  or 
camphor  liniment,  have  been  added,  may  be  used 
with  advantage.  When  deafness  is  accompanied 
with  continued  acute  pain,  or  a  discharge  of  a  pu- 
rulent matter,  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  or 
some  other  portion  of  the  internal  eair,  probably 
exists,  and  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  deafness  that  frequently  accom- 
panies a  violent  cold,  is  generally  caused  by  ob- 
structions in  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  goes  off  as 
soon  as  the  secretions  return  to  a  healthy  state. 
Wh'.n  imperfect  hearing  depends  upon  obtundity 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  an  extensive  oUiteration 
or  malformation  of  the  internal  ear,  it  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  cure. 

DEAFNESS,  TAYLOR'S  REMEDY  FOR. 
Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  ib.j;  gariic,  bruised »  Jij; 
alkanet  root  Jss;  infuse  and  strain.  A  little  is 
poured  into  the  ear  in  deafness. 

DEATH.  In  cases  of  sudden  death,  interment 
should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  pntrsfaction  begin 
to  appear,  especially  when  no  gradation  of  diseass 
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has  preceded,  bb  in  cases  of  apoplexy*  hyBterios, 
•xtemal  injaries,  drownmgy  sufibcation,  Slc 

In  cases  of  malignant  fevers,  putrescency  ad- 
vances speedily t.  and,  under  such  circumstances, 
the  time  of  the  funeral  ought  not  to  be  unnecessa- 
rily protracted;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  the 
case  in  northern  climates,  and  in  temperate  or  even 
cool  weather.  Young  persons,  m  the  bloom  of 
health  and  vigor,  may  be  struck  down  by  an  ill- 
nesi  of  only  a  few  days,  or  even  houn,  but  they 
ought  not  to  be  consigned  to  the  same  summary 
sentence,  merely  because  custom  has  ordained  it 
No  sooner  has  breathing  i4>parently  ceased,  and 
the  visage  assumed  a  ghastly  or  death-like  hue, 
than  the  patient,  after  h»  eyes  are  closed,  is  too 
often  hurried  into  a  coffin,  and  the  body,  scarcely 
yet  cold,  is  precipitated  into  the  grave.  So  ex- 
tremely fallacious  are  the  signs  of  death,  that  too 
often  has  the  semblance  been  mistaken  for  the 
feality ;  especially  after  sudden  accidents,  or  short 
illness.  Many  of  these,  however,  by  prompt 
means  and  judicious  treatment,  have  been  iiappily 
restored. 

Unequivocal  proofs  of  death  should  always  be 
waited  for,  and  every  possible  means  of  resuscita- 
tion persevered  in  when  these  do  not  appear,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  how  appearances  may  be 
deceitful,  and  how  unexpectedly  the  latent  sparks 
of  life  may  be  rekindled.  The  effects  of  sound 
upon  animal  life  are  astonishing.  The  beat  of  a 
drum,  for  instance,  has  had  a  very  beneficial  effect 
upon  persons  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation. 
At  one  time,  a  scream,  extorted  by  grief,  proved 
the  means  of  resuscitating  a  person  who  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead,  and  who  had  exhibited  the  usual 
recent  marks  of  the  extinction  of  life.  In  cases 
of  catalepsy,  or  trance,  having  the  eemblance  of 
death,  the  action  of  the  lungs  and  heart  continues, 
though  in  a  nearly  imperceptible  degree.  By  pla- 
cing a  cold  mirror,  or  piece  of  highly  polished  met- 
al, immediately  over  the  mouth  of  the  patient, 
symptoms  of  moisture  will  appear  upon  the  sur- 
face, if  the  most  feeble  respiration  takes  place. 

DEBILITY.  Weakness.  Feebleness.  When 
this  arises  from  a  diseased  action  of  the  stomach, 
the  occasional  use  of  mild  aperients,  followed  by 
bitters  and  tonics,  is  the  best  treatment  When 
from  a  general  laxity  of  the  solids,  and  there  are 
BO  symptoms  of  fever,  nor  a  tendency  of  blood  to 
the  head,  a  course  of  chalybeates  will  prove  advan- 
tageous. Either  of  the  following  may  be  adopted 
for  Ibis  purpose.  I.  Pure  sulphate  of  iron  1  dr. ; 
extract  of  gentian  and  powdered  ginger,  of  each 
li  dr.,  beat  together  into  a  mass,  and  divide  into 
120  pills,  one  to  be  taken  morning,  noon,  and  night 
IL  Sulphate  of  iron  and  powdered  myrrh,  of  each 
1  dr. ;  sulphate  of  quinine  ^  dr. ;  conserve  of  roses, 
sufficient  to  form  a  pill  mass.  Divide  into  120  pills. 
Dose,  as  before. 

DECANT ATION.  The  operaU<Mi  of  pouring 
or  drawing  off  the  clear  portion  of  a  liquid,  from 
the  impurities  or  grosser  matter,  that  has  subsided. 
It  is  commonly  performed,  either  by  gently  incli- 
ning the  vessel,  or  by  the  use  of  a  syphon  or  pump. 
In  the  laboratory  it  s  much  resorted  to  in  the  pu- 
rification of  precipitates,  or  other  similar  operations, 
where  repeated  edulcomtionor  washing  is  required, 
lor  which  purpose  it  is  preferable  to  filtration,  from 
beiag  less  troublesome  and  more  eoooomical.    In 


these  cases,  after  a  sufficient  time  having  beea  al- 
lowed for  the  subsidence  of  the  precipitate  or  pmh 
der,  or  for  the  clearing  of  the  supernatant  fluid,  I 
is  decanted,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  freih  pw* 
tion  of  water,  which,  after  sufficient  agitatioa,  a 
sunilariy  treated,  and  the  whole  operation  npettri 
as  often  as  necessary. 

DECANTERS.  There  is  often  much  diffie% 
experienced  in  cleaning  decanters,  especially  allar 
port  wine  has  stood  in  them  for  some  time.  IV 
best  way  is  to  wash  them  out  with  a  little  peariiA 
and  warm  water,  adding  a  spoonful  or  two  of  fnA 
slaked  lime  if  necessary.  To  facilitate  the  adioi 
of  the  fluid  against  the  sides  ojf  the  glaa,  a  km 
small  cinders  may  be  used.  A  spoonful  of  rtnw 
oil  of  vitriol  will  abo  rapidly  remove  any  kind  « 
dirt  from  glass  bottles,  but  care  must  be  takes  Ml 
to  pour  it  into  them  while  wet,  nor  to  wash  them 
out  until  they  have  been  thoroughly  drained;  kt 
when  the  above  strong  acid  comes  into  oratsetsitt 
water,  sufficient  heat  is  generated  to  crack  Ihl 
glass. 

Another  cause  of  annoyance  which  iieqnenlly 
occurs,  is,  that  the  stoppers  of  glass  bottleiiBd 
decanters  become  fixed  in  their  places  so  finnly, 
that  the  exertion  of  sufficient  forne  to  remove  thw 
would  endanger  the  vessels.  In  such  OMa 
knocking  them  gently  with  a  piece  of  wood,  fiflt 
on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  will  genenliy 
loosen  them.  If  this  method  does  not  succeed,  a 
cloth  wetted  with  hot  water,  and  applied  to  d» 
neck,  will  generally  expand  the  glass  sufficieitly 
to  allow  them  to  be  easily  withdrawn.  SfaooU 
neither  of  these  methods  succeed,  the  decanter  or 
bottle  may  be  placed  in  a  kettle  or  boiler  of  eaU 
water,  which  must  then  be  heated  to  the  boiOaf 
point,  by  which  time  the  stopper  will  in  most  earn 
be  loosened  by  the  pressure  of  the  air  ooafiDed 
within  the  vessel,  which  will  be  greatly  ezpanded 
by  the  heat  This  plan  should,  however,  neier 
be  adopted  but  as  a  last  resource,  as  if  the  Tead 
be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  internal  pne* 
sure,  it  must  of  coiuse  be  broken.  A  piece  d 
cloth  should  be  tied  over  the  stopper,  in  raeha 
way  as  to  permit  it  to  become  well  loosened,  bol 
to  prevent  it  being  blown  out,  because  in  the  lat- 
ter case  it  would  most  likely  be  broken  on  failiif 
to  the  ground. 

DECARBONIZATION.  This  operation  ii 
performed  on  cast  iron,  to  convert  it  into  steel  m 
soft  iron.  The  articles  to  be  decarboaixed  an 
packed  in  finely-powdered  hiematite,  or  nalivt 
oxide  of  ux>n,  to  which  iron  filings  are  often  adde4r 
and  exposed  for  some  time  to  a  strong  red  heat, 
by  which  the  excess  of  carbon  is  afastracted  « 
burnt  out  The  process  somewhat  resembles  aa- 
nealing  or  cementation. 

DECOCTION.  Syn,  Decoction,  (Fr.)  Ai- 
KocHUNo,  (Oer.)  Dbcoctum,  (Lat.)  From  ieeofa»t 
to  boil.  (In  Pharmact.)  An  aqueous  soIotioBaf 
the  active  principles  of  vegetables,  obtaued  bf 
boiling.  (In  Ciiemistot.)  A  continued  ebnllitioo 
with  water,  to  separate  such  parts  of  bodies  ss  ais 
only  soluble  at  the  boiling  temperature. 

The  efkd  of  boiling  water  di^rs  fifreatly  froa 
that  of  infusion.  At  the  heat  of  2lS^,  the  eaeo- 
tial  oihi  and  aromatic  principles  of  vegetaUes  ait 
dianpated  or  decomposed ;  while  by  infiisioo  ia  hd 
water,  in  covered  venels,  they  mnain  fai  iki 
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■Oft  put  munjured.  The  Mlvent  powen  of  boil' 
hg  water  are,  however,  much  greater  than  those 
of  hot  water ;  and  many  Tegetable  principlea 
Karcely  acted  on  by  the  latter,  are  freely  aoluble 
B  the  former.  Thb  is  the  case  with  many  of  the 
ifluloids,  on  which  the  medicinal  virtues  of  several 
Tegetabies  depend.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  recollected  that  the  solutions  of  many  sub- 
ftanoes,  though  more  readily  made  by  boiling,  are 
^wedily  weakened  or  rendered  inert  by  ebullition, 
b  consequence  of  the  active  principles  being  either 
Tolatilized  along  with  the  steam,  or  oxidized,  or 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  This 
ii  pBiticularly  the  case  with  substances  abounding 
in  extractive  or  astringent  matter.  When  the 
medicinal  properties  of  vegetables  are  volatile,  or 
are  injured  by  a  strong  beat,  infusion  should  be 
had  recourse  to,  in  preference  to  boiling;  but 
vbea  a  solution  of  the  fixed  constituents  is  aloue 
M^t,  decoction  is  preferable.  In  preparing  com- 
poomi  decoctions,  those  ingredients  should  l^  boil- 
ed first  which  least  readily  impart  their  active 
pnaciples,  and  those  which  most  readily  impart 
tkem  shoald  be  added  afterwards.  In  many  cases 
it  will  be  pn^r  simply  to  infuse  the  more  aromatic 
nbeu^oes  in  the  hot  decoction  of  the  other  in- 
gredientB,  by  which  means  their  volatile  principles 
vJU  be  preserved.  Some  of  the  preparations  ui  the 
pbannacopffiias  are  injudiciously  ordered  to  be 
bofled,  while  others  that  would  not  suffer  by  ebul- 
Stion  LijDg  with  water,  are  directed  to  be  infused. 
Ai  examples  of  the  former,  may  be  mentioned  the 
eompoand  decoctions  of  aloes,  chamomile,  and 
nzaaparilla,  and  the  simple  decoctions  of  mezereon, 
QBcbona  bark,  &c. ;  as  examples  of  the  latter, 
tBe  infiuions  of  quassia  and  rhatany  may  be  no- 
Coed. 

For  making  decoctions,  the  substances  should 
tie  well  bruised,  or  reduced  to  a  very  coarse  pow- 
der, or,  if  fresh  and  soft,  they  should  be  sliced 
niaU.  In  the  former  case,  any  very  fine  powder 
or  o^A^rtfi^  dust  should  be  removed  with  a  sieve, 
M  its  presence  would  tend  to  make  the  product 
tliick  and  disagreeable,  and  also  more  troublesome 
to  ftrain.  The  vessel  in  which  the  ebullition  is 
eoDducted  should  be  furnished  with  an  accurately 
fitting  cover,  the  better  to  exclude  the  air;  and 
tbe  application  of  the  heat  should  be  so  conducted 
that  the  fluid  may  be  kept  **  simmering"  or  only 
gnUy  boiling  J  as  violent  boiling  is  not  only  quite 
nnteeesary,  but  absolutely  injurious.  In  every 
ease  the  liquor  should  be  strained  while  hot,  but 
M<  boiling,  and  the  best  method  of  doing  this  is 
to  employ  a  fine  hair  sieve,  or  a  coarse  flannel 
bag.  In  general  it  is  found,  that  as  decoctions 
cool,  a  sediment  is  formed,  in  consequence  of  the 
boiling  water  dissolving  a  larger  pmtion  of  vege- 
table matter  than  it  can  retain  in  solution  when 
nid.  This  deposite  for  the  most  part  consists  of  the 
•ctire  principles  of  the  solution,  and  should  be 
mingled  with  the  clear  liquid  by  agitation,  when 
tbe  decoction  enters  into  extemporaneous  compo- 
■lions,  or  when  the  dose  is  taken.  It  will  thus 
be  aeen  that  the  common  practice  of  leaving  the 
fikntioa  until  the  liquid  has  become  cold,  ana  also 
•f  rqeeting  the  sediment,  is  injudksious,  and  should 
beaenpulously  avoided ;  as,  however,  much  deooc- 
tioiiB  so  prepared  may  please  the  eye,  they  am 
an  only  inferior  in  strength,  Yaatp  in  many 


nearly  inert.  It  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
LONG  boiling  is  in  no  case  necessary,  and  should 
be  avoided,  especially  in  decoctions  prepared  from 
aromatic  vegetables,  or  those  abounding  in  extraiw 
tive.  The  colleges,  in  such  cases,  direct  the  in- 
gredients "  to  be  boiled  for  a  short  time"  (P.  D 
Art  Dec.  Chamomeli  Co. ;)  or  *'  for  10  minutes,** 
(P.  L.  Art.  Dec.  Cinchona^;)  or  they  limit  the 
period  of  the  ebullition  by  stating  the  quantity  that 
must  be  volatilized,  as — "  Itoil  to  a  pinit  and  straui," 
(P.  L.  Art  Lee.  Cetruri»;)  th^  latter  method 
being  generally  employed  for  those  substances  that 
do  not  suffer  by  lengthened  boiling. 

Distilled  water,  or  perfectly  clean  rain  water, 
should  alone  be  used  for  decoctions.  Spring  and 
river  water,  from  containing  lime,  have  less  solvent 
powers. 

The  aqueous  solutions  of  organic  matter,  from 
the  nature  of  their  constituents,  rapidly  ferment, 
or  putrefy.  Vegetable  substances,  from  ulH>uttding 
in  sugar  and  starch,  mostly  undergo  the  former 
change,  and  this  takes  place,  upder  common  cir- 
cumstances, after  the  laiwe  of  only  a  few  houm 
At  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere^ 
neither  decoctions  nor  infusions  are  fit  to  be  used 
in  dispensing,  unless  made  the  sa7ne  day;  they 
should,  consequently,  be  only  prepared  in  smau 
quantities  at  a  time,  and  any  uncousumed  portion 
should  be  rejected.  Some  of  these  preparations 
will  keep  for  4d  hours,  in  temperate  weather,  bat 
as  the  ingredients  are  mostly  of  little  value,  and 
the  menstruum  (water)  valueless,  it  would  be  im* 
prudent  for  the  dispenser  to  risk  his  own  reputatiouy 
and  the  welfare  of  the  patient,  by  employing  aa 
article  of  dubious  quality. 

It  has  of  late  yean  become  a  general  practice 
for  the  wholesale  houses  to  vend  preparations  un- 
der the  name  of  "  concentratro  dbcmxttions,*' 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  compound  decoc- 
tion of  aloes,  are  stated  to  hn  of  8  times  the  phar- 
maeopGeial  streng^th ;  so  that  one  drachm  of  these 
liquids,  added  to  seven  drachms  of  water,  form  ex- 
temporaneous decoctions,  pniferisedly  resembUng 
those  of  the  pharmacopaiu.  The  decoction  o? 
aloes  is  made  of  only  four  times  the  usual  strength, 
as  the  nature  of  its  composition  would  not  permit 
further  concentration.  I  feel  it  to  be,  however,  • 
bounden  duty  to  the  sick,  to  state,  that  such  prep- 
arations  are  but  very  imperfect  substitutes  for  the 
decoctions  of  the  Colleges,  and  in  the  usual  man- 
ner. The  extreme  difficulty  of  forming  concen- 
trated solutions  of  vegetable  matter  with  bulky 
ingredients,  too  often  leads  to  tlie  omission  of  a 
portion  of  the  materials,  or  to  the  practice  of  con- 
centrating the  liquid  by  evaporation ;  in  the  first 
case,  the  strength  is  of  course  lees  than  it  should 
be,  and  in  the  second,  the  quality  is  injured,  and 
perhaps  the  preparation  is  rendered  nearly  inert  by 
the  lengthened  exposure  to  heat,  and  the  eon* 
sequent  volatilization  or  decomposition  of  its  active 
ooBstitaents.  The  comnion  practice  of  addmg  a 
considerable  portion  of  spirit  to  these  preparation% 
which  is  absolutely  neceasary  to  make  them  keep^ 
is  also  objectionable,  as,  in  many  cases  in  which 
decoctions  are  prescribed,  this  article,  even  in  mall 
quantities,  would  have  a  prejudicial  efimst  Be- 
sides, the  object  in  employing  aqneont  deooetionn 
is  to  avoid  the  Mm  of  spiritnons  preps- 
Some  oonoentiated  datoetinnB  have 
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tveently  offered  for  sale  which  do  not  contain  a 
particle  of  alcohol,  being  preoerved  by  the  addition 
of  sulphurous  acid,  or  the  sulphite  of  lime ;  but  on 
lately  examining  a  sample  of  one  of  these,  I  found 
it  perfectly  worthless ;  it  possessed  a  strong  odor 
of  bark,  but  it  contained  barely  a  trace  of  cincho- 
nine.  (See  Concentration,  Inpusion,  Esbenck, 
Extracts,  Liquor.) 

DECOCTION,  COOLING.  Prep.  Barley 
water  1  pint ;  muriatic  acid  1  drachm ;  sirup  or 
lump  sugar  to  sweeten.  Ute.  A  common  drink 
in  putrid  fevers,  taken  ad  libitum. 

DECOCTION,  DIAPHORETIC  Prep.  De- 
coction of  bark  1  pint ;  liquor  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia 4  oz. ;  aromatic  confection  1  oz.     Dose.  2  or 

3  tablespoonfuls  every  3  hours. 
DECOCTION  FOR  FOMENTATION.  Syn. 

Decoctum  pro  Fomento,  (p.  L.  1788.)  Prep. 
Leaves  of  southernwood,  sea  wormwood,  and 
chamomile  flowers,  of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves  ^ 
oz. ;  water  5  pints  ;  boil,  and  strain. 

DECOCTION,  MERCURIAL.  Prep.  Cor- 
rosive sublimate  gr.  j  ;  (dissolved  in)  spirits  of  wine 
30  drops ;  extract  of  sarsaparilla  3iij  ;  decoction  of 
•arsaparilla  f  f  viij ;  mix.  Do$e.  One  large  table- 
spoonful  3  times  a  day. 

DECOCTION  OF  ALOES.  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Dkcoctum  Aloes  compositum,  (P.  L.  &  E.) 
Balsam  or  Lipr.  Baumb  db  Vie.  Prep.  I.  Ex- 
tract of  liquorice  3vij  ;  carbonate  of  potassa  3j ; 
aloes,  myrrh,  and  saffron,  of  each  3iss ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  f  Jvij  ;  water  1^  ptuts.  Boil 
the  flret  five  ingredients  in  the  water,  until  the 
fluid  be  reduced  to  a  pint,  strain,  cool,  and  add  the 
tincture.     (P.  L) 

Remarks.  The  {ireceding  iiuttructions,  which  are 
those  of  our  Phunnacopoeia,  appear  to  be  objec- 
tionable, as  thera  cannot  possibly  be  any  advan- 
tage in  boiling  the  sul!Von,  while  by  such  an  opera- 
tion the  whole  of  its  fmjjrunce  is  dissipated.  A 
better  plan  is  to  macerate  the  saffron  in  the  tinc- 
ture for  a  few  days,  previously  to  adding  the  latter 
to  the  decoction  of  the  other  ingredients.  After 
the  tincture  has  been  strained  off  from  the  saffron, 
the  latter  may  be  washed  with  a  little  water,  to 
remove  any  adhering  color  and  odor,  and  this  may 
be  added  to  the  decoction.  The  addition  of  the 
tincture  produces  a  deposite  of  mucilagriuous  and 
feculent  matter,  which  has  been  dissolved  out  of 
the  liquorice,  for  which  reason  some  houses  omit 
the  latter  altogether,  and  supply  its  place  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  lump  sugar,  aud  a  little  coloring. 
By  this  method  the  liquid,  after  being  once  ren- 
dered fine  by  decanting  or  filtering,  will  continue 
■o  for  any  length  of  lime.  The  full  quantity  of 
saiTron  ordered  by  the  College,  is  seldom  used  in 
making  this  preparation,  a  small  fraction  of  it  only 
being  employed.  The  following  formula  is  used 
by  a  wholesale  London  drug  house,  that  does  very 
laigely  in  this  article. 

II.  Soiazzi  juice  I  ^  lb. ;  kali  (carbonate  of  pot- 
assa) 3  oz. ;  aloes  (hepatic)  4}  oz. ;  myrrh  (small) 

4  oz. ;  water  4^  gallons ;  boil  to  3  gallons,  strain 
through  flannel,  c<mI,  and  add  10  pints  of  com- 
pound tincture  of  cardamoms,  that  has  been  di- 
gested for  10  days  on  saffron,  1^  oz  ;  mix  well,  and 
«dd  essential  oil  of  nutmeg  15  drops,  oils  of  cassia 
and  caraway,  of  eceh  10  drops,  and  oils  of  cloves 
tad  pimento,  of  «aeh  5  drops.    Agitate  well  to- 


gether, and  allow  it  to  repose  for  a  week,  then  ds> 
cant  the  clear  portion  from  the  sediment,  and  pn> 
serve  it  in  a  cool  place. 

DECOCTION  OF  ALOES,  (CONCEK- 
TRATED  COMPOUND.)  In  preparing  thv 
article,  there  is  considerable  advantage  in  snheti 
tuting  sugar  for  the  liquorice,  as,  if  2ie  latter  be 
used,  there  is  a  large  deposite  from  which  the  ImI 
portion  of  the  liquid  is  separated  with  difficult) 
The  following  form  may  be  used  with  advantag*. 

I.  Lump  sugar  8  oz. ;  burnt  sugar  coloring  \ 
pint ;  carbonate  of  potash  2  oz. ;  aloes,  myrrii,  aid 
saffron,  of  each  3  oz. ;  compound  tincture  of  ciT' 
damoms  ^  a  gallon  ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  the  fiatf 
five  in  the  water,  until  the  Uquid  be  nttarl^  n> 
duced  to  one  half ;  cool  and  add  the  tincture,  pre> 
viously  digested  for  a  week,  on  the  saffron ;  tha 
proceed  as  directed  in  the  last  article. 

Remarks.  The  proportion  of  safiron  utuaS;^ 
employed  in  the  drug  trade  for  the  above  qnaatity, 
is  ^  oz. ;  and  some  fragrant  oils  are  frequently  ad* 
ded  to  bring  up  the  smell,  as  before  described.  The 
high  price  of  saffron,  for  some  time  past,  has  led 
many  unprincipled  persons  to  omit  it  altogether. 
Should  it  be  preferred  to  use  extract  of  liquorice, 
14  oz.  of  soiazzi  juice  must  be  added  to  the  above, 
and  the  sugar  and  coloring  omitted.  The  price  at 
which  many  houses  ofier  this  preparation,  is  abeo- 
lutely  less  than  the  bare  cost  of  the  ingredients  or- 
dered by  the  College.  I  am  in  tho  habit  of  prepa- 
ring this  article  by  digesting  the  aloes,  myrrh,  li- 
quorice, and  potassa,  all  reduced  to  powder,  aloDg 
with  the  sa^n,  in  tho  tincture,  for  a  fortoiglit, 
employing  frequent  agitation.  In  this  case  the 
proportion  of  the  tincture  in  the  above  formula 
should  be  5|  pints,  and  Uie  water  should  be  omit* 
ted.  In  this  way  a  very  odorous  and  beaotiM 
preparation  is  produced,  which  has  been  mudi 
admired. 

DECOCTION  OF  APOCYNUM.  Syn,  Di- 
cocTUM  Apocvni.  Prep'.  {Dr.  Griscom.)  Root 
of  apocynum  cannabinum  and  juniper  berries,  of 
each  Jj ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  to  1  quart  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  ASPARAGUS.  % 
Dbc.  Asparaoi.  Prep,  asparagus  root  ^ ;  water 
lb.  ij  ;  boil  for  5  minutes  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  AVENS.  Syn.  Dec.  Go 
Urbani.  Prep.  (Thompson.)  Aveus  root  (herb 
bennet)  {j  ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  for  1 5  minutes. 

DECOCTIOxN  OF  BALLOTA  LANATA. 
Prep.  Leaves  and  flowers  3  oz. ;  water  2  lbs.; 
boil  to  1  lb.  aud  strain.  Dose.  1  or  2  oz.,  3  or  4 
thnes  a  day ;  as  a  diuretic  in  drops}^ 

DECOCTION  OF  BARK.  Syn.  Dec  or 
Cinchona.  I.  {Dec.  of  Laneed-leaved  CincktM 
or  Pale  Bark.  Decoctum  Cinchonte,  P.  L  1788, 
1809,  and  1634.  Dec.  Cinchontz  Lancifoliai?. 
L.  1836.)  Prep.  Lance-leaved  cinchona  bark, 
well  bruised,  ^ ;  water,  sufficient  to  leave  1  pint 
when  strained ;  boil  for  10  minutes,  (P.  h.)  Be- 
fore dispensing  or  pouring  'out  the  dose,  the  sedi- 
ment should  D<*  shaken  up  with  the  liquid,  as  it 
consists  of  the  most  active  portion  of  the  bark. 

II.  {Decoction  of  Heart-leaved  Cinchona  ot 
YelU^D  Bark.  Syn.  Dec.  Cinchonte  Cordifolis, 
P.  L.)  Prep.  Heart-leaved  cinchona,  or  yeli«m 
bark,  bruised,  3x  ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  boil  fcf 
10  muintes,  and  strain  while  hot 

III.  {Decoction  of  Ohhng-Uttved  Cinckomlf 
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Rti  Bwrk  Syn,  Dec,  Cinekonm  OhlongifoUmj 
P.  L)    Ab  the  decoction  of  yellow  baik. 

Dote,  ^e.  Either  of  the  above  is  ffiven  in  doees 
tf  1  to  2  01.,  9  or  4  timee  daily ,  as  a  tonic,  ■tomachic, 
wd  iebrifoge,  where  the  etomach  will  not  bear  the 
idministration  of  bark  in  powder,  in  caaes  of  dya- 
pepaia,  oonvaleaeencea,  &c. 

DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY.  8yn,  Bakut 
Watu.  Plam  dftto.  AauA  Hordbata.  Dbc. 
HoftOBi,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  Pearl  barley  ^iiH ;  water 
4j  pinU.  Fimt  wash  the  barley  with  some  water, 
thiBD  boil  in  J  pint  of  the  water  for  a  uttlb  time, 
throw  this  away,  pour  on  the  remaining  4  pinte, 
bnliuff  hot,  boil  down  to  1  quart,  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  BARLEY,  COMPOUND. 
(jfik  Barlbt  Watbk.  Pectoral  Decoction. 
Ptmajia  communis.  Dbg.  Hordbi  compositum, 
(P  L)  Prep.  Barley  water  1  quart ;  sliced  figs 
kod  itoQed  nuriiis,  of  each  Jtisi ;  liquorice  root, 
diced  and  bruised,  3v  ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  down 
\»  1  quart,  and  strain. 

RmttrkM,  Both  the  above  are  used  as  deroul- 
emlB  in  fevers,  phthisis,  strangury,  &c.,  taken  ad 
Bilain.  They  are  slightly  laxative,  and  where 
lliii  would  be  an  objection  to  their  use,  a  few  drops 
i(  laudanum  may  be  added.  Mixed  with  an  equal 
fiutity  of  decoction  of  bark,  barley  water  forms 
to  excellent  gargle  in  eynanche  maligna,  (ulcer- 
ited  aore  throat,)  and,  with  a  like  quantity  of  milk 
and  a  little  sugar,  a  good  substitute  for  the  breast 
ia  dry-noning  infants. 

DECOCTION  OF  THE  BLUE  CARDI- 
NAL FLOWER.  Syn.  Dec  Lobeuje  Syphili- 
tica Dec  Lobklijb.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Root  of 
the  lobelia  syphilitica  1  handful ;  water  12  lbs. ; 
boil  to  7  lbs.,  and  strain. 

Rftnarkg.  This  decoction  is  purgative,  and  was 
Mce  thought  to  possess  alterative  virtues.  It  was 
idwgiy  recommended  by  Swediaur,  in  certain  com- 
piaiati ;  he  gave  half  a  pint  at  first  twice  daily, 
ttd  aAerwanb  4  times  a  day,  unless  it  acted  too 
itnogiy  on  the  bowels,  when  the  frequency  of  the 
AsB  was  diminished,  or  it  was  discontinued  for  3 
V  4  days,  and  then  had  recourse  to  again,  until 
the  core  was  eflbcted.  It  is  now  seldom  employed. 

DECOCTION  OF  BROOM  TOPS.  Syn, 
Dw.  SrARTii  Cac0miiivm.  Dec.  Sooparii.  Prep, 
Tops  of  broom  (cut  small)  1  ox. ;  water  1  pint ; 
M  to  one  half,  and  strani.  As  a  diuretic  in 
drw. 

DECOCTION  OF  BROOM,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Dec.  Spartii  Cacumnxum  co.  Dec.  Sco- 
fiiii  ODMPOOTUM,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Broom  tops, 
Jiuuper  berries,  and  dandelion  not,  of  each  Jss ; 
vater  4  pint ;  boil  to  1  pint,  and  strain. 

Rtmarkt,  The  Edinburgh  preparation,  in  addi- 
tion lo.the  above,  contains  2^  drs.  of  cream  of  tar- 
ttf*  and  is  hence  said  to  be  preferable  to  that  of 
the  Lxidon  Pharmacopoeia.  Both  the  above  are 
^ivBtie,  and  are  chiefly  administered  in  dropsy, 
cosily  ascites,  (dropsy  of  the  belly.) 

DECOCTION  OF  BURDOCK.  Syn,  Deo. 
BooAffA  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Bardana  root  Jvj ;  wa- 
te^  pints ;  boil  to  3  pmts,  and  strain. 

Vte.  As  an  alterative,  a  pint  to  a  quart  daily,  or 
•d  libitom,  in  all  those  eases  In  which  sarsapuilla 
■  reeommended. 

DECOCTION  OF  BURNT  SPONGE.  Syn. 
Dio.  8i«H«i&     Dm.  Snnoui   Uota    Prep, 


(Hufelaiid.)  Burnt  sponge  (powdered)  g;  water 
1  pint ;  boil  a  little,  digest  12  hours,  strain,  and 
add  of  cinnamon  water  f  ij. 

Remarks,  Burnt  sponge  was  once  much  recom* 
mended  in  scrofula,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse.  If 
it  possesses  any  virtue,  it  must  depend  upon  tha 
very  small  quantity  of  iodine  it  generally  con- 
tains. 

DECOCTION  OF  CABBAGE  TREE 
BARK.  Syn,  Dec  Gbopprot je,  (P.  D.)  Bark  of 
the  cabbage  tree  bruised  |j ;  water  1  quart ;  boP  t( 
one  half,  strain,  and  add  31J  of  sirup  of  orange  pee^' 

UaeSf  ^e.    Cathartic,  narcotic,  and  anthelmis 
tic.     Doee,  2  to  4  tablespoonfulp  for  an  adult 

DECOCTION  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn,  Dec 
Cauumbm.  Prep,  Calumba  root,  sliced,  |j ;  wa 
ter  1^  pint;  boil  to  1  pint  and  strain.  Dose,  A 
tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  daily.  Bitter,  tonic 
stomachic. 

DECOCTION  OF  CALUMBA,  COM- 
POUND.  Svn,  Dec.  Calumbje  comp.  (P.  U.  S.) 
Prep.  Calumba  root  and  quassia  sliced,  of  each 
3ij ;  orange  peel  3j ;  rhubarb  3j ;  carbonate  of  po- 
tassa  Sas;  water  1  pint  Boil  to  f^xvj;  strain, 
and  add  compound  tincture  of  lavender,  f  Jsbl 
Dose,  A-e,,  as  above. 

DECOCTION  OF  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn. 
Dec.  Fuci  Amylacei.  Prep.  Ceylon  moM  1 
oz. ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  iX  r  20  minutes. 

DECOCTION  OF  CHAMOMILE.  ^yiL 
Dec.  Anthemidis.  Dec.  CHAMiVMELi.  Prep, 
Chamomile  flowers  Jj ;  water  1  piut ;  gently  sim- 
mer for  5  minutes  in  a  closely  covered  vessel. 

DECOCTION  OF  CHAMOMILE,  COM- 
POUND. Syn.  Dec.  CirAMiVMBLi  compositum, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  Chamomile  flowers  dried  Jss ;  fen- 
nel seeds  3ij ;  water  1  pint ;  as  above. 

Uses,  ^c.  Both  the  above  are  bitter,  stomachic, 
and  tonic,  and  are  commonly  used  as  fomentations 
and  clysters. 

DECOCTION  OF  CHYRATA.  Syn.  Daa 
Ciitrat A  Prep.  Chyrata  Jj ; '  water  1  quart ; 
boil  for  10  minutes,  and  strain. 

DECOCTION  OF  CINCHONA  AND 
SNAKEROOT.  Syn.  Decoction  Cinchonji 
CUM  Srrpentaria.  Prep.  (Sir  J.  Pringle.)  Cin- 
chona bark  3iij ;  water  1  pint ;  boil  to  one  half, 
and  infuse  therein  Virginian  snakeroot  3iij. 

DECOCTION  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Syn 
Dec  Tusbilaginis.  Prep.  (Pereira.),  Fresh  leaves 
of  coltsfoot  Jij ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  a  pint 

Remarks,  This  decoction  is  a  popular  remedy 
Ui  chronic  coughs,  consumption,  die.  It  is  emol- 
lient and  demulcent  Dose.  |  a  teacupful,  ad 
libitum. 

DECOCTION  OF  CORSICAN  MOSS.  Syn. 
Dec.  HBLMnrrRocoRTi.  Prep.  Corsican  moss  3v; 
water  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint 

DECOCTION  OF  DANDELION.  Syn. 
Dec.  Tarazaci,  (P.  D.)  Pr^.  Fresh  herb  and 
root  Jiv ;  (Jvu  P.  E. ;)  water  lb.  ij ;  (2  pmts  P. 
E. ;)  boil  to  one  half,  and  strain. 

Remarks,  This  decoction  is  aperient,  tonic,  and 
stomachic  The  dose  is3to3oz.2or3  times 
daily.  Its  virtue  is  mereased  by  combination  with 
saUna  medichies,  as  bitartrate  of  potassa,  A«. 
The  root  has  coosiderabty  the  most  virtue  wiiea 
dog  up  in  autumn,  as  K  ii  then  full  of  milky  joioa 

DECOCTION    OF    DEADLY     NIGHT- 
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Dk ;  orange-flower  water  1  dr. ;  and  easence  of 
lemon  2  or  3  drops ;  mix  well. 

JELLY,  ARROW  ROOT.  Syn,  Made  Ar- 
row Root.  Gelatina  marantjb.  Prep,  Arrow 
root  1  oz. ;  rub  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  cold  water,  then  gradually  add  of  boiling 
water  half  a  pint,  stirring  all  the  while.  It  may 
be  thinned  with  more  water,  if  required,  and  fla- 
vored with  milk,  wine,  sugar,  and  spices,  accord- 
ing to  the  palate  of  the  consumer.  Tods  les  moib 
JELLY  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

JELLY,  BISCUIT.  Prep,  White  biscuit, 
crushed  beneath  the  rolling-pin,  4  oz. ;  cold  water 

2  quarts ;  soak  for  some  hours,  boil  to  one  half, 
strain,  evaporate  to  1  pint,  add  white  sugar  1  Ibb ; 
red  wine  4  oz.,  and  cinnamon  1  oz.  Given  in 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  in  dysrastery  and 
diarrhoea. 

JELLY,  BREAD.  Syn.  Panada.  Gelatina 
Pani&  Prep.  Cut  a  French'  roll  into  dlcea>  toast 
them  on  each  side,  and  boil  in  one  quart  of  water, 
until  the  whole  forms  a  jelly,  adding  more  water 
if  required  ;  strain,  a^d  flavor  as  above.  Very  nu- 
tritious. It  may  oe  made  with  broth  from  which 
the  fat  has  been  skimmed,  instead  of  water. 

JELLY,  BROTH.  Syn.  Soup  Jelly.  Broth, 
or  soup  from  which  fhe  fat  has  been  skinmied, 
evaporated  until  it  becomes  gelatinous  on  cooling. 
See  Soup,  portable. 

JELLY,  CALVES'  FEET.    (See  p.  156.) 

JELLY,  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
Firci  Am YLACEi.  Prep.  (Dr.  Sigmond.)  Boil  Ceylon 
moss  Jss  in  water  one  quart,  for  25  minutes,  or  till 
the  liquid  jellies  on  cooling ;  strain  and  flavor. 

JELLY,  CORSICAN  MOSS.  Syn.  Gela- 
tina Hblminthocortl  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Corsican 
■  wormweed  or  moss  ^  ;  water  q.  s.  to  yield  ^viij  ; 
boil  for  one  hour ;  strain,  add  isinglass  previously 
soaked  in  a  little  water,  3j ;  refined  sugar  5u  i 
white  wine  f  Jij.     Vermifuge. 

JELLY,  GRAVY.  By  evaporating  meat  na- 
vies. 

JELLY,  HARTSHORN.  Syn.  Gelatina 
Cornu  Cbrvl  Prep.  (P.  Cod.^  Hartshorn  sha- 
vings f  vlij ;  wash  in  water,  then  ooil  in  clean  water 

3  pints,  till  reduced  to  one  half  ;•  strain,  press,  add 
■ugar  jiv,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg  beat  up  with  a  little  cold  water ;  rant  well, 
clarify  by  heat,  evaporate  till  it  jellies  on  cooling, 
then  add  the  peel  of  the  lemon,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  It  may  be  flavored  with  wine,  and  any  of 
the  spices.    Very  nutritious. 

JELLY,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
LiCHBNiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Iceland  moss  fij; 
soak  for  1  or  2  days  in  cold  water,  then  beil  for  one 
hour  in  water  q.  s.  to  yield  a  strong  solution; 
atrain,  decant  the  clear  after  repose,  apply  heat, 
dissolve  therein  isinglaes  3j,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence,  put  it  into  pots,  and  set  them  in  a  cool 
rince.  Nutritious.  Recommended  in  phthisis. 
The  jally  of  Iceland  moss  and  cinchona  (Gelatina 
Ucfaenis  cum  cinchona,  P;  Cod.)  is  made  by  adding 
Jvj  of  simp  of  cinchona  to  the  above. 

JELLY,  IRISH  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
CnoNDRL  Prep.  Soak  Irish  moss  (carrageen)  in 
cold  water,  then  boil  m  water  one  quait  to  a  proper 
oonsistence ;  strain,  and  flavor.    Nutritious. 

JELLY,  ISINGLASS.  Syn.  CoNrecrioK- 
nt'g  Jelly.     Gelatina    Iothtocolla     Prep. 


JsinglasB  dissolved  in  water  by  boUing,  and  isvem- 
rated  till  it.  jellies  on  cooling.  To  render  it  qiiite 
transparent,  it  should  be  clarified  with  white  of 
^KS'  (^^  Calves'  Feet  Jelly.)  Mi!k,  wine, 
and  spices  may  be  added,  according  to  taste.  1^ 
oz.  of  gopd  isinglass  makes  a  pint  of  viiy  irtrong 
jelly.  ^Eee  Bi.A3;cMANaB.) 

JESV^,  RESTORATIVE.  (Dr.  Radcfift.) 
Prep.  Boil  a  leg  of  pork  in  water  3  ^Uons,  tifl 
reduced  to  1  gallon,  pour  oflT  the  lk}ttid»  when  cold 
remove  the  fat,  add  ^  oz.  each  of  mace  and  nut- 
megB,  again  boil,  and  strain* 

JELLY,  RICE.  Syn.  Crbme  ds  Riz.  Rioe 
3  spoonfuls ;  boil  ui  water,  add  lO^swoet  and  5  bit^ 
tM  ahnonds,  and  enough  sugar ;  *make  an  emis- 
sion, and  flavor  with  cmnamon  or  orange-flower 
water. 

JELLY,  SAGO.  Soak  sago  in  cold  water  obo 
hour,' strain,  and  boil  in  fresh  water  till-H  becomes 
transparent ;  then  add  wine,  sugar,  dear  broth, 
milk,  or  spices*  to  flavor.  1  oz.  of  sago  makes  a 
pint  of  jelly. 

JELLY,  TAPIOCA.  Aa  tlie  laot  It  maybe 
flat^red  with  lemon  juioe  anfi  peef,  wine,  or  spiect 
at  pleasure.  1  oz.  of  tapioca  makes  a  pint  of 
jelly. 

JELLIES,  FRUIT.  Tbeas  are  all  prepared 
by  boiling  the  strained  juice  of  the  fruit  mixed  with 
about  half  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  until  it  jel- 
lies on  cooling,  observing  to  carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  The  process  should  be  oondoclBd 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  it  is  preferable  not  to  add  the 
sugar  until  the  juice  is  somewhat  concentrated,  as 
by  lengthened  boiling  the  quality  of  the  sogar  k 
injured. 

Jellies  are  placed  in  pots  or  dassei,  like  ^^ 
The  following  are  the  pnnciphL  fruit  jelliet : — 

Apple  jelly.  Strained  apple  jmce  1  quart;  su- 
gar I  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly.  When  apple  juice  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  fruit  may  be  boiled  with  suffi- 
cient water  to  cover  it,  and  the  lM|aor  pressed  ont 
and  used  as  juice. 

Barberry  jelly.  (Gelatina  berberorum,  P.  E.  1741 
Rob  de  berberis.)  Barberries  and  refined  angar 
equal  parts;  as  lost  One  pint  of  the  strained 
juice  to  sugar  6  or  8  oz.  makes  a  better  jeUy. 

Cherry  jelly.  1.  Cornelian  cherry  jelly,  {koh  it 
comit.)  Cornelian  cherries  1  lb.;  water  \  pint; 
bruise,  boil,  strain ;  add  sugar  6  os.,  and  boil  till 
the  liquid  jellies. — %  Kentish  cherry  jelly,  {R»h  de 
eerasis.)  Strained  juice  1  pint;  refined  sogar  6 
oz. ;  boil  down  as  before. 

Currant  jelly,  (Rob  de  ribee.)  1.  Joice  of  any 
variety  of  currants  1  pint ;  white  sugar  6  to  8  oz. ; 
as  before.  Black  currant  juice  requires  the  most 
sugar ;  some  add  twice  the  above  quantity  of  sugar 
to  either  sort. — 2.  Stramed  jpiice  and  powdered  re- 
fined sugar  equal  parts ;  mix,  stir  for  3  or  4  boon, 
and  put  it  mto  gtaases ;  in  about  3  days  ft  will  con- 
crete into  a  jelly.  Other  fruit  juice  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  especially  gooseberry  jnice. 

Elderberry  jelly,  (Rob  of  eldeibeiries  with  so- 
gar. Rob  baccamm  sambuei  cum  saccharo.)  L 
Juice  of  elderbeiries  4  lbs. ;  sagar  1  to  2  lbs. — ^S. 
Juice  1  gallon ;  su^r  5)  lbs. ;  produces  about  one 
half  the  weight  of  jelly* 

Owtuherry  jelly.  DisBilve  sugar  in  one  thirdjf 
its  weight  of  irater,  by  boiling;  it  will  be 
solid  wnen  cold ;  add  aa  e^al  weight  of 
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kalf^addiiif  the  cinnamon  towardi  the  doie  of  the 
gpe^tkm,  and  strain. 

Vte.  Astringent  and  tonic  Dow,  1  to  4  or  5 
taUespoonfubi,  in  diarrhcea. 

DECOCTION  OF  MALLOWS,  COM- 
FOUND.  Syn,  CoMMoif  Deoootion.  Dbo.  rao 
Bkxiute,  (F.  L.  1787.)  Dao.  commvnb.  Dko. 
MALTjt  ooMpeerruM,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Prep,  Mai- 
lowi,  dried,  |j ;  chamomile  flowen,  dried,  S« ; 
water  1  pint ;  boU  for  15  minutes,  and  strain. 

Ute.  For  fomentations  and  enemas. 

DECOCTION  OF  MALT.  Syn.  Swbbt- 
wo&T.  Dbo.  Mai.ti.  Prtp.  (Fr.  H.)  Bailey 
malt  4  oz. ;  water  3  pints ;  boil  for  10  minates, 
add  liqaorice  root  3} ;  boil  down  to  a  quart,  and 
itniiL    Demulcent ;  laxative. 

DECOCTION  OF  MARSHMALLOWS. 
Sya.  Dia  Althas,  (P.  D.)  Prep,  Dried  toot 
and  herb  of  manhmallow  %vr ;  raisins,  stoned,  3|ij ; 
vater  7  pints,  (wine  measure;)  boil  down  to  5 
pinta,  itrain,  allow  it  to  deposite  the  sediment,  and 
decant  the  clear  liquid. 

Ute,  ^.  It  is  demulcent  Pose.  A  cnpfnl  ad 
libitun,  in  coughs*  colds,  calculous  affections,  and 
other  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

DECOCTION  OF  MEZEREON.  Syn, 
Die.  Mbzkbbi,  (P.  D.  and  £.)  Prep,  Mezereon 
not,  bk  chips,  3ij ;  liquorice  net,  bruised,  Jss ; 
water  1  quart,  (3  old  wine  pints,  P.  D. ;)  gently 
boil  to  Ij^  pint,  (9  old  wine  pints,  P.  D.|)  and 
itnuB. 

I>0ae.  f  ^ij  to  a  teaenpftd,  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  scrofula,  lepra*  and 
nme  other  cutaneous  affections.  Much  boiling  in-, 
juRB  the  Tirtnes  of  mesereon. 

DECOCTION  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn,  Dbc 
Qnica&  Prep,  Oak  baik  3x;  water  1  quart ; 
boil  to  one-half,  and  stram. 

Usee,  4^  Astringent.  It  is  used  as  a  gargle  in 
■leanted  aore  throat,  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  dec., 
and  as  a  wash  and  injection  in  piles,  leQCORhiBa, 
bosKuriukges,  prolapsus  ani,  &c 

DECOCTION  OF  PAREIRA  BRAYA.  Syn, 
Dig.  PAKBiajB.  Prep,  (Brodie.)  Pareira  root  ov ; 
vater  3  pints ;  hoil  to  one-third. 

DECOCTION  OF  POMEGRANATE.  Syn, 
Dec.  Gbanatl  Prep.  I,  (P.  L.)  Pomegranate 
Foal  {ij;  water  1^  pint ;  boil  to  a  pint,  and  strain. 

U.  (P. Cod.)  Bark  of  the  pomegranate  root  Jij; 
Viter  li  pmt;  boU  gently  to  f^xrj. 

lU.  (Collier.)  Bark  of  the  root  ^ij;  water  1 
l"Bt;  boil  to  one-halt  This  is  the  common  fonn 
Mdia  India. 

RetMrke,  These  decoctions  are  astringent,  pvr- 
9^h  and  vermifuge.  Those  prepared  from  the 
iMt*  poaeas  the  latter  property  in  the  highest  de- 
PM>  Dc.  Collier  raoommends  the  whde  of  the 
mpsepantaon  to  be  given  at  2  doses,  at  the  in- 
^ml  of  2  houn.  It  purges,  and  m  5  or  6  hoois 
^pM|tly  expek  the  worm ;  if  this  does  not  take 

&,  it  dionld  be  pemvered  in.    '*  Look  for  the 
of  the  tBuia,  (worm ;)  for  if  that  is  not  e^ 
HH  yoQ  haye  done  nothnig."  (Collier^ 

DECOCTION  OF  PYROLA.  iSyn.  Dm. 
<*  WomE-GEBiii.  Dbo.  Vykolm.  Dbo.  CmM- 
MLB,  (P.L.)  Prgp,  Wmter-gieen  Si ;  distilled 
*»torliFU^;  boil  is  a  pint,  and  stram.  Doee.! 
liS  SL  in  dropsy,  either  akae  or  onmbJaed  with 
•"«B«ftaitai; 
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*  DECOCTION  OF  POPPIES  Syn.  Db€ 
Patavems,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Poppy  heads,  sliceil 
|iv ;  water  2  quarts ;  boil  15  minutes,  and  strain. 

l/se,  ^c.  This  decoction  is  employed  as  an 
emollient  fomentation  in  painful  swellings,  excori- 
ations, dec.  The  addition  of  a  ^  pint  of  vinegar  to 
the  above  quantity,  is  said  to  promote  its  efficacy 

DECOCTION  OF  PURPLE  WILLOW 
HERB.  Syn.  Dbo.  Salicamjb.  Prep,  (Thom- 
son.)  Fresh  root  of  the  purple  willow  herb  3x ; 
vrater  1  pint ;  boil  for  15  minutes. 

DECOCTION  OF  QUINCE  SEEDS.  Syn. 
Dbc.  Ctdoni^  <P.  L.)  Prep,  Quince  seeds  Aj ; 
water  1  pint ;  simmer  them  jtogether  for  10  min- 
utes, then  strain.    Demulcent 

DECOCTION  OF  RICE.  Syn.  Riob  Watbb 
Rice  Drine.  Dec.  Oktim.  Prep.  Rice  3  ox. ; 
water  1  quart ;  boil  to  one-half,  and  strain.  De- 
mulcent A  good  drink  m  feveiB,  coughs,  dtc  It 
may  be  sweetened,  and  flavored  with  a  little 
lemon-peel. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn, 
Dec.  Sarzjc,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Deo.  SARaAPARiLLjB, 
(P.  D.)  Deoootion  de  SALSBrARBiLLJS,  (Fr.)  Sae- 
sArARiiXE-DEXOKTB,  (OeT,)  Decotto  di  Saesa- 
fARiLLO,  (ItaL)  Prep.  Sanaparilla  root,  sliced, 
f  V ;  boiling  distilled  water  4  pints  ;  macerate  for 
4  houiB,  in  a  vessel  lightly  covered,  and  placed  in 
a  warm  situation  $  then  take  out  the  toot,  bmtae 
it,  return  it  agam  to  the  liquor,  and  again  mace- 
rate for  d  houn ;  next  boU  down  to  1  quart,  and 
strain.  (P.  L.)  The  foimulaB  of  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Colleges  are  similar. 

Remarke,  The  medicmal  virtues  of  sarsaparilla 
root  reside  wholly  in  the  bark,  or  cortical  p<niion  : 
it  is  therefore  quite  unneeeseary  to  bnuse  it,  as  di^ 
reded  by  the  Colleges.  By  those  houses  which 
do  largely  in  decoction  of  sanaparilla,  the  root  is 
seldom  split  or  cut ;  but  the  bundles  in  which  it  is 
made  up  are  sunply  untied  and  spread  open,  to  al- 
low of  the  free  expooare  of  every  part  to  the  sol- 
vent action  of  the  water.  By  this  plan,  the  whole 
of  the  soluble  portion  of  the  baric  is  extracted, 
while  the  feculent  matter  that  pervades  the  wood 
is  only  partially  dissolved  out  Dose.  4  oz.  to  half 
a  pint,  3  or  4  times  daily.    (See  Saesatamlla.) 

An  extempormuoue  decoction  of  sarsaparilla  i» 
made  by  dissolving  |  oz.  of  the  simple  extract  in  1 
pint  of  hot  water. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep.  Sarmparilla  root  (Ja- 
maica) 10  lbs. ;  place  it  in  a  large  and  well-cleaned 
copper  boiler,  and  add  enough  water  to  cover  it ;. 
Inhi^^  it  to  the  boiling  temperature,  then  let  it 
macerate,  toUkmd  bouing,  for  5  or  6  hours,  after 
which  boil  it  for  1  hoar,  draw  off  the  liquor  into 
another  eUan  copper  pan,  and  Wash  the  rset  (af- 
ter it  has  well  drained)  with  boiling  water,  until 
the  latter  nnsoff  but  little  colored ;  add  the  wash* 
ia|^  to  the  deeoctnn,  and  evaporate  as  quickly  as 
pssiible  to  6i  pfaits;  let  it  cool,  and  Anther  add 
li  pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  mix,  and  keep 
it  in  a  weU*ooriced  bottle.  In  a  fowd^ys  it  wili 
beoooM  as  dear  and  brilliant  as  hrandy,  will  haive 
bnt  very  Jittfe  sedimant,  and  wilt  keep  for  any 
length  of  time  uninjQied.  Seme  Bumnfaotmm, 
instead  of  washing  the  veots,  give  it  B'Ssoond  and' 
third  water,  boiliBg  it  eneh  timo)  and.  «vapoimtim: 
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RemarJu,  1  drechm  of  this  decoction,  mixefl 
with  7  drachmi  of  water,  forms  a  dmUar  prepara- 
tion to  the  Decoctom  Sarze  of  the  Pharmacopoeia, 
and  is  now  very  frequently  substituted  for  it  in 
dispensin]^.    (See  SARSAPAaiiXii.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Lisbon  Diet  Driioe.  CoMPoimD 
Decoction  op  Sarbaparilla  and  thk  Woods.  Dk- 

OOGTDM   LUSITANICUM.      DsC.  SaRSAPARILLA  COM- 

posrruM,  (P.  D.)  Dec.  Saxzm  comp.,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
Decoction  of  samparilla  (boiling)  4  |Mntfl ;  sassa- 
firas  ohipB,  guaiacum,  (rasped,)  liquorice  root, 
(bruised,)  of  each  3x ;  mezereon  root  3uj ;  boil  for 
15  minutes,  and  stcun. 

Do9e,  4'C'  4  to  6  oz.  3  or  4  times  a  day,  either 
along  with  or  after  a  mercurial  course,  in  chronic 
rheumatism,  lepra,  psoriasis,  and  several  other 
skin  diseases,  it  is  aherative  and  diaphoretic; 
during  its  use  the  skin  should  be  kept  waim.  See 
the  preceding  articles,  and  Sabsapauixa,  in  its  al- 
tUiabetical  onler. 

DECOCTION  OF  SARS APARILLA,  COM- 
POUND,  (CONCENTRATED.)  There  is  a 
▼ery  considerable  trade  done  in  this  article,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  compound  decoction  of  sarsapa- 
rilia  being  very  commonly  onlered  in  prescriptions, 
and  taken  in  large  doses.  When  mixed  with  7 
times  its  weight  of  water,  it  forms  a  similar  prepa- 
ration to  the  DfiSkctum  Sarxa  eompontum,  P.  L. ; 
and  is  very  generally  substituted  for  it  in  dlspens- 
^.  When  honestly  and  tkilfaUy  prepared,  it  is 
.eally  a  most  convefiieni  and  wiluable  article;  it 
in,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  and  as  the  difference  is  not  readily , 
distinguished  by  mere  ocular  examination,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  dispenser  to  avoid  employing  it, 
unless  it  be  ordered.  The  following  formula  is 
that  employed  by  one  of  the  largest  metropolitan 
drug-housee>,  which  is  proverbial  ibr  the  superior 
quality  of  their  decoction  of  sarsaparilla. 

Prep,  Red  Jamaica  sanp;Mrilla  96  lbs. ;  meze- 
reon root  9  lbs.;  liquorice  root  (bruised)  16  lbs. 
Proe.  These  are  packed  into  a  clean  copper  pan, 
and  two  or  tltree  boards  with  as  many  ^  cwt  iron 
weights  placed  thereon ;  vrater  is  now  run  in,  to 
about  10  inches  higher  than  the  ingredients,  and 
heat  is  applied  until  ebullition  commences.  The 
materials  are  now  allowed  to  macerate  without 
boiling  for  about  6  hours,  when  the  weights  and 
boards  are  removed,  and  the  liquid  is  gently  boiled 
for  1  hour,  care  bc^  taken  to  add  fresh  water 
Irom  tune  to  time,  so  as  to  keep  the  whole  well 
covered.  The  decoction  is  next  run  off,  and  set 
evaporating  as  quickly  as  possible ;  the  ingredients 
are  then  washed  with  boiling  water,  by  allowing 
4t  to  descend  from  a  species  of  shower-bath,  after 
the  manner  of  *'  sparging,*'  described  under 
■"  SeoUk  ale,"  Thk  is  repeated  until  the  water 
rans  off  nearly  colorless.  The  whole  of  the  liqnkl 
is  now  evaporated  without  delay,  until  rednced  to 
64  gallons,  when,  after  cooling,  3  drachms  of  es- 
•ential  oil  of  sassafras,  dissolved  m  9  gallons  of 
rectified  spirit  of  wine,  are  added,  and  afterwards, 
1  pint  of  essence  of  gnaiacum.  The  Uqukl  is  then 
placed  in  asuitable  sisad  baiiel,  set  upon  its  head, 
lilted  with  a  smaU  cock,  {not  placed  too  near  the 
bottom,)  and  aUowed  to  repose  for  a  week,  by 
wluch4ime  it  beoomes  dear  and  brilliant 

JUmarko,  To  conduct  this  proosM  moiiwftJIy, 


several  laige  copper  pans  are  required; 
which,  to  Ixiil  the  ingredients  in,  must  be 
of  containing  from  iSo  to  150  gallons  at  least,  and 
the  remainder  sufficiently  laige  to  receive  the 
liquoiB  drawn  off  The  evaporation  and  decoetiim 
should  also  be  conducted  by  steam-heat.  A  wvry 
exc^ent  plan  adopted  by  some  houses  is,  to  em- 
ploy laige  wooden  vats,  and  to  apply  the  lieel  by 
means  of  pipes  laid  along  the  bottom,  and  saqiplied 
with  higb^presBure  steam.  This  method  m  less 
expensive  than  the  use  of  double  steam  pans,  as 
above.  When  essence  of  guaiacum  is  not 
34  lbs.  of  guaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the 
has  been  sifted,  nre  boiled  with  the  other  ingre- 
dients instead.     (See  SARSAPAaiLLA.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SfSNEGA  ROOT.  Sya, 
Dae.  OP  Ambmcan  Snakbroot.  Dkc.  Sbxbojb, 
(P.  L.)  Prep,  Seneka  root  3x;  water  9  poits; 
boil  to  oije-half,  and  strain. 

Dote,  fjiss  to  i^iij}  three  er  four  times  daily,  ia 
humoral  asthma,  chronic  cough,  drepey,  Slc  b 
is  stimulant,  expectorant,  and  diuretic.  And  ia 
laige  doses,  emetic  and  cathartic.  It  is  the  anti- 
dote employed  by  the  Senegaro  Indians  agamit 
the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake.     (Dr.  Tennant.) 

DECOCTION  OF  SQUII.LS,  COMPCJUND. 
8^  Dec.  Scilx^a  comp.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Sqnflh 
3iij ;  juniper  berries  Jiv ;  snelkeroot  ^iif^  waUr 
\b.  iv ;  boil  to  dne  half,  strain,  and  add  ai  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  f^. 

DECOCTION  OF  STARCH.  Syn.  Mwa- 
i^oo  Amtli,  (P.  L.  1788-1824.)  Disc.  Ajitu, 
(P.  U  18360  Prep.  Staich  3iv;  water  1  pott; 
mix  gradually  and  boU  for  a  short  time.  Uee.  Am 
an  enoma  in  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  and  exooriatioaB 
of  the  rectum. 

DECOCTION  OF  8TEMLESS  MILK 
VETCH.  Syn,  Dec.  Astraoau.  Prep,  (P.  Csd.) 
Root  of  the  astragalus  escapos  3x ;  water  3  pialM; 
boil  to  1  quart  Dose,  The  whole  to  be  taken 
within  the  34  hoius.     Alterative,  &g. 

DECOCTION,  STRENGTHENING.  Syn, 
Tonic  Dkooction.  Prep,  I.  Peruvian  bark, 
bruised,  Jas;  Virginian  snakeroot  3ij ;  water  I 
pint ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain,  and  add  spirits  ei 
cinnamon  Jias ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid  JisB.  Dote, 
8  oz.  two  or  three  times  a  day. 

II.  Decoction  of  bark  Jv ;  tincture  of  bark  Svj; 
aromatic  confection  3j ;  sal  volatile  3j.  Dose,  1 
or  2  tablespoonfttb  night  and  mommg. 

DECOCTION  OF  SUET.  Syn,  Abtvicmi 
Goat's  Milk.  Dbo.  Skvl  Prep*  (Dr.  Cummio.) 
Tie  some  chopped  mutton  suet  in  a  piece  of  mosUa, 
and  simmer  it  (or  a  short  time  in  milk. 

DECOCTION,  SYDENHAM'S  WHITB. 
Syn,  Habtwiorn  Dbimk.  MiarrunA  Cowvu  Usn. 
Prep,  Prepared  burnt  haitshom  Jij  ;  gam  arabiB 
^ ;  water  3  pints ;  boU  to  1  qaait  and  strain.  Ma- 
cilaginous;  demnlcettt. 

DECOCTION  OF  TAMARINDS.  Sym 
Dka  Tamaeindobuil  Prep,  Tamaiinds  Jhi; 
water  1  pint ;  boil  for  5  minutes  and  atraia.  A 
ileasant  drink  m  feveis,  asthma,  chronic  cougbii 

DECOCTION  OF  TAMARINDS  AND 
SENNA.  Syn.  Deo.  Tamarinoobum  com  Sen* 
NA,  (P.  E.  1744.)  Tamarinds  3v} ;  crekm  of  tartff 
3ij ;  water  ff  xaciv;  boil  in  a  glaaed  earthen  vesd 
until  reduced  to  f|ziv ;  then  iafusa  thawiin  Ar /t 
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knn,  fenna  ZW ;  itiaiii,  and  add  iirap  of  Tiolets 
&.    PiugaUre. 

DECOCTION  OF  TAR-  Syn.  Tar  Water. 
Dec  PicB  UQVivM,  Frep,  Tar  1  r>8. ;  water  1^ 
■ints ;  boil  to  1  pint 

DECOCTION  OF  TORMENTII*  8yn, 
i)ic  ToaiRNTiLJB,  (F.  L.)  Prep,  Tormentil  root, 
.hiiited,  Jij ;  water  1^  piDta;  boil  to  1  pint  and 
itrain.  Afitring«nt  Domb.  3  to  4  taUeBpoonflila 
A  £aitiKBa,  &ie. 

DECOCTION  OF  VERBENA.  Syn.  Dec. 
ViRBENiB.  Prep,  Verbena  (venrain)  S  oz.;  wa- 
ter 1}  pinla ;  boQ  to  1  pint  and  strain. 

Remarks.  The  veriwna  officinatia  was  former- 
ly hiffhly  recommended  by  EtmaUer,  Haitman, 
De  Ha£4i,  Mortey,  and  othere,  m  Kfofala,  eepha- 
higut,  &c,  but  afterward!  fell  Into  neglect.  More 
neently,  a  decoction  of  the  plant  has  been  highly 
extolled  by  Boshanoy  as  an  aoti^febrile. 

DECOCTION,  VULNERARY.  Sym  Dec. 
VoLREiuaiOM.  Prep,  (E.  H.)  Ground  ivy,  and 
brosd-leaved  plantain,  of  each  Jsi ;  wator  3  pints ; 
boil  to  1  quart,  strain,  and  add  sugar  Jss. 

DECOCTION  OF  WALNUT  BARK.  Syn. 
Die.  JoGLANDis.  Prep,  (p.  Gen.)  Green  bark  of 
vahiats  ^;  water  1  pint;  boil  for  15  minutes 
tnlftram. 

DECOCTION  OF  WALL-PELLITORY. 
Syn.  Dkc.  Paribtaeijb.  Prep,  (Ratier.)  Root  of 
wall-pellitory  Jj ;  water  1}  pints;  bcsl  to  1  pint. 

DECOCTION  OF  WHORTLEBERRIES. 
^yn.  Dec.  Ut^b  Uasi,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  Whortleber- 
ry leaves,  bruised,  Jj ;  water  H  pints ;  boil  to  1 
pmt  and  strain. 

Dwe.  1  to  4  tablespoonftils,  in  phthisis  and  pu- 
niient  aiTectioiis  of  the  urinary  organs. 

DECOCTION  OF  WILLOW  BARK.  8fn. 
Dtc.  Salicib.  Prep.  (Wilkinson.)  Willow  (salix 
htifoin)  baik,  bruised,  Jiss;  macerate  in  water 
Hkij,  for  6  hours,  then  boil  for  15  minutes  and 
strain.    Tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifuge^ 

DECOCTION  OF  WOODY  NIGHT- 
SHADE. Syn.  Dec.  or  Bitter-sweet.  Dec. 
DuLCAMARjE,  (P.  L.)  Prep,  Stalks  of  the  heih, 
diced,  3x$  water  1^  pints;  boil  to  1  pint  and 
■train. 

Date.  1  to  3  01.  It  is  diaphoretic^  diuretic,  and 
nucotlc,  and  is  given  in  dropsy,  asthma,  and  sev- 
enl  icaiy  skhi  diseasec.  Its  narcotic  action  may 
beebmted  by  the  addition  of  ^  an  oz.  of  com- 
pound spirits  of  lavender.     (Collier.) 

DECOCTION  OF  WORMSEED.  Syn,  Dec 
Bastoxicl  Prep.  Wormseed,  bruised,  Jij ;  water 
1  piat ;  boil  down  to  fjxvj,  and  strain.  Stomachic, 
rermifnge.  It  is  principally  used  as  an  injection 
ipioflt  ascarides. 

DECOCTION  OF  YELLOW  MULLEIN. 
^  Dec.  Vbeiasci  Tiursf.  Prep.  (Dr.  Home.) 
Yeilow  mullein  Jj ;  water  1  pint;  ooil  for  a  short 
time. 

DECOIX)RATION.  The  blanching  or  loss 
•f  the  natural  color  of  any  substance.  Simps, 
>ad  many  animal,  vegetable*  and  saline  solutions, 
•re  decolored  or  whitened  by  agitation  with  ani- 
■nl  chareoal,  and  subsequent  snbtfidence  or  ffltra- 
ion.  Many  fluids  rapidly  lose  their  natural  color 
<y  sxposure  to  light,  especially  the  direct  rays  of 
^  nm.  In  this  way,  castor,  nut,  poppy,  and 
**w«l  otber  oils,  are  whitened.    By  the  joint 


action  of  light,  air,  and  moisture,  cottons  and 
liikens  are  commonly  bleached.  The  peculiar 
way  in  which  light  produces  this  effect,  has  never 
been  satisfactorUy  explained.  That  it  is  not  de- 
pendent on  the  absMption  of  oxygen,  appean 
evident,  from  the  fact,  that  <:ontact  with  air  is  not 
always  necessary.  I  find  that  raw  castor  oil,  ex- 
posed to  the  sun  In  a  bottle  closely  corked,  will 
whiten  with  as  much  rapidity  as  that  In  another 
similar  sized  bottle,  placed  beside  it  and  left  un- 
corked. Thefe  is,  however,  a  small  quantity  of 
gaseous  matter  given  off,  which  has  an  odor  re- 
sembling carbureted  hydrogen ;  but  in  the  open 
bottle,  oxygen  is  continually  absorbed,  certain  oily 
acids  formed,  and  some  impure  cait>onic  acid 
evolved.  When  this  action  is  permitted  to  go  on 
for  some  time,  the  oil  becomes  thick  and  rancid, 
but  may  be  partially  restored  to  Its  former  state, 
by  filtration  through  coaiselv-powdered  and  fresh- 
ty-bumt  animal  charcoal.  l*he  latter  substance  is 
commonlv  employed  to  deprive  fish  oils  of  their 
disagreeable  <xlor,  as  well  as  to  lessen  their  colon 
The  decoloration  of  textile  fabrics  and  solid  bodies 
generally,  is  x^alled  hleaching,  (See  Oils,  Tal- 
low, Sirup,  Sugar,  dbc.) 

DECOMPOSITION.  Syn.  Decomposition, 
(Pr.)  Zersbtzuno,  (Oer.)  In  Chemistry.  The 
resolution  of  compounds  into  their  elements,  or  the 
alteration  of  their  chemical  constitution  in  such  a 
manner  that  new  products  are  formed. — ^Thus: 
the  gas  that  illuminates  our  streets,  is  the  .  '^«ult  of 
the  decomposition  of  pit-coal ;  and  vinegar  and 
brandy,  the  result  of  the  decomposition  of  the  sac- 
charine matter  of  grape  juice.  The  decomposition 
of  bodies  may  be  either  simple  or  complicated,  ac- 
cordmgly  as  one  or  mote  compounds  are  produced. 
— ^Thus :  when  the  vapor  of  water,  (steam,)  which 
is  a  compound  of  8  parts  of  oxygen  and  1  of  hy- 
drogen, is  passed  over  red-hot  iron,  the  latter  unites 
with  the  oxygen,  and  the  hydrogen  is  liberated  in 
an  uncombined  state.  Tliis  resolution  of  the  ele- 
ments of  one  body,  and  the  formation  of  a  new 
compound,  Is  caHed  by  chemists,  simple  at  single 
decomposition.  The  above  change  may  be  rej>- 
resented  by  the  following  diagram  :-^ 

Materials.  CompoBitioo.  Products. 

VAfoaavWATE*}  Hy^Wen  .    Hydrogen  gas. 

I  ?*y««»  •  •  }  0«d«  of /ron. 
Iron Iron  .  .  .  .  {  -^ 

When,  however,  two  bodieo  suffer  mutual  altera- 
tion, and  an  interchange  of  their  elemente  takes 
J  lace,  producing  new  compoimds,  it  is  called  dou- 
le  decompositisn.  Thus:  when  sal  ammoniac 
and  chalk  are  mixed  together  and  distilled,  as  in 
the  preparaUoa  of  smallinf  salta,  (sesquioarbonato 
of  amnaonia,)  the  hydrochloric  aeid  of  the  former 
unites  to  the  lime  of  the  latter,  forming  hydroehlo- 
rato  of  Brno ;  while  the  amioonia  of  the  sal  ammo- 
niais  unites  with  the  carbonio  acid  of  the  obalk,  form- 
ing sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  which  passes  over 
and  is  ooDdensed  in  the  receiver.  This  mutual  d»- 
composttion  is  exhibited  in  the  foUowmgdlagraiit:—- 
MateilBls.  CkiBiKMltiQn.  -      Prodaels 

Sal  Am-  i  HydrocblorieAcid  ) 
MONiAC  /  Anuaaonia    •  •    }  r  ^hl^^roM.  ff  Ltme* 

r,  S  limb >  >     $e»fmies0UsaU9f 

Chaul  ^  caiboote  Acid   S  ^—^^ 

For  the  saka  of  simplieity,  no  nolica  is  tak/ia  fai 
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platats,  in  doses  ef  one-tenth  to  one-eighth  of  a 
grain,  (Serre,)  and  has  been  proposed  as  a  source 
of  hydrocyanic  acid.  (Eveiitt) 

CYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  Prep,  Dissolve  me- 
tiilic  zinc  in  hot  vcetic  acid,  and  add  hydrocyanic 
acid  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls. 

CYANOGEN.   Syn.  PRUssimi.  Ctanooenium. 

BlOARBURBT  OF  NirEOGKir.      (FlOm    CMMf,    hluti 

and  ycr>aw,  to  generate.)  A  compound  of  carbon 
and  nitrogen,  discovered  by  M.  Gay  Lussac,  in  1815. 

Prep.  Expose  carefully-dried  bicyanide  of  mer- 
cury in  a  small  retort,  to  the  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp, 
and  collect  the  gas  in  the  mercurial  pneumatic 
trough. 

Prop.  A  eolorless  gas,  pomeosing  a  pungent  and 
peculiar  odor.  Under  a  pressure  of  3  or  4  atmo- 
spheres, it  becomes  liquid  at  a  tomperature  of  45°, 
(Faraday,)  and  this  fluid  again  becomes  gaseous 
on  withdrawal  of  the  pressure.  Wator  absorbs 
nearly  5  tunes  its  bulk  of  cyanogen  at  60°,  and 
alcohol  about  23  times.  With  hydrogen  it  forms 
hydrocyanic^ acid,  and  with  the  metus,  cyanides, 
or  cyanurets.  (See  Ctanidk  and  Hydroctanic 
Acid.) 

CYANURIC  ACID.  Syn.  Pvro-urio  Acid. 
A  peculiar  acid,  discovered  by  Scheele.  It  is  a 
pioiduct  of  the  decomposition  of  the  soluble  cyaiiates 
by  dilute  acid,  of  urea  by  heat,  &C 

Prep.  Heat  urea  until  it  fuses,  and  is  converted 
into  a  wbito  or  grayish-white  mass;  dissolve  in 
strong  oil  of  vitriol,  and  add  nitric  acid,  drop  by 
drop,  to  the  solution  until  it  becomes  coloriess; 
then  mix  the  liqnid  with  an  equal  volume  of  wator. 
On  cooling,  crystals  of  cyanuric  acid  will  be  de- 
posited, which  must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold 
wator,  and  then  dissolved  in  24  parts  of  boiling 
water,  when  crystals  of  the  hydrated  acid  will 
form  as  the  solution  cools.  By  exposure  to  the 
atmosphere,  or  a  gentle  heat,  they  lose  their  water 
and  fall  into  powder. 

Prop.,  ^c.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called 
cyanurates.  The  alkaline  cyanurates  may  be 
formed  by  neutralizing  a  boiling  solution  of  the 
acid  with  the  base,  and  the  cyanurato  of  silver  by 
adding  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  another  of 
oyanurate  of  potassa. 

DAHLINE.  A  substance  analogous  to  storch 
and  inulin,  discovered  by  M.  Fayen  in  the  bulbs  or 
tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

Prep.  Diffuse  the  pulp  of  dahlia  bulbs  in  its  own 
weight  of  water,  filter  through  cloth,  add  -^^  part 
of  common  chalk,  boil  for  hdf  an  hour,  and  filter. 
Then  press  the  residuum  of  the  bulbs,  mix  the 
liquors,  evaporate  to  jths,  add  4|  of  animal  char- 
coal, clarify  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  filtor,  and 
evaporate  until  a  film  forms  upon  the  surface ;  as 
the  liquid  cools,  dahline  will  be  deposited. 

Remarkt.  The  bulbs  of  dahlias  yield  about  4{ 
of  daliliue.  It  difiers  from  starch  and  inulin  by 
forming  a  granulated  mass,  when  its  aqueous  solu- 
tion is  evaporated ;  as  also  in  its  specific  gravity, 
which  is  1*356,  whereas  that  of  starch  is  1*53. 

DAIRY.  An  apartment  either  in  a  house,  or 
adjoining  it,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  milk,  and 
making  buttor,  cheese,  &c. 

The  best  situation  for  a  dairy  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  dweUiDg-house,  because  it  will  thereby 
be  sheltored  from  Uie  sun  dunag  the  heat  of  the 


day.    Ample  means  should  be  provided  to 
thorough  ventilation  by  means  of  Venetian  slnit* 
ten,  or  suitoble  windows,  so  arranged  aa  to  admil 
the  air,  but  to  exclude  flies  and  other  insecto ;  and 
also  to  permit  a  due  regulation  of  the  temperatons 
which  should  be  preserved  as  much  as  poaaible  m 
an  equable  state,  ranging  from  45^  to  55^  F.    To 
lessen  the  influence  of  external  variations  of  tem- 
perature, the  walls  should  be  double,  or  of  cMMid* 
eraUe  thickneos,  and  the  windows  provided  widi 
shutters  or  doors.     In  summer  the  heat  may  be 
lessened  by  sprinkling  wator  upon  the  floor,  wtiicb 
will  produce  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  by  il> 
evaporation.     Dairies  Niilt  of  mud  or  **  cob,"  an 
preferred  in  the  west  of  England,  and  this  pfvfcr- 
ence  arises  from  the  uniform  temperaltire  they 
maintain,  on  account  of  the  great  thickneas  of  the 
walls,  and  their  being  very  bad  conductors  of  heat 
In  large  dairy-farms,  where  butter  and  cheese  are 
made,  the  dairy  is  generally  a  separate  building, 
and  divided  into  3  or  4  apartments,  one  of  whi^ 
is  called  the  miliir-room,  a  second  the   churning' 
room,  a  third  the   eheete-roomt  contaJning  the 
cheese-press,  dtc.,  and  a  fourth  the  dryiug-rocm, 
where  the  cheeses  are  placed  to  dry  and  harden. 
To  these  may  be  added  a  scullery,  furnished  with 
copper,  water,  dLc.,  for  scalding  and  cleaning  the 
dairy  utensils. 

Besides  the  preservation  of  the  milk,  after  it  has 
been  brought  into  the  dairy,  and  the  manafactoie, 
ripening,  and  preservation  of  the  cheese  and  bat- 
ter, the  management  of  a  dairy  includes  an  atten- 
tion to  the  health  and  feeding  of  the  cows.  These 
animals  require  regular  and  careful  treatment 
The  cow-stoll  should  be  visited  at  an  early  hoar 
every  morning,  and  the  udder4f  0ach  cow  washed 
clean  with  cold  wator  and  a  sponge,  after  which 
they  should  be  milked.  If  any  of  the  cows  havs 
sore  teats,  warm  water  should  be  used,  and  a  little 
dressing  of  simple  ointment,  or  a  lotion  of  spirit 
and  water  applied.  When  the  former  is  used, 
great  cleanliness  is  necessary,  and  tha  milk  should 
be  given  to  the  pigs. 

The  operation  ef  milking  the  cows  sboold  be 
performed  at  regular  and  eariy  houn,  and  each 
cow  should  be  milked  as  dry  as  possible,  both 
morning  and  evening,  as,  unless  this  point  be  at- 
tended to,  the  quantity  of  milk  will  decrease.  Af- 
ter each  cow  has  been  milked  as  dry  as  ponUe, 
the  dairv-maid  should  begin  again  with  the  one 
first  milked,  and  proceed  to  **  drip"  each  of  them, 
by  which  means  not  only  will  the  *'  strippaigs,* 
which  are  very  rich  in  cream,  be  obtained,  bat  the 
health  and  productiveness  of  the  animals  will  be 
promoted  Cieanlmess  is  very  essential  in  all  the 
operations  of  the  dairy,  and  in  none  mote  so  than 
in  the  milking  of  the  cows.  The  hands  and  arms 
of  the  milk-maid  should  be  kept  scrupulood) 
clean,  and  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and 
water,  after  touching  the  udder  of  a  sick  cow,  as 
without  this  precaution,  the  sores  may  be  conveyed 
to  the  healthy  ones.  The  milk-cans  shonld  be 
scalded  out  daily,  and,  as  well  as  all  the  odier 
dairy  utensils,  should  be  kept  clean  and  dry.  Be- 
fore placing  the  milk  on  the  shelves  of  the  uairy, 
it  should  be  strained  through  a  hair-sieve  or  a 
searoe,  covered  with  clean  cheesecloth,  as  by  tUi 
precaution,  any  stray  hairs  that  may  have  falien 
into  the  milk-pail  will  be  taken  out  * 
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It  ■  of  hnportaiice  in  the  management  of  cowi, 
Aat  the  majority  of  them  ihould  calve  from  Lady- 
hf  to  May,  that  the  Iar|j;e  quantity  of  milk  that 
IiUdws,  may  be  supportMl  by  the  luxuriance  of 
fBgetation.  The  other  portion  should  calye  in 
Ai^^  or  September,  to  ensure  a  supply  during 
ths  winter.  The  calves  should  be  taken  from  the 
com  when  Tor  8  days  old,  and  fed  with  skimmed- 
■ilk,  made  oatmeal,  Slc,  allowing  them  to  be  out 
ii  the  pasture  during  some  portion  of  every  day, 
■Imb  it  should  be  wet  and  cold. 

The  average  produce  of  a  milch  cow,  supplied 
with  good  pasturage,  is  about  3  gallons  daily,  from 
Ladjr-day  to  Michaelmas,  and  from  that  time  to 
Fefaraary,  about  1  gallon  daily.  Cows  of  good 
keed  will  be  profitable  miiken  to  14  or  15  years 
if  a^  if  well  fed.  (See  Butter,  Cows,  Cream, 
nd  Chbbsk.) 

DAMP  LINEN  is  very  injurious  to  health, 
wd  should  be  especially  avoided.  In  travelling, 
wImb  it  is  expected  that  the  bed  has  not  been 
pnperiy  aired,  the  best  way  is  to  sleep  between 
tbe  blankets.  A  good  plan  to  ascertain  this  point, 
k  to  have  the  bed  wanned,  and  immediately  after 
to  introdace  a  clean,  dry  glass  tumbler  between 
the  iheets,  in  an  inverted  position  ;  after  it  has  re- 
■■ioed  a  few  minutes  it  should  be  examined,  when 
if  found  dry,  and  untarnished  with  steam,  it  may 
be  fairly  presumed  that  the  bed  is  perfectly  safe ; 
bat  if  the  reverse  should  be  the  case,  it  should  be 
avoided.  When  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  use 
of  damp  linen,  as  articles  of  dress,  the  best  way  to 
obviate  any  ill  effects,  is  to  keep  constantly  in  mo- 
tioD,  and  avoid  remaining  near  the  fire,  or  in  a 
tarm  apartment,  or  a  draught  of  cold  air,  until 
■dfident  time  has  elapsed  to  allow  the  escape  of 
the  moisture. 

DAMSONS.  A  species  of  small  black  plum, 
Doch  wed  in  the  preparations  of  tarts,  6lc*  They 
in  rather  apt  to  disagree  with  delicate  stomachs, 
iid  also  to  affect  the  bowels. 

DAMSON  CH££SE.  Prep.  Boil  the  fruit  in 
a  nfficieut  quantity  of  water  to  cover  it ;  strain 
tbe  palp  through  a  very  coarse  sieve  ;  to  each  lb. 
odd  4  oz.  of  sugar.  Boil  till  it  begins  to  candy  on 
Ibo  tides,  then  pour  it  into  tin  moulds.  Other 
kiadi  of  plums  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way, 
ii  iko  cherries,  and  several  other  kinds  of  fruit 

DANDELION.  Syn.  Leontodon.  Lbonto- 
wa  Taraxacuh.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  diuretic 
ind  tonic  It  is  roasted  and  used  as  coffee,  and 
when  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  foreign  coffee, 
coHtitates  the  article  once  so  much  puinsd  under 
the  name  of  "  Dandelion  coffee."  The  blanched 
kaves  are  used  in  salads,  and  the  inspissated  juice, 
extract,  and  decoction  are  employed  in  medicine, 
^  are  considered  as  detersent,  aperitive,  and  de- 
ohrtnienL 

DAPHNIN,  A  peculiar  bitter  principle,  dis- 
^^v^Bnd  by  Vauquelin  in  the  daphne  alpina.  It  is 
procnred  by  separating  the  resin  from  the  alcoholic 
^ore  of  the  bark  by  evaporation ;  afterwards 
jHoting  with  water,  filtering,  and  adding  acetate 
V  lead.  A  yellow  substance,  which  has  been 
^&id  daphnate  of  lead,  falls  down,  which,  when 
"^composed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  forms  small 
!>ttif)arent  crystals  of  daphnin.  This  substance 
l^bitter,  gray-colored,  volatile,  and  sparingly  sola- 
Ns  a  cold  water. 


DATURA.  Syn.  Datvria.  Daturina.  Da- 
TURiUM.  An  organic  alkali,  discovered  by  Geigei 
and  Hesse  in  datura  stramonium.  It  is  best  ob- 
tained from  the  seeds.  It  is  sparingly  soluble  in 
cold  water ;  but  more  so  in  hot  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether.  It  tastes  bitter,  dilates  the  pupil  strongly^ 
and  is  very  poisonous.  It  may  be  sublimed  unal- 
tered, and  may  be  obtained  in  prismatic  crystals, 
by  the  addition  of  water  to  its  alcoholic  solution. 
With  the  acids  It  forms  salts,  which  are  mostly 
crystallizable.  (See  Alkaloio.) 

DEAFNESS.  Syn.  DrsscjCA,  (from  ^f,  with 
difficulty,  and  acof ,  hearing,)  an  imperfect  state, 
or  deficiency  of  the  faculty  of  hearing.  Deafness 
has  been  divided  into  two  species : — 1.  Organic, 
arising  from  wax  in  the  meatus,  injuries  of  the 
membrane,  or  inflammation  and  obstructiim  of  the 
tube.  2.  Atonic,  when  without  any  discernible 
injury  of  the  organ.  (Cullen.)  When  deafness  is 
present  in  infancy  and  childhood,  it  is  accompanied 
with  dumbness,  or  imperfect  articulation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  impossibility  of  conveying  a  know- 
ledge of  the  sounds  necessary  for  tlie  exercise  of 
the  imitative  faculty  of  speech.  A  common  cause 
of  deafness  is  some  imperfection  or  obstruction  of 
the  passage  leading  to  the  membrane  of  the  tym- 
panum or  drum  of  the  ear.  In  some  cases  this 
passage  is  totally  occluded  by  a  membrane,  or 
some  malformation  of  the  tube,  which  may  fre- 
quently be  removed  by  a  surgical  operation.  Even 
instances  of  partial  obliteration  of  this  passage  have 
occurred,  which  have  been  efiectually  cured.  A 
more  frequent  cause  of  deafiieas  is,  however,  the 
presence  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  aural  passages,  or 
the  accumulation  of  hardened  wax.  In  these  cases 
the  best  treatment  is  to  inject  warm  water  into  tho 
ear  by  means  of  a  proper  syringe,  the  head  being 
placed  with  that  side  upwards  during  the  operation. 
Insects  may  be  destroyed  by  pouring  a  spoonful  of 
warm  olive  oil,  or  camphorated  oil,  into  the  ear 
over  night,  retaining  it  there  until  the  next  morn- 
ing by  means  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  when  it 
may  be  washed  out  with  a  little  mild  soap  and 
warm  water.  When  there  is  a  deficient  secretion 
of  wax,  or  a  dryness  of  the  aural  passage,  mild 
oleaginous  stimulants  should  be  employed.  For 
this  purpose  a  little  olive  or  almond  oil,  to  which  a 
few  drops  of  oil  of  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  or 
camphor  liniment,  have  been  added,  may  hie  used 
with  advantage.  When  deafness  is  accompanied 
with  continued  acute  pain,  or  a  discharge  of  a  pu- 
rulent matter,  inflammation  of  the  tympanum,  or 
some  other  portion  of  tbe  internal  ear,  probably 
exists,  and  medical  advice  should  be  sought  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  deafness  that  frequently  accom- 
panies a  violent  cold,  is  generally  caused  by  ob- 
structions in  the  Eustachian  tube,  and  goes  off  as 
soon  as  the  secretions  return  to  a  healthy  state. 
Wh'.n  imperfect  hearing  depends  upon  obtundity 
of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  an  extensive  obliteration 
or  malformation  of  the  internal  ear,  it  scarcely  ad- 
mits of  cure. 

DEAFNESS,  TAYLOR'S  REMEDY  FOR- 
Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  lb.  j ;  gariic,  bruised,  Jij; 
alkanet  root  Jss ;  infuse  and  strain.  A  little  is 
poured  into  the  ear  in  deafness. 

DEATH.  In  cases  of  sudden  death,  uiterment 
should  be  deferred  till  signs  of  putrefaction  begin 
to  appear,  especially  when  no  gndatMn  of ' 
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per  day,  The  grasB  belpg  cut  and  cairied,  will 
economize  it  full  ^.  The  annual  product  of  a  good 
fair  dairy  cow,  during  seven  months  after  calving, 
and  either  in  summer  or  winter,  if  duly  fed  and 
kept  in  during  the  latter  season,  will  be  an  average 
of  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  from  3  to  5  grallons  of 
milk  per  day.  Afterwards,  a  weekly  average  of 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  butter  from  barely  half  the  quantity 
of  milk.  It  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
cow,  and  how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the 
time  of  her  calving,  some  giving  good  milk  un^l 
within  a  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  re- 
quiring to  be  dried  8  or  9  weeks  previously.  I  have 
heard  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  of  20  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  even  22  lbs.,  made  from  the  milk  of  1  long- 
homed  cow*  in  7  days ;  but  I  have  never  been  for- 
tunate enouffh  to  obtain  one  that  would  produce 
more  than  12  Ibe.  per  week,  although  I  have  bad 
a  Yorkshire  cow  which  milked  7  gallons  per  day, 
yet  never  made  5  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week.  On 
the  average,  3  gallons  of  good  milk  will  make  1  lb. 
of  butter. 

CRACKNELS.  Prep.  Mix  a  puit  of  flour 
with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  the  yelks  of  2  eggs,  2 
or  3  spoonfuls  of  rose-water,  and  cold  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  paste ;  then  roll  in  ^  lb.  of  butter, 
And  make  it  uito  shapes.  In  1  hour  put  them  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until  they 
swim,  then  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  take  them 
out,  and  when  dry  bake  them  on  tins. 

CRACKNUTS.  Prep.  Flour  1  lb. ;  sugar  i 
lb. ;  melted  butter  ^  lb. ;  6  or  7  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
make  a  paste  with  a  glassful  of  raisin  wine  and  a 
little  water  |  odd  caraways,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  cut  it  into  shapes  with  a  tumbler,  wash  the 
pieces  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  dust  them  over 
with  powdered  sugar. 

CRAMP.  Spasmodic  or  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  generally  of  the  extremities, 
Acoompauied  with  great  pain.  The  muscles  of  the 
iegs  and  feet  are  those  most  commonly  affected 
with  cramp,  especially  after  great  exertion.  The 
beet  treatment  is  inunediately  to  stand  upright, 
and  to  well  rub  the  part  with  the  hand.  The  ap- 
plication of  strong  stimulants,  as  ^rits  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  anodynes,  as  opiate  liniments,  has  been 
recommended.  When  cramp  occurs  in  the  stom- 
ach, a  teaspoonful.  of  sal  volatile  in  water,  or  a 
dram  glassful  of  cood  brandy,  should  be  swallowed 
immediately.  When  cramp  comes  on  during  cold 
bathing,  the  limb  should  be  thrown  out  as  suddan* 
ly  and  violently  as  possible,  which  will  generally 
remove  it,  care  being  also  taken  not  to  become 
flurried  nor  frightened ;  as  psesence  of  mind  is  very 
essential  to  personal  safety  on  such  an  occasion. 
A  common  cause  of  cramp  is  indigestion,  and  the 
use  of  acescent  liquors ;  these  should  be  avoided, 
and  bitters  and  absorbents  had  reoonne  ta 

CRAYONS.  Small  cylinders  or  pencils  of 
coloring  substances,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper, 
Slc. 

Prep.  Crayons  are  commonly  prepared  by  mix- 
mg  up  the  color  with  some  substance  that  will 
dilute  it  to  a  proper  shade,  and  give  it  the  neces- 
sary softness  and  tenacity  to  adhere  readily  to  pa- 
per, when  rubbed  against  it  The  cylindrical  form 
■  generally  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
of  2  or  3  laches  diameter,  having  one  end  open, 
«nd  U&e  oth«r  firmly  secured  to  a  pevforated  plate, 


bavinffholes  of  the  same  size  as  the  intaaded  eusf* 
one.  The  crayon-eomposition,  m  the  stale  of  a 
stiff*  paste,  is  introduced  into  the  (qien  end,  and  is 
driven  down  and  through  the  holes,  by  means  of  a 
small  plug  or  piston,  thtX  exactly  fits  the  inside  of 
the  cylinder.  To  impart  an  equable  motion,  wfakab 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  well-shaped  crayonsj 
a  small  screw  is  employed.  The  pieces  that  past 
through  the  holes  are  cut  into  lengths  and  dried. 
All  the  .materials  employed  in  mauqg  crayons  are 
previously  reduced  to  the^  state  of  an  impakpafale 
powder,  and  those  that  are  gritty  are  elutriated  or 
washed  over.  The  following  are  among  the  best 
formuln  for  making  crayons : 

L  Spermaceti  3  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  agi- 
tate together  till  they  foxm  a  species  of  emtdsioii, 
with  which  mix  up  bone  ashes  1  lb.»  (previoasly 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  poiv«<r;)  and  cokxing 
matter  as  much  as  is  required  to  give  the  proper 
tint    When  half  dry  form  the  mass  into  crayona 

II.  Pipeclay,  and  the  finest  prepared  ctialk, 
equal  parts ;  or  pipeclay  alone,  q.  a ;  coloiing  a 
sufficient  quantity.  MaJie  them  into  a  paste  with 
pale  mild  ale. 

III.  {Process  of  the  brothero  Joel,  of  Pario.) 
Shellac  3  parts;  spirits  of  wine  2  parts;, ml  of 
turpentine  1  part ;  coloring  matter  and  blue  ciayt 
of  each  6  parts.  The  shellac  is  dissolved  in  the 
spirit,  and  well  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  day, 
(previously  elutriated  and  dried,)  the  colored  pow- 
der, and  the  turpentine ;  the  mass  is  then  made 
into  crayons,  which  are  dried  by  a  stove  heat 

IV.  White  curd  or  Castile  soap,  cut  into  thin 
shavings,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and 
when  cold  add  gradually  as  much  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  as  will  barely  render  the  liquid  transparent 
With  this  fluid  make  the  coloring  matter  into  a 
paste,  along  with  ^  its  weight  each  of  the  finest 
elutriated  clay  and  chalk. 

V.  Shellac  5  parts;  wood  naphtha  10  parts; 
dissolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the  coloring 
powder,  previously  stirred  up  with  an  equal  weight 
of  fine  blue  clay.  Dry  the  crayons  by  a  stove 
heat  If  this  process  be  well  managed,  it  wUl 
produce  crayons  equal  to  those  of  the  best  Parisian 
houses. 

VI.  (Colored  crayons.)  Crayons  may  be  m.ade 
of  any  color  or  shade,  by  employmg  suitable  pig- 
ments, and  diluting  them  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  elutriated  or  prepared  chalk.  White  crayom 
are  made  of  this  substance,  by  simply  oombiniag 
it  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  pure  clay,  or  by  mbc- 
ing  it  up  in  either  of  the  ways  just  described. 
Black  crayons  are  made  of  prepaired  blaoklead, 
ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.  Black  chalk  is  fre- 
quently made  into  crayons  by  simply  sawing  it 
into  suitably-sized  pieces.  Red  crayons  have,  as 
their  coloring  ingredients,  carmine,  carminated 
lakes,  vermilion,  and  any  of  the  earthy  or  mineral 
colors  commonly  used  as  pigments.  General  Lo- 
met  has  proposed,  as  a  superior  red  crayon,  the 
softest  hemtftite,  elutriated,  dried,  and  made  nits  a 
paste  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  gam 
and  soap.  Blue  crayons  are  made  of  indigo,  snnJti^ 
Prussian  blue,  verditer,  dec  Chreen  crayons  of  a 
mixture  of  kmg's  yellow,  or  yellow  ochre,  with' 
blues.  Yellow  crayons  of  king's  yellow,  Napiss 
ditto,  yellow  ochre,  &e.  Brown  crayons  of  wb« 
bar,  (raw  and  butnt,)  tern  di  sienna,  (raw  sai 
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lurat,)  Oonen's  earth,  brown  ochre,  &e.;  and 
■ome  pecniiar  shades,  of  a  mixture  of  black,  car- 
mine, and  either  of  the  above  colors.  Purple  eray- 
9M  ars  made  with  any  of  the  more  brilliant  blues, 
mixed  with  carmine,  lake,  or  Termilion. 

Remarkt,  As  crayon  colon  do  not  admit  of  be- 
ing mixed  together  at  the  time  of  using  them,  like 
liquid  colors,  it  is  usual  to  make  3  to  6  difl^rent 
ibides  of  each  color,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  at 
once  to  produce  any  effect  he  chooses. 

CRAYONS,  LITHOGRAPHIC.  Prep.  I. 
TaWow  nap  7  parts  ;  white  wax  6  parts ;  melt  by 
»  gentle  heat,  add  lamp-Uack  1  part,  and  cast  it 
into  moulds. 

IL  White  wax  4  parts ;  shellac  and  hard  tal- 
knr  aoap,  of  each  2  parts ;  lamp-black  1  part ;  as 
Isrt. 

III.  Spennaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow 
nap,  of  each  equal  parts;  lamp-black  to  color; 
at  last 

Ute.  To  draw  designs  on  lithographic  stones. 

CREAM.  The  oleaginous  portion  of  milk, 
which  cdleets  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  surface, 
when  that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  time. 
Bt  the  process  of  churning,  it  is  converted  into 
batter.  When  kept  for  some  days,  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  partisdly  coagulated,  in  consequence 
of  the  formation  of  some  lactic  acid,  which  precip- 
itates the  caseous  matter  contained  in  the  ranall 
{KBlion  of  the  milk  with  which  the  cream  is  mixed. 
If  cream  in  this  state  be  violently  shaken,  as  in 
the  operation  of  churning,  the  oily  portion,  or  but- 
ter, quickly  separates,  and  leaves  a  liquid  behind, 
called  buttemilk.  If  instead  of  churning  it,  we 
napeod  it  in  a  linen  bag,  and  allow  it  to  drain,  it 
will  gradually  become  drier  and  harder  by  the  sep- 
•nUon  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  will  then  form 
what  is  known  by  the  name  of  cream  cheese.  By 
the  application  of  slight  pressure,  the  separation 
of  the  whey  is  noore  completely  effected,  and  the 
mdoct  is  not  only  better,  but  will  keep  longer. 
When  cream  is  intended  for  churning,  it  should  be 
kept  nntil  it  turns  eUgktly  soar,  as  then  the  butter 
will  readily  "come;**  for  if  churned  while  quite 
iweet,  the  operation  will  be  tedious,  and  frequently 
&iL  When  this  happens,  the  dairy  maids  declare 
the  milk  is  "  eharmed"  or  "  bewitched"  and  re- 
loctantly  proceed  with  the  operation.  The  cause 
of  thii  is  the  want  of  acidity,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  cream  has  been  kept  for  a  certain  time 
before  choming,  for  then  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  serum  is  converted  into  lactic 
aeiti.  The  addition  of  a  little  rennet,  or  vinegar, 
ii  the  proper  remedy  in  this  case,  and  will  cause 
the  almost  immediate  appearance  of  the  butter. 

The  term  "  Cream**  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
Mne  compound  spirits  and  cordial  liquors,  because 
of  their  cream-like  smoothness  and  flavor. 

Qual.  The  cream  of  milk  may  be  regarded  as 
an  article  of  food  in  the  same  light  as  butter,  as  it 
■  converted  into  the  latter  by  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, especially  when  violent  exercise  follows  i^r 
^ng  it  On  this  account  much  cream  should 
never  be  taken  at  once  by  persons  of  delicate 
stomachs.  In  eating  cream  with  fruit,  persons  are 
hardly  aware  of  the  large  quantity  they  consume, 
until  they  find  it  disagree  with  their  stomachs, 
when  the  condiment  is  bhimed  for  tiie  ij 
•f  those  who  take  it 


'  CREAM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Sweet  almonds 
2  oz. ;  bitter  almonds  4  m  number ;  blanch  and  beat 
them  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth  paste,  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oiling.  Mix  tJiis  with 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  enough 
powdered  lump  sugar  to  sweeten;  whisk  up  a 
froth,  take  it  off  and  lay  it  on  a  clean  sieve ;  then 
fill  glasses  with  the  liquor,  and  place  some  of  the 
froth  on  the  top  of  each. 

CREAM,  BRANDY.  Prep.  Mix  a  teacup- 
ful  of  almond  cream  with  ^  a  pint  of  milk  ;  boil  for 
2  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  the  yelks  of  6  eggs 
and  a  quart  of  cream ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  fire 
until  it  thickens,  keeping  it  well  stirred ;  then  add 
2  or  3  glasses  of  brandy,  and  pour  it  mto  small 
OAps  or  shallow  fflaases. 

CREAM,  BURNT.  Prep,  Cream  1  quart; 
cassia  a  small  stick ;  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
boil  for  5  minutes ;  let  it  cool  a  little  and  take  out 
the  spice ;  then  add  the  yelks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten ;  stir  until  cold,  put  it  into  a  dish,  strew 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  brown. 

CREAM,  COLD.  Syn,  Galenas  Ceilatb. 
Ceratdm  Galenl  Prep.  I.  Oil  of  almonds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  \  lb. ;  melt  together  in  a  water-bath, 
strain,  if  necessary,  and  add  by  degrees  rose 
water  (made  warm)  }  pint ;  stir  assiduously  until 
cold. 

II.  Olive  oil  and  rose  water,  of  each  1  pint; 
q>ermaceti  and  white  wax,  of  each  4  oz. ;  as 
last 

III.  White  lard  1  lb. ;  spermaceti  ^  lb. ;  orange 
flower  water  \  pint ;  as  last. 

Remarks.  The  above  may  be  further  scented  by 
the  addition  of  any  fragrant  essence  or  oil,  if  de- 
sired. It  is  used  as  a  mild  unguent  to  soften  the 
skin,  prevent  chaps,  &c 

CREAM,  COLD,  (HUDSON'S.)  Prep.  Oil 
of  almonds  4  os. ;  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  rose  water  4  oz. ;  orange  flower  water 
1  oz. ;  Rs  last. 

CREAM,  COSTOPHIN.  Named  after  a  vU- 
lege  near  Edinburgh,  where  it  is  commonly  made. 
Prep.  Put  the  milk  of  3  or  4  consecutive  days,  to- 
gether with  the  cream,  into  a  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  until  sour  and  coagulated.  The  whey 
must  be  now  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream  added. 
It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  especially  straw- 
berries and  raspberries. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  RAW.  Sour  cream 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  cream,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar.    Eaten  with  fruit. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  SCALDED.  Syn. 
Clautbd  Cream.  Prep.  Set  the  milk  of  yester- 
day m  a  polished  shallow  brass  pan,  over  a  char- 
coal or  other  dear  fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  grad- 
ually heat  it  very  hot,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
boil.  It  is  readily  known  to  be  done  enough  when 
the  undulations  on  the  surface  look  thick,  and  form 
a  ring  round  the  top  of  the  fluid,  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  cool,  and  the  next  day 
skim  off  the  cream.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  is  made  into  butter. 

CREAM,  DILLOTTB'S  VEGETABLE. 
Syn.  Crtstaixixed  Crbam.  Prep.  Oil  of  al- 
monds 2  oz. ;  spennaceti  i  oz. ;  melt  and  add  ber« 
gamotte,  neroli,  and  veibena,  ef  each  5  drops; 
hnile  au  jasnun  10  drops;  Stir  well  together,  and 
pour  it  into  mall  wid»-iiioiithed  bottles  to  crystaU 
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white  powder.  In  this  state  it  ii  freely  soluble  in 
water.  It  appears  from  experiments,  that  1  part 
of  diastase  will  convert  2000  pvts  of  starch  into 
grape  sugar.  Malted  barley  is  said  to  contain  jj^ 
part  of  this  substance;  yet  this  small  portion  is 
quite  sufficient  to  convert  the  starch  of  the  malt 
into  sugar  during  the  operation  of  mashing,  provi- 
ded this  be  properly  conducted.  **  The  most  favor- 
able temperature  for  this  conversion  is  140°  to  149° 
Fahr.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  saccharificatiou  should  take  place  as  speedily 
as  possible,  so  that  the  sugar  produced  may  not  re- 
main in  contact  with  much  gummy  matter,  in 
which  case  the  diastase  will  not  convert  the  latter 
into  sugar.  In  fact,  the  liquefaction  and  sacchar- 
ification  should  proceed  simultaneously/'  (ALGue- 
rin  Varry.) 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  tlie  Scotch  system 
of  ale-brewing  is,  in  this  latter  respect,  most  excel- 
lent, and  if  the  mashing  were  conducted  at  a  low- 
er temperature,  would  bo  almost  perfect  It  has 
been  proved  by  experience,  that  the  richest  and 
sweetest  extracts  of  malt  are  obtained  by  employ- 
ing water  at  a  heat  ranging  from  157°  to  160°  F., 
begiimiug  at  the  lowest  of  these  temperatures. 
Where  Uireo  mashines  are  made,  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  each  mash  should  be  respectively ,«— 
145°,— 160°,— 175°  F.  (See  Brkwwg,  and  Fer- 
mentation.) 

DIET.  "  The  dietetic  part  of  medicine  is  no 
inconsidenllo  branch,  and  deserves  a  much  great- 
er share  of  regard  than  it  commonly  meets  with. 
A  great  variety  of  diseases  might  be  removed  by 
the  observance  of  a  proper  diet  and  regimen,  with- 
out the  assistance  of  medicine,  were  it  not  for  the 
impatience  of  the  sufTcrors.  On  all  occasions,  it 
may  come  in  as  a  proper  assistant  to  the  cure, 
which  Bomctiincs  camiot  be  performed  without  a 
due  observance  of  the  non-naturals."  The  follow- 
ing tables  will  convey  to  the  reader  the  meaning 
c*  ^e  terms,  low  diet,  full  diet,  &,c. 

Low  Diet. 

Breakfast  and  Tea.— -Warm  new  milk  and  wa- 
ter ;  weak  black  tea,  Its  astringent  properties  cor- 
rected by  a  due  addition  of  milk.  Gruel,  toasted 
bread,  at  least  one  day  old,  and  without  butter. 
Rusks  sopped  in  the  above  fluids. 

Dinner. — Gruel,^ew  milk  and  arrow-root,  sago, 
or  tapioca ;  chicken  and  veal  broths ;  roasted  ap- 
ples ;  light  bread  puddings.  Pastry  of  every  de- 
scription must  be  avoided. 

Supper. — Gruel,  arrow-root. 

Occasional  drinks. — Filtered  or  spring  water ; 
toast-and-water  made  with  toasted  bread  or  brown- 
ed biscuit;  barley-water;  whey;  lemonade,  of 
subdued  acidity.  Sweet  oranges  may  be  freely 
taken,  if  the  sense  of  thint  be  oppressive. 

Middle  Diet. 

Breakfast  and  Tea. — Same  as  in  low  diet,  witli 
the  addition  of  mixed  tea. 

Luncheon,  (if  required.) — A  cup  of  arrow-root, 
sago,  tapioc9,  with  biscuit,  or  two  or  three  bars  of 
toasted  (stale)  broad  ;  or  these  with  oranges. 

Dinner.— In  addition  to  "  low  diet/'  boUed  chick- 
ens; calves'  and  sheep's  feet,  stewed;  mutton 
broth ;  beef  tea ;  boiled  soles,  whiting,  turbot,  Ac ; 
•nmb ;  potatoes,  asparagus,  light  bread  or  rice  pud- 
lipg,  roasted  apples.    After  the  repast,  may  be  ta- 


ken one  glaas  of  port,  okt  sbenryy  or  *"Hf«Ft  «iM> 
diluted  with  at  least  twice  its  quantity  of  wirtar. 

£tt/y/ier^— A  cup  of  gruel,  ngo,  tapioca,  or  » 
row-root 

FuU  Diet 

Breakfast  and  Tea. — Same  as  in  *'Diidd« 
diet ;"  in  addition  to  which  may  be  taken  eofleefli 
chocolate.  Stale  or  toasted  Iwead,  sparinj^y  taU 
tered. 

Luncheon '^A  biscuit  and  a  glaas  of  tablask 
or  porter. 

/dinner.— The  "  middle  diet"  bill  of  fare  may  bs 
augmented  by  mutton-chops,  mmp-steaks,  roat 
or  boiled  fresh  meats,  fruit  pies,  (avoiding  the  p^ 
try,)  baked  or  boiled  rice  or  tapioca  puddings,  ii 
this  meal  table-beer  or  poiter  may  be  talea  ii 
common  drink,  and  after  it,  one  or  two  gliMB  «f 
port,  old  sherry,  or  Madeira. 

Supper, — Same  as  in  "  middle  diet" 

An  additional  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  or  liudh 
eon,  will  convert  this  "fulP*  into  **  getterst^ 
diet 

Milk,  Farinaceous,  Vegetable,  and  Fruit  Diet 

The  articles  of  food  within  this  range  aro  milk, 
eggs  lightly  boiled,  gruel,  sago,  arrow-root,  ta|ib* 
ca,  isinglass,  wheaten  and  barley  bread,  rice,'po* 
tatoes,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  artichokes,  peu^ 
cauliflowers,  cabbage,  spinage,  water-cren,  cele- 
ry. Fruit  may  be  regarded  rather  as  a  laniy 
than  as  nutriment ;  however,  when  taken  in  mod- 
eration, it  b  wholesome ;  when  to  excess,  poine- 
ous.  Stone  fruit,  as  nectarines,  apricots,  peaciiet, 
plums,  and  cherries,  are  the  least  digestible,  and 
should  never  be  taken  but  when  ripe ;  apples  and 
pean  are  not  so  apt  to  run  into  the  acetoos  fer- 
mentation as  stone  fruit,  but,  unless  ripe  and  welW 
masticated,  had  better  be  eaten  cooked.  Oresfei, 
gooseberries,  (avoiding  the  skina^)  grapes,  witbMt 
the  husks  and  seeds,  currants,  ripe  strawboiiei 
and  raspbenies,  follow  consecutively  in  the  «tler 
in  which  tliey  are  here  enumerated,  the  first  being 
most  easy  of  digestion.  Notwithstanding  such  u  i 
ample  store  of  materials,  the  selection  mut  of 
course  depend  upon  season,  appetite,  and  the 
known  effects  of  each  upon  individual  conetita- 
tious. 

DIETETIC  COMPOSITION.  Prep.  Pew- 
dered  sago  and  patent  cacao,  equal  parts ;  nuL 
It  is  used  like  arrow  root 

DIGITALIN.  Syn.  DiarrALiA.  DioiTALni. 
An  alkali  discovered  by  M.  Royer  in  the  dtgitilii 
purpurea. 

Prep.  Digest  1  lb.  of  foxglove  in  ether,  fint  m 
the  cold  and  then  heated  umler  pressure ;  when  it 
has  again  become  cold,  filter,  and  distil  off  the 
etlier,  dissolve  in  water,  and  again  filter;  treat  the 
solution  with  hydrated  oaide  of  lead,  gently  evap- 
orate the  whole  to  dryness,  and  again  digest  in 
ether.  From  this  solution  the  alkali  may  be  ob- 
tailied  by  evaporation.  By  repeated  re-solutiottsit 
may  be  procured  in  a  crystalline  state. 

Remarks,  As  obtained  above,  it  forms  a  brovD 
mass,  faintly  alkaline  to  test  paper.    It  is  power- . 
fully  poisonous,  and  is  said  to  poasess  the  fame 
properties  as  digitalis,  but  in  a  very  concentrated 
deflrree. 

DILUENTS.  (From  dauo,  I  wash  a«ay4 
Aqueous  liquon,  fio  named  beoauM  they  fawASfli 
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Ibi  fluid  portion  of  the  body.  Tea,  barley-water, 
water  gruel,  and  similar  articles  are  the  most  com- 
mon  diluents,  after  pure  water.  The  copious  use 
of  liquids  of  this  class  is  recommended  in  all  acute 
inflammatory  diseases,  and  to  promote  the  action 
of  diuretics  and  ^udorifics. 

DIOSMIN.  A  bitter  extractive  matter  obtained 
by  Brande,  from  buchu  leaves.  It  is  very  soluble 
in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

DISINFECTANTS.  Agents  which  destroy 
Diaamata.  The  principal  of  these  are  chlorine, 
tbe  chloridee  of  lime  and  soda,  the  fuihes  of  nitric 
ud  luirous  acids,  heat,  and  ventilation.  Tbe  last 
two  are  the  most  efficient  and  easily  applied.  The 
clothing,  bedding,  Sui,  of  patients  laboring  under 
contagious  diseases,  may  be  eflfectually  disinfected 
\tj  exposure  to  a  temperature  of  about  that  of  boil- 
ing water.  Neither  the  texture  nor  color  of  textile 
ftbrica  is  injured  even  by  a  heat  of  250^  Fahr.  It 
B  a  practice  at  some  of  the  workhouses  to  bake 
(ho  clothes  of  the  paupers  who  have  the  itch,  or 
are  infested  with  vermin.  Quicklime  rapidly  ab- 
BoriB  carbonic  acid,  sulphureted  hydrogen,  and 
wreral  other  noxious  gases,  and  is  therefore  com- 
Qooly  used  as  a  wash  for  the  walls  of  buildings. 
Acetic  acid,  camphor,  fragrant  pastiles,  cascarilla, 
and  other  similar  substances,  are  frequently  burnt 
«  vdatitized  by  heat,  for  the  purpose  of  di^nising 
mpleasaat  odors.  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  lime 
have  the  property  of  rapidly  destroying  noxious 
cfflnm.  A  quantity  of  either  of  these  sulphates 
thrown  mto  a  cesspool,  for  instance,  will  in  a  few 
boon  remove  the  fetid  smell. 

DISTILLATION.    Syn.  Distillation,  (Fr.) 

BUNNTWBINBRENNEREI,  {Ger,)    Iff    CuBMlSTaT: 

Hie  eTaporation  and  subsequent  condensation  of 
floid,  by  means  of  a  still  and  refrigerator,  or  other 
■milar  apparatus.  In  commercial  laiiouaoe,  the 
term  is  applied  to  tlie  manufacture  of  spirituous 
liqaon 

The  discovery  of  the  art  of  diatillation  is  usu- 
ally aacribed  to  the  alchemists,  but  there  appeals 
Id  be  good  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  known  in 
vtOK  remote  ages  to  the  Arabians  and  other  eastern 
Batioiia,  to  whom  it  probably  descended  from  the 
ancient  Babylonians.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
a  rediscovery  of  the  process  was  made  by  some  of 
the  northern  nations  of  Europe,  and  that  the  first 
ootiee  of  it  a{^arB  in  the  writings  of  Amoldus  de 
Villa  Nova,  and  his  pupil  Raymond  Lully,  by 
whom  spirit,  or  aqua  vit«,  as  it  was  called,  was 
declared  to  be  "  ^n  emanation  of  the  deity ;  an 
dement  newly  revealed  to  man,  and  destined  to 
netore  the  energies  of  modem  decrepitude,"  a^d 
that  the  discovery  of  this  fluid  indicated  the  con- 
mmnation  of  all  things,  and  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tke  vroces9  of  distillationf  as  carried  on 
in  the  distillerieft  of  Great  Britain,  may  be  di- 
vided into  four  general  operations,  viz. — Tfie 
bathing  or  formation  of  a  saccharine  infusion^ 
Inm  certain  vegetable  matters,  as  malt,  barley, 
dsta,  rye,  &c ; — the  cooling  of  this  wort  or  liquor ; 
^fermentation  or  process  by  which  the  «ugar  of 
the  coaled  wort  is  converted  into  alcohol ;  and  tke 
^^poration  of  the  spirit  so  formed  by  means  of  a 
^  and  refrigerator.  By  the  first  operation,  the 
■^fterials  for  the  formation  of  the  alcohol  are  ob- 
t*UMd;  by  the  second,  they  are  brought  to  a  tem- 
potuie  most  favorable  to  the  transformation  that 
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takes  place  in  the  thirds  after  which  it  only  n^ 
mains  to  free  the  product  of  the  last  operation  ttam 
flie  foreign  matter  with  which  it  is  assoaated :  this 
is  done  in  the  fourth,  and,  correctly  speakingy 
constitutes  the  only  part  of  tbe  process  which  cai 
be  called  disttUation, 

The  general  principles  of  the  first  three  of  tb« 
preceding  operations,  are  noticed  in  the  articles 
Brewing,  Diastase,  and  Fermentation.  It  will 
there  be  seen,  that  the  amylaceous  or  starchy  mat* 
ter  of  the  grain  is  first  saccharified  and  afterwards 
converted  into  alchohol,  and  that  certain  precau- 
tions are  necessary  to  render  the  process  success- 
ful and  economical.  In  many  of  the  distilleries  of 
Great  Britain,  molasses  and  analogous  saccharine 
substances  are  employed,  in  which  case  the  vege- 
table principle  (sugar)  essentiil  to  the  formation 
of  alcohol,  is  adready  present,  and  merely  requires 
simple  solution  in  water  of  a  proper  temperature^ 
to  be  reculy  to  be  subjected  to  immediate  fermen« 
tation.  In  general,  hov  ^ver,  the  souroes  of  spirit 
in  England  are  the  various  kinds  of  grain ;  bariey, 
wheat,  and  rye,  are  those  commouly  employed 
These  are  ground  and  mixed  with  bruised  malt  in 
various  proportions,  and  are  mashed  in  a  similar 
manner  to  malted  grain.  The  fermentation  is  car- 
ried on  until  the  density  of  the  liquor  ceases  to 
lessen,  or  attenuate,  which  is  determined  by  an 
instrument  called  a  sacchaioroeter.  When  this 
point  is  arrived  at,  it  is  submitted  to  distillation,  to 
prevent  the  access  of  the  acetous  fermentaitioBi 
which  would  lessen  its  alcoholic  value. 

During  the  process  of  distilling  off  the  spirit  of 
the  fermented  "  wash"  or  wort,  a  hydrometer  is 
employed  to  ascertadn  its  strength,  and  as  soon  ai 
the  liquor  tiiat  passes  over  acquires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  weakneflB,  the  operation  b  stopped  and  the 
spent  wash  removed.  The  spirits  obtained  by  the 
first  distillation  are  generally  called  **  Uno  wines,** 
and  have  a  specific  gravity  of  about  *975.  By 
rectification  or  "  doubling,*'  a  crude  milky  spirit* 
abounding  in  oil,  at  first  comes  over,  followed  by 
clear  spirit,  which  is  received  in  a  separate  veeseL 
The  process  is  continued  until  the  alcoholic  con- 
tent of  the  distilled  liquor  diminishes  to  a  certain 
degree,  when  the  remaining  weak  spirit  that  comes 
over,  called  "faints,"  is  caught  separately  and 
mixed  with  the  ^oto  wines,  preparatory  to  another 
distillation.  The  strongest  spirit  passes  over  find, 
and  the  condeneed  liquor  gradually  becomes 
weaker,  until  it  ceases  to  contain  alcohol.  It  will 
thus  be  seen,  that  by  receiving  in  separate  vessels 
cuiy  given  portion  of  the  product,  spirit  of  any  re- 
quin^  strength  within  certain  limits  may  be  ob- 
tained. It  is  found  from  experience,  and  is  readily 
accounted  for  by  theory,  that  the  -  lower  the  tern-* 
perature  at  which  the  distillation  is  conducted,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  product,  and  the  leas  quantity 
of  oil  or  other  volatile  matter  will  come  over  along 
with  it  To  promote  this,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
carry  on  the  process  in  vacuo,  but  on  the  lairge 
soade  this  has  never  been  adopted.  The  distilla- 
tion of  the  "  wash"  is  usually  carried  on  in  a  sep- 
auute  set  of  stills,  to  those  employed  for  tbe  rec- 
tification of  the  hw  wines.  For  very  strong  amd 
tasteless  spirit,  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth  rectifica- 
tion takes  {dace,  eonjointly  with  other  methods  to 
abstract  the  water,  and  to  remove  any  foreiga 
nutter  that  vitiates  ite  odor  or  flavob    A  poitiao 
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of  foap  is  put  into  the  etill  with  the  waih  to  pre- 
vent ezceflBive  frothing. 

The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  from  varions  sob- 
stances,  and  even  from  pure  sugar,  depends  upon 
the  skill  with  which  the  several  operations  are  con- 
ducted. By  theory,  pure  sugar  should  yield  51{ 
of  alcohol,  but  in  practice  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit 
is  the  utmost  obtained  from  10  lbs.  of  sugar.  Ac- 
oordmg  to  Harmstiedt,  100  Uv.  of  starch  yield  35 
lbs.  of  alcohol,  or  7*8  gallons  of  proof  spirit ;  and 
100  lbs.  of  the  following  grains,  produce  the  ac- 
companying quantities  by  weight  of  spirit  of  sp.  gr. 
*9427,  or  containing  45  per  cent,  of  pure  alcohol ; 
wheat,  40  to  45g ;  rye,  36  to  42{;  barley,  40{; 
oats,  36% ;  buckwheat,  40{ ;  maize,  40^ ;  the  mean 
being,  3*47  gallons  of  proof  spirit  It  is  found  that 
a  bushel  of  good  malt  yields  2  gallons  of  proof. 
epmi,  and  that  the  maximum  quantity  of  proof 
spirit  obtained  from  raw  grain,  mashed  with  one- 
fiifth  or  one-sixth  of  malt,  does  not  exceed  S2  gal- 
lons per  quarter. 

By  the  excise  laws,  the  distiller  is  restricted  in 
the  density  of  his  worts,  to  sp.  gr.  between  1050  and 
1090;  and  in  Scotland,  between  1030  and  1075 ; 
nor  is  a  distiller  allowed  to  mash  and  distil  at  the 
same  time.  (See  Alcohol,  Fermentation,  Still, 
Brandy,  Gin,  Slc.) 

DIURETICS.  (DiORETiCA,  from  ^id,  through, 
and  ^ov,  the  urine.)  Medicines  which  promote 
the  secretion  of  urine.  The  principal  diuretics 
are  aqueims  Jluidt, — lyhich  act  by  increasing  the 
watery  portion  of  the  blood, — and  certain  sub- 
stances which  promote  the  secretion  of  urine,  by 
stimulating  the  kidneys.  Among  the  former  may 
be  classed  nearly  all  aqueous  liquids,  as  most  of 
them  produce  diuresis,  if  the  skin  be  kept  cool. 
Among  the  latter,  may  be  mentioned  the  nitrate, 
acetate,  and  bitartrate  of  potassa ;  oils  of  juniper, 
turpentine,  cajeput,  and  copaiba  ;  dilute  spirit,  and 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  ;  decoction  oif  common  broom, 

DOORS.  Much  annoyance  is  sometimes  ex- 
perienced from  the  creaking  of  doors.  This  may 
be  prevented  by  rubbing  a  little  soap,  or  a  mixture 
of  tallow  and  blacklead  on  the  hinges. 

DRAG  IN  £.  Syn.  Draconin.  A  red  vegeto- 
alkaline  body,  discovered  by  M.  Melandre  in  dbrag- 
on's  blood. 

Prep»  Dissolve  dragon's  blood  m  alcohol,  filter, 
concentrate,  add  cold  water,  and  collect  the  spongy 
precipitate.  Wash  this  well,  neutralize  with  di- 
lute sulphuric  acid,  and  again  wash  well  with 
water. 

Prop,,  ^c.  Dracine  has  a  line  red  color ;  is 
tasteless,  inodorous,  flexible,  and  fuses  at  131°  F. 
The  most  remarkable  property  is,  that  the  smallest 
Quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  filtering-paper, 
may  be  detected  by  sulphate  of  dracine,  the  yellow 
color  instantly  turning  red. 

DRAGON'S  BLOOD,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep.  Shellac  4  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  from  the  fire, 
and  add  Canada  balsam  5  oz. ;  and  coarsely-pow- 
dered gum  benzoin  2  oz. ;  when  well  mixed,  stir  in 
red  sandera  wood  and  Venetian  red,  (both  in  fine 
powder,)  of  each  1  lb. ;  blend  well  together,  and 
form  into  sticks. 

Remarks.  The  above  may  be  distinguished  from 
genuine  dragon's  blood,  by  its  partial  solubility  in 
lioohoL    It  makes,  however,  a  very  fine  colored 


powder,  but  for  vatnishoB  is  better  without  the  Ve- 
netian red. 

DRAUGHT.  Syn,  Haustus,  (Lot.)  la  Phab- 
MACT :  a  single  dose  of  liquid  medicine.  Dreoghfti 
are  almost  exclusively  extemporaneous,  and  difiSer 
from  mixtures  only  in  quantity.  They  are  gener- 
ally dispensed  in  two-ounce  vials. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTACID.  Syn,  Hauotub  A»- 
TACiDus.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  Compound  UDCturs 
of  cardamoms  f  3j ;  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  mag- 
neeia  (fluid  magnema)  f  Six ;  mix. 

II.  (Thomson.)  a.  Magnesia  3j ;  peppenniiil 
water  f  Jiss ;  tincture  of  orange-peel  f  3j  ;  mix.  In 
heartburn,  and  acidity  of  the  stomach. 

b.  Liquor  of  ammonia  16  drops ;  alni<n]d  mix- 
ture f3ij  ;  laudanum  10  drops.  In  acidities  of  tlia 
primte  vim,  2  or  3  times  daily. 

III.  Carbonate  of  soda  30  grs. ;  compound  in- 
fusion of  gentian  and  water,  of  each  f3vj ;  tinctun 
of  hops  nj ;  mix.  In  dyspepsia,  heartburn,  &Cf 
twice  a  day. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTI-EME  TIC.  Syn.  Hai» 
Tus  Anti-Emeticus  RrviERL  (P.  Cod.)  Prep 
Bicarbonate  of  potassa  Sas;  water  fjiij;  lemon 
sirup  f ^  ;  lemon  juice  fjss ;  mix,  and  cork  secmre- 
ly  in  a  strong  bottle. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTISEPTIC.  Prep.  (Cofljer.) 
Decoction  of  yellow  cinchona  baurk  f^  ;  laudanum 
5  drops ;  spirit  of  pimento  f3ij ;  mix.  In  putrid 
fevers,  gangrene,  &c. 

DRAUGHT,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Prep.  L 
(Collier.)  Tincture  of  castor  f3j  ;  sulphuric  ether 
10  drops  ;  peppermint  water  f^iss  ;  mix.  In  fa]^ 
teria,  and  that  species  of  irregular  muscular  action 
dependent  on  debility. 

II.  (Thomson.)  a.  Musk  mixture  fSxiv  ;  liquoc 
of  ammonia  16  drops  ;  tincture  of  castor  f3j ;  sirup 
of  poppies  f3ss  ;  mix.  Three  or  four  times  daily, 
in  hysteria  and  convulsive  afiections,  after  the 
bowels  have  been  well  cleared  out. 

b.  Oil  of  aniseed  10  drops ;  magnesia  20  gis. ; 
tincture  of  senna  f3tj;  peppermint  water  l3z; 
mix.     In  flatulence  and  apaams  of  the  stomach. 

DRAUGHT,  APERIENT.  I.  {Hausttu  ape- 
riens  niger,  Paris.)  Infusion  of  senna  f^ ;  tinc- 
tures of  senna  and  jalap,  of  each  f3j ;  tartrate  of 
potash  3j ;  sirup  of  senna  f3j ;  mix. 

II.  {Haustus  aperiens  effervescent.  Dr.  Young.) 
Prep.  Crjnitals  of  carbonate  of  soda  Sims ;  water 
8  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  3iij  ;  mix,  in  a  soda-watet 
bottle,  and  cork  instantly.  It  should  be  drunk 
while  efi[ervescing. 

III.  (Seidlitx.)     Sesquicarbonate   of  soda   54 
grs. ;  potasrio-tartrate  of  soda  2  dr. ;  water  6  oz. 
dissolve,  and  add  tartaric  acid  40  grs. 

DRAUGHT,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  HAcsra 
Aromaticus  cum  Rheo.  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Aro- 
matic confection  3j. ;  infusion  of  liiubarb  and  cin- 
namon-water, of  each,  f3vj ;  mix.  In  diarrfacea, 
dLc. 

DRAUGHT,  ASTRINGENT.  Prep.  I.  (Dr. 
Paris.)  Chalk  mixture  ^iss ;  laudanum  1 5  drops ; 
tincture  of  catechu  f3j  ;  mix.  Both  this  and  the 
last  are  excellent  in  diarrhoea,  after  tlie  bowels 
have  been  first  cleared  out  with  a  purgative.  Ons 
may  be  taken  after  each  motion. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Extract  of  logwood  IS  gis.; 
cinnamon  water  f3xv ;  tmcture  of  catechu  f3|. 
In  diarrbcea,  dysentery,  &c. ;  as  last 
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L  SasafraB  cliijM  1  Uk  ;  ginger  bruifled  4  oz. ; 
p 3 gallons;  ammer  anUI  redaced  to  d  gal- 
I  then  add  treacle  16  Iba.,  rectified  apirits  7 
L^  laudanum  1  pint 

L  Opium  ^  oz. ;  treacle  5  Iba. ;  boiling  water 
Doa ;  diaaolve,  and  add  rectified  spirit  )  pint ; 
(nflBafras  ^  dir. ;  doves,  mustard  seed,  of  each 
l;  corianders  and  caraway  seeds,  of  each  1  dr. ; 
k  for  a  week* 

f.  Caraway,  conanden,  and  aniseed,  o£  each 
water  6  gallons ;  distil  5  jpillons,  and  add 
28  Iba ;  mix,  then  add  laudanum  1  quart, 
^  of  sassafras  1  oz.  previously  dissolved  in 
~  spirit  1  gallon. 

nk$.  The  above  forms  hxe  those  commonly 
in  the  drug  trade.  This  cordial  is  ^uodyne 
LBaicotJc,  and  is  commonly  given  to  children 
Ned  with  wind  or  colic.  Its  frequent  and  ex- 
^e  nse  has  sent  many  infanta  prematurely  to 
gniTe.  Gray  says,  **Itt9  chiefiy  used  to  pre- 
fthe  crying  of  children  in  pain  or  ttarving" 
I  dose  is  I  of  a  teaspoonful  and  upwards,  ac- 
niir  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
)0RD1AL,  GOUT.  Prep,  Rhubarb,  senna, 
bnder  seed,  sweet  fennel  seed,  and  cochineal, 
■ch  2  oz. ;  liquorice  root  and  saffron,  of  each  1 
\  nisins  ^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gal- 
^digest  for  14  days.  Used  in  gout  and  rheu- 
fBBL  Dote,  1  tablespoonful  to  ^  oz.  It  is 
static  and  slightly  laxative. 
PORDIAL,  HORSE.  Prep,  Compound  tinc- 
I  of  benzoin  1  pint;  compound  spirit  of  ammo- 
^  and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix ; 
^^it  up  in  Batoman*s  bottles,  and  seal  them. 
')RDIAL  LEMON.  Prep,  Digert  2  oz. 
of  fresh  and  dried  lemon  peel,  and  1  oz.  of 
orange  peel  in  1  gallon  of  proof  spirit  for  a 
;  strain  with  expression,  add  clear  soft  water 
Nuce  it  to  the  desired  strength,  and  lump  su- 
^)in  the  proportion  of  2}  lbs.  to  9  lbs.  to  the  gal- 
^  Hie  addition  of  a  little  orange-flower  or  lose- 
ter  improves  it 

pORDIAL,  LOVAGE.  Prep,  Fresh  zoots  of 
^  2  oz. ;  fresh  roots  of  celery  and  sweet  fen- 
Mf  each  1  oz. ;  essential  oil  of  caraway  i  oz. ; 
m  spirit  3  gallons ;  digest  for  7  days,  add  wa- 
f  i  gallon ;  distU  off  2^  gallons ;  add  water  to 
ue  it  of  the  desired  strength,  and  sweeton  with 
I  ni^.  To  the  above  ingredients  some  per- 
*  add,  before  distUlation,  }  oz.  of  fresh  valerian 
Ji  and  1  drachm  of  oil  of  savine. 
CORDIAL,  NERVOUS.  (Brodum's.)  Prep, 
Bctares  of  gentian,  calumba,  cardamoms,  and 
||c«>na,  compound  spirits  of  lavender,  and  steel 
i^X^  ^^b  equal  parts.  Tonic  and  stomachic. 
^ORDUL,  ORANGE.  Like  lemon  coidiaU 
a^freah  orange  peel  to  the  gallon. 
WRDUL,  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  Spoetb- 
wjCotDUL.  Eao  DB  Chassbum.  Pr«|i.  Add 
H«Q  oH  of  peppermint  2  oz.  to  rectified  spirit  of 
^  \?^^*  agitato  well  in  a  corked  bottle,  ca- 
^of  holding  3  pints  or  mors,  then  pour  It  into 
***  having  a  capacity  of  upwards  of  100  gal- 
JJI^dd  36  gallons  of  perfectly  whito  and  fla- 
"^  pniof  spirit,  agitato  well  for  10  minutes, 
^wd2cwt  of  the  best  refined  lump  sugar, 
"]|J^y  disaotved  in  twice  its  weight  of  pure 
■••d  rain  water;  rummage  well,  and  further 
■  "Qfficient  clear  rain  water  to  make  up  the 


whole  quantity  to  exactly  100  gallons ;  agam  rum* 
mage  well ;  add  2  oz.  alum,  dusolved  in  1  quart  of 
rain  water,  and  a  third  time  agitato  for  15  min- 
utes, after  which  put  in  the  bung  and  let  it  stand 
for  a  fortnight,  when  it  will  be  fit  for  sale. 

RemarkSi  The  abovp  produces  a  beautiful  arti- 
cle, provided  the  oil  of  peppermint  be  of  good 
quality,  the  sugar  double  refined  and  stove-dried, 
and  the  cask  one  that  will  not  g^ve  color.  To 
ensure  the  firet^  the  oil  should  be  purchased  of 
some  known  respectoble  dealer.  That  prepared 
at  Mitoham,  Surrey,  and  hence  called  "  Mitcham 
oil  of  peppermint"  is  not  only  the  strongest  but 
best  flavored,  and  though  more  than  double  the 
price  of  the  foreign  oil,  is,  in  the  long  run,  ninch 
the  cbeapest  The  ougar  should  be  sufficiently 
pure  to  dissirfve  in  a  wine  glassful  of  clear  soft 
water,  without  injuring  its  transparency,  and  the 
cask  should  be  a  fre&-emi»tied  gin  pipe,  or  one 
properly  prepared  for  gin,  as  if  it  give  color  it  will 
spoil  the  cordial.  If  Uiese  particulafs  be  attended 
to,  the  product  will  be  a  clear  traneparerU  liquor 
as  soon  as  made,  and  will  not  require  fining ;  but 
should  there  be  the  slightest  opacity,  some  alum 
may  be  added  as  above,  which  will  clear  it  down. 
Sohie  persons  add  more  oil  of  peppermint,  others 
less,  than  the  quantity  I  have  ordered,  but  this,  as 
well  as  the  weight  of  sugar,  must  depend  upon  tlie 
tasto  of  the  purchasers,  and  the  price  the  liquor  is 
to  be  sold  at  The  product  is  100  gallons  of  cor- 
dial at  64  u.  p.,  which  is  the  strongest  iisually  sent 
out  A  similar  plan  may  be  followed  for  the  mauu- 
facture  of  any  other  cordial  liquor,  the  same  prin- 
ciples and  operations  being  common  to  all. 

CORDIAL,  Sir  WALTER  RALEIGH'S. 
Syn,  Sir  W.  RAUStGH^s  Confection.  AaoMATiq 
no.  Prep.  Fresh  summits  of  rosemary  and  juni- 
per berries,  of  each  1  lb. ;  cardamom  seeds,  zedoa- 
ry,  iuid  saffruu,  of  each  \  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1^  gal- 
lons; digest  for  a  fortnight,  express  and  strain; 
evaporate  to  2^  lbs.  and  add  Gascoigne*s  powder 
1  lb. ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each  2  oz. ;  cloves 
1  oz.,  white  sugar  2  lbs.,  mix  well  together. 

Rewiarks,  The  above  formula  is  that  for  the 
original  aromatic  confection.  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh's own  receipt  was  far  more  complicated. 

CORDIAL,  SPORTSMAN'S.  Syn,  Eau  dk 
Chassbuxs.  Prep,  Peppermint  water  and  recti- 
fied spuits  of  wme,  of  each  1  pint ;  lump  sugar  ^ 
lb.  Dissolve  the  sugar  in  the  water  and  add  it  to 
the  spirit. 

CORDIAL,  WARNER'S.  Prep,  Rhubarb 
S ;  senna  Jiss ;  saffiron  3j ;  liquorice  root  3tv ;  rai- 
sins lb.  j ;  recUfied  spirit  lb.  iij :  digest  for  a  fort- 
night   Laxa^ve. 

COREu  Syn,  Corkxe.  The  lichen  omphalodes 
made  into  balls.    Used  to  dye  wool. 

CORKS.  The  common  practice  of  emplojring 
inferior  corks  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the 
mouths  of  bottles^  is  often  productive  of  considera- 
ble loss,  from  the  air  being  only,  partially  excluded, 
and  the  contents  suffering  in  consequence.  I  once 
aaw  a  laige  **  bin**  of  valuable  wine  become,  m 
less  than  a  year,  little  better  than  sour  Cape,  from 
the  parsimony  of  its  owner  on  this  point,  and  I  have 
frequently  had  to  regret  the  loss  of  valuable  chem« 
ical  preparations  from  a  similar  cause.  The  besi 
oorks  are  those  called  *'  velvet  corke"  and  of  th< 
the  finest  qualities  are  imported  from  Trance. 
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CORNS.  Round,  horny,  cntaneooi  extnber- 
■ncea,  with  eantnl  noclei,  very  motHiw^  «t  the 
bue,  arinngf  from  eontmoed  pretBuie  over  the  pfo- 
jeetkm  of  the  bonee,  from  tight  or  itiff  ahoes  or 
boots.  Gome  are  of  two  kmcb,  bard  and  soft.  The 
former  grow  on  the  exposed  portions  of  the  joints, 
the  tatter  between  the  toes. 

Treat  Fint  soak  the  feet  m  wwrm  water  for  a 
few  minates,  then  paro  the  eoras  as  dose  as  poari- 
Ue  with  a  •harp  knife,  taking  cars  not  to  make 
them  bleed.  They  may  now  be  toached  over 
with  a  little  lanar  caustic,  or  nitric  acid.  The  for- 
mer is  used  by  merely  nibbing  it  on  the  comr, 
previously  tligitly  moistened  with  water ;  the  lat- 
ter by  moistening  them  with  it,  by  means  of  a  strip 
of  wood,  or  preferably  a  rod  of  pass.    This  treat- 


ment adopted  every  other  day  for  10  or  12  days, 
accompanied  by  the  use  of  eoft,  loose  whoee,  will 
generally  effect  a  cure.  Concentrated  acetic  acid 
may  be  used  instead  of  nitiic  acid,  and  is  preferred 
by  some  persons  from  not  staining  the  akin,  but  it 
is  less  actire,  and  requires  to  be  more  fluently 
applied.  It  has  been  recommended  to  remove 
large  corns  by  ligatures  of  silk,  applied  as  close 
to  the  base  as  possible,  and  tightened  daily  un- 
til they  drop  off;  but  this  plan  itf  tedious,  and  is 
not  always  successful  Another  mode  of  extirpa- 
tion is  the  application  of  a  small  blister,  which  will 
frequently  raise  them  with  the  skin  out  of  their 
beds.  In  this  case  the  exposed  surface  must  be 
dressed  with  a  little  simple  omtment  Soft  corns 
may  also  be  easily  removed  by  applying  ivy  leaf 
previously  soaked  in  strong  vinegar,  changing  the 
piece  every  morning;  or  by  placing  a  dressing  of 
soap  cerate,  spread  on  a  bit  of  lint  or  old  rag,  be- 
tween the  toes.  One  of  the  simplest  and  best  rem- 
edies for  hard  corns,  and  which  has  lately  received 
the  sanotkm  of  high  medical  authority,  is  to  wear 


upon  the  toe  or  part  afieeted  a  small  eiicnlar^ 
of  soft  leather,  or  stiil  better,  a  piece  of  ama 
spread  with  diachylon  or  other  emoliieBt  pla 
and  havinga  hole  cut  m  its  centre  the  me  «f 
com.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  By  this  means  the  pni 
of  the  boot  or  shoe  is  equalized,  and  the  eon  j 
tected. 

PreoomHotu  Hub  eousists  m  keepisf  tlw 
clean,  by  frequent  abhitionB  with  wann  water, 
the  use  of  easy,  soft  ehoeo  or  boots.  MTitlioat 
latter  precaution,  corns  will  generally  retm,  i 
after  they  appear  to  hare  been  perfectly  mse 

CORNS,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  FOR. 
(Lotion.)  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz.,  ^Hiit  4  oi. ;  dial 
Moirten  the  com  with  this  lotion  every  mm 
and  evening. 

IL  (Powder,)   Savine  leares  3  oi. ;  verfigi 
OS. ;  red  precipitate  ^  oz. ;  all  in  powder.  Mix. 
plied  by  meansof  a  piece  of  rag  to  the  corn  nigi 

III.  (Plaster.)  White  cfiaehylon  and  ji 
rosin,  of  each  2  oz. ;  melt  and  add  iinely-powdi 
verdigris  1  oz.  For  use,  spread  it  on  psper,  A 
or  leather,  and  apply  a  small  piece  to  the  coo. 

CORN  SOLVENT,  SIR  H.  DAVY'S.  F 
Potash  2  parts,  salt  aorrel  1  part;  eaeh  in 
powder.    Mix  and  lay  a  small  qaantity  on 
com  for  four  or  five  successive  nights,  biodoif  i 
with  a  rag.    

CORRECTING  PROOFS.  (IkTtpoou!! 
The  operation  of  marking  on  the  proof  ebeelf  I 
work  any  enxus  of  orthography,  punctnatioa, 
rangement,  or  lan^age,  they  may  contaio,  i 
also  any  alterations  that  may  appear  mem 
The  following  specimen  will  explain  the  dmH 
generally  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  withal 
attention  will  enable  any  person  to  nperiiiM 
work  through  the  press,  as  far,  at  lea^  ■ 
pends  upon  the  correctioii  of  the  prooft: 
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^^       As  the  vine,  which  has  long 

^  twined  its  graceful  foliage 

7  about  the  oak/  and  been 

lifted  by  it  into  sunshine,  will 

Hf  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rift 

V^y  ed   by    the    thunderO^oll, 

0  cling    round/    it   with    its 

Jim 


caressing  tendrils,  and  bind 

/\it8     shattered  boughs  up) 
so  is  it  /^ordered]^beautifuU^ 

by  i^rovidence,  that  woman, 


^y  who  is  the  mere  depend  ^itt 
and  ornament  of  man  in  ^sub- 
happier  hours,  should  ^  his 
stay  and  solace^ 


^ 

1 


When  smitten  by 
sudden    calamity/  winding 

herself  I!  into  the  rugged 

recesses  of  his  ^ture,  ten- 
derly supporting  the  droop- 
ii^g  Jhsad-^  ftnd  binding  up 
M^  the  broken  heart     [  It  also 
^y  is  j>^interesting  to  notice  how 


^ 


\/M: 


some  MINDS  seem  almost  to 


create  themselves,  springing 

up  unde^A  >  ftnd  working  their 
^  solitary  butiirresistible  way, /i^ 
^  ^through /a  thousand  obsta- 
cles/ /Nature  seems,  &c. 


V 
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TkM  Mifi«  corrected : 

Am  the  vine,  which  has  longr  twined  its  greeeful 
foUaffe  aboat  the  oak,  and  been  lifted  by  it  intt 
sunshine,  will,  when  the  hardy  plant  is  rifted  by 
the  thunderbolt,  c^g  round  it  with  its  caretfnne 
tendrils,  and  bind  up  its  shattered  boughs,  so  is  it 
beautifully  ordered  by  Providence,  that  WOMAN, 
who  is  the  mere  dependant  and  ornament  of 
man  in  his  happier  hours,  should  be  his  stay  and 
solace  when  smitten  by  sudden  calamity ;  winding 
herself  into  the  rugged  recesMs  of  his  nature,  ten- 
derly supporting  &q  drooping  head,  and  bindmg 
up  the  broken  heart 

It  also  is  interesting  to  notice  how  same  minds 
seem  almost  to  create  thkmskltbs,  springing  up 
under  every  disadvantage,  and  workmg  their  "  sol- 
itary but  irresistible  way,"  through  a  &ousand  ob- 
stacles.   Nature  seems,  dee 

lavno. 

ExplmnaiUm  of  the  marko . 

1.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  m  italico, 

2.  When  a  letter  is  turned  upside  down. 

3.  The  substitution  of  a  comma  for  another  point 
or  letter. 

,4.  The  insertion  of  a  hyphen ;  also  marked  -/ 

5.  When  letters  should  be  dose  together. 

6.  When  a  letter  or  word  is  to  be  omitted. 

7.  When  a  word  is  to  be  changed  to  Roman. 

8.  9.  Two  methock  of  marking  a  transposition ; 
when  there  are  eev'eral  words  to  be  transposed, 
and  they  are  much  intermixed,  it  is  a  common 
plan  to  number  them,  and  to  put  the  usual  mark 
in  the  margin. 

10.  Substitution  of  a  capital  for  a  smaU  letter. 

11.  When  a  word  n  to  be  changed  from  small 
letters  to  capitals. 

12.  The  transpoation  of  letters  in  a  word. 

13.  The  substitution  of  one  word  for  another. 

14.  When  a  word  or  letter  is  to  be  inserted. 

15.  When  a  paragraph  occutb  improperly. 

16.  The  insertion  <tf  a  semicolon. 

17.  When  a  space  or  quadrat  stands  up,  and  is 
seen  along  with  the  type. 

18.  When  letters  c^  a  wrong  fount  are  used. 

19.  When  words  crossed  off  are  to  remain. 

5M).  The  maik  for  a  paragraph,  when  its  oom- 
mencement  has  been  neglected.  Sometimes  th» 
sign  [,  or  T, or  the  word  **  break"  is  used,  instead 
of  the  syllables  **  Now  Par." 

21.  for  the  insertion  of  a  space  whea  omitted. 

22.  To  change  capitals  to  small  letteis. 

28.  To  change  small  letters  to  small  capttab. 

24.  When  liMS  or  words  are  not  straight. 

25,  26.  The  insertion  of  inverted  eommas.  TIm 
apostiMkho  is  amilarly  marked. 

27.  The  uisertion  of  a  period  when  cnitted,  or 
m  piaoe  of  another  pomt  or  letter. 

28.  SubstitotkMi  of  one  letter  for  another. 

29.  The  method  of  marking  an  smJMion  or  in* 
otttioa  whan  too  long  to  the  Mb  margin. 
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eient  to  permit  of  the  body  floating  with  the  mouth 
and  nostrils  free  for  respiration,  provided  the  face 
be  turned  upwards,  or  the  head  thrown  back,  so 
that  the  greater  portion  of  the  latter  may  be  im- 
me»ed,  and  its  weight  sostamed  by  the  water.  It 
is  also  a  well  known  fact,  that  if  a  peison  throw 
himself  into  the  water,  the  body  will  rapidly  rise  to 
the  surface  and  assume  nearly  the  erect  position, 
and  that  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  dowa  to  a  lit- 
tle below  the  eyes,  will  remain  above  the  surface. 
This  position  is  occasioned  by  the  greater  density 
of  the  legs  and  thighs  compared  to  that  of  the 
chest,  which  acts  as  a  species  of  float  or  buoy  to 
the  rest  of  the  body.  In  this  situation,  howevjer, 
it  would  of  course  be  found  impossible  to  breathe, 
but  if  the  head  be  thrown  back,  so  that  the  face 
may  become  the  exposed  portion,  as  before  men- 
tioned, respiration  may  be  carried  on  without  in- 
convenience. 

The  tntth  of  the  above  I  have  frequently  de- 
monstrated in  practice ;  I  found  that  at  each  in* 
9piration  a  larger  portion  of  the  face  became  ex- 
posed, and  at  each  exptration,  the  water  rose  very 
nearly  to  the  comers  of  the  mouth,  but  still  not 
sufficiently  high  to  run  into  it,  unless  a  forced  and 
hurried  respiration  was  purposely  had  recourse  to. 
Thus  a  continual  rising  and  sinking  of  the  body 
takes  place,  and  these  motions  are  s)»nclirououB 
with  the  inflations  and  contractions  of  the  lungs. 
When  a  hand  and  part  of  the  forearm  is  raimd 
above  the  water,  the  face  becomes  instantly  im- 
mersed. From  tlie  above  it  ap{>ears  evident,  that 
if  a  person  fait  into  the  water,  and  exercise  but 
common  presence  of  mind,  he  may  readily  float 
for  some  time,  or  until  assistance  can  reach  him, 
even  though  he  be  not  able  to  swim.  Unfortu* 
nately,  however,  the  state  of  alarm  and  agitation 
into  which  persons  are  thrown  on  falling  into  the 
water,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  general  means 
which  should  be  resorted  to  in  such  an  emergency, 
•8  well  as  want  of  presence  of  mind,  lead  them  to 
neglect  those  obvious  measures  that  are  essential 
to  their  preservation.  Persons  suddenly  sabmerged 
in  the  water  should  endeavor  to  preserve  them- 
selves as  collected  as  possible,  and  should  avoid 
splashing  and  throwing  themselves  about,  as  this 
will  naturally  increase  the  danger.  They  should 
allow  the  body  to  assume  its  natural  position,  and 
if  they  cannot  swim,  should  patiently  wait  until 
assistance  be  afforded  them.  Another  point  which 
should  be  remembered  by  every  penon  under  such 
'eircumstences  is,  that  there  is  always  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  residual  air  in  the  lungs  in  a  neariy 
deoxidized  state,  and  that  if  this  be  expelled  by 
two  or  three  forced  inspirations,  and  a  deep  inspira- 
tion be  then  taken,  a  larger  quantity  of  vital  air 
will  be  introduced  to  the  lungs,  and  the  blood  will 
continue  aiUnied  for  a  proportionally  longer  time, 
and  consequently  a  longer  period  will  elapse  be* 
fore  another  inspiration  will  be  required.  It  will  be 
found,  that  if,  in  tho  ordinary  coorse  of  breadiing, 
we  suddenly  hold  our  breath,  we  shall  only  be  able 
to  do  so  for  a  space  of  time  varying  from  SO  to  30 
•econds ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  prepare  our- 
selves by  taking  two  or  three  forced  inspirations, 
mod  then  take  a  full  Inspiration,  we  may  remain 
Idt  1^  or  2  minutes  before  a  second  attempt  at  res- 
pkatkm  need  be  mtde.  This  is  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  pearl  fiaben,  and  other  diveii  who  are  re- 


markable for  regaining  beneath  tha  surface  of  At 
water  for  some  time.  A  person  in  danger  of  ~  * 
wreck,  or  expecting  immediate  submenum  in 
other  situation,  should  have  recourse  to  this 
od,  as  it  would  permit  the  breath  to  be  held 
the  body  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water, 
would  prevent  the  dreadful  effects  of  attemptiiif 
respiration  while  the  mouth  is  covered  with  that 
fluid. 

The  writer  of  this  article  neariy  lost  his  life  a 
few  years  since,  from  not  exercising  the  preeaa- 
tioiis  which  he  is  now  recommending  to  oCbett. 
He  had  been  swimming  for  about  a  quarter  of  aa 
hour,  as  was  his  daily  custom  at  the  period  alladcd 
to,  and  was  returning  to  the  bank,  when  a 
of  paralysis  seized  both  extremities,  and 
of  preserving  his  presence  of  miud,  aud  patioHllj 
waiting  until  the  fit  went  off,  he  exhausted  him- 
self in  fruitless  endeavors  to  reach  the  hnd.  Tin 
result  was,  that  after  a  few  vain  struggles  he  aiuik, 
and  vividly  present  to  his  mind,  even  at  this  ma- 
ment,  are  the  feelings  he  then  experienced.  The 
recollection  of  a  comrade  that  was  drowned  a  few 
days  before,  near  the  same  spot,  and  the  convie- 
tion  of  inevitable  death,  passed  across  his  mind  Ifks 
an  electric  shock, — life,  death,  and  eternity — tfaa 
dread  of  leaving  his  friends  in  ignorance  of  hai  £ate^ 
aud  a  thousand  other  subjects,  were  idealized  in  a 
moment,  and  were  fbllowed  by  others  in 
and  rapid  succession.  Space  and  time  seemed 
nihilated. — they  presented  no  visible  horizon  to  the 
mind's  eye, — all  was  present, — all  the  evenla  of 
life  seemed  collected  and  perfoniiin^  at  the 
moment — as  in  a  day-dream,  where  mdividaal 
tinctnea  is  blended  with  general  confusion, 
pleasing  state  of  mental  serenity  ensued  ;  the 
pect  gradually  changed,  and  surrounding  space 
seemed  covered  with  verdure  of  the  softest  gpoeat, 
and  illuminated  with  green  liglit  of  the  moat  sab- 
dued  tone,  which  gradually  faded  into  twilight, 
and — here  consciousness  ceased.  During  the  whole 
of  this  time,  which  occupied  about  3^  minutes,  nc 
great  bodily  suffering  was  experienced  ;  after  the 
first  sensations  of  suffocation  were  passed,  none  at 
all  are  recollected  to  have  been  felt.  Many  yean 
have  now  passed  over  Rince  the  occurrence  of  tha 
accident  above  alluded  to,  but  though  thne  has 
erased  from  the  memory  of  the  writer  many  erenls 
of  more  recent  date,  and  with  a  busy  hand  has 
scattered  trials  and  afflictions  in  his  path,  yet  tha 

incidents  that  occurred  on  the  morning  of 1 

still  occasionally  start  up  before  the  mind,  aa  dis- 
tinctly as  the  doings  of  yesterday. 

Treatment  of  persons  apparently    drowned. 
The  first  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  animal 
heat    For  this  purpose,  the  wet  clothes  are  to  be 
removed  without  delay,  and  the  body,  after 
well  dried,  is  to  be  surrounded  with  waim 
Tlie  heat  should  at  firet  be  moderate,  and  gently 
increased.     In  the  absence  of  a  warm-air  bath^ 
the  body  should  be  laid  in  a  well-heated  bed  or 
blankets,  and  bottles  of  hot  water  laid  to  the  feet 
and  armpits.    A  warming-pan  or  heated  farina 
should  be  passed  over  the  body,  or  gentle  Meticm. 
exeroised  with  other  warm  substances:     Meai^ 
while,  continual  though  gentle  attempts  should  ba 
made  to  excite  respiration  artificially ;  and,  if  tfaa 
apparatta  be  at  hand,  slight  shocks  of  electricity 
■hoold  be  kept  up  at  t:e  same  time.    If  tfaaiv  ba 
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nfidar  eouw,  but  it  is  oftea  prodnctiTe  of  most 
serious  oenseqaences,  by  siiperiiiducuig  the  inflam- 
matioD  of  somo  organ,  or  laying  the  ^ondation  of 
phthiris. 

CoQgh  is  sometimes  attended  by  oopioiu  expec- 
toration, and  at  other  times  exists  without  any ;  it 
has  hence  been  disting^nished  into  moiat  or  nmeotu 
eoogfa,  and  dry  cough. 

Treat,  The  treatment  of  common  catarrhal 
eoQgh  ooosisti  in  allaying  the  irritation  as  much 
as  poMUe,  by  demulcents  and  expectorants,  as 
modlaginous  drinks  and  lozenges,  which  act  apon 
the  ^Mb,  and  sympathetically  upon  the  trachea 
and  bronchis.  Among  the  first  may  be  men- 
tioned, almond  miJk,  bctfley  water,  refined  Spanish 
joiee,  gum  arabic,  and  a  mixture  of  the  last  two 
made  into  lozenges ;  among  the  second,  the  most 
innocent  and  oonyenient  is  ipecacuanha,  in  the 
shape  of  losenges,  2  or  3  of  which  may  be  sucked 
whraerer  the  cough  is  troublesome.  A  light  diet 
ibould  be  adopted,  the  bowels  kept  slightly  re- 
laxed by  mild  aperients,  and  a  mild  and  equable 
temperature  sought  as  much  as  possible.  When 
this  plan  does  not  succeed,  recourse  may  be  had 
to  an  emetic,  followed  by  small  doses  of  Dover's 
powders,  and  extract  or  tincture  of  henbane,  or 
qoill  piU.  When  a  cough  is  troublesome  at  night, 
and  unattended  with  fever,  a  small  dose  of  lauda- 
Bom,  or  tincture  of  henbane,  taken  on  going  to 
iMt,  will  generally  piocuie  sleep.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  d^  cough  the  more  stimulating  expecto- 
rants are  useful,  as  gariic,  ammoniacum,  styrae, 
and  benzoin,  combing  with  narcotics  and  seda- 
tnres,  as  henbane,  hemlock,  and  (^um.  A  dia- 
phoretic opiate  is  also  very  useful,  especially  in 
the  cough  of  old  people. 

COrn^H,  POPULAR  REMEDIES  ¥OTL 
L  {Draughts.)  a.  Sirup  of  poppies  1  dessert- 
ipoonfnl ;  antimonial  wine  20  ^ops ;  mix  for  a 
dose,  to  be  taken  in  a  little  warm  tea  on  going  to 
bed.  b.  Laudanum  30  drops ;  vmegar  and  honey, 
•f  each,  a  dessert-spoonful ;  Ipecacuanha  wine  35 
drops ;  mix  for  one  dose,  as  last 

IL  (Emulsion,)  Milk  of  almonds  4  os. ;  sirup 
of  squills  and  tolu}  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose.  A 
taUespoonful  every  2  hours. 

IIL  {Mixtures,)  a.  Tmcture  of  toln  ^  oz. ; 
wegoric  elixir  and  tincture  of  squills,  of  each, 
i  oz. ;  sirup  of  white  poppies  1  oz. ;  mix.  Dose, 
I  ieaspoonfnl  in  bariey  water,  whenever  the  cough 
is  troublesome,  b.  Milk  of  ammoniacum  4  oz. ; 
■n^  of  squills  2  oz. ;  mix.  A  taUespoonful  3  or 
4  times  daily,  for  the  oouffh  of  old  persons,  c. 
f9r.  Munro*s.)  Plaregoric  $  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether 
and  tincture  of  tolu,  of  each,  \  oz. ;  mix.  Dose, 
A  teaspooofixl  night  -and  morning,  or  when  the 
cough  is  tiooblesome,  in  a  little  warm  water,  d. 
{Dr.  RadeUff's,)  Simp  of  poppies,  sirup  of  sqnflhi, 
and  paregoric,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix.  Dose,  As 
hst. 

COUMARINE.  The  fiagrant  volatile  prind- 
ple  of  the  tonka  bean,  the  diiSera  odorata  of  Wfl- 
deaow.  It  is  dissolved  out  by  ether,  and  purified 
by  aloohoL    It  cryitallzes  hi  small  priims. 

COWHAGE.  jS^n.  CowiTOK.  DoLionMtvntM, 
Tlie  down  which  jrrows  upon  the  pods  of  the  mu- 
ana  prariens.  (DoUchos  pruriens.)  It  occasions 
vUent  itehmg,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the 
Ain,  uddeb  can  only  be  allayed  by  a  aoliitioB  of 
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given  vitriol  or  oO.    It  «i  firequently  administered . 
as  a  vermifuge,  made  into  a  confection,  by  ecrapmg 
the  hair  off  a  pod  into  treacle,  sirup,  or  honey,  for 
a  morning  dose,  which  is  repeated  f<Hr  3  or  4  suc- 
cessive days,  followed  by  a  brisk  purge. 

COWS,  MILCH,  (CHOICE  OF.)  As  to  a 
chnce  of  breeds  for  a  private  family,  none  in  Eng- 
land, (says  Mr.  Lawrence,)  probably  combine  so 
many  advantages  as  the  Suffolk  duu-cows.  They 
excel  both  in  quantity  and  quality  of  milk ;  they 
feed  well  after  they  become  barren ;  they  are  small- 
sized,  and  polled  or  hornless ;  the  last  a  great  con- 
venience. The  horns  of  cows  which  butt  and  gore 
others,  should  be  immediately  broad  tipped.  There 
is  a  breed  of  polled  Yorkshire,  or  Holdemess  cows, 
some  of  them  of  middling  size,  great  'milkers,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  use  of  families,  where  a  great 
quantity  of  milk  is  required,  and  where  price  is  no 
object,  and  food  in  plenty.  If  richer  milk  and  a 
comparison  of  the  two  famous  breeds  be  d^red, 
one  of  each  may  be  sdected,  namely,  the  last  men- 
tioned, and  the  other  of  the  midland  county,  or 
long-homed  species.  Color  is  so  far  no  object, 
that  neither  a  good  cow  nor  a  good  horse  can  be 
of  a  bad  color;  nevertheless,  in  an  ornamental 
view,  the  sheeted  and  pied  stock  of  the  Yorkshire 
shorthorns  make  a  picturesque  figure  in  the 
grounds. 

The  Aldemey  cows  yield  rich  milk  upon  less 
food  than  larger  stock,  but  are  seldom  large  milk- 
en,  and  are  particularly  scanty  of  produce  in  the 
winter  season.  They  are,  besides,  worth  little  or 
nothing  as  barreners,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
small  size,  but  their  inaptitude  to  talib  on  fat,  and 
the  ordinary  quality  of  their  beef. 

Feeding,  There  is  nothing  equal  to  rich  pastn- 
rage  for  milch  cows,  but  at  such  seasons,  and  du- 
ring such  weather  that  this  cannot  be  procured, 
good  hay,  with  turnips,  carrots,  potatoes,  or  man- 
gel-wurzel, must  be  given  instead,  along  with  a 
sufiicient  quantity  of  clean  water.  The  principal 
cowkeepers  of  the  metropolis  have  dairy-farms  in 
the  suburbs,  where  the  animals  are  turned  out  » 
portion  of  every  day  in  the  year,  except  during: 
heavy  rains,  or  when  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow.  They  are  also  well  supplied  with  brewers^ 
grains,  tares,  beet-root,  &c.,  and  great  care  is^ 
taken  that  they  get  fhssh  air,  and  exercise  suffi- 
cient for  their  health.  Such  cows  yield  a  large 
quantity  of  wholesome  milk,  very  difierent  to  mudi. 
that  is  sold  in  London,  obtained  from  cows  kept 
in  stables,  cellars,  and  other  confined  situations, 
and  which  are  seldom  supplied  with  green  food.  It 
has  lately  been  shown  by  Bonssingault,  that  man- 
gel-wurzel, so  commonly  used  for  feeding  cattle, 
is  insufficient  as  an  article  of  food.'  He  found  that 
a  cow  fed  on  this  substance  ceases  to  give  her  usual 
quantity  of  milk,  and  that  even  when  other  food 
was  given  along  with  it,  the  animal  yielded  less 
than  her  onUnary  quantity.  Before  giving  turnips 
to  cows,  the  rotten  or  bad  ones  should  he  picked 
out,  as  it  is  said  that  even  the  presence  of  a  sm*- 
gle  damaged  one  will  flavor  the  milk,  and  perhaps 
spoil  a  whole  dauy  of  cheese  or  butter. 

Economy  of  a  eow.  The  annual  consumption 
of  food  per  cow,  if  turned  to  grass,  is  from  an 
acre  to  an  acre  and  a  half  in  the  summer,  and 
fhnn  a  ton  to  a  ten  and  a  half  of  hay  hi  the  win* 
tar.    A  eow  may  be  ■flowed;  2  pe<dai  of  tmrnm 
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per  day.  The  graa  bejpg  cut  and  carried,  will 
economize  it  full  ^.  The  annual  product  of  a  good 
fair  dairy  cow,  during  seven  months  after  calving, 
and  either  in  eummer  or  winter,  if  duly  fed  and 
kept  in  during  the  latter  season,  will  be  an  average 
of  7  lbs.  of  butter  per  week,  from  3  to  5  gallons  of 
milk  per  day.  Afterwards,  a  weekly  average  of 
3  or  4  lbs.  of  butter  from  barely  half  the  quantity 
of  milk.  It  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
cow,  and  how  nearly  she  may  be  milked  to  the 
time  of  her  calving,  some  giving  good  milk  un^ 
withiu  a  week  or  two  of  that  period,  others  re- 
quiring to  be  dried  8  or  9  weeks  previously.  I  have 
heard  (says  Mr.  Lawrence)  of  20  lbs.  of  butter, 
and  even  22  lbs.,  made  from  the  milk  of  1  long- 
horned  cow* in  7  days;  but  I  have  never  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  obtain  one  that  would  produce 
more  than  12  lbs.  per  week,  although  I  have  had 
a  Yorkshire  cow  which  milked  7  gallons  per  day, 
yet  never  made  5  lbs.  of  butter  in  one  week.  On 
the  average,  3  gallons  of  good  milk  will  make  1  lU 
of  butter. 

CRACKNELS.  Prep,  Mix  a  pint  of  flour 
with  a  little  grated  nutmeg,  the  yelks  of  2  eggs,  2 
or  3  fi^x)oufu]s  of  rose-water,  and  cold  water  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  paste ;  tlien  roll  in  )  lb.  of  btitter, 
And  make  it  into  shapes.  In  1  hour  put  them  into 
a  kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  boil  them  until  they 
swim,  then  throw  them  into  cold  water ;  take  them 
out,  and  when  dry  bake  them  on  tins. 

CRACKNUTS.  Prep,  Flour  1  lb. ;  sugar  } 
lb. ;  melted  butter  ^  lb. ;  6  or  7  eggs,  well  beaten ; 
make  a  paste  with  a  glassful  of  raisin  wine  and  a 
little  water  )  add  caraways,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as 
paper,  cut  it  into  shapes  with  a  tumbler,  wash  the 
pieces  with  the  white  of  egg,  and  dust  them  over 
with  powdered  sugar. 

CRAMP.  Spasmodic  or  involuntary  contrac- 
tions of  the  muscles,  generally  of  the  extremities, 
.accompanied  with  great  pain.  The  muscles  of  the 
iegs  and  feet  are  those  most  commonly  affected 
with  cramp,  especially  after  great  exertion.  The 
best  treatment  is  immediately  to  stand  upright, 
and  to  well  rub  the  part  with  the  band.  The  ap- 
plication of  strong  stimulants,  as  spirits  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  anodynes,  as  opiate  liniments,  has  been 
recommended.  When  cramp  occurs  in  the  stom- 
ach, a  teaspoonful.  of  sal  volatile  in  water,  or  a 
dram  glassfid  of  «ood  brandy,  should  be  swallowed 
immediately.  When  cramp  comes  on  during  cold 
bathing,  the  limb  should  be  thrown  out  as  suddan- 
ly  and  violently  as  possible,  which  will  generally 
remove  it,  care  bemg  also  taken  not  to  become 
flurried  nor  frightened ;  aspsesence  of  mind  is  very 
essential  to  personal  safety  on  such  an  occasion. 
A  common  cause  of  cramp  is  indigestion,  and  the 
use  of  acescent  liquors ;  these  should  be  avoided, 
and  bitters  and  absorbents  had  jreoonzse  to. 

CRAYONS.  Small  cylinders  or  pencils  of 
coloring  substances,  used  for  drawing  upon  paper, 
Slq, 

Prep^  Crayons  are  commonly  prepasMl  by  mix- 
ing up  the  color  with  some  substance  that  will 
dilute  it  to  a  proper  shade,  and  give  it  the  neces- 
sary softness  and  tenacity  to  adhere  readily  to  pa- 
tier,  when  rubbed  against  it  The  cylindrical  form 
■  generally  given  to  them  by  means  of  a  cylinder 
of  2  or  3  inches  diameter,  having  one  end  open, 
«nd  Ui0  other  firmly  secured  to  a  pevforated  plate, 


havinffhoies  of  the  same  size  as  the  intaaded  cray* 
ons.  The  crayon-composiUon,  m  the  stale  of  a 
stiff  paste,  is  introduced  into  the  open  end,  and  is 
driven  down  and  through  the  holes,  by  means  of  a 
small  plug  or  piston,  tluit  exactly  fits  the  inside  M 
the  cylinder.  To  impart  an  equable  motion,  wfaiob 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  well-shaped  crayoos, 
a  small  screw  is  employed.  The  pieces  that  pme 
through  the  holes  are  cut  into  lengths  and  dried. 
All  the. materials  employed  in  makiqg  crayons  are 
previously  reduced  to  the^  state  of  an  impakpafaie 
powder,  and  those  that  are  gritty  are  elutriated  or 
washed  over.  The  following  are  among  the  hetft 
formuln  for  making  crayons: 

L  Spermaceti  3  os. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  agi- 
tate together  till  they  foxm  a  species  of  emuUn, 
with  which  mix  up  bone  ashes  1  lb.,  (previoady 
reduced  to  an  impalpable  pow.^r,)  and  coloring 
matter  as  much  as  is  required  to  give  the  proper 
tint.    When  half  dry  form  the  mass  into  crayona 

II.  Pipeclay,  and  the  finest  prepared  chalk, 
equal  parts ;  or  pipeclay  alone,  q.  s. ;  coloring  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Mue  them  into  a  paste  with 
pale  mild  ale. 

III.  {Proeeu  of  the  brotkere  Joel,  of  ParU^ 
Shellac  3  parts;  spirits  of  wine  2  parts;, oil  of 
turpentine  1  part;  coloring  matter  and  blue  day, 
of  each  6  parts.  The  shellac  is  dissolved  in  the 
spurit,  and  well  mixed  by  trituration  with  the  day, 
(|>reviously  elutriated  and  dried,)  the  colored  pow- 
der, and  the  turpentine ;  the  mass  is  then  made 
into  crayons,  which  are  dried  by  a  stove  beat. 

IV.  White  curd  or  Castile  soap,  cut  into  thin 
shavmgs,  1  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and 
when  cold  add  gradually  as  much  rectified  vpoft 
of  wino  as  will  barely  render  the  liquid  transparenL 
With  this  fluid  make  the  coloring  matter  into  a 
paste,  along  with  ^  its  weight  each  of  the  finest 
elutriated  clay  and  chalk. 

V.  Shellac  5  parts;  wood  naphtha  10  parts; 
dissolve,  and  with  this  fluid  mix  up  the  cdoraig 
powder,  previously  stirred  up  with  an  equal  weiglit 
of  fine  blue  clay.  Dry  the  crayons  by  a  stove 
heat  If  this  process  be  well  managed,  it  wfll 
produce  crayons  equal  to  those  of  the  ^st  Parisian 
houses. 

VI.  {Colored  crayong,)  Crayons  may  be  made 
of  any  color  or  shade,  by  employing  suitable  p^- 
ments,  and  diluting  them  with  a  proper  quantity 
of  elutriated  or  prepared  chalk.  White  cra^fmu 
are  made  of  this  substance,  by  simply  combining 
it  with  a  suitable  quantity  of  pure  clay,  or  by  mix- 
ing it  up  in  either  of  the  ways  just  described. 
Black  crayons  are  made  of  prepared  blaoklcad, 
ivory-black,  lamp-black,  &c.  Black  chalk  is  fre- 
quently made  into  crayons  by  simply  sawing  it 
into  suitably-sixed  pieces.  Red  crayons  have,  as 
their  coloring  ingpsdients,  carmine,  carminated 
lakes,  vermilion,  and  any  of  the  earthy  or  mineral 
colors  commonly  used  as  ]Ngments.  General  Lo- 
met  has  proposed,  as  a  superior  red  crayon,  the 
softest  hemdtite,  elutriated,  dried,  and  made  into  a 
paste  with  water  holding  in  solution  a  little  gnm 
and  soap.  Blue  crayons  are  made  of  indigo,  smalti^ 
Prussian  blue,  verditer,  &c.  Oreen  crayons  of  a 
mixture  of  king's  yellow,  or  yellow  ochre,  with 
blues.  Yellow  crayons  of  king's  yellow,  Naples 
ditto,  yellow  ochre,  Sue.  Brown  erayoms  of 
ber,  (raw  and  bunt,}  tern  di  aenna,  (raw 
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\mati)  Onllen's  earth,  brown  ochre,  &>e. ;  and 
■oine  peculiar  riiadea,  of  a  mixture  of  black,  car- 
miiie,  and  either  of  the  above  coiori.  Purple  eray- 
m  aie  made  with  any  of  the  more  brilliant  bluee , 
mhed  with  carmine,  lake,  or  Termilton. 

Remarks.  As  crayon  colors  do  not  admit  of  be- 
ing mixed  together  at  the  time  of  usin^  them,  like 
liqaid  colon,  it  is  usaal  to  make  3  to  6  difl^rent 
ibades  of  each  color,  so  as  to  enable  the  artist  at 
once  to  produce  any  efSect  he  chooses. 

CRAYONS,  LITHOGRAPHIC.  Prep.  I. 
Inflow  soap  7  parts ;  white  wax  6  parts ;  melt  by 
t  geotle  heat,  add  lamp-black  1  part,  and  cast  it 
into  moulds. 

IL  White  wax  4  parts ;  shellac  and  hard  tal- 
low  soap,  of  each  2  parts ;  lamp-black  1  part ;  as 
hit 

III.  Spermaceti,  white  wax,  and  hard  tallow 
nap,  of  each  equal  parts;  lamp-black  to  color; 
at  last 

Ute.  To  draw  designs  on  lithographic  stones. 

CREAM.  The  oleaginous  portion  of  milk, 
which  collects  in  a  thin  stratum  upon  the  surface, 
wlnn  that  fluid  is  left  undisturbed  for  some  time. 
Bj  the  process  of  churning,  it  is  converted  into 
hitter.  When  kept  for  some  days,  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  partially  coagulated,  m  consequence 
ef  the  formation  of  some  lactic  acid,  which  precip- 
itates the  caseous  matter  contained  in  the  small 
portion  of  the  milk  with  which  the  cream  is  mixed. 
If  cream  in  this  state  be  violently  shaken,  as  in 
the  operation  of  churning,  the  oily  portion,  or  but- 
ter, quickly  separates,  and  leaves  a  liquid  behind, 
called  buttermilk.  If  instead  of  churning  it,  we 
wpend  it  in  a  linen  bag,  and  allow  it  to  drain,  it 
w31  gradually  become  drier  and  harder  by  the  sep- 
•ntion  of  the  liquid  portion,  and  will  then  form 
what  h  known  by  the  name  of  cream  cheese.  By 
tte  application  of  slight  pressure,  the  separation 
of  the  whey  is  more  completely  efiected,  and  the 
prodoct  is  not  only  better,  but  will  keep  longer. 
When  cream  is  intended  for  churning,  it  should  be 
kept  ontil  it  turns  slightly  sour,  as  then  the  butter 
will  readily  "come;**  for  if  churned  while  quite 
iweet,  the  operation  will  be  tedious,  and  frequently 
fail  When  this  happens,  the  dairy  maids  declare 
the  milk  is  "  charmed"  or  '*  hewitehed"  and  re- 
hictaotty  proceed  with  the  operation.  The  cause 
of  tbh  is  the  want  of  acidity,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  cream  has  been  kept  for  a  certain  tune 
heibre  churning,  for  then  a  portion  of  the  sugar 
contained  in  the  serum  is  converted  into  lactic 
yad.  The  addition  of  a  little  rennet,  or  vinegar, 
ii  the  proper  remedy  in  this  case,  and  will  cause 
the  almost  immediate  appearance  of  the  butter. 

The  term  '*  Cream"  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
■Hne  compound  spirits  and  cordial  liquors,  because 
of  their  cream-like  smoothness  and  flavor. 

Q^al.  The  cream  of  milk  may  be  regarded  as 
ao  article  of  food  in  the  same  light  as  butter,  as  it 
i^  ooDverted  into  the  latter  by  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, especially  when  violent  exercise  follows  lUfler 
eating  it  On  this  account  much  cream  should 
Dover  be  taken  at  once  by  persons  of  delicate 
-itanaehs.  In  eating  cream  with  fruit,  persons  are 
kardly  aware  of  the  large  quantity  they  consume, 
antil  they  find  it  disa^ee  with  their  stomachs, 
when  the  condiment  is  blamed  for  the  L 
•f  those  who  take  it 


'  CREAM,  ALMOND.  Prep.  Sweet  almondi 
2  oz. ;  bitter  almonds  4  in  number ;  blanch  and  beat 
them  in  a  mortar  to  a  mnooth  paste,  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  water  to  prevent  oilmg.  Mix  &a  with 
a  pint  of  cream,  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  and  enough 
powdered  lump  sugar  to  sweeten;  whisk  up  a 
froth,  take  it  off  and  lay  it  on  a  clean  sieve ;  then 
fill  glasses  with  the  liquor,  and  place  some  of  the 
froth  on  the  top  of  each. 

CREAM,  BRANDY.  Prep.  Mix  a  teacup- 
ful  of  almond  cream  with  i  a  pint  of  milk ;  boil  for 
2  minutes,  and  when  cold,  add  the  yelks  of  6  eegs 
and  a  quart  of  cream ;  heat  it  gently  over  the  nre 
until  it  thickens,  keeping  it  well  Stirred ;  then  add 
2  or  3  glasses  of  brandy,  and  pour  H  into  small 
oAps  or  shalk>w  fflasses. 

CREAM,  BURNT.  Prep.  Cream  1  quart; 
cassia  a  small  stick  ;  the  peel  of  half  a  lemon ; 
boil  for  5  mmutes ;  let  it  cool  a  little  and  take  out 
the  spice ;  then  add  the  yelks  of  9  eggs,  and  sugar 
to  sweeten ;  stir  until  cold,  put  it  into  a  dish,  strew 
powdered  sugar  over  it,  and  bake  it  until  brown. 

CREAM,  COLD.  Syn.  Galen's  Cerate. 
Cbratum  Galbnl  Prep.  I.  Oil  of  almonds  1  lb. ; 
white  wax  \  lb. ;  melt  together  in  a  water-bath, 
strain,  if  necessary,  and  add  by  degrees  rose 
water  (made  warm)  }  pint ;  stir  assiduously  until 
cold. 

II.  Olive  oil  and  rose  water,  of  each  1  pint; 
spermaceti  and  white  wax,  of  each  4  oz.;  as 
last 

III.  White  lard  1  lb. ;  spermaceti  i  lb. ;  orange 
flower  water  \  pint ;  as  last. 

Remarks.  The  above  may  be  further  scented  by 
the  addition  of  any  fragrant  essence  or  oil,  if  de- 
sired. It  is  used  as  a  mild  unguent  to  soften  the 
skin,  prevent  chaps,  &.& 

CREAM,  COLD,  (HUDSON'S.)  Prep.  Oil 
of  almonds  4  ox. ;  white  wax  and  spermaceti,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  rose  water  4  oz. ;  orange  flower  water 
1  oz. ;  as  last 

CREAM,  COSTOPHIN.  Named  after  a  vil- 
lage  near  Edinbuivh,  where  it  is  commonly  made. 
Prep.  Put  the  milk  of  3  or  4  consecutive  days,  to- 
gether with  the  cream,  into  a  vessel,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  until  sour  and  coagulated.  The  whey 
must  be  now  drawn  off,  and  fresh  cream  added. 
It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and  fruit,  especially  straw- 
berries and  raspberries. 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  RAW.  Sour  cream 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  cream,  and 
sweetened  with  sugar.    Eaten  with  fruit 

CREAM,  DEVONSHIRE  SCALDED.  Syn. 
Clautbd  Cream.  Prep.  Set  the  milk  of  yester- 
day in  a  polished  shallow  brass  pan,  over  a  char- 
coal or  other  dear  fire,  free  from  smoke,  and  grad- 
ually heat  it  very  hot,  but  be  careful  not  to  let  it 
boil.  It  is  readily  known  to  be  done  enough  when 
the  undulations  on  the  surface  look  thick,  and  form 
a  ring  round  the  top  of  the  fluid,  the  size  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pan.  Let  it  cool,  and  the  next  day 
skim  off  the  cream.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar  and 
fruit,  and  is  made  into  butter. 

CREAM,  DlLLOTTiyS  VEGETABLE. 
Syn.  Crtstaluzed  Cream.  Prep.  Oil  of  al- 
monds 2  oz. ;  spermaceti  i  oz. ;  melt  and  add  her* 
gamotte,  neroli,  and  veibena,  of  each  5  drops: 
hnile  au  jssmm  10  drops;  Stir  well  together,  and 
pour  it  iato  mall  wide^monthed  bottles  to  orfrtal- 
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lihould  be  avoided,  and  recoune  shoald  frequently 
be  liad  to  society,  and  amusements  of  a  lively  and 
interesting  character.  If  the  bowels  are  confined, 
mild  aperieuts  should  be  taken,  and  if  diarrhoea  be 
present,  antacids  and  absorbentB  may  be  had  re- 
course to  with  advantage.  The  stomach  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  use  of  mild  bitters,  tonics, 
and  stimulants,  and  sea-bathing,  or  the  tepid  bath 
may  be  taken  when  convenient  Where  dyspepsia 
is  a  secondary  or  symptomatic  disease,  the  capse 
should  be  sought  into,  and  the  treatment  varied 
accordingly.  Among  the  aperient  medicines  most 
suitable  to  dyspepsia,  may  be  mentioned — Epsom 
salts,  phosphate  of  soda,  and  SeidlHz  powders, 
either  of  which  should  be  taken  largely  diluted 
with  water.  An  occasional  dose  of  the  Abemethy 
Medicines,  noticed  on  our  first  page,  has  also  been 
recommended.  Among  antacids,  are  the  bicar- 
bonates  and  carbonates  of  potaasa  and  soda,  either 
of  which  may  be  taken  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  dissolved  in  water,  or  if  the  spirits  be  low,  one 
or  two  teospoonfuls  of  spirits  of  sal  volatile  will  be 
more  appropriate,  and  in  cases  accompanied  by 
diarrhcea,  a  little  prepared  chalk.  Ab  bitterM, 
compound  infusi6n  of  orange-peel,  or  gentian,  is 
excellent  As  tonic*,  small  doses  of  bark,  or 
disulphate  of  quinine,  to  which  chalybeates  may 
be  added,  if  there  be  no  disposition  to  fever  or 
headache. 


EARTHS.  Syn.  Tbrra,  {Lat.)  Tcaass,  (Fr.) 
Erden,  (Ger.)  In  Agriculture:  soils  wholly  or 
nearly  destitute  of  organic  matter.  In  Chbmistry  : 
certain  metallic  oxides  that  constitute  the  principal 
portion  of  the  various  stony  and  pulverent  masses 
tliat  form  our  mountains,  valleys,  and  plains,  and 
the  whole  crust  of  the  globe  we  inhabit,  as  far  as 
the  researches  of  man  have  penetrated.  The  prim- 
itive earths  are  nine  hi  number,  viz.  baryUit 
Btrontia,  lime,  magnena,  alumina,  glueina,  zit' 
eonia,  yttria,  and  thtfrina.  The  first  four  have 
been  denominated  alkaline  earths,  from  their 
partial  solubility  in  water,  their  alkaline  taste,  and 
their  action  on  vegetab^  eolors;  the  remainder 
have  been  called  earthe  pt6per,  from  their  Insolu- 
bility in  water,  and  their  imperfect  neutralization 
of  the  acids.  Silica  and  lithia  have  also  been 
classed  with  the  earths,  but  the  former  is  more 
correctly  placed  among  the  acids,  from  its  power 
of  neu^izing  bases,  and  the  latter  with  the  al- 
kalisi  from  its  behavior  with  the  acids,  and  the 
solubility  of  its  carbonate  in  wateft  All  the  above 
earths  were  regarded  as  elementary  substances, 
until  Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  proved  kliem  to  be 
metallic  oxides.  In  a  state  of  purity  they  are 
,  white  and  incombustible,  but  thej  exist  in  nature 
in  combination  with  other  substances,  mostly  acids 
and  oxides  of  the  common  metals,  which  alter  their 
appearance.  Baryta  is  the  mineral  constituent  of 
.  rat*s  stone  and  heavy  spar ;  Lime,  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  forms  chalk,  marble,  and  the  shells 

•  of  fish,  and  with  phosphoric  acid,  the  earthy  por- 

•  tion  of  the  bones  of  animals ;  alumina  constitutes 

•  day,  m  which  state  it  Is  usually  combined  with 
oxide  of  iron  and  carbonate  of  lime;  the  other 
«axths  play  a  less  important  part  in  the  economy 
«r  the  globe.    The  metals  of  which  the  earths  are 

•4fae  oxides,  an  obtained  with  difficulty,  and 


but  an  evanescent  existence.  (See  Baium  k» 
MINIUM,  iic.) 

EATON'S  STYPTIC.  A  spiritusn  hMni 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  diq;ui8ed  by  the  additiso  4 
some  other  ingredient& 

EAU.  (Fr.)  Water.  Eau  douce,  (nAvnm 
water.  Eau  de  mer,  sea  or  salt  water.  £w  k 
fontaine,  spring  water.  Eau  de  source,  do.  JBIn 
de  puits,  well  water.  Eau  de  ritiere,  rirerii* 
ter.  Eau  de  rose,  eau  rose,  rose  water.  JSmIi 
vie,  brandy.  Eau  d'Hongrie,  Hungary  vila 
Eau  bhiite,  holy  water.     Eau  forte,  aquafoftk 

The  word  eau  is  applied  to  numerous  wibMaim 
difiering  in  their  composition,  sensible  propeiti^ 
and  uses,  as  will  b^  seen  above.  In  perfamerf,! 
is  generally  used  to  «  esignate  solutions  of  the  te> 
grant  essential  oils  in  spirit,  as  eau  de  CtUpn 
eau  de  bouquet,  6lc.,  or  to  distilled  wateis,  ia^ 
charged  with  the'  odorous  principles  of  planl^M 
eau  de  rose,  eau  de  Jleurs  ic oranges,  &c  /i  ik 
art  of  the  liqueuriste,  it  is  frequently  apjM 
to  aromatized  spirits,  or  cordial  liqueun.  (8« 
Water.) 

EAU  D^ANQE  DISTILLEE.  Prep.  B» 
zoin  4  oz. ;  storax  2  oz. ;  cloves  ^  ox. ;  ctluia 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  i  oz. ;  coriander  mmIi  1 
dr. ;  all  bruised ;  water  5  pints ;  draw  off  2  qoak 
Fragrant 

EAU  D'ANGE  DISTILLEE  ET  MUS- 
QUEE.  Prep,  Benzoin  4  oz. ;  storax  2  oz. ;  » 
namon  ^  oz. ;  cloves  and  calamus  ^  oz. ;  2  fink 
emptied  musk  ban;  water  3  pints;  digist  isi 
gentle  heat  for  2  hours,  then  draw  over  1  qoHt 

EAU  D'ANGE  BOUILLEE.  Prep.  Km 
water  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each  3  piott; 
benzoin  1  lb. ;  storax  ^  lb. ;  cinnamon  1  oz. ;  chmi 
J  oz. ;  3  fresh  emptied  musk  bags ;  digest  is  1 
securely-covered  vessel  at  neariy  Uie  boiling  M 
for  2  hours,  then  allow  it  to  cool ;  strain  off  tte 
clear,  and  press  the  remainder ;  lastly  filter  fotm. 
Fragrant 

EAU  D' ANSERINE.   DistiUed  from  the  hull 


2  lbs.  to  water  5  quarts,  drawing  off  only  lj*ll* 
It  is  scentless  and  tasteless.  Used  by  the  Fnoi 
in  dressing  gauzes. 

EAU  D'ARQUEBUSADE.  Syn.  Voij» 
RART  Water.  Aqua  Vulnbraria.  Aq.  Vo^ 
SriRiTUOSA.  Aa.  Sclopbtaria.  Prep.  Drili 
tops  of  sage,  wormwood,  fennel,  hyssop, 
savory,  thyme,  rosemary,  calamiut,  balm, 
mint,  schordium,  angelica  leaves,  (fresh,) 
>  leaves,  and  lavender  flowers,  of  eacli  4  oz. ; 
spirit  2  gallons ;  digest  for  14  days,  and  diitil 
1}  gallons. 

II.  Rosemary  leaves  1^  lbs. ;  leaves  of  (tijm 
and  aunmiits  of  miUefoil,of  each  ^  lb. ;  proof  qid 
2  sRllons ;  distil  over  5  quarts. 

This  water  is  stimulant  and  vulnerary,  aai  | 
used  as  a  cosmetic  and  cordial. 

EAU  DE  BELLOSTE.  Prep.  Brandy  1 M 
muriatic  acid  |  pint ;  hay  safiixjn  and  sinip  of  M 
fron,  of  each  2  oz. ;  digest  for  14  days  and  AM 
Formeriy  used  as  a  resolvent 

EAU  DE  BOUQUET.  Prep.  Rectified  ifM 
of  wine  1  quart ;  spirits  of  rosemary  and  9mi$t 
of  violets,  of  each  1  oz.:  essences  of  b^tfaaM 
and  jasmine,  of  each  1  dr. ;  oils  of  verbena  m 
lavender  ^  dr. ;  eau  de  rose  i  pint;  onmge-teM 
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'Vater  1  oz. ;  mix  well  and  filter.    An  agreeable 

perfume. 

'    EAU  DE  COLOGNE.    Syn.  Cologne  Y^- 

"m.  AauA  CoLONiENBiB.    Spiritub  do.  Prey  I. 

(P.  Cod)   Oils  of  bergamotte,  lemons,  and  cedrat, 

w  each  5iij ;  oils  of  rosemary,  lavender,  and  neroli, 

«f  each  fiss ;  oil  of  cinnamon  3vj  ;  rectified  spirit 

I  gallons ;  spirits  of  rosemary  1  quart ;  compound 

»irit  of  balm  (eau  de  melisse  des  carmes)  3  pints ; 

Mlgest  for  8  days,  then  distil  3  gallons. 

'    IL  (Cadet  Gassinoourt)    Neroli,  essences  (oils) 

if  cedrat,  orange,  lemon,  bergamotte,  and  ro8ema> 

Vft  of  each  24  drops  ;  lesser  cardamom  toeds  \  oz. ; 

«bit  at  32^  B.  (0-869)  2  quarts ;  digest,  then  dis- 

«lipint 

UL  (Farina.)  Rectified  spirit  5  gallons;  cala- 
inu  aromaticus,  sage,  and  thyme,  of  each  ^  dr. ; 
lalin  mint  and  spear  mint,  of  each  1  oz. ;  angelica 
\toci  10  grs. ;  camphor  15  grains ;  petals  of  roses 
jttd  iolets,  of  each  3  drs. ;  lavender  flowers  IJ 
'dr.;  orange  flowers  1  dr.;  wormwood,  nutmeg, 
dores,  caaria  lignea,  and  mace,  of  each  20  grs. ; 
flanges  and  lemons,  sliced,  of  each  2  in  number ; 
foiise  or  slice  the  solids,  macerate  with  agitation 
;fer48  hours,  then  distil  off*  §,  and  add  to  the  pro- 
dKt— essences  of  lemons,  cedrat,  balm  mint,  and 
fcreader,  of  each  1  dr. ;  pure  neroli  and  essence 
rfthe  seeds  of  anthos,  of  each  20  drops ;  essences 
«f  jasmine  and  bergamotte,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix 
well,  and  filter,  if  necessary. 

IV.  (Tromnwdorfil)  Oils  of  neroli,  citron,  ber- 
nmotte,  orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each  12  drops ; 
Balabar  cardamoms,  bruised,  1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  1  quart ;  mix,  and  after  standing  2  or  3 
4iy8  distil. 

V.  Essence  of  bergamotte  40  drops ;  essence  of 
iBmons  45  drops ;  oil  of  rosemary  6  drops ;  oil  of 
^«nnge  22  drops  ;  finest  neroli  12  drops  ;  essence 
'flf  mask  1  drop ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  6  oz.,^ 
0n^ ;)  mix.  Excellent  without  distillation,  if  the 
flibbegood. 

VI.  Rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  oils  of  ber- 
fonotte,  orange,  and  rosemary,  of  each  1  dr. ;  car- 
omom  seeds  1  dr. ;  orange-flower  water  1  pint ; 
'nix,  digest  for  a  day,  then  distil. 

VII.  Neroli,  essences^ of  cedrat,  orange,  citron, 
bergamotte,  and  rosemary,  of  each  i  dr. ;  oil  of 
^verbena  20  drops ;  lesser  cardamoms  1  dr. ;  recti- 
8ed  spmt  of  wine,  at  32^  B.  J  gallon ;  orange- 
flower  water  i  pint ;  digest  and  distil  3  pints. 

VIII.  To  the  last  s^d,  before  distillation,  ee- 
Knces  of  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  10  drops ; 
fovdered  benzoin  15  grs ;  otto  of  roses  8  drops. 

IX.  Essence  of  bergamotte  3  oz. ;.  essence  of 
kmoQ  3  drs. ;  essence  of  cedrat  2  dis. ;  neroli  1 J 
4^*;  oil  of  rosemary  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 J  gal- 
fai ;  rosemary  topB'4  oz. ;  baim  ^  dr. ;  distil. 

RetMrks.  In  the  preparation  of  eau  de  Cologne, 
It  is  essential  that  the  spirit  be  of  the  purest  de- 
■fiption,  both  tattelett  and  teentless,  and  that  the 
lib  be  not  only  gmuine,  but  recently  distilled,  as 
Id  oib  are  less  odorous  and  contain  a  considerable 
^^tity  of  resin  and  camphor,  which  would  prove 
jDJunooB.  To  produce  an  article  of  the  fitiewt  qual- 
ity, distillation  should  be  had  recourse  to,  as  di- 
'*ct«d  above ;  but  a  very  excellent  eau  de  Cologne 
Buy  be  produced  by  simple  solution  or  maceration 
<f  the  ingredients  in  the  spirit,  provided  all  the  es- 
be  new,  pale-cotored,  and  pure.  When  pre- 


pared in  the  latter  way,  any  article  that  would  im- 
part a  color  should  be  avoided,  as  eau  de  Cologne 
should  be  both  transparent  and  colorless.  The  mass 
of  the  eau  de  Cologne  prepared  in  England,  some 
of  which  possesses  the  most  delicate  fragrance,  and 
is  nearly  equal  to  the  best  imported,  is  made  with 
out  distillation.  In  the  shops  two  kinds  of  this  ar- 
tide  are  generally  kept,  viz.,  French  and  German. 
That  prepared  by  Fanna  of  Cologne  is  esteemed 
the  best,  and  is  preferred  in  the  fashionable  world. 

Eau  de  Cologne  is  principally  used  as  a  per- 
fume, but  a  very  large  quantity  is  consumed  by 
fashionable  ladies,  as  a  cordial  and  stimulant  to 
drive  away  the  vapors.  For  this  purpose  it  is  d  ulcified 
with  sugar.  A  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  Cologne 
water,  and  laid  across  Uie  forehead,  is  a  fashiona- 
ble remedy  for  headache. 

EAU  DIVINE.  Prep,  Essences  of  lemon  and 
bergamotte,  of  each  1  dr. ;  dissolve  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  distil  or  filter ;  then  add 
clarified  sirup  3  quarts ;  distilled  water  5  quarts  ; 
mix  well  and  add  orauge-flower  water  6  oz.  A 
pleasant  and  fragrant  cordial. 

EAU  DE  FRAMBOISES.  Prep.  Strawber- 
ries, bruised,  16  lbs. ;  spirits  of  wine  1  gallon ;  dis- 
til to  dryness  in  a  salt-water  or  steam  bath. 

EAU  DE  HUSSON.  Sj/n,  Eau  Medicinale. 
Aqua  Mbdicinalis  Husso.nu.  This  is  a  nostrum 
which  was  originally  prepared  by  M.  Hussou,  a 
French  rtilitaryofiicer,  and  which  has  acquired 
great  reputation  for  allaying  the  pain  and  remov- 
ing the  paroxysms  of  gdut.  It  was  submitted  to  a 
chemical  investigation  by  Cadet  and  Parmentier, 
in  1782,  but  without  eliciting  further  information 
than  that  it  is  a  purely  vegetable  solution.  Alyon 
has  asserted  that  it  is  prepared  with  gratiola  ;  Mr. 
Moore  that  it  is  an  infusion  of  hellebore  and  lauda- 
num ;  and  Mr.  Want  that  it  is  a  vinous  infusion 
of  colchicum.  The  general  opinion  coincides  with 
that  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  the  wine  of  col- 
chicum is  commonly  substituted  for  it,  and  pro- 
duces like  effects.  Dr.  Collier  has  given  the  fol- 
lowing form  for  the  eau  m^dicinale  de  Husson : — 
"Colchicum  root,  sliced,  Jij ;  -cherry  wine  fjiv ; 
macerate.''  This  preparation  is  2^  times  as  strong 
as  the  "viuum  colchici*'  of  the  PharmacopcBia, 
and  the  dose  should  consequently  be  from  8  to  24 
drops. 

EAU  DE  LAVANDE.  Syn.  Lavender  Wa- 
ter. Double  Distilled  do.  Prep.  I.  Picked 
flowera  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2'gallons ;  macerate 
for  a  week,  then  distil. 

II.  Flowers  7  lbs.;  rectified  spirit  1^  gallons; 
water  ^  gallon ;  as  before. 

III.  Mitckam  oil  of  lavender  8  oz. ;  essence  of 
beigamot  1}  oz.;  essence  of  musk  4  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  2^allons;  mix  well.     Very  fine. 

IV.  To  the  last  add  3  quarts  of  distilled  water, 
and  after  well  mixing,  filter  through  bk>ttiug  pa- 
per, with  a  few  grains  of  magnesia. 

Remarkf.  BoUi  tliis  and  the  preceding  are  better 
for  distillation,  and  In  that  ease,  tlie  mask  should 
be  added  to  the  dbtilled  spirit,  llie  oils  should  be 
of  the  best  quality,  and  newly  dbtilled,  and  the 
spirit  should  be  perfectly  scentlesa. 

Eau  de  Lavande  is  a  most  agreeable  perfume. 
The  article  produced  by  tlie  third  form  has  been 
used  by  her  majesty  and  many  of  the  nobility. 

EAU  DE  MAKE)BCHALE.    Prep.  I.  Musk 
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(grain)  and  ambeigris,  of  each  20  gn, ;  oils  of  ber- 
gamot,  lavender,  and  clovea,  of  each  1  oz. ;  oil  of 
BaaBafraa  10  drops ;  oil  of  origanum  20  drops ;  rec- 
tified spirit  2  quarts  ;  macerate. 

IL  Kectified  spirit  1  pint ;  essence  of  violets  1 
oz. ;  essences  of  bergamot  and  oeillets,  of  each  ^ 
oz. ;  orange-flower  water  ^  pint     As  last 

EAUDE  MELISSE  DES  CAKMES.  Syn. 
Eau  oes  Carmbs.  Aqua  MELisSiS  comp.  Spiritus 
MEUssiB  CO.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Fresh  balm  flow- 
ers Jxxiv ;  fresh  lemon-peel  Jiv ;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  Jij ;  coriander  seed  and  dried 
angelica  root,  of  each  ^  ;  rectified  spirit  lb.  viij  ; 
macerate  for  8  days,  and  distil  in  a  water-bath  to 
dryness. 

II.  Take  of  spirit  of  balm  8  pints ;  lemon-peel 
4  pints ;  nutmegs  and  coriander  seeik,  of  each  2 
pints ;  rosemary,  maxjoram,  thyme,  hyssop,  cinna- 
mon, sage,  aniseed,  cloves,  angelica,  (roots,)  of 
each  1  pint  Mix,  distil,  and  keep  it  for  a  year  in 
an  ice-house. 

This  is  the  original  receipt  of  the  barefooted  Car- 
melites, now  in  the  possession  of  the  Company  of 
Apothecaries  of  Paris,  who  sell  a  vast  quantity  of 
this  celebrated  water.  It  is  much  esteemed  in 
France  as  a  stomachic,  a  cosmetic,  and  a  stimu- 
lant 

EAU  DE  MILLEFLEURR  Prep.  I.  Musk 
10  grs.;  essence  of  lemon  1^  oz. ;  essence  of  am- 
bergris 2  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  and  lavender,  (Eng- 
lish,) of  each  loz. ;  neroli  and  oil  of  verbena,  of 
each  15  drops ,  rectified  spirit  2  quarts.  Macerate 
in  a  close  vessel  in  a  warm  situation  for  a  fort- 
night 

II.  Rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  essence  of  bergamot 
\  oz. ;  eau  lavande  and  essence  of  jasmine,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  orange-flower  water  8  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Grain  musk  15  gis. ;  essence  of  ambergris 
1  drachm  ;  eau  d*ange  1  quart   As  before. 

EAU  DE  NAPHRE.  Syn.  Eau  be  Naphb. 
AauA  Naphjb.  Double  distilled  Orangb-flow- 
BR  Water.  Prep.  This  article  is  distilled  in  Lan- 
guedoc  from  tlie  leaves  of  the  bigarade  or  bitter 
orange-tree,  but  the  preparation  sold  in  England 
under  this  name,  is  commonly  prepared  as  fol- 
lows: orange-flowen  7  lbs.;  yellow  peel  of  the 
bigarade  or  Seville  orange  ^  lb.;  white  wine  5 
quarts;  spirits  of  wine  1  pint  Macerate  in  a 
warm  place  for  three  days,  then  distil. 

EAU  D'CEILLET.  Prep.  Cloves,  bruised, 
1  lb. ;  water  5  quarts ;  macerate  for  24  honn,  then 
distil  1  gallon. 

EAU  DE  RABEL.  Syn.  Aqua  Rabbul 
Prep.  Strong  oil  of  vitriol  1  part ;  alcohol  3  parts. 
Used  as  an  astrixieent 

EAU  D'  HONGRIE.  Syn.  Eau  db  la  Rbinb 
d'Honorie.  A^va  Hungarica.  Hungary  Wa- 
TBR.  Prep.  I.  Rosemary  tops,  in  blossom,  4  lbs. ; 
fresh  sage  ^  lb. ;  bruised  gmger  2  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  1^  gallon ;  water  ^  gaSon.  Macerate  for  10 
days,  then  distil  11  pints. 

II.  Fresh  rosemary  flowers  2  lbs.;  lavender 
flowexB  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  a  pints.    Distil  3  lbs. 

Hungary  water  is  fragrant  and  stimulant,  and 
is  much  esteemed  by  some  penons  as  a  cosmetic, 
and,  sweetened  with  sugar,  as  a  liqueur. 

EAU  SANS  PAREILLE.    Prep.  L  Eswnee 

of  bergamotta  5  drachma;   essence  of  lemon  8 

.drnduBs;  esswica  of  oxtro^^dracbaws  Hongary 


water  1  pint ;  rectified  spirit  6  quarts.    HaonH 
and  distil. 

II.  Grain  musk  20  gn. ;  ambergris 25  gia;fl|| 
of  lavender  and  cloves,  of  each  1  oz. ;  ombob^ 
berffamot  J  oz.;  oils  of  sassafras  and  origanum, if 
each  20  drops ;  rectified  spirit  1  gallon.  Muenii 
for  14  days.    A  fragrant  cosmetic. 

EAU  DE  TAIN.  Prep.  Lemon  thyme  lfc| 
water  5  quarts.     Distil  1  gallon.     Fragrant 

EAU  DE  VIE  D'ANDAYE.  Pref.  Bia^ 
or  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  simple  sirup  1  lb.;  ami 
water}  pint;  mix. 

EBONY.  Pale-colored  woods  are  staiied  k 
imitation  of  ebony,  by  washing  them  with  or  aM> 
iug  them  in  a  strong  decoction  of  logwood  or  gv^ 
allowing  them  to  dry.  and  then  washing  them  om 
with  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  or  acetate  of  km 
When  dry  they  are  washed  with  clean  water,  m 
the  process  repeated  if  required.  They  an  ImI^  I 
polished  or  varnished.  I 

EDULCORATE.      Syn.    EiCLOoaBa,  (fk}  i 
AussiisEN,  {Germ.)  From  edulco,  to  make  iwMt  I 
(In  Chemistry.)  The  aflusion  of  water  qd  aoy  m^  i 
stance  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  portion  »•] 
luble  in  that  fluid.     Edulcoratiou  is  usaallypsk 
formed  by  agitating  or  triturating  the  artide  wiki 
water,  and  removing  the  latter  aAer  sabsidenoBlf 
decantation  or  filtration.     It  is  the  method  cos- 
monly  adopted   to   purify  precipitates  and  otlwr 
powders  which  aro  insoluble  in  water. 

EGGS.  Syn.  CEufs,  (Pr.)  Ovum,  an  eg;;Ai^ 
BUSMEN  Ovi,  white  of  egg;  Vitellus  Oru  iftlktf 
egg  ;  (Lat.)  The  eggs  of  birds  are  nutritioai  ill 
easily  digestible ;  and  when  lightly  cooked  by  bd- 
iug,  and  eaten  with  a  little  saltj  are  adinink^ 
adapted  as  an  aliment  for  the  sick,  and  for  peim 
witli  delicate  stomachs.  When  boiled  hard  or  tank 
they  are  rendered  less  easily  digestible,  and  bMl 
no  advantage  in  this  req»ect  over  good  meal  A 
new-laid  egg,  broken  into  a  cup  of  tea,  cofiee,f 
chocolate,  and  well  beaten  up,  is  an  eieeUetU  ii^ 
gredient  in  the  breakfast  of  a  person  having  a  ds- 
ficient  appetite,  and  will  be  found  very  supporti% 
A  glass  of  wine,  beer,  or  porter,  similariy  treated 
along  with  a  biscuit,  has  been  recommended  as  • 
light  and  nutritious  luncheon  or  supper,  well  fM 
to  the  debilitated  and  th^  dyspeptic. 

The  average  weight  of  a  new-laid  egg  '*  ibt^ 
3^  oz. ;  the  white  generally  weighs  1}  oz.;  theydk 
ij,  and  the  shell  and  skm  ^  oz. 

Choice.  The  larger  end  of  a  new-laid  egg  W 
cold,  when  placed  against  the  tongue.  New*hiB 
eggs  appear  semi-transparent  when  placed  b>> 
tween  the  eye  and  a  strong  light,  and  have  a  ami 
and  perceptiUe  division  of  the  skin  from  the  cbali 
which  is  filled  with  air.  When  they  shake  tbM 
are  stale.  The  eggs  of  the  laige  black  fowls  caW 
Minorces  or  Spanish,  and  which  have  a  vety  white 
and  rough  shell,  aro  those  that  posseoB  the  wt 
delicate  flavor.  The  eggs  of  turiteys  an  msch  ci^ 
teemed  for  some  purposes ;  those  of  dudu  ufi 
geese  aro  coane  and  inferior. 

Pree.  Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  <l 
time  by  excluding  tliem  from  the  air.  One  of  tbi 
cleanest  and  easiest  methods  of  doing  tbiii  ■  ^ 
pack  them  in  clean  dry  salt,  in  barrob  or  tubs,  tf' 
to  place  them  in  a  cool  and  dry  stknatioik  Ilvn 
eaten  em  thus  preserved  that  were  a  twelvenvsn 
old,  andthat  had  been  some  months  absani  dift 
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I  a  tropical  climate,  and  yet  retained  all  the  pe- 
ofiar  sweetness  of  new-laid  eggs.  With  a  like 
ilentioQi  egga  are  placed  in  Teaaels  containing  milk 
tlime,  or  strong  brine,  or  rubbed  over  with  butter, 
ild,  or  gum-water ;  all  of  which  act  by  excluding 
^  air.    Eggs  may  be  preserved  for  some  weeks 

II  a  cold  situation,  by  placing  them  in  a  cabbage 
r potato-net,  and  hanging  them  to  a  nail,  obserr- 
t^  to  hang  them  up  by  a  fresh  mesh  of  the  net 
pay  day.  Some  persona  place  eggs  which  they 
jffah  to  preserve  in  a  netting,  or  on  a  sieve  or  col- 
•der,  and  immerse  them  for  an  instant  in  a  cal- 
boD  of  boiling  water,  before  packing  them  away, 
the  practice  of  packing  eggs  in  damp  straw,  <w 
ny  thing  else  that  can  convey  a  flavor,  should  be 
ndded.  The  shells  of  eggs  are  porous,  and  readi- 
V  admit  the  passage  of  gaseous  substances  and 
md  odors.  It  is  from  inattention  to  this  point 
lit  a  \uff&  portion  of  the  eggs  imported  from  the 
Mit  of  France  have  a  less  delicate  flavor  than 
|0M  of  our  poultry  yards.  Damp  chopped  straw, 
Hwell  as  most  other  organic  substances  exposed  to 
nnnth  and  moisture,  readily  ferment,  and  during 
famentation,  a  considerable  increase  of  tempera- 
\m  takes  place,  as  any  one  may  readily  perceive 
bf  examining  the  common  hotbeds  in  our  gardens; 
mieh  are  merely  masses  of  organic  matter  in  a 
Kite  of  decomposition.  Eggs,  as  long  as  they  re- 
lib  the  vital  principle  or  embryo  of  the  future 
diick,  in  a  living  state,  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
lam,}  possess  in  themselves  a  certain  degree  of 
vannth,  which  tends  materially  to  promote  the 
iRnnposition  of  the  substance  they  are  packed  in, 
itinoatare  be  present 

The  importation  of  foreign  eggs,  during  the  year 
i838,  amounted  to  neariy  84,000,000,  and  the  duty 
^  on  them  to  upwards  of  X39,000.  Since  tliat 
fine  the  number  annoally  imported  has,  I  believe, 
■BDeosely  increased. 

EGGS  AND  BACON^  ARTIFICIAL.  "  Make 
dear  Uaocmange  in  a  white  dish,  cut  it  into  rounds 
vith  the  top  of  a  teacup,  and  lay  them  on  the  dish 
tt  which  it  is  to  be  served  ;  make  yellow  Dutch 
iunmery,  run  it  into  a  small  teacup,  in  the  form 
rfthe  yelk  of  an  egg,  and  place  one  on  each  round 
rf  tile  blancmange.  Cut  six  straight  pieces  of 
Uancroange,  on  which  lay  three  streaks  of  pre- 
Rrred  damsons,  and  serve  all  on  the  same  dish.** 

EGG  FLIP.  Beer  1  pint ;  eggs  3  in  no. ;  su- 
gar 2  oz.;  nutmeg  and  ginger  sufiicient  Break 
the  eggs  into  one  half  of  the  beer,  add  the  sugar, 
ind  1^  well  together ;  then  place  it  in  a  clean 
'^wamier,'*  and  heat  it  over  the  fire  to  neariy  the 
hiSmg  point,  stirring  it  all  the  time,  but  do  not  let 
it  boil ;  next  add  the  other  portion  of  the  beer  and 
Um  spices,  and  mix  well  together.  Some  persons 
Mid  a  giasB  of  spirits.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to 
let  it  Iwil,  as,  if  it  does,  the  eggs  will  separate. 

EGG  WINE.  Like  the  last,  using  equal  parts 
of  white  wine  and  water  instead  of  beer. 

EGGS,  GLAIRE  OF.  Prep.  Separate  the 
vhites  from  the  yelks,  and  whisk  them  to  a  froth, 
let  them  stand  24  hours,  and  strain  them  through 
Bulin.    Used  as  a  glaze  or  varnish. 

EGGS  IN  SALADS,  &c.  (Sobstitote.)  Prep. 
Ott^m  1  tablespoonfnl ;  unflavored  calves*  feet 
J^Uy  2  do. ;  a  piece  of  salt  the  size  of  a  bean  ;  hot 
'&ter,  stained  yellow  with  turmeric,  1  dessert- 
■poonfol ;  mix  welL 


ELAIDIC  ACID.  An  acid  compound  formed 
by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  or  nitrate  of  mercury 
on  oleic  acid. 

Prep.  ^asB  a  current  of  nitrous  gas  through 
pure  oleic  acid,  at  a  low  temperature,  for  5  roin« 
utes  ;  wash  the  crystalline  mass,  that  shortly  af- 
terwards forms,  with  hot  water ;  and  then  dissolve 
it  in  an  equal  volume  of  hot  alcohol.  On  cooling, 
crystals  will  form,  and  must  be  purified  by  pres- 
sure, re-solutk>n,  and  crystallization.     (Meyer.) 

Prop.,  d-e.  Eialdic  acid,  prepared  as  above,  re- 
sembles sublimed  benzoic  acid ;  melts  at  1  \3^  Fahr., 
and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether ;  with  the  alka- 
lis and  their  carbonates  it  forms  bydrated  salts, 
which  yield  strong  soapy  solutions. 

ELAIDIN.  A  compound  of  elaldic  acid  and 
glycerine,  formed  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury on  olive  oil.  It  is  one  of  the  components  of 
citrine  ointment 

ELATERINE.  Syn,  Momordicine.  The  ac- 
tive principle  of  elaterium.  It  was  discovered  by 
Dr.  Clutterbw^  in  1819,  but  first  obtained  in  a 
state  of  purity  in  1830,  by  the  late  Mr.  Hemiel. 

Prep.  I.  Digest  elaterium  in  hot  alcohol,  evapo- 
rate the  tincture  to  the  consistence  of  thin  oil, 
then  throw  it  into  boiliug  distilled  water,  and  allow 
the  whole  to  cool ;  collect  the  precipitate,  and  puri- 
fy by  re-solutioil  in  alcohol  and  precipitation  by 
water  as  before.     (Dr.  Monies.) 

II.  Digest  the  alcoholic  extract  of  elaterium  in 
ether,  and  dissolve  the  residuum  in  hot  alcohol ; 
crystals  will  form  as  the  solution  cools.    (Heunel.) 

Remarks.  Elaterine  forms  delicate  silky  crys- 
tals, having  a  bitter  taste.  It  b  a  drastic  purga- 
tive.    Dose.  One -sixteenth  gr. 

ELATERIUM.  {From  IXavprn,  /  stimulate  or 
urge  forward.)  The  term  Aar^^ov  was  applied 
by  the  Greeks  to  any  drastic  purgative,  but  prin- 
cipally to  the  juice  of  the  wild  or  squirting  cucum- 
ber. The  word  elaterium,  according  to  (Present 
usage,  means  the  deposite  obtained  from  the  juice 
of  the  wild  cucumber. 

Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Clutlerbuck.)  Gather  the  cucnm« 
ben  when  as  ripe  as  possible,  but  without  violence 
that  might  endanger  their  bursting.  Then  wet 
them  by  the  affusion  of  cold  water,  cut  them 
through  longitudinally,  and  alk>w  the  juice  to 
strain  through  a  fine  sieve  into  an  earthenware 
vessel.  Scoop  out  the  seeds  and  surrounding 
pulp,  plaee  them  o'  the  sieve,  and  wash  them  re- 
peatedly with  cold  water.  The  same  process  may 
afterwards  be  applied  to  the  split  cucumbers.  The 
several  waters  being  received  in  the  same  vessel 
with  the  juice,  the  whole  is  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
pose for  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion  must 
be  decanted  and  the  sediment  spread  thinly  on  flue 
linen  and  exposed  to  the  air  to  dry.  Exposure  to 
sunshine  or  a  bright  light  should  be  avoided,  but 
gentle  warmth  may  be  employed  without  imury. 
Quality  very  fine,  but  the  product  small.  Forty 
fruits  yielded  Dr.  Clutterbuck  only  6  grains  of 
elaterinm. 

II.  {Process  followed  at  Apothecaries*  HalL) 
The  fruit  cut  longitudinally  into  halves,  is  placed 
in  hempen  or  horse -hair  bags,  and  submitted  to 
slight  pressure  in  a  tincture/  press.  The  juice,  as 
it  runs  off,  passes  through  a  fine  hait  sieve  into  a 
I  cylindrical  glass  jug  or  jar,  where  it  is  allowed  to 
I  remain  for  two  hours,  wh«i  the  dear  supernatant 
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liquor  i*  poured  ofT,  and  the  thick  portioD  coataia- 
ini;  the  wdjineot  ii  placed  on  n  bibuloui  papei  fil- 
■jsr,  nipported  on  linen,  ind  allowed  to  draiu,  afler 
which  it  i»  dried  by  h  gentle  heat  in  a  elore.  The 
product  hu  a  greeu  color>  and  constilulea  the 
fiiieit  alalerium.  A.  paler  and  mrerkir  article  ia 
obtained  from  the  moljier  liquor,  poured  from  the 
first  BedimeDt  by  placiug  it  in  aliallow  pans  and  al- 
loving  it  to  depaaite. 

Rtmarki.  To  procure  a  fins  artiele  of  elalerium 
it  m  Decenary  to  remove  it  aa  aoon  as  it  ia  depos- 
ited, KK  a  heavy  mucilage  falls  down  aoon  afler- 
triiia,  which  materially  injures  its  quality  and 
appeuraiice.  Good  elalerium  yirlda  from  SO  to 
601  of  ila  weight  to  alroug  alcahol,  and  from  35  lo 
44j  of  elateriu.     (Soe  Exttuct  or  ELATtaiuM.) 

ELECTROTYPE,  ELECT«o»BT*u.uaat. 
The  art  of  working  in  metals  by  maui*  of  voltaic 
electricity.  The  most  nmple  and  canily  managed 
electrotype  apparatus,  ii  formed  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  the  common  conatant  battery,  but  instead 
of  employing  a  plate  of  copper  for  the  negative 
element,  a  mould  of  Ilie  object  to  be  copiM,  the 
face  of  which  has  been  covered  with  plumbago,  b 
■uhstituted.  An  eleclrograph  of  this  find  may  be 
made  of  uiy  well-glaied  earthen  jar  or  Teasel,  and 
the  following  arrangement  will  be  found  conve- 
nient for  most  of  the  purposes  to  which  this  art  ii 
applied  by  the  amaleur;  vii.  copying  medals, 
multiplying  plates,  Sue. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  copy  any  object  by  ekfav 
of  these  apparatuses,  an  exact  mould  must  be  fii^ 
procured.  Supposing  tlie  artlcis  t4>  be  >  mF<U| 
for  instance,  a  hoop  of  paper  is  comnMmly  plwtd 
round  it,  and  whits  wax,  or  any  similar  ■uh^aiice, 
poured  on  it  in  a  melted  state,  and  then  aUoved 
d!,  when  it  is  removed,  a  small  piece  of  cof- 
per  wire  lo  sospend  it  by  a  altacbKl,  BUd  its  &es 
blushed  over  with  finely-powdered  plumbsgD,  by 
means  of  a  camel-hair  pencil;  the  eices  and 
loose  portion  being  carefully  removed.  The  mmll 
so  prepared  ta  npil  suspended  in  the  ■mmalna,  t* 
receive  a  deposile  of  metal  on  its  suriu».  Sovs 
persons  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  ps*- 
cuiing  moulds  freA  from  air  bubblea,  but  Ibis  »■ 

a  camel-hair  pencil  any  that  may  be  ofaaerTal  tm 
the  surface  of  the  medal,  alter  the  melted  wax  ■ 
poared  on,  and  white  it  remain*  liquid  and  traiB- 
parent.  StBarine',  hard  tallow,  sheUac,  ram  snA- 
ened  With  a  iittlt  oil,  plaster  of  Paris,  Bealiiig  wax, 
fusible  roetal,  and  numerous  other  subslaDces  are 
employed  as  maleriaU  for  moulds.  Whcm  pj«*er 
of  Paris  is  used,  it  is  necesary  to  imbue  its  surfsce 

bngo.     Fusible  metal  requires  no  preparatioci. 

After  llie  mould  has  received  a  sufficiently  MMk 
deposile,  the  latter  is  separated,  washed  in  a  littk 
clean  water,  and  bronied.  Any  of  the  meUtoib 
mentioned  under  "  Brohzino  or  MiTjira,"  roaj 
be  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  either  the  fiid 
or  second  will  be  found  the  simplest  aud  most  «• 
venieut.  The  length  of  time  required  lo  prodoe* 
a  deposile  of  any  given  thickness,  depends  upon  tL* 
temperature  of  the  sotutiou  and  the  Mkte  of  lb* 
battery.  Other  things  being  equal,  this  takta 
place  more  rapidly  the  higher  the  temperstma, 


veryc. 


ration  proceeds  exceedingly  slowly. 

The  tyro  in  electrotype  manipulation,  fieqneiitlT 
experiences  much  annoy anca  from  ibe  metiJ 
being  deposited  on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  UDda 
the  form  of  a  powder,  or  in  a  very  friable  or  hritlk 
■tale.  This  generally  arises  from  the  battery  be- 
ing in  loo  aclivfl  a  condition.  It  is  fouud  that  the 
siowei  the  deponte  is  formed,  tlie  tougher  and  ntota 
perfect  it  will  bo.  Air-bubble*  may  be  avcuded  by 
brusjiiug  them  off  the  face  of  the  mould  after  ins- 
mersion  in  the  decomposition  cell,  and  by  properly 
regulating  the  action  of  the  battery.  The  dJInls 
sulphuric  acid  employed  la  excite  the  zinc  endcJ 
the  battery,  should  never  be  Blrcmger  than  I  part 
of  concentrated  acid,  to  8  or  9  parts  of  water.  Im 

ical. 

In  gilding,  silvering,  or  platiniiing  the  commos 

platina,  aro  placed  in  the  decomposiiion   cell,  ot 
around  the  moulds,  and    plates  of  thfse  metsk, 
instead  of  copper,  suspended  in  the  sotutiou. 
ELECTUARY.     Syn.   ELxcTUARitjH,  {Lat, 
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gm  *£«A«crfo.)  VegeUble  and  light  earthy  pow- 
»18»  mixed  up  with  ooaey,  drop,  or  sugar,  to  the 
inasteoce  of  a  Uiick  paste.  In  the  present  Phar- 
laoopoeia,  electuaries  are  included  under  the  title 
ioHFSCTioN,  but  this  arrangement  is  manifestly 
iproper,  as  these  words  are  not  synonymous.  "  In 
rOfKBERVEs  (or  coufections)  the  addition  of  the  sac« 
barine  matter  is  in  much  laiger  proportion,  and 
I  designed  to  preserve  the  vegetable  matter;  in 
Electuaries  the  sirup  is  designed  merely  to  com- 
Mmicate  the  required  form."  (Dr.  Murray.) 
The  preparation  of  electuaries  is  similar  to  that 
i  confections  and  conserves,  and  the  same  pre- 
AQtions  must  be  observed  to  reduce  the  dry  in- 
pedleats  to  very  fine  powder,  and  vegetable  sub- 
tences  to  a  minutely  divided  state.  Care  must 
iho  be  taken  to  diffuse  the  ingredients  equally 
Suough  every  portion  of  the  mass,  by  patient  and 
hborious  poimding  or  stirring.  An  inattention  po 
thit  p(HDt  has  often  led  to  disagreeable  conse- 
ipences,  from  some  portion  of  the  electuary  being 
■eaily  inert,  while  another  portion  has  possessed 
iacreased  activity.     (See  Conserves  and  Conisc- 

TI0N8.) 

ELECTUARY,  AROMATIC.  Syn,  Elec- 
iQARmH  Arohaticum,  (P.  £.)  Prep.  Aromatic 
poirder  (P.  E.)  I  part;  s^p  of  orange-peel  2 
puts;  mix. 

Remarks,  This  preparation  differs  from  the  aro* 
natic  confection  of  the  other  British  Colleges,  in 
not  containing  chalk.  It  is  aromatic  and  sto- 
mchic,  but  not  antacid  or  absorbent 

ELECTUARY,  BLACK.  5yn.  Elect. 
NuiuM.  Trousseau's  Black  Tonic  Prep. 
Perehloride  of  iron  3iv ;  tannin  3j  ;  confection  of 
liMs  ^ij ;  sirup  of  orange  ^  ;  mix.  Tonic  and 
Htriiigent 

ELECTUARY,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  E. 
CiTBitTicuM.  Confection  of  senna  Jias;  flow- 
en  of  sulphur  ^ss ;  sirup  of  roses  or  orange  peel 

Tom.  a  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day  in  piles. 
A  mild  and  excellent  medicine. 

ELECTUARY,  DEMULCENT.  Syn.  E. 
Bmulcenb.  Prep.  Spermaceti,  sirup  of  poppies, 
lod  lirup  of  tolu,  of  each  3ij ;  powdered  gum 
tf^acanth  3j  ;  confection  of  roses  3vj  ;  nitre  oss ; 
mix. 

Due.  A  piece  the  size  of  a  small  nutmeg  fre- 
qoeatiy. 

ELECTUARY,  EMMENAGOGUE.  Syn. 
E.  Ehmenagooicuii.  Prep.  Myrrh  1  dr. ;  ammo* 
Biated  iron  1  scruple  ;  ginger  sirup  to  mix. 

Dou*  A  piece  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  night  and 

morning. 

ELECTUARY,  FEBRIFUGE,  Syn.  E. 
FEnirucuM.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Powdered  cmchona 
Si )  nl  ammoniac  3j  ;  sirup  of  lemon  juice  q.  s. 
ui  ferers. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  DYSENTERY.  Syn. 
E.  Akti-dybentericum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.) 
Electavy  of  catechu,  mixed  with  half  its  weight 
of  Locatel's  balsam. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  EPILEPSY.  Syn.  E. 
«n-ipiLBpTicuji.  Prejp.  (Dr.  Mead.)  Powdered 
tiachona  Jj ;  valerian  and  tin  (both  m  powder)  of 
••*  ^ ;  Binip  to  mix. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  THE  CHOLERA.  Syn. 
E.  Ajrri.cuoLSR]cuM.    Prep.  Mix  together  equal 


paits  of  finely-powdered  and  newly-burnt  ohar* 
coal«  lard,  and  maple  sugar.    A  popular  remedy 

ELECTUARY  FOR  THE  PILES.  Syn.  E 
HjUfORRiioiDALE.  Prep.  (Dr.  Copland.)  Creanr 
of  tartar  |j ;  precipitated  sulphur  3iij  ;  confection 
of  senna  fij  ;  simp  of  orange  or  ginger  to  mix. 

Remarke.  An  excellent  medicine  for  piles. 
Dose.  A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day.  From 
the  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring  pure  pre* 
cipitated  sulphur,  the  flowers  of  sulphur  may  bo 
advantageously  substituted. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  THE  TEETH.  Syn. 
E.  Dkntipricuh.  Prep,  I.  (Coral  dentifrice.  Et 
Oingivale.)  a.  Red  coral  4  oz. ;  cuttle-fiBh  bone  1 
oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2  oz. ;  eocliineal  1  dr. ;  alum 
}  dr. ;  (all  in  fine  powder ;)  clarified  honey  10  oz. ; 
mix. 

b.  Qarified  honey  12  oz. ;  tincture  of  myrrh  3 
oz. ;  oil  of  cajeput  10  drops ;  oil  of  cassia  or  cin« 
namon  20  drops ;  tincture  of  cochineal  1  dr. ; 
cream  of  tartar  }  oz. ;  mix. 

II.  Myrrh  3  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  and  cochineali 
of  each  1^  oz. ;  powdered  cloves  1  oz. ;  honey  4 
oz. ;  mix. 

III.  To  the  last  add  1  dr.  of  powdered  orris  root 
and  5  dnms  of  otto  of  roses. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  vsed  to  whiten  and 
preserve  the  teeth,  hut  are  most  serviceable  in  foul 
or  scorbutic  gums. 

ELECTUARY  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  E. 
Vbrhifuouii.  E.  Anthblminticum.  Prep,  h 
(Bresmer.)  Worm  seed  and  tansy  seed,  of  eaeh 
3iv ;  powdered  valerian  root  3ij  ;  ditto  jalap  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  of  each  Siss  to  3ij  ;  ozymel  of 
squills  to  mix. 

II.  Powdered  tin  Jiij ;  confection  of  red  rotsi 
JsB  ;  orange  sirup  to  mix.  Dose.  A  tablespoonful 
early  in  the  morning  for  3  or  4  successive  days, 
followed  by  a  cathartic. 

III.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Powdered  tin  ^iv ;  confec- 
tion of  wormwood  Jiij  ;  carbonate  of  iron  ij ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  E. 
Antimonii.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Prepared  sulphuret  of 
antimony,  gum  guaiacum,  and  black  sulphuret  of 
mercury,  of  each  3j  ;  confection  of  senna  3ij ;  simp 
to  mix. 

Diaphoretic  and  alterative.  Dose.  1  to  2 
drachms  twice  a  day  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases, 
combined  with  satsaparilla  or  decoction  of  elm 
bark. 

ELECTUARY  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  E.  Cas- 
siJB.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  cassia  pulp  and  sirup 
of  orange,  of  each  lb.  ss ;  manna  ^ij ;  tamarind 
pulp  ^  ;  mix  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Dose.  2  dr.  to  1  oz.  It  is  gently  laxative,  and 
is  chiefly  used  as  a  purge  for  children,  or  as  a 
vehicle  for  other  cathartics.  It  is  commonly  made 
with  equal  parts  of  tamarind  and  cassia  pulps, 
mixed  with  |  of  manna,  and  flavored  with  a  few 
dn^  of  tmcture  of  orange  peel,  without  any  evap- 
oration. 

ELECTUARY  OP  CATECHU.  Syn.  E. 
Catechu.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  catechu,  and 
kino,  of  each  Jiv ;  cinnamon  and  nutmegs,  of  each 
Sj ;  opium  (dissolved  in  a  little  sherry)  3iss  ;  sirup 
of  red  roses  (evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey) 
lA  pints. 

ELECTUARY     OF    CATECHU,    COM- 
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POUND.    Syiu  E.  GATEcmr  co  VPonTUK.  Pref. 
(P.  D.)   C'atechu  §iv ;  kiiio  Jiij ;  cinnamon  ^ij ; 

g'nger  Hirup  (boiled  as  above)  lb.  \\,  Jiij  ;  liard  re- 
led  opium  (diffused  in  wine  as  abWe)  3iflB  ;  mix. 

Remarks.  Bolh  the  above  are  astringent  and 
aromatic.  Do$e.  3j  to  3ij  in  diarrhceai  dysentery, 
dtc 

ELECTUARY  OF  CHARCO.Ui.  Syn.  E. 
Carboni&  P^^Pr  Newly-burnt  anl  finely-pow- 
dered charcoal  and  carbonate  of  soda^  of  each  3ij  ; 
confection  of  senna  ^iv ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  CUSXHONA  AND 
SODA.  Syju  E.  Cinchonjs  cum  Soda.  Prep, 
(P.  C.)  Powdered  cinchona  ^ ;  carbonate  of  soda 
3ij ;  thin  mucilage  to  mix.  Dote,  3  dr.  2-  or  3 
times  a  day. 

ELECTUARY  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn..  E.  Co- 
paiba. Prejt.  (Caspar.)  -Blanched  aliaonds  3vj ; 
powdered  althosa  3j  ;  catechu  Sob  ;  balsam  of  co- 
paiba 3iij ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  COWHAGE.  Syn,  E. 
DoLicHi.  E.  MucuNA.  Prep.  (Chamberlain.) 
Dip  the  pods  into  treacle,  withdraw,  and  scrape 
off  the  hairs,  repeating  the  process  with  fresh  pods 
till  sufficiently  thick. 

Dose.  One  teaspoouful  m  the  morning  fasting, 
followed  by  a  purgative  a  day  or  two  aflerwarcb. 
Vermifuge.     (See  also  E.  for  WoRHa) 

ELECTUARY  OF  HELLEBORE.  Syn,  E. 
Hbllebori  a  LSI.  Prep.  Bruised  white  hellebore 
root  lb.  j  ;  water  1  gallon  ;  boil  to  one  half,  strain, 
add  honey  lb.  iij  ;  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  con- 
sistence. 

ELECTUARY  OF  IRON.  Syn,  E,  of  Steei- 
£.  CiiALYDRATUM.  Prep.  (Collier.)  a,  Potassio- 
tartrate  of  iron  Jss ;  confection  of  red  nxes  g  ; 
simp  to  mix. 

h.  Precipitated  sesqnioxide  of  iron  ^  ;  honej  Jij ; 
ginger  sirup  ^as  \  mix. 

Soth  the  above  are  tonic.  DoBe,  One  tea- 
spoonful  thrice  a  day. 

ELECTUARY  OF  LAUREL  BERRIES, 
Syn,  E.  6  Baccis  Lauri.  Prep,  Leaves  of  rao, 
caraway  seeds,  parsley  seed,  and  laurel  berries ,  of 
each  Jj ;  gum  sagapenum  3a8 ;  black  pepper  imd 
Russian  castor,  of  each  3ij  ;  honey  ^xv;  n\ix. 
(See  Confection  of  Rue.) 

ELECTUARY  OF  MUSTARD.  Syn,  E. 
SiNAPiB.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Flour  of  mustard  and  co  x- 
serve  of  roses,  of  each  3iv  ;  ginger  sirup  to  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  OLIBANUM.  Syn.  W. 
Olibani.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Powdered  olibanum,  ani 
balsam  of  copaiba,  of  each  3iv  ;  confection  of  hipi 
fj ;  sirup  to  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  OPIUM.  Syn,  E.  The- 
BAiACUM.  E.  Opii.  E.  Opiatum.  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Aromatic  powder  Jiv ;  senega  Jiij ;  opium  (diffused 
in  a  little  sherry)  fss  ;  simp  of  ginger  lb.  j ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY  OF  PEPPER.  Syn,  E.  Pi- 
PEiiia  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Black  pepper  and  liquorice 
root,  in  fine  powder,  of  each  lb.  j  ;  fennel  lb  iij  ; 
honey  and  white  sugar,  of  each  lb  ij  :  mix.  Uaej 
^.     Same  as  confection  of  black  pepper. 

ELECTUARY  OF  SCAMMONY.  Syn,  E. 
ScAMuoini.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Powdered  scammony 
JisB ;  cloves,  bnillied,  and  ginger,  in  powder,  of 
each  3vj  ;  oil  of  caraway  3sb  ;  sirup  of  roses  to  mix. 
A  stimulant  cathartic.     Dose.  10  grs.  to  A  dr. 

ELECTUARY    OP   SULPHUR.    Syn,    E. 


Sui.pHumiB.  Prep.  Flowers  of  solphiir  1  ox, 
honey  or  treacle  2  ox;  mix.  Gontiy  laxative 
Dote,  A  teaspoonful  night  and  moming  in  piles 
and  some  skin  diseases. 

ELECTUARY  OF  SULPHUR,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  E.  SuLPHURiB  co.  Prep.  L  ^ 
B.  H.)  Precipitated  sulphur  Jss ;  rteam  of  tartar 
3j ;  honey  ^ ;  mix.  An  excelleuc  laxative  in 
piles.  Flowers  of  sulphur  may  be  subBtitated  lor 
preoipitaied  sulphur  in  the  above  form.  Z7o«e.  ^ 
to  3ij. 

II.  Flowers  of  sulphur  Jss ;  cream  of  tartar  fj ; 
confection  of  senna  3ij  ;  confection  of  black  pep- 
per JisB ;  sirup  of  ginger  f  ^  ;  mix.  Thm  is  an  ex- 
cellent medicine.     Dose  and  Use.     Ajb  last. 

ELECTUARY  OF  SULPHUR  AND  BO- 
RAX. Syn.  E.  Sdlfhuris  cum  BoaACK.  Prep. 
Flowers  of  sulphur  ^  ;  cream  of  tartar  ^ias  ;  borax 
Jss ;  confection  of  senna  f  iiss ;  sirup  of  orange  peci 
to  mix.  Dose.  1  to  3  teaspoonfuls  in  diwea^ea  of 
the  uterine  organs  and  lower  bow  els. 

ELECTUARY  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn, 
E.  TERBBINTHIN.S.  Prep,  (St  B.  H.)  Commoa 
turpentine  ^  ;  honey  Jij  >  mix.  Dose.  1  to  3  tea- 
spoonfuls  in  complaints  of  the  urinary  organs, 
worms,  &c. 

ELECTUARY,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  E.  Pec- 
TORALE.  Prep.  I.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Conserve  of  roses 
^ij  ;  compound  txagacanth  powder  Jss ;  benxaic 
acid  3j  ;  sirup  of  tolu  q.  s, 

n.  Oxymel  of  squills,  sirup  of  marshmalk)*!, 
mucilage  of  gum  arable  and  sirup  of  tola,  of  eadi 
fss ;  powder^  lump  sugar  Jij  ;  mix. 

ELECTUARY,  STIMULANT.  Sytu  H 
Stimdlans.  Prep.  Gum  ammoniacum  (straiited) 
^ ;  vinegar  of  squills  fss  ;  mix  with  a  gentle  heal 
and  spread  on  leather.  As  an  application  to  tbe 
chest  or  pit  of  the  stomach. 

ELECTUARY,  STOMACHIC.  Green  pep- 
permint,  lump  sugar,  and  confection  of  orange- 
peel,  of  each  equal  parts;  mix.  Do»e.  A  tea- 
spoonful. 

ELEMI.  This  resin  is  the  produce  of  an  unas- 
certained tree,  respecting  which  there  have  fae«r 
various  conjectures*  The  London  and  fhiblir. 
Colleges  assign  it  to  tlie  amyris  elemifera,  but  the 
Edinbuigh  College,  with  greater  discretion,  state 
it  to  be  the  '*  concrete  resinous  exudation  from  one 
or  more  unascertained  plants.*'  Dr.  Pereira  has 
suggested,  that  it  may  be  the  produce  of  the  icica 
icicaribo,  the  canaiium  zephyrinum,  or  the  <2ana- 
rium  balsamiferum,  but  the  question  is  still  unde- 
cided. 

The  elemi  of  commerce  is  of  a  pale  yellow  color, 
exterioriy  brittle,  but  soft  and  tough  within ;  it  has 
a  warm  bitter  taste,  and  a  fragrant  aromatic  saneDy 
partaking  of  fennel  and  juniper.  It  is  only  par- 
tially transparent  even  in  thin  plates,  is  very  fusi- 
ble, and  has  a  density  a  little  greater  than  that  of 
water.  According  to  Bonastre,  it  consists  of  84 
per  cent,  of  resin,  12*15  of  a  fragrant  essential  oil 
and  a  little  bitter  extractive.  In  medicine,  it  m 
only  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  elemi 
ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia. 

The  elemi  of  the  shops  is  often  adulterated,  but 

•more  frequently  a  factitious  kind  is  sold  for  the 

genuine  gum.    This  is  formed  by  adding  I  part 

of  balsam  of  Canada  to  4  parts  of  yellow  resin,  ia 

the  melted  state,  b^t  removed  from  the  fire,  aftet 
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about  1^  p.  e.  of  oil  of  juniper,  and  half  this 
quantity  of  oil  of  fennel  are  stirred  in.  This  fraud 
mftY  be  detected  by  exposingr  the  suspected  article 
Is  heat,  along  with  a  little  water,  when  its  fra- 
giance  will  evaporate,  and  the  coane  terebinthi- 
■ite  smell  of  the  resin  will  become  readily  distln- 
foisfaable. 

£LIXIR.  (From  tke  Arabic  Elekser,  quintes- 
9tnee.)  A  name  formerly  applied  to  various  com- 
pound tinctures. 

ELIXIR,  ANTISCROFUtOUS.  Syn,  E. 
AxTncEOFULosuM.  Ammouiated  tincture  of  gen- 
tian. 

ELIXIR,  ASTHMATIC.  Prep,  Opium,  oil 
of  aniseed  and  camphor,  of  each  1  oz. ;  proof  spirit 
1  nttoD.     Digest  a  week. 

ELIXIR,  BOERHAAVE'S  ANTI-ASTH- 
HATIC.  Syn.  Euxia  Antiasthmaticum  Boer- 
EA&yiL  A  tmctnre  made  with  aniseed,  orris-root, 
iBarabacca,  sweet  flag,  liquorice,  and  elecampane. 
DoM.  20  to  40  drops. 

ELIXIR,  DAFFY'S.  Syn.  E.  Salutis.  Com- 
1WJHD  TiNCTUKB  OP  Senna.  Prep.  I.  Jalap  root 
5  ox. ;  East  India  senna  1}  lbs. ;  coriander  seeds 
and  aniseed,  of  each  ^  lb. ;  ihubarb  \  lb. ;  shavings 
of  red  Sanders  wood  2  oz. ;  treacle  7  lbs.,  and  sub- 
eadionate  of  potash  2  oz.,  both  dissolved  in  water 
3^  gallons ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  J  gallons.  All 
tlw  Bolids  must  be  well  bruised,  and  macerated  in 
the  mixed  fluids  for  14  days,  when  the  whole  must 
Im  pressed,  and  strained  through  a  fine  flannel 
bag.  It  is  too  glutinous  to  run  through  filtering 
paper. 

11.  (Dicey's.)  Senna  lb.  j ;  gnaiacum  shavings, 
elecampane  root,  (dried,)  aniseed,  caraway  seeid, 
coriander  seed,  and  liquorice  root,  of  each  lb.  ss ; 
itoned  raisins  lbs.  ij  ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy  9  quarts. 
As  last 

m.  (Swinton's.)  Jalap  3  lbs. ;  senna  1  lb. ; 
coriander  seeds,  caraway  seeds,  liquorice  root,  and 
elecampane  root,  of  each  4  oz. ;  moist  sugar  2  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  1  gallon. 
As  last 

IV.  Jalap  and  caraways,  of  each  1  lb. ;  senna, 
liiobarb,  and  aniseed,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  red  sanders 
wood  ^  lb. ;  brown  sugar  7  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  10 
gvUons.    As  last 

y.  Rhubarb  (East  India)  14  lb&  senna  56  lbs. ; 
■niseed  7  lbs. ;  coriander  seeds  C  bs. ;  caraway 
weds  and  red  sanders  wood,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  cassia 
bait  and  jalap,  of  each  3  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  100  gal- 
lons. Digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  and  add 
molasses  84  lbs.  Mix  well,  and  either  clarify,  or 
*ain  throufrh  flannel. 

VI.  For  proof  spirit  in  the  preceding  formuls, 
ve  eqnal  parts  of  spirit  of  wine  and  water. 

Remarke.  Dafly's  elixir  is  a  favorite  purge  with 
dnmkards,  and  is  a  common  and  very  popular 
innedy  in  flatulent  colic,  dyspepsia,  &c.  Dose. 
1  to  4  tablespoonfuls. 

ELIXIR,  THE  DEVIL'S.  Prep.  Pods  of 
wpsicum  and  cloves,  (bruised^}  of  each  Jj ;  ginger 
and  saffroh,  of  each  Jiij ;  cantharides  3v ;  proof 
jpint  lbs.  vij.  Digest  for  10  days.  Dote,  im  to 
3iiji  in  mixtures.  It  is  stimulating  and  aphrodisiac. 
ELIXIR  OF  GARLIC.  Syn.  KAllh.  Prep. 
wic  roots  80  hi  number;  rectified  spirit  1  pint 
Dirtil  to  dryness,  and  repeat  the  process  with  the 
■n»  spirit  from  fresh  roots  a  second  and  a  third 
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time,  then  add  camphor  3ij.    Diaphoretic.    Do$$. 
A  teaspoonful  twice  a  day. 

ELIXIR  DE  GARUS.  Prep.  Myrrh  fn; 
aloes  and  sailron,  of  each  3ij  ;  cinnamon,  clovesi 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  3es;  proof  spirit  1  quart. 
Digest  for  7  days,  strain,  and  add  sirup  of  maiden- 
hair lbs.  ij  ;  orange-flower  water  Jiss. 

ELIXIR  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  E.  Jalapje  cok- 
posiTUM.  Pf^P'  Jalap  ^iv ;  scammony  3iv ;  gam* 
boge  3ij  ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart. 

ELIXIR  OF  LONG  LIFE.  Syn.  E.  hosem 
VitjE.    Tincture  of  rhubarb  and  aloes. 

ELIXIR  OF  MYRRH.  Tincture  of  savino. 
(comp.)     P.  L.  1788. 

ELIXIR  D'OR.  Syn.  Elixir  of  Gold.  Do 
La  Mottd's  golden  drops. 

ELIXIR,  PAREGORIC.  Tincture  of  cam- 
phor (CO.)  and  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS.  Compound 
tincture  of  aloes. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  CUM  ACIDO. 
The  last  article  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

ELIXIR  PROPRIETATIS  TART  \RIZA. 
TUM.  The  elixir  proprictatis  alkalized  with  tolts 
of  tartar. 

ELIXIR,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  E.  Pectoralb. 
Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Balsam  of  tolu  Jij ;  gum 
benzoin  ^[iss  ;  saffron  Jss ;  rectified  spirit  f  jxxxij. 
Digest  in  a  sand  heat  for  4  dap. 

ELIXIR  POLYCHRESTUM.  Prep.  (P.  E 
1744.)  Gum  gnaiacum  ?yj ;  balsam  of  Peru  ^m ; 
rectified  spirit  1  quart     Digest  4  days  and  strain. 

ELIXIR  SACRUM.  Tincture  of  aloes  and, 
rhubarb. 

ELIXIR  SALUTIS.    Tmctnre  of  senna. 

ELIXIR,  SQUIRE'S.  Prep.  Opium  2  oz. ; 
camphor  and  cochineal,  of  each  }  oz. ;  sweet  fen- 
nel 1  drachm ;  tincture  of  serpentary  10  oz. ;  spi- 
rits of  aniseed  1  gallon;  water  1  pint;  aurum 
mnsivum  3  oz. ;  mix. 

ELIXIR,  STOMACHIC.  Compound  tincture 
of  gentian. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL.  Syn.  E.  Vrnuou. 
Water  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 
See  Aromatic  Sulphuric  Acio,  which  is  also 
frequently  called  elixir  of  vitriol. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  SWEET.  Syn.  E. 
ViTRioLi  DuLCE.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether  lbs.  ij ;  oil  of  peppermint  Jss ;  es- 
sence of  lemons  and  oil  of  nutmegs,  of  each  3ij  ; 
mix.  See  Aromatic  Spiarr  of  ^Ether,  which 
is  also  called  by  this  name. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  MYNSICHT'S. 
Syn.  Acid  E.  of  Vitriol.  E.  Vitriou  Mtn- 
sichtl  Prep.  Cinnamon,  ginger,  and  cloves,  of 
each  3iij ;  calamus  aromaticus  g  ;  smaller  galan- 
gal  ^ias ;  sage  and  peppermint  leaves,  (dried,)  of 
each  Jss  ;  cubebs  and  nutmegs,  of  each  3ij  ;  aloes 
wood  and  lemon-peel,  of  each  3j ;  su^ar  candy 
^iv ;  rectified  spirit  lbs.  iss ;  oil  vitriol  lb.  j.  Digest 
for  three  weeks. 

ELIXIR  OF  VITRIOL,  VIGANPS.  Prep. 
Spirits  of  sulphuric  ether  Jviij ;  aromatic  tincture 
lb.  j ;  mix. 

ELLAGIC  ACID.  (From  Oalle  reversed.) 
When  an  aqueous  infusion  of  nut  galls  is  left  for 
some  time  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  the  tannie 
acid  gradually  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  gal- 
lic acid,  and  an  insoluble  gray  powder,  to  which 
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the  term  ella^^ic  acid  was  applied  by  ChevreuL  It 
if  soluble  in  alkalis,  forming  salts,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids. 

ELUTRIATION.  Syn,  Eldtriatio,  (Lat, 
from  eluirio,  to  cleanse.)  In  Chemistry,  the  ope- 
ration of  wasiiing  insoluble  powders  with  water, 
to  separate  them  from  foreign  matter,  or  the  coars- 
er portion.  It  is  usually  performed  by  grinding 
or  triturating  the  mass  with  a  little  water,  until 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  this  paste  is 
suddenly  diffused  through  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  a  deep  vessel,  from  which,  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  grosser  portion,  the  liquid  is  poured 
into  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to  deposits  the  fine 
powder  it  still  holds  in  suspension.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  is  de- 
canted, and  the  sediment  drained  and  dried.  The 
coarse  sediment  deposited  in  the  first  vessel  is  now 
submitted  to  a  fresh  grinding  and  diffusion  through 
water,  and  the  entire  operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  whole  of  the  pulverizable  portion  is  washed 
over.  The  proper  length  of  time  for  the  liquid  to 
remain  in  the  first  vessel,  depends  solely  on  the 
density  of  the  powder,  and  the  degree  of  fineness 
required  in  the  product ;  heavy  powders  subsiding 
almost  immediately,  while  light  ones  often  take 
several  minutes  to  deposits  their  coarser  portion. 
Sometimes  three  or  more  vessels  are  employed, 
and  the  muddy  liquor,  after  remaining  a  short  time 
m  the  first,  is  poured  into  the  next  one,  and  this, 
in  a  short  time  longer,  into  the  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  last  vessel  is  filled,  by  which  means,  pow- 
ders of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  obtained  ; 
chat  deposited  in  the  last  vessel  being  in  the  minu- 
test state  of  division.    (See  Chalk,  Bistre,  De- 

CANTATION,  EoirLCORATlON,  &C.) 

EMBROCATION.  Syju  Embrocatio,  (Lor., 
from  tftSpcx»f  I  moiitem)  A  fluid  medicine  rubbed 
on  any  part  of  the  body. 

EMBROCATION,  COMMON.  Syn.  Em- 
BROCATio  Communis.  Prep.  (U.  C.  H.)  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  ^iv;  distilled  vinegar  6j^ 
pints ;  mix,  and  add  proof  spirit  3  pints. 

EMBROCATION,  GUESTONIAN.  Syn. 
Emb.  TEREBiNTHiNiB.  Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil,  of  each  ^iss ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  f  3iij  ; 
mix  well.     For  rheumatisn. 

EMBROCATION  FOR  BRUISES.  Prep. 
I.  Soap  liniment  5  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

II.  Soap  liniment  3  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Tincture  of  cantharides  and  rectified  spirit, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  camphor  and  oil  of  origanum,  of 
each  i  oz. ;  mix. 

IV.  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz.;  distilled  vinegar  ^ 
pint ;  dissolve. 

V.  Sugar  of  lead  ^  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  and 
water,  of  each  }  pint ;  dissolve. 

EMBROCATIOxX  for  HOOPING  COUGH, 
ROCHE'S.  Prep.  Sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  1  drachm ;  mix. 

EMBROCATION  FOR  STRAINS,  {In 
Horses.)  Prep.  I.  Soft  soap  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, of  each  4  oz. ;  oil  of  rosemary  and  camphor, 
of  each  1  drachm  ;  mix. 

II.  Olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  elder-flower 
•intment,  of  each  2  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  origa- 
num 3  drachms. 


EMBROCATION,  LYNCITS.    Ptep. 

alkanet  root  m  sweet  oil  until  the  latter 
sufficiently    colored,    then    scent    with   nwenfiat 
oils. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AM 
MONIA  AND    SOAP.      Syn.  Emb.  Ammokim 
AcETATiB  CUM  Sapone.      Prep.    (p.  C.)  A.  Soap 
liniment  and  solution  of  acetate  of  aniinoxuay  of 
each  1  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  liquor  of  ammonia  f  3iij.  For 
sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ALUM.  Sym  Emb. 
Aluminis.  Alum  ^  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  and  pivof 
spirit,  of  each  ^  pint ;  mix.  For  chilMaiaB,  4fis- 
eased  joints,  &.c. 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA.  Sym. 
Emb.  A|fMONi.s.  Prep,  "jquor  of  ammonia  I  «i.; 
proof  spirit  and  water,  of  each  5  oz.     As  last. 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA,  CAM- 
PHORATED. Syn.  Emb.  Ammonias  Acetatv 
Camphorata.  Prep.  I.  Soap  liniment  and  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  equal  parts;  mix.  For 
sprains,  bruises,  chilblains,  Slc 

II.  To  every  ounce  of  the  above,  add  2  drs.  of 
liquor  of  ammonia. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CAMPHOB.  Sym. 
Emb.  Camphoric  Prep.  I.  Soap  liniment  aad 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts. 

II.  (Collier.)  Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  esBeii* 
tial  oil  of  amber,  and  laudanum,  equal  parts. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CANTHARIDES. 
Syn.  Emb.  Lytta.  Emb.  Cantmaridis.  Prep. 
Tmcture  of  cantharides  and  camphorated  spirit,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  mix.  Stimulant  It  should  be  used 
with  caution,  lest  the  absorption  of  the  canthaiides 
induce  strangury. 

EMBROCATION  OF  SOAP.  Soap  UnimraL 
The  following  is  also  a  common  form  :  soft  soap  3 
oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  soap  liniment  ^  ]rint ;  virater 
and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  6  oz. ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn 4  oz. ;  mix.    For  sprains,  bruises,  chilblaiaib 

&C. 

EMBROCATION,  STIMULANT.  Syn. 
Emb.  Stimulans.  Prep.  (Thompson.)  a.  Liqnoi 
of  ammonia  f  3ij ;  olive  oil  f  3vj ;  mix.  Used  in 
sore  throat,  &c. 

b.  Compound  camphor  liniment  f3ix;  tincture 
of  cantharides  f  3j  ;  laudanum  f3ij  ;  mix.  Rubbed 
over  painful  joints,  and  over  the  bowels  in  ooUe 
and  cramp.     It  is  stimulant  and  anodyne. 

EMBROIDERY.  Gold  and  silver  fancy  work 
of  this  description  may  be  easiest  cleaned  with  a 
little  spirit  of  wine,  either  alone,  or  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  using  alkaline  or  acidulous  liquors  is  very 
injurious,  and  frequently  destroys  the  beauty  of  thio 
articles  instead  of  cleaning  them. 

EMERALD.  Syn.  Emeraude,  (Fr.)  Smaragih 
{Ger.)  A  precious  stone  of  a  beautiful  green  oolor* 
and  ranking  next  to  the  diamond  in  value.  A  fine 
emerald  of  4  or  5  grains  is  worth  as  many  pounds, 
one  of  10  grs.  about  22.  per  gr. ;  one  of  15  gia.  3Z. 
to  41.  per  gr.,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  &e  in- 
crease in  size.  One  of  24  grs.  fetched  lOOt  Ac- 
cording to  Vauquelin,  the  emerald  consists  of  65} 
of  silica,  16S  of  alumina,  13|  of  glucina,  (abont) 
3(  of  oxide  of  chromium,  and  a  trace  of  lime.  TIm 
finest  emeralds  are  obtained  from  Peru. 

EMERALDS,  FACTITIOUS.    The  foUow- 
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m^  method  of  obtaining  artificial  rubies  and  emer- 
nSa  is  exceedinjply  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
oflfen  an  ample  neld  for  the  ingenious  ezperiment- 
aJkt  Recently  precipifated  and  well  washed  hy- 
drate of  alumina  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
neutral  chromate  of  potassa,  and  kneaded  so  that 
the  mass  assumes  a  tinge  scarcely  perceptible ;  it 
is  then  rolled  out  into  small  sticks,  about  the  thick- 
ne»  of  a  finger,  and  slowly  dried,  taking  the  pre- 
caation  to  fill  the  fissures  that  form  during  desicca- 
tion with  fresh  hydrate  of  alumina.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  one  end  of  these  sticks  is  brought  into 
the  termination  of  the  flame  of  an  oxyhydrogen 
Uowpipe,  until  a  portion  of  the  mass  is  fused  into 
tBoiall  globule.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
WTeral  minute  balls,  of  some  millimetres  diameter, 
and  of  such  intense  hardness,  that  quartz,  glass,  to- 
pu,  granite,  can  be  easily  and  perceptibly  scratch- 
ed therewith,  will  form.  When  cut  and  polished, 
the  J  appear,  however,  slightly  opaque.  By  em- 
ploying nitrate  of  nickel  in  lieu  of  chromate  of 
potaasa,  green-eolored  globules  resembling  the 
emerald  were  obtained.     (Boettger.) 

By  the  substitution  of  oxide  of  chromium  for 
efaromate  of  potaasa,  the  editor  of  this  work  has 
procured  factitious  gems  of  considerable  hardness 
and  beauty,  though  slightly  opaque  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  mass.  But  this  might  doubtless  be 
aToided  by  more  careful  manipulation.  From 
■Kue  experiments  in  which  a  little  silica  was  added, 
there  was  less  opacity,  though  in  other  respects  the 
itonee  were  inferior. 

EMETIC.  Syn.  Ehbtiquk,  (Fr.)  Embticus, 
(LaL)  EtuTtKotj  (Gr.f  from  «/i«*,  I  vomit.)  A  med- 
icine which  excites  vomiting.  The  principal 
emetics  are  Ipecacuanha  and  Tartarized  Anti- 
Moirr,  and  their  preparations  ;  and  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper.  The  first  of  these  is  commonly 
employed  either  in  substance  or  infused  in  wine, 
(wine  of  ipecacuanha,)  when  it  is  merely  wished 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when 
that  viscus  is  in  a  disordered  state,  or  overloaded 
with  food.  At  the  beginning  of  fevers  and  other 
inflammatory  disorders,  the  timely  administration 
of  an  emetic  will  frequently  induce  copious  dia- 
phoresis and  produce  a  cure,  or  at  least  greatly 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  For  tliis 
porpose  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wine  is  pref- 
erable, either  alone  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha. 
When  poison  has  been  taken,  and  the  stomach- 
pomp  is  not  at  hand,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper 
should  be  administered.  J  dr.  of  either  of  these 
■ubstances  should  be  dissolved  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  wa- 
itf,  and  a  third  should  be  taken  every  ten  minutes 
nntil  vomitinfr  Jfl  induced.  The  operation  of  emet- 
ics is  powerfully  promoted  by  drinking  copiously 
«f  diluents,  especially  warm  water.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  is  itself  an  emetic,  when  taken  in  quantity. 
Itp  nse  will  also  prevent  that  dreadful  straining 
and  retching,  which  make  emetics  so  much  dread- 
ed by  some  persons.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of 
•nietics  are  fre<|aently  administered  to  produce 
wa#ea,  in  many  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
Emetics  should  be  avoided  in  plethoric  habits,  in 
Dwnia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  an  inflamma- 
tofy  diathesis  exists.  They  should  also  be  given 
with  great  caution  to  young  children,  and  in  such 
J«K8,  wine  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha  should  alone 
M  emplGyed    Some  chronic  and  obstinate  dis-  I 


eases,  especially  rheumatism,  are  aometunes  re« 
lieved  by  emetics. 

EMETINE.  Syn,  Emetina.  Esietin.  La 
Matierb  Vomitive.  Prep.  I.  Digest  coarsely- 
powdered  ipecacuanha  root,  first  in  ether  and 
then  in  alcohol.  Evaporate  the  latter  tincture  to 
dryness,  dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate,  diffuse  it 
in  distilled  water,  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  paw 
sulphureted  hydrogen  through  it,  to  throw  down 
the  lead  ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Prod, 
Brownish  red,  deliquescent  scales.  Emetic  in  doses 
of  i  to  i  a  gr.     (Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.) 

II.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  digested  in 
water  with  calcined  magnesia.  The  deposite  is 
thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  carefully  with  very  cold 
water,  and  dried.  The  eipetin  is  then  taken  up 
by  alcohol.  It  may  be  afterwards  combined  with 
an  acid,  and  the  salt  may  be  purified  with  animal 
charcoal.  When  the  emetin  is  once  more  thrown 
down  by  magnesia,  alcohol  redissolves  it  in  a  color« 
less  state.  Emetiu  thus  obtained  is  yellowish- 
white  and  pulverulent,  but  may  be  obtained  per- 
fectly white,  by  repeating  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  White  and  pure  emetin  is  emetic  in 
doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain. 

Props.  Emetin  is  pulverent,  inodorous,  and  bit- 
ter ;  fusible  at  122^  F. ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  so  in  ether,  oils,  and  water.  It 
partially  neutralizes  the  acids,  forming  scarcely 
crystailizable  salts.  Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a 
reddish  precipitate  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  eme- 
tin. With  tincture  of  ffalte  this  solution  behaves 
like  morphia  ;  but,  unlike  the  last  substance,  the 
salts  of  iron  produce  no  change  of  color  in  it 

EMULSION.  Syn,  Ehulsion,  (Fr.)  Ehulsio, 
(JLat.,  firom  emulgeo,  to  milk.)  A  milky  fluid, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  admixture  of  oil  and 
water,  by  means  of  some  other  substance  that 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  both.  The 
emulsions  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  same  head  as  mixtures.  In  the 
preparation  of  emulsions,  the  oily  or  resinous  in- 
gredients are  usually  suspended  by  means  of  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arabic  ;  almonds,  or  new-laid  eggs ; 
1  drachm  of  the  fint,  made  with  equal  parts  of 
gum  and  water  ;  1  oz.  of  the  second,  (usually  26 
in  number,)  and  one  in  no.  of  the  last,  will  form 
Iwo  drachms  of  any  oil  into  an  emulsion  with 
about  1  oz.  of  water. 

EMULSION,  FARRIERS*.  Prep.  I.  {SimpU.) 
Sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  honey  or  moist  sugar  3  oz. ;  salts 
of  tartar  \  oz. ;  warm  soft  water  1  pint ;  mix  and 
shake  till  quite  cold. 

II.  (Pectoral.)  Camphor  2  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  20  drops ;  dissolve,  tlien  add 
of  simple  emulsion  }  pint 

EMULSION  OF  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn. 
Emulsio  A8SAP(ETio.a.  Prep.  (Duclow.)  Asa- 
fcDtida  Jviij  ;  powdered  gum  jxvj  ;  oil  of  almonds 
1^  pints ;  water  1  quart ;  make  an  emulsion,  strain 
through  linen,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
Antispasmodic. 

EMULSION  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Miotura 
Camphor iC  E.  do.  E.  Camphorata.  Prep.  (P. 
E.  1839.)  Camphor  3j  ;  lump  sugar  Jss ;  tritu« 
rate  together,  and  add  blanched  almonds  ^ss ;  heal 
well,  then  gradually  add  water  1  pint  Stimulaati 
anti^asmodic,  and  diaphoretic. 
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the  tenn  ellagic  acid  was  applied  by  ChevreuL  It 
b  soluble  in  alkalis,  (onaing  salts,  and  is  precipi- 
tated by  acids. 

ELUTRIATION.  Syru  Eldtkiatio,  (LaU, 
from  elutrio,  to  cleanse.)  In  ChemistrYi  the  ope- 
ration of  washing  insoluble  powders  with  water, 
to  separate  them  from  foreign  matter,  or  the  coars- 
er portion.  It  is  usually  performed  by  grinding 
or  triturating  the  mass  with  a  little  water,  until 
reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  this  paste  is 
suddenly  diffused  tlirough  a  large  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, in  a  deep  vessel,  from  which,  after  the  subsi- 
dence of  the  grosser  portion,  the  liquid  is  poured 
into  another  vessel,  and  allowed  to  deposite  the  fine 
powder  it  still  holds  in  suspension.  When  this  has 
taken  place,  the  clear  supernatant  liquor  is  de- 
canted, and  the  sediment  drained  and  dried.  The 
coarse  sediment  deposited  in  the  first  vessel  is  now 
submitted  to  a  fresh  grinding  and  diffusion  through 
water,  and  the  entire  operation  is  repeated,  until 
the  whole  of  the  pulverizable  portion  is  washed 
over.  The  proper  length  of  time  for  the  liquid  to 
remain  in  the  first  vessel,  depends  solely  on  the 
density  of  the  powder,  and  the.  degree  of  fineness 
required  in  the  product ;  heavy  powders  subsiding 
almost  immediately,  while  light  ones  often  take 
several  minutes  to  deposite  their  coarser  portion. 
Sometimes  three  or  more  vessels  are  employed, 
and  the  muddy  liquor,  after  remaining  a  short  thne 
in  the  fint,  is  poured  into  the  next  one,  and  this, 
in  a  short  time  longer,  into  the  third,  and  so  on, 
until  the  last  vessel  is  filled,  by  which  means,  pow- 
ders of  different  degrees  of  fineness  are  obtained ; 
chat  deposited  in  the  last  vessel  being  in  the  minu- 
test state  of  division.    (See  Chalk,  Bistre,  Ds- 

CAMTATION,  EdULCORATION,  SlC,) 

EMBROCATION.  Syju  Embrocatio,  (Lat, 
from  tiiSpcx»,  I  moisteih.)  A  fluid  medicine  rubbed 
on  any  part  of  the  body. 

EMBROCATION,  COMMON.  Syn.  Em- 
B&ocATio  Communis.  Prep,  (U.  C.  H.)  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  ^iv;  distilled  vinegar  6J 
pints ;  mix,  and  add  proof  i^nrit  3  pints. 

EMBROCATION,  GUESTONIAN.  Syn. 
Emb.  TerebjnthinjE.  Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  and 
olive  oil,  of  each  ^iss ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  f  3iij  ; 
mix  well.     For  rheumatisTi. 

EMBROCATION  FOR  BRUISES.  Prep. 
I.  Soap  liniment  5  oz. ;  liquor  of  ammonia  1  os. ; 
mix. 

II.  Soap  liniment  3  os. ;  4>U  of  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Tincture  of  cantharides' and  rectified  spirit, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  camphor  and  oil  of  origanum,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

IV.  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz.;  distilled  vinegar  i 
pint ;  dissolve. 

y.  Sugar  of  lead  ^  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  and 
water,  of  each  }  pint ;  dissolve. 

EMBROCATION  for  HOOPING  COUGH, 
ROCHE'S.  Prep.  Sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
1  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  1  drachm ;  mix. 

EMBROCATION  FOR  STRAINS.  (/» 
Horses.)  Prep.  I.  Soft  soap  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine, of  each  4  oz. ;  oil  of  rosemary  and  camphor, 
of  each  1  drachm ;  mix. 

II.  Olive  oil,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  elder-flower 
ointment,  of  each  2  oz. ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  origa- 
num 3  drachms. 


EMBROCATION,  LYNCHES.  Pitp.  Stecf 
alkanet  root  in  sweet  oil  until  the  latter  beeomes 
sufficiently  colored,  then  scent  with  essential 
oils. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AM 
MONIA  AND   SOAP.      Syn,   Emb.  AMMONiiS 
AcETATis  CUM  Sapone.      Prep.   (P.  C.)  a.  Soap 
liniment  and  solution  of  acetate  of  aoamonia,  <^ 
each  1  oz. ;  mix. 

h.  To  the  last  add  liquor  of  ammonia  f  3iij.  For 
sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

EMBROCATION  OF  ALUM.  Syn.  Emi. 
Aluminis.  Alum  J  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  and  proof 
spirit,  of  each  ^  pint ;  mix.  For  chilblains,  dis* 
eased  joints,  &c 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA.  SpL 
Emb.  Ammonias.  Prep,  "jquor  of  ammonia  1  oz.; 
proof  spirit  and  water,  of  each  5  oz.     As  last 

EMBROCATION  OF  AMMONIA,  CAM- 
PHORATED. Syn.  Emb.  Ammonia  Acbtatb 
Camphorata.  Prep.  I.  Soap  liniment  and  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  equal  parts;  mix.  For 
sprains,  bruises,  chilblains,  &c. 

II.  To  every  ounce  of  the  above,  add  2  drs.  of 
liquor  of  ammonia. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn. 
Emb.  Camphora.  Prep.  I.  Soap  liniment  aod 
camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts. 

II.  (Collier.)  Camphorated  spirit  of  wine,  essen- 
tial oil  of  amber,  and  laudanum,  equal  parts. 

EMBROCATION  OF  CANTHARIDE& 
Syn.  Emb.  Lyttjs.  Emb.  Cantharidis.  Prep, 
Tincture  of  cantharldes  and  camphorated  spirit,  of 
each  1  oz. ;  mix.  Stimulant  It  should  be  used 
with  caution,  lest  the  absorption  of  the  cantharides 
induce  strangury. 

EMBROCATION  OF  SOAP.  Soap  liniment 
The  following  is  also  a  common  form  :  soft  soap  3 
oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  soap  liniment  ^  pint ;  water 
and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  6  oz. ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn 4  oz. ;  mix.  For  sprains,  bruises,  chilblainii 
&c. 

EMBROCATION,  STIMULANT.  Syn, 
Emb.  Stimulanb.  Prep.  (Thompson.)  a.  Liqna 
of  ammonia  f  3ij ;  olive  oil  f  3vj  ;  mix.  Used  in 
sore  throat,  &c. 

h.  Compound  camphor  liniment  f3ix;  tincture 
of  cantharides  f  3j  ;  laudanum  f3ij  ;  mix.  Rubbed 
over  painful  joints,  and  over  the  boweb  in  colic 
and  cramp.     It  b  stimulant  and  anodyne. 

EMBROIDERY.  Gold  and  silver  fancy  work 
of  this  description  may  be  easiest  cleaned  with  a 
little  spirit  of  wine,  either  alone,  or  diluted  with 
an  equal  weight  of  water.  The  common  prac- 
tice of  using  alkaline  or  acidulous  liquors  is  very 
injurious,  and  frequently  destroys  the  beauty  of  tho 
articles  instead  of  cleaning  them. 

EMERALD.  Syn.  Emerauoe,  (Fr.)  Smaraod, 
{Ger.)  A  precious  stone  of  a  beautiful  green  color, 
and  ranking  next  to  the  diamond  in  value.  A  fine 
emerald  of  4  or  5  grains  is  worth  as  many  pounds, 
one  of  10  grs.  about  22.  per  gr. ;  one  of  15  gT&  3L 
to  42.  per  gr.,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease in  size.  One  of  24  grs.  fetched  lOOt  Ac- 
cording to  Vauquelin,  the  emerald  consists  of  65) 
of  silica,  16)  of  alumina,  13|  of  glucina,  (about) 
3g  of  oxide  of  chromium,  and  a  trace  of  lime.  Tho 
finest  emeralds  are  obtained  from  Peru. 

EMERALDS,  FACTITIOUS    Tho  fblknr- 
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method  of  obtaining  artificial  rabies  and  emer- 
alds is  exceedingly  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
o£S»ni  an  ample  field  for  the  ingenious  experiment- 
alist Recently  precipitated  and  well  washed  hy- 
drate of  alumina  is  moistened  with  a  few  drops  of 
neutral  chromate  of  potassai  and  kneaded  so  that 
the  mass  assumes  a  tinge  scarcely  perceptible ;  it 
is  then  rolled  out  into  small  sticks,  about  the  thick- 
ness of  a  finger,  and  slowly  dried,  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  fill  the  fissures  that  form  during  desicca- 
tion with  fresh  hydrate  of  alumina.  When  per- 
fectly dry,  one  end  of  these  sticks  is  brought  into 
the  termination  of  the  flame  of  an  oxyhydrogen 
Uowpipe,  until  a  portion  of  the  mass  is  fused  into 
a  small  globule.  After  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes, 
several  minute  balls,  of  some  millimetres  diameter, 
and  of  such  intense  hardness,  that  quartz,  glass,  to- 
paz, granite,  can  be  easily  and  perceptibly  scratch- 
ed therewith,  will  form.  When  cut  and  polished, 
they  appear,  however,  slightly  opaque.  By  em- 
ploying nitrate  of  nickel  in  lieu  of  chromate  of 
potassa,  green -colored  globules  resembling  the 
emerald  were  obtained.     (Boettger.) 

By  the  substitution  of  oxide  of  chromium  for 
chn>mate  of  potassa,  the  editor  of  this  work  has 
procured  factitious  gems  of  considerable  hardness 
and  beauty,  though  slightly  opaque  in  some  por- 
tion of  the  mass.  But  this  might  doubtless  be 
avoided  by  more  careful  manipulation.  From 
some  experiments  in  which  a  little  silica  was  added, 
there  was  less  opacity,  though  in  other  respects  the 
stones  were  inferior. 

EMETIC.  Si/n.  Emetique,  (Fr.)  Emkticus, 
(LaL)  E/icriKof,  (Gr.,  from  c/i£»,  I  vomit.)  A  med- 
icine which  excites  vomiting.  The  principal 
emetics  are  Ipecacuanha  and  Tartarized  Anti- 
HOifT,  and  their  preparations  ;  and  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper.  The  first  of  these  is  commonly 
employed  either  in  substance  or  infused  in  wine, 
(wine  of  ipecacuanha,)  when  it  is  merely  wished 
to  evacuate  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  when 
that  viscus  is  in  a  disordered  state,  or  overloaded 
with  food.  At  the  beginning  of  feven  and  other 
inflammatory  disorders,  the  timely  administration 
of  an  emetic  will  frequently  induce  copious  dia- 
phoresis and  produce  a  cure,  or  at  least  greatly 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  For  tliis 
purpose  emetic  tartar  or  antimonial  wine  is  pref- 
erable, either  alone  or  combined  with  ipecacuanha. 
When  poison  has  been  taken,  and  the  stomach- 
pump  is  not  at  hand,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  or  copper 
should  be  administered.  J  dr.  of  either  of  these 
substances  should  be  dissolved  in  3  or  4  oz.  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  third  should  be  taken  every  ten  minutes 
until  vomitingis  induced.  The  operation  of  emet- 
ics is  powerfully  promoted  by  drinking  copiously 
of  diluents,  especially  warm  water.  The  latter,  in 
fact,  is  itself  an  emetic,  when  taken  in  quantity. 
Its  use  will  also  prevent  that  dreadfid  straining 
and  retching,  which  make  emetics  so  much  dread- 
ed by  some  persons.  Small  and  repeated  doses  of 
emetics  are  frei|Uently  administered  to  produce 
nausea,  in  many  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  stomach. 
Emetics  should  be  avoided  in  plethoric  habits,  in 
hernia,  pregnancy,  and  whenever  an  mflamma- 
tory  diathesis  exists.  They  should  also  be  given 
with  great  caution  to  young  children,  and  in  such 
cases,  wine  or  powder  of  ipecacuanha  should  alone 
be  employed.     Some  chronic  and  obstinate  dis- 


eases, especially  rheumatism^  are  sometimes  re< 
lieved  by  emetics. 

EMETINE.  Syn,  Emetina.  Emetin.  La 
Matiere  Vomitive.  Prep,  I.  Digest  coarsely- 
powdered  ipecacuanha  root,  first  in  ether  and 
then  in  alcohol.  Evaporate  the  latter  tincture  to 
dryness,  dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  with 
acetate  of  lead.  Wash  the  precipitate,  difluse  it 
in  distilled  water,  in  a  tall  glass  vessel,  and  pais 
sulphureted  hydrogen  through  it,  to  throw  down 
the  lead  ;  filter  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Prod, 
Brownish  red,  deliquescent  scales.  Emetic  in  doses 
of  ^  to  i  a  gr.     (Ann.  de  Chimie  et  de  Physique.) 

II.  The  powder  of  ipecacuanha  is  digested  in 
water  with  calcined  magnesia.  The  deposits  is 
thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  carefully  with  very  cold 
water,  and  dried.  The  ei]ietin  is  then  taken  up 
by  alcohol.  It  may  be  afterwards  combined  with 
an  acid,  and  the  salt  may  be  purified  with  animal 
charcoal.  When  the  emetin  is  once  more  thrown 
down  by  magnesia,  alcohol  redissolves  it  in  a  color- 
less state.  Emetin  thus  obtained  is  yellowish- 
white  and  pulverulent,  but  may  be  obtained  per- 
fectly white,  by  repeating  the  latter  part  of  the 
process.  White  and  pure  emetin  is  emetic  in 
doses  of  one-sixteenth  of  a  grain. 

Props.  Emetin  is  pulverent,  inodorous,  and  bit- 
ter ;  fusible  at  122°  F. ;  very  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  only  slightly  so  in  ether,  oils,  and  water.  It 
partially  neutralizes  the  acids,  forming  scarcely 
crystallizable  salts.  Tincture  of  iodine  produces  a 
reddish  precipitate  in  an  alcoholie  solution  of  eme- 
tin. With  tincture  of  galls  this  solution  behaves 
like  morphia  ;  but,  unlike  the  last  substance,  the 
salts  of  iron  produce  no  change  of  color  in  it. 

EMULSION.  Syn,  Emulsion,  (Fr.)  Emulsio, 
{Lat,  from  emulgeo,  to  milk.)  A  milky  fluid, 
formed  by  the  mechanical  admixture  of  oil  and 
water,  by  means  of  some  other  substance  that 
possesses  the  power  of  combining  with  both.  The 
emulsions  of  the  London  Fharmacopceia,  are  in- 
cluded under  the  same  head  as  mixtures.  In  the 
preparation  of  emulsions,  the  oily  or  resinous  in- 
gredients are  usually  suspended  by  means  of  mu- 
cilage of  gum  arable  ;  almonds,  or  new-laid  eggs ; 
1  drachm  of  the  first,  made  with  equal  parts  of 
gum  and  water  ;  1  oz.  of  the  second,  (usually  26 
in  number,)  and  one  in  no.  of  the  last,  will  form 
^wo  draclims  of  any  oil  into  an  emulsion  with 
about  1  oz<  of  water. 

EMULSION,  FARRIERS'.  Prep.  I.  {Simple.) 
Sweet  oil  2  oz. ;  honey  or  moist  sugar  3  oz. ;  salts 
of  tartar  \  oz. ;  warm  soft  water  1  pint ;  mix  and 
shake  till  quite  cold. 

II.  (Pectoral.)  Camphor  2  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  20  drops ;  dissolve,  tlien  add 
of  simple  emulsion  }  pint 

EMULSION  OF  ASAFGETIDA.  Syn. 
Emulsio  AesAFCETiOiC.  Pi'^p*  (Duclow.)  Asa- 
faetida  ^viij  ;  powdered  g^um  Jxvj  ;  oil  of  almonds 
]  ^  pints ;  water  1  quart ;  make  an  emulsion,  strain 
through  linen,  and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle. 
Antispasmodic. 

EMULSION  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Mistura 
Camfhoral  £.  DQ.  E.  Camphorata.  Prep.  (P. 
E.  1839.)  Camphor  3j  ;  lump  sugar  Jss ;  tritu« 
rate  together,  and  add  blanched  almonds  Jss  ;  beat 
well,  then  gradually  add  water  1  pint  Stimulanti 
antispasmodic,  and  diaphoretic 
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EMULSION  OF  COPAIBA-  8yn.  E.  Co- 
PAIBA.  Prep.  Balsam  of  copaiba,  mucilag<e  of 
gmn,  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  3ij ;  water  ^xij  ; 
mix.  DoM«  ^  oz.  to  an  ounce  2  or  3  times  a  day 
in  certain  complaints. 

EMULSION,  CATHARTIC.  8yn.  E.  Poti- 
OANs  CUM  Resina  Jalapjs.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Resin 
of  jalap  10  grs. ;  whfte  sugar  |j ;  ^  tlie  yelk  of  an 
egg ;  orange-flower  water  3ij  ;  water  ffiv  ;  mix. 

EMULSION  OF  GUM.  Syn,  E.  Acacia 
MisTURA  Acacia  Prep.  (P.  E.,  1839.)  Sweet 
almonds,  blanched,  3x  ;  white  sugar  3v ;  mucilage 
f  Jiij  ;  water  1  quart     In  coughs,  Slc 

EMULSION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn. 
E.  Olei  Ahyooalas.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds  3itj ; 
thick  mucilage  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  ^aa ;  rose 
water  f  Jj ;  distilled  water  Jiij  or  ^iv ;  mix. 

Remarks.  When  well  made,  this  is  an  elegant 
and  efficient  substitute  for  almond  milk. 

EMULSION  OF  PERUVIAN  BALSAM. 
Syn.  E.  Balsamica.  E.  Balsami  PsauriANi. 
Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Balsam  of  Peru  3iv ;  oil  of 
almonds  3vj ;  powdered  gum  |j ;  mix,  and  add 
cautiously  rose  water  f  ^yj. 

EMULSION,  PIJRGATIVE.  Syn.  E.  Puh- 
GANs  CUM  ScAMMONio.  Prep,  (p.  Cod.)  Virgin 
scammony  10  grs ;  milk  f  Jiv ;  sugar  3iv ;  cherry- 
laurel  water  f  3ij  ;  mix. 

EMULSION  OF  SPERMACETL  Syn.  E. 
Cetacei.  Prep.  (F.  H.)  as  emulsion  of  wax.  De- 
mulcent. 

EMULSION  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn.  E. 
TEREBiNTiiiNiB.  Prep.  Chio  turpentine  3ij  ;  white 
sugar  ^  ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  milk  of  almonds  f  Jiv  ; 
mix.     In  gleets. 

EMULSION  OF  OIL  OF  TURPENTINE. 
Syn.  E.  Olei  Terebinthin.s.  Prep.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 9j ;  white  sugar  ^  ;  yelk  of  one  egg ;  mix. 
For  nephritic  pains. 

EMULSION  OF  WAX,  Syru  E.  Cera  E. 
C.  Albjs.  Prep.  (Guibourt)  White  wax  Jj ;  pow- 
dered gum  3iGB ;  water  f  Jxxiv ;  simple  sirup  f  Jiv ; 
put  the  wax  with  the  sirup  and  gum  into  a  warm 
mortar,  triturate  with  a  warm  pestle  until  united, 
then  add  the  water  (warm)  gradually,  and  con- 
tinue the  agitation  till  quite  cold.     Demulcent. 

ENAMELS.  Syn.  Emaux,  {Fr.)  Schmelzglas, 
(Oer.)  Transparent  or  opaque  substances,  usually 
formed  of  glass  colored  with  metallic  oxides,  audi 
applied  in  a  thin  stratum  to  brightly  poHshed  me- 
tallic surfaces,  (copper  or  gold,)  on  which  they  are 
fused  by  the  flame  of  a  lamp  urged  by  the  blow- 
pipe, or  by  the  heat  of  a  small  furnace,  anri  in 
cooling  form  a  sort  of  vitreous  varnish.  The  irt 
of  enamelling  acquired  the  greatest  perfection  in 
ancient  times,  and  very  beautiful  specimens  are 
still  preserved,  which  the  modems  are  unable  to 
equal,  and  with  the  materials  of  which  they  are 
totally  unacquainted.  At  the  present  day,  this 
pleasing  and  useful  application  of  human  industry 
is  carried  on  with  the  greatest  success  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and,  after  them,  by  the  French.  The 
limits  of  this  work  will  not  permit  a  description  of 
the  various  operations  of  enamelling,  which  essen- 
tially depend  on  skilful  manipulation ;  a  knowledge 
of  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  practice. 
The  preparation  of  enamels  being,  however,  en- 
tirely dependent  on  chemistry,  I  deem  it  proper  to 
present  the  following  fomule  to  the  reader.    It  is  I 


nevertheleas  right  to  remark,  that  almost  every 
artist  has  his  own  receipts.  (See  Gems,  and 
Pastes.) 

The  basis  of  all  enamels  is  a  highly  transparent 
and  fusible  giass,  which  readily  receives  a  color  on 
the  addition  of  metallic  oxides.  As  this  is  required 
in  the  preparation  of  many  of  those  that  follow,  it 
is  placed  first 

ENAMELS,  BASE  OR  FLUX  FOR.  Prep. 
Red  lead  16  parts ;  calcined  borax  3  parts  ;  pow* 
dered  flint  glass  12  parts ;  powdered  flints  4  parts ; 
fuse  in  a  Hessian  crucible  for  12  hours,  then  pour 
it  out  into  water,  and  reduce  it  to  %  powder  in  a 
biscuit-ware  mortar.  (Wynn.  Trans.  Soc.  Arts, 
1817.) 

II.  Powdered  flints  10  parts;  nitre  and  whitA 
arsenic,  of  each  1  part ;  as  last     (Wynn.) 

IIL  Flint  glass  3  oz. ;  red  lead  1  oz. ;  as  last 
(Wynn.) 

IV.  Red  lead  18  parts ;  borax  (not  calcined)  11 
parts  ;  flint  glass  16  parts  ;  as  last     (Wynn.) 

V.  Flint  glass  6  parts  j  flux  No.  II.  (above)  4 
parts  ;  red  lead  8  parts ;  as  last     (Wynn.) 

VI.  Tin  2  to  5  parts ;  lead  10  parts ;  calcine  in 
an  iron  pot  at  a  dull  cherry-red  heat,  and  scrape 
off  the  oxide  as  it  forms,  observing  to  obtain  it  quite 
free  from  uudecomposed  metal :  when  enough  of 
the  dross  is  obtained,  reduce  it  to  fine  powder  by 
grinding  and  elutriation,  then  mix  4  parts  of  this 
powder  with  an  equal  weight  of  pure  sand  or  pow- 
dered flints,  and  1  of  sea-salt,  or  other  alkaline 
matter,  fuse  the  mixture  in  a  Hessian  crucible,  and 
proceed  as  before.  The  best  proportions  of  the  tin 
and  lead,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  are  about  3  of 
the  former  to  10  of  the  latter.  The  calcined  mixed 
oxides  are  commonly  called  **  calcine." 

VII.  Lead   and   tin,   equal  parts ;    calcine  as 
above ;  and  take  of  the  mixed  oxides,  or  calcine 
and  ground  flints,  of  each  1  part ;  pure  subcarbon 
ate  of  potash  2  parts ;  as  before.     (Chaptal.) 

VIII.  Lead  30  parts ;  tin  33  parts ;  calcine  as 
before,  then  mix  50  parts  of  the  calcine  with  an 
equal  weight  of  flints,  in  powder,  and  1  lb.  of  salti 
of  tartar ;  as  before.  A  fine  dead  whitr  stnameL 
(Neri.  Kunckel.) 

Remarks.  The  precise  qualities  of  the  producti 
of  the  above  processes  depend  greatly  upon  the 
duration  and  degree  of  heat  employed.  By  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  sand,  glass,  or  flux,  the 
enamel  is  rendered  more  fusible,  and  the  opacity 
and  whiteness  is  increased  by  the  addition  of  oxidk) 
of  tin.  The  use  of  borax  should  be  avoided,  or 
used  very  sparingly,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  the  enamd 
effloresce  and  lose  color.     (Tilloch.) 

ENAMELS,  BLACK.  Prep.  f.  Pure  clay  3 
parts  ;  protoxide  of  iron  1  part  ;  mix  and  fuse.  A 
fine  black.     (Clouet.) 

II.  Calcined  iron  (protoxide)  12  parts  ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  1  part ;  mix  and  add  an  equal  weight  of 
white  flux. 

III.  Peroxide  of  manganese  3  parts ;  zaffre  I 
part  ;  mix  and  add  it  as  required  to  white  flux. 

ENAMELS,  BLUE.  Prep.  .Either  of  the 
fluxes  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt. 

II.  Sand,  red  lead,  and  nitre,  of  each  10  paifs ; 
flint  glass  or  ground  flints  20  parts  ;  oxide  of  cobalt 
1  part,  more  or  less,  the  quantity  wholly  depend* 
ing  on  the  depth  of  color  required. 

ENAMELS,  BROWN.    Prep,  h   Red  letd 
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aad  calcined  iron,  of  each  1  part;  antimony, 
fitharge,  and  sand,  of  each  2  parts ;  mix  and  add 
it  in  any  reqaired  proportion  to  a  flux,  according 
to  the  color  deeired.  A  little  oxide  of  cobalt  or 
zafire  is  frequently  added,  and  alters  the  shade  of 
brown. 

II.  Manganese  5  parts ;  red  lead  16  parts ; 
flint  powder  8  parts ;  mix. 

III.  Manganese  9  parts;  red  lead  34  parts; 
flint  powder  16  parts.     (Wynn.) 

ENAMELS,  GREEN.  Frtf,  I.  flux  2  lbs. ; 
black  oxide  of  copper  1  ox. ;  red  oxide  of  iron  \ 
dr.;  mix. 

II.  As  above,  but  use  the  red  oxide  of  copper. 
Less  decisive. 

III.  Copper  dust  and  litharge,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
nitre  1  oz. ;  sand  4  oz. ;  flux  as  much  as  required. 

IV.  Add  oxide  of  chrome  to  a  suflicient  quantity 
f&  flux  to  produce  the  desired  shade  :  when  well 
managed,  the  color  is  superb,  and  will  stand  a 
Tery  great  heat ;  but  in  common  hands,  it  fre- 
quently turns  on  the  dead-leaf  tinge. 

v.  Transparent  flux  5  oz. ;  black  oxide  of  cop- 
per 2  scruples ;  oxide  of  chrome  2  gis.  Resem- 
bles the  emerald. 

VL  Mix  blue  and  yellow  enamel  in  the  requir- 
ed proportions. 

E.VAMELS,  OLIVE.  Trt^,  Good  blue 
enamel  2  parts  ;  black  and  yellow  do.,  of  each  1 
pari ;  mix.    (See  also  Brown  Enamels.) 

ENAMELS,  ORANGE.  Frtf,  I.  Red  lead 
12  parts ;  red  sulphate  of  iron  anci  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, of  each  1  part ;  flint  powder  3  parts ;  cal- 
cine, powder,  and  melt  with  flux,  50  parts. 

IL  Red  lead  12  parts;  oxide  of  antimony  4 
parts ;  flint  powder  3  parts ;  rod  sulphate  of  iron 
1  part ;  calcine,  then  add  flux  5  parts  to  every  2 
parts  of  this  mixture.     (Wynn.) 

ENAMELS,  PURPLE.  Frtf.  L  Flux  color- 
ed with  oxide  of  gold,  purple  precipitate  of  caasius, 
or  peroxide  of  manganese. 

II.  Sulphur,  nitre,  vitricd,  antimony,  and  oxide 
of  tin,  of  each  1  lb. ;  red  lead  60  lbs. ;  mix  and 
fuae,  cool  and  powder,  add  rose  copper  19  oz. ; 
taflre  1  oz. ;  crocus  martis  \\  oz. ;  borax  3  oz. ; 
and  1  lb.  of  a  compound  formed  of  gold,  silver, 
and  mercury ;  fuse,  stirring  the  melted  mass  with 
a  copper  rod  all  the  time,  then  place  it  in  crucibles, 
and  iubmit  them  to  the  action  of  a  reverberatory 
furnace  for  24  houn.     (Phil.  Mag.) 

fiemark*.  This  is  said  to  be  the  puiple  enamel 
used  in  the  mosaic  pictures  of  St  Peter^s  at  Rome. 

ENAMELS,  RED.  Prtf,  I.  Sulphate  of  iron 
(calcined  dark)  1  part ;  a  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
flux  (IV.)  and  1  of  colcothar,  3  parts ;  dark  red. 
(Wynn.) 

II.  Red  sulphate  of  iron  2  parts ;  flux  (Na  L) 
6  parti ;  white  lead  3  parts ;  light  red.     (Wynn.) 

III.  Paste  or  flux  colored  with  the  red  or  pro- 
toxide of  copper.  Should  the  color  pass  into  the 
green  or  brown,  from  the  partial  peroxidizement  of 
the  copper,  from  the  heat  bemg  raised  too  high, 
Uie  red  color  may  be  restored  by  the  addition  of 
tavcarbonaceous  matter,  as  tallow,  or  charcoal. 

nr.  The  most  beaotifnl  and  costly  red,  inclining 
to  the  purple  tinge,  is  produced  by  tinging  glass  or 
ftox  wHh  the  oxide  or  salts  of  gold,  or  with  the 
puplo  precipitate  of  cassius,  whi^  consists  of  gold 
•ad  tuL    Li  the  hands  of  the  skilful  artist,  any  9f 


these  substances  produce  shades  of  red  of  the  most 
exquisite  hue:  when  most  perfect,  the  enamel 
comes  from  the  fire  quite  colorless,  and  aiterwards 
receives  its  rich  hue  from  the  flame  of  a  candle  or 
lamp,  urged  by  the  blowpipe. 

ENAMELS,  ROSE  -  COLORED.  Prt^. 
Purple  enamel,  or  its  elements,  3  parts ;  flux  90 
parts ;  mix  and  add  silver-leaf,  or  oxide  of  silvMTy 
1  part  or  less. 

ENAMELS,  TRANSPARENT.  Either 
of  the  fluxes,  except  the  last  three.  (See  also 
Pastes.) 

ENAMELS,  VIOLET.  Frt^.  Saluie  or  al- 
kaline  frits  or  fluxes  colored  with  small  quantities 
of  peroxide  of  mangai  ese.  As  the  color  depends 
on  the  metal  being  at  Uie  maximum  of  oxidation, 
contact  with  all  substances  that  would  abstract 
any  of  its  oxygen  should  be  avoided.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  other  metallic  oxides. 

ENAMELS,  YELLOW.  Frep,  I.  Red  lead 
8  oz. ;  oxide  of  antimony  and  tin,  calcined  toge- 
ther, of  each  1  oz. ;  mix  and  add  flux  (No.  IV.)  15 
oz. ;  mix  and  fuse.  (Wynn.)  By  varying  the 
proportion  of  the  ingredients,  various  shades  may 
be  produced. 

II.  Lead,  tin  ashes,  litharge,  antimony,  and 
sand,  of  each  1  oz. ;  nitre  4  oz. ;  mix,  fuse,  and 
I)Owder ;  and  add  the  product  to  any  quantity  of 
flux  according  to  the  color  required. 

III.  White  oxide  of  antimony,  alum,  and  sal 
ammoniac,  of  ed^  1  part ;  pure  carbonate  of  lead 
1  to  3  parts,  as  required  ;  all  in  powder ;  mix,  and 
expose  to  a  heat  suflSiciently  high  to  decompose  the 
sal  ammoniac.    Very  bright 

IV.  Flux  fused  with  oxide  of  lead,  and  a  little 
red  oxide  of  iron. 

V.  Pure  oxide  of  silver  added  to  the  metallic 
fluxes.  The  salts  of  silver  are  also  used,  but  are 
difficult  to  manage.  If  a  thin  film  of  oxide  of  silver 
be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  enamel  to  be 
colored,  exposed  \xi  a  moderate  heat,  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  fihn  of  reduced  silver  on  the  sur- 
face removed,  the  part  under  will  be  found  tmged 
of  a  fine  yellow. 

Remark$.  Superior  yellow  enamels  are  less  easi- 
ly produced  than  most  other  colors ;  they  require 
but  little  flux,  and  that  mostly  of  a  metallic  na- 
ture. 

ENAMELS,  WHFTE.  Prep,  I.  Calcine, 
(from  2  parts  of  tin  and  1  part  of  lead  calcined 
together)  1  part ;  fine  cr>'stal  or  frit  2  parts ;  a 
very  trifling  quantity  of  manganese  ;  powder,  mix, 
melt,  and  pour  the  fused  mass  into  clean  water ; 
dry,  powder,  and  again  fuse,  and  repeat  the  whole 
process  3  or  4  times,  observing  to  avoid  contemii- 
nation  with  smoke,  dirt,  ot  oxide  of  iron.  A  fine 
dead  white, 

IL  Washed  diaphoretic  antimony  1  part ;  fine 
glass  (perfectly  free  from  lead)  3  parts ;  mix,  and 
proceed  as  before.     Very  fine, 

Remarke,  For  white  enamel,  the  articles  must 
be  perfectly  fr«e  from  foreign  admixture,  as  this 
would  impart  a  color.  When  well  managed,  either 
of  the  at>ove  fonns  will  produce  a  paste  that  wiU 
rival  the  opal. 

ENEMA.  {From  ipnuttv,  to  inject)  A  clystery 
glyster,  lavement,  or  injection.  Medicine  usually 
liquid  (aometimee  raeous)  thrown  into  the  rectnia 
or  lower  bowels.    The  number  of  substances  em- 
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ployed  in  the  preparation  of  enemata  is  very  great ; 
the  following  are  some  of  them,  arranged  accord- 
ing to  their  effects. 

I.  (Aperients  or  Cathartics.)  Aloes,  colocynth, 
senna,  various  purging  salts,  gruel,  decoction  of 
marBhimallows,  decoction  of  linseed,  warm  water, 
&c.,  are  commonly  employed  to  promote  the 
peristaltic  action  of  the  bowels,  and  to  destroy 
worms. 

II.  Tobacco  infusion  or  smoke  is  employed  to 
relax  the  powers  of  the  body,  to  remove  spasms, 
and  to  promice  syncope. 

III.  Demulcents,  as  decoction  of  starch,  gum, 
isinglass,  glue,  Slc.  either  alone  or  combined  with 
opium,  are  used  to  protect  the  coats  of  the  intes- 
tines and  to  allay  irritation;  as  also  to  restrain 
diarrhoea,  especially  when  combined  with  astrin- 
gents, as  logwood,  catechu,  or  oak  bark. 

IV.  Animal  jelly,  soups,  broths,  milk,  &c.  are 
frequently  used  as  hijections  to  convey  nourish- 
ment to  the  body. 

V.  Anodynes  and  narcotics,  as  opium,  henbane, 
&c.,  are  employed  to  allay  spasms  of  the  bowels, 
stomach,  uterus,  bladder,.  Slc. 

It  is  generally  regarded  that  the  susceptibility 
of  the  i^'i'^tum  is  only  ^  of  that  of  the  stomach, 
and  that '  to  exert  a  like  absorbent  action,  it  occu- 
pies 5  times  as  long  as  that  viscus ;  and  that,  con- 
sequently, the  dose  and  the  interval  between  its 
repetition  should  be  proportionally  increased.  This 
has  been  shown,  however,  not  to  be  universally 
correct,  for  according  to  Orfila,  and  some  other 
authorities,  narcotics,  as  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  are 
more  readily  absorbed  by  the  rectum  than  the 
stomach.  OtherB  deny  this  altogether,  and  assert 
that  2  or  3  times  the  ordinary  dose  of  opium  may 
be  exhibited  per  anum,  without  producing  any 
remarkable  effect     (Pereira,  Christison.) 

Clysters  usually  consist  of  some  weak  glutinous 
or  mucilaginous  fluid,  to  which  the  active  ingre- 
dients are  added  ;  or  a  decoction  or  infusion  is 
made  of  the  medicaments.  In  either  case  the 
fluid  is  administered  warm.  The  quantity  for  an 
adult  may  vary  from  ^  to  |  of  a  pint ;  that  for  an 
infa*it  within  a  month  old,  should  be  about  1  oz. ; 
for  a  chiJ  1  year  old,  about  2^  oz. ;  from  1  to  7 
years,  from  3  oz.  to  4  oz. ;  and  from  that  age  to  12 
or  14,  from  6  to  7  oz. ;  aJter  that  ago  to  puberty, 
i  a  pint  may  be  employed.  Clysters  are  usually 
administered  by  means  of  a  s>'ringo,  bladder,  or 
elastic  bag,  furnished  with  a  rectum  tube.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  injuring  the  coats 
of  the  rectum  by  the  use  of  an  improperly  shaped 
pipe,  or  one  that  is  too  long.  A  neglect  of  this 
point  often  produces  very  serious  consequences  in 
young  children.  The  extremity  of  the  pipe  or  tube 
should  be  perfectly  smooth,  well  rounded,  and 
rather  spherical  than  pointedf  and  in  using  it  no 
force  should  be  employed.  I  once  witnessed  a 
case  where  a  young  infant  lost  its  life,  from  an 
ignorant  nurse  forcibly  thrusting  the  tube  of  a  sy- 
ringe through  the  uppei  parts  of  the  rectum,  in  her 
attempt  to  administer  a  clyster. 

Tobacco  smoke  may  be  administered  by  means 
of  a  double  pair  of  bellows,  supplied  with  air  from 
a  small  funnel  under  which  the  herb  is  burning, — 
and  gaseous  matter,  by  connecting  the  rectum 
tube  with  a  small  rasometer,  exerting  a  trifling 
pvQmure  on  the  connned  gas. 


The  injection  of  large  quantities  of  liquid  mil- 
ter into  the  bowels,  as  well  as  the  constant  xat  of 
clysters,  (even  of  warm  water,)  is  deemed  by  tbs 
highest  medical  authorities  to  be  injurious.  The 
bowels,  continually  accustomed  to  a  stimulant, 
cease  to  act  without  one. 

ENEMA,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Enema  Axodt- 
Nuu.  Prep.  Starch  jelly  ^  pint ;  laudanum  40  to 
60  drops ;  mix.  In  dysentery,  dianiiaea,  cholen, 
colic,  &c. 

II.  {For  horses.)  Opium  1^  dr.,  (or  laudaniuB 
H  oz. ;)  water  gruel  2  or  3  pints  ;  mix. 

ENEMA,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Syn.  H 
Antispasmodicum.  Prep.  Tincture  of  asafetidi 
^as ;  laudanum  40  drops;  thin  gruel  half  a  pint; 
mix.     For  spasmodic  affections  of  the  boweb. 

ENEMA,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  E.  Astem- 
GENS.  Prep.  (H.)  Electuary  of  catechu  3ij ;  liixM 
water  f  ^v ;  water  5  or  6  oz. ;  mix.  In  diarrfacea, 
&c.,  arising  from  a  relaxed  state  of  the  coats  of  the 
intestines. 

IL  Any  of  the  astringent  decoctions  ^as  pome- 
granate, cinchona,  oak  bark,  galls,  &Cy  3  oz.; 
water  or  barioy  water  6  or  8  oz.  ;  mix.  .Vi  the 
last 

ENEMA,  dATHARTIC.  Syn.  E.  Cathai- 
TicoM.  (Purging  clyster.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.) 
Manna  ^' ;  compound  decoction  of  chamomile  } 
pint ;  add  olive  oil  ^j  ;  Epsom  salts  ^ss ;  mix. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Senna  ^ss;  water  fjxvj;  mSm, 
add  Epsom  salts  Jss  ;  Eugar  and  olive  oil,  of  nuh 
5j  :  mix  well.     Both  the  above  are  purgatire. 

III.  Epsom  salts  ^ ;  dissolve  in  water  gruel  or 
barley  water  Jxj  ;  then  add  sweet  oil  ^  ;  mix  well 
Purgative. 

IV.  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  ^  pint; 
Epsom  salts  ^  ;  sweet  oil  f  f  ij  ;  mix,  as  above. 

v.  {For  horses.)  Common  salt  8  oz.;  waim 
water  1  gallon  ;  dissolve. 

VI.  {For  cows.)  Common  salt  12oz. ;  water  10 
pints;  dissolve. 

ENEMA,  COMMON.  Syn.  E.  Commuie. 
Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Barley  water  1  pint ;  com- 
mon salt  fj ;  dissolve.  Purgative.  Decoction  of 
mallows,  linseed  tea,  or  water  gruel,  may  also  be 
used  as  the  solvent. 

ENEMA,  DOMESTIC.  Syn.  E.  DoMBsn- 
CUM.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Milk  ^  pint  ;  sugar  or  ho- 
ney and  olive  oil,  of  each  ^' ;  mix.  Laxative  and 
nutritive. 

II.  Mutton  broth  and  oil,  of  each  4  oz. ;  brown 
sugar  1  oz. ;  dissolve.     As  lost 

ENEMA,  EMOLLIENT.  Syn.  E.  Emol- 
LiKNS.  Prep.  (H.)  Decoction  of  linseed,  barley, 
or  starch,  1  pint ;  linseed  or  olive  oil  1  oz. ;  mix. 
Emollient ;  demulcent. 

ENEMA  FOR  COLIC.  Syn.  E.  Anticou- 
CUM.  Prep.  Infusion  of  chamomile  f  Jx ;  oil  of 
cajeput  or  peppermint  5  drops;  (di^olved  hi) 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  40  drops ;  laudanum  10  dn^; 
mix. 

ENEMA  FOR  FEVER.  Syn.  E.  Febripu- 
ouM.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Thin  gruel  fjxij;  wgar 
5j ;  mix.     In  low  fevers. 

ENEMA  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  E.  Vswaro. 
GUM.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Oil  of  turpentine  (Jj ;  oliw 
oil  }  pint ;  mix.     In  ascarides. 

ENEMA,  LAXATIVE.  Syn.  E.  LAXATrnm 
Prep.  (Richard.)  Luiseed  and  senna,  of  each  fBi 
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water  1)  pint ;  boil  to  a  pintt  >train  and  add  ;lau- 
ber  or  Epsom  salts  3ij  to  3iij. 

ENEMA,  NOURISHING.  8yn.  E.  Nutri- 
iNi.  Prep.  Strong  beef  tea  12  oz. ;  thicken  with 
haitsfaom  shavings  or  arrow-root  To  nourish  tlie 
body  when  aliments  cannot  be  received  by  the 
numth  or  retained  by  the  stomach. 

ENEMA  OF  ALOES.  Syn,  E.  AjJUeb.  (P. 
L.)  Prep,  Aloes  3ij  ;  carbonate  of  potassa  15  gn. ; 
Variey  water  fjx;  mix.  In  ascarides,  atonic 
amenorrhcea,  &c.  It  should  not  be  employed  when 
irritability  of  the  rectum,  bladder,  or  genitals  ex- 
irts,  nor  in  piles. 

ENEMA  OF  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn,  E.  Fos- 
TiDUM.  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  Pre/y.  Add  f3ij  of  tincture 
of  asafoetida  to  the  cathartic  clyster.  Stimulant, 
antispasmodic,  carminative,  and  purgative.  An 
excellent  remedy  in  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  in- 
fantile convulsions,  worms,  hooping-cough,  &,c. 

ENEMA  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  E.  Cam- 
PHoiA  Camphor  Clyster  for  Horses.  Prep. 
Camphor  ^  oz. ;  dissolve  in  sweet  oil  by  heat ;  add 
\  OL.  of  subcarbonate  of  potash,  mix  well  together, 
and  add  gradually  warm  water  1  quart  Diuretic. 
In  ififBcult  or  obrtmcted  micturition. 

ENEMA  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn,  E.  Copaibjb. 
frtp.  (Collier.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij  ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentine 3iv  ;  extract  of  opium  1  gr. ;  make  an  ene- 
ma with  the  yelk  of  egg.  In  ascarides  and  cer- 
tain complaints. 

ENEMA  OF  COLOCYNTH.  E.  Coloctn- 
TRiDiB.  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Compound  extract  of  colo- 
eynth  3ij ;  soft  soap  Jj ;  warm  water  1  piot ; 
carefully  mix  the  first  two  by  trituration,  then 
gradaally  add  the  water.  A  strong  purgative  in 
colic  and  constipation  without  spasms. 

ENEMA  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  E.  Orn.  E. 
Oputum.  E.  Anodvnum.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  De- 
coction of  starch  f^iv;  laudanum  30  drops;  mix. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Storch  ^ss;  laudanum  30  to  60 
drops',  water  f  3ij ;  make  the  starch  into  a  muci- 
lage with  the  water,  boiling ;  and  when  cooled  suffi- 
oently,  add  the  tincture. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Laudanum  3j  ;  water  fvj  ;  mix. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  orders  of  the  Col- 
leges, but  in  practice  the  quantity  of  laudanum  is 
frequently  doubled ;  this  should,  however,  be  done 
with  great  care.  Opium  clysters  are  used  in  dys- 
entery, colic,  cholera,  and  various  painful  affec- 
tioni  of  the  intestines,  bladder,  &c.  The  bowels 
■hoald  be  emptied  before  its  administration,  and  in 
Inflammatory  complaints  it  should  not  be  used  for 
the  first  48  hours.  Clysters  containing  opium, 
even  m  small  quantities,  are  dangerous  remedies 
forvoung  children. 

ENEMA  OF  TOBACCO.  Syn.  E,  Tabaci. 
(P.  L)  Prep.  Tobacco  3j ;  boiling  water  1  pmt ; 
niacefatA  for  i  hour,  and  strain.  Violently  depress- 
ing and  relaxing;  producing  fainting.  It  is  ex- 
hibited hi  strangulated  hernia,  dtc. :  3  parts  of  Vir- 
giniao  tobacco  are  equal  to  7  parts  of  any  other 
lind  (Davy.) 

ENEMA  OF  TURPENTINE.  Syn.  E.  Te- 
tiBiimiuf «.  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Oil  of  tnrpentme  f^  ; 
yelk  of  egg,  a  sufficiency  ;  rub  together  mitil  uni- 
ted, then  add  barley  water  f  fxix ;  mix.  In  calcu- 
loa,  flatolent  colic,  ascarides,  ^lo.  (See  EiriMA 
lot  Worms.) 

ENEMA  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  £.  SATomiL  Pvp. 


(St  B.  H.)  Soft  soap  3vj ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  dis* 
solve. 

ENEMA,  STIMULANT.  Syn.  E.  STiMULAifst 
(F.  H.)  Colocynth  pulp  3j ;  boil  in  water  1  pint 
till  reduced  to  two-thirds,  then  add  common  salt 
and  sirup  of  buckthorn,  of  each  3j.    Cathartic. 

II.  (For  Horses.)  Common  salt  and  linseed  oil, 
of  each  8  oz. ;  hot  water  1  gallon ;  gum  arable  1 
oz. ;  mix.     In  stomach  staggers. 

ERGOT.  Syn.  Spurrkd  Rye.  Secale  Cor* 
NUTUM.  Eroota.  Diseased  grains  of  rye,  much 
used  as  an  emmenagogue  in  small  doses,  and  to 
accelerate  the  contraction  of  the  uterus  iu  protract- 
ed labor.  The  dose  is  10  to  15  grs.  every  10  or  15 
minutes,  either  in  powder,  or  made  into  an  infii- 
sion. 

PreB.  Ergot  of  rye  deteriorates  greatly  by  age. 
It  is  fed  on  by  a  description  of  acarus  resembling 
the  cheese  mite,  but  much  smaller,  and  this  insect 
in  time  destroys  the  whole  of  the  internal  portion 
of  the  grain,  leaving  nothing  but  the  shell,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  excrementitious'  matter. 
To  prevent  thn  the  ergot  should  be  well  dried,  and 
then  placed  in  bottles  or  tin  canisters,  and  closely 
preserved  from  the  air.  The  addition  of  a  few 
cloves,  or  drops  of  the  oil  of  cloves,  or  strong  acetic 
acid,  or  a  little  camphor,  or  camphorated  spirit  of 
wine,  will  preserve  this  substance  for  years  in  close 
vessels.  The  following  method  has  bjon  proposed 
by  M.  Martin,  and  is  likely  to  prove  efficacious, 
but  is  somewhat  troublesome  >— 

Ergot  in  good  condition  and  very  dry  is  steeped 
in  a  concentrated  solution  of  gum  arable,  and  dried 
on  a  sheet  of  white  iron.  When  it  is  dry  the  op- 
eration is  repeated :  two  or  three  immersions  are 
sufficient  When  the  last  layer  of  gum  is  perfect- 
ly dry,  the  ergot  is  kept  in  a  very  dry  and  well- 
corked  flask.  Gum  arable  cannot  be  prejudicial 
to  the  effect  of  ergot  of  rye.  {<Jour,  de  Chimie 
Med.  1841.) 

Ergot  is  mostly  kept  in  large  well  covered  thi 
canisters  or  boxes,  by  the  wholesale  druggists,  and 
these  are  placed  in  a  dry  situation. 

ERGOTINE.  Syn.  Erootina.  A  substance 
discovered  by  Wiggers  in  ergot  of  rye,  and  of 
which  it  appears  to  be  the  active  constituent 

Prep.  Submit  ergot  (previously  ground  in  a 
coffee-mill,  not  powdered)  to  the  action  of  ether 
to  remove  the  fatty  portion,  then  digest  it  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  evaporate  the  latter  solution  to 
the  consistence  of  a  sirup ;  treat  this  fluid  extract 
with  water,  which  will  dissolve  the  foreign  matter, 
and  leave  the  ergotine  behind.  It  may  be  further 
purified  by  re-solution  in  hot  alcohol. 

Props.,  Uses,  ^c.  Ergotine,  as  thus  prepared, 
has  a  brownish  red  color,  an  acrid  bitter  taste,  and 
a  peculiar  unpleasant  odor  when  warmed.  Nine 
gn.  are  said  to  be  equivalent  to  1^  oz.  of  ergot 

ERGOT,  ESSENTIAL  SOLUTION  OF. 
(Lever's.)  Prep,  Ergot,  coarsely  powdered,  Jiv ; 
ether  f^iv ;  digest  for  7  days ;  submit  to  sponta- 
neous evaporation,  and  diibolve  the  residuum  in 
ether  f^i)*  Vose.  15  to  30  drops  on  sugar.  It 
exercises  a  similar  action  on  the  uterus  to  the 
crude  emvt 

ERUCINE.  A  yellowish  white  substenee,  dis- 
oovered  by  Simon  in  white  mustard,  (sinapis  alba.) 
It  is  soluble  in  ether  and  essential  oils,  and  hi 
boiling  alcohol 
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ERYTHRINE,  Psbudo-ertthrine,  Ertthri- 
LiNB,  Amaryturins,  Telsrythrinb.  Subetances 
obtained  by  Kane  and  Heeren  from  parmeUa  roc- 
cella  and  leconara  Tartarea.  The  names  have 
been  differently  applied  by  these  authorities,  and 
hence  has  arisen  some  confusion.  They  are  of 
little   interest  except   in   a  theoretical  point  of 

ERYTHROLEINE,  Erythrolitmine,  Azo- 
UTMiNB,  AzoerVthrine,  Spaniolitmine,  Ery- 
THROLBic  Acid.  Substances  obtained  from  litmus 
and  archil  by  Kane.  They  are  but  little  known, 
and  have  not  been  applied  in  the  arts. 

ESCHAROTIC.  Syn.  EscHAROTicoa  (Lat., 
from  taxapou,  to  scab  over.)  Any  substance  that 
destroys  the  texture  of  living  organic  substances, 
with  the  production  of  an  eschar  {hxapa)  or  scab. 
Escharotics  have  been  divided  into  eroding  eschar' 
oticB;  as  blue  vitriol,  red  precipitate,  burnt  alum, 
&LC. ;  and  inio.caiLStie  escharotics;  as  lunar  caus- 
tic, pure  potassa,  strong  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
&c.  All  caustics  that  produce  a  scab,  or  eschar, 
are  properly  escharotics.     (See  Caustics.) 

ESCHAROTIC  SOLUTION.  (Freyburg's.) 
Prep.  Camphor  30  grs.  \  corrosive  sublimate  460 
grs. ;  strong  alcohol  450  grs.  j  dissolve.  This  is 
employed  in  the  Hospital  of  Charity  at  Berlin  in 
syphilitic  vegetations,  and  eq>ecially  against  con- 
dylomes.  It  is  spread  over  the  diseased  surface, 
either  at  once,  or  after  the  application  of  a  liga- 
ture. 

ESCULENTS.  (Ebculentds,  LaU)  Anunal 
and  vegetable  substances  used  for  food. 

ESCULIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  found  by 
M.  Bussy  in  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut-  It  is 
but  little  known,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any 
use. 

ESENBECKINE.  An  alkaloid  found  by 
Buchner  in  the  esenbeckia  febrifuga. 

ESPRIT.  (Fr.)  Spirit.  This  term  is  appUed 
to  alcoholic  solutions  of  the  essential  oils  and  to 
various  odorous  and  aromatic  dasences.  Sold  by 
the  perfumers. 

ESPRIT  DE  BERGAMOTTE.  Syn.  Spi- 
RiT  OF  Bbroamotte.  Prep.  Peel  of  the  Berga- 
motte  orange  2  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest 
for  a  week,  add  water  1  quart,  and  distil  1  gal- 
lon. 

II.  Essence  of  bergamotte  (best)  5  oz. ;  essence 
of  ambergris  (pale)  2  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  j^  oz. ; 
oil  of  verbena  \  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  I  gal- 
lon ;  mix.    An  elegant  perfume. 

ESPRIT  DE  LA  ROSE.  Syn.  Spirit  or 
Roses.  Prep.  I.  Fresh  petals  of  roses  8  lbs.; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  }  gallon;  macerate  for  a 
week,  and  distil  to  dryness  in  a  water  bath. 

II.  Salted  petals  14  lbs. ;  spirit  of  wine  4^  pints ; 
distil  i  gallon. 

IIL  Attar  of  rosea  2  dr. ;  neroli  20  drops ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon ;  dissolve,  add  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, well  dried  and  in  powder,  1  lb.;  agitate 
well,  and  distil  7  pints.    Very  fine. 

IV.  Spirit  of  wine  1  quart;  otto  i  drachm; 
mix,  place  the  bottle  in  hot  water  so  as  to  warm 
the  spirit,  then  cork  close,  shake  until  cold,  and 
the  next  day  filter  if  required. 

ESPRIT  DE  SAVON.  Syn.  Spirit  of  Soap. 
Embncb  of  do.  Shaving  Fluid.  Prep,  Vene- 
tian soap  ) lb. ;  subcarbonate  of  potadi  1  oi.;  ben- 


zoin i  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  digeit  te  a     ! 
week,  or  until  the  whole  is  disBolved,  then  filter.         { 

II.  Best  soft  soap  ^  lb. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
dissolve,  cool,  and  add  oils  of  cinnamon,  (casRa,) 
verbena,  ajid  neroli,  of  each,  4  drops ;  dissolved  in 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  mix  well,  and  if 
not  perfectly  transparent,  filter  through  bbttliig 
paper. 

Remarks.  Instead  of  the  above  perfmnes,  15 
drops  of  essence  of  musk  or  ambergris,  or  30  drofib 
of  any  of  the  perfumed  spirits,  or  3  drops  of  attar 
of  roses,  or  6  drops  of  any  of  the  aromatic  enea- 
tial  oils,  may  be  added,  when  a  corresponding  < 
name  is  given  to  the  preparation,  as  esprit  de  ss- 
von  de  la  rose,  &c. 

This  alcoholic  solution  of  soap  is  used  for  aluT- 
ving,  and  is  very  convenient  in  travelling,  as  a 
good  lather  may  be  instantly  produced  without 
the  trouble  of  employing  a  soap-box. 

ESPRIT  DE  SUAVE.  Prep.  Essences  of 
cloves  and  bergamotte,  of  each,  1^  dr. ;  neioli 
i  dr. ;  essence  of  musk  1  oz. ;  eau  de  rose,  apiriti 
of  tuberose,  and  the  strongest  spirits  of  wine,  of 
each,  1  pint ;  spirits  of  jasmin  and  cassia,  of  each, 
1  quart ;  dissolve  the  essences  in  the  spirit^  sf 
wine,  then  add  the  other  i^irits,  and  when  well 
mixed  add  the  rose-water.  A  most  delicioos  per- 
fume. 

ESPRIT  DE  TAIN.  Syn.  Spirits  of  Lbx- 
ON  Thyme.  Spiritus  Thtmi.  Prep.  Tops  of 
lemon  thyme  1  lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  iirrtil  7 
pints. 

ESPRIT  DE  VIOLETTES,  Syn.  Sfibit 
OF  Violets.  Essence  of  do.  Essence  of  Ob- 
Ris.  Prep.  I.  Florentine  orris  root,  reduced  to 
coane  powder,  \  lb.;  rectified  spirit  of  wiD»  1 
pint ;  digest  for  14  days,  and  strain  with  exptes- 
sion. 

II.  Orris  (as  above)  5  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gal- 
lon ;  digest  as  before  and  submit  the  root  to  pow- 
erful pressure  in  a  tincture  press,  to  extract  tks 
last  portion  of  the  liquor ;  filter.  Very  fragrant 
This  may  be  advantageously  prepared  by  peccola^ 
tion. 

ESSENCE.  Syn,  Essence.  ^Esprit,  (Fr.) 
Essentia,  {Lat.,  from  esse,  to  be,  or  exist)  Tliat 
part  of  a  substance  on  which  its  most  remaikaUe 
properties  depend.  The  term  has  been  very  geaik- 
orally  apfdied  to  preparations  of  vegetables  or 
organic  substances,  that  contain  their  active  prin- 
ciples in  a  concentrated  form,  but  it  is  more 
properly  restricted  to  the  volatile  oils  obtained 
from  vegetables  by  distillation,  or  to  a  solution  of 
these  oik  in  alcohol.  In  Pharmacy  the  word  es- 
sence is  very  commonly  applied  to  concentrated 
preparations  that  yastly  dii&r  from  each  other. 
Thus,  concentrated  infusions,  decoctions,  liquoes, 
and  tinctures  are  frequently  called  essences  by 
the  druggists,  but  the  term  "fiuid  extract^ 
would  be  more  appropriate.  The  present  article 
will  be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  the  principal 
compound  essences,  or  those  that  undergo  some 
preparation,  beyond  being  merely  eztractod  from 
vegetables  by  distillation  along  with  water.  Hie 
latter  will  be  considered  under  the  article  Oils. 

Prep,  The  concentrated  preparations  of  the 
pharmaceutist,  termed  essences,  are  mostly  pre- 
pared by  digesting  the  active  ingredient  in  recti- 
fied spirit  of  winp,  either  with  or  withoul  the  adi* 
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CioB  of  a  certain  portion  of  water ;  or  they  are 
flxtamporaneously  formed  by  disBoIvingr  a  certain 
portion  of  the  essential  oil  of  such  sabetances  in 
the  8{Mrit  In  this  way  are  made  the  essences  of 
jarender,  of  musk,  and  of  ginger.  When  it  is 
diped  only  to  obtain  the  aromatic  and  volatile 
pmion  of  the  ingredients,  the  latter  are  usually 
fint  digested  in  the  spirit  for  a  few  days,  and  then 
rabmitted  to  distillation,  when  the  alcohol  come« 
Of «  fragrant,  and  loaded  with  aromatic  essential 
oQ,  or  other  volatile  matter.  In  this  way  are  pre- 
jpsred  roost  of  the  fragrant  essences  of  the  per- 
fnmer  and  druggist,  when  simple  solutlbn  of  the 
eneatial  oik  in  alcohol  is  not  resorted  to.  In 
many  cases  the  active  principles  of  the  ingredients 
are  partly  volatile,  and  partly  fixed,  or  at  least  do 
not  readily  volatilize  at  the  temperature  at  which 
alcohol  distils  over.  This  is  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  the  active  portion  of  cubebe  and  Jamaica 
ginger.  In  such  cases  digestion  alone  should  be 
adopted.  When  the  principles  of  organic  sub- 
itances,  of  which  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  concen- 
tnted  solution,  are  resinous,  oily,  or  but  little  solu- 
ble in  weak  spirit,  wMeh  U  mostly  the  case,  the 
itnagest  rectified  spirit  of  wine  should  alone  be 
employed.  In  the  preparation  of  essences,  with- 
out distillation,  the  method  by  percolation  is  pref- 
erable to  that  of  simple  maceration  and  expression, 
as  it  is  not  only  more  economical,  but  a  more  con- 
centrated solution  may  thereby  be  obtained.  The 
mgredients  for  the  preparation  of  essences  roust 
undergo  the  same  operations  of  bruismg,  powder- 
ing, or  slicing,  as  is  directed  under  Tinctures, 
jneviouB  to  d^estion  m  the  spirit,  or  other  men- 
^raum;  and  the  length  of  time  they  should  be 
albwed  to  infuse,  when  this  method  alone  is 
•dopted,  should  not  be  less  than  ten  days;  but 
this  time  may  be  advantageously  extended  to  a 
fortnight,  or  longer.  During  the  whole  of  this  pe- 
liod  frequent  agitation  should  be  employed,  and 
when  the  ingr^ients  are  so  bulky  as  to  absorb 
the  whole  of  the  fluid,  the  vessel  which  contains 
the  mixture  should  be  securely  fastened  by  a  bung 
oovered  with  bladder,  and  inverted  every  alternate 
day.  By  this  means,  the  fluid  will  equally  extract 
the  virtue  of  every  portion  of  the  mgfredients.  In 
an  SBch  cases  percolation  is  preferable.  For  the 
ttKnces  used  as  perfumes  and  flavoring,  not  only 
omst  the  spirit  be  perfectly  tasteless  and  scentless, 
bat  it  must  be  also  quite  devoid  of  color.     (See 

CoKCKNTJUTEn   DECOCTIOlfB,  InWSIONS,  LlQUOftS, 

SrauT,  and  Pbroolation.) 

ESSENCE,  ANODYNE.  Syn,  EmirriA 
Akodtna.  Prep.  (Germ.  Ph.)  Aqueoos  extract 
of  opium  Jj ;  spirits  of  cinnamon  f  Jix  ;  dissolve. 

ESSENCE,  ANTI-HYSTERIC.  Syn,  Ess. 
Ajm-nrsTERicA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  The  same  as 
l<Btid  spirit  of  ammonia. 

ESSENCE,  BITTER.  8^  Esu  Amaea. 
P«p.  (Ph.  Den.)  Wormwood  4  parts;  gentian 
not,  bitter  orange  peel,  and  blessed  thistle,  of  each 
Ipvt;  alcohd  45  parts;  digest  for  a  week.  Dose, 
I  dr.  to  2  dm,  combined  with  mixturet.  Tonic 
•od  stomachic 

ESSENCE,  CEPHALIC.  8yn,  E.  Cephaij. 
«*•  Prep,  (Dt  Ward.)  The  same  Es  the  com- 
poand  camt^ior  linfanent,  P.  L. 

ESSENCE  IXCEnXETS.  Prep,  Cmnamon 
AOLjoioveBlioE.,  (boChweU  braised;)  reeti^ 

3d 


spirit  2  quarts ;  digest  for  a  week.    Oil  of  dovm 
lUso  bears  this  name. 

ESSENCE  D'ORIENT.  A  pearly-looking 
substance,  found  at  the  base  of  the  scales  of  the 
blay  or  bleak)  a  small  fish  of  the  genus  cyprinus. 
It  is  employed  in  the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of 
factitious  pearls. 

Prejp.  The  scales  are  scraped  from  the  fish  mto 
a  tub  containing  water,  and  after  agitation  and  re- 
pose, the  fluid  is  poured  off*,  and  its  place  supplied 
with  fresh  water,  and  this  in  its  turn,  after  agita- 
tion and  repose,  is  also  poured  ofl!  This  part  of 
the  operation  is  repeated  till  the  essence  and  scales 
are  perfectly  freed  from  impurities,  when  the  whole 
is  thrown  on  a  sieve,  which  retains  the  latter,  bat 
allows  the  former  to  flow  through.  The  essence 
is  then  obtained  as  a  deposite  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel 

Remarks.  This  substance  has  a  bluish  white 
and  pearly  aspect,  and  is  employed  to  cover  the 
interior  of  glass  bubbles  and  beads,  in  imitation  of 
pearls,  or  mother  of  pearl  Its  tendency  to  putre- 
faction, while  in  the  moist  state,  may  be  obviated 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water  of  ammonia. 

ESSENCE  DE  MYRTE.  8yn.  Essence  or 
MvETLE  BLOSsoMa  Prep,  Myrtle  tops  (in  blos- 
som) 1^  lb.;  proof  spirit  9  pints;  digest  3  days, 
then  distil  1  gallon.    A  pleasant  perfume. 

ESSENCE  DE  TUBEROSE.  Prep.  The 
flowers  are  stratified  with  sheep's  or  cotton  wool, 
impregnated  wKh  the  purest  oil  of  ben  or  olives,  in 
an  earthen  vessel,  closely  covered,  and  kept  for  13 
hours  in  a  water  bath ;  the  flowers  ar<9  then  re- 
moved and  fresh  ones  substituted,  and  this  is  re- 
peated until  the  oil  is  sufficiently  scented.  The 
wool  or  cotton  Is  then  mixed  with  the  purest  sjMrH 
of  wine,  and  distilled  in  a  water  bath,  or  else  di- 
gested in  a  warm  situation,  and  in  a  well  closed 
vessel,  for  several  days ;  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  frequent  agitation  should  be  had  recourse  ta 
In  a  nmilar  way  may  be  made  the  essences  of 
jasmine,  violets,  and  other  flowers.     (See  Snarr.) 

ESSENCE  DES  VIOLETTES.    (See  Es- 

PEIT  DES  VlOLETTEB,  and  SpiRIT  OF  ViOLETS.) 

ESSENCE    FOR    THE    HEADACHBT. 

gVARD'S.)  Prep.  Liquor  of  ammonia,  4  oc. ;-. 
nglish  oil  of  lavender  ^  dr.;  camphor  1  oe. ;- 
spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Stimulant ;  rube- 
facient ;  used  for  local  pains,  as  headache,  colicj. 
&c.  Compound  camphor  liniment  is  usually  sold: 
for  it. 

ESSENCE  OF  ALLSPICE.    8yn.  Ese  of 
PniENTo.      Ess.  PiUBNTA.  Prep.  Essential  oil  of> 
allspice  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  quart;  dissolve 
Used  as  a  flavoring  by  cooks  and  confectioners 

ESSENCE  OF  ALLSPICE,  CONCEN- 
TRATED. Oil  of  allspice  1  oz. ;  strongest  spirit* 
of  wine  1  pint ;  mix.    As  last 

ESSENCE  OF  AMBERGRIS.  Syn.  Eti 
Ambeji  Geisea  Tinctuea  do.  Prep.  I:  Am- 
bergris I  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wme  1  pint ;  cut 
the  ambergris  into  small  fragments,  place  it  in  a 
strong  vessel,  secure  the  mouth  very  firmly,  and 
expose  it  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  in  an  equally 
warm  situation  for  1  or  S  romtths,  frequently  sha- 
king it  during  the  tune ;  lastly  decant,  and  filter 
through  paper. 

IL  To  the  last  add  a-.Cresh  emptied  nnak  h^ 
aad  proeeed  as  befoi». 
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IIL  A-mbergrifl  2  oz. ;  bladder  mask  1  oz. ; 
Bpirit  of  amhrette  1  gallon ;  as  before. 

IV.  Ambeigris  i  oz. ;  miuk  3  dra. ;  lump  8ng;ar 
2  dn.;  g^rind  together  in  a  smooth  Wedgwood- 
ware  mortar,  add  10  drops  of  oil  of  cloves,  20  drops 
of  true  balsam  of  Peru,  and  enough  essence  of 
jasmine  or  tuberose  to  convert  it  into  a  perfectly 
smooth  paste ;  then  put  it  into  a  strong  bottle  with 
1  quart  of  rectified  spirit  of  wme,  observing,  before 
adding  the  whole  of  the  last,  to  raise  the  mortar 
out  well  with  it,  that  nothing  may  be  lost ;  lastly, 
digest  for  6  or  8  weeks,  as  above. 

Remarks,  Essence  of  ambergris  is  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  is  added  in  small  quantities  to  sweet- 
scented  spirits  and  wines,  to  improve  their  flavor 
and  aroma.  The  last  two  formulfs  produce  re- 
markably fine  products.  A  very  small  quantity 
of  either  of  these  added  ixi  lavender  water,  eau  de 
Cologne,  tooth-powder,  hair-powder,  wash-balls, 
or  a  nogshead  of  claiet,  communicates  a  delicious 
fra^^nce. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMMONIACUM.  Syn, 
Ess.  Ammoniaci.  Prep.  I.  Ammoniacum  in  team 
1  lb. ;  bruise  it  in  a  very  cold  marble  mortar  with 
half  its  weight  of  coarse  and  well-washed  silicious 
sand  or  powdered  glass ;  add  gradually  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  ^  pint,  work  the  whtile  to  a  smooth 
paste,  then  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  and 
further  add  spirit  of  wine  Ij^  pints;  cork  down 
close,  digest  for  a  week  with  constant  agitation, 
allow  it  to  repose  until  quite  settled,  then  pour  off 
the  supernatant  transparent  liquid  uito  another 
bottle  for  use. 

II.  Reduce  1  lb.  of  gum  ammoniacum  to  a 
cream  with  }  pint  of  boiling  water,  cool  a  little, 
place  it  in  a  strong  bottle,  and  add  cautiously  l\ 
pint  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine,  cork  down  close, 
and  macerate  for  a  few  days ;  lastly,  place  the 
bottle  in  a  moderately  warm  situation  that  the 
sediment  may  subside,  after  which  pour  off  the 
dearest  portion  through  flannel  into  another  bottle. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  used  as  substi- 
tutes for  the  gum  in  substance,  for  eztemporane- 
•ously  preparing  the  milk  and  mixture  of  ammo- 
niacum, &c.  They  are  said  to  possess  equal 
jnedicmal  virtue,  with  the  same  weight  of  solid 
gum.  The  product  of  the  fint  process,  when  well 
managed,  is  a  beautiful  pale  brownish-colored 
transparent  tincture ;  that  of  the  second  is  milky. 

ESSENCE  OF  AMMONIACUM,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) The  preparation  usually  sold 
nnder  this  name,  and  represented  as  twics  as 
strong  as  the  gum  in  substance,  is  generally  pre- 
pared with  the  same  quantity  of  ingredients  as  the 
first  of  the  above.  A  stronger  article  may  be  pro- 
pared  by  a  similar  process  by  using  1  lb.  of  ammo- 
niacum io  a  pint  of  the  strongest  rectified  spurit 
.4s,  however,  a  clear  liquid  at  this  strength  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  protduce,  it  is  very  seldom 
attempted  hy  ^liuggists ;  they  therefore  generally 
content  themselves  with  sending  out  the  liquid  at 
half  the  .professed  strength,  leaving  the  label  to 
•onfer  the  additional  concentration. 

ESSENCE  OF  ANCHOVIES.  Prep.  L  An- 
ehovies  7  lbs. ;  pulp  through  a  fine  hair  or  brass- 
wire  sieve  ;  boil  the  bones  and  portion  that  will  not 
pass  through  m  water  5  quarts ;  strain,  add  to  the 
dear  liquid  the,pii]|ped  fish,  and  salt  and  flour,  of 
■Mh  1  lb.,  along  with  red  bole,  or  infuaiai  of  co- 


chineal, sufficient  to  color,  and  again  pass  thi 
whole  through  the  sieve.  The  product  will  bi 
about  20  lbs. 

II.  To  the  last  add  Cayenne  pepper  ^  oz. ;  tlie 
grated  peel  of  a  lemon,  and  mushroom  cataop^ 
4  oz. 

III.  Use  British  anchovies  (pickled  sprats)  « 
young  pilchards,  along  with  herring  liquor,  or  dis 
drainings  of  anchovy  barrels. 

Use.  As  a  sauce  and  condiment ;  when  froll 
prepared  it  has  a  fine  flavor. 

ESSENCE  OF  BITTER  ALMONDS.  (Set 
Almond  #'lavor.) 

ESSENCE  OF  BITTER  ALM0KD8, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  EssenUal  oil  rf 
almonds  2  oz. ;  rectified  ey^ni  of  wine  1  pint;  dis- 
solve.   Very  powerful    (See  page  49.) 

ESSENCE  OF  CHAMOMILE.  Prep.  Es- 
sential oil  of  chamomile  j^  oz.  to  1  oz. ;  spirit  <rf 
wine  1  pint ;  mix.    White. 

II.  Gentian  root,  riiced  or  bruised,  1  lb. ;  dried 
orange  peel  \  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ; 


tial  oil  of  chamomile  5  oz.;  macerate  a  vmL 
Slightly  colored.  Some  persons  ose  ^  lb.  of  quas- 
sia wood,  instead  of  the  gentian  and  orange  ped 
Both  the  above  are  stomachic  and  tonic. 

ESSENCE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Ea. 
CAMPHORiB.  Do.  Concentrated.  Prep.  Cam- 
phor (clean)  4^  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  of  WaIS  1  gal- 
lon ;  dissolve. 

Remarks.  There  is  a  large  quantity  of  this  so- 
lution of  camphor  sold  by  the  wholesale  draggists, 
who  charge  a  considerable  price  for  it.  It  is  veiy 
convenient  for  preparing  extemporaneous  camplMC 
julep  or  mixture.  About  i  dr.  added  to  7^  diii  of 
distilled  water  forms  1  oz.  of  a  transparent  aque- 
ous solution  of  camphor.  (See  Camfboz  Jtrur, 
p.  156.) 

ESSENCE  OF  CAPSICUM.  The  same  ss 
Essence  of  Cayenne. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARAWAY  SEEDS.  Sys. 
Ess.  Carui.  Concentrated  E!as.  of  CASAWAn 
Prep.  Essential  oil  of  caraway  1  oz.  j  spirit  of  wise 
1  pint  Used  in  dispensing,  and  by  confectiooen 
and  cooks  as  a  flavoring. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARAWAY  SEEDS,  (dou- 
ble DISTILLED.)  Esaential  oil  2  oz. ;  spirit  of  wins 
1  pint. 

ESSENCE  OF  CAYENNE.  Syn.  Esa.  CA^ 
SICK  Concentrated  Essence  or  Cayenne  F<^ 
PER.  Prep.  Capsules  of  capsicum,  bruised,  3  lbs.: 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  for  14  da^'s,  than 
press  and  filter. 

Remarks.  This  liquid  has  an  intensely  baniitf 
taste ;  one  drop  is  sufiicient  to  deprive  a  person  a 
the  power  of  q>eech  for  several  seconds.  It  is  used 
as  a  flavoring,  and  for  makmg  soluble  cayesns 
pepper ;  also  in  dispensing. 

ESSENCE  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Esa.  Cunx 
Prep.  Oil  of  cassia  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  piatf 
mix.     Used  as  a  flavoring,  &e. 

ESSENCE  OF  CARDAMOMS.  Syn.  E* 
Cardamomi.  Do.  do.  concent.  Prep.  l^tKi 
cardamom  seeds  5^  lbs. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gaJJcSt 
digest  for  a  fortnight ;  press  and  filter. 

Remarks.  This  preparation  is  veiy  canvenis* 
for  flavoring  cordials,  pastry,  &«.  It  is  ^ryP^ 
erfuL  In  Oie  druggist's  laboratory  it  is  fieqaenfly 
BubBtitnted  for  powdered  cawiamoms  in  manV 
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oouqmmd  extract  of  colocynth,  and  for  this  par- 
pen hu  the  advantage  of  adding;  no  inert  matter, 
while  it  impaitB  the  characteristic  odor  of  the  eeeds 
io  a  remaikable  deme.  When  naed  in  this  way, 
it  ii  added  to  the  Extract  when  nearly  cold  and 
about  to  be  taken  ftom  the  pan. 

Gardamom  seeds  are  very  difficult  to  bruise  in 
a  mortar,  and  seldom  get  perfectly  crashed,  even 
afier  long  beating.  It  will  be  found  much  the  best 
plaato  grind  them  in  a  pepper-milL  The  testa» 
dioQid  be  separated  from  the  kernels,  as  the  for- 
ner  are  qaite  inert,  and  if  used  occasion  a.  loss  of 
ipirit  for  DO  purpose. 

ESSENCE  OF  CELERY  SEED.  Syiu  Con- 
CDTRATKD  Esa  OF  Cblbrv.  Pre|».  Celery  seods, 
braised,  4  ox. ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  10  days 
armore.  Use,  As  a  flavoring.  It  is  better  if  pre- 
pared with  rectified  spirit,  wii^n  doable  the  weight 
if  aeed  may  be  used. 

ESSENCE  OF  CINNAMON.  Syru  Ess. 
CiNSiiiOML  As  Essence  of  Csssia.  Used  in  con- 
feeUooeiy  and  cookery. 

ESSENCE  OF  CIVETTE.  Syn.  Ess.  Zi. 
Knn.  Prep,  I.  Civette  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
pot ;  as  esMnoe  of  musk. 

IL  Instead  of  spirit  of  wine  use  spirit  of  am- 
kette.    Used  as  a  perfume. 

ESSENCE  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Prep,  L  Bal- 
nm  of  tola  1  os. ;  compound  tincture,  of  benzoin 
aod  rectified  sjNrit  of  wine,  of  each  2  oz. ;  dissolve. 

II.  Tmctnre  of  tolu,  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
wn,  and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  equal  parts. 

Renuarke.  Thw  balsam  is  pectoral  and  stimu- 
hoL  It  is  a  quack  remedy  for  consumption  and 
M  diseases  of  the  lungs,  but  is  more  likely  to 
bil  than  cure  in  theee  complaints. 

ESSENCE  OF  CUBEBS.  Syru  Ess.  Cobb- 
IX.  Prep.  Cubebs  4  lbs.,  (bruised,  or  preferably 
gnond  in  a  pepper-mill ;)  rectified  spirit  1  gallon ; 
4ig«rt  14  days,  ptess  and  filter.  This  essence  has 
a  Tery  Urge  sale,  and  if  carefully  prepared  from  a 
good  nmiHe  of  the  drug,  is  a  most  excellent  prep- 
aratioo.  It  is  generally  called  "  Concentrated  Ee- 
fnce  of  Cubebe," 

IL  (puUanc.)  Oleo-resinous  extract  of  cubebs 
S;  rectified  spirit  ^iij  ;  dissolve.  This  is  a  very 
attire  and  concentrated  form  of  administering  eu- 
k^  bat  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
Mllng.  The  former  is  the  one  always  meant 
when  «  Eaeence  of  Cubebs"  w  ordered. 

ESSENCE  OF  DILL.  8yn.  Ess.  Awbthi. 
Prep.  I.  Oil  of  dill  (anethum)  f  £  ;  npuit  of  wine 
'!xix;mix;  white. 

IL  on  of  dUI,  extract  of  dill,  and  salt  of  tartar, 
^  eaeh  {« ;  q>irit  of  wine  |  pint ;  digest  and 
itrain. 

Renutrke  Both  the  above  are  aromatic  and 
satolent.  The  first  is  commonly  naed  as  an  ad- 
tjnctto  other  medicines,  especidly  purgatives  for 

children. 

ESSENCE  OF  ERGOT.  STyn.  Ess.  Eroota 
Baa  Sbc4U  CoamrrL  Conocmteatsd  Esa.  of 
EaooT  op  Rte.  Prep,  Ergot,  reduced  to  coeise 
powder  by  pounding,  or  preferably  by  grinding  in 
Vpepper-mUI,  1  lb. ;  boilms  distilled  water  4  lbs. ; 
»tt  m  a  close  vessel,  and  digest  with  agitation 
>atil  cold,  then  pnt  it  mto  a  ^e-mouthed  bottle, 
nd  add  rectified  spirit  2  lbs.;  macerate  for  a  week, 
and  filter. 


Remartn.  4  dr.  of  this  essence  are  equal  to  1  dr. 
of  ergot  in  substance.  It  is  8  times  the  strength 
of  the  infusion,  (as  usually  prepared  according  to 
the  formula  of  Pereira  and  othen,)  and  2^  times 
the  strength  of  the  tmcture  of  ergot  of  the  London 
Apothecary's  Hall. 

ESSENCE  OF  GINGER.    Syn,  Ess.  Zingi- 

BERIS.      CONCBNTRATEO    EsS.    OF   GiNGER.      Prep, 

I.  Unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  4  oz.,  (well  bruised ;) 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  fortnight, 
press,  and  filter. 

II.  {Oxlej/s  concentrated  Enence  of  Jamaica 
Omger.)  The  same  as  the  preceding,  with  the 
addition  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  essence  of 
cayenne. 

III.  Bruised  unbleached  Jamaica  ginger  12  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wme  2^  gallons ;  digest  14  davs, 
press,  strain,  and  reduce  the  essence  by  dtstiZia- 
tion  to  1  gallon  ;  cool  and  filter.  Remark*.  This 
produces  a  most  beautiful  article.  A  certain  me- 
tropolitan drug-house  that  doee  very  extensively 
in  this  preparation,  employs  this  form.  It  is  at 
once  inexpensive  and  easily  performed,  as  the  spi- 
rit distilled  off  may  be  used  with  advantage  for 
preparing  the  conmi<m  tincture  of  ginger,  and  sev- 
eral other  aitides ;  2  oz.  of  this  essence  are  re- 
garded as  equivalent  to  3  oz.  of  the  finest  ginger. 
A  single  drop  swallowed  will  almost  produce  suf- 
focation. 

IV.  Digest  12  lbs.  of  ginger  in  3  galls.  o(  spirit 
of  wine,  as  last,  and  reduce  the  tincture  by  distil- 
lation to  4  pints,  then  cool  as  quickly  as  possible 
out  of  contact  with  the  air,  and  add,  of  the  etrong' 
est  rectified  spirit  of  wine  ^  a  gallon ;  lastly,  filter 
if  required.    Quality  remaikably  fine. 

V.  Ginger  and  animal  charcoal,  both  in  coarse 
powder,  equal  parts ;  add  enough  rectified  spirits 
of  wine  to  perfectly  moisten  them,  and  after  24 
hours  put  the  mass  into  a  "  percolator,"  return  the 
first  runnings  2  or  3  times,  then  change  the  re- 
ceiver, and  pour  on  spirit  gradually  as  required, 
and  at  intervals,  until  as  much  essence  is  obtained 
as  there  was  ginger  employed.  Remark*.  Quality 
excellent  The  mass  remaining  in  the  percolator 
may  be  treated  with  fresh  spirit  until  exhausted, 
and  the  tincture  so  obtained  may  be  advantageous* 
ly  employed,  instead  of  spirit,  in  making  more  es- 
sence with  fresh  ginger.  The  last  portion  of  spirit 
in  the  mass  may  be  obtained  by  adding  a  little 
water.     (See  PsacouiTiON.) 

ESSENCE  OF  6UAIACUM.  Syn,  Ess. 
GuAiACi.  ConcbntratbdEss.ofGuaiacum.  Fluid 
Extract  of  do.  Prep,  Guaiacum  shavings,  fron^ 
which  the  dust  has  been  sifted,  3  cwt  Exhaust 
the  wood  by  boiling  with  water,  as  in  preparing  an 
extract,  using  as  little  of  that  fluid  as  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  evaporate  to  exactly  1|  gallons ;  let  it 
stand  until  cold,  stirring  it  all  the  time  to  prevent  the 
deposite  of  resmous  matter ;  put  the  whole  into  a 
bottle,  add  spirit  of  wine  5  pints ;  agitate  repeat- 
edly for  a  week,  then  allow  it  to  settle  for  7  or  8 
days,  and  decant  the  clear  into  another  bottle. 

Remarke,  This  preparation  is  frequently  substi- 
tuted for  guaiacum  shavings  in  the  preparation  of 
compound  decoction  of  sarsapariila.  1  pint  of  this 
essence  is  eonsidcfed  equivalent  to  19  lbs.  of  guaia- 
cum in  substance. 

ESSENCE  OF  LEMON-FEEL.    Syn.  Em 
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Prep,  I.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemone  i  lb. ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  pint.  Digest  for  a  week,  press,  and  filter. 
Very  fragrant 

II.  Yellow  peel  of  fresh  lemons  1  lb. ;  boiling 
water  ^  gallon.  Infuse  1  hour,  express  the  liquor, 
boil  down  to  ^  a  pint,  cool,  and  add  essence  of 
lemon  \  oz.,  dissolved  in  spirit  of  wine  1}  pints ; 
mix  well,  and  filter. 

Remarks,  The  above  are  used  by  cooks  and 
confectioners  as  a  pleasant  flavoring.  Essence  of 
orange-peel  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

ESSENCE  OF  MUSK.  Syn.  Ess.  Moschi. 
TiNCTURA  DO.  Prep.  I.  Grain  musk  2  oz. ;  boil- 
ing water  1  pint  Digest  in  a  close  vessel  until 
ccSd,  then  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine  7  pints ;  car- 
bonate of  potassa  ^  dr.  Cork  close,  and  digest  in 
a  matrass,  in  the  sunshine,  for  3  months,  if  in  sum- 
mer, or  in  winter  in  an  equally  warm  situation.  A 
water-bath  may  be  employed  to  facilitate  the  pro- 


II.  Substitute  1  oz.  of  liquor  of  ammonia  for  the 
carbonate  of  potassa  in  the  last  formula. 

III.  Grain  musk  3  drs. ;  spirit  of  wine  3  pints  ; 
essence  of  ambergris  1  oz.    As  above. 

IV.  Musk  frxim  the  bladder,  cut  small,  5  oz. ; 
civet  I  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  pint ;  spirit  of 
ambrette  1  gallon.    As  before. 

Remarks.  All  the  preceding  formula  yield  fine 
essences,  but  the  product  of  the  last  is  of  the  very 
finest  quality,  and  such  as  is  seldom  sold  except  1^ 
the  most  celebrated  houses,  when  it  fetches  a  very 
high  price.  It  is  powerfully  and  deliciously  odorous. 

ESSENCE  OF  MUSTARD,  (WHITE- 
HEAD'S.) Prep.  Oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  cam- 
phor, oil  of  rosemary,  and  flower  of  mustard,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

ESSENCE  OF  NEROLI.  Prep.  I.  Neroli  3 
dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint ;  mix.  A  pleasing  per- 
fume. 

IL  Oil  of  orange  3  drs. ;  orris  root,  bruised,  ^ 
oz. ;  ambergris  10  gis. ;  neroli  15  drops ;  spirit  of 
wine  1  pint ;  digest  14  days.    Very  fragrant. 

ESSENCE  OF  NUTMEG.  Syn.  Ess.  Mr- 
KimcM,  Ess.  Nuois  Mosohatje.  Prep.  Essen- 
tial oil  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Use. 
Am  a  flavoring  in  the  arts  of  the  cook,  Uquenrist, 
and  confectioner. 

ESSENCE  OF  ORANGE,  YELLOW.  Prep. 
Fresh  orange-peel,  spirit  of  wine,  and  water,  of 
each  ^  pint  Digest  for  1  week,  press,  filter,  and 
add  sherry  wine  3  or  3  pints.    A  pleasant  liqueur. 

ESSENCE  OF  ORANGE  PEEL,  (SAC- 
CHARINE.)  Syn.  Olbo-«aocharum  of  Oeangb. 
The  yellow  rind  rubbed  off  with  hard  white  sugar. 
In  a  similar  way  may  be  prepared  essences  or  oleo- 
aacchara  of  every  variety  of  lemons,  eitnms, 
oranges,  &c.     (See  Citronb,  p.  199.) 

ESSENCE  OF  PATCHOULL  Syn.  Snarr 
or  Patchoull  Prep.  Indian  patchouli  leaves  3 
lbs. ;  rectified  spuit  fk  wine  9  pints ;  water  1  gal- 
lon. Macerate  for  1  week,  frequently  shaking  the 
vessel,  then  distil  over  exactly  1  gaUon.  A  very 
fashionable  perfume. 

ESSENCE  OF  PENNYROYAL.  Syn.  Es& 
PuLsan.  Snarrus  Pulsoii.  Snarr  o»  Pbiiny- 
ROTAL..  Prep.  Oil  of  pennyroyal  3  oz. ;  green 
opinage  or  parsley  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  quart ; 
mix.  Digest  nntfl  soflleiently  colored,  and  strain. 
Aromatic,  stimnlat  t,  ounMnagogiiai 


ESSENCE  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Sywu 
MsNTHiB  PirxaiTiB.  Prep.  Oil  of  peppermint  1 
oz ;  herb  peppermint  }  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  pint 
Digest  for  a  week,  or  until  sufficiently  odored 
Palish-green,  and  very  strong  of  the  peppermiot. 

Remarks.  Essence  of  peppermint  is  not  eoa- 
ceived  to  be  good  by  tlie  ignorant  unless  it  has  a 
pale  tint  of  green,  which  they  presume  is  a  pmof 
of  its  being  genuine.  The  most  haimlees  w^ay  is 
to  steep  a  little  of  the  green  peppermint  in  the  sfiA 
for  this  purpose,  (as  above,)  or  if  this  is  not  at  haad» 
a  little  parsley  will  do  equally  as  well,  and  in  liset 
improve  the  flavor.  Some  persons  use  ^inage  tot 
the  same  purpose,  and  othen  add  a  few  graios  ai 
sap  green,  dissolved  in  a  spoonful  of  hot  water.  All 
these  are  quite  innocent.  The  practice  of  uaqg 
cupreous  salts,  adopted  by  some  lazy  and  unprin- 
cipled makers,  is  unpardouaUe,  and  admita  of  no 
excuse,  even  a  lame  one,  3  not  the  least  advaa* 
tagp,  either  of  convenience,  or  cost,  or  appearance, 
results  from  such  a  practice,  while  the  cokning 
matter,  though  small  in  quantity,  is  nerertheleaB 
sufficient  to  impart  a  noxious  quality  to  the  Ik^cmc. 
This  fruttd  may  be  detected  by  the  nd<iitiw  «f 
liquor  of  ammonia  in  excess. 

Essence  of  peppermint  is  cordial,  st.  faulant,  and 
stomachic.  A  few  drops  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with 
water,  or  wine,  is  an  excellent  remedy  in  flata- 
lence,  colic,  sickness,  dtc.  It  is  also  used  as  a  fla- 
voring.    Dose.  10  drops  to  a  teaspoonfuL 

ESSENCE  OF  QUININE.  Syn.  Aucjxdk 
Ess.  OP  QunfiNE.  Prep.  Diluted  salphozic  mad 
1  dr.;  alcohol  1  oz.;  add  sulphate  of  quinine  to 
saturation. 

ESSENCE  OF  RATIFIA.  Prep.  EsM»tial 
oil  of  almonds  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  I  pint ;  mix. 
Used  to  make  noyeau,  Slc.  (See  Auiomj>  Fla- 
vor, and  EsBENCB  of  BiTTsn  AuioiiDa) 

ESSENCE  OF  ROSES,  (ODOROUS.)  Prep. 
I.  Attar  of  roses  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  I  gallon.  Mix 
in  a  close  vessel,  and  assist  the  solution  by  placing 
it  in  a  bath  of  hot  water.  As  soon  ao  the  ^lirit 
gets  warm,  take  it  from  the  water  and  ahake  til 
quite  cdd.  The  next  day  filter.  Unless  the  spirit 
of  wine  be  ci  more  than  the  common  strength,  it 
will  not  retain  the  whole  of  the  otto  in  oolutien  m 
very  cold  weather     (See  Espkit  de  la  Rook.) 

II.  Petals  of  roses  3  lbs. ;  digest  in  spirit  of 
5  quarts  for  34  hours ;  distil  to  dryness  in 
bath ;  digest  the  distilled  spirit  on  2  lbs.  of 
rose  petals,  as  before,  and  repeat  the  wh<4e  pro- 
cess of  maceration  and  distillation  a  third,  fovoth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  time,  or  oflener,  the  last  time  only 
drawing  over  1  gallon,  which  is  the  essenoe.  Very 
fine. 

ESSENCE  OF  ROSES,  (RED.)  Syn.  Si 
OF  Rbo  Roosa  Tinotueb  o»  do.  Prep. 
leaves  1  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  and  water,  of  each  3 
quarts.  Digest  for  14  days,  press,  strain,  add  A- 
luted  sulphuric  acid  2  drs. ;  mix  well,  and  the  nest 
day  filter.  Use.  To  make  extemporaneous  svup 
and  honey  of  roses,  dec  Smells,  <^on,  and  taslss 
strongly. 

ESSENCE  ROYALE.  Syn.  Rotai.  Esbbrx. 
Ess.  Rkoaus.  Prep.  (Soobebran.)  Ambetgris 
9q;  m\nk  9j;  civet  and  snbcarbooate  of  po- 
tassa, of  each  10  gn. ;  oil  of  cinnamon  6  drops  ; 
oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of  roses,  of  each  4  drops  ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4  fluid  onnosat    Mi 
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fcr  10  dtyi,  or  longer.  Antiapasniodic  and  aphio- 
ftiac.  A  few  dn^  on  sugar,  or  in  Bimp  of  capil- 
itire. 

ESSENCE  ROYALE  POUR  FAIRE  LA 
BARBB.  Prep,  Caatile  soap,  in  flhavinga,  4  oz. ; 
mof  spirit  1  pint ;  dJaaolve.    Ajb  ESspRrr  db  Saton. 

ESSENCE  OF  SAVORY  SPICES.  Prep. 
Black  pei^r  2  oz. ;  allspice  1  oz. ;  nutmegs  ^  oz. ; 
doves,  cassia,  coriander  and  caraway  eeeStj  of 
etch  1  drachm,  (all  bruised ;)  rectified  spirit  of 
wiae  1  pint  Digest  for  14  days,  press,  and  filter. 
Uied  as  a  flavoring.  When  made  with  proof 
ipirit,  and  only  ^  the  above  weight  of  spice,  it  is 
eilled  **  Tincture  of  Savort  Spices." 

ESSENCE  OF  SOUP  HERBS,  (KITCH- 
IKER*S.)  i^fi.  Spirft  of  Soup  Herbs.  Con- 
CKNTtATiD  Tincture  of  do.  Prep,  Lemon 
thyme,  winter  savory,  sweet  maijoram,  and  sweet 
basil,  of  each  1  oe.  ;  lemon-peel,  grated,  and 
Aalotfls,  of  each  )  ox. ;  bruised  celery  seed  \  oz. ; 
proof  spirit  1  pint  Digest  for  10  days,  or  a  fort- 
ngfat.  A  superior  flavoring  essence  for  soups,. 
graries,dcc. 

ESSENCE  OF  SOAP.  Syn,  Esbl  Saponis. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  White  soap  f  iij ;  carbonate  of 
potaasa  3j ;  proof  spirit  Jxij.     Dissolve  and  filter. 

ESSENCE  OF  SMOKE.  8yn.  Ess.  Fuli- 
snns.  Smoking  Fluid,  Slc.  'Rough  pyroligneous 
leid.  Used  to  impart  a  smoky  flavor  to  meat  and 
fiih,  by  washing  it  over  them,  or  immersing  them 
b  it  for  2  or  3  mmutes. 

ESSENCE  OF  SPEARMINT.  Syn,  Ess. 
Mentha  Viridis.  Ess.  MENTBiB  Sativ^b.  Prep. 
1  01.  of  essential  oil  to  1  pint  of  spirit  of  wine, 
tmged  green.  Process,  use,  and  dose,  the  same  as 
fiwaee  of  Peppermint 

ESSENCE  OF  SPRATS.  Syn.  Solid  Es- 
swcE  OP  Sprats.  Extract  of  do.  Prep.  Es- 
Koce  of  anchovies  (made  with  sprats)  7  lbs. ;  add 
vfaeat  floor  to  thicken  to  the  consistence  of  cream, 
then  gently  evaporate  to  a  stiff  paste.  Sold  for 
nlid  eswnce  of  anchovies. 

ESSENCE  OF  SPRUCE.  Syn.  Ess.  Abie- 
na  This  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  twigs  of  the 
ipnce  or  Scotch  fir  m  water,  and  evaporating  the 
decoction.  It  is  stimulant  and  tonic.  Used  to 
make  spruce  beer. 

ESSENCE  OF  TURTLE.  Prep.  Essence 
of  anchovies  and  shallot  wine,  of  each  3  oz. ;  basil 
vine  ^  pbt ;  mushroom  ketchup  ^  pint ;  the  juice 
of  S  lemons ;  the  yellow  peel  of  1  lemon  ;  curry 
powder  \  ot  Digest  for  1  week.  Use.  To  im- 
port the  flavor  of  turtle  to  soups  and  graces. 

ESSENCE  OF  VANILLA.  Prep.  I.  Va- 
lulls,  cut  small,  1  lb. ;  spirit  of  wine  ^  gallon.  As 
EsaenceofMusk. 

IL  Vanilla  (best)  }  lb.;  spirit  of  ambrette  1 
?itrt ;  cloves  30  grs. ;  grain  musk  7  gn.  As  last. 
^ery  superior.  Used  as  a  perfume  and  flavoring. 

ESSENCE  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Ess. 
AsswTHiL  Prep,  (Van  Mens.)  Salt  of  worm- 
wood 3v ;  extract  of  wormwood  3j ;  tincture  of 
wonnwood  1  pint    Digest  and  filter. 

ESSENCES  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.  Syn. 
CvuKART  EsssrrcRs.  Flavoring  do.  Spice  do. 
Essences  por  the  Table.  The  principal  of  these 
•TO  the  Eanences  of  Allepiee,  CaeeiOt  Celery, 
Cimutmon,  CloveSy  Mace,  Marjoram,  Nutmegs, 
Ginger,  Cayenne,  Garlic,  Lemon-peel,  Orange- 


peel,  Peppermint,  Spearmint,  Caraway  seeds 
Cardamom  seeds.  Coriander  seeds,  4"^.,  ic;  the 
whole  of  which  are  generally  made  by  either  dis- 
solving i  oz.  of  the  essential  oil  of  the  spice  in  a 
pint  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  or  by  macerating  4 
oz.  of  the  bruised  spice  in  a  like  quantity  of  th« 
same  fluid  for  a  week.  When  made  with  only  } 
or  i  the  above  quantity  of  spice  or  flavoring,  and 
with  proof  spirit,  or  brandy,  instead  of  ^irit  of 
wine,  they  are  commonly  called  **  Culinary  TinC' 
tures,**  or  "  Tinctures  for  Kitchen  User  The 
whole  of  these  are  employed  to  flavor  gravies, 
soups,  pastry,  mulled  wine,  dec.  See  also  Con- 
centrated Essences,  before  described. 

ESSENTIA  BINiE.  (Literally,  Essence  of 
Malt.)  The  brewer's  name  for  coloring,  or  burnt 
sugar.     (See  Coloring.) 

ESSENTIA  ODORIFERA.  Prep.  I.  Grain 
musk  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  11  grs. ;  civet 
and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  5  grs. ;  oil  of  rhodium  3 
giB. ;  salt  of  tartar  30  grs. ;  alcohol  2  oz.  Mace- 
rate for  14  days,  then  pour  oflfthe  clear.  A  beau- 
tiful perfume. 

II.  Oil  of  rhodium  and  balsam  of  Peru,  of  e&cr 
^  dr. ;  oil  of  cloves  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  ammonia  \  oz. ; 
essence  of  civet  3  oz. ;  essence  of  musk  5  oz. ;  no- 
roll,  oils  of  lavender,  verbena,  and  cassia,  of  each 
5  drops.     Mix,  dissolve,  and  filter.    Very  fuie 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  BARK.  Extr&ct 
of  Peruvian  bark,  prepared  with  cold  water,  and 
evaporated  by  a  gentle  heat. 

ESSENTIAL  SALT  OF  LEMONS.  The 
preparation  sold  under  this  name  is  made  by  mix- 
ing cream  of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potassa)  with 
twice  Its  weight  of  salt  of  sorrel,  (binoxalate  uf  po- 
tassa,) both  in  fine  powder.  It  is  used  to  remove 
fruit  stains  from  linen,  by  rubbing  a  little  of  it  on 
the  part  moistened  with  warm  water.  It  is  poison- 
ous. 

ETCHING.  A  species  of  engraving,  in  which 
the  design  is  formed  on  the  plate  by  the  action  ^f 
an  acid,  or  some  other  fluid,  instead  of  the  graver. 

Pror.  The  plate  is  covered  with  a  ground  or 
varnish  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  etch- 
ing fluid,  the  design  is  next  scratched  on  the  metal 
by  means  of  a  species  of*  needle  or  pointed  tool  of 
steel.  A  border  of  wax  is  then  placed  round  the 
plate,  and  the  *  biting"  menstruum  poured  on,  and 
allowed  to  remain  till  the  lights  or  finest  portion  of 
the  d^ign  is  sufficiently  "bit  in."  The  etching 
fluid  is  then  poured  ofF,  the  plate  washed,  and  the 
light  parts  "  stopped  up"  with  wax  or  varnish, 
when  ihe  solvent  is  again  poured  on,  and  allowed 
to  remain  until  the  finest  portion  of  the  exposed 
lines  are  sufficiently  deep,  when  the  acid  is  again 
poured  off,  and  the  whole  process  is  repeated  till 
the  very  darkest  linos  or  shadows  are  sufliciently 
formed.  The  plate  is  then  cleaned,  and  is  printed 
from  in  the  same  way  as  a  common  engraved  cop- 
per-plate. The  most  approved  way  of  laying  the 
design  on  the  etching  ground,  is  first  to  draw  it 
with  a  black-lead  pencil  on  paper,  then  to  damp 
the  paper,  place  it  with  the  design  next  the  wax 
or  varnish,  and  to  pass  the  whole  through  a  rolling- 
press,  by  which  means  the  picture  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  paper  to  the  ground. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  etching,  among 
which  may  be  named  etching  with  a  dry  pointy 
performed  entirely  with  the  point,  without  any 
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gnrand,  the  bun  being  removed  with  the  icraper ; 
etching  with  a  toft  ground,  when  a  coating  of 
lard  or  tallow  is  employed,  and  the  design  is  drawn 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  laid  evenly  on  the  ground,  by 
which  means  the  fatty  matter  adheres  to  the  paper, 
on  the  parts  pressed  on  by  the  pencil,  and  the  cop- 
per beneath  becomes  exposed.  This  method  is 
employed  to  produce  imitations  of  chalk  or  pencil 
drawings.  Stippling,  or  executing  the  design  in 
dots  instead  of  lines.  Aquatinta,  in  which  a  weak 
spirituous  solution  of  gum  mastich  is  poured  over  the 
plate,  placed  in  a  slanting  direction,  by  which  a 
granulated  surface  is  formed,  and  small  interstices 
left,  exposing  the  naked  metal :  a  wall  of  wax  is 
next  placed  round  the  margin  of  the  plate,  the 
etching  fluid  poured  on,  and  the  lighter  parts  suc- 
cessively "  stopped  out"  until  the  design  is  com- 
pleted. Aquatinta  etchings  bear  a  great  resem- 
blance to  Indian  ink  drawings.  The  fineness  or 
coarseness  of  the  grain  depends  entirely  upon  the 
quantity  of  matter  dissolved  in  the  spirit  employed 
to  form  the  ground. 

The  fluids  employed  for  "biting**  in  the  designs 
vary  considerably ;  almost  every  etcher  having  his 
own  receipt.  Aquafortis,  more  or  less  diluted,  is, 
however,  generally  employed  for  copper,  and  this, 
with  the  addition  of  pyroligrneous  acid,  for  etching 
on  steel ;  but  any  fluid  that  will  rapidly  dissolve  the 
metal  may  be  use^  for  this  purpose.  The  etching 
varnish  or  ground  may  be  formed  of  any  substance 
capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  etching  fluid, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sufliciently  soft  to  allow  of 
the  free  use  of  the  needle  or  point,  and  sufliciently 
solid  to  prevent  an  injury  to  the  design  during  the 
"  scratching  in.**     (See  Fluids  and  Varnishes.) 

In  etching  on  fflass,  the  ground  is  laid  on,  and 
the  design  scratched  out  in  the  usual  way,  when 
liquid  hydrofluoric  acid  is  applied,  or  the  glass  is 
exposed  to  the  action  of  hydrofluoric  acid  gas.  The 
former  renders  the  surface  of  the  etching  transpa- 
rent, the  latter  opaque.  A  very  simple  way  of 
performing  this  operation  is  to  wet  the  design  with 
sulphuric  acid,  and  then  to  sprinkle  on  some  finely- 
pulverized  fluor  spar,  (fluoride  of  calcium,)  by 
which  means  hydrofluoric  acid  is  set  free  and  at- 
tacks the  glass.  This  may  be  very  easily  applied 
to  the  graduation  of  glass  vesseb,  thermometer 
tubes,  &c. 

A  most  rapid  method  of  etching  on  iron  or  steel, 
capable  of  very  general  application,  is  as  follows : 
Warm  the  metal  until  it  is  capable  of  melting  a 
piece  of  beeswax,  or  etching  varnish,  which  must 
then  be  carefully  rubbed  over  it,  so  as  to  form  a 
thin  and  even  coating ;  allow  the  whole  to  cool, 
and  scratch  out  the  design  in  the  common  way, 
with  a  needle  or  point ;  then  sprinkle  on  a  little 
powdered  iodine,  and  at  the  same  time  add  a  few 
drops  of  water  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  and  work 
them  into  a  liquid  paste,  which  must  be  moved 
about  over  the  intended  engraving,  for  a  period 
varying  from  one  to  five  minutes,  according  to  the 
depth  of  lines  required  to  be  produced.  After- 
wards wash  the  whole  in  clean  water.  Persons 
acquainted  with  the  properties  of  iodine  will  read- 
ily perceive  that  the  same  etching-paste,  by  being 
kept  for  a  few  days,  will  again  acquire  the  prop- 
erty of  dissolving  iron.  I  have  thus  successfully 
»mployed  the  same  materials  three  or  four  times. 
Aodinf  will,  doubtless,  at  no  very  distant  period,  su- 
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pezsede  ih«  use  of  acids  for  the  above  pai|ian,« 
account  of  its  portability  and  emvenieoee.  Ti 
travellers  and  amateurs  who  amuse  themseiTei 
with  the  delightfol  art  of  etching,  it  will,  I  think, 
prove  invaluable.  [I  published  this  method  of 
etching  some  two  or  three  yean  since,  and  fatfi 
smce  adopted  it  with  considerable  suecess.] 

ETHAL,  (from  eth  and  al,  the  fint  syllablei  of 
ether  and  alcohol,  from  its  composition  raeniUiiig 
those  liquids.)  A  substance  discovered  by  Cber. 
reul,  and  formed  during  the  saponificatioa  of  ipa< 
maceti. 

ETHER.  Syn.  Sulphvuic  Eimn.  Oxm 
Ethule.  Ether,  {Fr.)  JEtbrk,  {Lat.)  Sina, 
viTRiOLicus,  (P.  L.  1788.)  j£thbr  RScnnciTct, 
(P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  JEthbr  soLramucm,  (P. 
I*)  Vitriolic  Naphtha.  Naphtha  Vim.  {fnm 
atOtrs,  pure  air,  or  any  highly  subtile  flnid.)  h 
Chemibtrt,  a  volatile,  fragrant,  inflanunaUe,  and 
intoxicating  liquid,  obtainf^  by  distilkng  a  mizton 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcoh<^ 

Hist,  Ether,  in  combination  With  alcohol,  ii 
said  to  have  been  known  to  Raymond  LoJiyio  tho 
13th,  and  to  Basil  Valentine  in  the  15th  century; 
but  the  precise  directions  for  its  preparatioD  wm 
first  published  by  Valerius  Cordus  in  1544,  Iff 
whom  it  was  called  Oletan  Vitrioli  duke.  The 
term  ether  was  first  employed  by  Frobems  aimd 
the  year  1730.  It  is  only  within  the  present  oo- 
tury  that  ether  has  been  obtained  in  a  eUle  of 
absolute  purity. 

Principles  of  etherifieation*  When  a  miztan 
of  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid  is  heated  to  a  oeitaii 
temperature,  a  series  of  complicated  chaogei  «&• 
sue,  among  which  is  the  conversion  of  the  knaa 
into  ether,  which  passes  over  along  with  some  wa* 
ter  and  undecom posed  alcohol,  and  ooodeiMtiD 
the  receiver.  According  to  Liebig,  ether  is  Um 
oxide  of  a  hypothetical  radical  cdled  **etkakf 
and  alcohol  is  the  hydrate  of  this  oxide.  Oq  the 
admixture  of  sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  a  kydn- 
ted  bisulphate  of  ether  (oxide  of  ethule)  is  fbnn»^ 
and  this  is  subsequently  decomposed  by  heat  mti 
ether,  water,  and  sulphuric  acid.  "  If  we  eoooder 
each  particle  of  the  hydrated  bisulphate  of  oxide 
of  ethule,  as  composed  of  ether,  (oxide  of  ethole,) 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  and  water,  it  is  dear  that 
the  anhydrous  acid,  at  the  moment  of  its  sepan* ' 
tion  from  the  ether,  must  seize  on  all  water,  free 
or  combined,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ether.  That, 
at  the  moment  the  ether  becomes  free,  the  anhy- 
drous acid,  also  set  free,  prevents  it  froni  nniti^ 
with  water  to  form  alcohol.  But  when  the  gaseoos 
ether  passes  through  the  undeooj^posed  hydiatcd 
bbulphate  of  oxide  of  ethule,  a  certain  portion  of 
the  water  of  that  compound  must  evaporate  in  the 
dry  gas  ;  and  under  these  circumstances  the  ether 
and  water  do  not  combine  together.  The  aurfaec 
of  the  efiervescing  liquid  has  the  temperatnie  it 
which  the  hydrated  bisulphate  of  oxide  of  ethule  ■ 
decomposed ;  but  at  this  temperature  (284°)  the 
water  of  that  compound  is  gaseoua.  There  an 
thus  produced  simultaneously, — water,  in  the  gae* 
ecus  form,  and  ether,  also  gaseous,  by  deconip«* 
tion ;  which,  as  both  aro  in  the  nascent  state,  na^ 
to  form  alcohol.  Thus,  the  alcohol,  alwayi  ob- 
served  to  distil  over  with  the  ether,  is  derived  ftno 
the  surface  ;  and  the  ether  and  water  which  <^ 
I  til  over,  proceed  from  the  decomposition  in  w 
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htari^r  of  the  liquid.  This  explains  why  no  ether 
ii  obtained,  when  the  liquid  is  not  m  a  itate  of 
hrUk  tbulUtumt  no  matter  how  high  the  temper- 
ttoTB  may  be ;  it  explains  farther  why  more  alco- 
hol is  obtained  when  a  current  of  dry  air  passes 
through  the  liquid ;  as,  in  that  case,  the  same  de- 
composition  goes  on  in  the  interior  of  the  liquid  as 
gonerelly  occurs  at  the  surface."    (Liebig.) 

Acc<Mrding  to  the  ojunion  of  some,  ether  is  the 
6nt  hydrate  of  defiant  gas,  and  alcohol  the  sec- 
ond ;  and  the  conversion  of  the  latter  into  the  for- 
mer consists  in  the  mere  abstraction  of  the  second 
eqaivalent  of  water.  This  hypothesis  has  been 
principally  held  in  France,  and  the  former  m  Ger- 
many; and  the  elaborate  investigations  into  the 
composition  of  ethereal  compounds,  mduced  by 
these  conflicting  opinions  during  nearly  a  dozen 
yean,  has  led  to  the  enrichment  of  organic  chem- 
irtrj  with  a  multitude  of  new  compounds  and  new 
bete,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  lost  to 
science.  These  opposite  opmions  are,  however, 
ementially  the  same ;  and,  as  it  has  been  justly 
obienred  by  Liebig,  "  men  disputed  about  them 
because  they  were  not  agreed  on  the  mterpreta- 
tioo  of  phenomena." 

A  similar  opinion  to  the  preceding,  is  that  ether 
is  the  hydrate  of  a  quadnhydrociubon,  to  which 
the  name  XTHBaiii  has  been  given.  The  late  Mr. 
Hennel,  of  Apothecaries'  Hall,  held  this  view.  He 
considered  that  in  the  conversion  of  alcohol  into 
ether,  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  etherin 
(sniphovinic  acid)  is  first  formed  with  part  of  the 
aloiiol,  and  that  during  the  ebullition  this  com- 
poond  is  decomposed ;  its  dihydrate  of  carbon  uni- 
ting with  the  remaining  alcohol  to  form  ether, 
wlueh  distils  over,  mixed  with  undecomposed  alco- 
hol and  water. 

Thus  ether  has  been  regarded  by  difFerent  au- 
thorities as  a  a  dihydrate  of  olefiant  gas  ;  a  Ay- 
iraU  of  etherin ;  and  as  an  oxide  of  ethuU,  or 
ttkereum  ;  but  it  must  appear  to  an  impartial  ob- 
server that  these  opinions  do  not  so  greatly  differ, 
ss  their  advocates  have  represented ;  and  if,  as 
■nggested  by  Kane  and  Malaguti,  acetule  be  taken 
ssthe  hypothetical  radical  of  the  series,  this  will 
be  very  evident,  as  may  be  seen  by  mere  inspec- 
tioB  of  the  following  table : 

Acetule  s  C4HS  unknown. 

Olefiant  gas  s=  C«Hi+H 

Ethule  =  C«H,+Hs  =  unknown. 

Ether   =  C4H,Ha+0  =  oxide  of  ethule. 

Chloride  of  ethule. 

s C« H,Ha+  CI  s  chloric  ether. 
Iodide  of  ethule  .  .  . 

sC4H»Hs-hI    shydriodicda 
Acetate  of  oxide  of  ethule 

s  C«HsH|0+A=  acetic  da 

From  the  above  table  the  formation  of  other 
compounds  of  ethule  may  be  readily  explained,  by 
mere  substitution,  which  view  is  supported  by  the 
actual  constitution  of  the  ethers,  according  to  the 
most  correct  analysis. 

Bnrint  the  distillation  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric 
add  and  alcohol,  the  relative  proportions  of  the 
mgredients  are  constantly  varying,  occasioned  by 
Iho  decomposition  of  the  alcohol,  and  evaporation 
of  the  newly-formed  ether  and  undecomposed  al- 
cohol, by  which  means  the  relative  quantity  of 


sdphnric  acid  increases,  the  boiling  point  rises,  and 
new  reactions  take  place.  Olefiant  gas,  sulphur- 
ous acid,  water,  carbon,  and  other  products  are 
formed,  some  of  which  pass  over  into  the  receiver. 
The  distillation  9f  ether  is,  however,  usually  stop- 
ped before  this  poiut  is  arrived  at. 

According  to  theory,  2  equivalents,  or  46  parts 
of  absolute  alcohol,  should  produce  1  eq.,  or  37 
parts  of  pure  ether,  but  in  practice  no  su^h  product 
can  ever  be  obtained.  The  greatest  product,  by 
operating  according  to  BouIIay's  method,  which 
produces  more  ether  than  any  other,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 33^  parts  for  the  preceding  quantity  of  alco- 
hol, or  71-5g.  (Geiger.) 

Prep,  There  are  only  two  methods  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  ether,  viz.  L  By  mixing  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  at  once,  and  unmediately 
subjecting  them  to  distillation.  II.  By  adding  the 
alcohol  in  a  slender  streamlet  to  the  acid,  previ- 
ously raised  to  the  etherifying  temperature.  The 
former,  though  leas  economical,  is  the  one  more 
generally  employed.  **  Ether  is  also  formed  bv 
the  decomposition  of  the  bisulphate,  biphosphate, 
and  biarseniate  of  oxide  of  ethule,  (sulphovinic, 
phosphoviuic,  andarseniovinic  acids,)  and  by  the  ac- 
tion of  fluoride  of  boron,  chloride  of  zinc,  chloride 
of  tin,  and  other  chlorides  on  alcohol."  (Liebig.) 

I.  0.  (Proceee  of  the  L.  PA.)  Rectified  spirit 
ib.iij  ;  sulphuric  acid  lb.  ij  ;  carbonate  of  potassa, 
previously  ignited,  fj ;  pour  ib.  ij  of  the  spirit  uito 
a  glass  retort,  add  the  acid,  place  it  on  a  sand- 
bath,  so  that  the  liquor  may  boil  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  ether  pass  into  a  receiver  cooled  by 
ice  or  water ;  and  distil  until  a  heavier  fluid  begin 
to  pass  over.  Then  lower  the  heat,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  spirit,  and  distil  as  before.  Mix 
the  distilled  liquors  together,  pour  off  the  super- 
natant portion,  add  the  carbonate  of  potassa,  and 
agitate  occasionally  for  one  hour ;  finally,  distil  the 
ether  from  a  large  retort,  and  keep  it  in  a  well- 
stoppered  bottle. 

^  (Liebig.)  Mix  5  parts  of  alcohol  of  90S  with 
9  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  in  a  vessel  of  copper  or 
iron,  immersed  in  cold  water ;  Introduce  the  mix- 
ture into  a  still,  connect  it  with  a  refrigerator,  and 
a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  raise  it  to  a  state  of 
ebullition  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Next  add  to  the 
liquid  in  the  still  a  fresh  quantity  of  alcohol,  equal 
in  bulk  to  the  liquid  distilled  over,  and  repeat  the 
operation.  To  the  distilled  ^liquid,  add  as  much 
concentrated  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa  as  will 
give  it  a  perceptible  alkaline  reaction,  then  rectify 
it  by  distillation  in  a  water-bath  as  long  as  the 
ether,  which  distils  over,  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*720  to 
0*725  at  80^  Fahr.  Instead  of  the  potassa,  a  lit- 
tle milk  of  lime  may  be  used,  along  with  its  own 
bulk  of  water,  rectifying  the  ether  as  before.  By 
allowing  the  product  to  stand  for  some  days  over 
chloride  of  calcium  or  quicklime,  and  again  recti- 
fying along  with  one  of  these  substances,  perfectly 
pure  ether  will  be  obtained. 

II.  a.  {Proeeee  of  the  Edinburgh  Ph.)  Rec- 
tified spirit  f  Jl  ;  sulphuric  acid  f  Jx ;  pour  f  Jxij  01 
the  spirit  gently  over  the  acid  contained  in  ao< 
open  vessel,  mix  well ;  transfer  the  mixture  xmme 
diately  into  a  glass  matrass  connected  with  a  re- 
frigeratory, and  raise  the  heat  quickly  to  about 
280°.  Aj9  soon  as  ether  begins  to  distil  over,  sup- 
ply fresh  spirit  through  a  tube  into  the  mtXnm,  m 


*qnH]  tlial  of  the  9uid  wbich  diatila ' 
beat  dooe  by  coanecting  oae  end  of  tlie  tube  with 
■  graduated  vesnel  conlaialug  the  spint,  paving 
the  other  end  through  a  cork  fitted  iuto  the  mat- 
nm,  aod  having  a  atopcock  oa  the  tube,  to  res- 
ists the  discharge.  When  rjilij  hare  diatllled 
over,  and  the  whole  spirit  has  been  addedi  the  pro- 
ceaa  may  be  stopped.  Aeitole  the  product  with 
f  Jxy)  or  a  satuiated  solution  of  muriale  of  lime, 
containing  Jbb  of  litne  recently  alaked,  pour  olf 
the  supematimt  liquor,  and  diatil  it  with  a  very 

Ctle  heat,  so  long  as  the  liquor  which  paase*  over 
a  density  not  above  -735.  Mote  ether  of  the 
•ome  strength  is  then  to  be  obtained  from  the  ao- 
lutioD  of  muriate  of  lime.  From  the  residuum  of 
both  dIelillaliDiis  a  weaker  ether  may  be  obtained 
in  a  small  quantity,  wbich  must  be  rectified  by 
gently  distilliug  it  a^n.  Remark/.  This  process 
M  a  mere  modification  of  that  fint  pointed  out  by 
Boallay,  aud  which  baa  siuce  been  described  and 
tecommended  by  Mitscherlich,  Llebigi  and  otiien. 

0.  (Proeem  tmploytd  at  Apolheearit^  Hall.) 
The  apparatus  GDusista  of  a  leaden  still,  having  a 
pewter  head,  and  connected  by  means  uf  about  S 
feet  of  tin  pipe,  with  a  powerful  worm  condenser, 
luirounded  by  a  constant  stream  of  cold  water, 
and  which  is  connected  with  pewter  receivers,  fur- 
nislied  with  ^aas  lids.  The  still  is  heated  with  a  coil 
of  lead  pip  ■  supplied  with  high  pressure  steam,  and 
the  alcohol  y  supplied  to  the  acid  as  icquired.by  mean* 
of  a  small  pi|>e  entering  the  upper  part  of  the  still, 

y.  (Proee—  of  BouUay)  Three  parts  of  (he 
strongeel  oil  of  vitriol  are  mixed  with  sufGcient  al- 
cohol to  reduce  its  sp.  gr.  to  1-7S0,  (about  9  parts 
of  alcohol  of -S30,)  which  may  be  eauly  regnluted 
by  distilling  off  some  of  the  ether,  if  required.  The 
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offlcohol,  of9DS, 
ulslied  with  a  stopcock  ;  the  li 
syphon,  which  si lould  ba  of  glass,  being  so  arranged 
that  it  just  dips  into  the  mixtare  of  acid  and  alco- 
hol. Heat  is  not  applied,  and  the  contenU  of  the 
•till  raised  to  the  boiling  point  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble, and  as  soon  as  futt  ebullition  commences,  tlie 
stopcock  of  the  syphon  is  turned,  so  as  to  allow  the 
alcohol  to  flow  down  in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  keep 
the  boiling  liquid  exactly  at  the  a^ne  level ;  or,  in 
other  words,  to  supply  a  quantity  of  alcohol  nactly 
equal  to  that  d'  the  liquid  which  distils  over.     By 


anipulation  the  whole  of  tbs  alosW 
srs  the  retort  will  pass  over  as  etnar  aad 
A  this  decompcailion  proceeds  for  hm 
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ilphuric  acid  ultimately  becomea  loa 
weak  to  form  ether,  from  the  gradual  abeoiplioB 
of  the  superfluous  water  contained  in  the  alcafaaL 
Were  it  convenient  or  practicable  to  nas  abeolittB 
alcohol,  a  given  weight  of  sulpiiuric  acid,  of  the 
proper  strength,  would  maiDtuIn  tlie  power  of  pi»- 
ducing  ether  for  an  indetinite  period.  Id  practice, 
the  quantity  of  alcohol  that  may  thus  be  elhercfied 
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acid,  (Geiger,)  nor  sweet  oil  of  wine  is  genented, 
and  the  residual  liquid  of  the  distillatioa  continius 
limpid,  and  has  only  a  pale  brown  color.  A  mii- 
ture  of  9  parts  of  oil  of  vitri.1  and  5  parts  of  alco- 
hol of  sag,  ceases  to  produce  et'ier,  alUr  31  paiti 
of  such  alcohol  hXve  been  added.  Sulpharic  acid 
containing  more  than  4}  atomsof  water  to  1  aloa 
of  dry  acid,  is  too  weak  for  the  etheiificatioo  sf 
alcohol,  and  3^  to  4  atoms  of  water  appear*  to  ba 
the  limit  of  dilution,  filed  by  eiperience,  fat  Ibo 
productive  preparation  of  ether.     (Liebig.) 

Rfmatks.  Ths  mixture  of  alcohol  witb  strong 
oil  of  vitriol  requires  some  caution.  It  may  be  beat 
done  by  introducing  tho  alcohol  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  imparting  to  it  a  rapid  wJiiriing  motion, 

formed  in  the  centre,  and  into  which  the  acid  may 
be  gradually  poured  with  perfect  safety.  The 
mixed  fluids  should  be  brougiit  to  a  slate  of  rapid 
ebulhtiou  as  quickly  ai  "  ~  "      '  "'"" 
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and  two  globular  receivers  surruunded  with  a  frees. 
iug  mixture,  or  very  cold  water,  roay  be  employed 
ns  tlie  distillatory  apparatus.  The  i><;CDud  nHieiva 
sliould  be  connected  with  the  first  by  means  of  ■ 
bent  gloss  tube,  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  latter;  and  the  whole  of  the  joints  aliould  bt 
securely  luted  as  soon  as  the  expanded  air  has 
been  allowed  to  escape.  The  following  canveuient 
little  apparatus  has  been  employed  by  the  writer 
for  the  preparation  of  small  quantities  of  ether,  and 
will  be  found  very  suitable  for  the  distillatioa  sf 
most  volatile  fl 
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Hui  appttiatuB  may  be  pniehaMd  of  Measm. 
Gnffin  and  Co.,  or  their  agenta,  at  a  very  leamna- 
Ue  price.  By  connecting  the  neck  of  a  flask  or 
digerter  containing  volatile  fluids  vfith  the  lower 
JDitead  of  the  upper  end  of  the  refrigerator,  ebulli- 
tim  may  be  carried  on  vrithout  ioaa,  as  the  vola- 
tibnd  fluid  will  be  oondenaed,  and  run  back  into 
tbs  vessel  from  which  it  had  just  distilled.  This 
iirangement  will  be  found  useful  for  boiling  mix- 
tures of  alcohol  and  Mganic  acids,  described  further 
tt,  or  for  any  similar  purpose.     (See  Ethers,  or- 

ifiUlIC) 

L  For  the  rectification  of   ether  a  water-ba*h 

Ihottld  be  employed,  and  the  neck  of  the  retort 

Mbay  be  advantageously  connected  with  tJie  above 

nnple  refrigerator,  and  the  receivers  should  be 

ninDunded  by  freezing  mixtures. 

Pret,  Ether  rapidly  evaporates  at  conmion  tem- 
peratnres  when  kept  in  corked  bottles,  and  even 
in  bottles  secure4  with  ground-glass  stoppera  and 
tigbUy  tied  over  with  bladder  and  leather ;  it  also 
becomes  wur  by  age.  To  prevent  this  waste,  the 
Aappen  shoald  fit  very  accurately,  and  the  bottles 
ihoald  be  placed  in  as  cool  a  situation  as  possible. 
Bottles  furnished  with  ground-glass  caps 
(see  engraving)  as  well  as  hoppers,  are 
frequently  employed.  Dewar's  ether 
vial  is  formed  on  a  similar  principle. 
The  shoulder  is  surrounded  with  a  cir- 
cular rim  not  rising  quite  so  high  as  the 
mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  a  capsule  sim- 
ilar to  the  one  in  the  engraving  is  in- 
verted and  fitted  mto  it  Mercury  is 
then  poured  into  the  rim,  and  hermeti- 
cally closes  it.  I  have  seen  bottles  of  ether  accu- 
rately stoppered,  tied  over  with  bladder  and  waxed, 
which  have  yet  become  quite  empty  by  a  voyage 
to  the  tropics,  though  they  still  appeared  to  be  as 
firmly  secured  as  when  they  were  firat  put  up. 

Prop.t  j-c.  Pure  ether  is  a  colorless,  transpa- 
rent, and  very  limpid  fluid,  having  a  penetrating 
and  agreeable  smell,  and  a  taste  at  first  burning 
and  sweetish,  followed  by  a  sensation  of  coolness. 
Its  q^ecific  gravity  has  been  variously  stated.  Ac- 
eoiding  to  Liebig  and  Gregory  it  is  0*7119  at  75°  ; 
0-7154  at  68<' ;  and  0-7237  at  55°  Fahr.  Others 
Mate  H  to  be  0-713  to  0-715  at  60°,  (Ure,  &c. ;)  or 
O-Tia  at  68°,  (Dumas,  Boullay.)  It  is  said  to  be- 
fpa  to  crystallize  in  brilliant  white  plates  when 
eooled  to  —24°  F.,  and  at  —46°  or  —47°  it  be- 
6<>mea  a  white  crystalline  mass,  (Ure,  Liebig, 
Foorcroy,  Vauquelin,)  but,  according  to  others, 
absolately  pure  ether  cannot  be  solidified  by  any 
degree  of  cold  that  can  be  produced,  (Thenard 
and  Buasy.)  It  remained  fluid  when  placed  in 
contact  with  solid  carbonic  acid,  at  a  temperature 
of  about —148*  Fahr.,  (Fereira.)  It  boils  at  96° 
or  97°  Fahr. ;  is  very  combustible,  is  soluble  in  10 
parts  of  distilled  water,  and  mixes  with  alcohol  in 
*li  proportions.  It  abstracts  corrosive  sublimate, 
terchloride  of  goldt  and  sesquichloride  of  iron  from 
Ibeir  watery  solutioiuk  It  readily  dissolves  the 
▼olatile  and  fixed  oils,  most  fatty  matters,  as  well 
w  salphar  and  phosphorus,  in  small  quantities, 
fiy  exposure  to  light  and  air  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
water  and  acetic  acid  are  formed. 

Bther  may  be  recognised  by  its  volatility,  odor, 
Ittts,  sparing  solubility  in  water,  admixture  with 
ueohol  in   all   proportions:    its    uiflanmiability,  i 
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burning  with  a  yellowish  white  flame,  and  by  iti 
power  of  dissolving  fats  and  resins. 

Pur.  The  ether  of  the  shops,  generally,  containi 
alcohd,  water,  or  acetic  acid,  and  sometimes  al 
of  them.  Its  usual  specific  gravity  fluctuates  be- 
tween '733  and  *765.  The  London  College  states 
that  it  should  be  *750,  while  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege fixes  it  at  '735  or  under.  "  It  totally  evapo- 
rizes  in  the  air,  and  slightly  reddens  litmus."  (P. 
L.)  Pure  ether  should,  however,  be  neutral  to  test 
paper.  "  When  shaken  in  a  minim  measure  with 
half  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate 
of  lime,  its  volume  is  not  lessened."  (P.  E.)  Ten 
fluid  ounces  of  water  should  only  dissolve  one  fluid 
ounce  of  ether,  and  should  remain  transparent 

Uaeey  4rC'  Ether  is  powerfully  stimulant,  nar- 
cotic, and  antispasmodic,  and  externally  refrige- 
rant, and  is  used  in  various  diseases.  Applied  to 
the  forehead  by  means  of  the  fingers  or  a  strip  of 
linen,  it  will  generally  relieve  nervous  headache. 
In  pharmacy  it  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
several  tinctures,  alkaloids,  spirits,  &c. ;  and  in 
chemistry  is  frequently  used  in  organic  analyses. 
It  is  also  employed  as  a  solvent  of  resins,  Indian 
rubber,  &«.,  in  the  preparation  of  varnishes,  and 
for  several  other  useful  purposes.  Dose.  20  drops 
to  f  3ij  in  water  or  wine.  Excessive  doses  of  ether 
produce  intoxication  resembling  that  from  alcohol, 
and  require  similar  antidotes.  It  is  commonly 
taken  as  a  stimulant  by  fashionable  ladies,  and 
though  generally  disguised  by  Cologne  water,  may 
be  often  distinguished  in  the  breath  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  higher  ranks  of  society. 

Caution,  The  vapor  of  ether  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, and  when  mixed  with  atmospheric  air  it  forms 
a  violently  explosive  mixture.  The  density  of  this 
vapor  is  2-586,  that  of  air  being  1,  (Gay  Lussac;) 
hence  it  rapidly  sinks,  and  frequently  accumulate 
in  the  lower  parts  of  buildings,  especially  cellare 
which  are  badly  ventilated.  Every  crack,  every 
joint  in  the  floors  of  rooms,  the  space  beneath 
doors,  &c.,  oflfer  a  road  for  the  passage  of  thn 
vapor,  which,  though  invisible,  as  surely  runs  out 
of  every  orifice  and  finds  its  level,  as  a  stream  of 
water  would  do.  The  only  remedy  is  thorough 
ventilation.  Many  serious  accidents  have  arisen 
from  this  cause,  for  no  sooner  is  a  light  carried  into 
an  apartment  where  such  vapor  is  present,  than  an 
explosion  takes  place.  In  this  respect  the  vapor 
of  ether  resembles  fire-damp  and  light  gas.  A  late 
extensive  fire  in  Upper  Thames-street  arose  from 
a  small  bottle  of  ether  being  broken  in  the  opera- 
tion of  packing.  I  have  heard  Or.  Reid  particu- 
larly call  attention  to  this  point  at  his  lectures ; 
and  Dr.  Pereira,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Materia 
Medica,  mentions  the  case  of  an  apothecary  at 
Bern,  whose  house  was  blown  up  in  consequence 
of  a  lighted  candle  being  taken  into  the  cellar,  in 
which  a  bottle  of  ether  had  been  broken. 

ETHER,  ACETIC.  Syn,  Acetate  of  Oxidb 
OF  Ethulb.  Ptrougneous  Ether,  ^thbr 
AoETicus.  A  compound  of  acetic  acid  and  ether, 
'discovered  by  the  Count  de  Lauraguais  in  1759. 
(Thomson.)  Prep.  I.  (Liebig.)  a.  Dry  acetate 
of  lead  32  parts ;  alcohol  9  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  13 
parts  ;  mix  and  distil. 

fi.  Crystallized  acetate  of  soda  10  pa^ts ;  oil  of 
vitriol  15  parts ;  alcohol  of  80  or  85{,  6  parts ;  af 
before. 
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IL  (Ure.)  0.  Acetate  of  lead  40  parts ;  alcohol 
SM)  parts ;  concentzated  sulphuric  acid  23  parts ; 
as  before. 

fi.  Anhydrous  acetate  of  lead  16  parts ;  sulphu- 
ric acid  5  parts ;  absolute  alcohol  (or  its  equivalent 
in  alcohol  of  80  or  S5%)  4^  parts ;  as  before. 

III.  Acetate  of  potaasa  3  parts,  (or  an  equiva* 
lent  pn^rtion  of  acetate  of  soda ;)  alc<^ol  of  85|, 
3  parts ;  strongs  oil  of  vitriol  3  parts ;  as  before. 
An  economical  process. 

IV.  (P.  Cod.)  Rectified  n>irit  f  zzx ;  acetic  acid 
f  Jzx ;  sulphuric  acid  Jvj  3y ;  distil  Jzl ;  agitate 
with  carbonate  of  potash  and  redistil. 

Remarks.  The  distillation  should  be  conducted 
in  a  glass  retort,  or  earthenware  still,  connected 
with  a  well-cooled  receiver,  and  the  product  should 
be  rectified  along  with  chloride  of  calcium  to  ab- 
sorb the  water,  and  slaked  lime  to  remove  the  acid, 
(Liebig ;)  or  the  distilled  liquid  may  be  agitated 
along  with  a  weak  lye  of  potassa,  and  after  repose 
the  supernatant  ether  may  be  decanted  and  recti- 
fied alons^with  magnesia  and  powdered  charcoal. 
(Ure.)  The  rectified  acetic  ether  will  be  equal  in 
weight  to  the  alcohol  employed.    (Liebig.) 

Prop.  Acetic  ether  is  colorless,  and  bears  a  con- 
siderable resemblance  to  ether,  (sulphuric  ether,) 
hut  has  a  much  more  agreeable  and  refreshing 
odor.  It  boils  at  165^,  (Liebig  — 166^  Ure ;)  has 
a  sp.  gr.  of  0-89  at  60^  Fahr.,  (Liebig  — 0-866  at 
45°  Fahr.,  Ure  ;)  dissolves  in  7  parts  of  water, 
(Liebig,  — S  parts,  Ure ;)  and  mixes  in  all  propor- 
tions with  alcohol  and  ether.  It  is  decomposed  by 
alkalis  and  oil  of  vitriol.  According  to  the  acetule- 
theory  this  ether  is  properly  an  acetate  of  ether, 
(oxide  of  etliule,)  and  may  consequently  be  regard- 
ed as  a  salt  of  acetic  acid. 

Usee.  Acetic  ether  is  diaphoretic,  stimulant, 
Antispasmodic  and  narcotic,  and  has  been  given  in 
Voses  of  f  3ss  to  f  3ij,  in  similar  cases  to  those  in 
which  sulphuric  ether  is  employed.  Its  principal 
consumption  is  in  the  manufacture  of  British 
brandy. 

ETHER,  BENZOIC.  8yn.  Benzoatb  of 
Ether.  Benzoatb  of  Oxide  of  Ethule.  A 
colorless  oily  liquid,  having  an  aromatic  odor  and 
taste,  and  a  sp.  gr.  slightly  exceeding  that  of  wa- 
ter. It  boils  at  410°  Fahr.,  and  is  miscible  with 
alcohol  and  ether.    It  was  discovered  by  Scheele. 

Prep.  Alcohol  of  '830,  4  parts ;  crystals  of  ben- 
soic  acid  2  parts ;  concentrated  muriatic  acid  1 
part ;  mix,  distil,  and  as  soon  as  the  product  turns 
milky  when  mixed  with  water,  change  the  receiver 
and  collect  the  liquid  that  distils  over.  To  the 
product  add  water,  separate  the  supernatant  ether, 
boil  with  water  and  a  little  oxide  of  lead,  (to  sepa- 
rate benzoic  acid,)  and  lastly,  free  it  from  water 
by  allowing  it  to  stand  over  chloride  of  calcium. 
(Liebig.)     See  Ethers,  organic. 

ETHER,  CARBONIC.  Syn.  Carbonate  of 
Ether.  Carbonate  of  Oxide  of  Ethule. 
^Bther  Carbonicus.  An  ethereal  liquid,  dis- 
covered by  Ettling,  and  somewhat  resembling  ox- 
alic ether. 

Prep.  Add  gradually,  fragments  of  potassium 
to  oxalic  ether,  gently  warmed,  as  long  as  bub- 
bles of  gas  are  formed ;  remove  the  excess  of  metal 
from  the  semisolid  mass,  add  water  and  distil 
The  cariwnic  ether  will  float  on  the  surface  of  the 
liqnid  in  the  receiver,  and  must  be  collected,  dried 
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by  contact  with  chloride  of  calcinm,  sad 
along  with  some  potassium  or  sodinm,  tall  rt 
to  yield  acetate  of  potassa  when  acted  on  hj 
tic  potaasa.     (Liebig.) 

ETHER,  CHLORIC.  Syn.  Chloube  « 
Ethule.  CfliiORHTDRic  E^thbr.  Htdrochioiic  dq^ 
Muriatic  do.  Marine  do.  ^thbr  Murutkob 
Do.  Cbloricus.  Do.  Hydroghloriccb.  Pnf.t 
(P.  Cod.)  Alcohol  and  muriatic  acki  equal  putt  by 
weight ;  distil  by  a  gentle  heat,  into  a  seriet  of  n> 
ceivers,  the  fint  of  which  should  oontaia  a  litUt 
warm  water,  and  the  others  should  be 
with  ice. 

IL  {Medicinal  Chlorie  Ether.)    This  is 
prepared  by  putting  dry  chloride  of  lime 
glass  or  earthenware  retort,  with  just  eaoogfa 
cohol  to  moisten  and  cover  it,  and  distiliiD|[  Irjr 
gentle  heat  into  a  receiver,  suinranded  with  ieo  cr 
a  freezincr  mixture. 

IIL  (i'ttre.)  Saturate  alcohol  with  mariatie 
acid  gas,  carefully  distil,  purify  the  prodoct  from 
alcohol  and  water  by  ineans  c/  chloride  of  cskinn, 
and  preserve  it  in  inverted  stoppered  btittiei,  in  t 
cool  place. 

Remarks.  Chloric  ether  requires  the  same  out 
in  its  distillttion  as  sulphuric  ether,  previsoilj  de- 
scribed, and  the  same  apparatus  may  be  tdmto- 
geously  employed.  It  has  a  penetrating,  gailic- 
like  smell,  a  sp.  gr.  of  '874  at  40°,  dmdtfts  inSl 
parts  of  water,  is  neutral,  boils  at  51°,  and  bma 
with  a  greenish  flame  and  the  production  of  Bn> 
riatic  acid.  Its  physiological  action  is  nmilarto 
the  other  ethers.  It  has  been  given  in  dyspepsa, 
hepatic  diseases,  hectic  fever,  £c.,  m  doses  off  3a 
to  f  3iij.  The  spintus  salis  dulcis  (P.  £.  1735} 
was  a  mixture  of  this  ether  and  alcoh(rf,  but  Gebln 
first  brought  it  into  notkse  in  1804.  (Thoawn.) 
It  is  but  little  employed  in  England,  judgiog  from 
the  demand  for  it ;  a  very  large  metropoiitan  dnif* 
house  having  only  sold  about  16  ounces  in  the  Itft 
twelve  months. 

ETHER,  CHLORO-CARBONIC.  Dunai 
has  given  this  name  to  a  peculiar  liquid  formed  b|f 
saturating  absolute  alcohol  with  chlwo-cariioBie 
acid,  (phosgene  gas.)  The  lower  stratum  thai 
forms  is  the  ether.  It  must  be  purified  by  rtasd- 
ing  over  oxide  of  lead  and  muriate  of  lime,  and  \fj 
subsequent  rectification.  It  has  a  (Ungreeable 
smell,  is  heavier  than  water,  and  boils  at  200^ 
Fahr.     It  is  decomposed  by  water. 

ETHER,  CYANIC.  Syn.  Bictakuratk  of 
Ether.  Do.  op  Oxidb  of  Ethulk.  JErsn 
Cyanicus.  Prep.  Saturate  a  mixture  of  alcohol 
and  ether  with  hydrated  cyanic  acid,  in  vapor.  In 
24  hours  collect  the  crystals,  and  purify  by  tola- 
tion  and  crystallization  in  hot  alcohol  or  water. 
Tasteless,  modorous,  coloriess,  transparent  noedki 
and  prisms.     (Wdhler  and  Liebig.) 

ETHER,  HYDRIODIC.  Syn.  loniDi  or 
Ethule.  A  coloriess  liquid,  discovered  by  Giy 
Lussac,  and  obtained  by  saturating  alcohol  with 
hydriodic  acid  and  distilling.  It  is  about  as  denn 
as  oil  of  vitriol,  has  an  ethereal  smell,  and  boik  at 
150®  to  160®  Fahr. 

ETHER,  HYDROBROMIC.  Syn.  Bromtoi 
OF  Ethulb.  a  volatile  ethereal  liquid  discovered 
by  SeruUas.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  8  paiH 
of  bromine  m  32  parts  of  alcohol,  adding  one  f»i< 
of  phosphorus,  and  distilling  the  mixture  by  a  gMitte 
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heal  tt  MOtt  as  it  becomes  cold.  The  ether  »  wp- 
anted  ftom  the  distiUed  liquid  by  the  addition  of 
water ;  it  is  heavier  than  the  latter. 

ETHER,  HYDROTELLURIG.  This  may  be 
prepared  by  distilling  the  mixed  aqueous  solutions 
of  sulphoTinate  of  baryta  and  telluret  of  sodium. 
The  latter  is  prepared  by  calcining  tellurium,  or 
teUuet  of  bismuth  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  char- 
eoali  and  must  be  used  as  soon  as  made.  Hydro- 
telloric  ether  has  a  yellowish  red  color,  like  bro- 
mme,  and  is  heavier  than  water.     (Wdhler.) 

ETHER,  METHYLIC.  Syn.  Htdratk  of 
MiTKTLENK.  A  colorlcss  gas,  prepared  by  distil- 
ling a  mixture  of  «qual  measures  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
pyroxilic  i^rit 

ETHER,  MURIATIC,  (HEAVY.)  A  name 
given  to  a  liquid  obtained  by  Scheele,  by  distilling  a 
mixture  of  oil  of  vitriol,  peroxide  of  manganese,  chlo- 
ride of  sodium  and  aicohol.  It  is  more  conveniently 
prepared  by  saturating  alcohol  of  80  to  85g,  in  the 
cold,  with  chloriiie,  adding  water,  collecting  the 
oily  fluid  that  separates,  and  washing  it  with  wa- 
ter as  long  as  any  of  it  is  dissolved.  This  fluid 
boils  at  about  345°  Fahr.,  and  is  heavier  than  wa- 
ter. This  ether  enters  into  the  composition  of  the 
ipiritug  muriatico-ethereus,  a  remedy  occasionally 
Bsed  on  the  Continent     (Liebig.) 

ETHER,  NITIROUS.  Syn.  HrFONrrRocs 
Ether.  Hyponitrite  of  Oxidb  of  Ethule.  Do. 
or  Etukr.  Jf  is  said  that  sweet  spirit  of  nitre  was 
known  to  RiNmond  LuUy  in  the  Idth  century,  and 
that  Basil  Vwentine,  in  the  15th  century,  taught 
u  improved  method  of  preparing  it,  (Dulk,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Pereira  0  but  nitric  ether  was  first  mention- 
ed by  Kunckel  in  1681.     (Thomson.) 

Pr^.  I.  {Process  of  the  Edinburgh  Ph.)  Rec- 
tified spirit  1  quarts  and  f  Jvj ;  pure  nitric  aoitf  of 
1*500  f  |vij ;  put  '  Jxv  of  Uie  spirit  into  a  quart 
matnss,  fitted  ^ith  a  cork  and  safety  tube,  reach- 
ing to  within  an  inch  of  the  spirit,  and  a  second 
tube  leading  to  a  refrigeratory.  Fill  the  safety  tube 
with  the  nitric  acid,  then  add  through  it,  gradually 
and  cautiously,  f  ^iUss  of  the  acid.  When  the  vio- 
lent action  that  ensues  is  nearly  over,  gradually 
add  the  remaining  portion  of  the  acid,  f  Jss  at  a 
time,  aud  at  intervals.  The  ether  that  distils  over 
most  be  agiUted  fint  with  a  little  milk  of  lime,  till  it 
ceases  to  redden  litmus  paper,  and  then  with  half  its 
Tolume  of  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 
"  The  pure  hyponitrous  ether  should  have  a  demi- 
ty  of  0-899." 

11.  The  Dublin  College  orders  purified  nitrate 
of  potash,  dried  and  hi  powder,  lb.  iss ;  sulphuric 
ftcid  lb.  j ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  f  ^xix ;  the  acid 
and  spirit  are  to  be  first  mixed,  and  then  poured 
very  gradually  on  the  powdered  nitrate  placed  in 
a  tubulated  retort,  and  connected  with  a  well- 
cooied  receiver,  by  means  of  a  bottle,  containing  a 
pound  of  spirit  of  wine,  adopting  the  usual  precau- 
tions ;  the  product  is  to  be  shaken  with  about  a 
dracfaon  of  dried  and  finely-powdered  carbonate  of 
potaosa,  and  the  ether  decanted  after  a  time. 

UI.  {Process  of  M.  Pedronu)  Crystallized  ni- 
tnte  of  ammonia  11  parts  ;  oil  of  vitriol  8  parts ; 
alcohol  9  parts ;  mix  the  last  two,  and  pour  them 
on  the  salt  contained  in  any  suitable  distillatory 
vessel,  connected  with  a  well-cooled  receiver.  Ni- 
taous  ether  will  gradually  distil  over  by  the  appli- 
Mfion  of  heat    A  common  fire  may  be  employed 


without  danger,  as  the  liberation  of  the  ether  pro* 
oeeds  gradually,  and  not  almost  instantaneously, 
as  in  operating  in  the  usual  way.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia is  left  in  the  retort  (Comptes  Rendus, 
1843.) 

lY.  Alcohol  of  851,  9  parts ;  water  4  parts ; 
fuming  nitric  acid  8  parts ;  introduce  the  spirit  into 
a  strong  cylindrical  glass  vessel,  3  times  as  high  as 
wide,  capable  of  holding  one-fifth  more  than  the 
liquid  to  be  placed  in  it,  and  by  means  of  a  funnel 
tube  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
having  a  smdl  orifice ;  add  the  watet  cautiously, 
so  that  it  may  form  a  stratum  beneath  the  alcohol, 
without  mixing  with  it ;  in  like  manner  add  the^ 
acid,  taking  care  that  the  three  strata  do  not  mix  ; 
then  tightly  stop  the  vessel,  and  allow  it  to  repose 
at  a  temperature  of  53^  Fahr.,  for  2  or  3  days, 
when  the  stratum  of  ether  which  has  formed  must 
be  collected  and  purified  by  rectification.  (Tumer^s 
Chem.,  7th  ed.) 

V.  (Liebig's  Process,)  Starch  1  part;  nitric 
acid,  sp.  gr.  l*3Ql»  130  parts ;  alcohol  of  85{,  2  parts ; 
water  1  part ;  introKluce  the  starch  and  acid  into 
a  capacious  retort,  connected  with  a  wide  tube  2 
or  3  feet  long,  bent  at  right  angles,  and  terminating 
near  the  bottom  of  a  two-necked  bottle,  contain- 
ing the  alcohol  and  water  mixed  together,  and 
Burroimded  with  a  freezing  mixture  or  very  cold 
water.  The  other  neck  of  the  bottle  must  be  con- 
nected by  a  wide  and  long  glass  tube,  with  a  good 
refrigerator  or  condenser.  The  heat  of  a  water 
bath  must  be  cautiously  applied  to  the  retort,  when 
pure  hyponitrous  acid  will  be  set  free,  and  passing 
into  the  alcohol  will  form  hyponitrite  of  oxide  of 
ethule,  (ether,)  which  will  distil  in  a  gentle  stream. 
The  tube  connecting  the  retort  and  bottle  must  be 
cooled  by  means  of  a  rag  or  moist  paper,  wetted 
from  time  to  time  with  iee-cold  water ;  for  i^^e 
tube  and  the  alcohol  be  not  carefully  cooled|He 
latter  becomes  spontaneously  hot,  and  boils  vio- 
lently, when  the  product  is  vitiated.  This  process 
is  very  productive  and  economical,  and  yields  j»«r- 
fectly  pure  hyponitrous  ether. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c  Pure  hyponitrous  ether  has  a 
pale  yellow  color,  a  mixed  odor  of  apples  and  Hun- 
gary wines,  a  sp.  gr.  of  0*947  at  60^  Fahr.,  and  boihi 
at  63^  Fahr.  That  prepared  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses contains  aldehyde,  boils  at  70°,  has  a  sp.  gr. 
of  0*886  at  40°  Fahr.,  has  a  similar  odor  to  the  for- 
mer, but  at  times  sufibcating,  and  turns  brown  when 
mixed  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potassa,  while 
the  former  remams  white.  It  also  becomes  acid  by 
age,  while  pure  hyponitrous  ether  remains  neutraL 
The  ether  prepared  by  the  last  formula  is  cbemi« 
cally  pure,  (Liebig,)  and  that  by  the  third,  neariy 
so.  The  others  contam  aldehyde.  Ordinary  hy- 
ponitrous ether  dissolves  in  about  48  parts  of  wa- 
ter, and  mixes  in  all  proportions  with  alcohol  and 
sulphuric  ether.     (Liebig.) 

Hyponitrous  ether  is  refrigerant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic,  but  is  seldom  employed  alone,  though, 
when  largely  diluted  with  alcohol,  under  the  name 
of  *^  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,"  it  is  a  common  remedy. 
It  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  British  bran- 
dy.    (See  Snarrs  of  Nitrb,  sweet.) 

ETHER,  CENANTHIC.  Syn.  (Enanthate 
of  Oxide  of  Ethule.  This  is  the  oil  obtained 
towards  the  end  of  the  distillation  of  fermented 
liquors,  especially  wbnes     It  is  purified  by  agita^ 
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tion  ^th  a  weak  aolution  of  carbonate  of  potassa, 
npose,  and  decantation.  It  is  lighter  than  water, 
boils  at  425°  Fahr.,  and  has  an  odor  resemblmg 
an  empty  wine  cask  or  bottle  that  has  been  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  some  time.  As  obtained  by  dis- 
tillation, it  is  united  with  |\  little  (snanthlb  acid. 
2200  imperial  gallons  of  wiijfe  (about  35  hogsheads) 
only  yielded  21  lbs.  of  the  mixecToil. 

ETHER,  OXALIC.  Syn,  Oxalate  of  Ox- 
IDE  OF  Ethulb.  Neutral  no.  A  colorless  oily 
liquid,  sliglitly  heavier  than  water,  boiling  at  $70^ 
Fahr.,  dAd  having  an  aromatic  smell.  It  was  dis- 
covered by  Thenard. 

Prep.  Binoxalate  of  potassa,  and  alcohol  of  90(, 
of  each  4  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  5  parts ;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort  and  distil  with  a  quick  firft}  as  sooii  as 
the  product  becomes  turbid  when  mixed  with  wa- 
ttr,  change  the  receiver,  agitate  the  subsequent 
product  with  4  or  5  times  its  weight  of  water,  and 
repeat  the  agitation  with  fresh  water  until  the 
ether  becomes  neutral  to  test  paper ;  then  rectify 
it  in  a  dry  retort  that  it  will  ajfowl  nine-tenths  fill, 
and  as  soon  as  the  boiling  proceeds  smoothly,  in- 
ftead  of  by  jerks,  change  the  receiver ;  the  remain- 
ing product  will  be  pure  anhydrous  oxalic  ether. 
(Ettling.)    See  Ethers,  oroasoc. 

ETHER,  PHOSPHORATED.  Syn.  Mturk 
Phosphor  atus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Phosphorus,  cut 
small,  1  part ;  ether  50  parts ;  digest  with  occa- 
sional airitation  for  1  month,  and  decant  the  clear. 

ETHER,  SULFURIQUE  lODURE.  Syn. 
Ethereal  Tincture  of  Iodine.  -Preo.  Iodine 
40^gFB. ;  sulphuric  ether  ^j ;  dissolve.  Uose.  5  to 
10  drops,  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated.  ' 

ETHER,  SULFURIQUE  avec  le  Deitto- 
lODURB  DE  Meroure.  SyTU  Ethereal  Tincture 
of  Biniodide  OF  Mercury.  Prep.  Biniodide  of 
m|Kury  16  grs. ;  sulphuric  ether  ^iss ;  dissolve. 
4fle.     5  to  12  drops. 

ETHERS,  ORGANIC.  The  preparation  of 
■ome  of  the  organic  ethers  has  been  found  to  be 
attended  with  considerable  difficulty,  and  hence 
have  arisen  various  contrivances  to  induce  the  or- 
ganic acids  to  combine  with  the  ethereal  base. 
Among  the  methods  generally  adopted  until  lately, 
may  be  mentioned  the  admixture  of  a  salt  of  the 
organic  acid  with  alcohol,  to  which  some  strong 
inorganic  acid  is  added,  when  the  aci()  of  the  salt 
being  liberated  in  the  nascent  state,  it  enters  into 
a  new  combination,  forming  ether.  In  this  way 
acetic  and  oxalic  ethers  are  commonly  prepared. 
Or  the  organic  acid  being  mixed  with  alcohol,  sul- 
phuric or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added,  by  which  an 
oiganic  ether  is  produced.  Benzoic  ether  may  be 
taken  &  an  instance  of  this  modf  of  operating. 
Ethers  have  also  been  formed  by  the  simple  dis- 
tillation of  some  of  the  organic  acids  with  alcohol, 
but  this  method  is  usually  tedious,  and  requires  the 
repeated  return  of  the  products  of  distillation  into 
the  retort,  as  well  as  considerable  time  for  its  per- 
formance, to  which  several  other  objections  may 
be  added.  More  recently  it  has  been  shown  that 
when  the  organic  acids  are  heated  nearly  to  their 
point  of  decomposition,  and  alcohol  is  gradually 
and  cautiously  dropped  on  them,  ethers  of  those 
acids  are  readily  formed.  In  this  way  many  of 
the  acids  which  are  wholly  or  partly  volatile— as 
the  oxalic,  benzoic,  and  succinic  acids, — ^yield  lar^ 
quantities  of  ether.     (GaulUer  de  Clauhry.)    This 


method  is  i^plicable  to  most  acids  that  do 
fer  decomposition  a ;  a  low  temperatnrs,  bat  ii 
other  cases  the  prodiist  would  be  vitiated  and  u* 
certain.  Thus,  citric  acid  under  this  treatmeat 
might  yield  citric,  itaconic,  citraconic,  or  aoonitia 
ether,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  of  them,  and 
this  in  a  way  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the 
operator  to  influence.  Another  method  reeom* 
mended,  and  very  suitable  to  the  preparation  of 
the  ethers  of  the  fatty  acids,  is— to  dissolve  the 
o]*ganic  acid  in  alcohol,  and  to  pass  a  current  of 
muriatic  acid  gas  through  the  solution.  A  itill 
simpler  plan,  and  which  appears  likely  to  super- 
sede  most  others,  at  least  in  th4  majority  of  cam, 
is  to  mix  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  the  organic 
acid,  with  ^th  or  4^^  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  te 
place  it  in  a  flask  or  digester,  fitted  with  a  coik, 
through  which  passes  an  upright  thin  glass  tabe,5 
or  6  feet  long,  and  after  luting  the  joint  quite  se- 
curely, to  submit  the  mixture  to  gentle  ebiiHtioo 
in  a  sand-bath,  or  over  a  spirit  lamp  for  several 
hours.  In  this  way  the  spirituous  and  ethereal 
vapors  are  condensed  in  the  cool  portions  of  the 
tube,  and  fall  back  again  into  the  matrass,  by 
which  means  no  loss  of  either  can  possibly  occur 
A  Liebig's  refrigerator  reversed  may  also  be  osed 
for  this  purpose.  (See  Ether.)  By  this  method 
some  ethers  may  be  readily  farmed  that  can 
scarcely  be  obtained  pure  in  tlie'utl^  way.  Thus 
mucic  ether  may  be  obtained  by  thi8||Dcefs,  wbid 
will  become  perfectly  white  by  mstallaatioD, 
while  by  Malagutti's  method,  the  prm^t  isquiti 
black,  and  is  purified  with  difficulty.  One  or  otha 
of  the  above  plans  may  be  adopted  for  theyrq^ara* 
tion  of  those  ethers  for  which  formule  are^ot  in- 
serted in  this  volume. 

BTHBRIN.  A  name  applied  by  some  chem- 
ists to  a  hydrocarbon,  assumed  to  be  the  base  of 
ether.  Its  atomic  constitution,  according  to  this 
hypothesis,  is  4  equivalents  each  of  hydrogen  and 
carbon. 

ETHERINE.  Syn.  Camphor  of  Oil  of  Wist 
A  peculiar  substance  obtained  by  exposing  eUie- 
role  for  a  long  time  to  a  low  temperatnre.  It 
forms  brilliant  prisms  and  plates,  and  is  tastelees, 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  fuses  at  230°,  boils  al 
500°,  and  is  a  little  lighter  than  water.  The  crys- 
tals are  purified  by  pressure  between  the  folds  of 
bibulous  paper,  solution  in  ether,  and  evaporatioi. 

ETHEROLE.  Syn.  Light  Oil  of  Wuw.  A 
hydrocarbon  discovered  by  Hennel.  It  n  pre- 
pared by  gently  heating  ethereal  oil  with  water,  se- 
parating the  supernatant  light  oil,  and  washmglhis 
with  water  till  it  becomes  quite  neutral,  after  which 
it  is  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calciunk  Ethe- 
role  is  a  colorless  oily  liquid,  lighter  than  water, 
boiling  at  536°,  and  soluble  m  absolute  alcohol  and 
ether. 

ETHIOPS.     (See  JEthiopb.) 

ETHIOPS,  MARTIAL.  Syn.  Mrmon  Mai- 
tialis.  Oxide  of  iron  prepared  by  keeping  iron 
filings  under  water,  and  occasionally  shaking  them. 
It  must  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  prevent  its  rusting.  It  was  foimeiiy 
much  esteemed  as  a  tonic. 

ETHIOPS  MINERAL,  (TYSON'S.)   Pr«jP. 
Oxide  of  mercury,  (prepared  by  decomposing  calo- 
mel with  an  equivalent  proportion  of  liquor  of  po 
tassa,  to  which  a  little  liouor  of  ammonia  has  beei 
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added,)  and  flowen  of  sulphur,  equal  parts.  Tri- 
turate together  till  perfectly  mixed. 

Remarks.  Mr.  Tyson  has  reooimnended  this  as 
an  efficient  substitute  for  the  old  and  uncertain 
weparatJon  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
Ethiopia  mineral.  Mr.  Tyson's  ethiops  is,  how- 
ever,  of  more  than  double  the  usual  strength,  and 
ifaoald  therefore  be  taken  in  proportionate  doses, 
(^larm.  Joum.) 

ETHIOPS,  VEGETABLE.  Syn,  -ETinors 
Vkgetabilie.  Pultis  Qucrous  Marina  Blad- 
der wrack  (fucus  vesicnlosus)  burned  in  a  close 
Teasel  till  it  becomes  black  and  friable.  It  has 
been  used  in  bronchocsle,  &c. ;  and,  like  burnt 
qwnge,  probably  owes  any  little  vurtue  it  may 
poseM  to  the  presence  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  iodine*. 

EUGENIN.  Syn.  Stbaroptene  *of  Oil  of 
Cloves.  Thin,  white,  pearly  scales,  found  by 
Bonastre  in  oil  of  cloves.  It  smells  and  tastes  of 
eloTcs,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether 

EUPHORBIUM,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Eu- 
fFORBiuM  pRiBPARATUM.  Ptcp.  EuphorUum  2  oz. ; 
\tju:.  juice,  or  vinegar,  1  pint  Dissolve,  strain, 
and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

EVAPORATION.  Syn.  Evaporatio,  (Lat.) 
Evaporation,  (fV.)  Abdunvten,  Abdampfen, 
fier.)  The  dissipation  of  a  fluid  by  means  of 
beat  In  CHBafisTRT  and  PnARMAcr  evaporation 
ii  had  recoune  to,  either  for  the  purpose  of  recov- 
ering a  solid  body  from  its  solution,  as  in  the  pre- 
paration of  extracts,  chemical  salts,  &;c.,  or  to 
strengthen  a  solution  by  the  expulsion  of  some  of 
the  fluid  matter  that  forms  the  menstruum.  Evap- 
oration is  also  employed,  though  less  frequently, 
to  purify  liquids,  by  dissipating  the  volatile  matten 
which  may  contaminate  them.  Under  ordinary 
cirenmstances,  evaporation  is  confined  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  heated  liquid,  and  is  therefore  slower 
or  quicker  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  that 
nir&ce.  Hence  has  arisen  the  adoption  of  wide 
diallow  vessels  for  containing  fluids  during  their 
exposure  to  heat  for  this  purpose. 

It  has  been  found  that  evaporation  proceeds 
most  rapidly  when  a  current  of  air  is  made  to  pass 
over  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  as,  in  this  case,  the 
vapor  is  prevented  resting  upon  the  surface,  and 
impeding  the  process  by  its  preasure.  On  the 
■nail  scale,  shallow  capsules  of  glass,  Wedgwood- 
ware,  porcelain,  or  metal,  are  commonly  employed 
as  evaporating  vessels,  and  these  are  exposed  to 
heat  by  placing  them  over  a  lamp,  or  naked  fire, 
or  in  a  water-bath,  or  sand-bath,  accordmg  to  the 
temperature  at  which  it  is  proper  to  conduct  the 
process.  On  the  large  scale,  high-pressure  steam 
i^  usually  employed  as  the  source  of  the  heat. 
The  term  ^*  spontaneous  evaporation"  is  applied 
to  the  dissipation  of  a  fluid  by  mere  exposure  in 
open  vessels,  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  without  the  application  of  artifi- 
cial heat  The  celerity  of  this  species  of  evapora- 
tion wholly  depends  on  the  degree  of  humidity  of 
the  iorrounding  air,  and  difiers  from  the  fimner,  in 
which  the  rate  of  evaporation  is  proportionate  to 
^degree  of  heat  at  which  the  proceas  is  con- 
^Kted,  and  the  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  snr- 
h»  of  the  liquid.  Evaporation  tn  vacuo  (as  it  is 
MUed)  is  conducted  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  or  in  an  attenuated  atmosphere,  produced 


by  filling  a  vessel  with  steam,  by  which  means  the 
air  is  expelled,  when  all  communication  with  the 
external  atmosphere  is  cut  off,  and  the  vapor  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cold.  Fluids  are  also 
evaporated  in  air-tight  receivers  over  sulphuric 
acid,  by  which  they  are  continually  exposed  to  the 
action  of  a  very  dry  atmosphere.  When  such  a 
receiver  is  connected  with  an  air-pump  in  action, 
evaporation  proceeds  with  increased  rapidity,  and 
intense  cold  is  produced.  (See  Congei.ation,  Dis- 
tillation, Extracts,  &c.) 

EXCORIATION.  Syn.  Excoriatio,  (from 
exeoriOf  to  flay,  or  to  cut  off  the  skin.)  An  abra- 
sion. Young  children  are  very  apt  to  be  chafed 
under  the  arms,  behind  the  ears,  bettveen  the 
thighs,  and  in  the  wrinkles  ?uid  folds  of  the  skin, 
unless  great  attention  is  paid  jo  cleanliness,  and 
wiping  the  skin  perfectly  dry  alter  washing. 
Whenever  there  is  a  tendency  to  excoriations  of 
this  kind,  either  in  adults  or  children,  a  little  finely 
powdered  starch,  or  violet  powder,  applied  by 
means  of  a  puff,  or  a  small  bag  of  muslin,  once  or 
twice  a  day,  will  generally  remove  them,  and  jwe  • 
vent  their  occurrence  in  future.  Mild  unguents, 
as  cold  cream,  or  spermaceti  cerate  or  ointment, 
may  also  be  used  with  advantage.  The  prefer- 
ence should,  however,  be  given  to  the  former 
remedies  from  their  not  soiling  the  linen.  Exco- 
riations arising  from  the  removal  of  the  skin  by 
friction  or  external  violence,  have  already  been 
noticed  under  the  head  Abrasion. 

EXPECTORANTS.  (From  expectorare,  to 
expectorate.)  Medicines  that  promote  the  secre- 
tion of  the  tracheal  and  bronchial  mucus.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Good,  true  expectorants  are  "those 
medicines  which  rather  promote  the  separetiojLof 
t|ie  viscid  phlegm  with  which  the  bronchi 
loaded,  than  simply  inviscate  and  dilute  it ; 
these  are  also  treated  as  expectorants  by  nsmy 
writers."  Numerous  articles  of  the  materia  medica 
have  been  denominated  expectorants,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  principal : — Tartarized  antimony, 
ipecacuanha,  squills,  garlic,  asafcstida,  ammonia* 
cum,  the  oily  resins,  the  balsams  of  tolu  and  Peru, 
benzoin,  styrax,  benzoic  acid,  the  fumes  of  vine- 
gar, tar,  and  of  many  of  the  volatile  oils,  and  the 
smoke  of  tobacco  and  stramonium.  Chlorine  and 
ammoniacal  gases  have  also  been  called  expecto* 
rants.  Medicines  of  this  class  are  commonly  em- 
ployed in  pulmonary  complaints  and  afiections  of 
the  air-tubes,  attended  by  a  vitiated  state  of  the 
mucus,  or  an  imperfect  performance  of  the  natural 
functions  of  the  secretory  vessels.  **  Of  all  classes 
of  the  materia  medica,  none  are  more  uncertain  in 
their  action  than  expectorants.''  (Pereira.)  The 
act  of  ejecting  matter  from  the  chest  is  called 
expectoration. 

EXPRESSION.  Syn,  Expexsbio,  {Lat.^  from 
exprimOf  to  press  out)  A  mechanical  operation, 
by  which  any  fluid  contained  in  the  pores  or  cells 
of  a  solid  is  expelled.  Many  of  the  fluid  sub- 
stances employed  m  pharmacy  and  chemistry  are 
obtained  by  expression.  Thus,  the  nnctuous  vege- 
table oik,  as  those  of  ahnonds,  linseed,  &c  £0., 
are  procured  by  submitting  those  substancee  to 
powerful  pieasore  between  iron  plates,  which  are 
either  made  warm,  or  the  bruised  seeds  are  previ* 
ously  exposed  in  bags  to  the  steam  of  boiling  wa^ 
ter.    The  juioes  of  fresh  vegetablea  are  alM  ob* 
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tained  by  expreadon.  The  rabstaneefl  are  fint 
bruised  in  a  marble  mortar,  or,  on  the  lai^  scale, 
in  a  mill,  and  immediately  submitted  to  the  press, 
to  prevent  them  passing  into  the  state  of  fermenta- 
tion, which  would  injure  the  quality  of  the  product 
Fruits  which  contain  highly-flavored  seeds,  or 
which  have  rinds  containing  essential  oil,  should 
be  deprived  of  them  before  pressing.  The  subacid 
fruits  should  also  be  allowed  to  lie  together  for 
some  days  before  being  pressed,  as  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  product  are  thereby  increased. 
The  fli\id  matter  absorbed  by  the  ingredients  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  infusions, 
decoctions,  extracts,  &c.,  is  generally  obtained  by 
powerful  pressure.  Expression  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  solids  in  a 
state  of  purity,  as  in  the  expulsion  of  oleine  from 
stearinc,  and  water  from  the  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
On  the  small  scale,  the  common  screw-press,  or 
one  of  like  construction,  is  usually  employed ;  but 
the  power  thus  obtained  is  insufficient  to  expel  the 
loAo/e  of  a  fluid  diffused  through  the  pores  of  a 
solid.  Hence  has  arisen  the  use  of  the  hydraulic 
press,  which  b  alone  employed  on  the  large  scale. 
In  all  these  cases,  the  substances  are  placed  in 
bags  made  of  hair-cloth,  or  coarse  canvass,  previ- 
ously to  their  being  submitted  to  pressure. 

EXSICCATION.  Syn,  Exsiccatio,  {hat,, 
from  exticeo,  to  dry  up.)  The  evaporation  of  the 
aqueous  portion  of  solid  bodies.  In  Chemistry  and 
Pharmacy,  this  term  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
operation  by  which  plants  and  chemical  prepara- 
tions are  deprived  of  their  humidity.  This  is  done 
by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  current  of  dry  air,  an 
atmosphere  rendered  artificially  dry  by  sulphuric 
acid^  or  by  the  direct  application  of  heat  by  means 
of  a  water-bath,  a  sand-bath,  or  a  common  fire.    • 

HXTRACTS.  Syn,  Extraitb,  (Fr.)  Ex- 
TRACTKN,  {Oer,)  Extracta,  (Lat,  from  extraho, 
to  draw  out)  In  Chemistry,  the  residuum  from 
the  evaporation  of  aqueous  decoctions,  or  infusions 
of  vegetable  matter.  In  Pharmacy,  preparations 
obtained  by  evaporating  the  expressed  juices,  or 
the  decoctions,  infusions,  or  tinctures,  of  vegeta- 
ble substances,  until  a  mass,  of  a  solid  or  semi- 
solid consisteace,  is  formed.  Extracts  vary  in 
their  nature  and  composition  with  the  substances 
from  which  they  are  prepared,  and  the  fluids  em- 
ployed as  solvents.  When  water  is  used  for  ma- 
king the  solution,  the  extract  will  usually  consist 
of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  albumen,  and  saline  and 
other  matter,  along  with  a  peculiar  vegetable  prin- 
ciple, which,  from  its  occurrence  in  most  plants, 
has  received  the  name  of  kxtractivb.  This  sub- 
stance was  discovered  by  Fourcroy,  and  presumed 
by  him  to  be  the  common  basb  of  all  extracts ; 
but  it  has  since  been^proved  by  Chevreul,  and  sev- 
eral other  chemists,  to  be  a  heterogeneous  com- 
pound, varying  in  composition  with  the  plant  from 
which  it  is  extracted.  This  substance  has  a  l»own 
color,  speedily  putrefies,  and  becomes  oxidized, 
and  is  rendered  insoluble  by  long  exposure  to  air, 
and  by  repeated  solutions  and  evaporations.  In  its 
unaltered  state  it  is  soluble  in  x'^ater,  and  in  alco- 
hol, and  is  precipitated  from  ito  solutions  by  the 
acids  and  metallic  oxides.  With  alumina  it  forms 
the  basis  of  several  brown  dyes.  In  the  prepara- 
tion ot  the  greater  number  of  extracts,  water  is 
•■litoyed  ••  the  menstruiim,  and  these  piepaim- 


tions  are  called,  by  way  of  distinetkni,  **  waterf 
extracte"  When  spirit  is  employed  as  the  solv- 
ent, the  extract  may  contain  most  of  the  sob- 
stances  above  enumerated,  except  gum,  which  ii 
insoluble  in  strong  spirit  Besides  these,  spirit  dis- 
solves out  many  substances  which  are  either  whol- 
ly or  nearly  insoluble  m  water,  as  resins,  essential 
oils,  and  the  proximate  principles  of  vegetables. 
Extracts  prepared  with  alcohol,  either  alone,  or 
diluted  with  water,  are  termed  .*'  spiritumu  u- 
trade"  and,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  con- 
siderably more  powerful  than  the  aqueous  extraett 
of  the  same  vegetables.  In  some  cases,  dilate  add, 
(the  acetic,)  or  acidulated  water,  is  employed  at 
the  menstruum,  and  such  preparations  are  hence 
called  **  acetic  extracts"  llie  extracts  of  aco- 
nite, hemlock,  henbane,  stramonium,  and  colchi- 
cum,  as  wdl  as  of  all  other  plants  containing  alka- 
loids, possess  greater  activity  when  prepared  with 
vinegar  than  with  water.  Thus,  a  quantity  of 
either  the  alcoholic  or  acetic  extract  of  colchicnm, 
equal  to  the  common  dose  of  the  aqueous  extract^ 
would  most  probably  produce  death.  Still  more 
active  extracts  may  be  obtained  by  a  combtnatioa 
of  the  last  two  menstrua.  According  to  Ferraii, 
plants  treated  with  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  mixa! 
with  one-thirty-eixth  part  of  pyroligneoos  (acetic) 
acid,  yield  extracts  of  remarkable  activity.  (IW 
Med.  Jour.,  1843.)  To  the  preceding  may  be 
added,  that  the  term  simple  extract  is  applied  to 
one  prepared  from  a  single  plant,  or  vegetable 
substance,  and  the  term  compound  extract  to  one 
prepared  from  two  or  fnore  of  such  sub6tance& 

The  above  are  the  principal  varieties  of  extncti 
employed  in  British  Pharmacy,  all  of  which  are 
classed  under  the  general  head  Extracta^  (ex- 
tracts,) in  the  London  Pharmacopceia ;  but  on  the 
Continent,  ether  b  sometimes  used  as  the  men- 
struum  for  the  active  principles  of  certain  substan- 
ces, as  cantharides,  cubebs,  sem.  cinae,  &c. 

Of  all  the  foreign  Pharmacopoeias,  that  of  Ba- 
den is  most  prolific  of  extracts ;  its  pages  contJn 
directions  for  58  or  60  of  these  preparations,  fff 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  notice : — 

I.  Watery  Extracts,  a*  (By  displaeewid 
with  cold  water.)  Ext  absinthii ;  cardui  bete- 
dicti ;  centaurii  min. ;  chamomillsB  ;  chinae  fiucc, 
(cinchonsB  ;)  chinae  regiie  ;  dulcamare;  funu-ias; 
gentiaiuB  ;  glycyrrhizee  ;  graminis  ord.,  (liqiud  and 
solid;)  ligui  campech.;  marrubii  alb.;  millefoiu; 
rhatanise;  rad.  saponar;  taraxact,  (ordinary  and 
fluid ;)  tormentillfB ;  trifolii  fibr. 

fi.  (By  the  ordinary  method  of  maceration.) 
Ext  aloes ;  myrrhie ;  opii ;  scilloB,  valerians ;  chi- 
nap  fttscflB. 

II.  SpiarTDOus  Extracts.  «.  (Prepared  with 
spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0-944,  by  24  Aotcrs*  maceratiamf 
or  by  the  method  of  displacement.)  Ext  cort 
aurantti ;  angeltcae ;  rad.  amicfls ;  calami ;  cales' 
dulae,  (marygold  ;)  cascarillae ;  calumbe ;  oolo- 
cynth. ;  inulae ;  hellebori  nigri ;  levistici,  (Lorags ;) 
quassiae;  riiaeu 

fi.  (Prepared  in  a  similar  way  to  the  last  vith 
spirit  of  sp.  gr.  0-841.)  Ext  aooniti ;  belladon- 
naB ;  chelidonii  maj.,  (groat  celandine  ;)  conii mac.; 
digitalis;  gratiolse,  (hedge  hyssop;)  hyoscyami; 
Iaetuc0  virosas ;  pubatillas,  (Pasqne  fljbwer ;)  heib. 
taxi  baeeate,  (yew ;)  rad.  artemitMB ,  aneis  vooh 
ksb. 
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m  Etirrkai*  EzTKAcn.  Cubeba ;  ■em.  cinn ; 
aad  the  roots  of  male-fem ;  prepared  as  the  last 

IV.  Compound  Extracts.  Ext  ferri  pom. ;  ext 
ibei  CO. 

To  the  above  may^  be  added  fel.  tanri  inspiss. 

Tboagh  many  of  the  above  extracts  may  be  sa- 
ferfloooB,  yet  the  directions  for  their  preparation 
m  doobtlesB  very  judicious,  and  it  would  promote 
IB  00  smaU  degree  the  success  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioner, if  a  like  exactness  pervaded  the  instruc- 
(ioiii  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  and  equal  care 
ud  skill  obtained  in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory 
m  England  to  that  which  is  general  in  France  and 
Germany. 

Prep.  The  preparation  of  medicinal  extracts 
nay  be  conveniently  considered  under  two  divi- 
■ooB,  Tiz.:  the  pnxluction  of  a  solution  of  the 
nittble  portion  of  the  substances  operated  on,  and 
the  rBdtiction  of  this  solution  by  evaporation  to  the 
eomiatence  of  an  extract 

When  water  is  employed  as  the  menstruum,  the 
Tegetabie  matter  subjected  to  its  action  should  be 
veil  broiled  or  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  or  other- 
VM  divided  by  slicing  with  a  knife,  that  every 
portion  may  be  fully  exposed  to  the  solvent  powers 
of  the  fluid  The  ingrediente  should  then  be  treat- 
ed with  water  until  all  the  soluble  matter  that  it 
ii  deared  to  obtain  is  dissolved  out  There  are 
moral  methods  of  effecting  this  object,  depending 
ipon  the  nature  of  the  vegetable  substance  acted 
OB.  In  some  cases,  maceration  in  cold  water  is 
nsoried  to ; — at  other  times,  percolation  with  tliat 
fluid  in  a  displacement  apparatus ;  but  more  gen- 
enliy,  boiling  water  m  poured  on  the  substance,  or 
it  a  boiled  along  with  water,  as  in  the  preparation 
of  infusions  and  decoctions.  After  the  ebullition 
or  infoobn  has  cootinaed  a  sufficient  time,  the 
heat  io  removed,  and  the  liquid  portion  drawn  off. 
^  ingredients  are  then  pressed  to  extract  the 
MDaiaing  liquid,  or,  they  are  washed  with  hot 
water,  which  expels  it  by  displacement  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  a  second  quantity  of 
v>ter  is  poured  on  oifter  the  first  has  been  thorough- 
ly diamed  off,  and  the  infusion  or  decoction  is  re- 
ptoted  a  second  and  a  third  time,  or  until  the  in- 
gn<&nti  are  perfectly  exhausted  of  their  soluble 
potion.  The  several  liquors,  being  allowed  to  re- 
pne  for  15  or  20  minutes,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
psitmg  the  sand  or  other  gritty  and  heavy  matter 
Ihat  is  mechanically  mixed  with  them,  are  then 
onfaliy  decanted  from  the  sediment,  and,  after 
king  run  through  a  fine  sieve,  or  flannel  bag,  are 
Body  £or  concentration. 

The  redaction  of  the  solution  to  the  proper  con- 
■itenoe  is  effected  by  evaporation ;  but  the  mode 
h  which  this  is  performed  varies  for  diflerent  ex- 
<»ct8.  The  London  College  directs  that,  *'  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  the  evaporation  should  be  con- 
dncted  as  quickly  as  possible,  in  a  broad  shallow 
^1  placed  in  a  water-bath,  until  a  proper  con- 
^■t^Bce  k  acquired  for  forming  pills ;  stirring  as- 
■dnousiy  with  a  spatuU  towards  the  end  of  the 
operation."  Though  the  water-bath  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  British  colleges,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
■  will  be  well  adapted  for  ordinary  purposes,  as, 
^  its  low  ev^wrative  power,  the  advantages 
*M  are  derived  from  its  equable  temperature, 
•IS  va^y  overbalanced  by  the  lengthened  expo- 
■n  of  the  adBtioii  ia  a  heated  state  to  the  action 


of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  vege- 
table solution  so  prepare<f  is  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  a  similar  one,  evaporated  in  a  shallow  pan  over 
a  naked  fire,  or  placed  in  a  sand-bath,  provided 
proper  care  be  taken,  and  assiduous  stirring  be 
adopted  during  the  whole  time  of  the  exposure  te 
heat.  In  practice,  however,  the  use  of  a  naked 
fire  is  perfectly  inadmissible,  as  the  least  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  operator  would  probably  lead  to 
the  incineration  of  the  whole ;  but  the  water-bath 
may  readily  be  rendered  available  by  the  addition 
of  one-fifth  part  of  salt,  which  will  raise  its  boiling 
point  to  21 8f^  Fahr.,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
contained  extract  to  212^  ;  the  remaining  6|^  be- 
ing  lost  by  the  interposition  of  the  substance  of  the 
evaporating  vesseL 

'i)n  the  Targe  scale  the  evaporation  of  extracts 
is  usbually  conducted  in  very  wide,  shallow  copper 
or  tinned-copper  pans,  having  steam-tight  jackets 
of  cast  iron,  and  heated  by  allowing  steam  to  play 
between  the  two.  In  this  way  a  very  high  evapo- 
rative power  is  obtained,  and  a  degree  of  beat 
which  may  be  regulated  at  the  will  of  the  operator, 
and  which  will  at  no  time  much  exceed  the  temper* 
atitfe  of  boiling  water. 

The  rapid  deterioration  which  vegetable  juices 
and  solutions  undeigo  by  exposure  to  the  air, 
especially  at  high  temperatures,  has  led  to  the  in- 
troduction of  apparatus,  by  which  they  may  be 
concentrated  without  contact  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  at  a  less  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  for 
that  purpose  in  open  vessels.  Such  is  the  method, 
commonly  called  Barry*a  process,  in  which  the 
air  is  removed  from  certain  air-tight  refrigerators 
by  the  introduction  of  steam,  which  is  then  con- 
densed by  the  application  of  cold,  by  which  means 
a  piurtial  vacuum  is  obtained.  Another  process 
for  attenuating  the  atmosphere  over  the  surface  of 
fluids  during  evaporation,  is  by  the  action  of  an  air- 
pump.  This  plan  was  introduced  by  Howard, 
and  is  commonly  applied  to  the  concentration  of 
sirups  in  our  sugar  refineries.  Extracts  obtained 
by  either  of  these  methods  are  said  to  be  prepared 
"  in  vacuo"  and  are  found  in  jvactice  to  be  im- 
mensely superior  to  the  common  extracts  of  the 
shops,  and  consequently  requira  to  be  exhibited  in 
proportionabiy  small  doses. 

When  water,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  is 
employed  m  the  preparation  of  extracts,  the  vege- 
table substances  are  usually  macerated  in  it,  in 
the  cold,  or  the  dilute  acid  is  sprinkled  over  the 
bruised  plant  in  the  frosh  or  recent  state,  and  the 
whole  is  then  submitted  to  strong  pressure,  to  ex- 
pel the  juice,  which  is  strained  and  evaporated  in 
the  usual  way,  but  preferably  in  a  tin  or  plated- 
copper  pan« 

Spirituous  extracts  are  prepared  by  evapora- 
ting a  concentrated  tincture  of  the  vegetable  sub- 
stance in  any  suitable  vessel,  by  which  the  volatil- 
ized spirit  may  be  saved.  Ethereal  extracts  are 
obtained  in  a  similar  manner ;  but  being  merely 
prepared  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  the  process 
may  be  conveniently  performed  in  glass  vessels. 
When  it  is  required  to  boil  either  of  the  above  fluids^ 
or  any  other  volatile  liquid  on  the  ingredients,  a 
vessel  fitted  with  a  long  tube,  or  a  Liebig's  rafri- 
gerator  rsversed,  may  1m  used  to  prevent  any  ]«■ 
of  the  menslmom.    (See  Etbsk  and  Ethbm,  •»• 
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The  inspiasated  vegetable  juices  are  claased  with 
extracts  by  the  London V^ollege,  and  are  ordered 
to  be  prepared  by  evaporating^  the  expressed  juice 
without  filtration  in  a  water-bath  ;  but  in  this  way 
a  considerable  portion  of  their  activity  is  lost  Some 
of  these  juices,  as  that  of  aconitCi  are  impaired  in 
80  short  a  time  as  scarcely  to  compensate  for  the 
trouble  of  preparing  them.  This  deterioration  does 
not,  however,  take  place  in  any  remarkable  degree, 
if  the  expressed  juice  from  the  recent  vegetable  be 
evaporated  by  exposing  it  in  a  thin  stratum  to  a 
current  of  very  dry  air,  as  adopted  by  Mr.  Squire. 
This  may  be  managed  by  putting  the  juice  into 
small  flat  trays  or  dishes,  placed  on  shelves  in  a 
suitably  arranged  apparatus,  alternated  with  simi- 
lar vessels  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  by 
causing  a  current  of  dry  air,  at  the  common  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere,  to  pass  over  them,  by 
which  means  the  moisture  continually  exhaling 
from  the  one  will  be  absorbed  by  the  other.  Prac- 
tical experiments  have  fully  demonstrated  the 
superiority  of  this  method  of  inspissating  vegetable 
juices  over  every  other  plan  at  present  in  use ; 
**  for  it  was  shown  that  10  grains  of  extract,  thus 
prepared,  were  more  than  equal  to  20  grains  pre- 
pared in  vacuo  ;  and  to  more  than  60  grs.  of  that 
prepared  by  the  common  process  of  boiling  down 
the  juice  to  an  extract" 

The  Dublin  College  directs  that  all  simple  ex- 
tracts, (extracta  simpliciora,)  unless  otherwise  or- 
dered, are  to  be  prepared  by  boiling  the  vegetable 
matter  in  8  times  its  weight  of  water  till  the  liquid 
is  reduced  to  one  half;  the  liquor  is  then  to  be 
expressed,  and  after  a  short  time  allowed  for  defe- 
cation, to  be  decanted,  filtered,  and  evaporated  in 
a  water-bath,  until  it  begins  to  thicken,  and  then 
finally  inspissated  by  a  reduced  heat,  continually 
stirring  until  a  consistence  for  forming  pills  be  at- 
tained. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  it  is  proper  to  al- 
low the  infusion  or  decoction  to  purify  itself  by 
defecation,  and  to  pass  it  through  a  flannel  or 
horse-hair  strainer  previously  to  concentration. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  rule  for  cdl 
ordinary  extracts.  But  in  some  cases,  this  method 
will  be  found  msufficient  to  render  the  liquid  clear. 
Such  solutions  may  be  rendered  transparent  by 
clarification  with  a  little  white  of  egg,  skimming 
off  the  scum  as  it  rises,  and  straining  through  flan- 
nel in  the  common  way ;  or  they  may  be  filtered 
through  a  bag  made  of  very  fine  Welsh  flannel, 
or  of  twilled  cotton  cloth,  both  of  which  should  be 
soaked  in  clean  water  for  at  least  an  hour  before 
use.  In  the  small  way,  filters  of  linen  or  paper  are 
sometimes  employed  ;  but  as  all  media  sufficient- 
ly fine  to  render  vegetable  solutions  transparent 
soon  choke  up,  such  filters  are  objectionable,  finom 
the  length  of  time  the  liquid  has  to  be  exposed  to 
the  air  when  they  are  employed.  In  this  respect, 
the  method  of  clarifying  first  mentioned  is  vastly 
preferable,  and  is  inexpensive,  expeditious,  and 
easy  of  performance,  and  hence  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  many  large  manufacturers.  In  some 
houses,  the  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  allowed 
to  repose  for  24  hours,  and  then  decanted  and 
evaporated ;  but  such  a  plan  is  objectionable ;  as, 
however  smooth  and  glossy  extracts  so  prepared 
nsy  iq>pear,  their  medicinal  vutues  are  lessened 
\ff  the  lengthened  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 


Spirituous  tmctnree  should  be  filtered  thm|k 
paper,  and  acetic  solutions  through  linen,  or  paper 
supported  on  linen.  Ethereal  tinctoret  are  pirf. 
erably  clarified  by  repose  and  decantation,  vthi 
volatility  of  ether  precludes  its  fittratioa,  eicat  ii 
close  vessels. 

When  about  one  half  of  an  aqueoiu  solatiqB  big 
evaporated,  it  is  often  advantageous  to  nptm't 
through  a  flannel  or  horse-hair  strainer,  to  roMvi 
the  flocculi  that  generally  form  by  the  actioD  if 
the  heat  and  air.  This  is  especially  neoMwy 
with  vegetable  solutions  prepared  withmit  boiHag, 
and  should  be  adopted  whenever  a  smooth  aad 
sightly  extract  is  desired. 

The  directions  previously  given  for  "finidaa; 
ofiT'  extracts  should  be  scrupulously  attended  ta 
Towards  the  end  of  the  process,  the  heat  sfaoBld 
be  lessened,  and  as  soon  as  the  extract  acqaJni 
the  consistence  of  thick  treacle,  it  should  be  n- 
moved  altogether,  and  the  remainder  of  fluid  mi- 
ter evaporated  by  the  heat  retained  by  the  copper 
pan,  the  process  being  promoted  by  aeaidaooB  and 
laborious  stirring  with  a  suitably -shaped  woodea 
spatula ;  and  this  stirring  should  be  contiDuedintii 
a  proper  consistence  is  attained  and  the  extract  ii 
nearly  cold.  It  must  be  carefully  observed  not  t» 
commence  the  stirring  until  the  heat  (tteam)  bai 
been  withdrawn,  as,  if  an  extract  having  a  temper* 
ature  of  about  the  boiling  point  of  water,  or  ena 
a  few  degrees  below  it,  be  agitated,  it  beeomes  fiill 
of  bubbles,  and  appears  rough  and  pufiy,  and  ths 
appearance  cannot  be  removed  by  subsequest  rtir- 
ring,  or  by  any  method  but  re-solution  in  water 
and  re-evaporation.  This  is  especially  the  eatt 
with  the  extracts  of  sarsaparilla,  (simple  and  com* 
pound,)  gentian,  liquorice,  and  most  othenrfa 
similar  class.  A  good  workman  knows  from  expe* 
rience  the  proper  time  for  the  removal  of  the  heat, 
but  unpractised  persons  often  fail  in  this  paiticolar. 
In  such  cases,  should  the  heat  rf>tahied  hj  tbe 
evaporating  pan,  and  by  the  extract,  prove  iwiffi* 
cient  to  complete  the  process,  a  little  more  may 
be  cautiously  applied.  Without  assiduoai  aad 
laborious  stirring  in  the  way  described,  a  voy 
smooth  and  glossy  extract  cannot  be  prodneedi 
To  promote  this  artificial  appearance,  some  per- 
sons add  3  or  4  per  cent  each  of  olive  oil  and  gam 
arable,  dissolved  in  water,  with  about  1  or  2  per 
cent,  of  spirit  of  wine. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  gieat 
desiderata  to  be  aimed  at  in  the  preparation  ^  ex- 
tracts are,  to  suit  the  menstrua  and  the  metkit 
of  manipulating  to  the  peculiar  charaeUrii^ 
of  the  actiee  eonstiiuertts  of  the  vegetable  nh- 
stances  operated  on.  The  pharmaceutist  sbooU 
always  bear  in  mind  that  a  perfect  extract  sboaid 
be  "  a  concentrated^  solid  mass,  exactly  rtvrt' 
senting  in  medicinal  ^caey  the  materiait  fnm 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  and  capable  ofhmg 
redissolvedf  so  as  to  form  a  solution  uictir 
similar  to  that  whence  it  has  been  derittl 
(6.  M.  Mowbray.)  An  extract  possessing  efm 
strength  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  ingredients  ftoD 
which  it  has  been  prepared,  is  almost  next  to  a 
impossibility,  however  desirable  such  a  degree  « 
perfection  may  be.  The  operator  may  deem  faiD* 
self  fortunate,  if,  after  the  exercise  of  the  ntsw^ 
skill  and  judgment,  and  aoouracy  of  maD^mlaliflH 
he  obtain  a  ^lodnct  only  approximating  to  tho  idi* 
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petnre  of  a  perfect  extract  above  quoted.  It  w  a 
(act  that  JB  proved  by  practical  experience,  and  m 
readily  accounted  for  by  chemical  acience,  that 
the  medicinal  properties  of  all  aolntiona  of  vegeta- 
ble matter  are  injured  by  being  reduced  to  the 
lolld  state;  and  this  deterioration,  more  or  leas, 
takee  place,  whether  the  aolvent  be  water,  proof 
ipirit,  or  alc»ohoL  Thus  the  volatile  portions,  the 
eBential  oils,  the  aroma,  &c.,  are  nearly  or  wholly 
dMpated,  and  though  these  do  not  always  form 
the  principal  or  active  ingredients  of  the  vegetables 
from  which  extracts  are  prepared,  yet  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  they  generally  exercise  a  modify- 
iB^  and  controlling  inflaence  over  the  other  ingre- 
dients, which  considerably  altera  their  therapeuti- 
cal action.  That  the  essential  oils  which  mostly 
ooartitute  the  fragrant  portion  of  vegetables  are 
deroid  of  efficacy,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly 
loaaert;  examples  to  the  contrary  may  be  in- 
itaneed  in  the  oils  of  cloves  and  chamomile.  The 
power  of  small  doses  of  the  former  to  lessen  or 
pnrent  the  gnping  properties  of  some  acrid  cathar- 
tia,  and  of  the  latter  as  a  stomachic,  are  instances 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  tried  them.  Yet  in 
eitractom  anthemidis,  no  odor  of  chamomiles  can 
be  perceived,  or,  at  least,  if  such  exists,  it  is  pro- 
doeed  by  the  addition  of  the  essential  oil  after  the 
iofaition  has  been  evaporated.  But  this  is  a  mere 
tiifliBg  deficiency,  compared  to  that  in  the  extracta 
Booniti,  hyoscyami,  belladonns,  conii,  &c.,  pre- 
paied  according  to  the  pharmacopceial  process. 
In  these  cases,  it  is  well  known  that  the  inert  prep- 
arations are  wholly  deficient  of  the  odor  of  the 
neent  plant,  and  that  in  proportion  as  the  odor  is 
defeloped  so  is  thefr  activity  preserved.  Compare 
Uw  powerfnl  smell  of  the  recently  expressed  juice 
of  hemlock  with  the  scarcely  perceptible  odor  of 
the  extractom  conii,  P.  L.  Yet  the  dose  of  the 
one  often  reaches  20  or  30  grs.,  while  that  of  the 
other  seldom  exceeds  5  or  10  drops,  or  a  portion 
eqnJralent  in  dry  ingredients  to  considerably  less 
than  i  a  grain. 

Though  I  have  mentioned  some  processes  as 
preferable  to  others,  and  have  noticed  the  inferi- 
erity  of  some  of  the  officinal  extracts,  yet  it  is 
pnper  to  observe  that  when  extracts  are  ordered 
in  prescriptions,  those  of  the  London  Pharmaco- 
^  pais  shonld  be  alone  employed  by  the  dispenser, 
at  the  substitution  of  others  would  not  only  be  vio- 
lating faith  with  the  prescriber,  but  might  produce 
consequences  alike  injurious  to  the  dispenser  and 
the  patient  Many  niedical  gentlemen  prefer  ex- 
tracts prepared  by  particular  processes  or  persons, 
hut  sQch  is  always  indicated  in  their  prescriptions. 
A  •erioos  accident  of  this  sort  lately  cam)  under 
By  notice.  A  druggist  had  prepared  a  number  of 
pnacriptions  from  an  extract  which  he  had  pur- 
clused  of  a  wholesale  drug  house,  and  which  was 
j>faeUed  P,  L.,  but  was  in  reality  almost  inert,  and 
^  MQsequence  of  the  presumed  insensibility  of  the 
patient  to  its  narcotic  action,  the  medical  practi- 
tnwr  had  graducdly  increased  the  quantity  to  an 
^Bomons  extent  In  the  mean  time,  the  druggist*s 
■Ball  stock  of  extract  was  exhausted,  and  another 
H  purchased  of  the  same  parties,  which  was  of 
n  avenge  quality :  in  came  the  receipt  as  usual ; 
M  this  time  it  was  prepared  from  the  new  extract 
I  Doed  scarcely  mention  the  consequences  > 
■  ifsedi,  oonui,  delirium,  and  death  ensoad. 
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Pret.  Extracts  should  be  put  into  pots  as  soon 
as  taken  from  the  pan,  and,  after  being  securely 
tied  over  with  bladder,  should  be  placed  in  a  dry 
situation.  The  London  College  orders  **  a  small 
quantity  of  rectified  spirit  to  be  sprinkled  upon  all 
the  softer  extracts,  to  prevent  them  becoming 
mouldy."  A  better  way  b,  however,  to  employ  a 
little  spirit,  holding  m  solution  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
cloves,  or  a  still  less  quantity  of  creosote.  This 
should  be  added  to  them  the  last  thing  before  re- 
moving them  from  the  evaporating  pan,  and  when 
they  are  nearly  cold.  Hard  extracts  should  be 
kept  in  bladders  or  gut  skins,  placed  in  stone  pots, 
and  well  covered  over,  lyith  care,  extracts  pre- 
pared from  recent  vegetable  substances  may  be 
preserved  twelve  months,  or  from  season  to  season ; 
and  those  from  dry  ingredients,  or  such  as  are  less 
inclined  to  spoil,  for  perhaps  double  that  time }  but 
beyond  these  periods  their  virtues  cannot  be  relied 
on,  and  they  should  consequently  be  discarded,  if 
remaining  unused  or  unsold. 

QuaL,  pur.,  ^c.  The  quality  of  an  extract  can 
not  be  ascertained  by  mere  inspection,  nor  can  it 
be  readily  discovered  by  chemical  tests.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  has  induced  the  mercenary 
and  fraudulent  manufacturer  to  employ  damaged 
and  inferior  drugs  in  their  preparation,  regardless 
of  their  slight  medicinal  virtues  and  the  welfare  of 
the  patient  The  production  of  a  Bmooth,  bright^ 
and  glossy  article  is  all  that  is  usually  attempted 
by  these  individuak,  and  all  that  is  sought  after  by 
th^^mass  of  purchasers,  who  mistake  the  mere  ex- 
ternal appearances  of  good  quality  for  its  actual 
existence.  But  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  can  verify 
from  extensive  experience  in  the  laboratory,  and 
from  years  of  observation  on  this  point,  that  the 
mass  of  extracts,  faithfully  prepared  from  good 
materials,  do  not  possess  such  a  sightly  and  phas- 
ing appearance  as  those  commonly  vended  by  the 
wholesale  druggists.  I  have  with  great  care,  fbr 
some  yean,  compared  the  extracts  prepared  by 
diflferent  metropolitan  houses,  and,  without  beings 
desirous  of  making  any  remarks  hurtful  to  the- 
feelings,  or  injurious  to  Uie  interests  of  any  individ- 
ual in  particular,  I  feel  bound  to  state,  that  thoae- 
extracts  that  have  come  under  my  notice,  aadi 
which  exhibited  a  remarkably  bright  and  glossy 
appearance,  I  have  found  to  be  uniformly  i^rioc,. 
and  sometimes  neariy  inert,  while  those  that  ap- 
peared less  preposessing  were  generally  of  good 
quality.  This  is  also  well  established  by  reference 
to  the  extracts  of  those  houses  and  institutions  that 
are  remarkable  for  the  superior  quality  of  then 
preparations,  and  by  comparing  them  with  the 
common  extracts  of  tho  shops  supplied'  by  the 
wholesale  trade.  Without  naming  any  private 
individual  or  establishment  in  particular,  1  will 
only  instance  the  extracts  last  mentioned,  and 
those  of  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

It  is  a  conunon  practice  with  some  manufac- 
turers, not  only  to  pick  out  the  least  expensive  va- 
riety of  every  drug  for  the  preparation  of  theu- 
extracts,  but  the  most  infertor,  and  often  damaged 
and  worthless  portion  of  this  alreadv  inferior  arti- 
cle. I  have  seen  rubbish  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose that  an  honest  man  would  not  pick  o^  a 
dunfffaiU ;  and  yet,  becanse  the  worthless  product 
obtuned  from  this  stuff  has  been  '<  finished  off"  in. 
foch  a  manner  as  to  ezhittit  a  smooth  and'  glo«y 
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^ppearance,  it  has  been  sold  at  a  good  price)  and 
been  deemed  of  superior  quality  by  the  purchaser. 

A  good  extract  should  be  free  from  grit,  and 
wlioUy  soluble  in  20  parts  of  the  menstruum  em- 
ployed in  its  preparation!  forming  ja  nearly  clear 
solution;  it  should  have  a  uniform  texture  and 
color,  aad  be  of  a  proper  consistence.  The  ex- 
tracts prepared  from  the  expressed  juices  of  plants, 
without  straining  ofF  the  coagulated  albumen,  are 
of  course  exceptions  to  the  second  particular. 

The  best  mode  of  ascertaining  the  medicinal 
value  of  extracts  is  to  assay  them  for  the  proxi- 
mate vegetable  principles  contained  in  the  plants 
from  which  they  have  been  prepared,  or,  where 
this  is  impossible,  they  may  be  exhibited  m  proper 
doses,  and  the  effects  carefully  watched.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  these  tests  are  not  easily  per- 
formed, and  are  inapplicable  to  those  extracts  that 
exercise  no  very  marked  physiological  action,  un- 
less when  taken  in  repeated  doses,  and  long  con- 
tinued. This  want  of  a  ready  means  of  accurately 
testing  the  qualities  of  extracts,  has  enabled  the 
fraudulent  manufacturer  to  sell  inferior  articles 
with  impunity,  and  without  even  the  fear  of  de- 
tection. 

Prop,  and  Uses,  The  extracts  of  the  shops  are 
generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  varying, 
imperfect,  and  uncertain  class  of  medicines  con- 
tained m  the  pharmacopoeia.  They  are  mostly 
used  iu  the  same  coses  as  the  plants  from  which 
they  are  prepared,  but  in  smaller  doses. 

EXTRACT,  BLACK.  Syrt,  Ext.  Nigrum. 
Extract  of  cocculus  indicus.  It  is  used  by  fraudu- 
lent brewers  to  impart  an  intoricating  property  to 
ale. 

EXTRACT  OF  ACONITE.  Sun.  Ext.  of 
Monkshood.     Do.  of  Wolfsbane.     Extrait  d'- 

ACONIT,     (Fr.)         ElSKNHUTLEIH-EXTRAKT,     {Gcr.) 
EsTBATTO  DI  ACONITO,  {Ital.) 

R  i^tarL  The  extract  of  the  root  is  said  to  be 
12  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the  leaves. 

EXTRACT  OF  ALOES.  Syn,  Pdeified 
Aloes.  Aloes  Lota.  Giimmi  Aloes.  Extract- 
UM  Aloes,  (P.  L.  1809.)  Ext.  Alobb  purifica- 
tum,  (P.  L.  1824,  and  since.)  Ext.  Aloes  He- 
PATiCiS,  (P.  D.)  Extrait  d' Aloes,  (Fr.)  Alob- 
extrakt,  (Oer.)  Estratto  d'Aloe,  {JtaL)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Hepatic  aloes,  in  powder,  |xv ;  boiling 
-water  1  gallon ;  macerate  for  3  days  in  a  gentle 
heat,  strain,  defecate,  decant  the  clear,  and  evap- 
.orate. 

Remarks.  The  object  of  this  process  is  to  de- 
fprive  the  aloes  of  resin,  on  which  its  acrid  and 
griping  qualities  have  been  erroneously  supposed 
■to  depend.  When  made  with  the  juice,  it  formed 
the  old  Aloes  Depurata,  and  with  the  juice  of 
'borage,  bugioes,  &.C.,  the  old  Aloe  Insoccata. 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.,  in  the  same  cases  as  powdered 
aloes. 

EXTRACT  OF  ANEMONE.  Syn.  Ext. 
Anemonis  Pratensis.  Prep.  The  unciepurated 
expressed  juice  of  the  anemone  pratensis,  evapo- 
rated to  a  proper  consistence.  It  is  said  to  be 
resolvent,  and  has  been  given  in  some  chronic  dis- 
eases, especially  amaurosis,  cataract,  opacity  of 
»the  cornea,  nocturnal  pains,  suppressions,  Slc 
/Stoerck.) 

*  EXTRACT  OF  BARDANA.    Syru  Ext.  of 
(EomDOOS.  Ext.Baedana  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Gi\W 


the  root  moderately  fine  with  half  its  weight  «f  4| 
tilled  water,  macerate  for  12  hours,  then  pot  t 
into  a  percolator,  and  pass  temperate  water  thnugb 
it  until  exhausted ;  filter,  and  evaporate  in  a  wi* 
ter-bath 

EXTRACT  OF  BARK.  ^yn.  Ext.  of  Cm. 
CHONA  Bark.  Extrait  de  Qul^c^uina,  {Ft.)  £•• 
TRATTO  DiCmNA,  (ItaL)  China-bxtrakt,  (6er.) 
Prep.  I.  {Ext.  Cinchona,  P  E.  ExL  Cortieit 
Peruviana.  Ext.  CinehontB  Rennosum.  Est 
Corticie  Cinchona  cum  Retina.)  Any  Taiirty 
of  cinchona  bark,  reduced  to  fine  powder,  }ir 
proof  spirit  f  ^xxiv  ;  percolate,  distil  off  mart  of  thi 
spirit  from  the  tincture,  and  then  evaporate  la  a 
water-bath  to  a  proper  consistence.  (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  The  exL  cincbonie  (P.  D.)  b  u 
aqueous  extract  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  buk. 
The  above  extract  is  kept  in  two  fonns ;  one  keri 
and  dry  for  powdering ;  the  other  of  a  piilularcoi* 
siatence.  The  one  is  called  Extractux  Cn* 
chonjb  molle  ;  the  other  Ext.  Cinchona  dckcr 
The  ext  cinchona  cum  retina,  (F.  !•  1788,)  ud 
tlie  resinous  extract  of  bark  of  the  shqis,  are  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  cascariiia. 

II.  (Extract  of  lance-leaved  cinchona  ktrk; 
ext.  of  pale  do. ;  ext  corticis  Peruviojit,  P.  L 
1745,  4788.  Ext.  cinchona,  P.  L.  1809,  18^ 
Ext.  cinchona  lancifolia,  P.  L.  1836.)  Prep.  Pile 
bark,  bruised,  ^xv;  water  4  gallons;  boil  with  1 
gallon  of  water  till  reduced  to  6  pints,  and  strais 
while  warm ;  repeat  the  same  process  wira  eaon 
remaining  gsdlon  of  the  water,  and  finally  efapo- 
rate  the  mixed  solutions. 

III.  {Extract  of  yellow  cinchona  bark.  Exl, 
of  heart-leaved  do.  Extractum  eijiehona  ardi- 
folia,  P.  L.)  Prep.  The  same  as  the  last  Nei- 
ther this  extract  nor  the  following  is  kept  in  tiw 
shops ;  and,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extendi,  ii 
never  employed  or  asked  for. 

IV.  {Extract  of  red  cinchona  hark.  Ext.  •/ 
oblong-leaved  do.  Ext.  cinchona  oblongifsUOf 
P.  L.)     Prep.  The  same  as  the  last. 

V.  {Essential  salt  of  bark.  Extractum  anehh 
na  per  aquam  frigidam.)  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Ei* 
haust  the  bruised  bark  by  maceration  in  succemn 
portions  of  cold  water,  evaporate  the  mixed  iofa- 
sions  to  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  ipretd  il 
thinly  on  earthen  or  porcelain  dishes,  dry  by  t 
gentle  heat,  and  chip  off  the  extract 

Remarks.  The  aqueous  extxacts  of  dncfaeBt 
bark  possess  little  medicinal  virtue,  and  thii  pria- 
cipally  arises  from  the  insolubility  of  the  alkaloidi, 
(quinine,  cinchonine,)  or  their  most  valuable  por- 
tion, in  water,  and  also  from  the  rapid  oxidation  of 
their  extractive  matter,  when  expoMd  in  eolutioQ 
to  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  atmospheric  oxy^ 
The  spirituous  extract  of  the  P.  E.  is  lesi  oljee- 
tionable. 

Dose.  5  grs.  to  3ss,  dissolved  in  water,  fsistly 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  Cinchona  bsik 
yields  about  25%  of  aqueous  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  BELLADONNA  Syn.1^. 
OF  Deadly  Nightshade.  Ext.  Bblladonnji,  (F. 
L.  and  E.)  Succus  Spissatos  Belladonna  (F*D.) 
Extrait  db  Belladonne,  {Fr.)  Belladofwa* 
EXTRAKT,  {Oer.)  Estratto  di  L*EttA  di  Belu- 
DONNA,  {Jtal.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.  and  D.)  A»  ex- 
tract of  aconite. 

IL  (P.  E.)    Bruise  the  plant  in  a  vaiUfta^ 
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tar,  ezpren  the  jaice,  Bprinkle  the  refliduiim  with 
TTster,  and  again  preaB,  mix  the  two  liquids,  filter, 
and  evaporate  in  a  water-bath. 

RemarkB.  This  extract  ia  an  acro-narootic. 
Dote.  ^  gr.  to  5  grs.  It  is  principally  employed 
to  aliay  pain  and  nervous  irritation  in  neuralgia, 
tic-doaloureux,  &c.;  as  an  antispasmodic  to  re- 
lieve rigidity  and  spasms  of  the  muscular  fibre  in 
varioos  afiTections  of  the  uterus,  rectum,  urethra, 
bladder,  Slc,  and  in  hooping-cough  ;  in  various 
maladies  of  the  eyes  ;  and  as  a  resolvent  and  dis- 
eatient  in  several  glandular  diseases.  It  has  been 
recommended  by  some  German  physicians  as  a 
preservative  against  scarlet  fever.  It  is  most  fre- 
quently employed  externally,  under  the  form  of  a 
piaster,  ointment,  or  lotion.  It  is  poisonous.  Fresh 
belladonna  yields  about  Sg  of  extract     (Brande. 

I  Gray.) 

EXTRACT  OF  BISTORT.  Syn.  Ext.  Bis- 
TO»TA  (P.  Cod.)  Prep.  As  extract  of  bardana. 
It  is  astringent  and  tonic. 

EXTRACT  OF  BLACK  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Ext.  Hellebori  Niori,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ext. 
Radiccx  Helleb.  Nia.  Prep.  Macerate  the 
braised  root  in  10  parts  of  boiling  water  for  24 
hoars,  express  the  liquid,  strain,  and  evaporate. 

Remarks.  When  prepared  by  coction  with  wa- 
ter till  exhausted  of  soluble  matter,  black  hellebore 
root  yields  about  40|  of  extract  It  is  alterative, 
cathartic,  and  resolvent.     Dose.  2  to  20  grs. 

EXTRACT  OF  BITTER-SWEET.  Syn. 
Ext.  or  Woodv  NioirrsRADE.  Ext.  Dulcamar^a. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  As  the  last  It  is  diuretic,  dia- 
phoretic, and  narcotic. 

EXTRACT  OF  BROOM  TOPS.    St/n.  Ext. 

CaCUHINUH     GENISTiB.       ExT.     SpARTII      SCOPARII, 

(P.  D.)  Boil  the  tops  of  broom  in  8  times  their 
weight  of  water,  till  reduced  to  one  half,  express 
the  liquid,  strain,  and  evaporate.  Dose.  }  a  dr.  to 
1  dr.,  as  a  diuretic  in  dropsy.     Seldom  used. 

EXTRACT  OF  CALAMUS.  Syn.  Exr.  or 
Common  Sweet  Flag.  Ext.  Acori.  Ext.  Cal- 
ami Aromatici.  From  the  Rhaomes  of  the  acorns 
calamus. 

EXTRACT  OF  C ALUMBA.  Syn.  Ext.  Ra- 
Dicis  Calumbjb.  Prep.  From  calnmba  root,  in  the 
•ame  way  as  extract  of  dandelion.  Bitter,  tonic, 
Btomachic 

EXTRACT  OF  CANTHARIDIS.  Syn.  Ext. 
OF  Spanish  Flies.  Ext.  Cantharidis.  Ext. 
Lmx.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Evaporate  a  tincture 
made  with  proof  spirit 

EXTRACT  OF  CASCARILLA.  Syn.  Ext. 
Cabcarilljc.  Ext.  Corticis  Cascarilljb.  Prep. 
(P.  L  1788.)  Cascarilla  lb.  iiss ;  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  1  gallon ;  macerate  for  4  days,  and  express 
the  liquid ;  boil  the  residue  in  water  2  gallons,  and 
rtrain.  Distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  tincture  till  the 
latter  acquires  the  consistence  of  honey,  then  mix 
it  with  the  decoction,  also  brought  to  the  same  con- 
ntence  by  evaporation,  and  continue  stirring  nnti) 
the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  tonic  and  stomachic. 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.,  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a  day. 
28  lbs.  of  bark  yield  5^  lbs.  of  extract 

EXTR.VCT  OF  CATECHU.  Prepared  from 
the  wood  of  the  mimosa,  or  acacia  catechu.  It  is 
Wholly  imported,  and  is  commonly  known  as  Japan 
MrfA,  ferra  Japonica,  Slc    It  is  astringent  and 


tonic.  Dose.  5  grs.  to  Sss,  or  more.  It  is  mostly 
used  in  dyeing' and  tanning. 

EXTRACT  OF  CHAMOMILES.  Syn,  Ext 
Florum  Chamameli.  Ext.  CiiAMiSMEU,  (P.  D.) 
Ext.  Anthemij>is,  (P.  E.)  Ext.  Anthehidis  Mo« 
BiLis.  ExTRAiT  OE  Camoujlle  Romaine,  {Fr.) 
Kamillen-extrakt,  {Ger.)  En'RATTO  di  fiou 
Di  Camomillo,  (Ital.)  Prep.  From  the  flowers, 
as  extract  of  dandelion.  Bitter,  tonic,  and  sto- 
machic.    Dose.  10  to  20  gra. 

Remarks.  This  extract  contains  all  the  bitter 
portion  of  the  chamomile,  but  none  of  the  aromat- 
ic volatile  oil ;  the  latter  being  dissipated  during 
the  evaporation.  It  is  usually  prepared  from  flow- 
ers that  have  lost  their  smell  from  age,  and  are 
thus  rendered  unsaleable.  The  extract  of  chamo- 
mile that  has  been  lately  offered  for  sale  by  some 
houses,  and  which  smells  strongly  of  the  flowers^ 
is  prepared  by  adding  1  drachm  of  the  essential  oil 
to  every  pound  of  extract,  when  nearly  cold,  and 
just  before  removing  it  from  the  evaporation  pan. 
The  mass  of  this  extract  met  with  in  the  shops  is 
nothing  but  extract  of  gentian  flavored  with  oil 
of  chamomile.  1  cwt  of  chamomiles  yields  about 
48  lbs.  of  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  COCCULUS.  Syn.  Hard 
MuLTUM.  Black  Extract.  Ext.  Cocculi  In- 
DicL  Prep.  By  decoction  with  water.  It  is  nar- 
cotic and  poisonous.  Employed  by  fraudulent 
brewera  to  give  a  false  strength  to  their  liquor. 

EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM.     Sun.  Ext. 

OF  THE  CORMS   OP  CoLCIIICUM.      ExT.  OP  MeaDOW 

Saffron.  Ext.  Colciiici.  Ext.  Colchici  Cormi, 
(P.  L.)  Preo.  As  extract  of  aconite,  P.  L.  (See 
page  24.)  it  is  given  in  the  usual  Cases  in  which 
coichicum  is  empioyod.  Dose.  1  to  4  grs.  every 
third  or  fourth  hour.  (Thomson.)  *'  This  is  a  fa- 
vorite remedy  of  Dr.  Hue  of  St  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  rheumatism. 
The  dose  is  1  gr.  every  four  hours."     (Pereira.) 

EXTRACT  OF  COLCHICUM,  (ACETIC.) 
Syn.  Acetic  Ext.  of  Colchicum.  Do.  of  Mea- 
dow Saffron.  Ext.  CoLcmci  Aceticum,  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Fresh  colchicum  (cormi)  lb.  j ;  acetic  acid 
f  ^iij  ;  bruise  the  corms,  sprinkle  on  the  acid,  ex- 
press the  juice,  and  evaporate  in  a  Wedge  wood- 
ware  or  salt-glazed  earthen  vessel.  Dose.  1  to  3 
gn.  two  or  three  tunes  a  day.  It  is  stronger  than 
the  common  extract 

Remarks.  The  above  extracts  are  generally 
prepared  from  the  dried  corms,  and  hence  the  va- 
rying activity  and  inferior  quality  of  those  com- 
monly met  with.  The  simple  extract  is  made  by 
decoction  with  water  and  evaporation ;  but  the 
product  rapidly  gets  dry  and  crumbly,  and  will 
scarcely  keep  a  wecj^  in  warm  weather  without 
becoming  mouldy,  unless  spirit  be  added.  It  ha» 
not  above  \  of  the  activity  of  the  ext.  colehieif 
P.  L.  The  following  form  is  employed  by  several 
wholesale  houses,  and,  I  believe,  a  similar  one  is 
adopted  by  the  majority  of  peisons  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  that  of  the  cdlege :— colchicum  (cormi, 
dried)  14  lbs. ;  pyroligneous  acid  (acetic)  6  pints ; 
distilled  water  5^  gallons ;  digest  14  days,  fiiter» 
and  evaporate.  Product.  2j^  to  3  lbs.  Inferior  to 
the  ext.  colchici  aceticum,  P.  L.  The  same  quan- 
tity of  colchicum  treated  with  water,  by  decoction* 
yields  more  than  half  its  weight  of  simple  extiaet, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  that  procurbd  hf 
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the  proeeflB  of  the  college ;  hence  its  adoption  by 
the  diuMiata. 
EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH.    Syn,  Err. 

OF  BiTTEB.  ApPLBfl.      ExT.  COLOCYNTUIDIS  MoLL£. 

Ext.  C0LOCYNTHIDI8,  (P.  L.,  £.,  &.  D.)  Prep,  Co- 
locyntb  pulp,  sliced,  lb.  j  ;  water  2  gallons ;  boil  for  6 
hours,  adding  more  water  as  it  wastes,  strain  and 
evaporate. 

Remarks.  This  extract  rapidly  gets  hard,  crum- 
Dly,  and  mouldy  by  keeping ;  but  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  adding  a  little  spirit,  holding  in  solution 
a  few  drops  of  oil  of  cloves.  Dote.  5  gra.  to  3j,  as  a 
cathartic.     Colocynth  pulp  yields  65x  of  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  COLOCYNTH,  (COM- 
POUND.) Sun.  Compound  Ext.  of  Bitter  Ap- 
ples. Ext.  Uatharticum,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Ext. 
Colocynthidis  comfositom,  (P.  L.  17B8,  and 
since.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  1836.)  Colocynth  pulp, 
sliced,  3^j  ;  purified  extract  of  aloes  (ext  aloes 
pnrif.,  P.  L.)  Jxij ;  powdered  scammony  ^iv ;  pow- 
dered cardamoms  ^ ;  hard  soap  (Castile)  Jiij ; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  the  colocynth  in  the 
spirit,  with  a  gentle  heat,  for  4  days,  express  the  tinc- 
ture, filter,  aidd  the  aloes,  scanunony,  and  soap, 
evaporate  (distil)  to  a  proper  consistence,  and  to- 
wards the  end  add  the  powdered  cardamoms. 

II.  (P.  D.)  The  same  as  the  London  form, 
except  using  hepatic  aloes  for  the  aqueous  extract 

Remarks.  There  are  few  formule  which  have 
undergone  so  many  alterations  in  the  hands  of  the 
College  as  that  for  the  ext  coloc.  co.  Before  1809, 
proof  spirit  was  ordered  to  be  employed  as  the 
menstruum,  and  the  preparation  resembled  that  of 
the  present  Pharmacopoeia,  omitting  the  soap  ;  but 
in  1809,  the  College  directed  water  to  be  used 
instead  of  spirit,  and  added  a  certain  quantity  of 
soap. — Colocynth  '3vj  ;  water  lb.  ij ;  aloes  (socc.) 
^iss ;  scammony  Jss ;  hard  soap  fiij  ;  cardamoms 
Sj.  (P.  L.  1809.)  In  the  next  ediUon  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia,  or  that  of  1815,  the  soap  was  again 
omitted ;  but  in  the  edition  of  1824,  the  formula  of 
1809  was  again  adopted,  substituting,  however, 
proof  spirit  lb.  j  for  the  water.  These  directions 
were  also  continued  in  the  edition  of  1836,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  above  formula,  (No.  I.,) 
which  is  that  of  the  present  Pharmacopoeia. 

Compound  extract  of  colocynth,  when  faithfully 
prepared,  is  a  most  valuable  medicine,  but  that 
which  is  commonly  met  with  in  trade  is  a  very  in- 
ferior and  uncertain  preparation.  This  inferiority 
of  the  extracts  of  the  shops,  chiefly  arises  from  the 
substitution  of  water  for  the  proof  spirit  ordered  by 
the  College,  and  the  use  of  inferior  scammony  and 
aloes.  There  are,  however,  many  establishments 
where  this  extract  may  be  procured  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality,  but  these  are  the  exceptions,  not 
the  rule.  Ajb  a  proof,  however,  of  the  proverb, 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy,**  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  a  certain  metropolitan  druggist,  remarkable 
for  the  superiority  of  hu  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth, has  obtamed  no  inconsiderable  fortune  by 
ihe  sale  of  this  preparation  alone ;  while  the  miser- 
able host  of  venders  t>f  the  evaporated  decoction  of 
colocynth  seeds,  CapeBkies,  worthless  acammony, 
and  scentless  cardamoms,  sold  under  this  name, 
attempt  to  ruin  each  other  by  offering  their  rub- 
bish at  a  price  that  prevents  the  possibility  of  a 
larfe  profit,  or  even  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
specUtbU  Goonection. 


The  following  forms  are  employed  by  a  whole- 
sale house  that  does  very  largely  in  this  prepai«> 
tion: 

III.  Turkey  colocj'nth  18  lbs. ;  hepatic  alosi 
40  lbs. ;  Castile  soap  10  lbs. ;  powdered  scammoay 
6  lbs. ;  essence  of  cardamoms  2  lbs. ;  nunst  sugar 
4  lbs. ;  boil  the  colocynth  in  20  times  its  weight  of 
water  for  six  hours  ;  strain  and  add  the  aloes ;  boil 
until  dissolved,  and  decant  the  solution.  In  the 
mean  time  exhaust  the  colocynth  with  a  second 
quantity  of  water,  less  than  the  fint,  strain  and 
add  this  to  the  undissolved  residuum  of  tlie  aloes, 
boil  again  for  a  few  minutes,  then  draw  it  off,  mix  it 
with  the  former  decoction  of  aloes,  and  allow  tho 
mixed  liquors  to  stand  until  the  next  day,  to  depos- 
ite  the  resinous  portion.  Next  draw  off  the  liquor, 
evaporate  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  as  soon  as 
the  consistence  of  treacle  is  arrived  at,  allow  the 
whole  to  cool  considerably,  and  add  the  so^  (pre- 
viously melted  with  a  little  water)  and  the  scam^ 
mony.  Sift  the  latter  in  gradually,  while  the  ex- 
tract is  assiduously  stirred  by  a  second  perBoa. 
Lastly,  moderate  the  heat  and  continue  the  stir- 
ring until  a  rather  harder  consLstence  is  acquired 
than  is  proper  for  the  extract,  then,  as  soon  as  the 
whole  has  become  sufficiently  cool  to  prevent  any 
considerable  evaporation  of  the  spirit,  add  the  es- 
sence, mix  thoroughly,  and  immediately  pot  it 
into  stone  jars  or  pots  for  use.  The  extract  ii 
usually  labelled  Ext.  Colocynth.  Cokp.  Opt.  It 
looks  well,  and  smells  very  aromatic. 

IV.  Turkey  colocynth  2^  lbs. ;  hepatic  aloes  5| 
lbs. ;  powdered  scammony  l^  lbs. ;  powdered  car- 
damoms 6  oz. ;  (or  essence  8  oz. ;)  Castile  so^ 
(genuine)  1  lb.  2  oz. ;  pale  moist  sugar  |  lb. ;  as 
the  last  This  certainly  produces  a  beautiful  ar- 
ticle, and  of  excellent  quality,  though  of  coune 
inferior  to  the  extract  of  the  College.  It  is  labelled 
and  sent  out  as  Ext.  Colocynth.  Com  p.  F.  L. 

The  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  the 
simple  and  compound  extracts  of  saisaparilla,  are 
in  greater  demand  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  are 
sold  in  larger  quantities  at  a  time,  than  all  the 
other  medicinal  extracts  put  together. 

QtuiL  and  Tests,  This  extract  is  often  adulter- 
ated with  powerful  and  acrid  cathartics  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency  or  inferiority  of  its  proper  in- 
gredients, and  foreign  matter  often  becomes  mixed 
with  it  by  the  use  of  impure  scammony.  The 
presence  of  Cape  aloes  may  usually  be  detected 
by  the  odor  ;  chalk,  (an  article  frequently  present 
in  bad  scammony,)  by  placing  a  liUle  ball  of  the 
e  r^jract  in  a  glass  tube,  and  pouring  over  it  some 
dilute  muriatic  or  acetic  acid,  when  an  efierves- 
cence  will  ensue,  if  that  substance  be  present; 
jalap,  scammony  adulterated  with  fecula,  and 
other  starchy  substances,  by  the  filtered  decoction 
of  the  extract  turning  blue  on  the  addition  of 
tincture  of  iodine ;  gamboge,  by  the  decoction  be- 
coming deep  red  on  the  addition  of  liquor  of  potasn, 
and  by  a  filtered  alcoholic  solution  of  the  extract 
forming  a  yellow  emulsion  with  water,  which  be- 
comes transparent  and  assumes  a  deep  red  cokr 
on  the  addition  of  caustic  potassa,  and  by  this  solu- 
tion (if  the  alkali  be  not  in  excess)  giving  a  yellow 
precipitate  with  acids  and  with  acetate  of  lead,  a 
brown  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  and  a 
very  dark  brown  one  with  the  salts  of  iron.  The 
e^ereal  solution  dn^ped  on  water  yields  aa  apaqm 
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yellow  film,  also  soluble  in  caiutic  potaasa,  if  gam* 
boge  be  preaent 

Dose.  5  giB.  to  3j.  It  is  a  safe,  mild,  yet  cer- 
tain purgative.  It  may  be  mixed  with  calomel 
without  the  latter  being  decomposed.  2J^  grs. 
mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of  blue  pill  and  taken 
overnight,  forms  an  excellent  aperient  in  dyspepsia, 
lirer  comfrfaints,  Sec. 

EXTRACT  OF  CUBEBS.  (OLEO-RESI- 
NOUS.)  f^R*  Ext.  Cubebje  Oi^eo-rbsinosdm. 
Prep,  (AC.  JDublanc.)  Mix  the  oil  obtained  by 
distillation,  with  the  resinous  extract  obtained  by 
evaporating  a  spirituous  tincture  of  the  dried  resi- 
duum. Possesses  the  whole  of  the  virtues  of  cubebs 
in  a  very  concentrated  form. 

EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION.  Syn.  Ext. 
OF  Taraxacum.  Ext.  Taraxaci,  (P.  L.  &.  E.) 
Ext.  HaRBiB  et  radicis  Taraxaci,  (P.  D.)  L5w- 

E.>rZAHV-BXTRAKT,    {Gcr.)      EsTRATTO     DI     TaRAS- 

tACO,  (Ital.)  ExTRAiT  DE  PissENUT,  (Ff.)  Frcp. 
Macerate  the  fresh  root  of  taraxacum  in  10  or  II 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  distilled  water  for  24 
hours,  then  boil  down  to  ^,  strain  and  evaporate  to 
a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks.  The  above  are  the  ordera  of  the  Col- 
lege, but  the  extract  is  better  when  prepared  by 
rapidly  inspissating  the  expressed  juice  in  a  current 
of  dry  air.  The  extract  of  the  shops  is  usually 
prepared  by  exhausting  the  root  by  coction  with 
vftter.  The  first  of  the  above  has  a  faint  and 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  sweet,  bitter  taste ;  the 
lecoad  smells  strongly  of  the  recent  root,  has  a 
pale  and  lively  brownish  yellow  color,  and  a  bitter 
acidulous  taste  without  any  trace  of  sweetness; 
the  third  is  devoid  of  odor,  and  possesses  a  coffee- 
brown  color,  and  a  sweetish,  burnt  taste,  not  much 
onlike  a  solution  of  burnt  sugar.  The  medicinal 
virtue  of  this  extract  is  greatest  when  the  aroma 
aad  bitter  taste  of  the  recent  root  are  well  develc^- 
ed,  and  when  sweet,  its  efficacy  as  a  remedy  is 
impaired.  (Squire.)  The  Dublin  College  directs 
the  employment  both  of  the  herb  and  root  Tarax- 
acum root  should  bo  gathered  during  the  winter 
months,  as  then  a  given  weight  of  the  juice  yields 
more  extract,  but  in  summer  and  autumn  it  pos- 
KSMs  more  bitterness  and  aroma ;  4  lbs.  of  juice 
bom  roots  gathered  in  November  and  December 
yielded  1  lb.  of  extract,  while  it  took  from  6  to  9 
Iba  of  juice  from  the  root,  gathered  in  ^nug  or 
rammer,  to  yield  a  like  quantity.  (Squire.)  The 
herb  yields  by  the  evaporation  of  its  expressed 
juice,  about  5%  of  extract  Good  extract  of  tarax- 
acam  should  be  wholly  soluble  in  water.  Dose. 
10  gm.  to  3ss,  as  a  resolvent,  aperient,  and  tonic 
in  liver  and  stomach  complaints,  &c. 

EXTRACT  OF  DANDELION.  Syn.  Ext. 
FouoauM  Taraxaci.  From  the  leaves,  as  the 
laat 

EXTRACT  OF  ELATERIUM.  Syn.  Ext. 
or  Squirting  Cucumber.      Elatbrium.     Ext. 

ElaTBRII,  (P.    L.)       SUCCUB  SPISSATUS   MOMORDICA 

Elaterii.  Prep.  {Process  of  the  L.  Ph.)  Slice 
ripe  wild  cucumbers j  very  gently  express  the  juice, 
■train  through  a  fine  hair  sieve,  and  set  it  aside  for 
■ome  hours,  until  the  thicker  part  has  subsided  f 
then  decant  the  supernatant  liquor,  and  dry  the 
nmamder  by  gentle  heat.  (See  Elatbrium.) 
^  Remarks.  Good  elaterium  should  have  only  a 
l^gbt  greenish  hue,  and  should  be  light  and  easily 


pulverized  by  pressure.  Elaterium  obtained  as  • 
second  deposite,  is  dark  and  inferior,  and  hence 
called  elaterium  nigrum.  The  English  elaterium 
is  the  best  The  foreign  is  uniformly  adulterated 
with  chalk,  and  colored  with  sap  green.  Dose. 
One-sixth  gr.  to  2  gis.,  as  a  hydragogue  and  cathar* 
tic,  m  dropsies. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELATERIUM,  (WHITE.) 
Syn.  Whttb  Elaterium.  Elaterium  Album. 
Prep.  From  the  half-ripe  fruit  of  the  squirting 
cucumber,  as  last     Its  properties  are  similar. 

EXTRACT  OF  ELECAMPANE.  Syn 
Ext.  Inula.  Ext.  Radicum  Inula  Campanjb. 
Prep.  From  elecampane  root,  like  extract  of  dan- 
deliou. 

EXTRACT  OF  FOX-GLOVE.  Syn.  Ext. 
DiorrALis,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.  From  the  leaves  of 
digitalis  purpurea  as  extract  of  aconite,  P.  L.  (See 
page  24.) 

Kemarks.  The  juice  of  foxglove  is  readily  in- 
jured by  exposure  to  air  and  heat  The  evap- 
oration should  therefore  be  conducted  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  but  at  a  low  temperature.  It  spoUii 
by  keeping.  Dose.  ^  gr.  to  3  grs.  It  is  narcotic, 
sedative,  and  diuretic,  and  is  powerfully  poisonous. 
It  is  principally  given  in  fevers,  dropsy,  diseases  of 
the  heart,  pulmonary  consumption,  epilepsy,  scro- 
fula, and  asthma. 

EXTRACT  OF  FUMARIA.  Syn.  Ext 
FuMARiA.  Prep.  From  the  leaves  of  the  com- 
mon fumitory,  like  extract  of  dandelion.  It  has 
been  recommended  in  some  diseases  of  the  leprous 
kind. 

EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN.  Syn.  Ext. 
Gentiana  Molle.  Ext.  Radicis  Gbntianjb. 
Ext.  Radicis  Gentiana  lute  a,  (P.  D.)  Ext. 
Gentiana,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Extrait  de  Gentianb, 
(Fr.)  Estratto  di  Gentianb,  (Ital.)  Enzian- 
BXTRAKT,  {Oer.)  Prep.  From  gentian  root  sliced, 
as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  College  directs  the 
powdered  root  to  be  exhausted  by  percolation  with 
temperate  water.  On  the  large  scale  this  extract 
is  almost  universally  prepared  by  exhausting  the 
root  by  coction  with  water.  When  well  prepared 
it  is  one  of  the  smoothest  and  liveliest-looking  ex- 
tracts of  the  pharmacopceia.  (rood  gentian  root 
yields  by  the  process  of  the  College  fully  50}  by 
weight  of  extract,  aud  by  decoction  about  60}. 
Dose.  10  grs.  to  Sss,  as  a  bitter  stomachic  and 
tonic  The  great  consumption  of  extract  of  gen- 
tian is  by  the  brewers. 

EXTRACT  OF  GENTIAN,  (HARD.)  Syn. 
Ext.  Gbntiama  Durum.  The  last  extract  re- 
duced to  a  proper  aonsistence  for  powdering. 

EXTRACT  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  Ext. 
LioNi  Vita.  Ext.  Guaiaci.  Ext.  Lioni  Guaiaoi 
Molle.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)  From  lignum  vittt 
shavings  or  sawdust,  by  decoction  with  water. 

EXTRACT  OF  HELLEBORE,  (ALKA- 
LINE.) Syn,  Ext.  Hbllebori  Alkalinum. 
Ext.  Hbllebori  Bachbri.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Black  hellebore  lb.  j ;  carbonate  of  potassa  ^iv ; 
proof  spirit  and  white  wine,  of  each  3  pints ;  digest 
12  hours,  strain  and  evaporate.  (See  Ext.  of 
Black  Helleborb.) 

EXTRACT  OF  HEMLOCK.    Syn.  Succoi 

SPISSATUS  CoNII   MACULATL      SUCOUB  CiCUTA  BPIS« 
BATU8,  (P.  L.    1788.)      EXTRAOTUM   CoNU,   (P     R. 
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and  P.  Ti.  1809|  and  Bmce.)  Sirccua  inbpubatub 
CoNiii  (P.  D.)    Ebt&atto  DSL  Erba  deuua  Ci- 

CUTA,   (Ital)      EtfTRAIT  DB  ClGUE,    (fV.)    ScHIER- 

LIN08-EXTRAET,  {Oer.)  P^^P'  (P*  M  From 
hemlock  leaves,  like  extract  of  aconite,  P.  L. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  Colle|re  directs  the 
filtered  juice  to  be  evaporated  in  vacuo,  or  by 
means  of  a  current  of  dry  air.  Of  all  the  inspis- 
sated  juices  (exceptingr  aconite)  that  of  hemlock 
is  most  readily  injured  by  exposure  and  heat  Its 
active  principle  is  a  volatile  alkaloid  named  conia, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  extract  smells  of  this  sub- 
stance, BO  is  its  medicinal  value.  Good  extract  of 
hemlock  should  have  a  green  color,  a  strong  odor 
of  the  fresh  bruised  plant,  and  should  develop  a 
strong  "  mouse  odor"  virhen  triturated  virith  caustic 
potassa.  On  the  laige  scale  the  v^hole  of  the  green 
portion  of  the  plant  is  pressed  for  juice.  1  cwt.  of 
hemlock  yields  from  3  to  5  lbs.  of  extract  Dose. 
2  grs.  to  3sB,  as  an  alterative  and  resoWent  in 
various  obstinate  disorders. 

EXTRACT  OF  HENBANE.  Syn,  Ext. 
07  Hyoscvamub.  Ext.  Hyosciami,  (P.  Lt.  and  E.) 
Succus  spissATUs  Hyosctami,  (P.  D.)  SUCCUB 
■PIBSATU8  Htoscyami  niqei.  Extrait  de  Jusqui- 
ame,  (Fr.)      Hyoszyamub-extrakt,  ((?«•.)     Es- 

TRATTO    DI  GjUBQUIAMA  NERA,  {Ital.)      Prep.      (P. 

L.)  From  the  loaves  of  henbane,  as  the  extract 
of  aconite,  P.  L.     (See  page  24.) 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  Ph.  directs  this  ex- 
tract to  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  ex- 
tract of  hemlock,  P.  E.  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  leaves 
yielded  8  to  10  drs.  of  extract,  (Geiger ;)  1  cwt. 
yielded  4  to  5  lbs.,  (Brande  ;)  1  cwt.  of  the  recent 
plant  yielded  by  an  ordinary  screw  press  59^  lbs. 
of  juice,  and  this  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  gave 
5  lbs.  9  oz.  of  extract     (Squire.)     1|  cwt  of  the 

freen  herb  yielded  1 1  pounds  of  extract.  (Gray.) 
}o8e.  2  to  20  gxB.  as  an  anodyne,  and  antispas- 
modic.    It  is  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

EXTRACT  OF  HOPS.  Syn,  Ext.  Lcpuu, 
(P.  L.  and  E.)  Ext.  Humuu,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824, 
and  P.  D.)  Prep.  From  the  strobiles  of  hops,  in 
the  same  way  as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Remarks.  1  cwt  of  ordinary  hops  yield  about 
40  lbs.  of  extract  (Brande.)  The  druggists  usu- 
ally employ  hops  2  or  more  years  old,  called  by 
the  dealers  '* yearlings,"  "olds,"  or  "old  olds," 
because  these  may  be  purchased  at  }  to  ^  the  price 
of  those  of  the  last  season's  growth,  llie  first  of 
the  above  are  estimated  to  have  only  }  the  strength 
of  new  hops ;  the  second  about  ^  ;  and  the  last 
tittle  or  none,  at  least  in  a  medical  point  of  view. 
Dose.  5  to  20  gn.,  as  an  anodyne,  in  cases  that  do 
not  admit  of  the  use  of  opium. 

EXTRACT  OF  INDIAN  HEMP.  Syn, 
Ext.  Cannabis  Indici.  Prep.  (0*Shaughnessy.) 
Boil  the  resinous  tops  of  the  dried  gunjah,  (the 
Indian  hemp  plant,  which  has  flowered,  and  from 
which  the  rrsin  has  not  been  removed,)  in  rectified 
^>irit  of  wi;ip  until  all  the  resin  is  dissolved,  then 
distil  off  tlie  spirit,  and  finish  the  evaporation  in  a 
water-bath. 

Remarks,  It  is  anodyne,  stimulant,  and  aphro- 
disiac, and,  in  over  doses,  produces  catalepsy. 
(O'Shanghnessy.)  10  to  20  grs.  of  this  preparation 
have  been  recommended  in  hydrophobia  ;  but,  ac- 
earding  to  the  above  authority,  1  grain  produced 
oatalepsy  in  a  rheumatic  patient    The  extract 


prepared  with  the  plant  grown  in  oar  botanie  gar* 
dens  has  quite  a  diflferent  efifect  to  that  of  ths 
Indian  plant  This  hemp  is  knovm  in  India  as  the 
"  increaser  of  pleasure,"  the  "  exciter  of  desire," 
the  "  cementer  of  friendship,"  the  "  causer  of  a 
T3eling  gait,"  the  laughter-mover,"  Slc  (For  a 
fuH  examination  Lito  the  merits  of  this  plant,  and 
the  opinions  of  preceding  writers,  see  Dr.  Pereira*B 
valuable  work  on  Materia  Medica,  2d  ed.) 

EXTRACT  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn, 
Ext.  IPECACuANiiiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Evaporate 
a  tincture  prepared  from  powdered  root  of  ipecaca- 
anha  lb.  ij,  and  proof  spirit  lb.  vij,  by  the  method 
of  displacement 

EXTRACT  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  Ext.  Jalapii, 
(P.  L.  1745,  1788.)  Ext.  Jalapjb,  (P.  L.  1809, 
and  since.)  Ext.  bivb  Rebina  Jaulfm,  (P.  E.) 
Ext.  Jalapii  Molle.  Ext.  Jalapjb  Resinosum. 
Ext.  Radicis  Jaiapjl  Ext.  Convolvuu  Jai.ap& 
ExTi^AiT  DE  Jalap,  (Fr.) 

Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  From  the  root  of  the  ipomea 
jalapa,  in  the  same  way  as  extract  of  cascarilla, 
P.  L.  1788.  Product.  About  66g  of  the  weiglit 
of  the  jalap  employed.  (Brande.)  18  lbs.  of  jalap 
yield,  in  this  way,  16  lbs.  (7)  of  extract     (Gray.) 

II.  (P.  E.)  Moisten  finely-powdered  jalap  with 
rectified  spirit,  put  it  into  a  percolator,  and  exhanat 
it  with  more  spirit ;  filter,  recover  the  greater  part 
of  the  spirit  by  distillation,  and  finish  the  evapora- 
tion in  a  water-bath.  This  is  an  impure  renn  of 
jalap.    Product.  16|. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Similar  to  the  London  form,  and 
produces,  like  that,  a  mixture  of  rean  of  jalap  and 
gummy  extractive  matter. 

Remarks,  The  extract  of  the  London  and  Dub- 
lin Colleges  is  purgative  in  doses  of  10  to  20  ^ra. ; 
that  of  the  Edinburgh  in  doses  of  2  to  6  grs.  They 
should  be  well  beaten  up  with  a  little  sulphate  of 
potassa,  sugar,  or  some  aromatic  powder,  to  pre- 
vent griping. 

Extract  of  jalap  is  kept  m  the  soft  state,  or  of  a 
pilular  consistence,  and  in  a  hard  state  fit  for  pow- 
dering. The  latter  b  termed  Hard  Extract  of 
Jalap,  or  Extractuu  Jalapa  durum. 

The  substance  commonly  sold  as  extract  of  jalap 
in  the  shops,  is  prepared  by  boiling  jalap  root  for 
3  or  4  hours  iA  water,  when  it  is  taken  out,  and 
well  bruised  or  sliced,  and  again  boiled  with  water 
until  exhausted  of  soluble  matter.  The  mixed  de- 
coctions are  then  allowed  12  or  14  hours  for  defe- 
cation, after  which  the  supernatant  portion  is  de- 
canted and  evaporated. 

EXTRACT  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  Ext.  jALAPiS 
Alkalinum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Add  1  oz.of 
subcarbouate  of  potash  to  the  water  used  for  ma- 
king the  extract  of  jalap,  P.  L. 

EXTRACT  OF  JUNIPER.  Syn,  Ext.  Jo- 
NiPERL  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Macerate  juniper  ber- 
ries in  warm  water  (about  85°  F.)  for  24  houn, 
strain,  repeat  the  process  with  a  fresh  quantity  of 
water ;  mix  the  liquors,  filter,  and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  LETTUCE.  Syn.  Succci 
spisBATUB  Lactuca  Sativji.  Ext.  Lactuc.«,  (P. 
L.)  Extrait  de  Laitue,  (Pr.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
From  the  erpressed  juice  of  the  common  gardes 
lettuce,  like  Extract  of  Aconite,  P.  L. 

Remarks.   This  extract  is  anodyne,  anti^paf* 
modic,  sopon  ic,  and  sedative.     Dose.   3  to  5  gxs. 
or  more,  gra  iually  increased,  in  cases  where  ths 
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in  of  opiam  ia  objectionable.  1  cwt  of  lettuce 
jields  4  to  5  lbs.  of  extract  (Brande.)  "  The 
proper  juice,  collected  by  incisions  into  the  flower- 
ing Item  when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  is  preferable 
to  this  extract  A  ffood  plant  of  garden  lettuce 
wifl  yield  Ses  of  dried  juice  ;  of  lactuca  virosa  will 
yield  3j."  (Thomson.)     See  Lactucarium. 

EXTRACT  OF  LILY  OF  THE  VALLEY. 
Syn.  Ext.  of  May-lilt.  Ext.  Conyallari.s. 
Pr^p.  From  the  flowers  or  roots,  like  extract  of  dan- 
delion. Aperient  and  laxative.  Dose,  15  grs.  to  3j. 

EXTRACT  OF  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Ext. 
Gltctrrhiza  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Ext.  GLTcra- 
umM  holle.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  From  liquorice 
root,  sliced,  as  extract  of  dandelion. 

Remarks.  The  Edinbureh  College  directs  this 
extract  to  be  prepared  *ike  its  extract  of  gentian, 
by  percolation  with  dibulled  water,  and  the  Dublin 
College  according  to  the  general  rule  for  simple 
extracts.  It  is,  however,  seldom  prepared  by  the 
English  dra^ists,  being  principally  imported  in  the 
dry  state,  and  only  softened  down  in  England. 
The  extract  prepared  from  the  fresh  root  is  usually 
preferred  to  the  best  foreign,  as  the  latter  has  a 
les  Bweet  and  agreeable  taste.  Foreign  extract 
of  liquorice  is  commonly  called  Spanish  or  Italian 
JoicR,  being  chiefly  imported  from  those  countries, 
that  from  Solazzi  being  most  CNsteemed.  It  is  also 
termed  Black  Sugar,  Liquorice  Juice,  Succus 
Gltctrrhiz  JK  smPLEx,  &c.  A  great  deal  of  the 
foreign  extract  is  mixed  with  fiBCula,or  the  pulp  of 
\Amas ;  hence  its  inferior  quality.  Refined  juice 
\b  prepared  by  dissolving  the  foreign  juice  in  water, 
filtering  and  evaporating. 

PonUfraci  cakes,  or  lozenges,  are  made  of  re- 
fined juice,  to  which  some  sugar  is  added.  By  the 
following  process  an  extract  of  superior  quality 
may  be  prepared  from  the  imported  juice : — A 
layer  of  straw  is  placed  in  the  vessel  about  half  a 
line  above  the  cock  ;  it  is  then  filled  with  rolls  of 
liqaorice,  and  water  poured  over  them.  After  48 
boon  this  is  drawn  off,  fresh  water  added,  and 
hpin  drawn  off  after  24  hours,  and  this  is  repeated 
ntil  tbe  water  passes  through  nearly  colorless.  On 
the  whole,  about  1  ^  time  the  weight  of  the  liquor- 
ice jaice  in  water  is  consumed.  The  residue, 
when  stirred  with  water,  imparts  to  it  but  a  very 
faint  color.  (Mdhlenbrock.  Buch.  Rept.  xxviii,  198.) 

Soft  extract  of  liquorice  is  often  employed  as  a 
pill  basis,  and  the  hard  extract  u  used  as  a  lozenge 
to  allay  tickling  cough.  The  mass  of  the  latter  is, 
however,  consumed  by  the  porter  brewers. 

EXTRACT  OF  LOGWOOD.  Syn.  Ext. 
Lkssi  Caxpbchenbis,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Ext.  H^bma- 
ToxTu,  (P.  L  and  E.)  Ext.  Scobib  HiSai atoxtli 
Campechiani,  (P.  D.)  Campecheholzb-extrakt, 
{Ger.)  Prep.  The  College  orders  this  extract  to 
be  prepared  from  the  chips,  in  tlie  same  way  as  the 
exfracts  of  dandelion,  gentian,  and  liquorice.  On 
the  large  scale  it  is  prepared  by  decoction.  1  cwt 
of  wood  yields  about  20  lbs.  of  extract,  (Brande  ;) 
80  lbs.  yield  14  lbs.  of  extract,  (Gray.)  It  is  kept 
in  two  states,  hard  and  soft.  The  Dose  of  the 
fint  is  10  to  20  grs.  dissolved  in  wine,  or  any  cordial 
^^er,  after  each  motion  in  diarrhoea  ;  the  second 
nuybe employed  as  a  lozenge  in  the  same  disease. 

EXTRACT  OF  LUPULINE.  Syn.  Ext. 
IjTOLun.  EsTRArr  db  Lupullne,  {Fr.)  Prep, 
fttta  lopoUne  by  infusion  in  cold  water. 


EXTRACT  DE  LUPULINE  avecleDecoc 
tion.  Syn.  Ext.  Lupulini  Coctionb  Paratum. 
Prep.  By  boiling  with  water  and  evaporating. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  similar  to  extract 
of  hope,  but  stronger. 

EXTRACT  OF  MAHOGANY.  Prepared  by 
decoction  from  the  chips  or  sawdust.  It  is  astrin- 
gent, and  is  frequently  sold  for  kino.  It  is  also 
employed  in  tanning. 

EXTRACT  OF  MALE  FERN.  (ETHE- 
REAL.) Syn.  Ext.  Filicis  .£thereuu.  Bal- 
SAMUM  Filicis.  Oleum  Fiucis  Pebciiieri.  Prep, 
(Peschier.)  From  the  rhizomes,  or  buds  of  the  male 
shield  fern,  (Aspidium  filix  mas,  P.  L.) 

EXTRACT  OF  MALE  FERN.  (Alcohouc.) 
Syn.  Ext.  Filicis  Alcoholice.  Prep.  As  last, 
but  using  alcohol. 

Remarks.  Both  the  above  are  given  for  tape- 
worm, in  doses  of  3a8  to  3j,  made  into  an  electuary 
with  powdered  sugar,  followed  in  1  or  2  hours  by  a 
strong  dose  of  castor  oil.  Madame  Nouffer's  cele- 
brated Swiss  remedy  for  tapeworm,  for  which 
Louis  XVI.  gave  18,000  francs,  consisted  of  2  or  3 
drachms  of  powdered  male  fern,  taken  in  \  pint  of 
water  in  the  morning,  fasting,  followed  in  2  honra 
by  a  bolus  made  of  calomel  and  scammony,  of 
each  10  grs. ;  gamboge  6  or  7  grs.  (Pereira.) 
Heaven  help  the  man  who  8wa..owed  the  whole 
of  this  bolus ;  for  it  would  certainly  assist  him  to 
the  grave ! 

EXTRACT  OF  MILLEFOIL.  Syn,  Ext. 
AcHiLLEJB  MiLLEPOLiL  From  the  achillea  mille- 
folium. As  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Astringent 
and  tonic. 

EXTRACT  OF  MIMOSA  BARK.  Imported 
from  New  Holland.  Said  to  be  much  superior  to 
oak  bark  for  tanning. 

EXTRACT  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  Ext. 
Mtrrha.     Prep.  (P.  Cod.)    As  extract  of  squills. 

EXTRACT  OF  MYRRH.  (AQUEOUS.) 
Syn,  Ext.  Mtrrha  Aquosum.  Prep.  Digest 
coarsely-powdered  myrrh  in  warm  water,  filter 
and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  NOSEGAY.  Syn.  Extrapp 
DE  Bouquet.  Prep.  Flowers  of  benzoin  1  drachm ; 
essence  of  ambergris  2  oz. ;  spirit  of  jasmine  and 
extract  of  violets,  of  each  1  pint ;  spirits  of  cassia, 
roses,  orange,  and  gillyflower,  of  each  ^  {nnt';  mix. 
A  most  delightful  perfume. 

EXTRACT  OF  NUX  VOMICA.  (ALCO- 
HOLIC.) Syn.  Ext.  Nucib  Vomica,  (P.  E.  and 
D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.)  Nux  vomica,  rasped,  Jviij  ; 
jproo/ spirit  3^  pints ;  make  a  tincture,  express  the 
liquid,  filter,  distil  off  most  of  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate. 

II.  (P.  E.)  By  percolation,  or  boilmg  with  ree- 
iified  spirit. 

III.  (P.  Cod.)  As  extract  of  squills. 
Remarks.  This  extract  consists  of  impure  igas- 

urate  of  strychnia,  and  is  exhibited  in  similar  cases 
to  that  alkaloid.  Dose.  ^  gr.  gradually  increased  to 
2  or  3  grs.     It  is  very  poisonous. 

EXTRACT  OF  OAK  BARK.  Syn.  Ext. 
QuERctis.    Ext.  Corticis  QuERc(ts,  (P.  D.)    Eb- 

TRATTO    DELLA    QuERCiA,     (ItaU)         ExTRAIT   d'- 

EcoRCE  DE  Chetne,  {Fr.)  Prep.  By  evaporating 
an  aqueous  decoction.    Astringent.    Dose,  ^eB  ta 
3ij.    Seldom  used. 
EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM.    Syn,    Ext  Opn 
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(P.  R)  Ext.  Ofii  AauomiM,  (P.  D.)  Opium 
CoLATUK.  Ext.  Thebaicum,  (P.  L.  1720-1745.) 
Opium  purificatum,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ext.  Opii, 
(P.  L.  1809-1824.)  Ext.  Ofii  purificatum,  (P. 
L  1836.)  Extrait  d'Opium,  (Ft.)  Opiums-ex- 
trakt,  {Ger.)  Ebtratto  d'Oppio,  {ItaL)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Opium,  sliced,  Jxx ;  water  (temperate)  1 
gallon ;  macerate  in  a  little  of  the  water  for  12 
houn,  triturate  with  the  rest  added  gradually,  mi- 
til  perfectly  mixed,  allow  it  to  repose  to  deposite 
impurities,  decant,  strain,  and  evaporate. 

Remarks,  The  Edinburgh  formula  is  similar, 
but  tiio  Dublin  College  orders  boiling  water,  and 
the  exposure  of  the  infusion  for  two  days  to  the  air 
before  evaporation.  Good  opium  yields  from  60  to 
70}  of  its  weight  of  extract,  but  much  depends 
upon  the  variety  of  opium.  Dose,  ^  gr.  to  3  grs., 
as  an  anodyne,  sedative,  and  hypnotic.  It  is  less 
stimulant  than  ordinary  opium.  It  is  kept  both  in 
the  hard  and  soft  state.  A  solution  of  the  former, 
in  distilled  water,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  spirit 
to  keep  it,  forms  Battley's  liquor  opii  aedativus. 

EXTRACT  OF  OPIUM,  EXHAUSTED  OF 
NARCOTINE.  Syn,  Extractum  Opii  abwiue 
Narcotina.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Reduce  the  last 
extract  with  hot  water  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  cool,  and  agitate  with  repeated  portions  of 
ether,  then  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 

Remarks.  The  above  form  was  first  proposed 
by  M.  RoL  ;uet,  in  182.1.  It  is  said  that  the  ex- 
tract so  prepared  consists  entirely  of  impure  meco- 
niate  of  morphia,  gum,  and  extractive.  It  is  less 
exciting  than  the  last. 

EXTRACT  OF  OX-GALL.  Syiu  Ext.  Fel- 
us  BoviNi.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Strain  fresh  ox -gall, 
and  evaporate  n  a  water-bath. 

EXTRACT   OF  f  AREIRA    Syn.  Ext.  Pa- 

REIR2B,    (P.    L.    and    E.)      EbCT.    PAREIRil    BRAViB. 

Prep.  As  Extract  of  Dandelion,  from  the  root. 
Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  In  vesical  catarrh,  and  ob- 
structions of  the  urinary  organs. 

EXTRACT  OF  PEACH  BLOSSOMS.  Prep. 
Essence  of  lemon  1  oz. ;  pure  balsam  of  Peru  and 
essence  of  bitter  almonds,  of  each  1  dr. ;  bitter  al- 
monds 1^  lb.;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  3  pints; 
spirits  of  orange  flowers  1  pint ;  spirit  of  jasmine  \ 
pint ;  macerate.    Very  odorous. 

EXTRACT  OF  PEPPER.  Syn.  Ext.  Piperis 
MiiiRi.  Prep.  From  bruised  black  pepper  by  decoc- 
tion and  evaporation.  Stimulant.  Stronger  tasted 
than  pepper.    Sometimes  given  in  ague. 

EXTRACT  OF  POPPIES.  Syn.  Ext.  of 
White  Poppies.  Ext.  Papaveris,  (P.  L.  and  E.) 
Ext.  Papaveris  albi.  Ext.  Capitum  Papaveris 
SoMNiFERi.  Extrait  de  Pavot,  {Fr^  Prep. 
From  the  bruised  ripe  capsules  of  the  papaver  som- 
niferum,  (white  poppy  heads,)  without  the  seeds, 
as  Extract  of  Dandelion. 

Remarks.  The  medicinal  action  of  this  extract 
resembles  opium,  but  in  a  considerably  weaker  de- 
gree. It  is  less  prone  to  produce  headache  and  de- 
lirium. Dose.  2  grs.  to  9j.  It  is  usually  prepared 
by  the  large  manufacturers,  by  exhausting  the 
capsules,  by  coction  with  water ;  hence  the  infe- 
rior quality  of  the  extract  of  the  shops. 

EXTRACT  OF  PYROLA.  Syn.  Ext.  Py- 
.lu>iJB  Umbellatje.  Prep.  From  the  leaves,  as 
•Extract  of  Dandelion.     It  is  strongly  diuretic. 

EXTRACT  OF  QUASSIA.    Syn.    Ext. 


Quassia,  (P.  E.)  Ext.  QuAssiiS  Ligml  Prep 
From  the  wood,  (chips,)  as  Extract  of  Dandetioo. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  usually  prepared  by 
decoction,  and  is  principally  consumed  by  tte 
brewers,  who  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  bops 
The  wood  yields  about  5  or  6{  of  itp  weight  of  ex- 
tract The  bark  is  frequently  substituted  lor  the 
wood,  but  is  considerably  leas  bitter.  Dose.  5  tt 
15  grs. 

EXTRACT  OF  QUINCE  SEEDS  Hy^ 
Ext.  Ctdonia.  Ext.  Cyoonue  Skmikum.  Prep 
As  Extract  of  Dandelion. 

EXTRACT  OF  RHATANY.  Syn.  Err. 
Rhatania.  Ext.  Krameri2B,  (P.  EL  and  D.) 
Prep.  From  rhatany  root,  like  Extract  of  Dande- 
lion. 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  astringent  and  tonic. 
Dose.  10  grs.  to  3ij.  A  large  quantity  of  this  ex- 
tract, of  very  inferioi  (^uality,  is  imported  ixaoL 
Brazil,  &rC.  It  is  kept  in  two  states,  hard  tod 
soft :  the  former  resembles  kino,  and  is  often  sold 
for  it ;  the  latter  is  chiefly  consumed  by  the  mana- 
facturers  and  improvers  of  port  wine.  The  Edin- 
burgh College  evaporates  a  cold  infusion,  obtained 
by  percolation. 

EXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Extj 
RiijEi.  Extrait  de  Rhubarbe,  (Fr.)  Rhabar- 
BER-EXTRAKT,  (Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Rhnbarb 
(bruised  or  sliced)  Jxv ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  water 
7  pints ;  macerate  for  4  days,  with  a  gentle  beat, 
strain,  and  evaporate.  The  Dublin  form  is  simi- 
lar, but  the  Edinburgh  omits  the  spirit 

Remarks.  This  extract  is  usually  prepared  by 
decoction  from  inferior  and  damaged  rhnbaib, 
picked  out  from  the  chest  on  purpose ;  hence  the 
inferior  quality  of  the  extract  of  the  shops.  When 
made  of  good  Turkey,  or  even  East  India  rfan- 
barb,  it  is  a  very  valuable  preparation.  It  sboukl 
be  evaporated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  a  low  heat 
in  vacuo,  or  by  means  of  a  current  of  dry  air. 
Dose.  As  a  stomachic  5  to  10  grs. ;  as  a  puigatire 
10  grs.  to  Sss.  It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone.  By 
the  London  process,  good  rhubarb  yields  aboot 
half  its  weight  of  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  RHUBARB,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Ext,  Rhjei  compositum.  Prep.  (Prus.  Ph.) 
Extract  of  rhubarb  3iij  ;  extract  of  aloes,  and  soap 
of  jalap,  of  each  3j  ;  mix. 

EXTRACT  OF  RUE.  Syn,  Ext.  Rct* 
Ext.  Foliorum  Rutjb,  (P.  D.)  Ext.  Fouoroh 
RuTiB  Graveolentib.  Prep.  From  rue  leaves, 
like  Extract  of  Dandelion.  It  is  stomachic,  caN 
minative,  and  emmenagogue.  Dose.  10  to  20  gia 
twice  a  day.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  little  of  the  es- 
sential oil  to  the  extract,  just  before  taking  it  out 
of  the  evaporating-pan,  and  when  neariy  cold. 

EXTRACT  OF  SABADILLA,  (ALCO- 
HOLIC.)  Syn.  Ext.  of  Cebadilla.  Ext.  Sab- 
ADiLLJE  Alcoholicuu.  P^^P*  Evaporate  a  satu- 
rated tincture  of  the  seeds.  Uose.  ^  of  a  grain  ia 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  &c.     Poisonous. 

EXTRACT  OF  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Eit. 
Croci.  Polychroite.  Prep.  Infuse  hay-saffioB 
in  hot  water,  strain,  and  repeat  the  process  uatil 
it  ceases  to  give  color.  Used  principally  as  a  col- 
oring and  flavoring  substance  by  cooks,  confec- 
tioners, wine  and  cordial  brewers,  Slc 

EXTRACT  OF  SAMBUCUS  NIGRA 
Syn.  Eldea  Roir.    Ext.  Sahbdci.    Prep,  t  (P 
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L 17880  "Hie  ezpreased  and  deparated  juice  of 
cUer  bexries,  evaporated  to  the  conriBtence  of 
Lney* 

IL  (P.  £.  1744.)  Add  to  the  above  )  of  sa- 
pi. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
EZT.  SARSAPARILLiK,  (P.  D.  &  P.  L.  1809  &  1824.) 
Ext.  SARZiB,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Eztrait  dx  Saub- 
FAKEiLLB,  (Fr.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  From  saiBaparilla 
root,  sJiced,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  The  direc- 
tkns  of  the  Dublin  Ph.  are  the  same  as  for  the 
other  simple  extraet&  For  the  method  of  man- 
iging  this  process  on  the  large  scale,  see  Decoc- 
tion OF  SARSAPARruLA.  Dosc,  10  giB.  to  3j,  In 
pill,  or  dissolved  in  water,  or  decoction  of  sana- 
Mrilla. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (FLU- 
ID.) Syn.  Ext.  Sarz2b  fluidum,  (P.  E.)  Ext. 
6ar8AparilljB  fluidum,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Sarsapa- 
nlla  root  lb.  j ;  water  9  or  10  pints.  Boil  for  1 
boor,  express  the  liquor,  and  repeat  the  process 
vith  iresh  water ;  mix  the  decoctions,  and  after 
defecation,  strain,  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence 
af  a  thin  sirup,  (P.  E. ;  "to  Jxxx"  P.  D.,)  and 
when  odd  add  enough  spirit  to  make  f  ^xvj,  (P. 
E;  "§ij  of  rectified  spirit*'  P.  D.)    See  Sarsa- 

fARILLA. 

EXTRACT  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Ext.  Sarz^b  comp.  Ext.  Sar- 
UTARiLLA  COUP.  There  is  no  form  for  this 
[preparation  in  the  Pharmacopoeias,  but  it  is  nev- 
ertheless in  immense  demand  in  the  wholesale 
tnule,  from  its  great  convenience  in  dispensing. 
3yj,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water,  form  a  similar 
preparation  to  the  Compound  Decoction  of  Sarsa- 
paiiita  of  the  London  College.  The  dose,  in  sub- 
stance, is  the  same  as  that  of  the  simple  extract 
The  following  formulae  are  employed  by  one  of  the 
wholesale  houses  that  does  largest  in  this  prepara- 
tion. 

L  Goaiacum  shavings,  from  which  the  small 
has  been  sifted,  30  lbs. ;  Italian  juice  24  lbs. ;  me- 
Kieoa  root  6  lb&  Boil  with  water  for  1  hour, 
strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  water  a 
tecand  and  a  third  time ;  mix  the  decoctions,  and 
allow  them  to  deposite  for  12  or  15  hours,  then  de- 
cant the  clear,  strain  through  flannel,  evaporate, 
and  when  the  consistence  of  treacle  is  reached, 
add  extract  of  sarsaparilla  9  lbs.;  continue  the 
evaporation,  and  just  before  removing  the  extract 
from  the  pan,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  essential 
oil  of  sassafras  2  drs.,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit 
1  quart  Prod.  About  45  lbs.,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  juice  employed.  This  produces  a 
very  ^owy  article  if  well  managed.  It  is  labelled 
Err.  SARZi^  comp.  The  pmduct  of  the  following 
Ibrmula  is  labelled  and  sent  out  as  Ext.  SARZiS 
co».  Opt. 

IL  As  the  last,  but  only  using  15  lbs.  of  juice, 
aad  that  Solazzi.     Prod.  About  35  lbs. 

Hemarke.  Each  of  the  above  extracts  of  sarsa- 
paitlla,  (simple,  fluid,  and  compound,)  when  of 
good  quality,  dissolves  in  water,  forming  a  deep 
nddish-brown  solution,  perfectly  transparent,  and 
depsiting  but  little  sediment,  even  by  standing 
■Mne  days.    See  Sarsaparilla. 

EXTRACT  OF  SAVINE.  Syn.  Ext.  Sa- 
KXM.  Ext.  Foliorum  Sabinjb.  J^rep.  (P.  L. 
1788.)    From  the  plant,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion. 
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Sometimes  prepared  in  small  quantities,  but  it  k 
very  seldom  asked  for.  It  is  usual  to  add  a  Httls 
essential  oil  of  savine  in  "  finishing  it  off,"  to  give 
it  an  odor  of  the  recent  herb. 

EXTRACT  OF  SCAMMONY.    Syn.  Resin 

OF  SCAMMONV.      ExT.  SCAMIIONIJ.     ExT.  SiVE  Rb- 

siNA  ScAMMONii,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Boil  finely -pow- 
dered scammony,  in  successive  portions  of  proof 
q)irit,  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  dissolved,  filter* 
and  distil  the  liquid  until  little  but  water  peases 
over ;  then  pour  off  the  remaining  water  from  the 
resin  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  wash  it  with 
successive  portions  of  hoiling  water ;  lastly,  dry  at 
a  temperature  under  240^  F.     (P.  E.) 

Remarks.  As  thus  prepared  it  is  translucent, 
brownish,  fusible,  and  combustible  ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  oil  of  turpentine.  It  may  be 
rendered  lohite  by  means  of  animal  charcoal.  It 
is  a  drastic  purgative.  Dobc.  8  to  12  grs.  "  When 
pure  or  virgin  scammony  can  be  procured,  it  ifl 
an  unnecessary  preparation."     (Perelra.) 

EXTRACT  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Ext.  Sen- 
na. Ext.  Foliorum  Cassi2b  Senn^e.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  By  percolation  with  temperate  water,  as 
Extract  of  Rhatany,  P.  E.  It  is  principally  used 
as  a  basis  for  purgative  pills.  When  prepared  by 
decoction  it  is  ueariy  inert. 

EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE,  (AQUEOUS.) 
Syn.  Ext.  Fdlioinis.  Ext.  Fuuginib  Aquosum. 
Prep.  Wood-soot  Jij ;  water  1  pint.  Boil  to  f  Jxvj, 
filter,  and  evaporate. 

EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE,  (ACETIC.)  Syn. 
Ext.  Fulioinis  Aceticum.  Prep.  Wood -soot  fij ; 
water  and  distilled  vinegar,  of  each,  i  pint  As 
last 

EXTRACT  OF  SPRUCE.  See  Essence  of 
Spruce. 

EXTRACT  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Ext.  Scil- 
LJE.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Squill  root,  dried,  lb.j  ;  proof 
spirit  lb.  iv.  Digest  for  some  days,  express  the  spi- 
rit, add  proof  spirit  lb.  ij,  again  macerate,  mix  the 
two  tinctures,  niter,  distil  ^  the  spirit,  and  evap- 
orate to  an  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  STRAMONIUM.  Syn. 
Ext.  or  Thornapple.  Ext.  Stramonii,  (P.,  L. 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Stramonium  seeds  Jxv ; 
boiling  distilled  water  1  gallon.  Macerate  for  4 
hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel,  then  take  out 
the  seeds,  bruise  them  in  a  stone  mortar,  return 
them  to  the  liquor  and  boil  to  one  half,  strain 
while  hot,  and  evaporate.  The  Dublin  fonn  is 
similar.    Prod.  About  12g.  (Barker.) 

II.  (P.  E.)  Rub  stramonium  seeds  (ground  in  a 
cofTee-mill)  to  a  thick  mass  with  proof  spirit,  put 
the  pulp  mto  a  percolator,  and  exhaust  it  of  solu- 
ble matter  by  transmitting  proof  spirit  through  it ; 
filter  the  tincture  thus  obtained,  and  evaporate. 
The  Paris  form  is  similar.  1  lb.  avoirdupois  of 
seeds  yields  about  2^  oz.  of  this  extract    (Recluz.) 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  this  extract  is 
prepared  by  expressing  the  juice  of  the  fresh 
herb,  boilmg  the  remainder  in  water,  mixing  the 
juice  and  decoction,  filtering  and  evaporating. 
1^  cwt  of  stramonium  yielded  37  lbs.  of  juice,  and 
this,  with  the  decoction,  gave  31  lbs.  of  extract 
(Gray.)  Stramonium  has  been  used  in  neuralgiat 
mania,  epilepsy,  &c.  Dose.  Of  the  extract  \  gr.r 
cautiously  and  gradually  increased  to  2  or  3  gi& 
It  is  inferior  to  Sie  tincture. 
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EXTRACT  OF  STYRAX.  Syn,  Ext.  of 
Storax.  Ext.  Sttracib,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Boil 
powdered  storax  in  snccessive  poitiona  of  rectified 
spirit  till  exhausted,  filter  the  mixed  tinctures,  dis- 
til off  the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  and  evaporate 
the  remainder  to  the  consistence  of  a  thin  extract 
(PE) 

EXTRACT  OF  TANZY.  Svru  Ext.  Tana- 
CBTi.  Prep.  From  the  herb,  as  Extract  of  Dan- 
delion. It  is  said  to  be  tonic,  stomachic,  anthel- 
mintic, emmenagogue,  and  febrifuge.  Dr.  Clark 
oays  that  in  Scotland  it  was  found  to  be  service- 
able in  various  cases  of  gout  The  infusion  is 
preferable. 

EXTRACT  OF  TEA.  Syn,  Ext.  Them. 
Pt^P*  Evaporate  an  infusion  of  any  of  the  rough- 
er kinds  of  black  tea.  Astringent  Has  been 
recommended  in  diarrhoea,  formed  mto  pills.  A 
hard  black-looking  substance,  smelling  and  tasting 
faintly  of  tea,  is  imported  under  the  same  name 
from  China. 

EXTRACT  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn,  Ext. 
VALERiANiB.  Prep..  From  valerian  root,  as  Ex- 
tract of  Dandelion,  but  in  a  covered  vessel.  It  is 
usual  to  add  to  tliis  extract  a  little  of  the  essential 
oil  of  valerian,  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of 
rectified  spirit,  just  before  removing  it  from  the 
evaporating  pan,  and  when  nearly  cold.  Dose. 
10  grs.  to  ^  dr.  Antispasmodic.  Valerian  yields 
about  40ft  of  soft  extract 

EXTRACT  OF  WALNUTS.  Syn,  Ext. 
Jdoulndis  immatdri.  Rob  diacarton  sine  Mel- 
lb.  Prep.  Evaporate  the  expressed  juice  of  un- 
ripe walnuts  to  a  soft  extract  Verniifuge.  Ta- 
ken in  cinnamon  water. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHITE  BRYONY.  Syn. 
Ext.  Radicis  BaYONiiK  ALSiB.  Prjsp.  From  the 
bruised  root,  as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Doae.  3j 
to  3j,  as  a  purgative,  diuretic,  and  enmienagogue. 
Once  a  common  remedy  in  asthma,  dropsy,  epi- 
lepsy, Slc. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHITE  HELLEBORE. 
Syn,  Ext.  Hellbbori  albi.  Prep.  As  Extract 
of  Dandelion;  from  the  root  Emetic  and  pur- 
gative. 

EXTRACT  OF  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn. 
Ext.  of  Bear's  Wbortleberrt.  Ext.  of  Bear- 
berry.  Ext.  Vym  Urbi,  (P.  L.)  From  the  leaves, 
as  Extract  of  Dandelion.  Dose.  5  to  15  grs., 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  ch^nic  diseases  of  the 
bladder  and  kidneys,  attended  with  increased  se- 
cretion of  mucus,  without  inflammation. 

EXTRACT  OF  WILD  LETTUCE.  Syn. 
Ext.  Lactuca  ViRoSiB.  Succus  spissatus  Lac- 
TUCM  ViRoas.  Prep.  From  strong-scented  wild 
lettuce,  as  the  last.  It  is  laxative  and  diuretic. 
Voee.  3  to  15  grs.,  in  dropsies. 

EXTRACT  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Ext. 
Absintiiii.  Ext.  Cacuminuh  Abbinthii.  Ext. 
ARTEMisiiB  Abbinthii,  (P.  D.)  Extrait  d* Ab- 
sinthe, (Fr.)  Estratto  Assenbo,  {Jtal.)  Wer- 
muth-extrakt,  {Oer.)  Prep.  As  the  other  simple 
extracts  of  the  Dublin  Pharmacopoeia.  (See  page 
288.)  Bitter  and  stomachic.  Dose.  10  grs.  to  3j, 
2  or  3  times  daily.  It  b  usual  to  add  a  few  drops 
of  oil  of  wormwood  to  the  extract  before  taking  it 
from  the  pan. 

EXTRACTS.  (In  Perfumery.)  These  are 
mostly  spirituous  solutions  of  the  essential  oils,  or 


odorous  principles  of  plants,  and  of'other  itftamm 
They  are '  generally  termed  Extraits  by  the  pRw 
fumers,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  who  commonly 
called  their  concentrated  perfumed  spirits  by  tbcl 
name.  See  Extract  of  Nosegat.'  Ext.ofPeacb- 
Espurra     E8sbngb&    Spirits,  &c 
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FALLTRANCK.  (Ger.,  from  fall,  a  fall,  ami 
/rancAr,  drink.)  i9yn.  Vulneraire  Suisse.  Esrcb 
VuLifERAiRB.  The  Suisse.  An  infusion,  or  tea, 
prepared  with  a  mixture  of  the  herbs  alcbemilla, 
creeping  bugloss,  betony,  periwinkle,  philoeella, 
golden  rod,  vervain,  artenuria,  mint,  and  veronica, 
gathered  among  the  Alps.  It  is  believed  to  be  o( 
great  efficacy  for  removing  the  efiects  of  falb  and 
blows. 

FARM.  (In  Agriculture.)  A  portion  of  land, 
with  suitable. buildings,  fences,  hedges,  and  other 
arrangements  necessary  for  its  cultivation,  and  the 
rearing  of  live  stock,  let  or  leased  to  the  occnpier 
for  a  valuable  consideration  termed  rent. 

FARMERY.  (In  Agriculture.)  Tliebaild- 
ings  and  yards  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  tnule 
or  occupation  of  the  fanner.  Ajnong  the  fint  an 
the  bams,  stables,  &c. ;  and  among  the  second  the 
principal  are  the  rick  yard,  yard  for  watering  life 
stock,  and  for  poultry,  &c  The  spot  and  build- 
ings constituting  the  farmery,  should  be  conve- 
niently and  centrally  situated,  for  the  porpoee  of 
abridging,  as  much  as  possible,  the  labor  of  cart- 
age to  and  from  the  more  remote  portions  of  the 
farm. 

FARMING.  (In  Agriculture.)  The  bnt- 
nees  of  the  farmer.  The  cultivation  of  lands  held 
on  lease,  or  for  a  valuable  consideration.  Under 
the  head  Agriculture  the  reader  has  been  pre* 
sented  with  a  compendious  general  outline  of  the 
history,  principles,  and  practice  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  rearing  live  stock,  which  constitute  the 
operations  of  farming;  the  present  article  wiD 
therefore  be  confined  to  a  short  notice  of  some  of 
the  details.  Our  remarks  may  be  conveniently 
distributed  under  the  divisions  of— iMrLEMEfn*- 
Preparation  of  Lands — Fertilization  or  tei 
Soil — CuLTfVATioN  of  Vegetables — Rearino  or 
Animals— and  the  Rotation  of  Crops. 

I.  On  the  perfection  of  agricultural  impUmenit 
and  machines  depends  much  of  the  improvemeDt 
of  which  this  art  is  susceptible.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal of  these  are  the  cart,  wagon,  and  wheel' 
barrow,  employed  for  the  purposes  of  tranqwrtatiwi; 
the  axe  and  saw,  employed  for  felling  and  cutting 
trees ;  the  shears  for  clipping  hedges ;  the  pUmgk 
for  turning  up  the  ground,  as  an  economical  and 
expeditious  substitute  for  the  spade ;  the  harrms 
for  pulverizing  the  soil  and  smoothing  its  surface : 
the  hoe  and  spade  for  planting,  weeding,  and  dig- 
ging ;  the  shovel,  for  removing  earth  and  other 
loose  substances,  as  in  carting,  clearing,  &c  ;  the 
drill,  a  machine  for  sowing  seed ;  and  the  eidtu 
vator,  a  similar  machine  employed  for  weeding, 
harrowing,  &c.  Most  of  the  preceding  are  need 
in  the  clearing  and  tillmg  of  land,  and  preserving 
it  in  a  proper  state ;  the  following  are  principally 
used  in  the  unmediate  collection  of  the  produce  or 
harvest,  and  its  preparation  for  the  market.  'His 
scythe  and  rake  are  employed  in  hay-roak'**!?,  the 
sickle  and  cradle  in  harvesting  com ;  the  ^*^  f"M 
thrashing,  and  *he  fan  for  winnowing  graii     ''^ 
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lenunii,  ber^motte,  and  turpentine,  of  the  latter* 
Hie  tenn  oil  is  also  applied  to  various  emnyreu* 
matte  products  of  the  dustillation  of  organic  bod- 
ies, and  to  several  unctuous  mixtures  in  perfumery 
and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  by  liqueuristes  to  their 
richer  cordials. 

OILS,  CX)RDIAL.  (/n  the  art  of  the  liqueur- 
iete.)  Dilute  aromatized  alcohol,  holding  in  sohi- 
tion  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  to  impart  an 
9ily  consistence.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
this  dasi  of  liqueurs : — 

On.  OP  Ckdrat.  {Crime  de  CSdrat.)  Spirit  of 
cedrat  1  quart ;  spirit  of  citron  1  pint ;  proof  spirit 
3  pints ;  lump  sugar  5  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  water  6 
pmts ;  mix,  allow  it  to  stand  together  for  a  week, 
then  filter  if  required  (See  Cokdials,  CalMKS, 
LiQOBUis,  Slc) 

OILS,  COMPOUND.  Syn.  Mixed  Oiia 
This  term  is  commonly  applied  to  various  mix- 
tores  of  oils  or  other  ingredientB  that  pooocon  an 
unctuous  appearance.  Where  not  otherwise  di- 
rected, they  are  prepared  by  simply  agitating  the 
ingredients  together,  and  after  a  sufnoient  time 
decanting  the  clear,  and  filtering  if  necessary. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  compound 

Oil.,  AcoiTSTic.  (Oleum  terebinthiiuB  aeoueti" 
cum.  Mr.  Maule.)  Almond  oil  3iv ;  oil  of  tur- 
pentbe  3ij ;  mix.     Used  for  deafness. 

Ouv  Bi^ACK.  Oil  of  tiupentiue  4  lbs. ;  rape  oil 
1  gallon ;  oil  of  vitriol  i  lb. ;  British  oil  i  lb. ;  mix 
well,  and  in  14  days  decant  the  clear. 

Oil,  BamsH.  {Common  oil  of  petre,  01,  pe- 
trm  vulgare.)  Oil  of  turpentine  2  lbs.;  Barba- 
does  tar  1  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  2  oz. ;  mix  well. 

Oil  of  CAMraoa.  (O/.  camphors  nitrieum, 
Fee.)  Nitric  acid  460  gn.;  camphor  300  grs.; 
dispolve  without  heat  and  decant  th^  oil. 

Oil,  Cahphoxatbo.  (Camphor  liniment,  lini- 
wnentum  camphone,  P.  L.  and  E.  OL  eampho^ 
ratum,  P.  D.)  Camphor  Jj ;  olive  oil  Jiv ;  dis- 
solve by  a  |rent]e  heat  Anodyne;  discutient; 
used  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c 

Oil,  CHABEAT^k  Oil  of  turpentine  3  parts; 
DippePs  Oil  1  part ;  mix  and  dirtil  3  parts.  Used 
m  tapeworm. 

Oil,  Darby's.  Oil  of  amber,  balsam  of  snlphnr, 
and  Barbadoes  tar,  equal  parts. 

Oil,  ExbtebJ  (OL  exceetrenee^  Green,  oil  3 
gallons ;  euphorbinm,  mustard  seed,  castor,  and 
paHitory,  of  each  bruised,  g ;  macerate  with  ooca- 
■onal  a^ntation  for  10  days,  and  strain. 

Oil,  TinufiTURB.  .  (OH  etain.  Mahogany  do.) 
linseed  oil  1  gallon ;  black  rosin  1  lb. ;  alkanet 
root  IS  oz.,  or  less ;  heat  together  i!mtil  sufficiently 
Dolored.  Some  persons  use  boiled  oil,  and  othen 
sdd  a  little  beeswax,  and  rose  pink. 

Oil,  Macassab.  Olive  oil  1  lb. ;  oiUi  of  oriffa- 
maa  and  rosemary,  of  each,  1  dr.;  mix.  UsedU> 
make  the  hair  grow  and  ourl. 

On^  MixBD.  (OL  mixta.)  Essences- of  beiga« 
noCte  and  lemons,  of  each,  |j ;  oib  of  lavender 
md  pimento,  of  each,  Jss ;  used  to  scedt  sal  vola- 
!fle  dropd,  smelling  bottles,  &c. 

Oii^  NeaVs  foot.  (Nerve  oiL  TVvtter's  do. 
3L  nertnnum,  Auxungia  pedum  tauru)  From 
leaf  ■  feet  and  tripe  by  boiling ;  doer  not  harden 
ij  age;  used  co  soften  leather  and  to  fry  Ctit- 


Oil,  Nbwmabsbt.  Oils  of  linseed,  taipentln6« 
and  St.  John*s  wort,  of  each,  3  lbs.;  oil  of  vitriol 
1  oz. ;  mix.    For  sprains  in  horses. 

Oils,  Nine.  (Mixed  oils.  OL  ex  omnibus.) 
Train  oil  1  gallon ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  oil 
of  bricks  and  amber,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  camphorated 
spirit  of  wine  10  oz. ;  Barbadoes  tar  2^  lbs. ;  oil 
of  vitriol  1  o«. ;  mix.     Used  by  farriers. 

Oil,  Phosphobatbo.  (OL  phosphoratum.)—!, 
(Ph.  Bor.)  Phosphorus  13  grs. ;  almond  oil  |j ;  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat  Doee.  5  to  10  drops  made 
into  an  eiQulsioiL— 3.  (Majendie.)  Phosphorus  2j ; 
almond  oil  |ij  ;  macerate  in  the  dark  for  14  days, 
and  scent  with  bergamotte.  Stronger  than  the 
former.  *«*  A  bottle  partly  filled  with  oil  satu- 
rated with  phosphorus,  will  emit  enough  light  in 
the  dark,  on. the  cork  being  taken  out,  to  see  the 
time  by  a  watch. 

Oil  fob  QurrrBBB.  Aquafortis  1  oz. ;  spirit  of 
wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  red 
precipitate  \  oz« ;  mix.     Used  by  farriers. 

Oil  or  Rosxs.  1.  Olive  oil  i  pint;  otto  of 
roses  J  to  1  dr. ;  mix. — 3.  To  tL^  .ast  add  oil  of 
rosemary  jr  ^-  Either  .iiay  be  colored  red  by 
steepmg  a  little  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  (with  heat) 
before  scenting  it  Used  for  the  hair. 
.  Oil,  Shavino.  Soft  soap  6  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon. 

Oil,  SHBLDBAXs'a  Nut  oil  1  pint;  ceruse  3 
oz.;  boil;  when  dissolved,  add  copal  varnish  1 
pint,  and  stir  till  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  evapo* 
rated.    Used  to  grind  colors  in>  to  brighten  them. 

Oil  or  SnxB.  (Factitious.)  1.  Oil  of  turpen- 
tme  3  pints ;  oil  of  lavender  1  pint ;  mix.  Used 
by  enamellers  to  mix  their  colors  in. — 2.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  gallon;  Barbadoes  tar  4  oz.;  alkanet 
root  3  oz. ;  digest  a  week.  Used  as  a  liiUment  for 
horses. 

OjLL,  ScfLPHUBATBD.  (OL  Sulphttrotum,)  (See 
Balsam  op  SuLraoB.) 

Oil,  Toqthachb.  (Toothache  Drops.)  1.  OUb 
of  origanum  and  doves,  of  each  f  3iij ;  camphor 
3j;  dissolve.— S.  To  the  last  add  creosote  3j.-^. 
Tinctures  of  pellitory  of  Spain  and  colchieum,  of 
each  ^ ;  creosote  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  3j ; 
mix.  Dropped  on  a  piecie  of  lint  and  stoffi^d  m  the 
tooth,  previously  wetted  with  the  drops  by  a  camel- 
hair  pencil. 

Oil,  Wbdel's.  (OL  Beaoardieum.)  Almond  oil 
§ij ;  camphor  3ij ;  essence  of  bergamot  3ss ;  alka 
net  root  to  color ;  mix. 

Oil,  Wobm.  (OL  Vermtfugum.)"-!.  (Chabert) 
Rectified  oil  of  turpentine  3iv ;  do.  animal  oil  3j ; 
mix.  To  be  followed  by  a  pnzgativew — ^3.  (For 
dogs.)  Turpentine  3  to  4  dr. ;  castor  oil  1  oz. ;  for 
Idoee. 

Oil,  WAT0iiM4KBB'a  Prepared  by  placing  a 
clean  strip  of  lead  in  a  small  white  glass  bottle 
filled  with  olive-  oil,  and  exposing  it  to  the  sun's  rays 
at  a  window  for, some  time,  till  a  curdy  matter 
ceases  to  deposite,  and  the  oil  has  become  quite 
lunpid  and  cdoriess.  Used  for  Ame  woi^;  does 
not  get  thick  by  age.    (See  Olzin.) 

OILS,  EMPYREUMATIC.  Oily  fluids  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  dktiUation  of  various  anunal  and 
vegetable  substances.  If  the  ingredients  an  of  a 
liquid  or  pasty  nature,  or  become  so  when  heated, 
they  aie  usually  mixed  with  about  twice  then: 
weJ^  of  MUdf  to  divide  them*  and  ihw  expose 
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them  more  effectually  to  the  aetion  bf  the  fire. 
They  are  purified  by  rectification,  either  alone  or 
along  with  water.  The  following  are  the  principal 
empyreumatic  oiU : — 

Animal  Oil.  {Empyreumatie  animal  oil  Dip* 
peVe  do.  OL  Animale.  Rectified  oU  of  harts- 
horn. O.  DippeliL  O.  eomft  eervi  Rectificatum.) 
Chiefly  obtained  as.  a  secondary  product  |n  the 
manufacture  of  boneblack;  fetid  black.  A  finer 
kind  is  made  by  slowly  distillmg  oil  of  hartshorn 
and  collectin|r  only  the  first  portion  that  comes 
over ;  pale  and  thin ;  discolored  by  light.  Anti- 
spasmodic, anodyne,  and  diaphoretie.  Vooe.  10  to 
30  drops  in  water. 

Oil  of  Benjamin,  (01.  Bentoinu)  From  the 
residuum  of  the  process  of  preparing  benzoic  acid. 
Used  to  make  mock  Russia  leather. . 

Birch  Oil.  {01.  Betula.)  From-  burch-bark, 
by  heating  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  oil  to  flow  through  into  another 
jar  sunk  in  the  ground  and  luted  to  it  Thick, 
balsamic,  odorous ;  chiefly  used  to  dress  Russia 
leather. 

Oil  of  Bonkb.  (OL  Ootium.)  Black,  fetid ;  pro- 
cured from  the  makers  of  boneblack :  used  to  make 
lampblack. 

Oil  of  Box.  (OL  Buxi.)  From  boxwood  with- 
out addition.     Resolvent 

Oil  of  Bricks.  (OL  Lateritium.)  From  olive 
oil  mixed  with  brickdust,  and  distilled  ;  resolvent, 
in  palsy  and  gout — Faetitioyko  oil  of  Bricks.  Lin- 
seed oil  1  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  harts- 
horn, or  bones,  and  Barbadoes  tar,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

Oil,  Coal.    (See  Naphtha.) 

Oil  of  Hartshorn.  (OL  Comu  Genu)  From 
harts'  horns,  by  distillation. 

Oil  of  Hemlock.  (Pyroconia.)  By  the  destruc- 
tive distillation  of  hemlock. 

Oil  of  Lbttucb.  (Empyreumatie.)  From  gar- 
den lettuce. 

Oil  of  Soot.  (OL  Fuliginis.)  "From  wood  soot ; 
fetid.     Used  in  epilepsy. 

Oil  of  Tar.  (Jeran.  OL  Pini  O.  Pini  Ru- 
brum.  O.  Tada.  O.  Picis  UqmdeB.)  From  tar ; 
feddisli ;  colorless  when  rectified  ;  soon  gets  thick. 
Used  as  an  application  to  ringworm ;  contains  cre- 
osote. 

OILS,  FIXED.  Syn.  Fat  OiLa  UNCTaous 
po.  H(7iLBS  GRASSES,  (Fr.)  FxTTB  Oble,  (Gcr.) 
Olba  rxpressa,  (Lot.)  Com^unds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (hydrocarbono,)  obtained 
from  the  organic  ki^gdom,^and  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed by  their  insipidity,  unctuosity,  insolubility  in 
water,  and  being  lighter  than  that  fluid.  Olive  oil, 
obtained  from  the  vegetable,  and  spermaceti  oil, 
from  the  animal  kingdom,  maybe  taken  as  types 
of  the  rest  The  fixed  oils  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
fruit  and  seeds  of  plants,  and  in  thin  membranous 
cells,  in  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  as  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &«. ;  but  the 
majority  aro  fluid,  except  when  considereUy  cool- 
ed)  when  they  separate  into  two  portiom  ;  the  one 
■olid,  consisting  mostly  of  stearine,  and  the  other 
liquid,  coimisting  chiefly  of  oleine. .  Noarty  all  the 
fixed  oils,  when  freely  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb 
oxygen,  and  either  gradually  harden,  or  become 
rancid     The  former  are  terned  drymg  oils,  and 


are  used  by  painters ;  the  latter  are  used  in  coak« 
ery,  for  mach^iery,  lamps,  Stc.  The  whole  of 
these  oils  suffer  decomposition  at  high  temperstons, 
yielding  various  hydrocarbons;  when  Buddenly 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  they  yield  a  gaseous  product, 
(oil  gas,)  which  is  used  for  illuminatioii.  It  is  on 
this  property  that  candles  and  lamps  furnish  thsir 
light  The  tallow  or  oil  is  first  converted  into  gsi 
in  the  pores  of  the  wick,  aii^.  this  gras,  immediately 
on  its  formation,  enters  into  combustion,  with  the 
production  of  heat  and  light  With  caustic  al- 
kalis and  water  the  fixed  oils  form  soap.  When 
some  of  theto  oils  are  absorbed  ,by  porous  bodio, 
and  thus  expose  a  vastly  increased  suzface  to  the 
au*,  they  absorb  oxygen  With  such  rapidity  as  to 
generate  a  considerable  degree  of  heat  Papa, 
tow,  cotton,  wool,  straw,  shavings,  &c.,  slightly 
Imbued  with  oil,  and  left  in  a  heap,  freely  exposed 
to  the  air  or  son,  will  often  spontaneoudy  inflaina 
In  this  way  many  extensive  fires  have  arisen.  The 
above  b  especially  the  case  with  Unseed,  ii7%  and 
olive  oils.  The  former  made  hito  a  paste  with  man- 
ganese, rapidly  becomes  hot,  and  ultimately  takes 
fire. 

Purification,  Several  fat  oils,  especially  wfaa 
recently  expressed,  are  purified  by  viok.-rt  agitatioB 
with  1  to  2}  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  when 
they  assume  a  greenish  color,  and  after  aboat  a 
fortnight,  deposite  a  coloring  matter  and  beeone 
paler,  and  bum  with  greater  brilliancy,  partiea- 
laily  if  well  washed  with  steam  or  hot  water,  and 
clarified  by  I'epose  or  filtration. — Another  meikoi 
is  to  mix  the  acid  with  hot  water,  and  to  Uov 
steam  through  the  mixture  for  some  time.  The 
above  are  generally  employed  for  the  glatimsi 
vegetable  oils. — Whale,  seal,  or  other  fieh  ml,  m 
best  purified  by  violent  agitation  with  hot  water  or 
steam,  by  placing  it  in  a  deep  vessel,  and  Moving 
steam  Into  it  at  the  bottom  for  some  time. — Anrtker 
method  is  to  agitate  it  with  a  hot  infusion  of  oak 
bark  to  remove  the  albumen  and  gelatin,  next  frith 
steam  and  hot  water,  and  then  to  filter  it  tluDOgb 
animal  charcoal. — Davidson  treats  whale  oil,  mA 
with  a  solution  of  tan,  next  with  water  and  chlo- 
ride of  Time,  and  then  With  dilute  snlphnrie  add 
and  warm  water. — ^A  very  good  method  is  to  agi* 
tate  the  oil  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitrid  and  cdm- 
mon  salt,  and  then  to  filter  it  through  charooaL— 
Olive,  ahnond,  castor,  rape,  nut,  linseed,  and  boos 
other  oils,  are  readily  bleached  by  exposure  to  tbs 
8un*s  rays  in  glass  bottles,  or  by  heating  them  in  a 
wood  or  tin  vessel  along  with  filtering  powder,  1 
to  2  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  (see  Powdbrs,)  s^gitatine  te 
some  time,  and  then  filtering  them.  Animal  ukar- 
coal  is  also  nsed  in  the  siime  way.  The  first 
method  is  commonly  employed  by  the  dru^|Mll 
and  colormen  to  whiten  their  castor  and  linssed 
oils;  and  the  second,  by  the  perfumexs  for  tlis 
preparation  of  their  Whttb  Almond  akd  OLin 
Oiu,  (OL  amygdala  album.  OL  oliva  aihum^ 
14  to  21  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  in  fine  weathtti 
is  usually  sufficient  for  castor  oil,  when  placed  in  t 
to  4  quart  pale  green  glass  bottles,  and  covered  hf 
gallipots  invertMl  over  them.  The  oil  should  W 
filtered  before  exposing  it  to  the  light,  as,  if  oi^- 
slightly  opefjiie,  it  does  not  bleach  weU.  AloMil 
and  olhre  oils  are  apt  to  acquire  a  slight  sulphons^ 
smell  when  treated  as  above ;  bat  this  may  li 
readily  rAnoved  by  filtratioa  through  m  little  i 
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ehftrooal,  or  by  washing  it  with  wann  water.  Not 
only  the  above,  but  all  other  oils,  may  be  rendered 
perfectly  colorlees  by  the  use  of  a  little  chromic 
acid,  or  by  a  mixture  of  a  mlation^of  bichromate 
of  potash  and  sufficient  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  ni- 
tiie  acid,  to  seize  on  all  the  alkali. — Mr.  Watt*s 
method  for  purifying  fats  and  qils  answers  admira- 
Uy  for  those  intended  for  illumination.  He  em- 
ploys a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  lit- 
tle nitric  acid  and  bichromate^of  potash,  and  some 
oxalic  acid,  which  are  added  to  the  oil  or  fat 
in  the  steaming  tub;  and  after  thorough- admix - 
tare,  by  blowing  steam  through  the  mass,  1  lb.  of 
itiDOg  nitric  acid  mixed  with  1  quart  of  water,  is 
added  for  every  ton  of  fat,  and  the  boiling  contin-, 
ned  for  half  an  hoiw ;  when  a  small  quantity  of 
naphtha  or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  miied  in,  and 
the  whole  is  finally  well  washed  with  water. — 
Rancid  oil  is  easily  purified  by  boiling  it  foe  15 
minutes  with  a  little  water  and  calcined  ma^esia, 
or  by  filtering  it  through  charcoal. 

Pttrilv,  The  purity  of  the  fixed  ojls  is  best  as- 
eertained  from  the  sp.  gr.,  and  by  the  odor  and 
taste.  If  pore  olive  oil  be  shaken  in  a  vial  only 
half  filled,  the  "  bead"  or  bubbles,  rapidly  disap- 
pear ;  but  if  adulterated  with  poppy  or  other  oil, 
they  continue  longer  before  they  buret — Olive  oil 
iaajso  eomplptely  solidified  when > cooled  by  ice; 
hot  poppy  oil  remains  partly  liquid,  even  when  it 
fonns  Jess  than  one-fourth  of  the  mass. — One  part 
of  nitrate  of  mercury  (prepared  by  dissolving  12 
parts  of  mercury  in  15  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1'36)  mixed  with  12  parts  of  pure  olive  oil,  and 
well  agitated  for  some  time,  will  form' a  solid  mass 
h&  24bouf8,  or  less ;  and  the  degree  of  hardness 
tfaos  assimied  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
purity  of  the  oil^—When  olive  oil  is  ^'carefully 
mixed  with  one-twelfth  part  of  its  volume  of  a  so^ 
iotipo  of  Jiv  of  mercury  in  f  Jviij,  3vj  of  nitric  acid 
■P^  gr.  1*500,  it  becomes  in  3  or  4  houn  like  a  firm 
bt,  without  any  separation  of  liquid  oil."  (P.  E.) 
—Almond  oil  is  frequently  adulterated  .with  poppy 
vr  nut  oil,  when  its  density  is  increased ;  or  by  rape 
d,  when  its  density  is  lessened. — Pure  castor  oil 
I  vlK>Uy  soluble  in  strong  alcohol 

Prep.  The  fixed  oil^,  except  where,  otherwise 
firected,  are  obtained  from  (he  bruised  or  ground 
ruit  or  seed,  by  means  of  powerful  pressure,  in 
crew  or  hydraulic  presses,  and  are  either  allowed 
0  clarify  themselves  by  subsidence,  or  are  filtered, 
t^  following  are  the  principal  Jixedot^s  met  with 
a  eonunerce,  or  which  are  objects  of  interest  or 
ilility:— 

Our  OP  AxjioNos.  {OUum  Amygdala,  P.  L. 
X  Amygdalarum,  P.  D.)  By  expression  from 
ilher  &tter  or  sweet  almonds,  usually  the  for- 
Mr;  sp.  gr.  0*916  to  0-9ia  Prod,  45%.  De- 
wlcent ;  emolliont 

Oil  or  BATSb  {Ol.  Laurinum,  O.  Latari) — 1. 
|y  expreasion  from  bay  berries ;  fluid,  in8ipi<L — ^2. 
ioiJed  Oil  of  Bay:  Butter  of  do.  Ol  Lauri 
^0bili9.  Do.  do.  Verum.)  From  bay  berries  by 
iBjng ;  jgreen,  buttery  ;  from  Italy. 
Oil,  Bckcb.  {Ol.  fagi.)  From  the  nuts  of 
gns  «9vatjca-;  sp.  gr.  0-9225  ;  clear,  keeps  well ;. 
«d  for  salaciB. 

Ou.  OP  Belladonna  Sbbdsl    Bland ;  used  for 
IBps  m  Swabia  and  Wurtemberg. 
<ta.  OP  Buf.    'OU  of  Beken.)    From  th»  aata 


of  Morittga  aptera ;  scentless,  coloriess ; .  keeps 
long  without  growing  rank.  By  standing,  it  sepa* 
rates  mto  two  parts,  one  of  which  freezes  with  dif* 
ficulty.   The  latter  is  used  in  perfumery. 

BoiLSD  Oil.  {Drying  Oil.  OL  Desiccativum.) 
— 1.  Nut  or  linseed  oil  1  gallon  ;  litharge  12  oz. ; 
sugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  1  oz. ;  sim- 
mer and  skim  until  a  pellicle  forms,  cool,  and  when 
settled  decant  the  clears — 2.  Oil  1  gallon ;  litharge 
12  to  16  oz. ;  as  lost — 3.  Old  nut. or  linseed  oil  1 
pint ;  litharge  3  oz. ;  mix,  agitate  occasionally  for 
10- days,  then  decant  the  clear.— 4.  Nut  oil  and 
water,  of  each  2  Mm.  ;  white  vitriol  2  oz. ;  boil  to 
drynesp. — 5.  Mix  pil  with  powdered  snow  or  ico> 
and  keep  it  for  2  months  without  thawing.  Used 
for  paints  when  wanted  to  dry  quickly. 

Oil,  CastoIL  {OU  Caotorei.  O.  Ricini,  P.  L. 
£.  D.)  The  best  {eold  dratbn)  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  shelled  and  crushed  iruit  (seeds)  in 
hemp  bags,  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  heating  the 
oil  thus  obtained  with  water  in  well-tinned  vessels 
till  the  water  boils,  and  the  albumen  and  gum 
separate  as  a  scum,  which  is  removed,  the  oil  fil- 
tered through  flannel,  and  put  into  canisters.  The 
commoner  kinds  are  prepared  by  gently  heating 
the  shelled  seeds,  and  pressing  them  While  hot 
Another  method  b  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  to 
boil  them  in  water,  when  the  floating  oil  is  skimmed 
off.  Sp.gr.  0*9611  to  0*969.  Prod.  25  to  30}. 
Chiefly  uMd  as  a  purgative.  Tiie  beet  is  imported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  square  tin  canisters.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  rape  oil ;  btit  this  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  dissolving  in  strong  alcohol, 
and  also  by  its  less  density.  Pure  castor  oil  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*820. 

Oil,  Goo's  LrrsR.  {OL  Aoelli.  O.  Jeeorio 
A^elli.  O.  Morrhu^B.  HuHe  de  Morue.)  Drains 
from  the  livers  of -eodfisb,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  beginning  to  putrefy.  Imported  from 
Newfoundland.-  Mr.  Donovan  reconunends  the 
fresh  liven  to  be  heated  to  192^,  and  then  presMd, 
and  the  oil  separated  from  the  water,  and  filtered. 
Brownbh  yellow.  Doee,  1  or  2  tablespo9nfuls  2 
or  3  times  a  day,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
&c.  It  contains  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  and 
bromine. 

Oil  op  Colza,  from  the  ieeds  of  brassica  cam- 
pestris  oleifera.  Sp.  gr.  0*9136.  Prod.  39} ;  bums 
well  m  lamps. 

Oil,  Croton.  {Ol  Crotonia,  P.  £.  O.'TiglU, 
P.  L.)  From  the  shelled  seed  of  croton  tiglium, 
(Molqcca  mins ;)  chiefly  imported  from  the  East 
IndiesL  Yellow  or  brownish ;  strongly  cathartic 
Dose.  1  drop. 

Oil,  CuoumEm.  From  the  seeds  of  cucurbita 
peipo  and  melapepo,  sp.  gr.  0*9231 ;  used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  GAansN  Spuucb.  {OL  LathyrisJ)  From 
the  seeds  of  euphorbia  lathyris ;  cathartic.    Dose, 

4  to  8  drops;    PnuL  42%.    Croton  oil,  mixed  with 

5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  nut  oil,  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

Oil,  Ginoiuc  {Botmo  Oil.  OL  8e$amL)  From 
the  seeds  of  sesamnm  orieataie  ;  used  in  salads,  and 
in  painting. 

Oil,  Hemp.  {OL  Cannahie.)  From  hemp  seedy 
vcazmabis  sativa.)  Mawkish;  used  for  frying, 
mixing  paints,  makine  soapy  dec.    Sp.  gr.  0*9276. 

Oil,  Lard.  {OL  Adipia.)  By  separating  tba 
oteme  from  the  fteamie  of  tord  by  maaiis  <3  hot 
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aleohol.  Largely  made  in  America,  where  aleo- 
hol  is  cheap. 

Oil,  Linhebd.  (OZ.  Lini,  P.  L.  E.  D.)— 1.  {Cold' 
drawn  Linseed  Oil.  OL  Lini  tine  igne.)  From 
the  seeds  of  ]inum  usitatisBum  et  perenne,  bruised 
or  crushed,  and  then  ground  and  pressed  without 
heat.  Pale,  insipid,  viscous ;  sp.  gr.  0*9347  ;  does 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  next  Prod,  18  to  20gd — 
2.  As  last,  but  at  a  steam  heat  of  200°  F.  Am- 
ber-colored. Prod,  22to27(.  Both  &re  drying 
and  cathartic.  Used  for  painting,  in  Tarnishes,  &c. 

Oil  op  Mack,  EZPaEssKp.  {Myristica  Adeps, 
P.  £.  OL  MyriaiiciB  ExpreMsttm,  P.  L.)  From 
nutmegs  beaten  to  a  paste,  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  pressed  between  heated  plates.  Orange- 
colored,  fragrant,  spicy ;  buttery  or  solid.  Prod, 
18  to  20).  When  the  last  has  poWn  discolored 
and  hard  by  age,  it  is  called  Banda  ooap,  (oLmaois 
in  masiiis.) 

Oil,  Mostard.  (OL  Sinapis,)  From  the  hulls 
of  black  mustard  seed  ;  viscid,  stimulant  Used  in 
rheumatLsm.  The  oib  from  sinapis  dichotoma, 
ramosa,  linensis,  glauca,  and  tori,  are  sweet,  and 
used  for  the  table  ;  sp.  gr.  0*9160.  Prod.  Black 
mustard  18), — white  or  yellow  do.  36^, 

Oil  or  Mtrtle.  {Myrteum,)  From  the  berries. 
Bntyraceous,  odorous. 

Oil,  Nettlb-trek.  From  the  seeds  of  celtis 
Australis.    Used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Nickaxu  From  guUandina  bonducella.  Irri- 
tant ;  used  in  convulsions  and  palsy. 

Oil,  Nut.-  {01.  Niicia.)  From  hasel  nuts, 
(oonglus  avellana.)  Pale,  drying ;  superior  to 
linseed  oil ;  sold  for  oils  of  ben  and  almonds  ;  sp. 
gr.  0-9260. 

Oil,Olive.  {Sweet  Oil.  Salad  Oil  OLOftva. 
OL  Olioarum.) — 1.  From  olives  by  cold  pressure, 
{virgin  otZ.)— ^2.  With  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
—S.  By  boiling  the  residuum  or  marc  in  waten 
—4.  By  allowing  the  bruised  fruit  to  ferment  be- 
fiire  pressing.  The  former  are  used  for  salads,  but 
the  last  two  for  lamps,  making  soap,  Sic, — Prov- 
ence Oil  (ol.  Provinciale)  is  the  most  esteemed ; 
Florence  and  Jjueca  OUe  ar^  also  of  very  fine 
quality ;  Genoa  Oil  comes  next,  and  then  Oalli' 
poU  Oil,  which  forms  the  mass  of  what  is  used  in 
Angland  ;  Sicily  Oil  is  inferior,  and  Spanieh  Oil 
the  worst  imported ;  sp.  gr.  0.9176.  Prod.  32). 
Sweet  Qil  dropping*  are  the  foots  or  depositee, 
and  the  drippinge ;  it  is  used  for  soap  and  ma- 
chinery.   (See  Oils,  Fixsn.) 

On.,  Palk.  {OL  Palma.  Palm  Butter.)  Sp. 
gr.  0^68.  Orange  or  red ;  butyraceous  ;  smells 
of  violets ;  unchanged  by  alkalis  ;  bleached  by  the 
solar  rays,  age,  exposal,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  chromic  acid.  Demulcent;  used  to  make 
soap,  candles,  and  ointments ;  for  the  latter  chiefly 
bcMuse  of  its  fine  color. 

Oil  or  Pine  Nuts.  {OL  Jfutie  PinL)  From 
■Ume-pine  kernels,  (pmus  pine^ ;)  tnferier.  Prod. 
30)w 

OiL|  PisTACHiA  Not.    Sweet ;  used  for  sakds. 

On.  or  Plum  Stoned  From  pranns  domestt- 
eus ;  sp.  gr.  0*9127.   Burned  in  lamps  in  Wurtem- 
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Vom.  {Oliete.  OL  Papaterie.)  From  the 
iofpapaversomnifennn;i^gr.0'9d43«   Used 
lor  salads,  in  pamtinflr,  and  for  meting  WNqp ;  dries 
aaAksspiweU;  soldlbr  «liiMbddL 


Oil,  Rape.  {OL  Rapa.)  From  braoaiea  naprfl 
and  campestris ;  sp.  gr.  0-9128  to  0^136.  Dries 
slowly,  makes  soft  soaps,  good  ointments,  but  bsd 
plasters ;  smokes  in  burnings — Summer  Rapeaeed 
Oil,  from  brassica  pneoox ;  np.  gr.  0-9139. 

Oil,  Pale  Rate.  {Refined  Rap€  OiL)  From 
common  rape  oil,  by  violent  agitation  with  3)  of 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  or  5)  of  water,  and  after  8  or 
10  days*  repose,  decanting  the  oil,  and  filtering 
through  flannel  or  felt  Used  for  lamps  and  blad- 
ing. 

Oil,  Seal.    (02.  Phoctt.)    Used  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Spermaceti.  {OL  CetaeeL)  From  the 
head  matter  of  the  fish ;  smells  little,  and  bans 
well ;  other  pale  fish  oils,  filtered  tlirough  char- 
coal, are  commonly  mixed  with  it,  or  eold  for  it 

Oil,  Walnut.  {OL  Nude  Juglandis.)  From 
Juglans  regta;  soon  gets  rank.  Used  to  make 
plasters  and  paints ;  dries  well ;  sp.  gr.  0*93601 
Prod*  50} ;  when  cold  drawn,  it  is  eaten  with 
salads. 

Oil,  Whale.  {Train  OiL  OL  CeUceum.) 
From  several  varieties  of  the  fish  ;  coarse,  stink- 
ing ;  sp.  gr.  0*9231.  Used  for  machines,  m  lamps, 
&C.    Tbe  southern  whale  oil  is  the  beet 

Oil  op  Wine  Stones.  From  the  seeds  of  grapes; 
sp.  gr.  0*9202 ;  bland,  emollient,  pale  yellow.  Fred. 
10  to  n%. 

Oil  of  Yelk  op  Eoqe.  {OL  Om.)  Fnnn  yelks 
of  ^SS^  boiled  or  fried  hard,  and  then  pressed ;  sr 
broken  up,  digested  in  hot  alcohol,  the  tincture  fil- 
tered, and  the  spirit  distilled  ofil  Commonly  used 
to  "  ^i7i"  quicksilver  on  the  Continent 

OILS.  {By  infueion.)  Syn.  Olsa  nvosi. 
Ol.  cocta.  These  are  generally  prepared  by 
either  digesting  or  gently  boiltng  the  ingredienti  in 
3  or  4  times  their  weight  of  olive  od  till  tiny 
become  dry  and  crisp,  when  they  are  either  press- 
ed or  drained  dry,  and  the  oil  either  filtered  or  al- 
lowed to  clarify  by  subsidence.  The  foflowiag 
are  the  principal  oils  that  are  prepared  by  ia- 
fusion  : — 

Oil  op  Bellabonna.  {OL  BeUadontM,  P. 
Cod.)     F^sh.  leaves  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  lb.  g. 

Oil  of  Chamomile.  {OL  Anikemidi*,  P.  Cod.) 
Leases  and  flowers  1  Ih ;  olive  oil  3  lbs. ;  as  last 

Oil  of  CANTHARinsa  {OL  cum  CaeUkaridiktnt 
P.  Cod.)  Powdered  flies  Jiv;  olive  oQ  Jzxxq; 
digest  6  hours  m  a  water-bath,  and  strain  wih 
pressure.    Stimulant 

Oil  op  Earthwoamk  {OL  lAmbrieerweCi 
From  earthworms. 

Oil,  Geeen.  {Green  Elder  OiL  OL  Viride. 
O.  Sambuei  viride.) — 1.  Green  elder  leaves  1  Ik ; 
olive  oil  1  quart ;  boil  till  the  leaves  are 
press  out  the  oil|  and  again  heat  it  tiH  it  tn 
green. — 2.  As  last,  but  by  maceratioa 
212^^—3.  Elder  leaves  1  cwt ;  imseed  oQ  3  e«t 
The  last  is  the  foftn  usually  employed  on  the 
large  scale.  It  is  generally  colored  with  venfigiii 
jl  lb.  to  the  cwt,  the  last  thing  before  potting  ft 
into  casks ;  as,  without  great  skill  and  tiranii 
quantity  of  leaves,  a  very  deep  green  color 
not  be  obtained.    The  ml  is  got  firom  the 


by  allowing  them  to  dnut  in  the  pan  or  boiaft 
(with  a  cock  at  the  bottom,)  and  well  h&H 
EmotUeat ;  osed  as  a  liniment 
Oil  op  Hemlock.    (OL  Conii,  P.  CmI)    A»W 
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ftwn  the  abovB  it  will  be  readily  seen,  that  by 
t  new  grouping  of  the  elements  of  grape-sugar, 
alcohol  and  carbonic  acid  are  produced,  without 
the  elements  of  the  body  which  excites  the  fer- 
mentatioa  taking  any  part  in  the  conversion. 

In  the  practical  production  and  proper  regulation 
of  the  ybous  fermentation  consists  the  art  of  the 
bewer,  wine  maker,  and  distiller.  The  circum- 
lUuices  most  favoraUe  to  this  fermentation,  are — 
a  etrtain  degree  of  warmth  and  a  sufficient  f  uan- 
Uty  of  active  ferment,  and  its  due  distribution 
(krough  the  liquor.  The  temperature  of  from  689 
to  77^  is  usually  regarded  as  most  propitious  for 
the  commencement  and  progress  of  fermentation, 
bat  it  has  been  ably  shown  by  Liebig,  that,  at  this 
temperature,  the  newly  formed  alcohol  slowly  un- 
dergoes the  acetous  fermentation,  fonning  vinegar, 
bjr  which  the  value  of  the  liquor  is  lessened.  This 
eonveraion  of  alcohol  into  vinegar  proceeds  most 
rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  95^  Fahr.,  and  grad- 
oally  becomes  more  languid,  until,  at  about  46° 
to  50^  Fahr.,  (8  to  10  C.,)  it  ceases  altogether, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  to 
tbnrh  oxygen  at  this  low  temperature  is  scarcely 
diminiBbed  in  a  perceptible  degree.  *'  It  is  there- 
foe  erident,  that  if  wort  (or  any  other  saccharine 
niotioo)  is  fermented  in  wide,  open,  shallow  ves- 
nia,  as  is  done  in  Bavaria,  which  afibrd  free  and 
onlimited  access  to  the  atmospheric  oxygen,  and 
tfaii  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature  does  not 
exceed  46<>  to  50®  Fahr.,  (8<»  to  10°  C.,)  a  separ- 
ation of  the  nitrc^enous  constituents,  i.  e.,  the  ex- 
dten  of  acidification,  takes  place  simultaneously 
on  the  surface,  and  within  the  whole  body  of  the 
fiquid."  (Liebig.)  By  this  method  wine  or  beer 
■obtained,  which  is  mvariably  far  superior  in  qual- 
ity to  that  fermented  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  quantity  of  the  ferment,  equally  with  the 
temperature  at  which  the  fermentation  is  con- 
ducted, materially  influences  the  quality  of  the 
molting  liquor.  We  have  already  noticed,  that 
the  most  perfect  wines  are  produced  from  "  must,** 
which  contains  the  proper  proportions  of  nitrogen- 
iied  matter  and  sugar  to  occasion  mutual  decom- 
position during  fermentation,  so  that  no  nitroge- 
BooB  constituents,  or  exciters  of  fermentation,  re- 
main m  the  liquor,  to  occasion  the  acidification  of 
the  newly.formed  alcohol.  When,  however,  either 
the  one  or  the  other  is  in  excess,  a  large  portion  of 
^  sugar  remains  undecomposed,  or  the  remain- 
ing ondecomposed  nitrogenous  matters  continue  to 
operate  the  same  eflfect  upon  the  alcohol  as  they 
prerioosly  did  upon  the  sugar,  but,  in  this  case, 
with  the  production  of  acetic  acid  instead  of  spirit 

"So  long  as  sugar  and  a  nitrogenous  substance, 
a  a  state  of  continuing  decomposition,  exist  side 
by  lide  in  a  fluid,  ferroentatkm  proceeds.  While 
Qiygen  is  excluded  both  these  processes  of  trans- 
^uiuation,  namely,  that  of  the  sugar  and  that  of 
the  nitrogenous  substance,  or  ferment,  complete 
themselves  side  by  side  and  lunit  each  other  mu- 
fo^y ;  so  that  if  the  transformation  of  the  sugar 
■  completed .  before  that  of  the  ferment,  as  hap- 
pens, for  example,  in  the  juice  of  grapes  poor  in 
ngv,  there  remains,  after  the  completion  of  the 
poceas  of  fermentation,  that  is,  after  the  resolution 
•f  the  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  a  con- 
■<|wafale  amount  of  nitrogenous  constituents,  re- 
^mug  the  same  properties  which  they  pomemtd 


in  the  juice  previous  to  fermentation.  Thb  does 
not  happen  with  the  juice  of  the  grapes  of  southern 
climates.  These  grapes  are  rich  in  sugar,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  this  substance  remains  un- 
decomposed after  all  nitrogenous  matters  have 
completely  separated  in  an  insoluble  state,  as  yeast 
Such,  wines  alter  very  little  when  exposed  to  the 
air ;  the  red  wines  of  this  kind,  however,  acidify, 
because  their  coloring  matter  is  of  ready  mutability, 
and  performs,  when  in  contact  with  the  air,  the 
part  of  the  nitrogenous  constituents. 

**  The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  grape-juice, 
which  remain  in  wine  after  fermentation,  or  those 
ferments  or  exciters  of  fermentation  m  the  sugar, 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  after  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  sugar,  are  the  exciting  causes 
0^  the  ensuing  process  of  the  acidification  of  the 
alcoQol."     (Liebig*s  Lectures.)  • 

It  is  obvious  that  the  vinous  fermentation  is  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  success,  when  the  whole, 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  saccharine  matter  is 
converted  into  alcohol,  and  all  those  substances 
that  tend  to  excite  acidification  are  thrown  down 
in  an  insoluble  form.  When  this  is  the  case,  the 
liquor  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited  period, 
and  will  rapidly  acquire  a  degree  of  maturity, 
which,  under  the  usual  circumstances,  occupies 
some  years.  To  produce  this  effect  in  practice, 
we  have  only  to  observe  that  the  ferment  and  su- 
gar are  present  in  the  proper  proportions,  and  to 
supply  the  deficiency  of  the  one  or  the  other  when 
thw  is  not  the  case.  The  nitro^nized  matters 
constituting  the  ferments  in  grape-juice,  and  vege- 
table juices  generally,  have  a  similar  composition 
to  that  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  caseiue  of  milk ;  and 
the  proportions  in  which  they  are  present  appear 
to  depend  not  only  upon  the  climate,  but  also  upon 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  vine  grows« 
"  The  amount  of  these  constituents  of  blood  pro- 
duced in  plants,  as  in  the  vine,  for  instance,  may 
be  increased  by  supplying  them  with  animal  ma- 
nures. Cow-dui|g  is  rich  in  alkalis,  which  exercise 
a  certain  influence  upon  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  saccharine  matter  produced  by  plants  ;  it  is  poor 
in  nitrogen  and  the  phosphates ;  that  is  to  say,  in 
substances  which  minister  to  the  formation  of  the 
constituents  of  blood.  The  excrements  of  man 
contain  but  a  small  amount  of  alkalis,  but  they 
act  especially  and  favorably  upon  the  production 
of  the  blood  constituents ;  or,  if  you  like  the  phra- 
seology better,  in  producing  ferments, — agents 
capable  of  exciting  fermentation  in  the  juices  of 
plants. 

**  It  may  therefore  be  easily  understood,  that  we 
can  exercise  a  most  decided  influence  upon  the 
quality  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  by  our  manner  of 
cultivation — ^by  a  judicious  choice  of  manure.  We 
may  rationally  improve  a  must,  rich  in  ferment, 
i.  e.  blood  constituents,  by  the  addition  of  sugar, 
and  it  is  a  matter  of  oerfect  indifference  that 
this  sugar  has  been  proaueed  in  the  organism  oj 
some  other  species  of  plant;  or  we  may  add  to 
the  expressed  juice  of  our  unripe  gropes,  ths 
dried  ripe  grapes  of  southern  clinus.  In  a  scien- 
tific point  of  view,  these  are  real  unprovemeuts 
which  have  nothing  in  them  very  recondite,  very 
difficult  of  comprehension,  or  objectionable ''  (lie* 
Im^  Lectures.) 

The  preceding  remarks  of  the  Uliistrious  chemist 
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of  GiesBon,  though  specially  alluding  to  the  juice 
of  grapes,  and  to  wines,  are  equally  applicable  to 
every  other  vegetable  juice  or  solution  employed 
in  the  production  of  fermented  liquors.  The  Brit- 
ish wine-maker,  who  employs  the  juice  of  fruits 
leas  saccharine,  and  fees  abundant  in  natural  fer- 
ment than  the  grape,  may  easily  supply  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  sugar  to  produce  a  liquor  equal  in 
strength  to  the  strongest  foreign  wine ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  he  may  add  such  a  proportion  of 
ferment,  if  any  is  required,  as  will  convert  the 
whole  of  this  sugar  into  alcohol,  which  he  may 
preserve  in  the  liquor  undecompoeed,  by  carrymg 
on  the  fermentation  at  a  temperatiu^  that  will 
oppose  its  acetitication  or  transformation  into  vine- 
gar. But  perhaps  no  kind  of  liquor  in  general  use 
would  be  more  improved  by  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  tftse  principles  than  cider.  We  have  al- 
ready noticed  the  careless  and  imperfect  way  in 
which  the  fermentation  of  apple-juice  is  usually 
conducted,  and  the  superiority  of  the  cider  of  one 
county  over  that  of  another ;  it  is  by  a  partial 
application  of  this  knowledge  m  the  one  case,  and 
its  neglect  in  the  other,  that  this  difference  exists. 

In  Uie  fermentation  of  malt  wort,  the  implication 
of  these  principles  has  been  productive  of  the  great- 
est advantages.  The  superiority  of  Bavarian 
beer,  which  is  brewed  on  the  above  plan,  over 
other  beer,  has  been  already  noticed  ;  and,  in  this 
country,  the  superior  quality  of  the  Scotch  and 
Burton  ales  {Ea9t  India)'Over  those  of  our  ordi- 
nary brewers  may  be  mamly  referred  to  the  low 
'Heat  of  the  fermentation,  and  the  employment  of 
a  proper  proportion  of  ferment,  (yeast) 

The  exact  quantity  of  yeast  required  to  produce 
the  entire  decomposition  of  the  sugar  in  wort  of 
any  given  gravity,  is  a  problem  which  can  scarce- 
ly be  correctly  solved,  from  the  varying  powers  of 
exciting  fermentation  possessed  by  different  sam- 
ples, dependent  upon  age,  &c.,  and  also  upon  the 
temperature  of  the  liquor  with  which  they  are  to  be 
mixed.  It  has  been  stated  that  a  quantity  of  yeast, 
whose  molocuU^  are  in  a  state  of  active  motion, 
equivalent  to  1^  parts  of  dried  yeast,  are  suffi- 
cient to  effect  the  perfect  fermentation  of  100  parts 
of  sugar ;  but  this  assertion  requires  confirmation. 
The  Scotch  ale  brewer  usually  employs  but  1  gal- 
lon of  yeast  to  every  240  gallons  of  wort,  of  the 
average  gravity  of  about  40  lbs.  per  barrel,  and 
never  adds  more  during  the  subsequent  parts  of  the 
process,  unless  absolutely  required.  In  England 
about  1  per  cent  of  yeast  is  the  usual  dose  for 
worts  of  the  ordinary  strength.  For  a  wort  of 
about  30  lbs.  per  barrel,  2  to  3  lbs.  of  yeast  are 
usually  employed.  An  excess  of  yeast  should  be 
avoided,  as  it  not  only  makes  the  fermentation 
proceed  too  rapidly  for  the  production  of  good  li- 
quor, but  also  greatly  increases  the  temperature  of 
the  wort,  and  renders  the  j)roce8s  leas  easily  con- 
trolled. 

In  the  brewing  of  beer,  the  complete  conversion 
of  the  sugar  into  alcohol  is  not  permitted  by  the 
brewer;  but  as  soon. as  the  daily  attenuation  of 
the  liquor  becomes  but  trifling,  it  is  *'  cleansed,**  to 
prevent  the  head  of  the  barm  mixing  with  the 
beer,  which  would  then  become  **  yeast^hitten.** 
In  worts  that  are  fermented  for  the  purpose  of 
distillation,  this  plan  is  not  adopted  ;  but  the  fer- 
mentation is  allowed  to  prooeed  until  the  whole  of 


the  matter  capable  of  convernon  into  sloohol  ha 
disappeared  fh>m  the  liquor,  when  it  is  submittsd 
to  the  stilL 

The  symptoms  of  a  perfect  fermentation  of  malt 
wort  have  been  thus  described  by  a  wiiter  a 
brewing. — 1.  A  cream-like  substance  forais  rooid 
the  edges  of  the  gyle  tun,  which  gradually  extendi 
itself,  and  ultimately  covers  the  whole  smfaeeof 
the  liquor.  2.  A  fine  curiy,  or  cauliflower-head, 
in  a  similar  way  extends  itself  over  the  surface, 
and  indicates  to  the  experienced  brewer  the  pnbk. 
ble  quality  of  the  fermentation.  3.  The  **  sUnuch^ 
or  vinous  odor,  is  next  evolved,  and  coDtinuei  to 
increase  with  the  attenuation  of  the  wort.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  this  odor  is  also  an  mdicatioBflf 
the  state  of  the  fermentation.  4.  The  caaliflowet- 
head  changes  or  rises  to  a  fine  "  roeh^  or  '*yMi- 
<y"  head,  and  ultimately  falls  down.  5.  In  tin 
stage  the  head  assumes  a  peculiar  yeasty  appear- 
ance, called  by  brewers  "  close-yeasty,**  and  the 
gas  is  evdved  in  sufficient  quantity  to  blow  up  lit- 
tle ** bells**  or  "bladders,**  which  immediately 
burst,  and  are  followed  by  others,  at  interrds  de- 
pending on  the  activity  and  forwardness  of  the 
fermentation.  These  bells  should  be  hiigfat  and 
clear ;  as,  if  they  appear  opaque  or  dirty,  there  ii 
something  the  matter  with  the  wort    (Black.) 

The  maturation  or  ripening  of  beer  and  wine 
by  age  depends  upon  the  slow  oonvenion  of  the 
sugar  into  alcohol  which  escaped  decompontioD  la 
the  gyle  tun,  or  fermenting  vessel.  This  cooTCf- 
sion  proceeds  most  perfectly  in  vessels  which  en- 
tirely exclude  the  air,  as  in  the  case  of  wine  in 
bottles ;  but  when  air  is  present,  it  is  usnally  a^ 
companied  by  slow  acetification.  This  is  the  eaae 
of  wine  in  casks ;  the  porosity  of  the  wood  allow- 
ing the  very  gradual  permeation  of  the  air.  Hence 
the  superiority  of  bottled  wine  over  draught  wat, 
or  that  which  has  matured  in  wood.  Good  wise, 
or  well-fermented  beer,  is  vastly  improved  bj  age, 
when  properiy  preserved ;  but  inferior  liquor,  or 
even  superior  liquor,  when  preserved  in  improper 
vessels  and  situations,  becomes  acidulous,  frooi  the 
convernon  of  its  alcohol  into  vinegar.  Tartness  or 
acidity  is  consequently  very  generally,  thoogh 
wrongly,  regarded  by  the  ignorant  as  a  agn  of  age 
in  liquor.  The  peculiar  change  by  which  ftr- 
mented  liquors  become  mature  or  ripe  by  age^  i> 
termed  the  "  insensible  fermentation,**  It  ia  the 
alcoholic  fermentation  impeded  by  the  presence  of 
the  already-formed  spirit  in  the  liquor,  and  by  the 
lownees  of  the  temperature. 

We  have  seen  that  other  products  berides  alce- 
hol  are  formed,  under  certain  circumstances,  du- 
ring the  fermentation  of  the  saccharine  sotutiont  of 
vegetables,  and  that  these  subetancea  lessen  die 
value  of  the  alcohol  with  which  they  are  associa- 
ted. The  principal  of  these  are  the  oils  which  pafl 
over  in  distillation  from  fermented  potato  and  gnii 
worts.  The  first  has  been  called  potato  spirit  tH 
fuseldl,  6bc ;  the  second  corn-spirit  oU,  oH%} 
grain,  &«.  According  to  Messrs.  Boweihaakt 
the  distillers,  quoted  by  Dr.  Pereira,  500  galhw 
of  com-cfpirit  yield  about  one  gallon  oi  oil  M 
the  above  oils  are  limpid  and  ooloriess,  and  pc*<* 
a  nauseous  odor  and  taste,  and  are  soluble  in  ^^^ 
alcohol  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  it  disBgree- 
able,  and  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  a  beveiafk 
These  peculiar  subrtanccs  abound  m  all  grain  ^lA 
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but  ooear  in  greater  qaantity  when  damaged  giain 
ji  employed  to  make  the  maah.  It  has  been  pro- 
poied  to  prevent,  or  at  least  to  lessen  the  prodac- 
tion  of  this  oil,  by  not  poshing  the  attenuation  of 
the  wort  too  far,  or  by  the  addition  of  a  certain 
quantity  of  tartaric  acid  or  bitartrate  of  potassa  to 
the  wort  before  sabmitting  it  to  fermentation.  The 
beet  means  of  depriving  spirits  of  these,  or  other 
nbstances  of  a  similar  natnre,  is  to  largely  dilate 
Uiem  with  water,  and  to  draw  them  over  at  a 
gentle  heat  Agitation  with  olive  oil,  decantation, 
ilatiott  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  re- 
distilJation  at  a  moderate  heat,  have  also  been  re- 
commended. An  excellent  method,  frequently 
adopted  to  purify  nauseous  whiskey  distilled  from 
6om-ipirit,  is  filtration  through  a  series  of  6  or  8 
TMeb,  filled  with  newly-humt  and  coaraely-pow- 
dered  charcoal.  This  plan  succeeds  perfectly  vrith 
moderately  diluted  spirits. 

On  (he  Continent  the  peculiar  taste  which  grain 
tnd  potato  oils  impart  to  spirit  is  termed  "fitseL" 
To  remove  this,  about  10  per  cent  of  common  vin- 
tigUi  and  a  very  little  sulphuric  acid  are  added, 
sad  well  mixed  by  agitation.  The  spirit  is  next 
allowed  to  repose  for  a  few  days,  and  then  distilled. 
A  iolation  of  chloride  of  Ihne  is  also  employed  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  in  the  same  way.  In  both 
the  above  cases,  a  species  of  ether  is  formed  which 
poMBws  a  very  agreeable  odor.  In  the  firstcase, 
icetate  of  oxide  of  amylol  is  |>roduced,  which  has 
ao  p.ea6ant  a  taste  and  smell  of  fruit,  that  <*  it  may 
be  employed  for  perfuming  apartments  and  making 
latifias."  The  chloride  of  amylol  haJB  also  a  pleas- 
ant ethereal  smell  and  taste.  The  aflinity  of  the 
jtydrated  oxide  of  amylol  (fuselSl)  for  acetic  acid 
■  BO  great,  that  they  readily  unite  without  the 
ioterrention  of  a  mineral  acid.  (Doebereiner.) 
Thu,  the  oil  of  vitriol  mentioned  above,  though 
always  used  in  practice,  might  be  omitted  without 
any  disadvantage. 

It  it  often  of  the  utmost  imporianee  to  breW' 
era,  wme-merchantt,  sugar-rejiners,  ^e.,  to  he 
^  to  leeeen  the  activity  of  the  vinous  fermenta" 
<ios,  or  to  stop  it  altogether t  or  to  prevent  its  ae- 
tution  to  sirups  or  saeoiuirine  and  vegetable 
fobttions.  The  nature  of  the  animallzed  matter 
finning  ferment,  the  presence  of  which  is  neces- 
sary to  fermentation,  will  readily  suggest  the  proper 
means  to  be  employed  in  such  cases.  Whatever 
will  still  the  motion  of  the  molecules  of  the  nitro- 
genous matter  forming  the  ferment,  will  render 
them  moperative  as  exciters  of  fermentation. 
Among  the  simplest  means  of  e^cting  this  object, 
Bnd  such  as  admit  of  easy  practical  application, 
Bay  be  mentioned  exposure  to  either  cold  or  heat. 
At  a  temperature  below  about  50^  F.,  the  acetous 
fiBnnentation  ceases  altogether,  and  the  alcoholic 
Hinsntation  proceeds  with  dimuiished  activity  as 
be  temperature  falls,  until  at  about  SS'^  F.  it  en- 
tiidy  ceasesL  In  like  manner,  the  rapid  increase 
tf  the  temperature  of  a  fermenting  liquid  will  ar- 
*»t  its  fermentation,  and  is  preferable  to  the  action 
if  eold,  as  it  is  of  easier  application,  and  perfectly 
indpitates  the  ferment  in  an  inert  state.  For  thm 
Poipossi  a  temperature  of  about  180  or  200^  is 
pteferable,  or  even  that  of  boiling  water  may  be 
employed  with  advantap.  In  practice,  fluids  are 
wmmonly  raised  to  their  boiling  point  for  this  pur- 
"   ^  or  are  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  water-bath, 
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(201^°  F.)  In  this  way  the  fermentation  of  sirupi 
and  vegetable  solutions  and  juices  is  usually  ar- 
rested in  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

Among  substances  that  may  be  added  t$ 
liquids  to  arrest  fermentation,  the  most  active 
are — the  volatile  oil  of  mustard,  coarsely-powdered 
mustard  seeds  or  pure  flour  of  mustard,  sulphurous 
acid  or  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur,  sulphuric 
acid,  sulphite  of  lime,  tinctme  of  catechu,  alcohol, 
strong  acetic  acid,  chlorate  of  potassa,  bruised 
horseradish,  gariic,  and  cloves,  and  their  essential 
oils,  and  all  the  other  volatile  oils  that  contain  sul- 
phur, and  most  of  the  salts  that  readily  part  with 
their  oxygen.  All  the  above  arrest  fermentation, 
and  render  yeast  inoperative,  and  they  poasess  this 
power  neariy  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand 
above.  In  practice,  mustard,  the  fumes  of  burn- 
ing sulphur,  and  sulphite  of  lime,  are  those  most 
adapted  for  beer,  cider,  wines,  sirups,  &c. ;  but 
some  of  the  others  are  occasionally  used,  though 
less  active.  For  arresting  or  preventing  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  vegetable  juices  and  solutions, 
and  the  medicated  sirups  employed  in  pharmacy, 
mustard  seed,  or  this  with  a  little  bruised  cloves, 
should  alone  be  used,  as  the  addition  of  acids  ot 
salts  would  lead  to  the  decomposition  of  their  ac- 
tive principles.  For  this  reason  such  liquids  should 
be  kept  in  a  sufiiciently  low  temperature  to  pre- 
vent fermcL  tation,  and  should  they  pass  into  that 
state,  it  should  be  preferably  arrested  by  the  appli- 
cation of  heat  or  cold,  as  above  explained.  (See 
Bread,  Beewinq,  Yeast,  &«.) 

3.  The  viscous  or  mucilaginous  fermentation^ 
is  that  peculiar  change  which  produces  the  "  ropi- 
ness"  of  wuie,  beer,  and  other  liquors,  l^is  spe- 
cies of  decomposition  is  exhibited  in  the  most  com- 
plete state,  when  the  juices  of  carrots,  onions, 
beet  roots,  &c,  are  fermented  at  a  temperature 
of  from  100°  to  120°  Fahr.  At  ordinary  temper- 
atures alcohol  is  formed,  but  m  this  case  the  sugar 
is  converted  into  mannite,  lactic  acid,  and  a  pecu- 
liar substance  which  is  precipitated  as  a  species  of 
slimy  mucilage  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  Weak 
solutions  of  sugar  (1  to  20)  boiled  with  yeast  or 
gluten,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of  fiom  85^ 
to  105°  Fahr.,  readily  pass  into  this  kind  of  fer- 
mentation, llie  best  means  of  arresting  thb  dis- 
position in  fermented  liquors,  is  the  addition  of  a 
little  alum  or  catechu,  dissolved  in  water,  or  an  in- 
fusion or  decoction  of  nut  galls.  A  small  quantity 
of  sulphurous  or  sulphuric  acid  will  produce  a  like 
effect  When  weak  sirups  are  attacked  in  this 
way,  the  best  remedy  is  to  heat  them  to  the  boil- 
ing point 

4.  The  acetous  fermentation,  or  the  production 
of  vinegar  by  the  oxidation  of  alcohol,  has  been 
already  briefly  touched  on,  under  the  head  Ace- 
TincATioN.  It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  this 
species  of  fermentation  differs  from  those  prevk>usiy 
noticed ;  for  whereas  they  are  capable  of  continu- 
ing in  vessels  without  access  of  air,  when  once 
excited,  this  is  immediately  stopped  when  the  air 
is  excluded,  and  under  brdinary  circumstances 
proceeds  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  proportionate  to 
the  amount  of  surface  exposed  to  the  action  of  at- 
mospheric oxygen.  It  also  difFers  from  the  alco 
hoUc  fermentation  by  the  products  being  formed, 
not  only  by  a  new  grouping  of  the  elements  of  the 
substance  nndeifomg  deoomp^tion,  but  by  mean*' 
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of  oxygen  not  pteviouflly  contained  in  that  sab- 
stance. 

PuTB  alcohol  diluted  with  water  does  not  acidify 
by  mere  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  but  when 
mixed  with  organic  matters,  as  in  the  state  it  ex- 
ists in  fermented  liquors,  it  readily  absorbs  oxygen, 
and  passes  into  vinegar.  This  change  takes  place 
most  rapidly  at  a  temperature  of  95®  Fahr.,  and 
gradually  lessens  in  activity  as  the  temperature 
falls,  until  at  about  50®  it  ceases  altogether.  The 
acetous  fermeutation  spontaneously  follows  the 
vinous  fermentation,  when  the  fermented  liquor  is 
left  exposed  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  some 
cases  the  two  fermentations  simultaneously  occur 
in  the  same  liquid ;  the  newly  formed  alcohol  pass- 
ing slowly  into  vinegar,  while  the  uudecdhiposed 
sugar  is  being  converted  into  alcohol.  From  the 
idmultaneous  existence  of  the  two  fermentations  in 
the  same  liquid,  some  perBons  who  have  only  im- 
perfectly investigated  the  subject,  have  been  led  to 
suf^Kise  that  the  saccharine  matter  is  capable  of 
direct  converaion  into  vinegar ;  but  the  falseness 
of  this  supposition  is  fully  demonstrated  by  careful 
observation. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Doeberemer  and 
E.  Davy,  1  equivalent,  or  46  parts  of  alcohol,  ab- 
sorb 4  equivalents,  or  32  parts  of  atmospheric  oxy- 
gen during  the  process  of  acetification,  and  hence 
are  formed  1  eq.  or  51  parts  of  dry  acetic  acid,  and 
3  eq.  or  27  parts  of  water ;  or,  which  is  th^  same 
thing,  1  eq.  or  60  parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and 
2  eq.  or  18  parts  of  water.  This  will  be  rendered 
familiar  by  reference  to  the  following  diagram : — 

1  eq.  of  dry  acetic  acid   .    .    .     :b  C4  H,  O, 

3  eq  bf  water as      Hj  0% 

1  eq.  of  alcohol  CiHaOi     >         CHO 

4  eq.  of  oxygen    .    .  O4    \    '    —  1^4  «•  Wf 

This  transformation  has  been  lately  shown  to 
result  from  the  oxidation  o{^  portion  of  the  hydro- 
gen of  the  alcohol,  forming  water  and  aldehyde, 
and  from  the  absorption  of  atmospheric  ogygen  by 
the  latterf  by  which  it  becomes  converted  into 
acetic  acid.  (Liebig.)  See  Acetification,  Acetic 
Acid,  and  Vinegar,  and  the  preceding  article  on 
the  Vinous  Fermentation. 

5.  Putrefactive  fermentation.    (See  Pcttrbfac* 

TION.)  . 

To  the  preceding  it  may  be  added,  that  if  a  little 
white  cheese  curd  be  mixed  with  a  solution  of  su- 
gar, and  the  mixture  be  preserved  at  from  76®  to 
-66®  Fahr.,  and  kept  neutral  with  chalk,  the  sugar 
will  entirely  disappear,  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  will  be  given  off,  and  a  considerable  amount 
.of  butyric  acid  will  be  found  in  the  fluid.  This  has 
4een  called  tha  '*  butyric  fermentation,'*  and  is 
nighly  interesting  and  hnportant,  from  the  explana- 
:tion  it  affords  of  the  production  of  fat  in  animals. 

FERRIC  ACID.  This  acid  has  only  been  ob- 
tained  combined  with  potassa,  forming  a  ferrate 
or  perferrate  of  that  alkali.  Fremy,  the  discov- 
erer of  this  new  compound,  prepared  it  by  calci- 
lung  a  mixture  of  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  potas- 
sium, or  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  potassa  and  oxide 
of  iron,  or  by  injectmg  nitre  on  iron  in  fine  powder, 
and  healed  to  redness  in  a  crucible.  The  foUow- 
mg  form,  4>ublished  by  Tronunsdorff,  will,  however, 
'be  found  more  convenient  and  certain : — Finely- 
{^▼oizad  iron .filiiqpB  2  dr.;  pulverized  saltpetia  4 


dr. ;  mix,  place  it  in  an  8  or  10  oz.  cradUe,  bMid 
to  a  glowing  red,  still  standing  on  nd-hot  cosb,  vai 
when  comUnation  takes  plac?  ca  one  wie,  riion 
by  the  evolution  of  light  and  white  fumes,  remon 
it  from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  the  deflagration  of  tlis 
mixture  has  ceased,  scrape  out  the  mass  on  tot 
cold  |riate,  by  means  of  an  iron  ipatula.  Tn 
PRODUCT  is  a  dark  reddish-black  mass,  faiam^t 
superb  cherry-red  solution  with  water,  wfaick 
quickly  undergoes  decomposition,  depodting  •» 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  evolving  pure  oxygen.  Itii 
the  substance  employed  by  Dr.  Fayeme  to  huf 
up  the  vitality  of  the  air  in  dtving-belb,  mmi- 
nected  with  the  atmosphere.  For  this  poipoie,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  drop  a  piece  occasionally  iili 
a  vessel  of  water. 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  IRON.    Svn,  Ht- 

DRO-FERRIOGTANATB  OF  IrON.      TuRNBVLI.'i  But. 

Prep,  Precipitate  a  solution  of  pr^to-snlphste  if 
iron  by  another  of  red  pruasiate  of  \  slash.  (Fer- 
ridcyanide  of  potasaium.) 

Remarks.  This  is  a  variety  of  Pnaaian  bfaie,  rf 
remarkaUy  beautiful  color,  and  may  be  diitia- 
guished  fit>m  the  ordinary  Proaaian  bine  of  cod- 
merce  by  its  action  on  the  yellow  prnsaate  of  pot- 
ash. When  boiled  m  a  solution  of  the  latter  it  ii 
decomposed,  a  portion  is  dissolved,  and  a  gray  ni- 
idue  remams. 

FERRIDCYANIDE  OF  FOTASSIUM. 
Syn.  Red  Frusbiate  op  Potash.  Htdeo-feixi»* 
cyanate  of  Potassa.  Red  Ferroctanidz  op  ?> 
TASsiuM.  Prep.  Pass  chlorine  gas  through  avny 
dilute  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potasstuui,  enpor- 
ate  it  when  the  oxidation  is  complete,  and  add  ta 
the  boiling  liquor,  when  it  b  near  its  crystalliuBg 
point,  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  potash ;  the  gnea 
substance  is  then  decomposed,  and  flocks  of  pem- 
ide  of  iron  separate,  it  is  very  easy  to  ofaaeiTetho 
moment  at  which  the  object  is  attamed,  and  em 
must  be  taken  not  to  add  too  much  potash,  beeaaa 
an  excess  of  it  would  convert  the  ferridcyanide  of 
potassium  into  ferrocyanide.  The  solution  is  to  bo 
filtered  hot  to  separate  the  peroxide  of  iron ;  it  poo- 
seases  a  deep  purplish  red  color,  is  to  be  cooled  voy 
slowly,  and  then  fine  crystals  of  the  salt  aia  alh 
tained.     (M.  PooMlt) 

FERRID-CYANOGEN.  A  compoand  finM^ 
by  treating  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  with  chlo- 
rine. It  unites  with  3  eq.  of  hydrogen,  foraiing  a 
tribasic  acid,  termed  hydro-ferrid  cyanic  acid. 

FERROCYANIC  ACID.  i^yn.  Ferrochtaiw 
Acid.  Htdro-fbrroctanic  Acid.  Prep,  t  Dio* 
solve  yellow  pntssiate  of  potash  in  water,  and  add 
a  solution  of  hydrosulphuret  of  baryta,  as  long  n 
a  precipitate  falls,  filter,  wash  the  powder  vith 
cold  water,  dry,  dissolve  100  parts  m  cold  water, 
add  30  parts  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  mis 
well,  and  after  repose  decant  the  clear.  (M.  P«> 
rett) 

II.  Diffuse  recently  precipitated  feirocytaidi 
of  lead  or  copper  through  water,  decompose  it  by 
passmg  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  thiwgk 
the  liquid,  and  filter.     (Benelius.) 

IIL  Agitate  with  ether  a  concentrated  aqoeov 
solution  of  ferrocyanic  acid  as  obtained  by  the  Ah 
composition  of  ferrocyanide  of  lead  by  meanf  of 
sulphuric  or  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  the  acid  flep•^ 
ates  unmediately,  and  may  be  obtained  by  filtia- 
tion;  thai  remarkable  separation  of  the  aeid  fi<« 
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the  water  which  holds  it  in  solution,  requires  but 
litt  e  ether.  If  the  solution  is  moderately  concen- 
tnted,  ihfi  whole  fortns  a  thick  mass  by  agitation, 
and  after  some  time  the  ferrocyanic  acid  suspend- 
ed in  the  ether  separates  from  the  water  saturated 
with  ether,  and  swims  on  the  surface.  The  water 
li  to  be  removed  by  a  pipette )  the  thick  mass  is  to 
be  pat  on  a  filter  and  washed  repeatedly  with  a  mix- 
ture of  alcohol  and  ether,  containing  a  conndera- 
tle  portion  of  the  latter ;  it  is  then  to  be  pressed 
lietween  the  folds  of  absorbent  paper  to  remove  the 
BHMBtare,  and  afterwards  to  be  perfectly  dried  over 
iniphuric  acid  in  the  air-pump. — 

Or  prepare  concentrated  solution  of  ferrocyanide 
of  potasBinm  with  boiled  water,  cool  without  con- 
tact with  the  air,  add  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  also  deprived  of  air,  and  agitate  with  ether  as 
before;  dissolve  the  separated  acid  m  alcohol,  to 
which  a  little  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added,  filter 
if  Dot  clear,  and  agitate  with  ether ;  the  separated 
arid  is  to  be  dried  as  before  described.    (M.  Pos- 

Kit) 

Remarks.  The  lemon-colored  solutions  obtained 
by  the  first  two  processes^  should  be  cautiously 
evaporated  over  sulphuric  acid,  in  vacuo,  when 
ferrocyanic  acid  will  be  obtained  under  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  mass.  By  the  last  method  it  is 
pncnred  m  the  state  of  a  white  powder,  frequently 
with  a  slight  blue  or  yellow  tint  This  acid  is  de- 
composed by  heat  and  moisture,  when  in  contact 
with  the  air.  With  the  metallic  oxides  it  forms  the 
compoonds  termed  ferrocyanides,  ferrocyanates, 
hydtofenocyanates,  or  prussiates.  The  insolubles, 
feiTDcyanides,  may  all  be  formed  by  the  mixture 
of  a  soluble  salt  of  the  metal  with  a  solution  of  the 
piMiate  of  potash.  (See  Prussian  Blub  and 
nrosiATE  OF  Potash.) 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  AMMONIUM.  5yn. 

HTOaO-PERROGTANATE      OF      AmMONIA.  FbRRO- 

CTAsiATE  OF  DO.  Prussiate  OF  DO.  Prep.  Digest 
femcyanide  of  lead  in  a  solution  of  8esquicar£)b- 
ite  of  ammonia  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter,  evaporate, 
aod  crystallize. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Prep. 
Digest  pure  Prussian  bliie  in  powder,  in  baryta  wa- 
ter. It  forms  efBorescent  prismatic  crystals  by 
evaporation.     Soluble  in  4i  parts  of  water. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  COPPER,  Syn. 
Fmwiate  op  Copper,  &c.  Prep.  Precipitate  a 
soliition  of  a  salt  of  copper  with  another  of  prus- 
■ate  of  potash  ;  collect  the  powder,  wash  it  with 
vater  and  dry.     Has  a  beautiful  reddish  brown 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  IRON  b  only  known 
in  the  double  ferrocyanides  of  iron. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Prus- 
BATK  OF  Lead,  &c.  Prep.  From  a  soluble  salt 
of  lead  by  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  prussiate  of 
potash.    A  yellowish  white  powder. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Prep. 
IWi  a  salt  of  mercury,  as  the  last.  A  white 
powder,  which  undergoes  decomposition  as  soon  as 
precipitated. 

FERROCYANIDE  OF  ZINC.  A  white 
iwwderprecji^ated  from  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  zhiCjby  anting  ferrocyanic  acid,  or  a  solution  of 
pnnsiate  of  potash.  The  latter  solution  also  pre- 
cipitates white  ncRROCTAMDES  from  solutions  of 
the  aaltft  of  sxlvea  and  Bismrrn,  a  greenish  tehite 


one  irom  those  of  nickel,  a  green  one  turning  red 
from  the  salts  of  cobalt,  and  a  white  one,  chang* 
ing  to  a  peaeh-eolor,  fVom  the  salts  of  the  pro- 
toxide of  manganese. 

FEVER.  Syn.  Fievre,  (PV.)  Febrib;  Pr- 
REXtA,  {Lat. ;  the  former  from  ferveoj  I  bum, 
whenee  the  English  word ;  the  latter  from  wp,  jSre.) 
The  name  of  an  extensive  and  important  class  of 
diseases,  one  of  the  most  general  symptoms  of 
which  is  an  increased  heat  of  the  body.  Fevers 
have  been  divided  by  noeologists  into  intermittentSt 
(intemiittentes,)  and  continued  fevers,  (continiisB.) 
The  first  of  these  are  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  agues,  and  the  latter  havd  been  divided  into 
synochat  or  inflammatory  fever ;  typhus,  putrid  or 
low  fever ;  and  synochus,  or  the  common  (Sontinued 
or  mixed  fever,  which  commences  with  symptoms 
allied  to  the  former,  but  terminates  with  those  of 
typhus.  The  terms  hectic,  nervous,  bilious,  in- 
flarnmatory,  &c.,  have  also  been  applied  to  partic- 
ular varieties  of  fever,  and  names  mdicative  of 
certain  cutaneous  appearances  connected  with 
them  have  been  given  to  others ;  as  scarlet  fever, 
yellow  fever,  &.C.,  from  the  color  of  the  skin  in 
those  diseases. 

The  usual  symptoms  of  incipient  fever  are  chilli- 
ness, quick  pulse,  hot  and  drv  skin,  languor,  de- 
pression of  spirits,  alternate  fits  of  shivering  and 
heat,  hurried  and  uneasy  respiration,  flying  pains 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  head,  back* 
and  Imns ;  loss  of  appetite,  nausea  or  vomiting ; 
dry  mouth,  furred  tongue,  costiveness,  urine  small 
in  quantity,  and  usually  of  a  deep  color,  &.c. 
When  any  of  these  symptoms  appear,  their  pro- 
gress may  often  be  arrested  by  the  timely  exhibi- 
tion of  an  emetic,  followed  by  a  saline  purgative, 
and  diaphoretics  ;  at  the  same  time  promoting  the 
action  of  these  remedies  by  a  low  diet  and  drink- 
ing copiously  of  diluents,  and  carefully  avoiding 
animal  food,  spirits,  fermented  liquors,  or  any  thing 
at  all  stimulant  Whenever  symptoms  of  fever  be- 
come established,  medical  advice  should  be  sought 
and  implicitly  followed. 

In  visiting  or  attending  persons  laboring  under 
fevers,  it  is  advisable  to  avoid  immediate  contact 
with  themselves  or  clothing,  or  standing  near  them 
in  such  a  position  as  to  inhale  their  breath,  or  the 
effluvia  evolved  (in  some  cases)  by  their  bodies ; 
and  when  remaining  for  some  time  in  the  apart- 
ment, it  is  preferable  to  sit  or  stand  near  the  fire- 
place, or  between  the  window  and  door,  as  in  such 
parts  ventilation  is  most  perfect.  The  greatest 
purifier  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  room  is  a  good  fire, 
because  it  occasions  a  continual  current  of  the  im- 
pure air  up  the  chimney,  and  a  corresponding  in- 
flux of  fresh  air  from  without  Chloride  of  lime, 
or  its  solution,  is  also  a  good  purifier  of  the  atmo- 
sphere of  a  sick  chamber,  but  should  not  be  used  ui 
quantity,  as  the  evolved  chlorine  might,  m  that 
case,  impede  the  respiration  of  the  patient  A  small 
quantity  of  the  powder  spread  on  a  flat  dish  or 
plate,  and  placed  on  the  chimney  piece,  and  a  like 
quantity  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  room,  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve  sufficient  chlorine  to  disinfect  the 
air  of  an  apartment  for  a  ^eek  or  longer.  The 
evolution  of  chlorine  is  promoted  by  occasionally 
renewing  the  exposed  surface,  by  stirring  it  with 
a  piece  of  stick,  and  after  it  becomes  scentless, 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  acid,  as  strong  tinegar. 
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or  spirits  of  s&ltB  or  oil  of  vitriol,  largely  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  advisable  to  avoid  entering  the 
room  of  a  patient  laboring  onder  contagious  dis- 
eases,  when  the  stomach  is  empty,  or  the  spirits 
depressed ;  and  it  has  been  recommended  to  clear 
the  mouth  of  the  saliva  immediately  after  quitting 
the  chamber. 

FIBRINE.  A  peculiar  proteine  substance, 
forming  the  coagulable  portion  of  fresh-drawn 
blood,  and  the  principal  constituent  of  the -mus- 
cular or  Peshy  parts  of  animals.  It  also  occurs 
in  vegetable  juices,  the  gluten  of  wheat,  and  in 
the  seeds  of  the  cereals  generally.  It  is  eminently 
nutritious,  and  capable  of  yielding  in  the  animal 
body,  albumen,  caserne,  and  the  tissues  derived 
from  them.  (Liebig.)  It  is  a  modification  of  pro- 
teine, and  as  mich  contains  in  itself  the  elements 
of  all  the  softer  portions  of  animals,  and  is  heiioe 
capable  of  supporting  life  without  the  addition  of 
any  other  alunent  This  is  what  no  other  sub- 
stances but  albumen  and  caseine  (also  modifica- 
tions of  proteine)  can  da 

FILICINA.  Syn.  Filicu.  A  peculiar  sub- 
stance,  possessing  alkaline  properties,  discovered 
by  Batso  in  the  niizomes  of  the  male  shield-fern, 
(Aspidlum  filix  mas.) 

FILTER.  Syn.  Filtaum,  (Lat)  Filtrk, 
(Fr.)    An  instrument  for  filtering  or  strainmg. 

FILTRATION.  Sym  Filtriebn,  (Oer,) 
Filtration,  (Fr.)  Filtratio,  {LaL,  from  fil- 
trum,  a  filter.)  The  separation  of  liquids  £rom 
substances  mechanically  suspended  in  them,  by 
passing  them  through  the  pores  of  media  suffi- 
ciently fine  to  retain  or  keep  back  the  solid  mat- 
ter. Filtration  is  one  of  the  most  common  and 
useful  chemico-mechanical  operations  of  the  arts, 
but  under  some  circumstances,  requires  consider- 
able address  for  its  successful  performance.  It  is 
usually  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  fluids 
from  feculence,  dirt,  and  other  foreign  matter,  and 
for  obtaining  them  in  a  clear  or  transparent  state ; 
but,  in  some  cases,  it  has  for  its  object  the  collec- 
tion of  the  suspended  substances,  as  precipitates, 
&«.,  and  in  others  both  these  intentions  are  com- 
bined. The  word  filtration  is  absolutely  synony- 
mous with  •trainings  but,  m  the  language  of  the 
laboratory,  the  former  is  usually  applied  to  the 
operation  of  rendering  liquids  transparent,  or  near- 
ly so,  by  passing  them  through  fine  media,  as  fil- 
tering  paper,  for  mstance ;  the  latter  to  the  mere 
separation  of  the  grosser  portion,  by  runnmg  them 
tlirough  coartB  media,  as  flannel,  horse-haur  cloth, 
&«.,  through  which  they  flow  with  considerable 
rapidity.  Filtration  is  distin|piished  from  clarifi- 
cation, by  the  former  removmg  the  solid  matter, 
or  cause  of  opacity  or  foulness,  by  mere  mechani- 
cal means,  whereas  the  latter  consists  in  tlie  clear- 
ing of  a  liquid  by  depuration,  or  the  subsidence  of 
the  suq>ended  substances  or  feces,  arising  from 
their  gravity  being  naturally  greater  than  ike  fluid 
with  which  they  are  mixed,  or  being  rendered  so 
by  the  application  of  heat,  or  the  ackUtion  of  some 
foreign  substance. 

The  apparatus,  vessels,  or  media,  employed  for 
filtratiou,  are  called  filters,  and  are  conmionly 
distinguished  from  9trainera  by  the  superior  fine- 
ness of  their  pores,  as  above  noticed. 
.  Both  strainers  and  filters  act  on  the  same  prin- 
0(ples  ae  the  common  sieve  on  powden ;  they  aU» 
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in  like  manner,  retain  or  hold  back  the 
matter,  but  pennit  the  liquid,  or  smaller  and  nun 
attenuated  particles  to  pass  through.  The  tem 
medium  has  been  applied  to  the  su&tance  thxM|^ 
thepores  of  which  the  liquid  percolatesi 

The  forms  of  filters,  anid  the  substances  of  vUek 
they  are  composed,  are  various,  and  depend  1901 
the  nature  of  the  liquids  for  which  they  an  in- 
tended. On  the  small  scale,  funnels  of  tia,  zioc, 
copper,  Wedgewood  ware,  earthenware,  ^am,  « 
porcelain,  are  commonly  employed 
as  the  containing  vessels.  (See  en- 
graving.) The  filtering  medium 
may  Iw  any  substance  of  a  sufii- 
ciently  spongy  or  porous  nature  to 
allow  of  the  free  percolation  of  the 
liquid,  and  whose  pores  are,  at  the 
same  time,  sufficiently  fine  to  ren- 
der it  limpid  or  transparent  Un- 
sized paper,  flannel,  linen,  calico,  cotton-wool,  felt, 
sand,  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  porous  atone  01 
earthenware,  and  numerous  other  substance*  of  a 
similar  kind,  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

For  many  liquids  that  easily  filter,  and  wiim 
suspended  matter  is  of  a  coarse  and  poroiu  aa- 
ture,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  place  a  littie  cotton 
wool  or  tow,  or  a  small  piece  of  sponge  in  ths 
neck  of  a  funnel,  ps  at  (a)  in  the  above  enfn- 
ving ;  but  such  materiab,  from  the  small  ezteat 
of  Uie  filtering  surface,  soon  get  choked  up.  Fi' 
ten  of  unsized  paper  are  well  suited  for  all  liqudi 
that  are  not  of  a  conceive  or  viscid 
nature,  and  are  universally  employed 
for  filtering  small  quautities  of  liquids 
in  the  laboratory.  A  piece  of  the 
paper  is  taken  of  a  size  proportionate 
to  the  quantity  of  the  substance  to 
be  filtered,  and  is  first  doubled  from 
comer  to  comer  into  a  triangle,  (see 
eng.,)  which  is  again  doulned  into 
a  smaller  triangle,  and  the  angular 
portion  of  the  margin  being  rounded 
off  with  a  pair  of  scissora,  constitutes 
a  paper  cone,  which  is  placed  on  a 
funnel,  and  nearly  filled  with  the  li- 
quid. A  piece  of  paper  so  cut,  when 
laid  flat  upon  a  table,  should  be  near- 
ly circular.  Another  method  of  form- 
ing a  paper  filter,  preferred  by  some 
persons,  is  to  double  the  paper  once,  as  abore,  (Mi 
fig.  3,)  and  then  to  fold  it  in  a  similar 
way  to  a  fan,  observing  so  to  open  it 
and  lay  it  on  the  funnel,  that  a  suffi- 
cient interval  be  left  between  the  two» 
to  permit  of  the  free  percolation  of  the 
liquid.  (See  eng.) 

To  promote  the  same  object,  a  funnel  should  biJ 
deeply  ribbed  inside,  or  small  rods  of  wood  tf 
glass,  or  pieces  of  straw,  or  quills,  should  be  placej 
between  it  and  the  paper.  The  neck  of  a  faiuMi 
should  also  be  deeply  ribbed  or  fluted  outade,  II 
permit  of  the  free  passage  of  the  air,  when  it  ' 
placed  in  a  narrow-mouthed  bottle  or  ^^^^ 
Without  thb  is  the  case,  the  filtration  will  pnom 
but  dowly,  and  the  filtered  liquid  will  be  drives  1^ 
the  outside  of  the  neck  of  the  funnel  by  the  co»> 
fined  air,  and  will  be  continually  hissing  and  Bo^^ 
ing  over  the  mouth  of  the  vesseL  The  hreW 
of  a  funneli  to  filter  well,  should  be  aboat  tbiM| 
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foaiths  of  its  -height,  reckonhig  Aom  the  throat  a.  I  is  often  convenient  for  sucking  off  the  water  fraiv 
When  deeper,  the  paper  is  liable  to  be  continually   small  quantities  of  precipitates. 


mptored  from  the  pressure  of  the  fluid ;  and  when 
MleweTf  filtration  proceeds  slowly,  and  an  un- 
neceasarily  large  surface  of  the  liquid  is  exposed 
to 'evaporation.  To  lessen  this  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, the  upper  edge  of  the  glass  is  frequently 
ground  perfectly  smooth,  and  a  piece  of  smooth 
pJate-glasB  is  laid  thereon.  When  paper  filters  are 
of  large  dimensions,  or  for  aqueous  fluids  that 
loften  the  texture  of  the  paper,  or  for  collecting 
Jwary  powders,  or  metallic  precipitates,  it  is  usual 
to  raj^rt  them  on  linen  or  calico,  to  prevent  their 
breaking.  This  is  best  done  by  foldUng  the  cloth 
up  with  the  paper,  and  cutting  the  filter  out  of  the 
two,  in  the  same  way  as  would  be  done  with 
doubled  paper,  observing  so  to,  place  it  in  the  fun- 
nel that  the  paper  and  calico  may  remain  close 
toflvther,  especially  towards  the  bottom. 
The  filtration  of  small  quantities  of  Kquids,  as 
in  chemical  experiments,  mfety  often 
be  conveniently  performed  by  mere- 
ly placing  the  paper  on  the  circular 
top  of  a  recipient,  as  in  the  engra- 
ving ;  or  on  a  ring  of  glas  or  earth- 
enware laid  on  the  top  of  any  suit- 
able vessel.  A  filter  of  this  kind 
that  will  hold  one  fluid  ounce,  will 
filter  many  ounces  of  some  liquids 
in  an  hour. 
Good  filtering  paper  should  contain  no  soluble 
matter,  and  should  not  give  more  than  ^J^  to  ^^ 
of  its  weight  of  ashes.  The  soluble  matter  may 
be  removed  by  washing  it,  first,  with  very  dHute 
ffluriatic  acid,  and  secondly,  with  distilled  water. 

For  filtering  a  larger  quantity  of  a  liquid  than 
can  be  conveniently  managed  with  a  funnel,  and 
also  for  substances  that  are  either  too 
viscid  or  too  much  loaded  with  fecu- 
lence to  allow  them  to  pass  freely 
through  paper,  conical  bags  made  of 
flannel,  felt,  twilled  cotton  oloth  or 
Canton  flannel,  Imen,  or  calico,  and 
suspended  to  iron  hooks  by  rings  or 
tapes,  are  conmionly  employed.  The 
first  two  of  the  above  substances  are 
preferable  for  saccharine,  mucilagi- 
nous, and  acidulous  liquids ;  the  third 
for  oily  ones ;  and  the  remainder  for 
tinctures,  weak  alkaline  lyes,  and  similar  solu- 
tiooB.  These  bags  have  the  disadvantage  of  suck- 
ing up  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  fluid  poured 
into  them,  and  are  therefore  objectionable,  except 
Sat  large  quantities,  or  when  continued  in  actual 
DM  as  filters  for  some  time.  On  the  large  scale, 
a  number  of  them  are  usually  worked  together, 
and  are  generally  enclosed  in  cases  to  prevent 
evaporation,  and  to  exclude  dirt  from  the  filtered 
liquor  that  trickles  down  their  outsides ;  some  of 
these  arrangements  will  be  noticed  farther  on. 

A  very  simple  mode  of  filtering  aqueous  fluids, 
which  ore  not  injured  by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  to 
draw  them  ofiT  from  one  vessel  to  an- 
other, by  means  ofa  number  of  threads 
cf  loosely  twisted  cotton  or  worsted,  ar- 
ranged in  the  form  of  a  B]rphon.  (See 
the  figure  in  the  margin.)  The  little 
cotton  rope  at  once  performs  the  oper- 
ations of  decantation  and  filtration.    This  method 


When  solid  substances,  as  porous  stone  or  earth* 
enware,  are  used  as  the  media  for  filtration,  ves- 
sels of  metal,  wood,  or  stoneware,  are  employed  to 
contain  them  and  the  supernatant  liquid.  In  theso 
cases,  the  filtering  medium  is  usually  arranged  as 
a  shelf  or  diaphragm,  and  divides  the  vessel  into 
two  compartments ;  the  upper  one  being  intended 
to  contain  the  dirty  liquid,  and  the  under  one  to 
receive  the  same  when  filtered.  Such  an  appara^ 
ttts  is  set  in  operation  by  merely  filling  the  upper 
chamber,  and  may  at  any  time  be  readily  cleaned 
out  by  reversing  it,  and  passing  clean  water  through 
it  in  an  opposite  direction.  When  pulverulent  sub- 
stances, as  9and,  coarsely-powdered  charcoal,  &c., 
axe  employed,  a  similar  arrangement  is  followed ; 
but  in  this  case,  the  shelf  or  cUaphragm  must  con- 
sist of  any  convenient  substance  pierced  with  nu- 
merous holes,  ovei  which  must  be  placed,  first  a 
stratum  of  coarse  pebbles>  next  some  of  a  finer 
description,  and  on  this  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
sand,  charcoal,  or  other  medium.  Over  the  whole 
should  be  placed  another  layer  of  pebbles,  or  a 
board  or  plate  of  metal  or  earthenware,  pierced 
with  a  number  of  holes,  to  allow  the  liquid  to  be 
poured  into  the  filter  without  disturbing  its  arrange^ 
ment.  Apparatus  of  tliis  kind  of  a  permanent  de- 
scription, and  arranged  for  filtering  large  quantities 
of  liquids,  are  properly  denommated  **  filtering 
machinee,** 

Among  the  liquids  usually  submitted  to  filtration, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  the  principal : 
water,  oile,  eirups,  tinctures,  vegetable  juices, 
infusions,  and  decoctions. 

The  water  of  our  wells  is  presented  by  nature 
ready  filtered  to  the  hand  of  man,  and  often  ex- 
hibits a  desirable  degree  of  transparency  and  pu- 
rity. It  acquires  this  state  by  percolating  through 
the  mineral  strata  of  the  earth,  which  deprive  it 
of  the  organic  matter  it  derives  from  the  soil  and 
subsoil,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  dissolves  a  por- 
tion of  the  saline  and  earthy  media  through  which 
it  passes,  and  hence  acquires  that  peculiar  "  hard- 
ness*' which  is  constantly  found  in  ^ring  water. 
On  the  large  scale,  this  natural  system  of  filtra- 
tion has  been  imitated  by  some  of  the  commercial 
companies  that  supply  our  cities  and  towns  with 
water.  Extensive  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  have 
been  employed,  with  variable  success,  as  the  filter- 
ing media,  and  were  it  not  that  filters  gradually 
loee  their  porosity  by  the  accumulation  of  tlie  re- 
tained matter  m  their  pores,  such  a  method  would 
be  excellent  But  the  great  expense  of  such  fil-. 
ters  precludes  the  possibility  of  frequently  cleanmg 
or  renewing  them,  by  which  means  they  can  alone 
be  kept  in  an  efficient  state.  A  filter  that  appears 
to  possess  the  advantages  of  bemg  easily  and 
cheaply  cleaned  when  dirty,  and  which  filters  wa- 
ter in  the  most  perfect  manner,  and  with  hnmense 
rapidity,  may  be  formed  by  placing  a  stratum  or 
sponge  between  two  perforated  metallic  plates, 
united  by  a  central  screw,  and  arranged  ia  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  of  the  sponge  being*  com- 
pressed to  any  required  degree.  Water,  under 
gentle  pressure,  flows  with  such  rapidity  through 
the  pores  of  compressed  sponge,  that  it  is  said  that 
a  few  square  feet  of  this  substance  will  perfectly 
filter  several  millionB  of  gallons  of  water  per  day 
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Tfiia  melbod  of  filtration  has  been  made  the  snb- 
(eet  of  a  patent,  aai  hai  been  favorably  Doticed 
1^  the  legulature. 

A  fen  baireli  or  hogaheada  of  water  ma;  be 
eanly  filtered  daily,  by  the  amuigeiaeat  repre- 
MQted  in  the  eograTuig. 
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ber  of  theea  douUe  bags  (from  1  to.  50  a  EO)  m 
coDDected,  witb  coireepoDding  holes,  in  the  boUoii 
of  B  block-tia,  or  tinned-coppei  cistern,  into  vhid] 
I  to  be  filtered  ia  poured.  The  mode  in  vhicfa 
these  bag)  are  fa^encd  to  the  cistern  u  of  the  nt- 
most  importance,  as  on  the  joint  being  cIoh  uJ 
Bseuie  depends  the  inlegrity  of  the  appanlmi 
Tbies  meihods  of  doine  this  are  fignnd  is  tkis 
engraving,  which,  with  the  leferencea.  wilt  eipliii 
themselves,  the  soiae  letteis  refeninglo  Jkbim 
parla  of  each- 


It  is  evident  that  when  water  '»  pooied  into  tht 
nn>er  portion  B,  of  a  veesel  so  amnged,  it  will 
■ink  Ihrough  the  filter  e,  and  pipe  d,  into  the  lowei 
chamber  C,  and  this  filtration  will  go  on  as  lon^ 

the  cock  t.  By  uniting  the  cock  t  with  a  tanli 
or  caska,  and  by  keeping  the  upper  portion  B  al- 
ways  full  by  means  of  a  balteoch,  a  considersbk 
quantity  of  water  may  be  thus  filtered.  The  ad. 
vantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  ths  tiller  e  can  b< 
always  readily  got  at,  and  easily  cleaned  or  re- 
newed. For  filtering  water  on  the  small  ecale.  oi 
for  domestic  uee,  alcairhazaa  or  porous  earthen- 
ware. filteriug-MoDe,  and  layers  of  sand  and  chat- 
aie  commonly  emplined  as  the  filtering  mc- 

dium.     The  filtering  power  of 

~^  the  first  two  may  be  greatly  in 
Creased  by  adopting  the  arrange' 
ment  represented  in  the  margin 
which  coneisis  in  making  th< 
diaphracm  of  the  shape  of  i 
'  disc,  (d,)  supporting  plates  ol 
the  same  material,  the  wholi 
It  one  piece.  The  platylithic  waler-fil 
h  are  formed  of  porous  stone  cut  on  thii 
a,  present  900  to  300  square  inches  of  filleriu) 
surface,  and  may  be  porchased  at  from  9(.  to  13a 
fid.  each.     They  are  perhaps  the  best  portaUe  fil- 


e  commonly 
a  slralum  of  sand, 
;  before,  however,  ha 
r  has  to  pav  Ihrougb 
rser  portion  of  the  is 


OiU   t 


filtered, 


I^ODolI  tealt,  through  col 
s^J  wool,  or  Dusiied  peper, 
~  ..  ranged  in  a  funnel ;  and 
-..t  the  large  seals,  through  l< 
s|  hagB,  made  of  twilled  cott 
f  £  cloth,  (Canton  flannel-)  Th 
>_?  bags  are  usually  made  ab 
j|  la  or  15  inches  in  diameter, 
!■.  and  from  4  to  8  feet  long,  (i 
|;  engraving,)  and  ore  enclos 
5  S  in  oollomless  casingB,  or  bn. 


inches  in  diameter,  for  the 
piuT«sB  of  condensing  a  great  eitent  of  filtering 
iDlface  hito  the  smallest  possible  space.    A  ~~ 


Ihe  l)Sl!  with  Iho  npjKT  and  flMd  p^ 
nel«™«  |>le»  of  ' '  '         '  -^^^'  -  -- 


Ikcrlinder,  Inoaely  1lnlB|Ibehcileliilb*<lt- 
H  wtakh  Uh  lop  of  in*  ba«  tt  Inwii,  l*iM 

plus  sbinsibi  dnS' 


The  second  ia  the  least  expennve,  and  certuilT 
the  most  convenient  method,  and  when  the  cylin- 
der i  fits  the  hole  closely,  (allowing  for  the  tajj  s 
as  safe,  oi  safer,  than  an  ordinary  screw- 

The  bags  are  surrounded  by  a  ivooden  Km 
furnished  with  doors  for  the  purpose  of  keepng  iJ 
the  dust,  and  the  bottom  of  the  apartmcLl  ii  hi- 
nished  with  large  steam-pipes,  by  which  e  propo 
temperature  may  be  kept  up  ui  cold  weather-  In 
praclicB  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  nnniba 
of  small  cislerns  at  work,  (say  50  or  100  gdons 
each,)  than  one  or  two  larger  ones ;  as  any  irei- 
dent  that  may  occur  Is  more  easily  remedied,  ftod 
(bat  without  stopping  the  whole  operalion- 

Wben  cotton  cloth  hags  are  employed  wilbotf 
being  criased,  or  enclosed  in  othen  of  cannn, 
they  shouhl  not  be  longer  than  about  3  or  4  feed 
and  not  wider  than  about  5  or  6  inches  when  filled 
When  larger  they  ore  dangerous. 

A  convenient  method  of  filtering  s  single  ai 
of  oil  is  to  insert  the  ppe  of 
one  of  Beart's  patent  filters 
into  the  cork-hole,  by  which 
means  the  whole  will  be  fil- 
tered as  drawn  off,  i 
any  trouble  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  The  filler  consists 
of  a  porous  bag  stretched  over 
a  perforated  metallic  vcrael, 
nearly  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  exterior  casing,  and  its 
edge  is  tightly  screwed  be- 
tween the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  Jstler,  so  u  M 
be  quite  water-tight.  The  cock  communiMWi 
with  the  interior  of  the  perforated  plate  aod  filler, 
and  the  supply-pipe  and  the  nterior-  By  tt» 
means  the  interior  chamber,  which  occupies  fin- 
sixths  of  the  vessel,  rapidly  fUla  wilh  fillsrwioa, 
full  u  long  as  any  liquor  remaim  1 
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the  oisk.  ThM  arrangement  in  also  well  adapted 
lo  the  filtration  of  wines,  beer»  cordials,  porter, 
and  vari^oB  other  liquors.  It  is  unequalled  in  sim- 
plicit3( 

The  filtration  ofrirups  is  now  generally  eflfect- 
ed  on  the  large  scale  by  passing  them  through  the 
*<  created  bag  filter'*  just  described.  On  the  small 
Kale,  as  by  confectionen  and  druggists,  they  are 
qraaliy  passed  through  conical  flannel  bags.  The 
filtration  of  ^hick  sirups  is,  however,  attended  with 
MOW  difficulty,  and  it  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to 
filter  tliem  in  a  somewhat  dilute  state,  and  after- 
vanlf  to  reduce  them  to  a  proper  consistence  by 
evaporation  in  clean  vessels  of  tinned  copper,  by 
■team  beat  Sirups,  when  filtered  in.  a  heated 
itate,  run  well  for  a  time,  but  the  pores  of  the  bag 
rapidly  get  choked,  from  the  thickening  of  the 
■mp  and  partial  crystallization  of  the  sugar,  oeca- 
■oned  by  the  evi^ration  of  the  aqueous  portion 
from  the  surface  of  the  bag.  This  may  be  par- 
tially prevented  by  enclosing  the  bag  in  a  metallic 
easing.  On  the  whole,  clarification  is  preferable 
Ibr  airupB  to  filtration,  on  the  small  scale.  They 
need  only  to  be  well  beaten  up  while  cold  with  a 
little  white  of  egg,  and  then  heated ;  a  scum  rises 
vfaich  most  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  con- 
Mtent,  and  the  akimming  continued  until  the 
Gqaid  becomes  dear.  Any  floating  portions  of 
Kom  that  may  have  escaped  notice  are  easily  re- 
moved by  running  the  sirup  through  a  coarse  flan- 
Bel  strainer,  while  hot  The  most  extensive  ap- 
plication of  the  process  of  filtration  in  the  arts  is  in 
the  refining  of  sugan. 

Tirxiures  and  dilute  epirite  are  usually  filtered 
through  bibulow  paper  placed  on  a  funnel,  or 
through  thin  and  fine  cotton  bags.  In  general, 
tinetmes  clarify  themselves  by  the  subsidence  of 
the  suspended  matter,  when  allowed  to  repose  for 
a  few  days.  Hence  it  is  the  bottoms  alone  that 
leqnire  filtering;  the  supernatant  clear  portion 
need  only  be  run  through  a  small  hair  sieve,  a 
piece  of  tow  or  cotton  placed  in  the  throat  of  a 
fimnel,  or  some  other  coarse  medium,  to  remove 
iny  floating  substances,  as  pieces  of  straw,  &c. 
Sprite  largely  loaded  with  essential  oil,  as  those 
01  rniwed,  &c.,  run  rapidly  through  paper  or  cali- 
co Vat  usually  require  the  addition  of  a  spoonful  or 
(wo  J  magnesia  before  they  will  flow  quite  clear. 
When  possible,  tinctures,  spfaits,  and  all  similar 
volatile  fluids,  are  better  cleared  by  subsidence  or 
darification  than  by  filtration,  as,  in  the  latter 
way,  a  portion  is  lost  by  evaporation. 

Fegeta^/ejuiees  should  be  allowed  to  deposits 
their  feculous  portion  before  filtration.  The  sn* 
pematant  liquid  will  then  be  often  quite  clear,  but 
if  not  so,  may  be  readily  filtered.  If  the  quantity 
be  small,  paper  supported  on  a  piece  of  coaree  cali- 
co pbced  on  a  funnel  is  the  best  medium ;  if  iB^rpi 
one  of  the  conical  bags  before  described.  The 
bottoms  from  which  the  clear  portion  has  been 
decanted,  should  be  placed  on  a  separate  filter,  or 
else  added  after  the  whole  of  the  latter  has  drain- 
ed through.  Vegetable  juices  are  often  rendered 
clear  by  simply  heating  them  to  about  180<>  or  200o 
Fahr.,  by  which  their  albumen  is  coagulated ;  they 
■re  also  frequently  clarified  by  the  addition  of  a 
Mb  white  of  egg  and  heat,  in  the  same  way  as 
■nips ;  but  many  of  them  (as  those  of  hemlock, 
Mbane,  aconite,  &c.}  are  mjured  by  heat,  and 


moat  consequently  be  filtered.  In  all  cases  they 
should  be  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible,  as 
they  rapidly  sufler  decomposition. 

Vegetable  infueione  and  decociione  may  be 
cleared  by  defecation  followed  by  filtration.  The 
conical  bags  of  flannel  before  described  are  usuaUy 
employed  for  this  purpose.  When  the  liquid  is  to 
be  evaporated  to  an  extract,  they  are  commoniT 
suspended  by  a  hook  over  the  evaporating  pan.  A 
convenient  method  of  straining  these  fluids  is  to 
stretch  the  square  of  flannel  on 
a  frame  or  *  horse,'  securing  it 
at  the  coroOrs  by  pieces  of 
string,  (see  eng.)  Such  a  firame 
may  be  laid  across  the  mouth 
of  a  pan,  and  is  more  easily  fed 
with  fresh  liquid  than  a  bag, 
whose  mouth  is  30  or  40  inches  higher.  The 
same  purpose  is  eflfected  by  laying  the  flannel 
across  the  mouth  of  a  coane  hahr  sieve.  The  con* 
eentrated  infueiorts  and  decoctions^  being  usually 
weak  tinctures,  may  be  filtered  in  the  same  way 
as  the  latter.  (See  tinetureet  above.)  Many 
vegetable  solutions,  that  fW>m  the  viscidity  of  the 
suspended  matter  can  scarcely  be  filtered,  may  be 
readily  clarified  with  white  of  egg  in  the  cold,  or 
pass  the  filter  rapidly,  if  a  very  email  quantity  of 
sulphuric,  or  other  strong  acid,  be  previously  add- 
ed.    (See  the  latter  part  of  the  article  Brewing.) 

Corrosive  liquids,  as  strong  acids,  are  filtered 
through  powdered  glas,  or  silicious  sand,  sup- 
ported on  pebbles  in  the  throat  of  a  glass  funnel, 
or  through  asbestos  placed  in  the  same  manner. 
Qiarcoal  has  also  been  employed  for  the  same 
purpose,  but  is  not  fit  for  some  acids.  Strong 
caustic  alkaline  lyes  are  also  filtered  through  pow- 
dered glass  or  sand.  Weak  alkaline  lyes  may  be 
filtered  through  fine  calico,  stretched  across  the 
mouth  of  a  funnel  Many  corrosive  liquids,  as 
liquor  of  potassa,  dec,  require  to  be  excluded  from 
the  air  during  filtration.  The  simplest 
apparatus  that  can  be  employed  for 
this  purpose  is  that  figured  in  the 
margin :  a  is  a  globular  bottle  fitted 
with  the  ground  stopper  d,  and  hav- 
ing a  perforated  neck  /  ground  to  the 
bottle  b  ;  tf  is  a  nnall  tube,  wrapped 
round  with  as  much  asbestos,  linen, 
or  calico  as  is  required  to  make  it  fit 
the  under-neck  of  the  bottle  through 
which  it  passes.  The  tube  c  may 
also  be  fixed  by  placing  pebbles  and 
powdered  glass  or  sand  round  it,  as 
before  described.  For  use,  the  solu- 
tion to  be  filtered  is  poured  into  the  bottle  a  nearly 
as  high  as  the  top  of  the  tube  r,  and  the  stopper 
plac^  in.  The  liquid  then  descends  uito  6,  and  a 
similar  quantity  of  air  passes  up  the  tube  into  a. 
The  liquor  potassm  P.  L.  may  be  always  obtained 
fine  by  depuration  and  filtering  tne  sediment  of 
lime  through  calico  fixed  across  the  mouth  of  a 
funnel. 

When  precipitates,  or  the  suspended  matter t  is 
the  object  of  the  filtration,  the  filter  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  powder  may  be  easily  separ- 
ated from  it  when  dry,  and  that  without  much 
loss.  Lmen  filters  are  for  this  reason  preferable 
for  large  quantities,  and  smooth  bibulous  paper  for 
small  ones.    The  powder  should  be  washed  dowB 
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the  BideB  of  the  filter,  and  collected,  by  means  of 
a  small  stream  of  water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom, 
and,  when  dry,  should  be  swept  off  the  paper  or 
doth  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  not  removed 
by  a  knife,  as  is  commonly  done,  unless  it  be  of  a 
Fery  adherent  kind. 

The  first  portion  of  liquid  that  runs  through  a 
filter  is  commonly  foul,  and  should  be  pumped 
back  or  returned  until  it  runs  clear,  when  it  may 
be  caught  in  a  proper  receiver.  In  many  cases, 
the  liquid  will  not  readily  become  transparent  by 
simply  passing  through  the  filter ;  hence  has  arisen 
the  use  of  filtering  powders,  substances  which  rap- 
idly choke  up  the  pores  of  the  media  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  make  the  fluid  pass  clear.  See 
Powder.  These  powders  should  not  be  in  too 
fine  a  state  of  division,  nor  used  in  large  quantities, 
as  they  then  wholly  choke  up  the  filter,  and  absorb 
a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid.  For  some  liquids, 
these  substances  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
decoloring  or  whitening  them.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  preferable,  first  to  pass  the  fluid  through  ^  layer 
of  the  substance  in  coarse  powder,  from  which  it 
will  run  but  slightly  contaminated  into  the  filters ; 
or,  if  the  substance  be  mixed  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  liquid,  to  pass  it  through  some  coarser  me- 
dium, to  remove  the  cruder  portion  before  allowing 
it  to  rmi  into  the  filter.  Qranulated  animal  char- 
9oal  is  used,  according  to  the  first  method,  to  de- 
color sirup.^,  oils,  6lc  ;  and  filtering  powder  by  the 
second,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  color,  and  to 
clarify  castor  oil.  The  common  plan  of  mixmg 
large  quantities  of  filtering  powder  with  this  oil, 
and  throwing  the  ndiole  into  the  filter,  as  adopted 
by  the  druggists,  is  injudicious.  When  simple 
filtration  is  required,  it  is  better  to  use  but  little 
or  no  powder,  and  to  continue  retumii^  the  oil 
that  runs  through  until  it  filteis  quite  clear.  By 
this  plan  the  same  filters  may  be  used  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  work  well ; 
but  by  the  usual  method,  they  rapidly  decline  in 
power,  and  soon  scarcely  deliver  their  contents  at 

all. 

It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  render  a  filtor 
self-acting,  or  to  constract  it  in  such  a  way  that 
it  may  feed  itself,  so  that  it  may  continue  full  and 
at  work  withoiU  the  constant  attention  of  the  oper- 
ator. On  the  email  ecale,  this 
raa>'  be  readily  effected  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  fountain 
lamp,  (see  eng. ;)  and  on  the 
large  ecale,  by  placing  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  unnltered  li- 
quid on  a  higher  level  than  the 
filter,  and  by  having  the  end  6f 
the  supply-pipe  fitted  with  a 
ballcock,  to  keep  the  liquid  in 
the  filter  constantly  at  the  same 
height 

The  rapidity  of  filtration  depends  upon  the  po- 
Toeity  of  the  filtering  mediv!mr-~the  extent  of  fil- 
tering surface — the  relative  viscidity  or  limpid' 
ness  of  the  filtering  liquid^  and  the  porosity  and 
fineness  of  the  su^tances  it  holds  in  suspension. 
The  most  eflicient  filter  is  produced,  when  the 
first  two  are  so  graduated  to  the  latter,  that  the 
liquid  filters  vapidly,  and  is  rendered  perfectly 
transparent. 

To  the  pn»jeding  causes  that  influence  filtrat':^ 
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may  bo  added  the  pressure  or  force  by  which  tbi 
liquid  is  impelled  through  the  pores  of  the  fitter 
In  the  common  method  of  filtraticm  no  preBRue  ii 
exerted  beyond  that  of  the  weight  of  the  cdoinii  of 
the  liquid  resting  on  the  filtenng  medium,  bot  ii 
same  cases  adiHtional  preasure  is  employed.  Thb 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  npid 
filtration,  or  for  filtering  liquids  that,  from  liuir 
viscidity,  will  scarcely  pass  through  the  poreiil 
substances  sufficiently  fine  to  remove  their  fool- 
ness  tn  the  ordinary  way.  One  of  the  earned 
means  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  « to  in- 
crease the  height  of  the  column  of  the  fiHeiiag 
liquid.  ■  From  the  peculiar  properties  of  flQJds,  b^ 
which  they  transmit  pressure  in  all  directioni,  thii 
column  need  not  be  of  equal  diameter  throo^lioat, 
but  may  be  conveniently  contracted  to  the  ne  of 
a  small  pipe,  as  in  the  accompanying  engnvii^ 
which  represents  a  small  filter  on  this  constnctioa 
at  work,  a  is  the  funnel  or  reservoir  of  fonl  liquid; 
b  a  small  pipe  conveying  the  liquid 
to  the  filter ;  e  c  a  chamber,  of  which 
the  upper  portion  d  is  filled  with  the 
descending  liquid,  and  the  lower  por- 
tion e  with  the  filtering  media ;  i  i 
are  screws  by  which  the  bottom  plate 
is  fastened  on;  which  plate  is  re- 
moved to  clean  out  or  renew  the  fil- 
ter. For  use,  the  cocks  k  and  I  are 
closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
funnel  a;  the  cock  k  is  next  opened, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  oock 
If  when  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
filtered  liquor  will  be  obtained  as 
long  as  any  fluid  remains  in  the  fun- 
nel a,  and  the  tube  6.  The  length 
of  tlie  latter  determines  the  degree 
of  pressure.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
pass  the  foul  liquid  through  a  hair 
sieve,  or  some  /Other  strainer,  to  remove  any  nb- 
stance  that  might  choke  up  the  pipe  b,  Ancthtf 
mode  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  air  from  the  receiving  veseel,  ai  m 
the  vacuum  filter ,  by  which  a  pressure  of  sbool 
14)  lbs.  to  the  inch  becomes  exerted  on  the  surfwe 
of  the  liquid  by  the  atmosphere.  The  vacuam  ii 
the  receivmg  vessel  may  be  produced  by  the  air- 
pump  or  by  steam.  (See  Congelation.)  A  com- 
moner method  of  applying  pressure  than  the  lait 
is  to  condense  the  air  over  the  surface  of  tlie  Uqsid 
by  means  of  a  foroing-pump,  or  by  sleam.  Oa 
the  small  scale,  pressure  may  be  applied  to  fittn- 
tion,  by  employing  a  syphon,  whose  i^orter  leg 
has  its  mouth  blown  into  the  shape  of  a  beO  a 
funnel,  over  which  filtering  paper  or  fine  calico 
may  be  stretched. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  filtration  is  not 
always  advantageous,  and  beyond  a  certain  limit, 
becomes  objectionable.  It  is  found  in  pracuoe 
that  fluids  uuder  pressure  teke  a  longer  period  to 
run  clear  than  without  pressure,  and  that  rupUiies 
of  the  media  more  frequently  teke  place  with  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Great  pressure  is  in  ao 
case  advantegeous. 

The  filters  ah^ady  noticed  are  those  that  act  by 
the  fluid  descending  through  the  media ;  but  in 
sbme  cases,  the  reverse  method  b  employed,  ana 
the  liquid  filters  upwards,  instead  of  dovmwardi 
These  are  called  ascending  filters,  and  areoftci 
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C&nUe  to  those  on  the  detcending  principle, 
aose  the  suipended  matters  that  require  removal 
by  filtration  usually  sink,  and  thus  a  portion  es- 
capes being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  filter. 
Tbey  are  also  more  convenient,  when  preosure  is 
employed.  Their  construction  depends  upon  the 
nttB  principles  as  the  common  filter,  and  merely 
requires  that  the  feeding  vessel  should  be  higher 
than  the  upper  surface  of  the  filtering  media. 
0U$  are  conveniently  filtered  in  this  way,  because 
of  their  little  specific  gravity.  By 
fixing  a  small  filter  on  thb  principle 
into  the  head  of  a  cask,  and  pouring 
in  water  through  a  funnel,  whose 
neck  reaches  neariy  to  ^e  bottom 
of  the  cask,  the  oil  will  float  up  and 
pass  the  filter,  leaving  the  sediment 
behmd.  In  cold  weather,  hot  wa- 
ter may  be  employed. 

t,  Cask  of  oil.  i,  Stand,  c,  Fmuiel  for  wafer,  d,  Filter. 

In  acme  cases,  the  upward  and  downward  sys- 
tems of  filtration  are  united  in  the  same  apparatus, 
and  this  method  is  advantageous  where  room  is 
an  object  For  this  purpose,  it  is  merely  neceesa- 
ly  to  connect  the  bottom  of  an  ascending  filter 
with  the  top  of  a  descending  one,  or  the  reverse ; 
the  proper  pressure  being  in  either  case  applied. 
(See  CLAaincATioN,  Dsfbcation,  dtc.) 

FININGS.  A  solution  of  gelatin,  o^ed  to  clar- 
ify  beer,  wine,  Sui, 

Prep.  Isinglass  (ordinary)  1  lb.;  stale  beer, 
eider,  or  vinegar,  3  or  4  pints.  Mix,  and  macerate 
mttfl  the  former  bec<HBes  gelatinous,  then  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  consistence  with  weak,  mild  beer, 
eider,  or  any  other  liquid  that  the  finings  are  in- 
tended for. 

Remarka.  A  pint,  or  more,  is  the  usual  dose 
for  a  barrel  of  beer  or  porter,  and  a  quart  for  a 
hogihead  of  wine.  (See  the  latter  part  of  the 
artlele  Brewing.) 

FIRE  EATING.  The  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  fire  is  given  to  the  skin,  by  frequently 
waifaing  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  add,  until  the 
part  becomes  sufiSiciently  callous.  It  is  safd  that 
the  following  mixture  is  very  efficacious :— dilute 
nlphuzic  acid  3  parts;  sal  ammoniac  1  part; 
juice  of  omons  2  parts;  mix.  It  is  the  acid,  how- 
ever, that  produces  the  eflect 

HREPROOF  STUCCa  Prep.  Moist  grav- 
elly earth,  (previously  washed,)  made  into  stucco 
with  the  following  composition: — pearlashes  2 
parts;  water  5  parts;  common  clay  1  part; 
mil. 

Remarks.  This  is  said  t<)  cost  about  Is.  6d.  per 
hundred  square  feet.  It  has  been  tried  on  a -large 
Kale  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  is  use^  for 
vood,  kc. 

FIRES.  Our  nottcs  of  this  subject  must  ne- 
oeanrily  be  limited,  for  want  of  space.  Fires  are 
hot  toe  frequently  said  to  arise  by  accident,  which 
■  merely  a  condensed  phrase,  equivalent  to  eare- 
ittntit  and  reckUmusB.  There  are  few  fires 
that  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  exer- 
on  of  common  prudence,  aind  a  vast  number  that 
^e  been  caused  by  negligence,  arising  from  sheer 
mnue.  As  familiar  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned, the  permitting  of  ipark»  to  fall  on  the 
pnaA  and  remain  Uieie,  without  extinguishing 
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them ;  carrying  a  naked  candle  into  rooms  eon* 
taining  inflammable  substances,  &c. 

Prev.  1.  Avoid  leaving  your  candle  burning  at 
the  side  of  your  bed,  but  place  it  on  a  table  or  the 
floor,  at  a  respectable  distance  from  any  article  of 
linen,  or  other  equally  inflammable  substancesu 
Rueh,  waXf  of  floating  light*  are  the  safest  for 
night  burning.  The  practice  of  reading  in  bed 
cannot  be  too  much  censured ;  it  is  a  common 
cause  of  fires.  2.  Never  set  aside  a  bucket  or 
box  containing  hot  ashes,  or  cinders,  in  a  cloeet 
3.  Never  throw  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  cigar,  or 
other  ignited  substance,  on  the  floor ;  and  should 
such  fall  by  accident,  inmiediately  extinguish  then, 
by  treading  on  them.  4.  Never  blow  gas-ligfatrf 
out,  but  always  extinguish  them  by  turning  oft 
the  supply.  5.  Should  the  smell  of  gas  be  strong- 
ly perceived,  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  at  the 
meter,  and  avoid  carrying  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  part  where  the  escape  has  taken  place,  before 
the  gas  has  been  removed  by  thorough  ventilation ; 
attention  to  this  point  yrill  prevent  the  poesibtUt}' 
of  an  explosion.  6.  Have  your  chimneys  kept  in 
a  clean  state  by  fluent  sweeping. 

Fires  might  often  be  readily  extinguished 
when  first  discovered  by  the  timely  application  of 
a  few  buckets  of  water.  When  an  apartment  is 
discovered  on  fire,  the  door,  chimney,  and  win- 
dows should  be  immediately  closed,  if  possible, 
and  only  opened  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  wa- 
ter on  the  flames.  By  this  means  the  soppiy  of 
air  will  be  cut  off,  and  rapid  combustion  prevent- 
ed. The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often 
caused  a  mere  smouldering  fire,  that  might  have 
been  easily  pot  out,  to  burst  into  an  inextinguish- 
able mass  of  flame.  It  has  been  proposed  to  add 
common  salt  or  peariash  to  the  water  thrown  on 
fires,  as  even  a  weak  solution  of  those  substances 
speedily  stops  combustion.  Such  a  plan  is  very 
plausible,  and  may  easily  be  applied,  by  adding 
the  saline  matter  to  the  buckets  of  water  used  to 
feed  the  engine  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  its 
working;  but  when  a  fire  has  acquired  any  ex- 
tent, the  action  of  such  substances  becomes  scarce- 
ly perceptible. 

Fires  on  board  ships.  The  extinction  of  fires 
at  sea,  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Han- 
corn,  surgeon.  He  says — "  The  antidotal  ef^cta 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  combustion  are  well 
known  to  every  experienced  dhemist;  and  I  am 
convinced,  by  practical  experiments,  that  a  simple 
and  economical  apparatus  might  bo  attached  with- 
out inconvenience  to  every  decked  vessel.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  a  well-known  non-supporter  of 
combustion,  and  will  extinguish  fire  at  the  very 
instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  burning  mat- 
ter. Chalk  will  yield,  with  sulphuric  acid,  (vine- 
gar, or  any  other  acid  will  do,)  44  per  cent  of  the 
gas :  hence,  a  ton  of  chalk,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
that  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  any  fire  on  board  a  ship 
The  plan  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  ship,  he- 
cause  she  can  be  battened  dovm  so  as  to  exclude 
the  atmosphere.  A  small  leaden  gasometer  is  all 
the  apparatus  required,'  having  a  curved  tube,  and 
which,  being  portable,  may  be  placed  over  the 
burning  part,  while  a  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  deck 
sufficiently  larg»  to  achoit  the  tube.     Carboaie 
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acid  gas  expands  with  heat,  and  beiBg  heavier 
than  the  atmosphere  or  smoke,  unmedlately  de- 
aeende,  by  its  own  gravity,  upon  the  burning 
mass.  I  may  further  mention  the  utility  of  the 
apparatus  in  destroying  vermin  in  ships,  si*<;h  as 
rats  and  cockroaches,  being  more  easily  applied, 
and  more  effectual,  than  the  usual  method." 
(Chemist,  iii.  279.)  This  plan  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Admiralty  because  of  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  gas  on  human  life,  as  well  as  on  fire. 
But  "  it  surely  is  possible  by  mechanical  means  to 
expel  the  gas  before  again  entering  the  ship's  hold. 
At  any  rate,  Che  grand  point  would  be  obtained  of 
extinguishing  the  fire — ^though  the  crew  might 
have  only  the  deck  to  stand  on.  The  frequency 
of  these  disasters  has  become  distreesing."  (Ed. 
of  the  Chem.) 

Escape  from  apartments  on  fire  may  generally 
be  readily  efiected  by  creeping  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  In  this  way  the  window  or  door  may  be 
reached.  It  is  found  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  so  full  of  smoke  as  to  produce  sufibcation  to 
a  person  standing  upright,  may  generally  be  safe- 
ly  breathed,  on  nearly  a  levd  with  the  floor. 
Should  descent  by  the  staircase  be  found  impos- 
sible, then  the  window  should  be  immediately 
sought  Here  presence  of  mind  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.  If  a  ladder  or  fire-escape  be  not  pro- 
vided by  those  without,  a  rope  should  be  made  by 
tying  the  sheets  and  blankets  of  the  bed  together, 
one  end  of  which  should  be  firmly  secured  to  a 
chair,  table,  or  preferably  one  of  the  bedposts,  tad 
with  this  apparatus  descent  should  be  caatiously 
attempted.  Jumping  out  of  the  window  should  faie 
avoided,  as  persons  who  have  not  been  brought  up 
as  clowns  or  harlequins,  run  just  as  much  danger 
in  performing  such  an  exploit  as  they  do  by  re- 
maining in  the.  burning  building.  Persons  have 
frequently  lost  their  lives  by  hastily  throwing 
themselves  out  of  window,  under  the  dread  of 
being  burnt  alive,  who  would  have  been  rescued 
by  those  without,  haj  they  waited  but  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  When  it  is  impossible  to  escape 
€rom  a  burning  building  by  the  stairs  or  windows, 
retreat  may  be  sometimes  secured  by  a  trapdoor 
opening  on  to  the  roof,  or  by  a  skylight,  when, 
unless  it  be  an  isolated  house,  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  may  probably  ,be  gained 
with  safety,  provided  common  caution  he  ob- 
served. 

Fire-escapes  o{  'various  kinds  have  been  in- 
vented of  late  years,  and  employed  with  indiJSTer- 
ent  success  at  many  fires  in  the  metropolis.  Of 
these,  the  one  that  has  been  most  generally  ap' 
proved  of,  is  that  invented  by  Captain  Manby, 
consisting  of  a  stout  rope  furnished  with  nooses, 
distended  by  flat  rests  for  the  feet,  at  convenient 
distances  for  stepping  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
one  end  of  this  rope  is  provided  with  a  stout  hook, 
or  grappling-iron,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to 
the  sill  pf  a  window,  post  of  the  bedstead,  or  any 
other  convenient  object.  By  means  of  this  ap- 
paratus a  descent  may  bo  safely  made  from  a 
considerable  height  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
escape  catching  fire,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
it  of  iron  chain ;  but  it  thus  becomes  heavy  and 
biconvenient  The  best  plan  is  to  imbue  the  rope 
with  some  substance  that  will  render  it  incombus- 
tible i  mere  water  would  W  sufficient 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  on  reooid  «f 
a  person  beinff  burnt  to  death  in  dweUing-hoom 
in  Edinburgh,  where  the  houses  are  usually  hi^y 
yet  in  London,  where  fire-engines  and  fire-eBC^pes 
are  provided  in  greater  numbers,  deaths  are  fire* 
quent  from  this  cause.  The  reason  of  this  difler- 
ence  is,  that  in  the  former  city,  the  stairs  as^^all 
of  stone,  by  which  means  a  road  of  escape  is  §•« 
cured. 

The  clothes  of  females  and  children,  when  em. 
fire,  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  roUim 
the  sufferer  in  the  caxpet,  hearth-rug,  talile-o<nrer» 
a  great-coat,  cloak,  or  any  other  wcwllen  article 
at  hand.  If  this  be  expertly  done,  the  flames  will 
be  rapidly  put  out  Should  assistance  not  be  at 
hand,  the  person  whose  clothes  are  on  fire  shoiild 
throw  herself  on  the  ground,  and  roll  the  caipet 
round  her,  as  before  described ;  or  if  such  a  thiog 
is  not  in  the  room,  she  should  endeavor  to  extin- 
guish the  flames  with  her  hands,  and  by  rapidly 
rolling  round  and  round  on  the  floor.  In  this  way 
the  fire  will  be  stifled,  or  at  least  the  oombastion 
will  proceed  so  slowly  that  less  pencmal  injoiy 
will  be  experienced  before  assibtance  anivee:  Bat 
if,  on  the  Contrary,  the  party  whose  clothes  are  oa 
fire  remains  in  an  upright  position,  the  flames  will 
naturally  ascend,  and  scorch  the  £ace,  and  other 
unprotected  parts  of  the  body.  The  advantage 
of  assuming  the  horizontal  position  is  also  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  nine  times  out  of  ten  it  is 
the  lower  parts  of  the  dresses  of  females  that  fint 
catch  fire.  A  lady's  muslin  dress  taking  fire  at 
the  skirt  would  bum  from  bottom  to  top,  and  pro- 
duce a  fatal  density  of  flame  in  half  a  minutsi 
while  sh^  is  standing  upright;  but  when  lying 
down,  even  though  she  took  no  pains  leisurely  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  ten  minutes  would  probably 
elapse  before  it  would  be  consumed,  and  the  flame 
might  at  any  instant  be  extinguished  by  the  thumb 
and  fingera  It  merely  requires  the  exercise  e£ 
ordinaiy  presence  of  mind.    (See  AcdDsirra) 

The  addition  of  J  oz.  or  1  oz.  of  alum  or  sal 
ammoniac  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse  a  ladyVi 
dress,  or  a  less  quantity  added  to  the  starch  ond 
to  stiffen  it,  would  render  it  uninflammable,  or  at 
least  BO  little  combustible  that  it  would  not  readily 
take  fire ;  and  if  it  did,  would  be  slowly  consumed 
without  flame.  Had  this  precaution  been  ad<^ 
ed,  the  late  lamentable  accident  at  one  of  our 
national  theatres  might  have  been  avoided.     (See 

CliOTH,  INCOMBUSTIBLB^) 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  horses  oUt  of  build- 
ings on  fire,  but  it  is  saul  that  they  will  readfly 
come  out  if  the  saddle  and  bridle,  or  harness  (s 
which  they  are  accustomed,  be  thrown  over  them 
as  usual. 

FISH.  Syn,  Pdcm,  (Xaf.)  Poisson,  (Ft.) 
Fish  are  a  wholesome  species  of  food,  but  are  lea 
nutritious  than  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  the  grains 
of  the  cereals.  Of  all  the  various  substances  used 
as  aliments  bv  man,  fiah  are  the  most  liable  to  nm 
into  a  stateof  putrefaction,  and  should  therefore  be 
only  eaten  when  perfectly  fresh.  Those  that  are 
the  whitest  and  most  flaky  when  cooked,  as  toA*- 
ting,  cod,  flounders,  soles,  haddock,  turbot,  hake, 
&c,  are  the  most  easily  digestible;  and  tfaoss 
abounding  in  oily  matter,  as  salmon,  eels,  herrings, 
dec.,  are  most  nutritious,  though  more  likely  to  of* 
fend  the  atogmaoh.    Salt-water  fish  has  been  ssiA 
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19  be  more  wholeeome  thaa  river  fish,  but  without 
tfBcitni  reason.    Salted  fiah  is  very  hard  of  di- 

BtioD,  unless  well  cooked.  The  frequent  um  of 
Tas  an  aliment  is  said  to  promote  the  sexual 
ftelin^i  but  not  the  increase  of  population,  unless 
anfficiency  of  other  food  (animal)  be  taken  at  the 
nme  time.  Skin  diseases  are  also  said  to  be  more 
flcmmoa  among  those  who  live  continually  on  fish, 
kt  this  probaUy  arises  from  t[ieir  use  not  being 
lecompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  vegeta- 
Ues.  Fish  consist  of  about  80g  of  water,  14{  of 
ilbamen  and  fibrine,  and  &{  of  gelatin,  making 
about  30{  of  nutritive  matter.  (Brande.)  Acid 
Boces  and  pickles  are  the  proper  additions  to  fish, 
from  their  power  of  retarding  the  progress  of  putre- 
fttti6n,  and  of  correcting  the  relaxing  tendency  of 
luge  quantities  of  oil  and  butter. 

CautioTu  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fish-bone 
aecidentally  swallowed  will  remain  in  the  cesopha- 
gu,  and  occasion  serious  inconvenience ;  in  fact, 
mttaoces  have  been  known  where  so  much  irrita- 
tion has  arisen  that  death  has  followed.  In  such 
cans  it  is  advisable,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
fi«r  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  ^  pint  of 
wann  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
white  of  six  eggs.  The  coagulated  mass  will  not 
remain  in  the  stomach  more  than  two  or  three 
fflinuteB,  and  the  remedy  has  been  known  to  "  re- 
more  no  less  than  24  pins  at  once.'* 

Choice,  dressing,  ^c.  "  The  flesh  of  any  fish 
ii  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  season, 
M  it  is  called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of 
the  milt  and  roe.  AAer  the  fish  has  deposited  the 
qiawn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a  great 
ieo\  of  its  peculiar  flavor.  This  is  owing  to  the 
dinppearance  of  the  oil  or  fat  from  the  flesh,  it 
harmg  been  expended  in  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tioa."  (Fleming's  Phil,  of  Zoology.)  Fish  should 
bedresBed  as  soon  after  being  caught  as  possible,  as 
iDBeh  of  their  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavor  is  lost  by 
keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Turbot  and  salmon 
lie  said  by  the  fishmongers  to  be  improved  in  fla- 
m  when  two  or  three  days  old,  but  this  is  surely 
a  mistake,  as  the  former,  when  dressed  immedi- 
tteij  after  being  caught,  possesses  a  fine  creamy 
taste  which  it  afterwards  loses;  while  the  latter, 
by  the  loss  of  a  single  iidCf  loses  a  portion  of  the 
me  whi^  curd  which  intervenes  between  the 
ilakes,  and  by  longer  keeping,  this  curd  and  the 
laiger  flakes  disappear  altogether.  In  the  eyes  of 
■ome  epicu^,  the  richness  is,  however,  increased 
by  this  change.  Mackerel  and  some  other  fish 
nffer  BO  much  from  keeping  only  a  few  hours,  that 
they  become  quite  unwholesome.  On  this  aocount 
the  former  are  permitted  to  be  publicly  vended  on 
Sundays.  Herrings  ofier  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  advantage  of  dressing  fish  as  fresh  as 
pttnUe.  When  cooked  soon  after  bcmg  caught, 
tfaer  possess  considerable  delicacy  and  flavor,  but 
i^  keeping  for  only  a  few  hours,  the  oil  separates 
1mm  the  flesh,  and  they  become  soft,  greasy,  and 
itrottg-flavored. 

/a  the  choire  of  every  kind  offish,  stiffness, 
ingfatness  of  the  eyes,  and  redness  of  the  gills  may 
be  legaided  as  invariable  signs  of  freshness.  A 
peculiar  elasticity  will  also  be  perceived  in  fish  re- 
cently caught ;  little  or  no  permanent  impression 
KOg  made  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
bom  the  fle^h  imraediately  rismg  when  the  pres- 


sure is  withdrawn.  Fresh  fish  also  lie  in  a  pvdf 
curied  position,  and  never  quite  straight,  as  is  th« 
case  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  time 
Thickness  and  fleshiness  are  deemed  marks  of  the 
good  condition  of  all  fish. 

On  the  proper  cleaning  ^of  fish  preparatory  to 
dressing  it,  depends  much  of  its  delicacy  and  fla- 
vor. Ordinary  cooks  seldom  do  this  well,  from 
not  slitting  the  fish  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the 
inside  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  seldom  using 
sufficient  water.  The  superior  flavor  of  fish  cleaned 
by  the  fishmongers  arises  from  their  performing 
the  operation  more  completely,  and  from  the  large 
quantity  of  w^ter  they  employ  about  them.  The 
flavor  of  all  fish  is  improved  by  adding  a  little  salt 
or  vinegar  to  the  last  water  in  ^hich  they  are 
washed.  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe.  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  and  preserved. 

Tish  is  preferably  cooked  by  simple  boiling, 
broiling,  or  frying;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds  of  •fish 
are  often  injured  by  the  excessive  interference  of 
the  cook.  When  boiled,  the  fish  should  be  put  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  a  scum  lisei 
from  boiling,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  skimmer. 
The  addition  of  a  little  salt  or  vinegar  to  the  water 
improves  the  flavor  of  most  fish,  and  renders  the 
flesh  firmer.  Fish  is  known  to  be  sufficiently 
dressed  by  the  flesh  in  the  thicker  parts  separating 
easUy  from  the  bone.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  as  by  soaking 
in  the  water  it  loses  its  finnnesB.  Sole,  skate,  and 
mackerel  are  usually  put  into  boiling  water.  Fish 
for  broiling  should  be  well  wa^ed  m  strong  vine- 
gar, wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  and  floured  before 
placing  them  on  the  gridiron ;  and  the  bars  of  the 
latter  should  be  hot,  and  well  buttered.  Fish  for 
frying  should  be  prepared  as  for  broiling ;  and  the 
butter,  oil,  or  lard  should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  putting  them  into  the  frying- 
pan.  The  latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
bright,  and  the  butter  or  oil  in  abundanqe,  to  pre- 
vent the  fish,  sticking  to  it  and  burning.  W^hen 
removed  from  the  pan,  the  superfluous  fat  should  be 
drained  from  them,  preparatory  to  serving.  When 
fish  is  divided  into  fillets  or  cutlets  before  being 
cooked,  it  is  usual  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  to 
dress  it  with  forced  meat,  Slc. 

In  serving  fish  of  the  finer  kmds,  no  other  ad- 
ditions are  required  than  melted  butter  and  the  or- 
dinary fish  sauces  and  pickles.  The  dish  should, 
be  garnished  with  raw  parsley  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, but  boiled  parsley,  chopped  small,  should 
accompany  it.  AU  kinds  of  fish  should  be  served 
on  a  napkin. 

Pres.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  several  ways  >— 

I.  By  either  wet  or  dry  salting. 

II.  Dj  simply  drying  after  cleaning  them. 
Ill   By  salting  them  and  then  drymg  them. 
IV.  By  placing  them  in  jars,  pouring  salad  oil 

over  them,  and  tying  them  over  air-tight. 

y.  By  dipping  them  into,  or  brushing  them  over 
with  pyroligneous  acid,  and  then  drying  theo^ 
This  gives  a  smoky  flavor,  but  if  pore  acetic  acid 
(P.  Ij.)  be  used,  no  taste  will  be  imparted.  It  may 
be  applied  by  means  of  a  clean  painter's  brush,  or 
even  a  stiff  feather.  A  tablespoonful  is  sufficient 
to  brush  over  a  large  surface.  Fish  and  flesh  so 
prepared  will  bear  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and 
back  uninjured. 
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yi.  Fiefa  may  be  pranr^ed  in  a  Imng  state  for 
14  diiyt  or  longer  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
moutliB  with  cmmb  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and  then  placing 
them  m  straw  in  a  moderately  cool  sitaation. 
(Prechtl.  Encycl.  Techn.) 

VII.  Immersion  of  the  cleaned  fish  in.  water 
holding  in  solution  ^^  or  ^ ^  part  of  creosote,  and 
then  drying  them. 

VII.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone.  Fresh 
fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
as  good  when  boiled  as  if  just  caught  If  dried 
and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no- 
limit  to  their  preservation ;  and  they  are  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  salted.  The  sugar 
gives  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  process  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  making  what  is  called  kip- 
pered ealmon ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner are  far.  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  tablespoonfuls 
of  brown  sugar  are  sufficient  for  a  salmon  of  five 
or  six  pounds  weight ;  and  if  salt  be  desired,  a  tea- 
spoonfid  may  be  added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used 
instead,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  it  be  wished  to 
make  the  kipper  hard.  (See  Animal  Substances 
USED  AS  Food.) 

FIXATEUR.  Syn,  Bandounb.  Prep.  ^Soak 
Iceland  moos  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
drain  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water. 

Remarke.  A  solution  of  gtim  arabic  in  water  is 
also  commonly  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
used  by  ladies  to  make  their  hair  curi  firmly,  and 
remain  in  any  required  position.  It  is  aj^lied  by 
moistening  the  fingers,  and  passing  the  hair  through 
them.     Beer  has  a  similar  effect 

FLANNEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conducting 
powei  .*::  the  different  materials  employed  for 
clothing  -nuies  considerably.  A  thermometer, 
sniTounded  with  cotton-wool,  and  heated  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  took  1046  seconds  to 
lose  135^,  when  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting 
ice ;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  when 
sheeps*  wool  was  employed,  1118  seconds  elapsed 
before  a  like  sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1792;)  thus  showing  the  greater 
conducting  power  of  the  former,  and  consequently 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  warm  clothing.  But  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wool  as  an  article  for  under-clothing  de-* 
pends  less  upon  its  aetual  power  of  conducting  heat 
than  its  peculiar  texture.  Flannel  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulus  on  the  skin,  and  exercises  the  most  bene- 
ficial action,  by  keepmg  the  pores  clean,  and  in  a 
state  most  favorable  to  perspiration.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as 
soon  as  emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion 
to  pass  off  into  the  atmosphere  ahnost  as  soon  as 
formed,  but  this  is  not  the  ewae  with  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  dififerent  effects  of  flannel  and 
Unen  are  particularly  perceptible  during  brisk  ex- 
ercise. When  the  body  is  covered  with  the  for- 
mer, though  perspiration  be  necesKarily  iflcreased, 
the  perspired  matter  freely  passes  off  through  the 
flannel,  and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If 
tho  same  exercise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspi- 
ration, as  in  the  former  citse,  is  indeed  also  in- 
creased, but  the  penpired  matter,  instead  of  being 


dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  remains  upon  i|| 
linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin,  kf 
gives  a  disagreeable  sensation.  From  this  yn^sfif 
of  flannel,  persons  who  wear  it  next  the  skinai 
dom  catch  cold  from  changes  of  temperataR,eT« 
thou^  perspiring  profusely ;  but  in  flmilar  ene% 
when  linen  or  cdico  shirts  are  worn,  chillinea  m* 
mediately  comes  on,  followed  by  "  emfiMg^mtt^ 
ing,  and  cough"  and  ail  the  other  symptoms af 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  against  the  m 
of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices,  uln| 
from  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  and  m 
undeserving  of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  Itt 
fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  En^and,  at' 
ry  person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next  Ac 
skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  reicb- 
ing  below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not  be  dii- 
carded  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has  paaed,bal 
its  use  should  be  continued  all  the  year  nrand;  ftr 
in  reality,  flannel  hi,  if  possible,  even  more  leqnird 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  penons  pv 
i^ire  more  freely  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  ud 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold,  ThSe  it 
that  period  of  the  year  their  clothing  is  Im  caps- 
ble  of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  suddei 
changes  of  temperature,  and  draughts  of  cold  air, 
moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persoof  ofddi* 
cate  constitutions,  and  all  otheis,  who,  from  tiieir 
habits  of  body  or  life,  perspire  freely,  or  are  maeb 
exposed,  shoidd  wear  flannel. 

In  washing  flannels,  it  is  said  they  should  be 
always  put  into  scaldmg  hot  water,  by  which  meib- 
od  their  color  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will  be 
prevented  from  shrinking. 

FLASH.  Prep,  Bumt-sngv  cobiing  1  gaU. ; 
fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  or  Mweu'^e  v^  eayaaie, 
i  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong  fiery  taste. 

Use.  It  is  employc^i  to  color  spirits,  and  to  ^ 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the  brewen' 
druggists,  and  rended  under  the  name  of  "  tns* 
glass  arid  burnt  sugar" 

FLATULENCY.  (From /«<««,  a  Wast.)  A 
morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the  stcmach  and  bov- 
els.  The  most  common  cause  of  flatulency  is 
indigestion.  When  the  natural  fluids  of  the  M- 
ach  are  secreted  in  a  hea'.thy  state,  they  exerda 
an  antiseptic  and  digestiv  i  action  on  th<^  food,  ly 
which  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  a  magma  that  ii 
little  liable  to  spontaneous  change  while  in  the  body; 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  fermentation  r^n 
idly  commences,  and  the  stomach  and  aaxwiatcd 
viscera  become  distended  with  gas,  g^'ng  rise  to 
frequent  eructation  and  crepitation.  The  qaanli^ 
of  gas  thus  accumulated  is  often  enormous.  It  ■ 
asserted  that  an  ordinary  apple  during  fermenta- 
tion yields  about  600  times  ito  bulk  of  gas,  and 
many  vegetables  much  more.  (Dr.  Hales.)  It  iii 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  mac£  ineoB- 
venience  should  be  felt  from  flatulency. 

Treat.  The  treatment  of  flatulency  conaaj 
mainly  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  of  M 
Oleraceous  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  indigestWe 
fruits,  should  be  especiaVy  avoided,  as  well  as  tfas 
use  of  large  quantities  of  washy  liquids.  The  diet 
should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  well  cool- 
ed, with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  potatoes  and 
wheaten  bread,  moderately  seasoned  with  spicaj 
and  the  most  suitable  beverages  are  ♦'vast  and  wt- 
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far,  and  good  brandy  larg;ely  fluted  with  water. 
Tlw  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach  may  be  re-estab- 
lUied  by  the  proper  vae  of  tonics,  bitters,  and  mild 
ipeiientfl.    (See  Dtbpefsia.) 

To  relieve  the  jf  t  of  flatulency,  carminatiyefl  and 
tfomatics,  as  peppermint,  ginger,  cinnamon,  lav- 
oider,  and  the  peppers,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
A  glass  of  peppermint  cordial,  or  brandy  strongly 
flavored  with  essence  of  peppermint,  or  mixed  with 
a  spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  is  a  popular  and 
flffident  remedy. 

FLIES  often  cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
(he  penon  in  hot  weather,  and  frequently  do  con- 
■derable  damage  to  handsome  furniture,  especially 
nctore-frames,  gilding,  dtc,  by  alighting  on  them. 
The  best  way  to  remove  them  is  to  expose  in  a 
riate  a  mixture  of  1  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
Steaspoonfiils  of  brown  sugar,  and  1  tablespoonful 
of  cream ;  or  a  solution  of  silgar  in  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  quassia,  may  be  used  instead*  It  is  said 
that  either  of  these 'mixtures  will  cause  them  rap- 
kfl?  to  disappear. 

Flies  and  other  insects  may  be  kept  from  at- 
tacking meat  by  dnsting  it  over  with  pepper,  pow- 
dered ginger,  or  any  other  spice,  or  by  skewering 
a  piece  of  paper  to  it  on  which  a  drop  of  creosote 
has  been  poured.  The  spices  may  be  readily  wash- 
ed off  with  water  before  dressing  the  meat. 

FLOUNDEjKS  are  a  wholesome  species  of  fish. 
Thej  are  both  a  sea  and  river  fish ;  the  latter  are, 
however,  preferred.  They  should  be  chosen  by 
their  thicknest  and  firmness,  and  the  brightness 
of  their  eyes.  They  are  in  season  from  Januaiy 
to  March,  and  firom  July  to  September.  They  are 
nicest  when  dressed  by  frying  in  oil. 

FLOUR.  Syn,  Fleur  de  Farinb,  {Fr.)  Fa- 
URi,  (Lat)  The  meal  of  bread  com.  Of  farinas 
the  piineipal  is  wheat  flour,  or  the  ground  seed  of 
the  Triticum  hybemum  vel  vulgare,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties,  chiefly  depending  on  the 
ttioont  of  bran  they  contain,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  sieves  through  which  tjiey  are  passed. 

Fine  wheat  flour.  {Ador,  Farina,  F.  tritici, 
f.  feminis  iriticL)  The  finest  flour  obtained  by 
■fting  the  meal  produced  in  the  first  grinding  of 
wheat  ^tween  sharp  stones,  by  a  sieve  of  64  wires 
to  the  inch  ;  used  for  pastry. — Middlings.  The 
lemainder  of  the  flour  of  the  first  grinding  that  will 
pass  through  a  coaner  sieve ;  used  for  making 
booiehold  bread,  but  is  mostly  regronnd^ — Seconds. 
The  finest  part  of  the  flour,  obtained  by  grinding 
niiddlmgs  over  again,  between  blunt  stones  ;  used 
far  making  bakers*  fine  wheaten  bread. — Pollard, 
1^  coarse  flour,  from  whence  the  seconds  has 
Dcen  sifted ;  used  for  making  sea  biscuits  and  gin- 
gerbread, and  to  fatten  poultry  and  hogs. — Couti- 
try  hotuekold  flour.  Is  usually  ground  only  once, 
•ndnfted  to  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
•^AmmunHUm  flour.  Is  required  to  be  ground  and 
■ft^d  to  i|JJ,  or  yery  nearly  five-sixths  the  weight 
of  the  wheat.  Tliirty-two  pecks  of  wheat  in  the 
Lmdon  mills  yield  38^  of  flour,  8  of  pollard,  and 
W  of  bran,  {furfur  tritici;)  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
wng  doubled  by  grindmg.  (Accum.) 

Pur.  This  article  of  foSd  is  very  frt^uently  adul- 
teated  both  by  the  miller  and  the  I  aker,  as  has 
wen  before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  Bread. 
Th«  fraud  may,  however,  be  readily  detected  by 
the  following  tests,  which  refer  to  wheat  flour. 


1.  Wheat  flour  is  distinguished  by  its  cohesive* 
ness,  which  is  so  gteat,  that  on  being  squeezed  in 
the  han4,  the  lump  will  be  some  tune  before  it 
loses  its  shape. 

2.  Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  honfis,  chalk,  mnd 
potato  flour,  when  added  to  whoaten  flou(,  may 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample 
being  considerably  greater  than  that  of  pure  floup 
This  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  person,  by 
filling  a  small  vessel  with  some  pure  flour,  and 
then  with  the  given  sample.  "  A  vessel  which  will 
contain  1  lb.  of  wheat  flour  will  contain  1^  lbs.  of 
fecula,"  ^tato  flour  ;)  and  hence  "  the  propor- 
tion of  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated." 
(Ure.) 

3.  Liquid  ammonia  (aqua  ammoniae  puree)  turns 
wheat  flour  yellow ;  and  if  any  other  com  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown ;  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  darker  brown. 

4.  Nitric  acid  turns  wheat  flour  of  an  orange 
yellow  color,  but  forms  a  stifl*  and  tenacious  jeUy 
with  potato  fecula,  the  color  of  which  it  does  not 
alter.     (See  Arrow-root,  British.) 

5.  Pure  muriatic  acid,  when  poured  on  potato 
flour,  develops  a  smell  of  rusberi ;  it  also  dissolyes 
starch,  but  changes  the  color  of  wheat  flour  to  a 
deep  violet 

6.  Bean  and  pea  flour  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  sample,  or  by  making 
it  into  bread  and  toasting  it,  when  the  peculiar 
odor  of  those  substances  will  be  evolved. 

•7.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  aliment  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  gluten,  sugar,  starchy 
and  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains ;  and  its  superi- 
ority over  the  flour  of  the  grains  of  the  other  ce- 
reals, depends  on  its  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  tliese  substances.  The 
qualitative  analysis  of  flonr  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  easily  made  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
chemistry.  The  following  plan  will  be  found  to  be 
a  ready  method  of  determining  the  proportion  of 
the  principal  ingredients  just  named : — 

a.  Make  1000  grs.  of  flour  into  a  dough  with  a 
!ittle  water,  let  it  rest  an  hour,  and  then  gently 
£nead  it  in  successive  waten,  until  the  starchy 
particles  are  perfectly  removed.  Collect  the  por- 
tion (gluten)  left  in  the  hand,  drain  ofl*  the  water, 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  or  blotting  paper, 
several  times  doubted,  and  set  it  aside. 

h.  -Mix  the  several  waters  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  and.  set  them  aside  in  a  tall  vessel, 
to  deposite  the  suspended  portion,  (starch.)  After  a 
sufficient  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  throw 
the  whole  of  the  sediment  on  a  weighed  paper  fil- 
ter, placed  in  a  funnel,  observing  io  remove  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  ressel  by 
means  of  a  little  clean  water,  that  none  may  be  lost. 

c.  Evaporate  the  decanted  liqjiid,  as  well  as 
what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  becomes  curdy, 
then  filter  through  a  piece  of  weighed  blotting  pa- 
per, and  preserve  the  sediment,  (albumen  ;)  next 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  agitate  with 
10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter,  observing 
to  wash  the  paper  clean  with  a  little  alcohol,  after 
the  solution  has  passed  through  it.  The  substance 
on  the  paper  is  phosphate  of  lime  and  gum,*  and 
must  be  set  aside. 

*  By  dicestfon  la  water,  flltiatioB,  and  evapoiatloii,  tbs 
two  may  be  obtained  lepaiately. 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distO  off  the  spirit  from  the  80- 
hition  and  washmgs  as  above ;  the  residuum  is 
cugar. 

e.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  percentage  valueof  the  sample 
wilt  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  weighed  before  using 
them  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  afterwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  operation. 

Remar]c8.  This  method  of  ascertaming  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  dour ;  the  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  Vauqlielin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  about  10}  of  water,  11}  of  gluten,  71§  of 
starch,  ^  of  sugar,  and  d{  of  gum ;  and  the  water 
of  the  dough  amounts  to  50*32^. 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syru  Farina  tobta.  F. 
Tritici  Tosta.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhoea. 

FLOWERS^  Syn,  Flores,  {Lat.)  Flkurs, 
{Fr.)  Blum  EN,  (fier.)  These  beautiful  and  fla- 
grant ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  silting-rooms, 
and  our  chambers,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, &c.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

FlowerB  may  he  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  parent  stem, 
the  large  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  moistdre  supplied  by  the  roots ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  fVom  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off!  Hence  f-^y  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  p^'^portionate  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  recently-plucked  flowers  fade  more  rapidly  in- 
doors than  ia  the  open  garden  ;  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  is  considerably  drier  and  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminished  sources  of  nourishment, 
they  are  exposed  to  an  augmented  perspiration, 
and  the  water  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  lost  In  fact,  they  fade  from  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  component  parts,  which 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  every  living  flower. 
The  flowers  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewless 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  passijlora  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  oxygen  ui  this  way  18  J  times 
their  bulk  in  24  hours,  when  sheltered  from  the 
direct  rays  ofi  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  between 
16^  and  fi5^  C. ;  the  male  flowers  of  the  cucum- 
ber, 12  tunes  then  bulk  f  the  female  only  3^ ;  the 


single  red  gilliflower  {cheiranthtu  ineamui)  11; 
the  single  tuberose  9 ;  and  the  typha  UuifoUa  M. 
(T.  de  Saussure,  Ann.  de  Chim.  zxL  279.)    T^ 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evapoiatiiiiia 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  plachig  thaa 
in  water ;  but  the  mutilated  stems  pooBcas  a  te 
inferior  power  of  sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  Hhm 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be  di^kHtf 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  gain  on  the  om 
hand  by  the  roots,  and  loss  oi)  the  other  faazid  \tf 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  cannot  1m 
maintained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  consequeooSL 
To  preserve  them,  or  at  least  to  render  their  exaU 
euco  leas  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  only  to 
restore  this  balance-  *o  surround  them  with  a  iDfr> 
dium  that  will  rob  them  of  no  water  ;  or>  in  oibs 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere.    "  ft 
is  now  eighteen  years  ago  since  we  first  saw,  ii 
the  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  dry 
weather  of  the  dog-days,  flowers  preserved'  day 
after  day  in  all  their  fireshneas  by  the  Uill\amvam 
siinple  contrivance : — A  flat  dish  il  porcelain  had 
water  poured  into  it    In  the  water  a  vase  of 
flowers  was  set ;  over  the  whole  a  belUglas  wis 
placed  with  its  rim  m  the  water.    This  was  a 
'  Ward*s  case'  in  principle,  altliough  diflferent  in  its 
construction.     The  air  that  surrounded  the  flowen 
being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glass,  was  con- 
stantly moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  intfat 
form  of  vapor.     As  fast  as  the  water  was  con- 
densed, it  ran  down  the  sides  ofHhe  bell-glass  back 
into  the  dish  ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  to  en- 
close the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  bell-giasi,  as 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  flovcn 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.    The  only 
diflerence  between  plants  in  a  *  Ward's  case'  and 
flowers  in  the  little  apparatus  just  described  is  this 
— that  the  former  is  intended  for  plants  to  grow  ia 
for  a  considerable  space  of  time,  while  the  latter  ii 
merely  for  their  preservation  for  a  few  days ;  and 
that  the  air  which  suiTounds  the  flowers  is  alwajs 
charged  with  the  same  quantity  of  vapor,  and  wSL 
not  vary  with  the  circumstauces,  and  at  the  wtD 
of  \i\Ta  who  has  the  management  of   it     We 
recommend  those  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  frodi 
flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather,  ta 
procure  it    The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  inreit- 
ing  a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  wsIsk:* 
(Gardener's  Chronicle.) 

Faded  fiowers  may  be  generally  restored  by 
immersing  them  half-way  up  their  stenns  in  vsiy 
hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  untl 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  They  must  tbea 
be  removed,  the  '  coddled'  portion  of  the  stems  eat 
ofF,  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  I^  this  wav 
a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  restotei 
but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacioos  kinds  on 
which  it  proves  useless. 

To  hasten  the  blowing  of  flowers  the  foltowisf 
liquid  has  been  used  with  great  advantage : — Sol- 
phate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  oz. ;  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash 2  oz. ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  diasolTS 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  For  use,  put 
8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  into  the  water  of  a  hya' 
cinth-glasB  or  jar  for  bulbous-rooted  plants,  chang- 
ii^g  the  water  every  10  or  12  daya  For  flowerivr 
plants  in  pots  a  few  drops  must  be  added  to  the 
water  employed  tomoistea  them.    lliepraieraDOs 
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fihwiW  be  giyen  to  rain  water  for  this  purpose.  A 
mBui»r  fluid,  sold  by  Mr.  Potter  under  the  name  of 
*  liquid  gaaiio,**  is  an  excellent  article  to  promote 
ttenowth  and  early  flowering  of  plants. 

PlotDCTS  may  he  produced  in  winter  by  taking 
•jp  the  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  in  the  spring,  at  the 
^Do  when  they  are  about  to  bud,  with  some  of 
ovm  soil  carefully  preserved  amonjr  the  roots, 
tiiem  upright  in  a  cellar  till  Sifichaelmas ; 
»n,  irith  the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to 
%»  pot  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  ui  a 
ilove  or  hothouse,  where  they  must  every  morning 
%ft  moiflitGiied  or  refreshed  with  rain-water,  to  which 
m.  little  of  the  solution  above  mentioned  has  been 
«4ded.  Thus  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits  or 
Hans  will  appear,  and  with  respect  t6  flowers  in 

Eerai,  if  they  are  sown  in  pots,  at  or  before 
haelmaa,  and  watered  in  a  similar  manner, 
tfKy  will  blow  at  Christmiis.    . 

FUneerM /or  medicinal  purpoaea  should  be  ga- 
thered as  soon  as.  unfolded,  and  dried  as  speediiy 
as  posBible,  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  calicos,  claws, 
&c,  bein^  previously  taken  off;  when  the  flowera 
are  small  the  calix  may  be  left  on,  or  even  the 
whole  flowering  spike  dried  without  mutilation. 
iMbiate  fiovoetM  are  usually  dried  in  the  latter 
state.  Blue  flowers,  as  those  of  violets,  bugloss, 
&C.,  should  be  dipped  for  a  moment  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, before  drying  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
yeUpw  or  discolored.  The  color  of  the  petals  of 
red  loses  is  best  preserved  by  quick  drying,  after 
which  the  yellow  anthere  may  be  removed  by  sift- 
ing; Xhe  odor  of  roses  and  pinks  is  improved  by 
this  treatment  Compound  flowers,  with  pappotis 
seeds,  ought  to  be  gathered  before  they  are  entirely 
opened,  and  should  be  dried  very  high,  to  prevent 
tbs  moistore  develbpmg  the  pappi,  which  by  keep- 
■acwould  unfit  them  for  medical  use. 

The  best  method  of  drying  flowers  is  to  spread 
iheni  thinly  on  paper  trays  and  place  them  in  a 
stove-room,  or  a  current  of  dry  air,  (preferably  the 
latter,)  or  in  the  sun.  For  odorless  flowers  the 
tenaperature  may  be  between  75°  and  130°  F., 
obsnving,  h^wever^  not  to  employ  sufficient  heat 
fo  destroy  their  color.  For  fragrant  and  aromatic 
iieweis  the  heat  should  not  exceed  75°.  The 
flowering  tops  of  plants,  as  those  of  lavender, 
wormwood,  melilot,  &ic.,'are  usually  tied  in  small 
parcels  or  bundles,  loosely  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
then  hung  up,  that  they  may  not  gut  discolored  or 
broken.  The  succulent  petals  of  some  plants, 
wtkose  odor  is  very  fugacious,  as  some  of  the  lilia- 
eeons  kinds,  cannot  be  well  dried,  as  their  fra- 
grance is  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  they  rot  and 
become  discolored.     (See  Vboktablks.) 

FLOWEKS,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  beauty  and 
value  of  these  plessing  imitations  of  th6  vegetable 
kingdom  mainly  depend  upon  the  taste  and  inge- 
nnhy  of  the  maker.  The  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
.and  her  ready  powers  of  imitation  and  invention, 
eombiiMd  with  her  natural  afibction  for  the  floral 
srorld,  and  her  ready  perception  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  have  enabled  her  es- 
pecially to  excel  in  this  manufacture.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  art  ia  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion by  the  female  artificial  florists  of  the  French 
enpttaL    . 

The  French  employ  velvet,  kid,  and  fine  eam- 
fiir  the  petals,  and  tafieta  for  the  leaves.  Very 


recently  thin  plates  of  bleached  whalebone  hava 
been  used  with  great  sncceas  for  some  portions  of 
artificial  flowers. 

As  colore  and  etaina,  the  following  are  employ- 
ed in  Paris : — Red,  carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  salts  of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  *;  yellow f 
tincture  of  turmeric  ;  green,  a  solution  of  distilled 
verdigris;  blue,  indigo  dissolved  hi  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  acid  partly  neutralized  with  salt  of  tartar 
or  whiting;  violet,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a 
little  salts  of  tartai;' lilac,  liquid  archil.  These 
colors  are  usually  applied  to  the  petals  with  the 
finger. 

FIX)WERS,  (In  Chemistry.)  Pulverulent  or 
flower-like  substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  6lc.  The  term 
has  been  discarded  from  modern  chemical  nomen- 
clature, but  is  still  commonly  employed  in  familiar 
language. 

FLOWERS  OF  CALOMEL.  Calomel  jre- 
sublimed  from  a  retort,  with  a  very  short,  wide 
neck,  kept  too  hot  for  it  to  coudeuso  on«  into  a  re- 
ceiver half  filled  with  water,  and  sufficiently  hot 
to  steam.  A  fine  white  powder,  possessing  the 
same  properties  as  ordinary  calomel. 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Syn,  Floreb  Zincl 
ZiNcuM  Calcinatum.  ZiNcl  OxiDUM.  (P.  L.  be- 
fore 1824.)  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc  in  a  deep  crucible, 
placed  sideways  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  flowers 
may  be  collected  as  they  form.  Antispasmodic. 
Doee.  5  to  10  grs.  in  epilepsy,  &c.  Also  used  as 
a  white  pigment,  but  dries  badly. 

FLUID,  ETCHING.  I.  (For  copper.)  Prep 
a.  Aouafortis  2  ez. ;  water  J5  oz. ;  mix. 

6.  To  the  last  add  verdigris  1  oz.,  and  water  3 
02.;  dissolve, 

c  Verdigris,  common  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  ahnn  1  oz.,  (all  in  powder  ;)  strong 
vinegar  8  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  dissolve  by  boiling  for 
a  mbment,  cool,  and  decant  the  clear.  This  is  the 
eau  forte  of  Callot  and  Piranesi. 

II.  (For  steel.)  a.  Iodine  1  oz. ;  iron  filings  ) 
dr. ;  water  4  oz. ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

b.  Pyroliglieous  acid  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  oz. ;  mix. 
and  add  nitric  acid  1  oz. ;  all  by  measure.    This 
menstruum  was  employed  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  Turrel.    For  the  method  of  using  the  above 
fluids,  see  Etching.  * 

FLUID  MAGNESIA.  Prep,  Place  recently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  ihagnesia  m  a  bottle  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  fill  it  by  means  of  a  so- 
da-water apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  With  slight  and  cautious  agita- 
tion the  aerat^  water  will  become  saturated  with 
magnesia.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  thus  treated,  wiH  be  all  taken 
up  in  from  30  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the 
beverage  left  beautifully  clear.  (Geo.  Raistrick. 
Chem.  V.  43.) 

FLUMMERY,  (In  Cookery.)  A  species  of 
thick  hasfy-puddmg,  made  with  oatmeal  or  ricoi 
flavored  with  milk,  cream,  almonds,  orange- flowers, 
lemons,  &c.,  according  to  fancy.  French  flum' 
mery  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  blanc-mange  and 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored.  Dutch  flummery 
is  blanc-mange  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon  and 
sweetened.  All  these  are  poured  into  forms  and 
served  oold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirits,  cider,  &«. 
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FLUOBORATES.    Syn.  Fluoborides  Boro- 

FLUORIDEB.     HTDROFLUORBORATEa     CompOUIlds  of 

fluaboric  acid,  with  the  salifiable  bases.     See  the 
next  article. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Syn,  Terfluoridk  op 
Boron.  A  peculiar  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine 
and  boron,  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Th^- 
nard. 

Prep.  Vitrified  boracic  acid  1  part ;  fluor  spar  2 
parts ;  mix,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  heat  in  a 
leaden  retort.  A  colorless  gas  is  evolved,  which 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  forming  liquid  fluo- 
boric  acid,  (Gay  Lussac,  Th6nard,  Dr.  Davy,)  or 
boro-hydrofluoric  acid,  (Berzelius.)  It  does  not 
attack  glass,  but  rapidly  destroys  organic  sub- 
stances. Water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.  (Davy.)  See  Borofluoride  ov  Hy- 
drogen. 

FLUORIDES.  Compounds  of  fluorine  with 
the  metals.     (See  Fluorine.) 

FLUORIDES  OF  CHROMIUM.  I.  iSe.8qui- 
fluoride.)  Prep.  Dissolve  hydrated  oxide  of  chro- 
mium in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporate.  A 
crystalline  green  mass. 

IT.  {Perfluoride.  Fluochromic  Acid.)  Fluor 
spar  3  parts;  chromate  of  lead  4  parts ;  fuming 
(or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid  5  parts ;  mix  cau- 
tiously in  a  silver  or  leaden  retort  A  red  colored 
fas  is  evolved,  which  acts  rapidly  on  gas,  forming 
uosilicic  acid  gas,  and  upon  water,  forming  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  chromic  acid.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  sufHcient  to  efiect  this  decom- 
position, the  former  substance  escaping  under  the 
form  of  gas,  and  the  latter  being  deposited  in  small 
crystals.  (See  Chromic  Acid.) 
^  FLUORINE.  The'  electro-neeative  elements 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  fluorides.  This  sub- 
stance, though  long  known  in  combination,  has 
only  been  lately  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  The 
honor  of  having  first  obtamed  it  in  an  insulated 
form  is  due  to  Baudrimont,  who  procured  it  by 
passing  fluoride  of  boron  over  minium  heated  to 
rednesHk  and  receiving  the  gas  in  a  dry  vessel.  As 
thus  obtained,  it  is  not  absolutely  pure,  being  con- 
taminated with  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  and 
silico -fluoric  acids.  It  has  a' yellowish  color,  and 
an  odor  between  that  of  chlorine  and  burnt  sugar. 
In  this  state  it  does  not  act  on  glaasj  but  combines 
directly  with  gold.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  hydros- 
fluoric  add,  and  with  the  metah  fluorides.  The 
word  fluorine  was  ^vpn  to  this  substance  from  its 
existing  in  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar.  The  adjecti- 
tious  term  fluor,  (from  ^uo,  I  flow*,)  was  applied  to 
this  spar  or  mineral  from  its  ready  fusibility,  and 
being  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fu- 
sion of  certain  refractory  minerals. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.  Prep.  Powdered  fluor 
spar  and  silicious  sand,  or  powdered  glass,  1  part ; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  2  parts ;  mix  in  a  glass 
retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  the  evolved 
gas  over  mercury. 

Remarks.  A  colorless  incomboatibl^  gas,  highly 
corrosive,  and  poisonous,  but  does  not  act  on  glass 
vessels,  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Water  abrorbs 
365  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  (Dr.  Davy ;)  but 
decomposition  ensues,  pure  hydrated  silicic  acid 
being  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid,  containing  only  two-thirds 
of  the  silicic  acid  originally  present  in  the  gas,  be- 


ing formed.  (Berzelius.)  This  solution  is  caflcd 
silicated  fluoric  acid,  or  silico-hydroftttoric  moL 
It  is  acid  and  corrosive.  By  the  action  of  water 
of  ammonia  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  completely  d»> 
composed,  depositing  its  silica.  In  this  way  Dl 
Davy  obtained  ^^^  of  its  weight  of  the  ^attsr 
substance. 

FLUX.  Svn.  Fldsb,  (Ger.)  Flux,  (Fr,)  FxvOi 
{Lat.,  from  fluo,  I  flow.)  In  Patholoot,  this  tcim 
is  occasionally  applied  to  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and 
dysentery,  but  is  nearly  obsolete.  In  CinsMnTBT, 
fluxes  are  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  which  are 
added  to  others  more  refractory,  to  promote  thcv 
fusion.    The  principal  fluxes  are  the  following: — 

1.  (Black  flux.)  Cream  of  tartar  2  parts ;  niin 
1  part ;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate,  by  small 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  cruable.  Tfaii 
is  merely  carbonate  of'  potanh,  mixed  widi  char- 
coal in  a  finely-divided  state.  It  is  used  for  smelts 
ing  metallic  ores,  and  exercises  a  reducing  action, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  Audon. 

2.  (White  flux.  Cornish  refining  flux.)  Cream 
of  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  parts ;  defla^^rate  as  Iiat 

3.  XMorteau^s  reducing  flux.)  Powdaiedgiam 
< (containing  no  lead)  1  lb.;  calcined  borax 2 oz.; 
powdered  chan^pal  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  for  tlie  sams 
purposes  as  i)lack  flux. 

4.  {Cornish  reducing  flux.)  Cream  nf  tartar 
10  oz. ;  nitre  4  oz. ;  borax  3  oz. ;  mix. 

5.  {Crude  flux.)  Nitie  mixed  tvith  twice  ils 
j^eight  of  tartar,  without  deflagration.    Redacing. 

6.  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  ooramoB 
salt,  limestone^  glass,  fluor  spar,  and  several  oths 
substances  are  luied  as  fluxes  in  metalloigy. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  teale  cnide  tartar  it 
employed. 

FOILS.  (From/etiitte,  Fr.,  of  folium.  Lot,  a 
leaf.)  Thin  leaves  of  polished  metal,  put  imdflr 
stones  or  pastes,  to  heighten  the  effect  F<di 
were  formerly  made  of  copper,  tinned  copper,  tin, 
and  silvered  copper,  but  the  latter  is  that  wholly 
used  for  superior  work  at  the  present  day.  lliets 
are  two  descriptions  of  foils  employed,  vu^  wistt, 
for  diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and  eolered. 
•ioT  the  colored  gems.  The  latter  are  prepared  by 
varnishing  the  former.  By  their  judicious  me  tlis 
color  of  a  stone  may  be  often  modified.  TtaSf 
by  placing  a  yellow  foil  under  a  green  stone  thai 
turns  too  much  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  one  toraing 
too  much  on  the  crimson,  the  hues  will  be  briglA- 
ened 

Prep.  I.  (White  or  common  finL)  This  is  mads 
by  coating  a  plate  of  copper  with  a  layer  of  mtnr, 
and  then  rolling  it  into  sheets  hi  the  flatting  milL 
The  foil  is  then  highly  polished  or  vanusbed. 

II.  {Colored  foils^  These  are  made  by  color- 
ing the  preceding  foil,  highly  polished,  with  certaia 
transparent  solutions  or  varnishes.  The  follswiag 
produce  beautiful  colored  effects,  when  jadiaoalf 
employed  :^ —  . 

a.  (blue.)  Prossian  bine,  (preferaUy  .TamboHU 
|rround  with  pale,  qnick-diying  o9.  Used  to  deep- 
en the  color  of  sapphires.  It  may  be  diluted  vili 
oil. 

h.  (Oreen.)  1.  Pale  sheOac,  dissolTed  in  aka- 
hoi,  (lacker,)  and  tinged  gieen  by  dissolving  vofi- 
gris  or  acetate  of  copper  in  it  2.  ^  Sesquifen^ 
cyanuret  of  iron"  and  bichromate  of  potasn,  si 
each  i  oz. ;  grind  them  with  a  atone  aD<*  vraHerto 
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•  fine  poirder,  add  gnm  mastich  (dean  and  also  in 
fine  pimer)  2  oz. ;  grind  again,  add  a  little  pyroz- 
iiie  Bpiriti  and  again  grind  until  the  maas  becmmea 
bjmogeneoQs  and  of  a  fine  transparent  green ;  the 
leaoty  increaeea  with  the  length  of  the  grinding. 
^9  predominance  of  the  bichromate  turns  it  on 
the  yellowish  green ;  that  of  the  salt  t>f  iron,  on 
the  bluish  green.  For  nee  it  is  to  be  thinned  with 
pyroxilic  sphiL"  (Chemist,  iii.  238.)  This  is  used 
for  emeralds.  It  may  be  brightened  by  adding  a 
tittle  yellow  yaxnish. 

e.  lYeUow.)  I.  Various  shades  of  yellow  may 
be  prodaced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  shellac  or  mastich,  by  digestmg  tumurie,  an- 
futto,  fdffron,  or  soeoirine  aloes  therein.  The 
ibtmer  is  the  brightest  and  most  fit  for  topazes. 
9.  Digeet  hay  safi^n  in  5  or  6  times  iti  weight  of 
boiling  water,  until  the  latter  becomes  sufficiently 
eoior^,  filter,  and  add  a  little  solution  of  gum  or 
luigiaaB.  When  dry,  a  coatmg  of  spirit  yarnish 
ihonld  be  applied. 

d.  (Red.)  Carmine  dissolved  in  spirits  of  harts- 
hom,  or  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  gum 
idded  as  abore. 

(.  {Gitnut.)  Dnt^n's  blood  diasolyed  in  recti- 
fied ipirit  of  wine. 

/.  (Vinegar  gamut,)  Orange  lak^  finely  tam- 
poed  with  shelhie  yarnish. 

g.  {Amethyet.)  Lake  and  pnmian  bine,  finely 
pDond  in  pale  drying  (ul. 

i  {fiagU  marine.)  Verdigris  tenipered  in  shel- 
lac Tarnish,  (aloohoUc,)  with  a  little  pruanan 
hhM. 

t.  (jRu&y.)  1.  Lake  or  carmine,  ground  in  isin- 
giav.  2.  Lake  ground  in  shellac  yarnish.  Used 
when  the  odor  turns  em  the  pniple.  3.  Bright 
Ue  ground  m  oil ;  used  when  the  color  turns  on 
the  acailet  or  orange. 

i  (Diamond.)  1.  Coyer  iho  inside  of  the  socket 
ia  wiuch  the  stone  or  paste  is  to  be  set  with  tin 
fidt  by  means  of  a  little  stiff  gum  or  size ;  when 
diy,  poliah  the  surface,  heat  the  socket,  fill  it  with 
waim  quicksilyer,  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, then  pour  it  out  and  gently  fit  in  the  stone ; 
Isrtly,  well  close  the  work  round  the  stone,  to  pre- 
fwt  the  alloy  being  shaken  out  2.  Coat  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone  with  a  film  of  real  silyer,  by 
precipitating  it  from  a  solntion  of  the  nitrate  in 
qniii  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  the  oils  of  eassia 
and  cloyes.  (See  SiLyKanro.)  Both  these  meth- 
oda  jastly  mcrease  the  briUiaacy  both  of  real  and 
^Ktitioas  gems. 

Remarke.  By  the  skilful  use  of  the  abofe  yar- 
aiAea,  good  unitatkms  of  the  gems  may  be  cheap- 
ly made  from  transparent  white  gla«  or  paste,  and 
when  applied  to  foils  set  under  colored  pastes, 
C&ctitious  gems,)  a  superior  effect  may  be  produ- 
ced. The  colors  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
itate  poMble  by  patient  grinding^  as  without  this 
JMcautioa,  transparent  and  beautifol  shades  can- 
not be  formed.  The  palest  and  cleanest  mastich, 
ttd  hu:  diBW)lyed  in  alcohol,  and  abM  the  palest 
nd  quickeat  drying  oil  should  akme  be  employed, 
vhen  these  substances  are  ordered.  In  eyery  case 
Ihe  colon  must  be  laid  on  the  foils  with  a  broad 
•Bft  brush,  and  the  operation  should  be  performed, 
if  posrible,  at  once,  as  no  part  should  bia  eroeeed, 
*  twice  gene  oyer  while  wet  If  the  oolor  be  not 
mp  enough,  a  second  coat  may  be  giyen  when 
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the  firat  one  has  become  quite  dry,  but  this  prao« 
tice  ia  not  to  be  recommended. 
FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Fomentom,  Fomew. 

TATIO,  FOTUB,  {Lat^     FOMSNTATION,  {Ft)   L  Lo- 

cal  bathing,  with  heated  water,  simple  or  medi- 
cated. 

11.  The  Uquid  used  Ibr  the  aboye  purpose.  Fo- 
mentatidhs  are  chiefly  employed  to  allay  pain  and 
irritation,  and  to  promote  suppuration  and  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parts. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Common  Fomenta- 
tion. FoTDB  COMMUNIS,  (F.  L.  1746.)  Compound 
decoction  of  mallows. 

FOMENTATION,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Fotob 
ANODYNUSL  Prep.  (K  H.)  Poppies  1  oz. ;  elder 
flowers  i  oz. ;  water  2)  pinta ;  boil  to  1^  pints.  To 
relieve  pain. 

FOMENTATION,  ANTISEPTIC.  Syn. 
FoTUB  ANTisEPTiciTa  Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Decoction 
of  bark  lb.ij  ;  infusion  of  chamomile  Ib.j  ;  spirits 
of  camphor  f  f  ij ;  muriatic  acid  f  3i ;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Fo- 
Tus  AEOMATicua  Prep,  Sea  wormwood,  abrota- 
num  and  chamomiles,. of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leayes 
^  oz. ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  J  gallon. 

FOMENTATION,    ASTRINGENT.    Syn. 

FoTUB  ABTKINOENS.      F.  KOBORANa      Prep.    (P.  fl.) 

Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each  3  oz. ;  sal 
ammoniac  \  oz. ;  red  wine  1  pint ;  infuse  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

FOMENTATION  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  Fo- 
TITS  ANTHBUfiNTicu&  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Leaves 
and  floweiB  of  tansy,  wormwood,  and  chamomile, 
of  each  Jiij ;  water  lb.iij ;  boil  to  lb.  ij. 

FOMENTATION  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn. 
FoMBNTUM  DioiTAUB.  Prep.  (Guy's  H.)  Leaves 
of  deadly  nightshade,  |} ;  boiling  water  lb.  ij ;  in- 
fuse. 

FOMENTATION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syru 
FoMBNTUM  CiouTA  F.  CoNii.  Prep.  (St  B.  n.) 
Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  Jij  ;  (or  dried  leaves,  |j ;) 
water  !(  pinta ;  boil  to  a  pint. 

FOMENTATION  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS. 
Syn.  FoTUB  sambuci.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Elder 
floweis  3iij  $  boiling,  water  1  quart ;  macerate  \ 
hour. 

FOMENTATION  OF  SAL  AMMONIA* 
Syn.  FoMENipM  Ammonl*  Mueiatis.  Pref.  (P. 
C.)  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  Jzxxij ;  sal 
ammoniac  Jj ;  dissolve,  and  add  spirit  of  can^ihor 


FOMENTATION,  RESOLVENT.  Syn. 
FoTus  eesolvenb.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Fomenta- 
tion of  elder  flowers  f  viij ;  liquor  of  diaeetate  of 
lead  3ss  \  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  VINOUS.  Syn.  Foroa 
Vrnosus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Red  wine  1  quart; 
honey  {ivaa  *  dMSolve 

TORCEMEAT.  Syn.  Faecb.  (In  Coon- 
ET.)  A  Species  of  sausage  meat,  either  served  up 
alone,  or  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes 
Our  notice  of  this  article  must  be  oonfined  to  the 
foUowmg  eztmcta  from  a  populav  System  of  Cook- 
ery ^— 

"  Aooording  to  ^hat  II  is  wanted:  forshould  be 

the  selection  mmi  the  foDowh^rtist,  observmgthat 

of  the  most  pungent  articles,  least  must  be  used 

No  one  flavor  should  predominate  greatly ;  yet  if 

I  several  dishes  be  served  the  same  day,  thers  ihoufd' 
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be  a  marked  variety  in  the  tastes  of  the  force- 
meats, as  well  as  of  Uie  gravies.  A  general  fault 
is,  that  the  tastes  of  lemon-peel  and  thyme  over- 
come all  others ;  therefore  they  should  only  be  used 
•  n  small  quantities.  They  should  be  consistent 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  and 
heavy.  Herbs  are  a  very  essential  ingredient; 
and  it  is  the  copious  and  judicious  use  of  them  that 
chiefly  gives  the  eookery  of  the  French  its  supe- 
rior flavor.  To  force  fowls,  meat,  &c.,  is  to  stuff 
them."     (Mrs.  Rundel.) 

"  Forcemeat  ingredienU.  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or 
mutton  ;  scraped  ham  or  gammon ;  fat  bacon,  or 
the  fat  of  ham;  boef-suet;  veal-suet;  butter; 
marrow ;  crumbs  of  bread ;  parsley ;  white  pep- 
per ;  salt ;  nutmeg ;  yelk  and  white  of  eggs,  well 
beaten  to  bind  the  mixture. 

"  Cold  sole  ;  oysters ;  anchovy ;  lobsters ;  tar- 
ragon; savory;  pennyroyal,;  knotted  marjoram; 
thyme  and  lemon-thyme ;  basil ;  sage ;  lemon- 
peel;  yelks  of  hard  eggs;  mace  and  cloves; 
cayenne ;  gaiiic ;  shalot ;  onion ;  chives ;  chervil ; 
Jamaica  pepper  in  fine  powder,  or  two  or  tfaie^ 
doves." 

The  first  paragraph  contains  the  articles  of  which 
the  forcemeat  may  be  made,  without  any  striking 
flayer ;  and  to  these  mav  be  added  some  of  the 
different  ingredients  in  the  second  paragraph,  to 
vary  the  taste. 

I.  {For  fowls  or  meat.)  Shred  a  little  ham  or 
gammon,  some  cold  veal  or  fowl',  some  beef-suet, 
a  small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley,  very  little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  and 
either  wliite  pe[fper  or  cayenne,  and  bread-cmmbs : 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two 
eggs,  beaten  or  strained.  For  forcemeat  patties, 
the  mixture  as  above. 

II.  {For  hare,  or  any  thing  in  imitation  of  iU) 
The  scalded  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a 
little  suet,  some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  marjcnam, 
a  little  shalot,  and  either  onion  or  chives,  all  chop- 
ped fine ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
beat  in  a  mortar  with  an  egg, 

III.  {For  fish  9oups,  or  fish  stewed  on  maigre 
ydays.)  Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a  middhng 
lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a  large  piece  of  boiled 
celery,  the  yelk  of  a  hard  egg,  a  little  cayenne, 
mace,  salt,  and  wliite  pepper,  with  two  table- 
■poonifuls  of  bread-crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  li- 
quor, two  ounces  of  butter,  wanned,  and  two  eggs 
long  beaten :  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a  nne 
brown  in  ^butter 

IV.  {For  fish,)  Chop,  and  afterwards  pound  in 
a  mortar,  any  kind  of  fish,  addmg  an  anchovy  or 
two,  or  a  teaspoonfiil  of  the  essence  of  anchovies, 
(but  do  not  -allow  the  taste  to  prevail,)  and  the 
yelk  of  a  hard* boiled  egg:  if  for  the  maigre,  pound 
butter  with  it ;  but  oCherwise,  the  fat  of  bacon 
pounded  separately,  and  then  mixed :  add  a  third 
portion  of  bread,  prepared  by  previously  pounding 
and  soaking,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

^  y.  {Common  veal-stuffing,)  Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  beef-suet  and  crumbs  of  bread,  chop  the 
suet  very  finely :  chop  together  a  bundle  of  sweet 
lierfas ;  add  to  them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  and  salt  Ude,  who  is 
good  authority,  observes  that  "it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  butter,  and  pound  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  ;**  mix  it  up  with  eggs. 


Ohs,  Grated  ham  or  tongue  may  be  addad  to 
this  stuffing. 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or  game  aa 
equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  (which  will  al- 
ways be  lighter  than  bread-crumbs,)  the  oook  w£l 
have  at  once  a  very  fine  species  of  farce,  to  be ' 
ployed  in  stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  Sue 
or  butter  must  always  be  substituted  for  raet 
the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

At  many  tabl^,  where  every  thing  else  is  wafl 
-done,  it  is  common  to  find  very  bad  stuffing. 

FORMIC  ACID.  (From  Formica,  an  anl.) 
The  sour  liquid  ejected  by  ants  wheii  irritated.  It 
was  formerly  solely  obtained  from  these  insocta  bj 
distilling  them  along  with  water.  This  acid 
discovered  by  Gehlen,  but  first  prepared 
by  Doebereiner. 

Prep,  I.  (Doebereiner.)  Tartaric  acid  2  t"-***^ 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  concentrated  sulphniic 
acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  5  parts ;  distil  in  a 
capacious  retort  into  a  well-cooled  receiver.  ^ 

II.  (Ure.)  Tartaric  acid  10  parts  ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  add  15  pails ;  black  oxide  of  mangnniaa 
14  parts ;  water  5M)  to  30  parts ;  distil  aa  last. 

in.  (Mr.  C.  Watt,  jun.)  Coal  naphtha  (or  {ry- 
roxilic  spirit)  1  part ;  bichromate  of  potaosa.  and 
sulphuric  acid*  of  each  3  parts ;  place  tbe  naphtha 
in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube ;  the  bichia- 
mate  of  potaosa  is  then  to  be  added,  and  tbe  aol- 
phuric  acid,  diluted  with  a^  equd  weight  of  water, 
'gradually  poured  down  tbe  funnel ;  while  the  acid 
is  being  added,  heat  is  to  be  applied,  when  the 
formic  acid  will  distil  over,  and  may  be  condenaed 
in  a  vessel  kept  cool.  A  portion  of  naphtha  will 
distil  over  with  the  formic  acid,  which  may  be 
again  treated  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  aol- 
phuric  acid,  when  a  fresh  portion  of  formic  acid 
will  be  produced.  If  this  acid  bo  required  perfectly 
pure,  it  must  be  saturated  with  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassa,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  heat  to 
volatilize  any  small  portion  of  naphtha  with  which 
it  may  be  contaminated.  The  formic  acid  ia  then 
to  be  liberated  from,  the  salt  by  means  of  dilnte 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected 'to  distillation,  iprhen 
the  acid  will  be  obtained  perfectly  pare.  "Hub 
process  yields  a  large  product   (Chemist,  iii.  233.) 

IV.  (liiebig.)  a.  Starch  1  part;  peroxide  of 
manganese,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts ;  water  4  -prnxtm ; 
mix  in  an  alembic,  or  retort ;  heat  to  104^  F. ; 
then  add  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  degrees,  amd 
after  the  frothing  is  over,  apply  heat  and  distil  off 
4^  parts  of  liquid  The  retort  should  have  a  capa- 
city equal  to  10  times  the  bulk  of  the  ingrediema. 

h,  {On  the  small  scale.)  Starch  10  parts  ;  per- 
oxide of  manganese  37  parts;  oil  of  vitriol  and 
water,  of  each,  30  parts ;  as  last  Product.  3*35 
parts  of  an  acid  capable  of  neutralixing  15}  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda. 

c.  {Pure  hydrated  formic  acid.)  I.  Inti^odoce 
formiate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  into  a  long  gtasa 
tube,  connect  one  end  with  an  apparatus  evolving 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  other  with  a  re^ 
ceiver.  When  the  salt  is  entirely  decwmposed 
(blackened)  apply  a  oery  gentle  heat,  and  coUect 
the  distilled  Uquid ;  lastly,  boil  the  product  for  a 
minute  or  less,  to  expel  any  adhering  sulphoreted 
gas.  This  hydrate  contains  1  atom  or  20^  of  wa- 
ter. 2.  Dry  formiate  of  lead,  18  parts;  oil  af 
vitriol  6  parts ;  water  1  part ;  distil  in  a  mnxiate  «f 
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Bntf  bdh.  This  hydrate  contains  2  atoms  of 
water. 

i.  Formiate  of  lime  10  parts ;  oil  of  Titiiol  8 
pans ;  water  4  parts ;  distil.  Product  Nine  parts 
of  pore  bat  dilute  acid ;  sp.  gr.  1*075. 

Remarks.  The  processes  c.  1  and  2,  yield  per- 
feetly  pare  hydrated  formic  acid,  the  others,  mere 
Mlatioiis  of  this  acid  in  water.  They  are  all  lunpid 
ud  coIoriesB.  The  first  hydrate  (iV,  e,)  boils  at 
212^,  crystallites  in  brilliant  scales  below  32^,  and 
iiBs  the  sp.  gr.  1*2353.  The  second  hydrate  (IV, 
c,2,)  boiJs  at  223^,  does  not  solidify  at  —5^,  and 
bs  the  q>.  gr.  1*11.  Both  the  above  are  extreme- 
ly corrosive,  and  rapidly  destroy  the  texture  of  liv- 
ing organic  substances.  The  products  of  the  other 
pneesses  are  very  dilute. 

Fonnic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of  mercury  and 
■her,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  for- 
Mtet.  Most  of  these  may  be  formed  by  either 
aatorating  the  acid  with  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  or 
Slide  of  the  base,  or  by  double  decomposition,  by 
adding  a  solution  of  k  soluble  salt  of  the  base  to 
mother  (^  an  alkaline  ibrmiate.  They  are  all 
loloble  in  water. 

,  FORMIC  ETHER.  Syn,  Formiatb  of  Ox- 
at  or  Etrule.  -Prep.  Dry  formiate  of  soda  7 
parts;  oil  of  vitriol  10  parts ;  alcohol  of  90^,  6 
parts;  DUX  m  a  retort  connected  with  a  well-cool- 
ed receiver.  The  greater  part  will  distil  over  by 
tile  heat  spontaneously  developed.  Purify  by 
ifitation,  first  with  milk  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
with  chloride  jof  calcium.  It  is  limpid,  smells 
anniatic,  ia  lighter  than  water,  soluble  in  10  parts 
of  thatfiaid,  and  boils  at  128^  F.  (See  Ether, 
IKD  Etiiers,  oaoANic.) 

'  PORMO-BENZOIC  ACID.  Syn,  Formiate 
n  HrDRutBT  OF  Benzule.  a  peculiar  acid  dis- 
covered by  Winkler,  and  obtained  by  dissolving  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  in  water,  adding  muriatic  acid, 
eraporating,  and  treating  the  dry  mass  with  ether, 
which  disBolves  out  the  new  acid :  it  may  be  de- 
colored by  animal  charcoal,  and  obtained  in  crys- 
tak  by  evaporation.  It  readily  combines  wHh  the 
boiee,  forming  salts  caWed  formohenzoates, 

FORMOMETHYLAL.  Syn.  Formiate  of 
Hrrulk,  (tribasie.)  A  very  volatile  liquid,  ob- 
ttioed  by  Kane,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parts 
oachofpyroxiiic  spirit  and  peroxide  of  manganese, 
od  3  parts  each  of  oil  of  vif  riol  and  water.  Sev- 
oral  pndacts  first  distil  over,  and  after  the  boiling 
poiBtof  the  distilled  liqnor  reaches  177°,  the  for- 
niate  of  methule  begins  to  collect  in  the  receiver. 

FORMULE.  A  hypothetical  organic  radical, 
■BRMsed  to  consist  of  2  eq.  of  carbon  and  1  eq.  of 
bjdrogen,  of  which  formic  acid  is  the  oxide.  Its 
tnMence  is  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  cer- 
liin  known  compounds.  (Liebig.)  Iodide,  bro- 
■Ode,  chloride,  and  sulphuret  of  formnle,  have  been 
ibtamed,  but  are  only  interesting  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

FOXING.  The  spontaneoos  souring  of  worts 
*  beer  daring  fermentation  or  ripening.  It  is  gen- 
J2"y  occasioned  by  want  of  proper  attention  or 
Ul  on  the  part  of  the  brewer.    (See  Brewing.) 

FRAXININE.  A  peculiar,  soluble,  bitter,  neu- 
^acid  crj'stallizable  substance,  extracted  from 
"^^k  of  fraxinns  excelsior. 

WlECKLES  may  be  removed  by  the  frequent 
Vffication  of  diluU  spirits,  acids,  or  dkaUne  boIu- 


tion ;  the  latter  two  just  strong  enough  to  prick 
the  tongue.     (See  Cosmetics.) 

FREEMAN'S  BATHING  SPIRITS.  Opo- 
deldoc,  colored  with  Daffy's  elixir. 

FREEZING.  Syn.  Conoelation,  (Ft.)  Cox- 
OELATio,  (^Lat.)  Gefribruno,  (Ger.) .  Tlie  con* 
version  of  a  liquid  into  the  solid  state,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  portion  of  its  caloria     (See  Conqx* 

LATION.) 

FRENCH  BERRIES.  Syn.  Persian  Bbr. 
RIE8.  Avignon  do.  Graines  d' Avignon.  The 
berries  or  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  infectorius.  They 
are  imported  from  France  and  Persia ;  those  from 
the  latter  country  bemg  esteemed  the  best.  Their 
decoction  dyes  cloth,  mordanted  with  alum,  tartar, 
or  protomuriate  of  tin,  of  a  yellow  color ;  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  an  olive,  and  with  red  sulphate  of 
iron,  an  olive -green  color. 

FRENCH  POLISH.  Prep.  I.  A  solution  of 
shellac  in  wood  naphtha,  (pyroxillc  spirit.) 

II.  Pale  shellac  3  lbs. ;  mastich  6  oz. ;  alcohol 
of  90g,  3  quarts. 

III.  Shellac  2  lbs. ;  mastich  and  sandaric,  (both 
in  powder,)  of  each  1  oz. ;  copal  varnish  12  oz. ; 
alcohol  1  gallon. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  made  in  the  cold 
by  frequently  stirring  or  shaking  the  ingredients 
together  in  a  well-closed  bottle  or  other  vessel. 
French  polish  is  used  without  filtering.  (See  the 
next  article.) 

FRENCH  POLISH,  (TO.)  The  varnish  be- 
in^  prepared,  (shellac,)  the  article  to  be  polished 
bemg  finished  ofi*  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  glass 
paper,  and  your  rubber  being  made  as  directed  be- 
low, proceed  to  the  operation  as  follows : — ^The 
vami^,  in  a  narrow-necked  bottle.  Is  to  be  applied 
to  the  middle  of  the  flat  face  of  the  rubber,  by 
laying  the  rubber  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and 
shaking  up  the  varnish  once,  as  by  this  means  the 
rubber  will  imbibe  the  proper  quantity  to  varnish  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface.  The  rubber  is  then 
to  be  enclosed  ui  a  soft  linen  cloth,  doubled,  the 
rest  of  the  cloth  being  gathered  up  at  the  back  oi 
the  rubber  to  form  a  handle.  Moisten  the  face  of 
the  linen  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil,  applied  with 
the  finger  to  the  middle  of  it  Place  your  work 
opposite  the  light,  pass  your  rubber  quickly  and 
lightly  over  its  surface  until  the  varnish  becomec 
dry,  or  nearly  so ;  again  charge  your  rubber  a* 
before  with  varnish,  (omittmg  Uie  oil,)  and  repeat 
the  rubbuig,  until  three  coats  are  laid  on,  when  a 
little  oil  may  be  applied  to  the  rubber,  and  two 
coats  more  given  to  it  Proceed  in  this  way  until 
the  varnish  has  acquired  some  thickness;  then 
wet  the  intide  of  the  linen  cloth,  before  applying 
the  varnish,  with  alcohol,  or  wood  naphtha,  and 
rub  quickly,  lightly,  and  uniformly  the  whole  sur- 
fieuse.  Lastly,  wet  the  linen  cloth  with  a  little  oil 
and  alcohol  without  varnish,  and  rub  as  before  till 
dry. 

To  make  the  rubber,  roll  up  a  strip  of  thick 
woollen  doth  which  has  been  torn  on,  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil, 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  work 

FRICTION.  (From  frico,  I  rub.)  In  Me- 
chanics, the  reostance  produced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies.  Tha 
amoont  of  fnctioii  is  proportionate  to  the  rough* 
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yi.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  living  state  for  I 
14  days  or  longer  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
montlis  with  crumb  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and  then  placing 
them  in  straw  in  a  moderately  cool  situation. 
(Prechtl.  Encycl.  Techn.) 

VII.  Immersion  of  the  cleaned  fish  in  water 
holding  in  solution  ^g-  or  ^^  part  of  creosote,  and 
then  drying  them. 

VII.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone.  Freeh 
fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
as  good  when  boHed  as  if  just  caught.  If  dried 
and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no- 
limit  to  their  preservation ;  and  they  are  much 
bettelr  in  this  way  than  when  salted.  The  sugar 
gives  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  process  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  making  what  is  called  kip- 
pered  salmon  ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner are  far  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  tablespoonfuls 
of  brown  sugar  are  sufficient  for  a  salmon  of  five 
or  six  pounds  weight ;  and  if  salt  be  desired,  a  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used 
instead,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  it  be  wished  to 
make  the  kipper  hard  (See  Animal  Substances 
VBSD  AS  Food.) 

FIXATEUR.  Syn.  Bandoline.  Pr^p,  'Soak 
Iceland  moss  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
drain  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water. 

Remark*^  A  solution  of  gtim  arabic  in  water  is 
also  commonly  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
used  by  ladies  to  make  their  hair  curi  firmly,  and 
remain  in  any  required  position.  It  is  applied  by 
moistening  the  fingen,  and  passing  the  hair  through 
them.     Beer  has  a  similar  effect. 

FLANNEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
perimsnts  of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conducting 
ppwei  ■;  the  different  materials  employed  for 
clothing  -'tries  considerablv.  A  thermometer, 
surrounded  with  cotton-wool,  and  heated  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  took  1046  seconds  to 
lose  135°,  when  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting 
ice;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  when 
sheeps*  wool  was  employed,  1118  seconds  elapsed 
before  a  like  sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1792;)  thus  showing  the  greater 
conducting  power  of  the  former,  and  eonseqnently 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  warm  clothing.  But  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wool  as  an  article  for  under-clothing  de-i 
pends  less  upon  its  aetual  power  of  conducting  heat 
than  its  peculiar  texture.  Flannel  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulus  on  the  skin,  and  exercises  the  most  bene- 
ficial action,  by  keeping  the  pores  clean,  and  in  a 
state  most  favorable  to  perspiration.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as 
soon  as  emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion 
to  pflUB  off*  into  the  atmosphere  ahnost  as  soon  as 
formed,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  different  efiTects  of  flannel  and 
Unen  are  particulariy  perceptible  during  brisk  ex- 
ercise. When  the  body  is  covered  with  the  for- 
mer, though  penpiration  be  necessarily  iftcreaeed, 
the  perspired  matter  fhjely  passes  off"  through  the 
flannel,  and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If 
tho  same  exercise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspi- 
ration, as  in  the  former  giu»,  is  indeed  also  in- 
creased, but  the  perspired  matter,  uistead  of  being 


dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  remaim  npao  the 
linen,  and  not  only  dogs  the  pores  of  the  d[iii,  Imt 
gives  a  disagreeable  sensation.  From  this  property 
of  flannel,  persons  who  wear  it  next  the  akin  «{• 
dom  catch  cold  from  changes  of  temperatare,eTei 
though  perspiring  profusely ;  but  in  similar  cao, 
when  linen  or  ccUico  shirts  are  worn,  chillinesi  im- 
mediately comes  on, followed  by'*  mifiingitneex- 
ing,  and  cough,*  l^ld  all  the  other  symptoms d 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  a^mst  the  m 
of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices,  aning 
from  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  sod  an 
undeserving  of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  la  a 
fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  £n^and,  ne- 
ry  person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next  tht 
skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  reach- 
ing below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not  be  dii- 
carded  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has  passed,  bd 
its  use  should  be  continued  all  the  year  round;  kt 
in  reality,  flannel  is,  if  possible,  even  more  reqnird 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  penons  f 
spire  more  freely  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  aad 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold,  wbile  it 
that  period  of  the  year  their  clothing  is  lesB  capa- 
ble of  protecting  them  from  the  effects  of  sadda 
changes  of  temperature,  and  draughts  of  cold  air, 
moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persons  of  deli- 
cate constitutions,  and  all  others,  who,  from  tfaeii 
habits  of  body  or  life,  perspire  freely,  or  are  mseh 
exposed,  should  wear  flannel. 

Jn  washing  flannels,  it  is  said  they  should  be 
always  put  into  scalding  hot  water,  by  which  rnetb- 
od  their  color  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will  h 
prevented  from  shrinking. 

FLASH.  Prep,  Bumt-sngv  cdoiinglgilL; 
fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  or  eiven':s  of  eayesie, 
i  pint,  or  enough  to  give  a  strong  fiery  tbste. 

Use,  It  is  employed  to  color  ^irits,  and  to  gin 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  the  bfewai' 
druggists,  and  vended  under  the  name  of  "  im* 
glass  arid  burnt  sugar" 

FLATULENCY.  (From  flatus,  abhat.)  A 
morbid  collection  of  gtts  in  the  stcmach  and  boir- 
els.  The  most  common  cause  of  flatulency  ii 
indigestion.  When  the  natural  fluids  of  the  ^nn- 
ach  are  secreted  in  a  healthy  state,  they  exeieiH 
an  antiseptic  and  digestiv »  action  on  thtf  food,  by 
which  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  a  magma  that  ii 
little  liable  to  spontaneous  change  while  in  thebod]f; 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  fermentation  np* 
idly  commences,  and  the  stomach  and  associated 
viscera  become  distended  with  gas,  pyingriseto 
frequent  eructation  and  crepitation.  The  quaati^ 
of  gas  thus  accumulated  is  often  enormoua  It  ii 
asserted  that  an  ordinary  applo  during  fennenti- 
tion  yields  about  600  times  its  bulk  of  gas,  aod 
many  vegetables  much  mote.  (Dr.  Halea)  Iti^ 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  much  ineoa- 
venience  should  be  felt  from  flatulency. 

Treat  The  treatment  of  flatulency  cons* 
mainly  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  of  feci 
Oleraceous  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  indigfct^ 
fruits,  should  be  especially  avoided,  as  well  as  tto 
use  of  large  quantities  of  washy  liquids.  The  i^ 
should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  well  cock- 
ed, with  a  suffibient  quantity  of  good  potatoes  sad 
wheaten  broad,  moderately  seasoned  with  sfkf»i 
and  the  most  suitable  beverages  aro  *oast  and  wt- 
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tar,  and  good  brasdy  largely  diluted  with  water. 
Tlw  healthy  tone  of  "Uie  stomach  may  be  re-estab- 
lahed  by  the  proper  lue  of  tonics,  bitten,  and  mild 
iperients.    (See  Dtbpefbia.) 

To  relieve  the  fit  of  flatulency,  carminatives  and 
mmaties,  as  peppermint,  ginger,  cinnamon,  lav- 
ender, and  the  peppers,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
A  giasB  of  peppermint  cordial,  or  brandy  strongly 
llaTored  with  essence  of  peppermint,  or  mixed  with 
a  spoonful  of  powdered  ginger,  is  a  popular  and 
eflSeient  remedy. 

FLIES  often  cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  penon  in  hot  weather,  and  frequently  do  con- 
■derahle  damage  to  handsome  furniture,  especially 
pictine-frames,  gilding,  &c.,  by  alighting  on  them. 
The  best  way  to  remove  them  is  to  expose  in  a 
plate  a  mixture  of  1  teaspoonful  of  black  pepper, 
Steaspoonfubof  brown  sugar,  and  1  tablespoonful 
of  cream ;  or  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  quassia,  may  be  used  instead.  It  is  said 
that  either  of  these  mixtures  will  cause  them  rap- 
idly to  disappear. 

flies  and  other  insects  may  be  kept  from  at- 
tacking meat  by  dusting  it  over  with  pepper,  pow- 
dered ginger,  or  any  other  spice,  or  by  skewering 
I  piece  of  paper  to  it  on  which  a  drop  of  creosote 
Im  been  poured.  The  spices  may  be  readily  wash- 
ed oflPwith  water  before  dressing  the  nieat. 

FLOUNDERS  are  a  wholesome  species  of  fish. 
Tbef  are  both  a  tea  and  river  fish  ;  the  latter  are, 
howeTer,  prefierred.  They  should  be  chosen  by 
tiieir  thickness  and  firmness,  and  the  brightness 
tf  their  eyes.  They  are  in  season  from  January 
to  March,  and  firom  July  to  September.  They  are 
aieert  when  dressed  by  frying  in  oil. 

FLOUR.  Syn,  Fletjr  de  Farinb,  (J'V.)  Fa- 
v»ky{Lat.)  The  meal  of  bread  com.  Of  farinas 
the  principal  is  wheat  fiour,  or  the  ground  seed  of 
liie  Tritlcum  hybernum  vel  vulgare,  of  which  there 
■re  several  varieties,  chiefly  depending  on  the 
VDoont  of  bran  they  contain,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  neves  throngrh  which  tfiey  are  passed. 

Pine  \cheat  flour.  (Ador,  Farina,  F.  iritici, 
P.  umnis  Iritici.)  The  finest  flour  obtained  by 
■ftfflg  the  meal  produced  in  the  first  grinding  of 
wheat  hetween  sharp  stones,  by  a  sieve  of  64  wires 
to  the  inch ;  used  for  pastry. — Middlings.  The 
remainder  of  the  flour  of  the  first  grinding  that  wMl 
pan  through  a  coarser  sieve;  used  for  making 
bowehoid  bread,  but  is  mostly  reground^ — Seconds. 
The  finest  part  of  the  flour,  obtained  by  grinding 
niddlhigB  over  again,  between  blunt  stones ;  used 
fer  making  bakers'  fine  wheaten  bread. — Pollard. 
The  coarse  flour,  from  whence  the  seconds  has 
hoen  nfled ;  used  for  making  sea  biscuits  and  gin- 
gerbread, and  to  fatten  poultry  and  hogs.^ — Coun- 
try household  flour.  Is  usually  ground  only  once, 
•ndafled  to  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
'^Ammunition  flour.  Is  required  to  be  ground  and 
■ft«d  to  i|J  J,  or  very  nearly  five-sixths  the  weight 
of  the  wheat.  Tliirty-two  pecks  of  wheat  in  the 
bmdon  mills  yield  38^  of  flour,  8  of  pollard,  and 
J2  of  bran,  {furfur  tritici  /)  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
Wng  doubled  by  grindmg.  (Accum.) 

Fwr.  This  article  of  food  is  very  ftt^uently  adul- 
leiated  both  by  the  miller  and  the  I  edcer,  as  has 
^n  before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  Bread. 
This  fraud  may,  however,  be  readily  detected  by 
the  following  teetB,  which  refer  to  wheat  flour.       \ 


1.  Wheat  flour  is  distinguished  by  its  cohesive* 
neas,  which  is  so  great,  that  on  being  squeezed  in 
the  hand,  the  lump  will  be  some  tmie  before  it 
loses  its  shape. 

2.  Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  lonfis,  chalk,  mnd 
potato  flour,  when  added  to  wheaten  flou(,  may 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample 
being  considerably  greater  than  that  of  pure  floup 
This  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  person,  by 
filling  a  small  vessel  with  some  pure  flour,  and 
then  with  the  given  sample.  "  A  vessel  which  will 
contain  1  lb.  of  wheat  flour  will  contain  l^Ibs.  of 
fecula,"  ^potato  flour  ;)  and  hence  "  the  propor- 
tion of  this  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated." 
(Ure.) 

3.  Liquid  ammonia  (aqua  ammonias  puns)  turns 
wheat  flour  yellow ;  and  if  any  other  com  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown ;  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  darker  brown. 

4.  Nitric  acid  turns  wheat  flour  of  an  orange 
yellow  color,  but  forms  a  stifif  and  tenacious  jefly 
with  potato  fecula,  the  color  of  which  it  does  not 
alter.     (See  Arrow-root,  British.) 

5.  Pure  muriatic  acid,  when  poured  on  potato 
flour,  develops  a  smell  of  rushes' ;  it  also  dissolves 
starch,  but  changes  the  color  of  wheat  flour  to  a 
deep  violet. 

&  Bean  and  pea  flour  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  sample,  or  by  making 
it  into  bread  and  toasting  it,  when  the  peculiar 
odor  of  those  substances  will  be  evolved. 

7.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  aliment  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  gluten,  sugar,  starchy 
and  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains ;  and  its  superi- 
ority over  the  fiour  of  the  grains  of  the  other  ce- 
realiB,  depends  on  its  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  substances.  The 
qualitative  analysts  of  flour  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  easily  made  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
chemistry.  The  following  plan  will  be  found  to  be 
a  ready  method  of  determining  the  proportion  of 
the  principal  ingredients  just  named : — 

a.  Make  1000  grs.  of  flour  into  a  dough  with  a 
!ittle  water,  let  it  rest  an  hour,  and  then  gently 
cnead  it  in  successive  waters,  until  the  starchy 
particles  are  perfectly  removed.  Collect  the  por- 
tion (gluten)  left  in  the  hand,  drain  off  the  water, 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  or  blotting  paper, 
several  times  doubled,  and  set  it  aside. 

b.  Mix  the  several  waters  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  and.  set  them  aside  in  a  tall  vessel, 
to  deposite  the  suspended  portion,  (starch.)  After  a 
sufficient  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  throw 
the  whole  of  the  sediment  on  a  weighed  paper  fil- 
ter, placed  in  a  funnel,  observing  Xo  remove  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  little  clean  water,  that  none  may  be  lost 

c.  Evaporate  the  decanted  liquid,  as  well  as 
what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  becomes  curdy, 
then  filter  through  a  piece  of  weighed  blotting  pa- 
per, and  preserve  the  sediment,  (albumen ;)  next 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  agitate  with 
10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter,  observing 
to  wash  the  paper  clean  with  a  little  alcohol,  after 
the  solution  has  passed  through  it  The  substance 
on  the  paper  is  phosphate  of  lime  and  gum,*  and 
must  be  set  aside. 

*  By  disattlbn  ia  water,  fUtomtkm,  and  STapoiatloii,  tbs 
two  may  he  obtained  sepuately. 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  so- 1 
lution  and  washings  as  above ;  the  residuum  is 
GUgar. 

e.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  per  centage  value  of  the  sample 
will  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  weighed  before  using 
them  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  afterwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances resulting  fimn  the  operation. 

Remarks.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  dour ;  the  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  Vauqlielin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  about  lOjf  of  water,  11}  of  gluten,  71  §  of 
starch,  5S>  of  sugar,  and  3g  of  gum ;  and  the  water 
of  the  dough  amounts  to  5Q'3S^. 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syn,  Farina  tobta.  F. 
Tritici  Tosta.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhoea. 

FLOWERS^  St/7u  Flores,  (Lat.)  Fleurs, 
(Fr,)  Blum  EN,  {Ger.)  These  beautiful  and  fra^ 
grant  ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  sitting-rooms, 
and  our  chambers,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, &c.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  parent  stem, 
the  large  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  roots ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  ftt>m  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off.  Hence  t*^y  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  p^'^portionate  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  recently -plucked  flowers  fade  more  rapidly  in- 
doors than  ia  the  open  garden ;  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  is  considerably  drier  and  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminished  sources  of  nourishment, 
they  are  exposed  to  an  augmented  perspiration, 
and  the  water  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  lost.  In  fact,  they  fade  from  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  component  parts,  which 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  every  living  flower. 
The  flowers  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewless 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  passijlora  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  ox>'gen  in  this  way  18}  times 
their  bulk  in  24  hours,  when  sheltered  from  the 
direct  rays  oi  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  between 
18^  and  25^  G. ;  the  male  flowers  of  the  cuenm- 
ber,  12  times  then  bulk ;  the  female  only  3^ ;  tha 


single  red  gllliflower  {cheiranikus  ineanus)  11 1 
the  single  tuberose  9  ;  and  the  typka  latifolU  ML 
(T.  de  Saussuro,  Ann.  de  Chim.  zxL  279.)    1^ 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evaponliaa, 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  placiog  thm 
in  water ;  but  the  mutilated  stems  poasea  a  fir 
inferior  power  of  sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  Ihi 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be  s&i^ 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  gain  on  the  m» 
hand  by  the  roots,  and  loss  on  the  other  hand  hf 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  cannot  n 
maintained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  ocwsequae^ 
To  preserve  them,  or  at  least  to  render  their  eiirt> 
enco  less  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  ooly  li 
restore  this  balance-  *o  surround  them  withaB» 
dium  that  will  rob  them  ot  no  water ;  cs^  in  odHr 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moist  atmosphere,   "ft 
is  now  eighteen  years  ago  since  we  first  bw,  ii 
the  drawing-roon)  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  iky 
weather  of  the  dog-^days,  flowers  preserved  d^ 
after  day  in  all  their  freshness  by  the  foUowiv 
simple  contrivance : — ^A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  m 
water  poured  into  it    In  the  water  a  vase  of 
flowers  was  set';  over  the  whole  a  bellrglsMWii 
placed  with  its  rim  in  the  water.    Tim  watt 
'  Ward's  case'  in  principle,  although  different  is  ill 
construction.     The  air  that  surrounded  tlie  floves 
being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glasB,  was  ooo- 
stantly  moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  inths 
form  of  vapor.     As  fast  as  the  Water  was  eon* 
densed,  it  ran  down  the  sides  ofHfaebell-glaabad 
into  the  dish  ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  toe^ 
close  the  water  on.  the  outside  of  the  bell-gla«,i» 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  (tf  tba 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  flova 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.   Theosly 
difference  between  plants  in  a  '  Ward's  caaa'  iijl 
flowers  in  the  little  apparatus  just  described  Is  tbii 
— ^that  the  former  is  mtended  for  plants  to  grow  n 
for  a  considerable  i^rca  of  time,  while  the  latter  ii 
merely  for  their  preservation  for  a  few  days ;  uA 
that  the  air  which  surrounds  the  flowers  ii  alvaji 
charged  with  the  same  quantity  of  vapor,  and  n 
not  vary  with  the  circumstances,  and  at  the  wll 
of  him  who  has  the  management  of  it    We 
recommend  tliose  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  M 
flowers  in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather,  It 
procure  it    The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  infeil* 
ing  a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water. 
(Gardener's  Chronicle.) 

Faded  Jlowers  may  be  generally  restored  by 
nnmersing  them  half-way  up  their  stems  in  reiy 
hat  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  until 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  They  most  Ihei 
be  removed,  the  '  coddled^  portion  of  the  stems  eat 
off,  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  In  this  way 
a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  rutoredi 
but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacioos  kindiat 
which  it  proves  useless. 

To  hasten  the  blowing  of  flowers  the  foBowiag 
liquid  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  .—Soi* 
phate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  oz. ;  nitrate  of  ^ 
ash  2  oz. ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  dissotre 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  For  use,  pot 
8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  into  the  waterof  abya 
cinth-glasB  or  jar  for  bulbous-rooted  plants,  chaog- 
iug  the  water  every  10  or  12  daya  For  floweng 
plants  in  pots  a  few  drops  must  be  added  to  tos 
water  employed  to  motstea  them.    The  preferuct 
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ibiMikl  be  gnren  to  rain  water  for  this  purpose.  A 
imflar  fluid,  sold  by  Mr.  Potter  ander  the  name  of 
■liquid  piano/*  is  au  excellent  article  to  promote 
flto  growth  and  early  flowering  of  plants. 

FUnoers  may  be  produced  in  winter  by  taking 
q^tbe  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  hi  the  sprmg,  at  the 
fae  when  they  are  about  to  bud,  with  some  of 
Hit  own  soil  carefnlly  preserved  among  the  roots, 
flKiag  them  upright  in  a  cellar  till  Michaelmas ; 
|kn,°with  the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to 
Iftpat  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  in  a 
ine  or  hothoose,  where  they  must  every  morning 
liiDoiBtenedor  refreshed  with  rain-water,  to  which 
tbtieof  the  solution  above  mentioned  has  been 
liiied  Thus  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits  or 
MM  will  appear,  and  with  respect  to  flowers  in 
fueral,  if  they  are  sown  in  pots,  at  or  before 
feebaebnas,  and  watered  in  a  similar  manner, 
ttey  will  blow  at  Christmas. 

FUntersfor  medicinal  purposes  should  be  ga- 
Aered  as  soon  as.  unfolded,  and  dried  as  speedily 
II  poaible,  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  calicos,  claws, 
4e;,  being  previously  taken  off;  when  the  floweis 
m  anall  the  caliz  may  be  left  on,  or  even  the 
VUe  flowering  spike  dried  without  mutilation. 
Mete  fowetn  are  usually  dried  in  the  latter 
iWe.  Bluefou>er9,  as  thb#B  of  violets,  bugloss» 
fte.,ahoiiid  be  dipped  for  a  moment  into  boiling  wa- 
tir,  before  drying  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
fOpvr  or  discolored.  The  color  of  the  petals  of 
jidnws  is  best  preserved  by  quick  drying,  after 
ivkidi  the  yellow  anthers  may  be  removed Tryr  sifl- 
h^  The  odor  of  roses  and  pinks  is  improved  by 
Ifts  treatment  ComjMuncI  jlotoer«,  with  pappotis 
I^Mdi,  ought  to  be  gathered  before  they  are  entirely 
ipMied,  and  should  be  dried  very  high,  to  prevent 
l^moiBtore  developing  the  pappi,  which  by  keep- 
ifwould  unfit  them  for  medical  use. 

Tlie  best  method  of  drying  flowers  b  to  spread 
te  thinly  on  paper  trays  and  place  them  in  a 
4Sfe-noni,  or  a  current  of  dry  air,  (preferably  the 
litter,)  or  in  the  son.  For  odorless  flowers  the 
tepnature  may  be  between  75°  and  120°  F., 
flbwriog,  however,  not  to  employ  suflicient  heat 
li  destroy  their  color.  For  fragrant  and  aromatic 
iMreis  the  heat  should  not  exceed  75°.  The 
^WDg  tops  of  plants,  as  those  of  lavender, 
vmwood,  melilot,  dec,' are  usually  tied  in  small 
|ueels  or  bundles,  loosely  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
^  hong  up,  that  they  may  not  get  discolored  or 
■nken.  The  succulent  petals  of  some  plants, 
vbsse  odor  is  very  fugacious,  as  some  of  the  lilia- 
ftOQs  kinds,  cannot  be  weU  dried,  as  their  fira- 
pnoe  is  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  they  rot  and 
seeome  discolored.  (See  Vegktablbs.) 
.  JPLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  beauty  and 
Vihie  of  these  pleasing  imitations  of  the  vegetable 
Bagdom  mainly  depend  upon  the  taste  and  inge- 
Mityof  the  maker.  -The  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
iod  her  ready  powers  of  imitation  and  invention, 
Bmbined  wiUi-her  natural  aflfection  for  the  floral 
VMi<^  and  her  ready  perception  of  the  true  and 
Naatiful  in  nature  and  art,  have  enabled  her  es- 
pecially to  excel  in  this  manufacture.  At  the  pres- 
et time,  this  art  ia  carried  ta  the  greatest  perfec- 
B«by  the  fonale  aitificial  florists  of  the  French 
lapitaL 

The  French  employ  velvet,  kid,  and  fine  cam- 
Mcftr  the  petals,  and  tafieta  for  the  leaves.  Very 


recently  thin  plates  of  bleached  whalebone  hav9 
been  used  with  great  success  for  some  portions  of 
artificial  flowers. 

As  colors  and  stains,  the  following  are  employ- 
ed in  Paris : — Red,  carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  salts  of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn ";  yellow f 
tincture  6f  turmeric  ;  -green,  a  solution  of  distilled 
verdigris;  blue,  indigo  dissolved  Hi  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  Uie  acid  partly  neutralized  with  salt  of  tartar 
or  whiting;  violet,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a 
little  iialts  of  tartar ;  lilac,  liquid  archil.  These 
colors  are  usually  applied  to  the  petals  with  the 
finger. 

FLOWERS,  (In  Chemistry.)  Pulverulent  or 
flower-like  substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  &c.  The  term 
has  been  discarded  from  modern  chemical  nomen- 
clature, but  is  still  commonly  employed  in  familiar 
language. 

FLOWERS  OF  CALOMEL.  Calomel  je- 
sublimed  from  a  retort,  with  a  very  short,  wide 
neck,  kept  too  hot  for  it  to  condense  on,  into  a  re- 
ceiver half  filled  with  water,  and  sufficiently  hot 
to  steam.  A  fine  white  powder,  possessing  the 
same  properties  as  ordinary  calomel. 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Syn,  Flores  Zinci. 
ZiNcuM  Calcinatcu.  ZiNci  OxiDUH.  (P.  L.  be- 
fore 1824.)  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  oi  metallic  zinc  in  a  deep  crucible, 
placed  sideways  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  flowers 
may  be  collected  as  they  form.  Antispasmodic. 
Dose.  5  to  10  grs.  m  epilepsy,  &c.  Also  used  as 
a  White  pigment,  but  dries  badly. 

FLUID,  ETCHING.  I.  (For  copper.)  PrcTp 
a.  Aouafortis  2  oz. ;  water  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  verdigris  1  oz.,  and  water  3 
oz.;  dissolve. 

c.  Verdigris,  common  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  ohm  1  oz.,  (all  in  powder ;)  strong 
vinegar  8  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  dissolve  by  boiling  for 
a  mbment,  cool,  and  decant  the  clear.  This  is  the 
eau  forte  of  Callot  and  Piranesi. 

II.  (For  steel.)  a.  Iodine  1  oz. ;  iron  filings  ) 
dr. ;  water  4  oz. ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

b.  Pyroliglieous  acid  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  oz. ;  mix 
and  add  nitric  acid  1  oz. ;  all  by  measure.  This 
menstruum  was  employed  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  Turrel.  For  the  method  of  using  the  above 
fluids,  see  ETcmNo.  * 

FLUID  MAGNESIA.  Prep,  Place  recently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  liiagnesia  in  a  bottle  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  fill  it  by  means  of  a  so- 
da-water apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  With  slight  and  cautious  agita- 
tion the  aeratM  water  will  become  saturated  with 
magnesia.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  thus  treated,  will  be  all  taken 
up  in  from  30  mmutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the 
beverage  left  beautifully  clear.  (Geo.  Raistrick. 
Chem.  V.  42.) 

FLUMMERY,  (Iw  Cookery.)  A  species  of 
thick  hasty -puddmg,  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice, 
flavored  with  milk,  cream,  ahnonds,  orange- flowers, 
lemons,  &>c.,  according  to  fancy.  French  flum* 
mery  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  blanc-mange  and 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored.  Dutch  flummery 
is  blanc-mange  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon  and 
sweetened.  All  these  are  poured  into  forms  and 
served  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirits,  cider,  &o. 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  so- 
hition  and  washings  as  above;  the  residaum  is 
cugar. 

€.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  percentage  value  of  the  sample 
will  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  weighed  before  using 
them ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  aflerwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  operation. 

Remarks.  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  approximates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  dour ;  th6  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  yau(](ltelin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  about  10{  of  water,  llg  of  gluten,  Tig  of 
starch,  5^-  of  sugar,  and  3{  o{gam ;  and  the  water 
of  the  dough  amounts  to  50*3^ 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syru  Fardu  tosta.  F. 
Tritici  Tosta.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diarrhoea. 

FLOWERSi  Syn.  Florks,  {Lat.)  Fleurs, 
(Fr.)  Blumen,  (Ger.)  These  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  sitting-rooms, 
and  our  chambers,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, &c.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Flowers  may  he  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  parent  stem, 
the  large  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  roots ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  from  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  ofl!  Hence  t*^y  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  {h. "^portionate  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  reoently-plucked  flowers  fade  more  rapidly  in- 
doors than  in.  the  open  garden ;  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  is  considerably  drier  and  warmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminished  sources  of  nourishment, 
they  are  exposed  to  an  augmented  perspiration, 
and  the  water  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  lost  In  fact,  they  fade  from  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  component  parts,  which 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  every  living  flower. 
The  flowers  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewless 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  passiflora  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  oxygen  in  this  way  18^  times 
their  bulk  in  24  hours,  when  shelterea  from  the 
direct  rays  o£  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  between 
16^  SDd  35°  C. ;  the  male  flawers  of  the  cueam- 
ber,  12  tunes  theix  bulk ;  the  female  only  Z\ ;  the 


single  red  gilliflower  {ckeiranthus  incanus)  11; 
the  single  tuberose  9 ;  and  the  iypha  UuifoUa  ML 
(T.  de  Saussuro,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxL  279.)     T» 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  eyapQtation« 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  placing^  tbem 
in  water ;  but  the  mutilated  stems  possess  a  frr 
inferior  power  of  sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  tlM 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  gain  on  the 
hand  by  the  roots,  and  loss  on  the  other  band  hf 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  caimot  be 
inaiutained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  consequence 
To  preserve  them,  or  at  least  to  render  their  exki- 
enco  less  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  only  it 
restore  tliis  balance-  ^o  surround  them  with  a  me* 
dium  that  will  rob  them  of  no  water  ;  or»  in  other 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moist  atmo«>here.     '*  it 
is  now  eighteen  years  ago  since  we  niBt  saw,  m 
the  drawing-room  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  diy 
weather  of  the  dog-rdays,  flowers  preserved  day 
after  day  in  all  their  freshneiB  by  the  foUoiwioff 
siqaple  contrivance : — A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  had 
water  poured  into  it.    In  the  water  a  vase  of 
flowers  was  set';  over  the  whole  a  belUgUuB  was 
placed  with  its  rim  in  the  water.     This  waa  a 
'  Ward*s  case'  in  principle,  altliough  di^rent  in  its 
construction.    The  air  that  surrounded  tlie  flowen 
being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glass,  was  con- 
stantly moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  in  the 
form  of  vapor.     As  fast  as  the  Water  was  con- 
densed, it  ran  down  the  sides  ofHfae  bell-glaas  back 
into  the  dish  ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  to  en- 
close the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  belUglaos,  m 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  flowen 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.    The  only 
difference  between  plants  in  a  *  Ward's  case'  and 
flowers  in  the  little  apparatus  just  described  is  this 
— Uiat  the  former  is  intended  for  plants  to  grow  in 
for  a  considerable  spao«»  of  time,  while  the  latter  is 
merely  for  their  preservation  for  a  few  days ;  and 
that  the  air  wliich  surrounds  the  flowers  ia  always 
charged  witli  the  same  quantity  of  vapor,  and  will 
not  vary  with  the  circumstances,  and  at  the  will 
of  }iim  virho  has  Uie  management  of  it.      We 
recommend  those  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  fresh 
flowers  Jn  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather,  to 
procure  it*    The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  inveit- 
ing  a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  waler." 
(Gardener*B  Chronicle.) 

Faded  flowers  may  be  generally  restored  by 
immersing  them  half-way  up  their  stems  in  ^'eiy 
hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  unti 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  They  must  then 
be  removed,  the  '  coddled^  portion  of  the  stems  ent 
off,  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  I^  this  wav 
a  great  number  of  faded  flowers  may  be  restMed» 
but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds  oa 
which  it  proves  useless. 

To  hasten  the  blowing  of  flowers  the  foUowing 
liquid  has  been  used  with  great  advantage  : — Sul- 
phate or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  oz. ;  nitrate  of  pot« 
ash  2  oz. ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  disBolve 
and  keep  it  m  a.  well-corked  bottle.  For  use,  pal 
8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  into  the  water  of  a  hya- 
cinth-glass or  jar  for  bulbous-rooted  plants,  chang- 
iugthe  water  every  10  or  12  daya  For  floweriwr 
plants  in  pots  a  few  drops  must  be  added  to  the 
water  employed  to  moisten  them.    The  prafeieiice 
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dMHiId  be  giren  to  rain  water  for  this  pnrpoee.  A 
ibaaar  fluid,  eold  by  Mr.  Potter  under  the  name  of 
**  liquid  ^ano,"  is  an  excellent  article  to  promote 
flie  growth  and  early  flowering  of  plants. 

Plmoers  fnay  be  produced  in  winter  by  taking 
np  the  plaaia,  trees,  or  shrubs  in  the  spring,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  abont  to  bud,  with  some  of 
their  own  soil  carefully  preserved  among  the  roots, 
placing  tlieni  upright  in  a  cellar  till  Michaelmas ; 
when,  urith  the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to 
be  pot  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  in  a 
Steve  or  hothouse,  where  they  must  every  morning 
be  moistened  or  refreshed  with  rain-water,  to  which 
a  little  of  the  solution  above  mentioned  has  been 
added.  Thus  in  the  month  of  Febraary,  fruits  or 
rases  will  appear,  and  with  respect  t6  flowers  in 
|exieraly  if  they  are  sown  in  pots^  at  or  before 
Miefaaeimae,  and  watered  in  a  similar  manner, 
they  will  blow  at  Christmas.    . 

Flotoers  for  medicinal  purposes  should  be  ga- 
thered as  soon  as  unfolded,  and  dried  as  speedily 
as  posaible,  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  calicos,  claws, 
&C.,  being  previously  taken  off*;  when  the  flowera 
are  small  the  calix  may  be  left  on,  or  even  the 
v^le  flowering  spike  dried  without  mutilation. 
Labiaie  JltnoetM  are  usually  .dried  in  the  latter 
state.  Bltuflowere,  as  tho#B  of  violets,  bugloss, 
&£.,  should  be  dipped  for  a  moment  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, before  drying  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
yeUirar  or  discolored.  The  color  of  the  petals  of 
red  roses  is  best  preserved  by  quick  drying,  after 
which  the  yellow  anthers  may  be  removed  by  sift- 
ing. The  odor  of  roses  and  pinks  is  improved  by 
thu  treatment  Compound  ^wers,  with  pappons 
seeds,  ought  to  be  gathered  before  they  are  entirely 
opened,  and  should  be  dried  very  high,  to  prevent 
Ab  moisture  developing  the  jpappi,  which  by  keep- 
ingwottld  unfit  them  for  medical  use. 

The  best  method  of  dryiqg  flowera  is  to  spread 
ihem  thinly  on  paper  trays  and  place  them  in  a 
elOTe-room,  or  a  current  oi  dry  air,  (preferably  the 
latter,)  or  in  the  sun.  For  odorless  flowers  the 
lemperatore  may  be  between  75°  and  130°  F., 
fjh&ernng,  hiyvever^  not  to  employ  sufficient  heat 
to  destroy  their  color.  For  fragrant  and  aromatic 
flowers  the  heat  should  not  exceed  75°.  The 
flowering  tops'  of  plants,  as  those  of  lavender, 
wonnwood,  melilot,  &e.,'are  usually  tied  in  small 
parcels  or  bundles,  loosely  wrapped  in  paper,  and 
tiien  hungup,  that-  they  may  not  gtit  discolored  or 
broken.  The  succulent  petals  of  some  plants, 
irfaose  odor  is  very  fugacious,  as  some  of  the  litia- 
eeoBs  kinds,  cannot  be  well  dried,  as  their  fra- 
grance is  lest,  and  at  the  same  time  they  rot  and 
become  discolored.    (See  Veoktablbs.) 

FLOWERS,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  beauty  and 
'value  of  these  pleasing  imitations  of  the  vegetable 
knigdom  mainly  depend  upon  the  taste  and  inge- 
nnity  of  the  maker.  The  delicate  fingera  of  woman 
mud  her  ready  powers  of  imitation  and  mvention, 
combined  witbher  natural  afibction  for  the  floral 
world,  and  her  ready  perception  of  the  true  and 
beautiful  in  nature  and  art,  have  enabled  her  es- 
pecially to  excel  in  this  manufacture.  At  the  pres- 
ent time,  this  art  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion by  the  female  artificial  florists  of  the  French 
capital 

The  French  employ  velvet,  kid,  and  fine  eam- 
Iric  liBr  the  petals,  and  tafieta  for  the  leaves.  Very 


recently  thin  plates  of  bleached  whalebone  havt 
been  used  with  great  success  for  some  portions  of 
artificial  flowers. 

As  colors  and  stains,  the  following  are  employ- 
ed in  Paris : — Red,  carmine  dissolved  iu  a  solution 
of  salts  of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  ^  yellowt 
tincture  of  turmeric  ;  ^een,  a  solution  of  distilled 
verdigris;  blue,  indigo  dissolved  In  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  acid  partly  neutralized  with  salt  of  tartar 
or  whiting;  violet,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a 
little  salts  of  tartar ; '  lilac,  liquid  archil  These 
colors  are  usually  applied  to  the  petals  with  the 
finger. 

FLOWERS,  (In  Chemistey.)  Pulverulent  or 
flower-like  substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  ^c.  The  term 
has  been  discarded  from  modern  chemical  nomen- 
clature, but  is  still  commonly  employed  in  familiar 
language. 

FLOWERS  OF  CALOMEL.  Calomel  je- 
sublimed  from  a  retort,  with  a  very  short,  wide 
n^ck,  kept  too  hot  for  it  to  condense  on,  into  a  re- 
ceiver half  filled  with  water,  and  sufficiently  hot 
to  steam.  A  fine  white  powder,  possessing  the 
same  properties  as  ordinary  calomel. 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Syn.  Floreb  Zincl 
ZiNcuM  Calcinatum.  ZiNcl  OxiDUM.  (P.  L.  be- 
fore 1624.)  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc  in  a  deep  crucible, 
placed  sideways  iu  a  furnace,  so  that  the  flowers 
may  be  collected  as  tliey  form.  Antispasmodic 
Dose.  5  to  10  grs.  in  epilepsy,  &c.  Also  used  as 
a  White  pigment,  but  dries  badly. 

FLUID,  ETCHING.  I.  (For  copper.)  Prep 
a.  Aouafortis  2  oz. ;  water  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  verdigris  1  oz.,  and  water  3 
oz.  I  dissolve. 

c.  Verdigris,  common  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  ahrni  1  oz.,  (all  in  powder ;)  strong 
vinegar  8  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  dissolve  by  boiling  for 
a  mbment,  cool,  and  decant  the  clear.  This  is  the 
eau  forte  of  Callot  and  Piranesi. 

II.  (For  steel.)  a.  Iodine  1  oz. ;  iron  filings  i 
dr. ;  water  4  oz. ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

b.  TyToWgaeova  acid  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  oz.;  mix. 
and  add  nitric  acid  I  oz. ;  all  by  measure.    This 
menstruum  was  employed  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  Turrel.     For  the  method  of  using  the  above 
fluids,  see  Etchino.  * 

FLUID  MAGNESIA.  Prep.  Place  recently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a  bottle  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  fill  it  by  means  of  a  so- 
da-water apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  With  slight  aiid  cautious  agita- 
tion the  aerated  water  will  become  saturated  with 
magnesia.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  thus  treated,  wiU  be  all  taken 
up  in  from  20  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the 
beverage  left  beautifully  clear.  (Geo.  Raistrick. 
Chem.  V.  42.) 

FLUMMERY,  (In  Cookery.)  A  species  of 
thick  hasty-pudding,  made  with  oatmeal  or  ricoi 
flavored  with  milk,  cream,  almonds,  orange- flowers, 
lemons,  &c.,  according  to  fancy.  French  ftum^ 
mery  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  blanc-mange  and 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored.  Dutch  flummery 
is  blanc-mange  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon  and 
sweetened.  All  these  are  poured  into  forms  and 
served  oold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirits,  cider,  &«. 
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FLUOBORATES.    Syn.  Flcobo»ide8  Boro- 

rLVORIDEB.     HYDROFLUORBORATEa     CompOimds  of 

fluoboric  acid,  with  the  salifiable  bases.  See  the 
next  article. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Sym  Terfldoride  of 
Boron.  A  peculiar  gaseous  compound  of  fluorine 
and  boron,  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Th6- 
nard. 

Prep.  Yltriiied  boracic  acid  1  part ;  fluor  spar  2 
parts ;  mix,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  heat  in  a 
leaden  retort  A  colorless  gas  is  evolvedi  which 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  forming  liquid  fluo- 
boric acid,  (Gay  Lussac,  Th^nard,  Dr.  Davy,)  or 
boro-hydrofluoric  acid,  (Berzelius.)  It  docs  not 
attack  glass,  but  rapidly  destroys  organic  sub- 
stances. Water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.    (Davy.)      See  Borofluoride  of  Hy- 

DROQEN. 

FLUORIDES.  Compounds  of  fluorine  with 
the  metals.     (See  Fluorine.) 

FLUORIDES  OF  CHROMIUM.  I.  {Se.squi- 
fiuoride^  Prep,  Dissolve  hydrated  oxide  of  chro- 
mium in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporate.  A 
crystalline  green  mass. 

IT.  (Perfluoride.  Fluochromic  Acid,)  Fluor 
spar  3  parts ;  chromate  of  lead  4  parts ;  faming 
(or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid  5  parts ;  mix  cau- 
tiously in  a  silver  or  leaden  retort  A  red  colored 
Sas  is  evolved,  which  acts  rapidly  on  gas,  forming 
uosilicic  acid  gas,  and  upon  water,  forming  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  chromic  acid.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  efiect  this  decom- 
position, the  former  substance  escaping  under  tlie 
form  of  gas,  and  the  latter  being  deposited  in  small 
crystals.     (See  Chromic  Acid.) 

FLUORINE.  The'  electro-neeative  elements 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  fluorides.  This  sub- 
stance, though  long  known  in  combination,  has 
only  been  lately  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  The 
honor  of  having  first  obtained  it  in  an  insulated 
form  is  due  to  Baudrimont,  who  procured  it  by 
passing  fluoride  of  boron  over  minium  heated  to 
rednesfk  and  receiving  the  gas  in  a  dry  vessel.  As 
thus  obtained,  it  is  n^  absolutely  pure,  being  con- 
taminated with  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  and 
silico-fluoric  acids.  It  has  a' yellowish  color,  and 
an  odor  between  that  of  chlorine  and  burnt  sugar. 
In  this  state  it  does  not  act  on  glass,  but  combines 
directly  with  gold.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro* 
fvmie  acid,  and  with  the  meUJa  fluoridei.  The 
word  fluorine  was  given  to  this  substance  from  its 
existing  in  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar.  The  adjecti- 
tious  term  fluor,  (from  ^uo,  I  flow*,)  was  applied  to 
tkis  spar  or  mineral  from  its  ready  fusibility,  and 
being  sometimes  used  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fu- 
sion of  certain  refractory  minerals. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.  Prep,  Powdered  fluor 
spar  and  silicious  sand,  or  powdered  glass,  I  part ; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  2  parts ;  mix  in  a  glass 
retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  the  evolved 
gas  over  mercury. 

Remarks.  A  coloriess  incombi»UbI^  gas,  highly 
corrosive,  and  poisonous,  but  does  not  act  on  glaai 
vessels,  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Water  abmrbs 
365  times  its  volume  of  thb  ns,  (Dr.  Davy ;)  but 
decomposition  ensues,  pxtre  nydrated  silicic  acid 
being  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid,  containing  only  two-thirds 
of  the  silicic  acid  origmally  present  in  th9  gas,  be- 


ing formed.  (Berzelius.)  This  solution  is  esDtd 
siUcated  fluoric  acid,  or  nlico 'hydrofluoric  adi 
It  is  acid  and  corrosive.  By  the  action  of  wakr 
of  ammonia  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  completely  ds- 
composed,  depositing  its  silica.  In  this  way  Tk. 
Davy  obtained  -^^^  of  its  weight  of  the  Matter 

FLUX.  Syn.  Fluss,  (Ger.)  Fuix,  (Fr,)  Fivflt 
(Lat,  fiomftuo,  1  flow,)  In  Pathology,  this  km 
is  occasionally  applied  to  diarrhoea,  cholera,  and 
dysentery,  but  is  nearly  obsolete.  In  CHKMvntr, 
fluxes  ore  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  which  am 
added  to  others  more  refractory,  to  promote  Ihor 
fusion.    The  principal  fluxes  are  the  following:^ 

1.  {Black  flux,)  Cream  of  tartar  3  parti ;  nitre 
1  part ;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate,  by  muH 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Thii 
is  merely  carbonate  of  potash,  mixed  with  char- 
coal in  a  finely-divided  state.  It  is  used  farmelt* 
ing  metallic  ores,  and  exercises  a  reducing  actiflo, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  fiuion. 

2.  (White  flux,  Cornish  reflningflux.)  Cieam 
of  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  parts ;  deflagrate  as  hit 

3.  (Morveau's  reducing  flux.)  Powdered  giia 
(contamlng  no  lead)  1  lb.;  calcined  borax 2 oz.; 
powdered  charcoal  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  for  the  um 
purposes  as  black  flux. 

4.  {Cornish  reducing  flux.)  Cream  of  taitar 
10  oz. ;  nitre  4  oz. ;  bprax  3  oz. ;  mix. 

5.  {Ctvde  flux.)  Nitre  mixed  with  twice  ili 
weight  of  tartar,  without  deflagration.   Redodog. 

6.  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  cooDMa 
salt,  limestone,  glass,  fluor  spar,  and  several  fltkr 
substances  are  lued  as  fluxes  in  metallaigy. 

Remarks.  On  the  Isxge  scale  cnide  taitar  ii 
employed. 

FOILS.  (From/eaOfo,  Fr.,  m folium,  Ul,t 
leaf.)  Thin  leaves  of  polished  ipetal,  put  oadar 
stones  or  ps^tes,  to  heighten  the  efiecL  Fob 
were  formeriy  made  of  copper,  tinned  copper,  tia, 
and  silvered  copper,  but  the  latter  is  thai  wboBy 
used  for  superior  work  at  the  present  day.  Then 
are  two  descriptions  of  foils  employed,  vix.,  »lit(i 
for  diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and  cototd, 
-for  the  colored  gems.  The  latter  are  prepared  by 
varnishing  the  former.  By  their  judicious  lae  thi 
color  of  a  stone  may  be  often  modified.  Tba^ 
by  placing  a  yellow  foil  under  a  green  stone  thit 
turns  too  much  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  one  taniB| 
too  much  on  the  crimson,  the  hues  will  be  brig)^; 
ened. 

Prep.  1.  (White  or  common  foil)  Thiaiimidi 
by  coating  a  plate  of  copper  with  a  layer  of  nlrtf* 
and  then  rolling  it  mto  sheets  hi  the  flatting  aSL 
The  foil  is  then  highly  polished  or  vaiaiabei 

n.  {Colored  foils.)  These  are  madebyeolf 
ing  the  preceding  foil,  hi^y  polished,  with  ceitaa 
transparent  solutions  or  varnishes.    The  fcMt^: 
produce  beautiful  colored  eSoeU,  when  jndicieo^ 
employed : —  .    .| 

a.  (Blue.)  Praaian  bine,  (jmferably  TnnM  V 
|rround  with  pale,  quick-drying  oil.  Used  to  dej 
en  the  color  of  sapphires.  It  may  be  diluted  nl 
oiL 

h.  {Green.)   I.  Pale  sheUac,  dissolved  in  ak»^ 
hoi,  (lacker,)  and  tinged  green  by  diasolvia;  voi* 
gris  or  acetate  of  copper  m  it    2.  *'Seeqiiif«a*^ 
cyannret  of  iron*'  ahd  bichromate  of  potaoa,  a 
each  i  oz. ;  grind  them  with  a  stone  aiH*  mvHam 
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•  fine  powder,  add  gam.  mastieh  (dean  and  also  in 
fine  powder)  3  oz. ;  grind  again,  add  a  little  pyiox- 
ibc  ipirit,  and  again  grind  until  the  mesB  becomea 
hjmogeQeooe  and  of  a  fine  transparent  green  ;  the 
baanty  increasee  with  the  length  of  the  grinding. 
The  predominance  of  the  bichromate  tuma  it  on 
the  yellowish  green ;  that  of  the  salt  of  iron,  on 
the  bliiJsh  green.  For  uae  it  is  to  be  thinned  with 
pyroxiiic  spirit**  (Chemist,  iii.  238.)  This  is  used 
for  emeralds.  It  may  be  brightened  by  adding  a 
tittle  yellow  varnish. 

e,  [Yellow.)  1.  Varioos  shades  of  yellow  may 
he  prodaced  by  tingmg  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  iheliac  or  mastieh,  by  digestmg  turmeric,  an- 
utto,  tdffront  or  iocoirine  aloes  therein.  The 
toner  is  the  brig^htest  and  most  fit  for  topazes. 
9.  Digest  hay  saffivn  in  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of 
boiiiDg  water,  until  the  latter  becomes  sufficiently 
coior^,  filter,  and  add  a  little  solution  of  gum  or 
iaioglasB.  When  dry,  a  coating  of  spirit  vamiah 
ibottld  be  applied. 

d.  {Red.)  Carmine  diasolyed  in  spuits  of  harts- 
horn, or  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  gum 
idded  as  above. 

e.  {Garnet)  Ds^^n'a  blood  diasolTed  in  recti- 
fied spirit  of  wine. 

/.{Vinegar  garnet.)  Orange  lak^  finely  tem* 
peied  with  shellae  varnish. 

g.  {Amethyet.)  Lake  and  pmssian  blue,  finely 
gmmd  in  pale  diying  od. 

i  {Eagle  marine.)  Verdigris  tempered  m  shel- 
ls vamisby  (aloohoUc,)  with  a  little  pruanan 
Uoe. 

i.  {Ruby.)  1.  Lake  or  carmine,  ground  in  ishi- 
1^  2.  Lake  ground  m  shellae  vamiah.  Used 
when  the  color  turns  on  the  purple.  3.  Bright 
lake  ground  in  oil ;  used  when  the  color  turns  on 
tin  scarlet  or  orange. 

i  {Diamond.)  1.  Cover  the  inside  of  the  socket 
m  which  the  stone  or  paste  is  to  be  set  with  tin 
fid,  hy  means  of  a  little  stiff  gum  or  size ;  when 
^t  polish  the  surface,  heat  the  socket,  fill  it  with 
Winn  qoicksilver,  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three  mm- 
vtBB,  then  pour  it  out  and  gently  fit  in  the  stone ; 
hitly,  well  dose  the  work  round  the  stone,  to  pre- 
^rent  the  alloy  being  shaken  out  2.  Coat  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone  with  a  fihn  of  real  silver,  by 
precipitating  it  firom  a  sobition  of  the  nitrate  in 
^nHs  of  ammonia,  by  means  of  the  oils  of  eassia 
and  clo?es.  (See  Silvkuno.)  Both  thete  meth- 
ods TMtly  increase  the  brilliaacy  both  of  real  and 
bctitions  gems. 

Remarke.  By  the  skilfdl  use  of  the  above  var- 
Bishes,  good  unitations  of  the  gems  may  be  cheap- 
ly made  from  transparent  white  giass  or  paste,  and 
when  applied  to  foils  set  under  colored  pastes, 
(&ctitioas  gems,)  a  SBpeiior  effisct  may  be  produ- 
ced. The  colors  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
itata  poarible  by  patient  grinding,  as  without  this 
P«eantioa,  transparent  and  beantifiil  shades  ean- 
Bfltbefonned.  The  palest  and  cleanest  mastieh, 
mid  lac  dissolved  m  alcohol,  and  ahw  the  palest 
mid  quickest  drymg  oil  should  atone  be  employed, 
vhen  these  substances  are  ordered.  In  every  case 
n»  colon  must  be  laid  on  the  foils  with  a  broad 
•oft  brash,  and  the  openttioa  should  be  perfcmned, 
tf  possible,  at  once,  as  no  part  should  be  eroeaed, 
wtwice  gene  over  while  wet  If  the  oolor  be  not 
vMp  enott^  a  second  coat  may  be  given  when 
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the  first  one  has  become  quite  dry,  but  this  prao« 
tice  is  not  to  be  recommended. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Fomeiitum,  Fomew. 
TATio,  FoTus,  {Lat.)  Fomentation,  {Ft.)  I.  Lo- 
cal bathing,  with  heated  water,  simple  or  medi- 
cated. 

II.  The  liquid  used  fi>r  the  above  purpose.  Fo- 
mentatidDs  are  chiefly  employed  to  allay  pain  and 
irritation,  and  to  promote  suppuration  and  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parts. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn,  CojfvoN  Fomenta- 
tion. FoTus  COMMUNIS,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Compound 
decoction  of  mallows. 

FOMENTATION,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Forus 
ANopYNua  Prep,  (K  H.)  Poppies  1  oz. ;  elder 
flowers  I  02. ;  water  2|  pints ;  boil  to  1}  pints.  To 
relieve  pain. 

FOMENTATION,  ANTISEPTIC.  S^ 
FoTus  ANTisBrncua.  Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Decoction 
of  bark  lb.ij ;  infusion  of  chamomile  lb.j  ;  spirits 
of  camphor  f  lij ;  muriatic  acid  f  3j ;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Fo- 
Tus  AaoMATicuB.  Prep.  Sea  wormwood,  abrota- 
num  and  chamomiles,. of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves 
4  oz. ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  }  gallon. 

FOMENTATION,    ASTRINGENT.    Svn. 

FoTUS  AST&INQBN8.      F.  EOBORANS.      Prep.   (P.  H.) 

Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each  3  oz. ;  sal 
ammoniac  |  oz. ;  red  wine  1  pint ;  infuse  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

FOMENTATION  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  Fo- 
TUB  ANTHEUONTicuflL  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Leaves 
and  flowers  of  tansy,  wormwood,  and  chamomile, 
of  each  liij ;  water  lb.iij ;  boil  to  lb.  ij. 

FOMENTATION  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn. 
FoMBNTUM  DioiTAUBL  Prep.  (Guy's  H.)  Leaves 
of  deadly  nightshade,  Jj ;  boiling  water  lb.  ij ;  m- 
fuse. 

FOMENTATION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn. 
FoMENTUM  CicuTA  F.  CoNii.  Prep,  (St  B.  H.) 
Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  f  ij ;  (or  dried  leaves,  |)  ^ 
water  1|  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint 

FOMENTATION  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS. 
Syn.  FoTUB  aAMBirci.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Elder 
flowers  3iij ;  boilings  water  1  quart ;  macerate  I 
hour.  , 

FOMENTATION  OF  SAL  AMMONIACi: 
Syn.  FoMBNipM  Amhonls  MuaiATia  P^^f*  (^• 
C.)  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  Jizzij ;  sal 
ammoniac  fj ;  dissolve,  and  add  spirit  of  canphor 

FOMENTATION,  RESOLVENT.  Syn. 
FoTOS  BESOX.VENB.  Ptej^.  (Richard.)  Fomenta- 
tion of  elder  flowen  f  viij ;  fiquor  of  diaeetate  of 
Iead3ss;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  VINOUS.  Syn.  Forua 
Vmosus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Red  wine  1  qnart; 
honey  fives;  disBolve. 

FORCEMEAT.  Syn.  Faece-  (bk  CooKi- 
BT.)  A  species  of  sausage  meat,  eitiier  served  up 
alone,  or  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes 
Our  notice  of  thk  article  must  be  eonfined  to  the 
following  extracts  firom  a  popular  System  of  Cook- 
ery •-— 

**  Acoorduig  to  %hat  It  ia  wanted;  fbr should  be 
the  selection  from  the  foDowinff-Ust,  observing  that 
of  the  most  pungent  articles,  least  must  be  used 
No  one  flavor  diouU  predommate  greatly ;  yet  if 
several  dishea  be  served  the  same  day,  thei«  ihoutf 
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the  aides  of  the  filter,  and  collected,  by  means  of 
a  small  stream  of  water,  in  one  spot  at  the  bottom, 
and,  when  dry,  should  be  swept  off  the  paper  or 
doth  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  and  not  removed 
by  a  knife,  as  is  commonly  done,  unless  it  be  of  a 
very  adherent  kind. 

The  fint  portion  of  liqnid  that  runs  throogb  a 
filter  is  commonly  fouU  and  should  be  pumped 
back  or  returned  until  it  runs  clear,  when  it  may 
be  caught  in  a  proper  receiver.  '  In  many  cases, 
the  liquid  will  not  readily  become  traniiparent  by 
simply  passing  through  the  filter ;  hence  has  arisen 
the  use  of  filtering  powders,  substances  which  rap- 
idly choke  up  the  pores  of  the  misdia  in  a  suffi- 
cient degree  to  make  the  fluid  pass. clear.  See 
Powder.  These  powden  should  not  be  in  too 
fine  a  state  of  division,  nor  used  in  large  quantities, 
as  they  then  wholly  choke  up  the  filter,  and  absorb 
a  large  quantity  of  the  liquid.  For  some  liquids, 
these  substances  are  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
decoloring  or .  tohiUmng  them.  In  such  cases,  it 
is  preferable,  first  to  pass  the  fluid  through  a  layer 
of  the  substance  in  coarse  powder,  from  which  it 
will  run  but  slightly  contaminated  into  the  filters ; 
or,  if  the  substance  be  mixed  with  the  whole  body 
of  the  liqaid,  to  pass  it  through  some  coarser  me- 
dium, to  remove  the  cruder  portion  before  allowing 
it  to  run  into  the  filter.  Qranulated  animal  char- 
soal  is  used,  according  to  the  first  method,  to  de- 
color sirup->,  oils,  && ;  and  filtering  powder  by  the 
second,  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  color,  and  to 
clarify  castor  oil.  The  common  plan  of  mixing 
large  quantities  of  filtering  powder  with  this  oil, 
and  throwing  the  whole  into  the  filter,  as  adopted 
by  the  druggists,  is  injudicious.  When  eimple 
filtration  is  required,  it  is  better  to  use  but  little 
or  no  powder,  and  to  continue  returning  the  oil 
that  runs  through  until  it  filteis  quite  clear.  By 
this  plan  the  same  filters  may  be  used  for  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  will  continue  to  work  well ; 
but  by  the  usual  method,  they  rapidly  decline  in 
power,  and  soon  scarcely  deliver  their  contents  at 
all. 

It  is  often  of  great  advantage  to  render  a  filter 
self-acting,  or  to  construct  it  m  such  a  way  that 
it  may  feed  itself,  so  that  it  may  continue  fidl  and 
at  work  withoiU  the  constant  attention  of  the  oper- 
ator. On  the  Miall  ecdU,  this 
may  be  readily  effected  on  the 
principle  of  the  common  fountain 
lamp,  (see  eng. ;)  and  on  the 
large  ecale,  by  placing  the  ves- 
sel containing  the  unfiltered  li- 
quid on  a  higher  level  than  the 
filter,  and  by  having  the  end  6f 
the  supply-pipe  fitted  with  a 
ballcock,  to  keep  the  liquid  in 
the  filter  constantly  at  the  same 
height. 

The  rapidity  of  filtration  depends  upon  the  po- 
rosUy  of  the  filtering  medium — the  extent  of  fil- 
tering eurface — the  relative  viscidity  or  limpid" 
nes9  of  the  filtering  liquid,  and  the  porosity  and 
fineness  of  the  substances  it  holds  in  suspension. 
The  most  efiicient  filter  is  produced,  when  the 
first  two  are  so  graduated  to  the  latter,  that  the 
liquid  filters  rapidly,  and  is  rendered  perfectly 
transparent 

To  the  pnsceding  causes  that  mfluence  filtrat':^ 
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may  be  added  the  pressure  or  force  by  which  lbs 
liquid  is  impelled  through  the  pores  of  the  Site 
In  the  common  method  of  filtration  no  preasorB  ii 
exerted  beyond  that  of  the  weight  of  the  colonm  of 
the  liquid  resting  on  the  filtering  medium,  but  m. 
same  cases  additional  pressure  is  employed.  Tlili 
is  done  for  the  purpose  of  producing  more  rapid 
filtration,  or  for  filtering  liquids  that,  from  their 
viscidity,  will  scarcely  pass  through  the  porea  st 
substances  sufficiently  fine'  to  remove  their  foul- 
ness in  the  ordinary  way.  One  of  the  esae^ 
means  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  « to  ia- 
crease  the  height  of  the  column  of  the  filtering 
liquid.  From  the  peculiar  properties  of  fluidi,  hf 
which  they  transmit  pressure  in  all  directions,  tiw 
column  need  not  be  of  equal  diameter  througiioiit, 
but  may  be  conveniently  contracted  to  the  aze  (rf 
a  small  pipe,  as  in  the  accompanying  engrarii^, 
which  represents  a  small  filter  on  this  constnetioB 
at  work,  a  is  the  funnel  or  reservoir  of  fool  liquid; 
b  a  small  pipe  conveying  the  liquid 
to  the  filter ;  c  e  a  chamber,  of  which 
the  upper  portion  d  is  filled  with  the 
descending  liquid,  iand  the  lower  por- 
tion e  with  the  filtering  media ;  t  i 
are  screws  by  which. the  bottom  -plate 
is  fastened  on;  which  plate  is  re- 
moved to  clean  out  or  renew  the  fil- 
ter. Fcm:  use,  the  cocks  k  and  I  are 
closed,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the 
funnel  a ;  the  cock  k  is  next  opened, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  cock 
/,  when  an  uninterrupted  flow  of 
filtered  liquor  will  be  obtained  as 
long  as  any  fluid  remains  in  the  fun- 
nel a,  and  the  tube  b.  The  length 
of  the  latter  determine  the  degree 
of  pressure.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
pass  the  foul  liquid  through  a  hnir 
sieve,  or  some  x>ther  strainer,  to  remove  any  lob- 
stance  that  might  choke  up  the  pipe  6.  Anodier 
mode  of  employing  pressure  in  filtration  is  the  with- 
drawal of  the  air  from  the  receiving  vessel,  as  ia 
the  tMcuum  filter,  by  which  a  pressure  of  nboot 
14}  lbs.  to  the  inch  becomes  exerted  on  the  sorfaM 
of  the  liquid  by  the  atmosphere.  The  vaGuam  in 
the  receiving  vessel  may  be  produced  by  the  air- 
pump  or  by  steam.  (See  Conoelatiok.)  A  com- 
moner method  of  applying  pressure  than  the  Ittt 
is  to  condense  the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
by  means  of  a  forcing-pump,  or  by  sleani.  On 
the  small  scale,  pressure  may  be  applied  to  filtn- 
tion,  by  employing  a  syphon,  whose  shorter  le^ 
has  its  mouth  blown  into  the  shape  of  a  beU  <v 
funnel,  over  which  filtering  paper  or  fine  calioo 
may  be  stretched. 

The  application  of  pressure  to  filtration  is  iMit 
always  advantageous,  and  beyond  a  certain  liniit, 
becomes  objectionable.  It  is  found  in  practice 
that  fluids  under  pressure  take  a  longer  period  to 
run  clear  than  without  pressure,  and  that  ruptures 
of  the  media  more  frequently  take  place  with  the 
former  than  the  latter.  Great  pressure  is  in  ns 
case  advantageous. 

The  filters  already  noticed  are  those  that  act  hj 
Uie  fluid  descending  through  the  media ;  but  ia 
some  cases,  the  reverse  method  is  employed,  ano 
the  liquid  filters  upwards,  instead  of  downwaxdi 
These  are  called  ascending  filters,  and  areoftei 
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pvBierable  to  those  on  the  deecending  principle, 
Deeause  the  supended  matteis  that  require  removal 
by  filtration  usnally  sink,  and  thiu  a  portion  ea- 
eapes  being  forced  into  the  pores  of  the  filter. 
They  are  sdso  more  convenient,  when  pressure  is 
employed.  Their  construction  depends  upon  the 
santo  principles  as  the  common  filter,  cmd  merely 
requires  that  the  feeding  vessel  should  be  higher 
than  the  upper  surface  of  the  filtering  media. 
OUs  are  conveniently  filtered  m  this  way,  because 
.  of  their  little  specific  gravity.  By 
fixing  a  small  filter  on  this  principle 
into  the  head  of  a  cask,  and  pouring 
in  water  through  a  funnel,  whose 
neck  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom 
of  the  cask,  the  oil  will  float  up  and 
pass  the  filter,  leaving  the  sediment 
«  '»     behind.    In  cold  weather,  hot  wa- 

|l-    -Ja-     ter  may  be  employed. 

«,  Cask  of  oiL  »,  Stand,  c,  Funnel  for  water,   i,  Filter. 

In  some  cases,  the  upward  and  downward  sys- 
tems of  filtration  are  united  in  the  same  apparatus, 
and  this  method  is  advantageous  where  room  is 
an  object.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  merely  necessa- 
ry to  connect  the  bottom  of  an  ascending  filter 
with  the  top  of  a  descending  one,  or  the  reverse ; 
the  proper  pressure  being  in  either  case  applied. 
(See  Clarification,  DBrBCATiON,  &c.) 

FININGS.  A  solution  of  gelatin,  ui^  to  clar- 
ify beer,  wine,  dtc. 

Prep.  Isinglass  (ordinary)  1  lb.;  stale  beer, 
cider,  or  vinegar,  3  or  4  pints.  Mix,  and  macerate 
until  the  former  becomes  gelatinous,  then  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  consistence  with  weak,  mild  beer, 
cider,  or  any  other  liquid  that  the  finings  are  in- 
tended for. 

Remarks.  A  pint,  or  more,  is  the  usual  dose 
for  a  barrel  of  beer  or  porter,  and  a  quart  for  a 
hogshead  of  wine.  (See  the  latter  part  of  the 
article  Brkwino.) 

FIRE  EATING.  The  power  of  resisting  the 
action  of  fire  is  firiven  to  the  skin,  by  frequently 
washing  it  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  until  the 
part  bcwomes  sufficiently  callous.  It  is  safd  that 
the  following  mixture  is  very  efficacious  :~Klilute 
solphuric  acid  3  parts;  sal  ammoniac  1  part; 
juice  of  onions  d  parts ;  mix.  It  is  the  acid,  how- 
ever, that  produces  the  effect 

FIREPROOF  STUCCa  Prep.  Moist  grav- 
elly earth,  (previously  washed,)  made  into  stucco 
with  the  following  composition: — peariashes  2 
parts;  water  5  parts;  common  clay  1  part; 
mix. 

Remark:  This  is  said  ti>  cost  about  1^.  Bd.  per 
hundred  square  feet.  It  has  been  tried  on  a  •large 
scale  and  found  to  answer  well.  It  is  usetf  for 
wood,  dec. 

FIRES.  Our  notics  of  this  subject  must  ne- 
cessarily be  limited,  for  want  of  space.  Fires  are 
but  toc'  frequently  said  to  arise  by  accident,  which 
b  merely  a  condensed  phrase,  equivalent  to  eare^ 
U$9n€9S  and  reckUeenese.  There  are  few  fires 
that  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  the  exer- 
eise  of  common  prudence^  and  a  vast  number  that 
have  been  caused  by  negligence^  arising  from  sheer 
lazinese.  As  familiar  instances  may  be  men- 
tkmed,  the  permitting  of  sparka  to  fall  on  the 
fimmd  and  remain  Uieie,  without  extinguishing 
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them ;  oarr3ring  a  naked  candle  into  rooms  ooa« 
taining  inflammable  substances,  dLc. 

Prev.  1.  Avoid  leaving  your  candle  burning  at 
the  side  of  your  bed,  but  place  it  on  a  table  or  the 
floor,  at  a  respectable  distance  from  any  article  of 
linen,  or  other  equally  inflammable  substances. 
Ruehf  waxj  ot  floating  lights  are  the  safest  for 
night  burning.  The  practice  of  reading  in  bed 
cannot  be  too  much  censured;  it  is  a  common 
cause  of  fires.  2.  Never  set  aside  a  bucket  or 
box  containing  hot  ashes,  or  cinders,  in  a  closet 
3.  Never  throw  a  piece  of  lighted  paper,  cigar,  or 
other  ignited  substance,  on  the  floor ;  and  should 
such  fall  by  accident,  unmedlately  extinguish  then, 
by  treading  on  them.  4.  Never  blow  gas-lights 
out,  but  always  extinguish  them  by  turning  off 
the  supply.  5.  Should  the  smell  of  gas  be  strong* 
ly  perceived,  immediately  turn  off  the  cock  at  the 
meter,  and  avoid  canying  a  lighted  candle  into 
the  part  where  the  escape  has  taken  place,  before 
the  gas  has  been  removed  by  thorough  ventilation ; 
attention  to  this  pomt  will  prevent  the  pcssibiUt^' 
of  an  explosion.  6.  Have  your  chimneys  kept  in 
a  clean  state  by  fr^uent  sweeping. 

Firee  might  often  he  readily  extinguished 
when  first  discovered  by  the  timely  application  of 
a  few  buckets  of  water.  When  an  apartment  is 
discovered  on  fire,  the  door,  chimney,  and  win- 
dows should  be  immediately  closed,  if  possible, 
and  only  opened  for  the  purpose  of  projecting  wa- 
ter on  the  flames.  By  this  means  the  supply  of 
air  will  be  cut  off,  and  rapid  combustion  prevent- 
ed. The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  often 
caused  a  mere  smouldering  fire,  that  might  have 
been  easily  put  out,  to  burst  into  an  inextinguish- 
able mass  of  flame.  It  has  been  proposed  to  add 
common  salt  or  peariash  to  the  water  thrown  on 
fires,  as  even  a  weak  solution  of  those  substances 
speedily  stops  combustion.  Such  a  plan  is  very 
plausible,  and  may  easily  be  applied,  by  adding 
the  saline  matter  to  the  buckets  of  water  used  to 
feed  the  engine  for  the  first  few  minutes  of  its 
working;  but  when  a  fire  has  acquired  any  ex- 
tent, the  action  of  such  substances  becomes  scarce- 
ly perceptible. 

Fires  on  board  ships.  The  extinction  of  fires 
at  sea,  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  has  been 
suggested  to  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Han- 
corn,  surgeon.  He  says — "  The  antidotal  efiects 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  combustion  are  well 
known  to  every  experienced  dhemist;  and  I  am 
convinced,  by  practical  experiments,  that  a  simple 
and  economical' apparatus  might  be  attached  with- 
out inconvenience  to  every  deeked  vessel.  Car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  a  well-known  non -supporter  of 
combusti6n,  and  will  extinguish  fire  at  the  very 
instant  of  coming  in  contact  with  burning  mat- 
ter. Chalk  will  yield,  with  sulphuric  acid,  (vine- 
gar, or  any  other  acid  will  do,)  44  per  cent  of  the 
gas :  hence,  a  ton  of  chalk,  and  a  fourth  part  of 
that  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  will  be  found  suf- 
ficient to  extinguish  any  fire  on  board  a  ship 
The  plan  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  ship,  be- 
cause  she  can  be  battened  down  so  as  to  exclude 
the  atmosphere.  A  small  leaden  gasometer  is  all 
the  apparatus  required,'  having  a  curved  tube,  and 
which,  being  portable,  may  be  placed  over  the 
burning  part,  while  a  hole  may  be  cut  in  the  deck 
sufficiently  larga  to  admit  the  tube.     Caibomo 
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acid  gas  expands  with  heat,  and  beiag  heavier 
than  the  atmoephere  or  smoke,  immediately  de- 
aeendSi  hy  its  own  gravity,  upon  the  burning 
mass.  I  may  farther  mention  the  utility  of  the 
apparatus  in  destroying  vermin  in  ships,  si>oh  as 
rats  and  cockroaches,  being  more  easily  applied, 
and  more  effectual,  than  the  usual  method/' 
(Chemist,  iii.  279.)  Tliis  plan  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Admiralty  because  of  the  destructive  ac- 
tion of  the  gas  on  human  life,  as  well  as  on  fire. 
But  "  it  surely  is  possible  by  mechanical  means  to 
expel  the  gas  before  again  entering  the  ship's  hold. 
At  any  rate,  (he  grand  point  would  be  obtained  of 
extinguishing  the  fire — though  the  crew  might 
have  only  the  deck  to  stand  on.  The  frequency 
of  these  disasters  has  become  distressing.''  (Ed. 
of  the  Cbem.) 

Escape  from  apartments  on  fire  may  generally 
be  readily  efl^ted  by  creeping  on  the  hands  and 
knees.  In  this  way  the  window  or  door  may  be 
reached.  It  is  found,  that  the  atmosphere  of  a 
room  so  full  of  smoke  as  to  produce  sufibcation  to 
a  person  standing  upright,  may  generally  be  safe- 
ly breathed,  on  neany  a  level  with  the  floor. 
Should  descent  by  the  staircase  be  found  impos- 
sible, then  the  window  should  be  immediately 
80U|^t  Here  presence  of  mind  is  of  the  utmost 
importanqe.  If  a  ladder  or  fire-escape  be  not  pro- 
vided by  those  without,  a  rope  should  be  made  by 
tying  the  sheets  and  blankets  of  the  bed  together, 
one  end  of  which  should  be  firmly  secured  to  a 
chair,  table,  or  preferably  one  of  the  bedposts,  tod 
with  this  apparatus  descent  should  be  caatiously 
attempted.  Jumping  out  of  the  window  should  be 
avoided,  as  pereous  who  have  not  been  brought  up 
as  clowns  or  harlequins,  run  just  as  much  danger 
in  performing  such  an  exploit  as  they  do  by  re- 
maining in  the.  burning  building.  Persons  have 
frequently  lost  their  lives  by  hastily  throwing 
themselves  out  of  window,  under  the  dread  of 
being  burnt  alive,  who  would  have  been  rescued 
by  those  without,  haj  they  waited  but  a  few  mo- 
ments longer.  When  it  is  impoarihle  to  escape 
from  a  burning  building  by  the  stairs  or  windows, 
retreat  may  be  sometimes  secured  by  a  trapdoor 
opening  on  to  the  roof,  or  by  a  skylight,  when, 
unless  it  be  an  isolated  house,  the  roof  of  one  of 
the  adjoining  buildings  may  probably  ,be  gained 
with  safety,  provided  common  caution  be  ob- 
served. 

FirC'Cscapes  of  'various  kinds  have  been  in- 
veiUed  of  late  years,  and  employed  with  indijffer- 
ent  success  at  many  fires  in  the  metropolis.  Of 
these,  the  one  that  has  been  most  generally  ap- 
proved of,  is  that  invented  by  Captain  Manby, 
consisting  of  a  stout  rope  furnished  with  nooses, 
distended  by  flat  rests  for  the  feet,  at  convenient 
distances  for  stepping  frpm  one  to  the  other.  The 
one  end  of  this  rope  is  provided  with  a  stout  hook, 
or  grappling-iron,  by  which  it  may  be  fastened  to 
the  sill  of  a  window,  post  of  the  bedstead,  or  any 
other  convenient  object  By  means  of  this  ^>- 
paratus  a  descent  may  bo  safely  made  from  a 
considerable  height  To  avoid  the  risk  of  this 
escape  catching  fixe,  it  has  been  proposed  to  make 
it  of  iron  chain ;  but  it  thus  becomes  heavy  and 
inconvenient  The  best  pUn  is  to  imbue  the  rope 
with  some  substance  that  will  render  it  incombus- 
tible ;  mere  water  would  be  sufllcient 


It  is  said  that  there  is  no  instance  oo  recoidfll 
a  person  being  burnt  to  death  in  dwelliog-hooNi 
in  Edinhurfi,  where  the  houses  are  usually  hjgk} 
yet  in  London,  where  fire-engines  and  fire-eacapct 
are  provided  in  greater  numbers,  deaths  are  fi«- 
quent  from  this  cause.  The  reason  of  this  diilcr* 
ence  is,  that  in  the  former  city,  the  stain  vu^jA 
of  stone,  by  which  means  a  road  of  escape  is  m- 
cured. 

The  clothes  of  females  and  children,  wbeaoi 
fire,  may  be  most  readily  extinguished  by  roUim 
the  suflerer  in  the  carpet,  hearth-rug,  tahle-ooror, 
a  great-coat,  cloak,  or  any  other  woollen  aitiels 
at  hand.  If  this  be  expertly  done,  the  flama  will 
be  rapidly  put  out  Should  assistance  not  be  at 
hand,  the  person  whose  clothes  axe  on  fire  AoM 
throw  herself  on  the  ground,  and  roll  the  caipet 
round  her,  as  before  described ;  or  if  such  a  tUif 
is  not  in  the  room,  she  should  endeavor  to  extin* 
guish  the  flames  with  her  bands,  and  by  rapidly 
rolling  round  and  round  on  the  floor.  In  this  way 
the  fire  will  be  stifled,  or  at  least  the  combostioB 
will  proceed  so  fdowly  that  less  penonai  injoiy 
will  be  experienced  before  assistance  airires.  Sat 
if,  on  the  Contrary,  the  party  whose  clothes  an  co 
fire  remains  m  an  upright  position,  the  flames  wili 
naturally  ascend,  and  scorch  the  face,  and  other 
unprotected  parts  of  the  body.  The  adfsntsge 
of  assuming  the  horizontal  position  is  also  mani- 
fest from  the  fact,  that  nine  times  out  of  tea  it  ii 
the  lower  parts  of  the  dresses  of  females  that  fiot 
catch  fire.  A  lady's  muslin  dress  taking  fire  at 
the  skirt  would  bum  from  bottom  to  top,  and  pro- 
duce a  fatal  density  of  flame  in  half  a  minute, 
while  sh^  is  staadmg  nprigfat;  but  when  lying 
down,  even  though  she  took  no  pains  leisurely  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  ten  minutes  would  ptohaUy 
elapse  before  it  would  be  consumed,  and  the  flame 
might  at  any  instant  be  extinguished  by  the  thomb 
and  fingersL  It  merely  requires  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  presence  of  mind.  -  (See  AccinEim.) 

The  addition  of  )  oz.  or  I  oz.  of  alum  or  lal 
ammoniac  to  the  last  water  used  to  rinse  a  lad/i 
dress,  or  a  less  quantity  added  to  the  starch  nnd 
to  stiflen  it,  would  render  it  uninflammable,  or  at 
least  so  little  combustible  that  it  would  not  reedUif 
take  fire ;  and  if  it  did,  would  be  slowly  consumed 
without  flame.  Had  this  precaution  been  adopt- 
ed, the  late  lamentable  aoeident  at  one  of  our 
national  theatres  might  have  been  avoided.  (See 
Cloth,  incoiuustiblk.) 

It  is  often  difficult  to  get  horses  oUt  of  build- 
ings on  fire,  but  it  is  said  that  they  will  readily 
come  out  if  the  saddle  and  bridle,  or  bumesi  te 
which  they  are  accustomed,  be  thrown  otst  them 
as  usual. 

FiSH.  Sym  Piscis,  (Lat,)  Poissoir,  {Fr) 
Fish  are  a  wholesome  atpecies  of  food,  but  are  lev 
nutritious  than  the  flesh  of  animals,  or  the  graios 
of  the  cereahk  Of  all  the  various  substances  seed 
as  aliments  by  man,  fish  are  the  most  liable  lo  nm 
into  a  state^or  putrefaction,  and  should  therefore  be 
only  eaten  when  perfectly  fresh.  Those  that  an 
the  whitest  and  most  flaky  when  cooked,  ai  tci^ 
ting,  cod,  flounders,  soles,  haddock,  twrbott  hekt, 
&c.,  are  the  most  easily  digestible;  and  tboie 
abounding  in  oily  matter,  as  salmon,  eelt,  karisg*i 
&c.,  are  most  nutritious,  though  more  likely  to  <^ 
fend  the  stomach.    Salt-water  fish  has  been  aw 
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t»be  more  wholeeome  thaa  river  fish*  bnt  without 
lllfficient  reason.    Salted  fish  is  very  hard  of  di- 

Ctiou,  unless  well  cooked.  The  frequent  use  of 
Tas  an  aliment  is  said  to  promote  the  sexual 
fbdings,  but  not  the  increase  of  population,  unless 
anfficiency  of  other  food  (animal)  be  tak^n  at  the 
lame  time.  Skin  diseases  are  also  said  to  be  more 
ecmmon  among  those  who  live  continually  on  fish, 
kit  this  probably  arises  from  tlieir  use  not  being 
tecompanied  by  a  proper  quantity  of  fresh  vegeta- 
bJML  Fish  consist  of  about  80)  of  water,  14(  of 
iBmrnen  and  librlne,  and  6}  of  gelatin,  making 
tbout  20|  of  nutritive  matter.  (Brande.)  Acid 
noces  and  pickles  are  the  proper  additions  to  fish, 
from  their  power  of  retarding  the  progress  of  putre- 
hction,  and  of  correcting  the  relaxing  tendency  of 
Um  quantities  of  oil  and  butter. 

Caution.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a  fish-bone 
Mcidentally  swallowed  will  remain  in  the  oesopha- 
gUB,  and  occasion  serious  inconvenience ;  in  fact, 
izutances  have  been  known  where  so  much  irrita- 
tloQ  has  arisen  that  death  has  followed.  In  such 
eases  it  is  advisable,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  take 
fcor  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  dissolved  in  ^  pint  of 
warm  water,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
white  of  six  eggs.  The  coagulated  mass  will  not 
remain  in  the  stomach  more  than  two  or  three 
minatee,  and  the  remedy  has  been  known  to  "  re- 
move no  leas  than  24  pins  at  once." 

Choice,  dressing f  ^c.  "  The  flesh  of  any  fish 
la  always  in  the  highest  perfection,  or  in  season, 
as  it  is  called,  during  the  period  of  the  ripening  of 
the  milt  and  roe.  After  the  fish  has  deposited  the 
■pawn,  the  flesh  becomes  soft,  and  loses  a  great 
deal  of  its  peculiar  flavor.  This  is  owing  to  the 
dinppearance  of  the  oil  or  fat  from  the  flesh,  it 
haviag  been  expended  in  the  function  of  reproduc- 
tion." (Fleming's  Phil,  of  Zoology.)  Fish  should 
be  dreesed  as  soon  after  being  caught  as  possible,  as 
moch  of  their  peculiar  delicacy  and  flavor  is  lost  by 
keeping,  even  for  a  few  hours.  Tuibot  and  salmon 
an  said  by  the  fishmongers  to  be  improved  in  fla- 
vor when  two  or  three  days  old,  but  this  is  surely 
a  mistake,  as  the  former,  when  dressed  immedi- 
ately after  being  caught,  possesses  a  fine  creamy 
taste  which  it  afterwards  loses;  while  the  latter, 
by  the  iofis  of  a  single  tide,  loses  a  portion  of  the 
fioe  whiVe  curd  which  intervenes  between  the 
fiakee,and  by' longer  keeping,  this  curd  and  the 
la^r  flakes  disappear  altogether.  In  the  eyes  of 
Mme  epicoj^,  the  richness  is,  however,  increased 
by  thtt  change.  Mackerel  and  some  other  fish 
nfier  so  much  from  keeping  only  a  few  hours,  that 
they  become  quite  unwholesome.  On  this  aocount 
the  former  are  permitted  to  be  publicly  vended  on 
Sondays.  Herrings  offer  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  advantage  of  dressing  fish  as  fresh  as 
poBnUe.  When  cooked  soon  after  being  caught, 
tbeT  potsesB  considerable  delicacy  and  flavor,  but 
by  keeping  for  only  a  few  hours,  the  oil  separates 
Inm  the  flesh,  and  they  become  soft,  greasy,  and 
atrong-flavored. 

In  the  ekoire  of  every  Icind  offish,  stiffness, 
ferightnesB  of  the  eyes,  and  redness  of  the  gills  mav 
be  regarded  as  invariable  signs  of  freshness.  A 
peculiar  elasticity  will  also  be  perceived  in  fish  re- 
cently caught ;  little  or  no  permanent  impression 
b«ng  made  by  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  fingers, 
^^  the  fle^b  immediately  rising  when  the  pres- 


sure is  withdrawn.  Fresh  fish  also  lie  in  a  partly 
curled  position,  and  never  quite  straight,  as  is  th« 
case  when  they  have  been  kept  for  some  Udm 
Thickness  smd  fleshiness  are  deemed  marks  of  th* 
good  condition  of  all  fish. 

On  the  proper  cleaning  .0/  fish  preparatmy  to 
dressmg  it,  depends  much  of  its  delicacy  and  fla- 
vor. Ordinary  cooks  seldom  do  this  well,  from 
not  slitting  the  fish  sufficiently  open  to  permit  the 
inside  to  be  thoroughly  washed,  and  seldom  nsins 
sufficient  water.  The  superior  flavor  of  fish  cleaned 
by  the  fishmongers  arises  from  their  performing 
the  operation  more  completely,  and  from  the  large 
quantity  of  water  they  employ  about  them.  The 
flavor  of  all  fish  is  improved  by  adding  a  little  salt 
or  vinegar  to  the  last  water  in  which  they  are 
washed.  The  sound,  milt,  and  roe.  should  be  care- 
fully cleaned  and  preserved. 

Fish  is  preferably  cooked  by  simple  boiling, 
broiling,  or  frying;  in  fact,  the  finer  kinds  of  £di 
are  often  injured  by  the  excessive  interference  of 
the  cook.  When  boiled,  the  fish'  should  be  put  on 
the  fire  in  cold  water,  and  as  soon  as  a  scum  rises 
from  boiling,  it  should  be  removed  by  the  skimmer. 
The  addition  of  a  little  salt  or  vineg^  to  the  water 
improves  the  flavor  of  most  fish,  and  renders  the 
flesh  firmer.  Fish  is  known  to  be  sufficiently 
dressed  by  the  flesh  in  the  thicker  parts  separating 
easily  from  the  bone.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
should  be  removed  from  the  kettle,  as  by  soaking 
in  the  water  it  loses  its  firmness.  Sole,  skate,  and 
mackerel  are  usually  put  into  boiling  water.  Fish 
for  broiling  should  be  well  washed  m  strong  vine- 
gar, wiped  dry  with  a  towel,  and  floured  before 
placing  them  on  the  gridiron ;  and  the  bars  of  the 
latter  should  be  hot,  and  well  buttered.  Fish  for 
frying  should  be  prepared  as  for  broiling ;  and  the 
butter,  oil,  or  lard  should  be  allowed  to  boil  for  a 
minute  or  two  before  putting  them  into  the  frying- 
pan.  The  latter  should  be  perfectly  smooth  and 
bright,  and  the  butter  or  oil  in  abundance,  to  pre- 
vent the  fish  stickmg  to  it  and  burning.  When 
removed  from  the  pan,  tlie  superfluous  fat  should  be 
drained  from  them,  preparatory  to  serving.  When 
fish  is  divided  into  fillets  o^  cutlets  before  being 
cooked,  it  is  usual  to  take  out  the  bones,  and  to 
dress  it  with  forced  meat,  Slc. 

In  serving  fish  of  the  finer  kinds,  no  other  ad- 
ditions are  required  than  melted  butter  and  the  or- 
dinary fish  sauces  and  pickles.  The  dish  should, 
be  garnished  with  raw  parsley  for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearance, but  boiled  parsley,  chopped  small,  should 
accompany  it  All  kinds  of  fish  should  be  served 
on  a  napkin. 

Pres.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  several  ways  ^— 

I.  By  either  wet  or  dry  salting. 

II.  By  simply  drying  after  cleaning  them. 
Ill   By  salting  them  and  then  drymg  them. 

IV.  By  placing  them  in  jars,  pouring  salad  oil 
over  them,  and  tying  them  over  air-tight 

V.  By  dipping  them  into,  or  brushing  them  over 
with  pyroligneous  acid,  and  then  drying  thenc.^ 
This  gives  a  smoky  flavor,  but  if  pure  acetic  acid 
(P.  Im)  be  used,  no  taste  will  be  imparted.  It  may 
be  applied  by  moans  of  a  clean  painter's  brush,  or 
even  a  stiff  feaUier.  A  tablespoonfid  is  suflicient 
to  brush  over  a  large  surface.  Fish  and  fledi  so 
prepared  will  bear  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and 
back  uninjured. 
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TI.  Fnh  may  be  preserved  in  a  living  state  for 
14  dnys  or  longer  without  water,  by  stopping  their 
montlis  with  crumb  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy, 
pouring  a  little  brandy  into  them,  and  then  placing 
them  in  straw  in  a  moderately  cooi  situation. 
(Prechtl.  Encycl.  Techn.) 

VII.  Immersion  of  the  cleaned  fish  in.  water 
holding  in  solution  yj-^  or  ^  j^  part  of  creosote,  and 
then  drying  them. 

VII.  Fish  may  be  preserved  in  a  dry  state,  and 
perfectly  fresh,  by  means  of  sugar  alone.  Fresh 
fish  may  be  thus  kept  for  some  days,  so  as  to  be 
as  good  when  boiled  as  if  just  caught.  If  dried 
and  kept  free  from  mouldiness,  there  seems  no- 
limit  to  their  preservation ;  and  they  are  much 
better  in  this  way  than  when  salted.  The  sugar 
gives  no  disagreeable  taste.  This  process  is  par- 
ticulariy  valuable  in  making  what  is  called  kip- 
pered salmon ;  and  the  fish  preserved  in  this  man- 
ner are  far.  superior  in  quality  and  flavor  to  those 
which  are  salted  or  smoked.  A  few  tablespoonfuls 
of  brown  sugar  are  sufficient  for  a  salmon  of  five 
or  six  pounds  weight ;  and  if  salt  be  desired,  u  tea- 
spoonful  may  be  added.  Saltpetre  may  be  used 
instead,  in  the  same  proportion,  if  it  be  wished  to 
make  the  kipper  hard.  (See  Animal  Substances 
USED  AS  Food.) 

FIXATEUR.  Syn.  Bandoline.  Prep^  'Soak 
Iceland  moss  in  cold  water  for  an  hour  or  two, 
drain  and  dissolve  in  boiling  water. 

Remarks,  A  solution  of  gtim  arabic  in  water  is 
also  commonly  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
used  by  ladies  to  make  their  hair  curl  firmly,  and 
remain  in  any  required  position.  It  is  applied  by 
moistening  the  fingers,  and  passing  the  hair  through 
them.     Beer  has  a  similar  efiect. 

FLANNEL.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Count  Rumford  that  the  conducting 
powei  -;  the  difierent  materials  employed  for 
clothing  mries  considerably.  A  thermometer, 
surrounded  with  cotton-wool,  and  heated  by  im- 
mersion in  boiling  water,  took  1046  seconds  to 
lose  135°,  when  plunged  into  a  bath  of  melting 
ice;  but,  under  the  same  circumstances,  when 
sheepe'  wool  was  employed,  1116  seconds  elapsed 
before  a  like  sinking  of  the  thermometer  took  place, 
(Phil.  Trans.  1792 ;)  thus  showing  the  greater 
conducting  power  of  the  former,  and  consequently 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  substance  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  warm,  clothing.  But  the  chief  advan- 
tage of  wool  as  an  article  for  under-clothing  de-i 
pends  less  upon  its  aetual  power  of  conducting  heat 
than  its  peculiar  texture.  Flannel  acts  as  a  gentle 
stimulus  on  the  skin,  and  exercises  the  most  bene- 
ficial action,  by  keeping  the  pores  clean,  and  in  a 
state  most  favorable  to  perspiration.  It  has  also 
the  advantage  of  absorbing  the  perspiration  as 
soon  as  emitted,  and  allowing  its  watery  portion 
to  pass  ofT  into  the  atmosphere  almost  as  soon  as 
formed,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  cotton  and 
linen  fabrics.  The  different  effects  of  flannel  and 
Hnen  are  particularly  perceptible  during  brisk  ex- 
ercise. When  the  body  is  covered  with  the  for- 
mer, though  perspiration  be  necesRarily  iftcreased, 
the  perspired  matter  freely  passes  off  through  the 
flannel,  and  the  skin  remains  dry  and  warm.  If 
the  same  exercise  be  taken  in  linen  shirts,  perspi- 
ration, as  in  the  former  case,  is  indeed  also  in- 
creased, but  the  perspired  matter,  instead  of  being 


dispersed  into  the  atmosphere,  rvnuns  upon  ^ 
linen,  and  not  only  clogs  the  pores  of  the  skin,  fail 
gives  a  disagreeable  sensation.  From  this  propn^ 
of  flannel,  persons  who  wear  it  next  the  ikin  «(> 
dom  catch  cold  from  changes  of  temperatare,erei 
thou^  perspiring  profusely ;  but  in  similar  eaae% 
when  linen  or  calico  shirts  are  worn,  chilliness  ifr 
mediately  comes  on,  followed  by  "  8mffling,neet» 
ingt  and  cough"  and  all  the  other  symptom  of 
severe  catarrh. 

The  common  objections  raised  i^mst  the  ■■ 
of  flannel  are  founded  on  vulgar  prejudices,  aiing 
from  ignorance,  obstinacy,  or  bravado,  and  m 
undeserving  of  the  notice  of  sensible  people.  la  i 
fickle  and  moist  climate  like  that  of  En^and,  eee> 
ry  person  should  wear  a  robe  of  flannel  next  fbe 
skin,  or  at  all  events  a  waistcoat  of  flannel  readh 
ing  below  the  loins ;  and  this  should  not  be  dii- 
carded  as  soon  as  the  cold  weather  has  passed,  lot 
its  use  should  be  continued  all  the  year  round;  fit 
in  reality,  flannel  L^,  if  possible,  even  more  reqimcd 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  because  peisons  j^ 
spire  more  freely  in  hot  than  in  cold  weather,  aod 
are  consequently  more  susceptible  of  cold,  while  at 
that  period  of  the  year  their  clothing  is  len  capa> 
ble  of  protectipg  them  from  the  effects  of  suddflo 
changes  of  temperature,  and  draughts  of  eoM  sir, 
moisture,  &c.  Females,  children,  persons  of  deli- 
cate constitutions,  and  all  others,  who,  from  their 
habits  of  body  or  life,  perspire  freely,  or  are  mach 
exposed,  should  wear  flanneL 

In  washing  flannels,  it  is  said  they  should  be 
always  put  into  scalding  hot  water,  by  which  melb* 
od  their  color  will  be  preserved,  and  they  will  be 
prevented  from  shrinking. 

FLASR  Prep,  Bumt-sn|rv  coloring  1  giU ; 
fluid  extract  of  capsicum,  or  ennen^e  o'  cayenae, 
i  pint,  or  enough  to  g^ve  a  strong  fiery  fbste. 

Use.  It  is  employed  to  color  spirits,  and  to  pn 
them  a  false  strength.  It  is  made  by  tlie  brewen* 
druggists,  and  vended  under  the  name  of  "  im* 
glass  and  bttmt  sugar" 

FLATULENCY.  (From  ^fiw,  a  blast)  A 
morbid  collection  of  gas  in  the  stcmach  and  bow* 
els.  The  most  common  cause  of  flatulency  ia 
indigestion.  When  the  natural  fluids  of  the  stoo- 
acfa  are  secreted  in  a  hea'.thy  state,  they  exeiciN 
an  antiseptic  and  digestiv  5  action  on  th^  food,  by 
which  it  is  speedily  reduced  to  a  magma  that  is 
little  liable  to  spontaneous  change  while  in  the  bodf, 
but  when  the  reverse  is  the  case,  fermentatjon  tap- 
idly  commences,  and  the  stomach  and  associated 
viscera  become  distended  with  gas,  gyingriseto 
frequent  eructation  and  crepitation.  The  quantity 
of  gas  thus  accumulated  is  often  enormous.  It  ■ 
asserted  that  an  ordinary  applo  during  fermenta- 
tion yields  about  600  times  its  bulk  of  gas,  aod 
many  vegetables  much  more.  (Dr.  Hales.)  It  i% 
therefore,  not  at  all  surprising  that  so  mucH  incon- 
venience should  be  felt  from  flatulency. 

Treat.  The  treatment  of  flatulency  consists 
mainly  in  the  selection  of  proper  articles  of  fcod 
Oleraceous  vegetables,  peas,  beans,  and  indigest'bie 
fruits,  should  be  especially  avoided,  as  well  lutbd 
use  of  large  quantities  of  washy  liquids.  The  diet 
should  consist  principally  of  animal  food,  well  cook- 
ed, with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  potatoes  and 
wheaten  bread,  moderately  seasoned  with  sf^^\ 
and  the  most  suitable  beverages  are  ^oast  and  wa- 
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Itti  and  good  brandy  largely  diluted  with  water, 
fhe  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach  may  be  re-estab- 
Idled  by  the  proper  use  of  tonics,  bitters,  and  mild 
iperients.     (See  Dtspbfsia.) 

To  relieve  ihefit  of  flatulency,  carminatiyes  and 
vomatics,  as  peppermint,  ginger,  cinnamon,  lav- 
ender, and  the  peppers,  may  be  had  recourse  to. 
A  glass  of  peppermint  cordial,  or  brandy  strongly 
flavored  with  essence  of  peppermint,  or  mixed  with 
a  spoonfal  of  powdered  ginger,  is  a  popular  and 
efficient  remedy. 

FLIES  often  cause  considerable  annoyance  to 
the  person  in  hot  weather,  and  frequently  do  con- 
■derable  damage  to  handsome  furniture,  especially 
ptctore-finunes,  gilding.  Sec.,  by  alighting  on  them. 
The  best  way  to  remove  them  is  to  expose  in  a 
plate  a  mixture  of  1  teaspoonful  of  black  pej^er, 
3  teaspoonfula  of  brown  sugar,  and  1  tableepoonful 
of  cream ;  or  a  solution  of  sugar  in  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  quassia,  may  be  used  insteadf  It  is  said 
that  either  of  these  mixtures  will  cause  them  rap- 
idj  to  disappear. 

Flies  and  other  insects  maybe  kept  from  at- 
tacking meat  by  dusting  it  over  with  pepper,  pow- 
dered ginger,  or  any  other  spice,  or  by  skewering 
a  jRece  of  paper  to  it  on  which  a  drop  of  creosote 
liaB  been  poured.  The  spices  may  be  readily  wash- 
ed oiT  with  water  before  dressing  the  meat. 

FLOUNDERS  are  a  wholesome  species  offish. 
Iliey  are  both  a  sea  and  river  fish  ;  the  latter  are, 
however,  preferred.  They  should  be  chosen  by 
their  thickness  and  firmnese,  and  the  brightnese 
of  their  eyes.  They  are  in  season  from  January 
to  March,  and  from  July  to  September.  They  are 
nicest  when  dressed  by  frying  in  oil. 

FI/)UR.  Syn,  Fleur  de  Farine,  (Ft.)  Fa- 
mk,{Lat,)  The  meal  of  bread  com.  Of  farinas 
the  principal  is  wheat  fiour,  or  the  ground  seed  of 
the  Triticum  hybemum  vel  vulgare,  of  which  there 
an  several  varieties,  chiefly  depending  on  the 
VDoont  of  bran  they  contain,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  «eves  through  which  t)iey  are  passed. 

Fine  xjchest  flour.  (Ador,  JParina,  F.  tritici, 
F.  Miunis  tritici.)  The  finest  flour  obtained  by 
■ftfflg  the  meal  produced  in  the  first  grinding  of 
wheat  )>etween  sharp  stones,  by  a  sieve  of  64  wires 
to  the  inch ;  used  for  pastry. — Middlings.  The 
Rmaindetr  of  the  flour  of  the  first  grinding  that  wHl 
pan  throogh  a  coarser  sieve ;  used  for  making 
household  bread,  but  is  mostly  reground.^ — Seconds. 
The  finest  part  of  the  flour,  obtained  by  grinding 
middlings  over  again,  between  blunt  stones  ;  used 
fef  making  bakers'  fine  wheaten  bread. — Pollard. 
"^  coarse  flour,  from  whence  the  seconds  has 
heen  nfted ;  used  for  making  sea  biscuits  and  gin- 
geibread,  and  to  fatten  poultry  and  hogs. — Coun- 
^  household  flour.  Is  usually  ground  only  once, 
>od  lifted  to  four-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  wheat 
'^Ammunition  flour.  Is  required  to  be  ground  and 
■ftod  to  i|}J,  orvery  nearly  five-sixths  the  weight 
<rf the  wheat.  Tliirty-two  pecks  of  wheat  in  the 
l^nulon  mills  yield  38^  of  flour,  8  of  pollard,  and 
12  of  bran,  {furfur  tntiei  /)  the  bulk  of  the  wheat 
Wbg  doubled  by  grinding.  (Accum.) 

P«r.  This  article  of  food  is  very  fntjuently  adul- 
|natedboth  by  the  miller  and  the  laker,  as  has 
Men  before  alluded  to  in  the  article  on  Bread. 
This  firand  may,  however,  be  readily  detected  by 
the  following  tests,  which  refer  to  wheat  flour. 


1.  Wheat  flour  is  distinguished  by  its  cohesive* 
ness,  which  is  so  great,  that  on  bein^  squeezed  iii 
the  hand,  the  lump  will  be  some  tune  before  it 
loses  its  shape. 

2.  Plaster  of  Paris,  ground  honfis,  chalk,  ^nd 
potato  flour,  when  added  to  wheaten  flour,  may 
be  detected  by  the  specific  gravity  of  the  sample 
being  considerably  greater  than  that  of  pure  flour 
This  may  be  readily  ascertained  by  any  person,  by 
filling  a  small  vessel  with  some  pure  flour,  and 
then  with  the  given  sample.  "  A  vessel  which  will 
contain  1  lb.  of  wheat  flour  will  contain  l^lbs.  of 
fecula,"  potato  flour  ;)  and  hence  "  the  propor- 
tion of  this  adnUeration  may  be  easily  estimated." 
(Ure.) 

3.  Liquid  ammonia  (aqua  ammonim  pune)  turns 
wheat  flour  yellow ;  and  if  any  other  com  has 
been  ground  with  it,  pale  brown ;  or  if  peas  or 
beans  have  been  ground  with  it,  a  darker  brown. 

4.  Nitric  acid  turns  wheat  flour  of  an  orange 
yellow  color,  but  forms  a  stiff*  and  tenacious  jelly 
with  potato  fecula,  the  color  of  which  it  does  not 
alter.     (See  Arrow-root,  British.) 

5.  Pure  muriatic  acid,  when  poured  on  potato 
flour,  develops  a  smell  of  rushes' ;  it  also  dissolves 
starch,  but  changes  the  color  of  wheat  flour  to  a 
deep  violet. 

6.  Bean  and  pea  flour  may  be  detected  by 
pouring  boiling  water  on  the  sample,  or  by  making 
it  into  bread  and  toasting  it,  when  the  peculiar 
odor  of  those  substances  will  be  evolved. 

•7.  The  value  of  wheat  flour  as  an  aliment  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  gluten,  sugar,  starchj 
and  phosphate  of  lime  it  contains  ;  and  its  superi- 
ority over  the  flour  of  the  grains  of  the  otlier  ce- 
real, depends  on  its  containing  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  first  and  last  of  these  substances.  The 
qualitative  analysis  of  flour  is  very  simple,  and 
may  be  easily  made  by  persons  unacquainted  with 
chemistry.  The  following  plan  will  be  found  to  be 
a  ready  method  of  determining  the  proportion  of 
the  principal  ingredients  just  named :— * 

a.  Make  1000  grs.  of  flour  into  a  dough  with  a 
little  water,  let  it  rest  an  hour,  and  then  gently 
Knead  it  in  successive  waters,  until  the  starchy 
particles  are  perfectly  removed.  Collect  the  por- 
tion ({^uten)  left  in  the  hand,  drain  ofl*  the  water, 
place  it  on  a  piece  of  filtering  or  blotting  paper, 
several  times  doubted,  and  set  it  aside. 

b.  Mix  the  several  waters  employed  in  the  pre- 
ceding process,  and.  set  them  aside  in  a  tall  vessel, 
to  deposite  the  suspended  portion,  (starch.)  After  a 
sufficient  time,  pour  off  the  clear  liquid,  and  throw 
the  tohole  of  the  sediment  on  a  weighed  paper  fil- 
ter, placed  in  a  funnel,  observing  Ao  remove  the 
portion  adhering  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  by 
means  of  a  little  clean  water,  that  none  may  be  losL 

e.  Evaporate  the  decanted  liquid,  as  well  as 
what  runs  from  the  filter,  until  it  becomes  curdy, 
then  filter  through  a  piece  of  weighed  blotting  pa- 
per, and  preserve  the  sediment,  (albumen  ;)  next 
evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  agitate  with 
10  times  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  filter,  observing 
to  wash  the  paper  clean  with  a  little  alcohol,  after 
the  solution  has  passed  through  it  The  substance 
on  the  paper  is  pbosphate  of  lime  and  gum,*  and 
must  be  set  aside. 

*  By  digestfoB  la  water,  flltiatkm,  and  ovapoialioB,  the 
two  may  be  obtained  sepaiately. 
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d.  Evaporate  or  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  so-  I 
lution  and  washmgs  as  above ;  the  residuum  is 
sugar. 

e.  Dry  the  substances  educed  by  the  preceding 
operations  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  weigh  them.  The 
weight  of  the  albumen  may  be  taken  with  that  of 
the  gluten,  as  it  possesses  about  the  same  nutritive 
value,  and  also  because  it  has  been  asserted  by 
some  persons  that  the  former  substance  is  in  reality 
gluten,  and  not  albumen.  By  dividing  the  given 
weights  by  10,  the  percentage  value  of  the  sample 
will  be  obtained.  The  pieces  of  filtering  paper 
employed  should  be  dried  and  Weighed  before  using 
them  ;  and  the  same  degree  of  heat  should  be  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose,  as  that  to  which  they  will 
be  afterwards  exposed  in  the  drying  of  the  sub- 
stances resulting  from  the  operation. 

Remarks,  This  method  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
value  of  any  sample  of  flour  as  an  article  of  food, 
though  not  strictly  accurate,  approxunates  suffi- 
ciently to  the  truth  for  all  practical  purposes,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  baker  and  large 
purchaser.  In  many  cases  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  first  part  of  the  process,  a, 
which  will  give  the  amount  of  the  most  important 
constituent  of  the  flour ;  th6  rest  being  of  minor 
consequence. 

According  to  Vauq\ielin,  French  wheat  flour 
contains  abou$  I0j{  of  water,  llg  of  gluten,  71{  of 
starch,  5g-  of  sugar,  and  3}  of  gum ;  and  the  water 
of  the  dou^h  amounts  to  5Q*3^ 

FLOUR,  BAKED.  Syn.  Farina  tobta.  F. 
Tritici  Tosta.  Astringent ;  used  to  make  food 
for  infants  troubled  with  diairhcea. 

FLOWERS^  Sym  Flores,  (Lat.)  Fmurs, 
(Fr.)  Blumen,  {Ger.)  These  beautiful  and  fra- 
grant ornaments  of  our  gardens,  our  sitting-rooms, 
and  our  chambers,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
description  ;  but  some  remarks  on  their  preserva- 
tion, &c.,  may  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

Flowers  may  be  preserved  in  a  fresh  state  for 
a  considerable  time,  by  keeping  them  in  a  moist 
atmosphere.  When  growing  on  the  parent  stem, 
the  large  amount  of  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  their  leaves,  is  compensated  for  by  an  equivalent 
proportion  of  moisture  supplied  by  the  roots ;  but 
when  they  are  plucked,  the  evaporation  fV-om  the 
surface  continues,  while  the  supply  of  moisture  is 
cut  off.  Hence  t^'^^y  fade,  and  that  with  a  degree 
of  rapidity  exactly  P'.'^portionate  to  the  dryness  of 
the  air  that  surrounds  them.  It  is  on  this  account 
that  recently-plucked  flowers  fade  more  rapidly  in- 
doors than  ia  the  open  garden  ;  for  the  air  of  a 
sitting-room  is  considerably  drier  and  toarmer  than 
the  external  atmosphere.  This  is  perfectly  natu- 
ral ;  for  with  diminished  sources  of  nourishment, 
they  are  exposed  to  an  augmented  perspiration, 
and  the  water  which  forms  the  larger  portion  of 
their  bodies  is  lost  In  fact,  they  fade  from  the 
volatilization  of  one  of  their  component  parts,  which 
is  an  essential  constituent  of  every  living  flower. 
The  flowera  of  plants  also  feed  on  the  viewless 
ox^'gen  of  the  air,  and  form  carbonic  acid  with 
great  rapidity.  Thus  those  of  the  passijbra  ser- 
ratifolia  consume  of  oxygen  in  this  way  1  Betimes 
their  bulk  in  24  hours,  when  sheltered  from  the 
direct  rays  o€  the  sun,  at  a  temperature  between 
18^  and  25^  C. ;  the  male  flowers  of  the  cuenm- 
ber,  12  tunes  theix  bulk ;  the  female  only  3^ ;  the 


single  red  gilliflower  {eheiranthas  ineantui)  11 1 
the  single  tuberose  9 ;  and  the  typha  UUifoUm  9€. 
(T.  de  Saussure,  Ann.  de  Chim.  xxL  279.)  Ti 
supply  in  part  the  loss  of  moisture  by  evaporatmit 
has  arisen  the  universal  practice  of  placing  them 
in  water ;  but  the  mutilated  stems  posoeas  a  fir 
inferior  power  of  sucking  up  fluids  to  that  of  tilt 
roots,  and  though  their  decay  may  thus  be  sOgfadj 
impeded,  yet,  as  the  balance  of  gain  on  the  sBtt 
hand  by  the  roots,  and  loss  oq  the  other  hand  by 
evaporation  from  their  whole  surface,  cannot  be 
maintained,  they  fade  as  a  natural  couseciaenea 
To  preserve  them,  or  at  least  to  render  their  exirt* 
enco  leas  ephemeral,  we  have  therefore  only  tt 
restore  this  balance-  *o  surround  them  with  a  me- 
dium that  will  rob  them  of  no  water ;  or>  in  other 
words,  to  place  them  in  a  moist  atmo^here.  *'  it 
is  now  eighteen  yean  ago  since  we  flist  saw,  is 
the  drawing-roon)  of  a  gentleman,  in  the  hot  dij 
weather  of  the  dog-days,  flowers  preserved  day 
after  day  in  all  their  freshness  by  the  foUowing 
simple  contrivance : — A  flat  dish  of  porcelain  hso 
water  poured  into  it  In  the  water  a  vase  of 
flowers  was  set ;  over  the  whole  a  belUglass  was 
placed  with  its  rim  in  the  water.  Tliis  was  a 
'  Ward's  case'  in  principle,  although  di^rent  in  iti 
construction.  The  air  that  surrounded  tlie  fiowen 
being  confined  beneath  the  bell-glaas,  was  eon- 
stantly  moist  with  the  water  that  rose  into  it  in  the 
form  of  vapor.  As  fast  as  the  water  was  csof 
densed,  it  ran  down  the  sides  o(Hhe  beU-gla»  back 
into  the  dish ;  and  if  means  had  been  taken  to  en- 
close the  water  on  the  outside  of  the  beil-giass,  ss 
as  to  prevent  its  evaporating  into  the  air  of  the 
sitting-room,  the  atmosphere  around  the  floweis 
would  have  remained  continually  damp.  The  only 
difference  between  plants  hi  a  *  Ward's  case'  wA 
flowers  in  the  little  apparatus  just  described  is  this 
— that  the  former  is  intended  for  plants  to  grow  in 
for  a  considerable  spacA  of  time,  while  the  latter  is 
merely  for  their  preservation  for  a  few  days  ;  and 
tliat  the  air  wiiich  surrounds  the  floweis  is  always 
charged  with  the  same  quaotity  of  vapor,  and  wil 
not  vary  with  the  circumstances,  and  at  the  will 
of  him  who  has  the  management  of  iL  We 
recommend  tliose  who  love  to  see  plenty  of  fresh 
flowers. in  their  sitting-rooms  in  dry  weather, to 
procure  it  The  experiment  can  be  tried  by  invert- 
ing a  tumbler  over  a  rose-bud  in  a  saucer  of  water." 
(Gardener's  Chronicle.) 

Faded  fiowers  may  be  generally  restored  by 
immersing  them  half-way  up  their  stems  in  very 
hot  water,  and  allowing  them  to  remain  in  it  imti 
it  cools,  or  they  have  recovered.  They  must  thei 
be  removed,  the  <  coddled^  portion  of  the  stems  cot 
off,  and  placed  in  clean  cold  water.  In  this  way 
a  great  number  of  faded  floweis  may  be  restored, 
but  there  are  some  of  the  more  fugacious  kinds  on 
which  it  proves  useless. 

To  hasten  the  blowing  of  flowers  the  folfewiog 
liquid  has  been  used  with  mat  advantage : — Sul- 
phate or  nitrate  of  ammonia  4  oz. ;  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash 2  oz. ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  hot  water  1  pint ;  dissolve 
and  keep  it  in  a  well-corked  bottle.  For  use,  put 
8  or  10  drops  of  this  liquid  into  the  water  of  a  hya- 
cinth-glass or  jar  for  bulbous-rooted  plants,  chang- 
ing the  water  every  10  or  12  daya  For  floweri»t 
plants  in  pots  a  few  drops  must  be  added  to  tfas 
water  employed  to  moisten  them.    The  prafeiencs 
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AouM  be  given  to  rain  water  for  this  purpose.  A 
■Dilar  fla^,  sold  by  Mr.  Potter  under  the  name  of 
■fiqoid  guano,"  is  an  excellent  article  to  promote 
flMEioiAh  and  early  flowering  of  plants. 

fiowers  may  be  produced  in  winter  by  taking 
gp  the  plants,  trees,  or  shrubs  m  the  spring,  at  the 
time  when  they  are  about  to  bud,  with  some  of 
ixu  own  soil  carefully  preserved  amonjr  the  roots, 
fhciog  them  upright  in  a  cellar  till  Auchaelmas ; 
vbeo,  with  the  addition  of  fresh  earth,  they  are  to 
be  put  into  proper  tubs  or  vessels,  and  placed  in  a 
gto?e  or  hothouse,  where  they  most  every  morning 
beoioiBtened  or  refreshed  with  rain-water,  to  which 
a  little  of  the  solution  above  mentioned  has  been 
agUed.  Thus  in  the  month  of  February,  fruits  or 
niM  wQl  appear,  and  with  req)ect  to  flowers  in 

Snenl,  if  they  are  sown  in  pots,  at  or  before 
iehaelmas,  and  watered  in  a  similar  manner, 
they  will  blow  at  Christmas. 

Flmoertfor  medicinal  purposes  should  be  ga- 
thered as  Boon  as.  unfolded,  and  dried  as  speedily 
M  poaible,  at  a  gentle  heat,  the  calicee,  claws, 
ftc,  being  previously  taken  off;  when  the  flowefs 
are  anall  the  caliz  may  be  left  on,  or  even  the 
whole  flowering  spike  dried  without  mutilation. 
yUaie  JlmDetM  are  usually  .dried  in  the  latter 
itate.  Blue  flowers,  as  tho^  of  violets,  bugloss, 
fccjahoold  be  dipped  for  a  moment  into  boiling  wa- 
ter, before  drying  them,  to  prevent  their  becoming 
jeilpw  or  discolored.  The  color  of  the  petals  of 
led  loses  is  best  preserved  by  quick  drying,  after 
which  the  yellow  anthers  may  be  removed  l^  sift- 
iBg.  The  odor  of  roses  and  pinks  is  improved  by 
tlw  treatment  Compound  flowerSf  with  papj^tm 
leedi,  ought  to  be  gathend  before  they  are  entirely 
opeoed,  and  should  be  dried  very  high,  to  prevent 
the  moisture  developing  the  pap{M,  which  by  keep- 
iig  would  unfit  them  for  medical  use. 

The  best  method  of  drying  flowen  is  to  spread 
them  thinly  on  paper  trays  and  place  them  in  a 
<0Te-n)om,  or  a  current  ot  dry  airj  (preferably  the 
htter,)  or  in  the  son.  For  odorless  flowers  tlie 
temperature  may  be  between  75^  and  120®  F., 
oisaving,  however^  not  to  employ  sufficient  heat 
to  destroy  their  color.  For  fragrant  and  aromatic 
^eiB  the  heat  should  not  exceed  75°.  The 
ibweriog  tops'  of  plants,  as  those  of  lavender, 
vonnwMd,  melilot,  &c.,'are  usually  tied  in  small 
pueels  or  bundles,  loosely  vrrapped  in  paper,  and 
then  hang  up,  that  they  may  not  get  discolored  or 
broken.  The  succulent  petals  of  some  plants, 
whose  odor  b  very  fugacious,  as  some  of  the  lilia- 
ceous kinds,  cannot  be  well  dried,  as  their  fira- 
gnace  is  lost,  and  at  the  same  time  they  rot  and 
become  discolored.     (See  Vboktablbs.) 

FLOWEfiS,  ARTIFICIAL.  The  beauty  and 
^ne  of  these  pleasing  imitations  of  the  vegetable 
Uagdom  mainly  depend  upon  the  taste  and  inge- 
Bnityof  the  maker.  The  delicate  fingers  of  woman 
and  her  ready  powers  of  imitation  and  invention, 
combined  with  her  natural  affiscUon  for  the  floral 
vwld,  and  her  ready  perception  of  the  true  and 
^^^antiful  m  natore  and  art,  have  enabled  her  es- 
F^lly  to  excel  in  this  manufacture.  At  the  pres- 
nt  tioie,  this  art  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfec- 
tion by  the  female  artificial  florists  of  the  French 
capitaL 

The  French  employ  velvet,  kid,  and  fine  cam- 
vie  fer  the  petals,  and  tafibta  for  the  leaves.  Very 


recently  thin  plates  of  bleached  whalebone  havt 
been  used  with  great  success  for  some  portions  oC 
artificial  flower& 

As  colors  and  stains,  the  following  are  employ- 
ed in  Paris : — Red,  carmine  dissolved  in  a  solution 
of  salts  of  tartar,  or  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  ^  yellow, 
tincture  Of  turmeric  ;  ^een,  a  solution  of  distilled 
verdigris;  blue,  indigo  dissolved  hi  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  the  acid  partly  neutralized  with  salt  of  tartar 
or  whiting;  violet,  liquid  archil,  mixed  with  a 
little  salts  of  tartar  ; '  lilac,  liquid  archil.  These 
colors  are  usually  applied  to  the  petals  with  the 
finger. 

FLOWERS,  (In  Chemistry.)  Pulverulent  or 
flower-like  substances  obtained  by  sublimation,  as 
flowers  of  benzoin,  zinc,  sulphur,  &c.  The  term 
has  been  discarded  from  modern  chemical  nomen- 
clature, but  is  still  commonly  employed  in  familiar 
language. 

FLOWERS  OF  CALOMEL.  Calomel  jre- 
sublimed  from  a  retort,  with  a  very  short,  wide 
neck,  kept  too  hot  for  it  to  condense  on,  into  a  re- 
ceiver half  filled  with  water,  and  sufficiently  hot 
to  steam.  A  fine  white  powder,  possessing  the 
same  properties  as  ordinary  calomeL 

FLOWERS  OF  ZINC.  Syn,  Floreb  Zinci. 
ZiNcuH  Calcinatuh.  ZiNck  OxiDUM.  (p.  L.  be- 
fore 1824.)  Oxide  of  zinc  obtained  by  the  rapid 
combustion  of  metallic  zinc  in  a  deep  crucible, 
placed  sideways  in  a  furnace,  so  that  the  flowers 
may  be  collected  as  they  form.  Antispasmodic. 
Dose.  5  to  10  grs.  in  epilepsy,  ^c.  Also  used  as 
a  White  pigment,  but  dries  badly. 

FLUID,  ETCHING.  I.  (For  copper.)  Prep 
a.  Aquafortis  2  oz. ;  water  ^  oz. ;  mix. 

b.  To  the  last  add  verdigris  1  oz.,  and  water  3 
02.;  dissolve. 

c.  Verdigris,  common  salt,  and  sal  ammoniac, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  ahnn  1  oz.,  (all  in  powder ;)  strong 
vinjegar  8  oz. ;  water  1  lb. ;  dissolve  by  boiling  for 
a  mbment,  cool,  and  decant  the  clear.  This  is  the 
eau  forte  of  Callot  and  Piranesi. 

II.  (For  steel.)  a.  Iodine  1  oz. ;  Iron  filings  } 
dr. ;  water  4  oz. ;  mix  and  dissolve. 

b,  Pyroli^eous  acid  4  oz.;  alcohol  1  oz.;  mix. 
and  add  nitric  atid  I  oz. ;  all  by  measure.    This 
menstruum  was  employed  and  recommended  by 
Mr.  Turrel.     For  the  method  of  using  the  above 
fluids,  see  ErcmNO.  * 

FLUID  MAGNESIA.  Prep,  Place  recently 
precipitated  carbonate  of  ihagnesia  m  a  bottle  or 
other  suitable  vessel,  and  fill  it  by  means  of  a  so- 
da-water apparatus  with  water  fully  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas.  With  slight  and  cautious  agita- 
tion the  aeratmi  water  will  become  saturated  with 
magnesia.  A  scruple  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
put  into  a  bottle,  and  thus  treated,  will  be  all  taken 
up  in  from  20  mmutes  to  half  an  hour,  and  the 
beverage  left  beautifully  clear.  (Geo.  Raistrick. 
Chem.  V.  42.) 

FLUMMERY,  (In  Cookert.)  A  species  of 
thick  hasty-pudding,  made  with  oatmeal  or  rice^ 
flavored  with  milk»  cream,  almonds,  orange- flowers, 
lemons,  &c.,  according  to  fancy.  French  fiunt" 
mtry  is  made  with  equal  parts  of  blanc-mange  and 
cream,  sweetened  and  flavored.  Dutch  flummery 
is  blanc-mange  and  eggs,  flavored  with  lemon  and 
sweetened.  All  these  are  poured  into  forms  and 
served  cold,  to  eat  with  wine,  spirits,  cider,  &e. 
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FLUOBORATES.  Syn,  Fluoborides  Boro- 
VLuoRiDEs.  Htdrofluorborates.  Compounds  of 
fluoboric  acid,  with  the  salifiable  baaefl.  See  the 
next  article. 

FLUOBORIC  ACID.  Syn.  Terfluoride  of 
Boron.  A  peculiar  gaseoos  compound  of  fluorine 
and  boron,  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Th^- 
nard. 

Prep,  Vitrified  boracic  acid  1  part ;  fluor  spar  2 
parts ;  mix,  and  expose  the  mixture  to  heat  in  a 
leaden  retort  A  colorless  gas  is  evolved,  which 
is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  forming  liquid  fluo- 
boric acid,  (Gay  Lussac,  Th^nard,  Dr.  Davy,)  or 
boro-hydrofluoric  acid,  (Berzelius.)  It  does  not 
attack  glass,  but  rapidly  destroys  organic  sub- 
stances. Water  absorbs  700  times  its  volume  of 
this  gas.  (Davy.)  See  Borofluoridb  of  Hy- 
drogen. 

FLUORIDES.  Compounds  of  fluorine  with 
the  metals.     (See  Fluorine.) 

FLUORIDES  OF  CHROMIUM.  I.  (fi'«»gui- 
fluoride.)  Prep.  Dissolve  hydrated  oxide  of  chro- 
mium in  hydrofluoric  acid  and  evaporate.  A 
crystalline  green  mass. 

IT.  (Perfluoride,  Fluochromie  Acid.)  Fluor 
tpar  3  parts ;  chromate  of  lead  4  parts ;  faming 
(or  the  strongest)  sulphuric  acid  5  parts ;  mix  cau- 
tiously in  a  silver  or  leaden  retort  A  red  colored 
fas  is  evolved,  which  acts  rapidly  on  gas,  forming 
uosilicic  acid  gas,  and  upon  water,  forming  hy- 
drofluoric acid  and  chromic  acid.  The  moisture 
of  the  atmosphere  is  sufficient  to  effect  this  decom- 
position, the  former  substance  escaping  under  the 
form  of  gas,  and  the  latter  being  deposited  in  small 
crystals.     (See  Chromic  Acid.) 

FLUORINE.  The'  electro-negative  elements 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  and  the  fluorides.  This  sub- 
stance, though  long  known  m  combination,  has 
only  been  lately  obtained  in  a  separate  state.  The 
honor  of  having  first  obtained  it  in  an  insulated 
form  is  due  to  Baudrimont,  who  procured  it  by 
passing  fluoride  of  boron  over  muiium  heated  to 
rednesSk  and  receiving  the  gas  in  a  dry  vessel.  As 
thus  obtaineJ,  it  is  not  absolutely  pure,  being  con- 
taminated with  small  quantities  of  hydrofluoric  and 
silico-fluoric  acids.  It  has  a'yellowish  color,  and 
an  odor  between  that  of  chlorine  and  burnt  sugar. 
In  this  state  it  does  not  act  on  glass,  but  combines 
directly  with  gold.  With  hydrogen  it  forms  hydro* 
fuorie  acid,  and  with  the  metals  ^uoriJes.  The 
word  fluorine  was  ^veu  to  this  substance  from  its 
existing  in  fluor  or  Derbyshire  spar.  The  adjecti- 
tious  term  fluor,  (from  ^uo,  I  flow*,)  was  applied  to 
this  spar  or  mineral  from  its  ready  fusibility,  and 
being  sometimes  tised  as  a  flux  to  promote  the  fu- 
sion of  certain  refractory  minerals. 

FLUOSILICIC  ACID.  Prep.  Powdered  fluor 
fpar  and  silicious  sand,  or  powdered  glass,  1  part ; 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  2  parts ;  mix  in  a  glass 
retort,  apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  collect  the  evi^ved 
gas  over  mercury. 

Remarks.  A  colorieas  incombostibl^  gas,  highly 
oomsive,  and  poisonous,  but  does  not  act  on  glass 
▼essels,  when  they  are  quite  dry.  Water  abmrbs 
365  times  its  volume  of  this  gas,  (Dr.  Davy ;)  but 
decomposition  ensues,  pure  nydrated  silicic  acid 
being  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  state,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid,  containing  only  two-thirds 
of  the  silicic  acid  originally  present  in  the  gas,  be- 


ing formed.  (Berzelioa.)  This  solution  is  aibi 
silicated  fluoric  acid,  or  sUico-hydrofhionc  aeil 
It  is  acid  and  corrosive.  By  the  action  of  waiir 
of  ammonia  fluosilicic  acid  gas  is  completely  d»> 
composed,  depositing  its  silica.  In  this  way  St 
Davy  obtained  -f^fy  of  its  weight  of  the  .*ittai 
substance. 

FLUX.  Svn.  Floss,  {Ger.)  Fua,  (fV,)  Fiiflt 
{Lat,  fromfluo,  I  flow.)  In  Pathologt,  this  torn 
is  occasionally  applied  to  diarrhoea,  cholen,  sad 
dysentery,  but  is  nearly  obsolete.  In  CnxjiBnT, 
fluxes  are  substances  of  easy  fusibility,  whidi  an 
added  to  others  more  refractory,  to  promote  tkv 
fusion.    The  principal  fluxes  are  the  foUowing:— 

1 .  {Black  flux.)  Cream  of  tartar  2  parts ;  niln 
1  part ;  powder,  mix,  and  deflagrate,  by  Bid 
quantities  at  a  time,  in  a  red  hot  crucible.  Tlii 
is  merely  carbonate  of  potash,  mixed  widi  diir* 
coal  in  a  finely-divided  state.  It  is  used  for  melt- 
ing metallic  ores,  and  exercises  a  reducing  ictioD, 
as  well  as  promoting  the  fVisiozL. 

2.  {White  flux.  Cornish  refining  flux.)  Creua 
of  tartar  and  nitre,  equal  part9 ;  deflagrate  athiL 

3.  {Morteau^s  reducing  flux.)  Powdered  giiB 
•  (containing  no  lead)  1  lb.;  calcmed  borax 2 ql; 
powdered  char(»oal  1  oz. ;  mix.  Used  for  tbeaiK 
purposes  as  black  flux. 

4.  {Cornish  reducing  flux,)  Cream  of  tutv 
10  oz. ;  nitie  4  oz. ;  borax  3  oz. ;  mix. 

5.  {Crude  flux.)  Nitre  mixed  with  twice  iii 
weight  of  tartar,  without  deflagration.   "Rtdaaa^. 

6.  Borax,  tartar,  nitre,  sal  ammoniac,  cofDom 
salt,  limestone^  glass,  fluor  spar,  and  several  otbtr 
substances  are  lUted  as  fluxes  in  metallnigy. 

Remarks,  On  the  large  scale  erode  taitar  ii 
employed. 

FOILS.  {From  feuiUe^  Fr.,  orfoUum,  1st,  a 
leaf.)  Thm  leaves  of  polished  metal,  put  nadtr 
stones  or  pi^stes,  to  heighten  the  effect  Foiii 
were  formeriy  made  of  copper,  tinned  copper,  ^ 
and  silvered  copper,  but  the  latter  is  that  wlioflj 
used  for  superior  work  at  the  present  day.  IVn 
are  two  descriptions  of  foils  employed,  via.,  vHU, 
for  diamonds  and  mock  diamonds,  and  coUrd. 
^or  the  colored  gems.  The  latter  are  prepared  by 
varnishing  the  former.  By  their  judiciou  dN  tb 
color  of  a  stone  may  be  often  modified.  Tbo^ 
by  placing  a  yellow  foil  under  a  green  stone  tbit 
turns  too  much  on  the  blue,  or  a  red  one  tomflK 
too  much  on  the  crimson,  the  hues  will  be  brigbl- 
ened. 

Prep.  I.  {WhiU  or  common  fail)  Thisiimide 
by  coating  a  plate  of  copper  with  a  layer  of  alTer, 
and  then  rolling  it  mto  sheets  ta  the  flatting  mlB. 
The  foil  is  then  highly  polished  or  vamisbed. 

IL  {Colored  foils.)  These  are  madebyeokr- 
ing  the  preceding  foil,  highly  polished,  with  oertiii 
transparent  solutions  or  varnishes.  The  follosriaf 
produce  beautiful  colored  efifects,  when  jadiciiN«if 
employed  :— 

a.  (Blue.)  Proasian  bine,  (preferably  TaraMT^ 
ground  with  pale,  qnick-diying  oil.  used  to  dee^ 
en  the  color  of  sapphires.  It  may  be  dilated  vilk 
oil. 

I.  {Green,)  1.  Pale  sheUae,  disMlved  ia  alc»> 
hoi,  (lacker,)  and  tinged  green  by  dissolving  tob* 
gris  or  acetate  of  copper  in  it  2.  «Sesqiiifa»; 
cyannret  qf  iron"  alid  bicbramate  of  potasa,  «f 
each  i  oz. ;  grind  them  with  a  atom  aiK*  voBwti 
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•  fine  powdeT)  add  gam  mastich  (clean  and  also  in 
fine  powder)' 2  oz. ;  grind  again,  add  a  little  pyrox- 
iiic  qHrit,  and  again  grind  until  the  mass  becomea 
bjmogeneoufl  and  of  a  fine  transparent  green  ;  the 
beaaty  increases  with  the  length  of  the  gnndbg. 
*rhe  predominance  of  the  bichromate  tnms  it  on 
the  yellowish  green ;  that  of  the  salt  of  iron,  on 
tbe  blaiah  green.  For  use  it  is  to  be  thinned  with 
p^xilic  spirit''  (Chemist,  iii.  238.)  This  is  used 
Ik  emeralds.  It  may  be  brightened  by  adding  a 
little  yellow  vamish. 

e.  [Yellow.)  1.  Varions  shades  of  yellow  may 
te  piodoced  by  tinging  a  weak  alcoholic  solution 
of  ihellac  or  mastich,  by  digesting  turtnerie,  an- 
nattOt  gaffran,  or  mteoirine  aloes  therein.  The 
hnati  is  the  brightest  and  most  fit  for  topazes. 
S.  Digest  hay  safiron  in  5  or  6  times  its  weight  of 
baling  water,  nntil  the  latter  becomes  sufficiently 
vAottd,  filter,  and  add  a  little  solution  of  gum  or 
innglaaB.  When  dry,  a  coating  of  spirit  vamiah 
ihould  be  aj^ed. 

i,  {Red.)  Carmine  diasolved  in  spirits  of  harts- 
bm,  or  a  weak  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  and  gum 
added  as  above. 

e.  {Chtnut)  Dnk^^'s  blood  diasolved  in  recti- 
fed  ipirit  of  wine. 

/.  (Vinegar  ganut.)  Orange  lak^  finely  tern- 
pued  with  shellae  varnish. 

g.  {Amethyst^  Lake  and  pmssian  bine,  finely 
gnnnd  in  pale  drying  <ul. 

i  {Eagle  marine,)  Verdigris  tempered  in  sbel- 
Iw  iwnoShf  (alcohoUc,)  inth  a  little  proasian 
blue. 

i  {Buhy.)  1.  Lake  or  carmine,  ground  in  ism- 
glaaa  2.  Lake  gronnd  m  shellae  varnish.  Used 
when  the  color  tuma  on  the  purple.  3.  Bright 
kke  ground  in  oil ;  used  when  the  color  turns  on 
Am  scarlet  or  orange. 

k.  {Diamond.)  1.  Cover  the  inside  of  the  socket 
in  wluch  the  stone  or  paste  is  to  be  set  with  tin 
ftil,  by  means  of  a  tittle  stiff  gum  or  size ;  when 
^f  polish  the  surface,  heat  the  socket,  fill  it  with 
wtnn  quicksilver,  let  it  rest  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes, then  pour  it  oat  and  gently  fit  in  the  stone ; 
kitly,  well  dose  the  work  round  the  stone,  to  pre- 
vent the  alloy  being  diakan  out  2.  Coat  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stone  with  a  fihn  of  real  silver,  by 
precipitating  it  from  a  sdotion  of  the  nitrate  in 
ipiDtB  of  anmionia,  by  means  of  the  oils  of  cassia 
and  cloves.  (See  Silvkbino.)  Both  these  metfa- 
odi  Tutly  increase  tbe  brilliancy  both  of  real  and 
ftctitious  gems. 

Remarka.  By  the  skilful  use  of  the  above  var- 
aidies,  good  uuitattions  of  the  gems  may  be  cheap- 
ly made  from  transparent  white  glass  or  paste,  and 
vben  applied  to  foils  set  under  colored  pastes, 
(&cUtioos  gems,)  a  sapeiior  effect  may  be  produ- 
ced. The  colon  must  be  reduced  to  the  finest 
iUte  posrible  by  jwh'ent  grinding,  as  without  thk 
P>ecaatioo,  transparent  and  beautiful  shades  can- 
not be  formed.  The  palest  and  cleanest  mastich, 
•od  lac  diasolved  in  alcohol,  and  also  the  palest 
ttid  quickest  drying  oil  should  alone  be  employed, 
vfaen  these  substances  are  ordered.  In  every  case 
liie  oolois  moBt  be  laid  on  the  foils  with  a  broad 
■ft  brash,  and  the  operation  should  be  perfcmned, 
if  poaible,  at  once,  as  no  part  should  be  erooaed^ 
wtwiee  gMM over  while  wet  If  tiie  oolor  be  not 
wop  enoBgh,  a  sencmd  coat  may  be  ghren  when 
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the  first  (me  has  become  quite  dry,  but  this  prao* 
tice  B  not  to  be  recommended. 
FOMENTATION.  Sym  Fomektum,  Foitt«. 

TATIO,  FOTUS,  (Isat.)     FOMSNTATION,  (i^.)    L  Lo- 

cal  bathing,  with  heated  water,  simple  or  medi- 
cated. 

II.  The  liquid  used  for  the  above  purpose.  Fo- 
mentatidos  are  chiefly  employed  to  allay  pain  and 
irritation,  and  to  promote  suppuration  and  the 
healthy  action  of  the  parts. 

FOMENTATION.  Syn.  Common  Fomknta- 
TioN.  FoTOs  ooMMUNis,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Compound 
decoction  of  mallowa. 

FOMENTATION,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Foroa 
ANODYNUSL  Prep.  (K  H.)  Poppies  1  oz. ;  elder 
floweiB  i  OK. ;  water  S^  pints ;  boil  to  IJ  pints.  To 
relieve  pain. 

FOMENTATION,  ANTISEPTIC.  S^ 
FoTus  Airrisxrncua.  Prep.  (Ger.  H.)  Decoction 
of  bark  lb.ij  ;  infusion  of  chamomile  lb.j  ;  spirits 
of  camphor  f  Jij  ;  muriatic  acid  f  3j ;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  To- 
TUB  AaoMATicua  Prep.  Sea  wormwood,  abrota- 
nnm  and  chamomiles,. of  each  1  oz. ;  laurel  leaves 
i  OK. ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  4  gallon. 

FOMENTATION,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn, 
FoTus  AflrniiNOBNS.  F.  koborans.  Prep.  (P.  6.) 
Bistort  and  pomegranate  peel,  of  each  2  oz. ;  sal 
ammoniac  |  oz. ;  red  wine  1  pint ;  infuse  at  a 
gentle  heat. 

FOMENTATION  FOR  WORMS.  Syn.  Fo- 
urs ANTHBLMiMTicus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Leavos 
and  flowers  of  tansy,  wormwood,  and  chamomile, 
of  each  f  iij ;  water  lb.iij ;  boil  to  lb.  ij. 

FOMENTATION  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn. 
FoMiMTUM  DioiTAua  Prep.  (Guy*s  H.)  Leaves 
of  deadly  nightshade,  ^ ;  bioiling  water  lb.  ij ;  m- 
fnse. 

FOMENTATION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn. 
FoMBFiTUM  CicuTA  F.  CoNii.  Prep.  (St  B.  ft) 
Fresh  hemlock  leaves,  f  ij ;  (or  dried  leaves,  |j ;) 
water  1|  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint 

FOMENTATION  OF  ELDER  FLOWERS. 
Syn.  FoTUS  aAKBirci.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Elder 
flowers  3iij ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  macerate  I 
hour. 

FOMENTATION  OF  SAL  AMMONIA^. 
Syn,  FoMSNtPH  Amhonls  Mueiatis.  Pref.  (P. 
C.)  Compound  decoction  of  mallows  Jxxxi} ;  sal 
anunoniac  Jj ;  dissolve,  and  add  spirit  of  caBq>hor 
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FOMENTATION,  RESOLVENT.  Syn. 
FoTOS  BESOI.VKNB.  Pr«|i.  (Richard.)  Fomenta- 
tion of  elder  flowers  f  vii] ;  liquor  of  diaeetate  of 
leadSss;  mix. 

FOMENTATION,  VINOUS.  Syn.  Foroa 
Vmosus.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Red  wine  1  quart; 
honey  fives;  dissolve. 

FORCEMEAT.  Syn.  Faack.  (In  Coon- 
nr.)  A  species  of  sausage  meat,  eitiier  served  up 
ahme,  or  employed  as  an  ingredient  in  other  dishes 
Our  notice  of  thai  article  must  be  oonfined  to  the 
foUowing  extracts  firom  a  popular  System  of  Cook- 
ery*— 

«  According  to  %hat  It  b  wanted:  for  should  be 
the  selecti^^m  the  foDowmgUst,  observmg that 
of  the  most  pungent  articles,  least  must  be  used 
No  one  flavor  should  predominate  greatly ;  yet  if 
several  diriiM  be  tfenrad  the  sttne  day»  there  ihouSd' 
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be  a  marked  variety  in  the  tastes  of  the  force- 
meats, as  well  as  of  the  gravies.  A  general  fault 
isi  that  the  tastes  of  lemon-peel  and  thyme  over- 
come all  others ;  therefore  they  should  only  be  used 
*  n  small  quantities.  They  should  be  consistent 
enough  to  cut  with  a  knife,  but  not  dry  and 
heavy.  Herbs  are  a  very  essential  ingredient; 
and  it  is  the  copious  and  judicious  use  of  them  that 
chiefly  gives  the  eookery  of  the  French  its  supe- 
rior flavor.  To  fwct  fowls,  meat,  &c.,  is  to  stuff 
them."    (Mrs.  Rundel.) 

'*  FoTctmeat  ingredient*.  Cold  fowl,  veal,  or 
mutton  ;  scraped  ham  or  gammon ;  fat  bacon,  or 
the  fat  of  ham;  beef-suet;  veal-suet;  butter; 
marrow ;  crumiw  of  bread ;  parsley ;  white  pep- 
per ;  salt ;  nutmeg ;  yelk  and  white  of  eggs,  well 
beaten  to  bind  the  mixture. 

**  Cold  sole  ;  oysteis ;  anchovy ;  lobsters ;  tar- 
ragon ;  savory ;  pennyroyal;  knotted  maijoram ; 
thyme  and  lemon-thyme ;  basil ;  sage ;  lemon- 
peel  ;  yelks  of  hard  eggs ;  mace  and  cloves ; 
cayenne ;  gailic ;  shalot ;  onion ;  chives ;  chervil ; 
Jamaica  pepper  in  fine  powder,  or  two  or  thre^ 
clovee.'' 

The  first  paragraph  contains  the  articles  of  which 
the  fDrcemeat  may  be  made,  without  any  striking 
flayor ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  some  of  the 
different  ingredients  m  the  second  paragraph,  to 
vary  the  taste. 

I.  {For  fowU  or  meat)  Shred  a  little  ham  or 
gammon,  some  cold  veal  or  fowl',  some  beef-suet, 
a  small  quantity  of  onion,  some  parsley,  very  little 
lemon-peel,  salt,  nutmeg,  or  pounded  mace,  and 
either  wlilte  peffper  or  cayenne,  and  bread-crumbs : 
pound  it  in  a  mortar,  and  bind  it  with  one  or  two 
eggs,  beaten  or  strained.  For  forcemeat  patties, 
the  mixture  as  above. 

II.  {For  hare,  or  any  thing  in  imitation  of  it) 
The  scalded  liver,  an  anchovy,  some  fat  bacon,  a 
little  suet,  some  parsley,  thyme,  knotted  maijoram, 
a  little  shalot,  and  either  omon  or  chives,  all  chop- 
ped fine ;  crumbs  of  bread,  pepper,  and  nutmeg, 
beat  in  a  mortar  with  an  egff. 

IIL  {For  fish  toupsy  or  fish  stewed  on  maigre 
rdays.)  Beat  the  flesh  and  soft  parts  of  a  middling 
lobster,  half  an  anchovy,  a  large  piece  of  boiled 
celery,  the  yelk  of  a  hard  egg,  a  little  cayenne, 
mace,  salt,  and  w^ite  pepper,  with  two  table- 
qioonfuls  of  bread-crumbs,  one  ditto  of  oyster  li- 
quor, two  ounces  of  butter,  warmed,  and  two  eggs 
long  beaten :  make  into  balls,  and  fry  of  a  fine 
brown  in  •butter 

IV.  {For  fish.)  Chop,  and  afterwards  pound  in 
a  mortar,  any  kind  of  fish,  adding  an  anchovy  or 
two,  or  a  teaspoonful  of  the  essence  of  anchovies, 
(but  do  not  .allow  the  taste  to  prevail,)  and  the 
yelk  of  a  hard*  boiled  egg :  if  for  tiie  maigre,  pound 
butter  with  it;  but  odierwise,  the  fat  of  bacon 
pounded  separately,  and  then  mixed :  add  a  third 
portion  of  tvead,  prepared  by  previously  pounding 
and  soaking,  and  mix  the  whole  up  with  raw  eggs. 

y.  {Common  veal'Stuffing)  Take  equal  quan- 
tities of  beef-suet  and  crumbs  of  bread,  chop  the 
suet  very  finely :  chop  together  a  bundle  of  sweet 
herbs ;  add  to  them  a  tea  or  salt  spoonful  of  grated 
lemon-peel,  and  pepper  aiid  salt.  Ude,  who  is 
good  authority,  observes  that  *<it  would  not  be 
amiss  to  add  a  piece  of  butter,  and  ponnd  the 
whole  in  a  mortar  ;**  mix  it  up  with  eggs. 


Obs.  Grated  ham  or  tongue  may  be 
this  stuffing. 

By  mixing  with  any  potted  meat  or  game  mm. 
equal  proportion  of  soaked  bread,  (whidi  w21  al- 
ways be  lighter  than  bread-crumbs,)  the  oook  wS 
have  at  once  a  very  fine  species  of  farce,  to  be  < 
ployed  in  stuffing  olives,  fillets  of  fowl,  A 
or  butter  must  cdways  be  substituted  for  met 
the  forcemeat  is  to  be  eaten  cold. 

At  many  tables,  where  every  thing  else  k  weft 
ilone,  it  is  common  to  find  very  bad  stuffing. 

FORMIC  ACID.  (From  Formica,  an  aoL.) 
The  sour  liquid  ejected  by  ants  when,  irritated  It 
was  formiHy  solely  obtained  from  these  insects  by 
distilling  ihem  along  with  water.  Thb  add  was 
discovered  by  Gehlen,  but  first  prepared  aitifidalty 
by  Doebereiner. 

Prep,  I.  (Doebereiner.)  Tartaric  acid  2  parts  ^ 
peroxide  of  manganese  and  concentrated  sDlphone 
acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  5  parts  ;  distil  in  a 
capacious  retort  into  a  well-cooled  receiver.  ^ 

II.  (Ure.)  Tartaric  acid  10  parts  ;  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  15  parts ;  black  oxide  of  mangimsM 
14  parts ;  water  20  to  30  parts ;  distil  as  last 

in.  (Mr.  C.  Watt,  jnn.)  Coal  naphtha  (or  py- 
roxilic  spirit)  1  part;  bichromate  of  potaasa  and 
sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  place  the  naphtha 
in  a  flask  fitted  with  a  funnel  tube ;  the  btchzo- 
mate  of  potassa  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  diluted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water, 
'gradually  poured  down  the  funnel ;  while  the  add 
is  being  added,  heat  is  to  be  applied,  when  the 
formic  acid  will  distil  over,  and  may  be  condensed 
in  a  vessel  kept  cool.  A  portion  of  ^aphtha  wiD 
distil  over  with  the  formic  acid,  which  may  bs 
again  treated  with  bichromate  of  potassa  and  sul- 
phuric acid,  when  a  fresh  portion  of  formic  acid 
will  be  produced.  If  this  acid  be  required  perfectly 
pure,  it  must  be  saturated  with  pure  carbonate  of 
soda  or  potassa,  and  subjected  to  a  gentle  beat  to 
volatilize  any  small  portion  of  naphtha  with  which 
it  may  be  contaminated.  The  formic  acid  Is  then 
to  be  liberated  frt>m  the  salt  by  means  of  dflnts 
sulphuric  acid,  and  subjected  to  distillaiion,  when 
the  acid  will  be  obtained  perfectly  pure.  This 
process  yields  a  large  prodoct   (Chemist,  ili.  233.) 

IV.  (Liebig.)  a.  Starch  1  part;  peroxide  of 
manganese,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts ;  water  4  parts ; 
mix  in  an  alembic,  or  retort;  heat  to  104^  F. ; 
then  add  4  puts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  by  degrees,  and 
after  the  frothine  is  over,  apply  heat  and  distil  off 
4^  parts  of  liquicL  The  retort  should  have  a  capa- 
citv  equal  to  10  times  the  bulk  of  the  ingredients. 

0,  {On  the  smaU  scale.)  Starch  10  parts ;  par- 
oxide  of  manganese  37  parts;  oil  of  vitriol  and 
water,  of  each,  30  parts ;  as  last  Product  3*35 
parts  of  an  acid  capable  of  neutralizing  15{  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda. 

c.  {Pure  hydrated  formic  acid.)  I.  Introduce 
formiate  of  lead,  in  fine  powder,  into  a  long  glass 
tube,  connect  one  end  with  an  apparatus  evolving 
snlphureted  hydrogen,  and  the  other  with  a  re- 
ceiver. When  the  salt  is  entirely  decomposed 
(blackened)  apply  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  eoUeet 
the  distilled  liquid ;  lastly,  boil  the  product  for  a 
minute  or  less,  to  expel  any  adhering  sulphureted 
gas.  This  hydrate  contains  1  atom  or  26§  of  wa- 
ter. 2.  Dry  formiate  of  lead,  18  parts ;  oil  of 
vitriol  6  parts ;  water  1  part ;  distil  in  a  muriate  «r 
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Bm0  bath.     This  hydrate  contains  3  atoms  of 
water. 

d.  Fonnfate  of  lime  10  parts ;  oil  of  vitriol  6 
pans ;  water  4  parts ;  distil.  Product.  Nine  parts 
of  pine  bat  dilate  acid ;  sp.  gr.  1*075. 

Remarks,  The  processes  e.  1  and  2,  ;^eld  per> 
feetly  pare  hydrated  formic  acid,  the  others,  mere 
aolutions  of  this  acid  in  water.  They  are  all  limpid 
md  col9rl<»B.  The  first  hydrate  (IV,  e,)  boils  at 
21S®,  cryBtatlhes  in  brilliant  scales  below  32^,  and 
has  the  sp.  gr.  1^2353.  The  second  hydrate  (IV, 
e,  2,)  boils  at  223®,  does  not  solidify  at  — 5°,  and 
baa  the  Ep.  gr.  1*11.  Both  the  above  are  extreme- 
ly corrosive,  and  rapidly  destroy  the  texture  of  liv- 
ing organic  substances.  The  products  of  the  other 
piocesBes  aie  very  dilute. 

Fonnic  acid  reduces  the  salts  of*  mercnry  and 
dver,  and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  for^ 
fuates.  Most  of  these  may  be  formed  by  either 
Batnnting  the  acid  with  the  hydrate,  carbonate,  or 
oxide  of  the  base,  or  by  doable  decomposition,  by 
adding  a  solution  of  k  soluble  salt  of  the  base  to 
another  of  an  alkaline  formiate.  They  are  all 
nloble  in  water. 

.  FORMIC  ETHER.  8yn.  Formiate  of  Ox- 
IDB  OP  ErmiLe.  Prep.  Dry  formiate  of  soda  7 
ports;  oil  of  vitriol  10  parte;  alcohol  of  90^,  6 
ports;  mix  m  a  retort  connected  with  a  well-cool- 
ed receiver.  The  greater  part  will  distil  over  by 
the  heat  spontaneously  developed.  Purify  by 
agitation,  first  with  milk  of  lime,  and  afterwards 
with  chloride  jof  calcium.  It  is  limpid,  smelb 
aromatic,  is  lighter  than  water,  sol  able  in  10  parte 
af  that  fluid,  and  boite  at  128®  F.  (See  Ether, 
A&D  Ethers,  organic.) 

*  FORMO-BENZOIC  ACID.  Syn.  Formiate 
01  HrDRDRET  OP  Benzule.  A  peculiar  acid  dis- 
covered by  Winkler,  and  obtained  by  dissolving  oil 
of  bitter  almonds  in  water,  adding  muriatic  acid, 
evaporating,  and  treating  the  dry  mass  with  ether, 
which  dissolves  out  the  new  acid :  it  may  be  de- 
colored by  animal  charcoal,  and  obtained  in  crys- 
tab  by  evaporation.  It  readily  combines  with  the 
kies,  forming  salts  cnWed  formohenxoateB. 

FORMOMETHYLAL.  Syn.  Formiate  op 
MrrauLE,  (trilMuic.)  A  very  volatile  liquid,  ob- 
liioed  by  Kane,  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  2  parte 
nch  of  pyroxilic  spirit  and  pero^tide  of  manganese, 
ud  3  parts  each  of  oil  of  vifriol  and  water.  Sev- 
eral prodacte  first  distil  over,  and  after  the  boiling 
point  of  the  distilled  liquor  reaches  177°,  the  for- 
Biiate  of  methule  begins  to  collect  in  the  receiver. 

FORMULE.  A  hypothetical  organic  radical, 
■opposed  to  consist  of  2  eq.  of  carbon  and  1  eq.  of 
hydrogen,  of  which  formic  acid  is  the  oxide.  Ite 
enstence  is  inferred  from  the  constitution  of  cer- 
tain known  compounds.  (Liebig.)  Iodide,  bro- 
'  mide,  chloride,  and  sulphnret  of  formule,  have  been 
obtamed,  but  are  only  interesting  ni  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

FOXING.  The  spontaneous  sonring  of  worts 
or  beer  daring  fermentation  or  ripening.  It  is  gen- 
oj^lly  occasioned  by  want  of  proper  attention  or 
*ffl[  on  the  part  of  the  brewer.    (See  Brbwino.) 

FRAXININE.   A  peculiar,  soluble,  bitter,  neu- 

Wiand  crystallizaWe  substance,  extracted  from 

,  "^j^^  of  fraxinus  excelsior. 

^niECKLES  may  be  removed  by  the  frequent 

Wcatioa  of  diluU  spirito,  acids,  or  alkaline  solu- 


tiocB ;  the  latter  two  just  strong  enough  to  prick 
the  tongue.     (See  Cosmetics.) 

FREEMAN'S  BATHING  SPIRITS.  Opo- 
deldoc, colored  with  Daf^s  elixir. 

FREEZING.  Syn.  Conorlation,  (Fr.)  Co!f- 
oELATio,  {Lat.)  Gefrikrunq,  (Ger.) .  The  con- 
version of  a  liquid  into  the  solid  state,  by  the  ab- 
straction of  a  portion  of  ite  caloric.     (See  Conqe* 

LATION.) 

FRENCH  BERRIES.  Syn,  Persian  Bxr- 
RiEs.  Avignon  do.  Graines  d' Avignon.  The 
berries  or  fruit  of  the  rhamnus  infectorius.  They 
are  imported  from  France  and  Persia ;  those  from 
the  latter  country  being  esteemed  the  best.  Their 
decoction  dyes  cloth,  mordanted  with  alum,  tartar, 
or  protomuriate  of  tin,  of  a  yellow  color ;  with  sul- 
phate of  copper,  an  olive,  and  with  red  sulphate  of 
iron,  an  olive-green  color. 

FRENCH  POLISH,  Prep.  I.  A  solution  of 
shellac  in  wood  na'phtha,  (pyroxilic  spirit.) 

II.  Pale  shellac  3  lbs. ;  mastich  6  oz. ;  alcohol 
of  90{,  3  quarts. 

III.  Shellac  2  lbs. ;  mastich  and  sandaric,  (both 
in  powder,)  of  each  1  ox. ;  copal  varnish  13  oz. ; 
alcohol  1  gallon. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  are  made  in  the  cold 
by  frequently  stirring  or  shaking  the  ingrediente 
together  in  a  well-closed  bottle  or  other  vessel. 
French  poluh  is  used  without  filtering.  (See  the 
next  article.) 

FRENCH  POLISH,  (TO.)  The  varnish  be- 
ing prepared,  (shellac,)  the  article  to  be  polished 
being  finished  ofl*  as  smoothly  as  possible  with  fflass 
paper,  and  your  rubber  being  made  as  directed  be- 
low, proceed  to  the  operation  as  follows : — The 
varnish,  in  a  narrow-neciced  bottle,  is  to  be  applied 
to  the  middle  of  the  flat  face  of  the  rubber,  by 
laying  the  rubber  on  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  and 
shaking  up  the  vamirii  once,  as  by  this  means  the 
rubber  will  imbibe  the  proper  quantity  to  varnish  a 
considerable  extent  of  surface.  The  rubber  is  then 
to  be  enclosed  in  a  soft  linen  cloth,  doubled,  the 
rest  of  the  cloth  being  gathered  up  at  the  back  of 
the  rubber  to  form  a  handle.  Moisten  the  face  of 
the  linen  with  a  little  raw  linseed  oil,  applied  with 
the  finger  to  the  middle  of  it.  Place  your  work 
opposite  the  light,  pass  your  rubber  quickly  and 
lightly  over  ite  surface  until  the  varnish  becomeE 
dry,  or  nearly  so ;  again  charge  your  rubber  am 
before  with  varnish,  (omitting  Sie  oil,)  and  repeat 
the  rubbing,  until  three  coate  are  laid  on,  when  a 
little  oil  may  be  applied  to  the  rubber,  and  two 
coate  more  given  to  it  Proceed  in  this  way  until 
the  varnish  has  acquired  some  thickness;  then 
wet  the  inside  of  the  linen  cloth,  before  applying 
the  varnish,  with  alcohol,  or  wood  naphtha,  and 
rub  quickly,  lightly,  and  uniformly  the  whole  sur- 
face. Lastly,  wet  the  linen  cloth  with  a  little  oil 
and  alcohol  without  varnish,  and  rub  as  before  till 
dry. 

To  make  the  ruhher,  roll  up  a  strip  of  thick 
woollen  cloth  which  has  been  torn  off,  so  as  to 
form  a  soft  elastic  edge.  It  should  form  a  coil, 
from  1  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  accordmg  to  the 
size  of  the  work 

FRICTION.  (From  frico,  I  rub.)  In  Me- 
chanics, the  resistance  ]m>dnced  by  the  rubbing 
together  of  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies.  Tha 
amoimt  of  friction  is  proportionate  to  the  rough* 
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in  giUbiiff  by  artiito  and  gild«n»  and  by  draggkUi 
to  ffild  puU)  dtc 

GOLD»  LIQUID.  Stftt.  Potablb  Gold. 
AuRUM  poTABiLE.  Prep,  Agitate  ether  with  a 
eolation  of  terchloride  of  gold  for  some  time,  allow 
it  to  repoie,  and  decant4he  supernatant  portion. 

Remarks.  Naphtha  and  essential  oils  pooeas 
the  same  property  as  ether  of  taking  gold  from  itd 
solutions.  This  liquid  was  formerly  held  in  great 
esteem  as  a  cordial  medicine.  It  is  now  only  em- 
ployed for  writing  on  steel,  gilding,  .&c.  As  it 
dries,  it  leaves  a  coating  of  pore  gold. 

GOLD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protoxide 
of  gold.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of  terchloride  of 
gold  with  a  cold  solution  of  pure  potassa.  A  green 
powder,  partially  soluble  in  liquor  of  potassa,  and 
spontaneously  changing  into  metallic  gold  and 
peroxide  of  gold. 

II.  (Binoxide  of  gold,)  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  puiple  powder  formed  by  the  combustion  of 
gold. 

III.  {Peroxide  of  gold.  Oxide  of  do.  Ter- 
oxide  of  do.  Auric  acid.  Auri  oxydum.  Awri 
teroxydum.  Crocus  of  gold.  Crocus  solis.)  a, 
(P.  Cod.)  Calcined  magnesia  4  parts ;  terchloride 
of  gold  1  part ;  water  ^  parts ;  mix,  boil ;  wash 
the  precipitate  first  with  water,  next  with  dilate 
nitric  acid,  and  lastly  again  with  water.  Dry  in 
the  shade. 

0.  {Pesth.)  Neutral  chloride  of  gold,  containing 
1  part  of  gold;  water  12  parts;  carbonate  of 
potassa  I  parti  dissolved  in  water  2  parts ;  digest 
at  170^,  well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water, 
dissolve  in  coloriess  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*400,  and 
decompose  the  solution  by  admixture  with  water. 
The  precipitate  is  the  pure  hydraied  peroxide  of 
gold;  it  may  be  rendered  anhydrous  by  drying  it 
at  a  heat  of  212^   (Ltebig.) 

Remarks.  In  the  state  of  hydrate,  teroxide  of 
gold  is  yellow,  but  dark-brown  or  Mack,  when 
free  from  water.  It  is  msoluble  in  water,  and 
completely  decomposed  by  solar  light  and  a  red 
heat  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  acid,  forming  ter- 
chloride of  gold,  and  also  in  some  of  the  oxygen 
acids,  but  is  again  precipitated  on  the  addition  of 
water.  It  unites  with  the  alkalis  and  earths 
forming  salts,  which  have  been  termed  awates, 
from  the  oxide  playing  the  part  of  an  acid  in 
their  composition.  It  has  been  given  as  a  tnedi' 
cine  in  scrofula,  &.C.,  in  doses  of  one-tenth  to 
1  gr.,  made  into  a  pill  with  extract  of  mexereon. 

GOLD  POWDER.  Syn.  PulvisAuri.  Adroh 
PuLVERATUM.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Triturate  leaf 
gold  with  sulphate  of  potassa,  (in  crystals,)  and 
wash  out  the  latter  with  boiling  water.  Used  in 
medicine,  painting,  gilding,  &«.  (See  Gilding 
Powder.^ 

GOLD,  RING.  Prep.  I.  Spanish  copper  6} 
pennyweights ;  fine  silver  3^  do. ;  gold  coin  29  do. ; 
fuse  together.    Worth  about  3i.  per  oz. 

IL  Spanish  copper  8  oz.  8  pennyweights ;  fine 
silver  10  pts. ;  gold  coin  1  ox. ;  frise.  Worth  35t. 
to  40«.  an  ounce. 

GOLD,  SODA-CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Soda 
Muriate  of  Gold.  Chloride  or  Gold  and 
Soda.  Auro-terchloridb  qw  Sodium.  Sodu 
4uro-ciii/>rldum.  sodii  .  auro-tbrchloridum. 
auri  et  sodii  chloruretum.  aurulf  mdriatigum 
iUXtiQiiATvu.    Prep.   (P.  Cod.)     Terchloride  of 


gold  85  parts;  chloride  of  aodiam  16  parts;  da* 
solve  in  a  little  distilled  water,  evaporate  tiU  a 
pellicle  forms,  then  put  it  aade  to  cryrtallia& 
Dose.  One-twentieth  to  one-tenth  gr.,  ma^s-iBlt 
a  pill  with  starch  or  lycopodinm,  in  the  same  cam 
in  which  the  terchloride  is  ordered.  Mixed  with  S 
or  3  times  its  weight  of  orris  powder,  it  is  used  in 
frictions  on  the  toi^^  and  gunu ;  and  an  oinimetd 
is  made  with  1  gr.  mixed  with  36  gxa.  of  laid 
The  latter  is  applied  to  the  skui,  depiired  of  fh« 
epidermis  by  a  blister. 

GOLD  SOLDER.  Prep.  Pure  gold  12  peony 
weights ;  silver  2  do. ;  copper  4  do. ;  fuae  togethoE. 
Us^  by  jew^ers  to  solder  gold. 

GOLD,  SULPHURET  OF.  Prep.  TranmH 
a  current  of  snlphureted  hydrogen  gas  throogh  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  gold  in  water ;  or  add  a  so- 
lution of  hydro-snlphuret  of  ammonia  to  tfaa  sbbb 
solution ;  collect  the  precipitate,  waah  with  ooU 
distilled  water,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

GOOSEBERRIES.  Ripb  goooeberriea  an 
wholeaome,  but  the  skins  and  seMis  should  not  be 
eaten,  as  they  are  rery  mdigestible.  They  may 
be  preserved  by  bottling.    (See  Froit.) 

GOOSEBERRY  CHEESE.  Prep.  Gatfasr 
the  rough  red  gooseberries  when  quite  ripe ;  Inka 
them  until  they  are  a  perfect  mash ; 
through  a  hair-sieve,  then  put  them  uito  a 
ing-pan,  and  boil  them  gently.  To  every 
of  gooseberries  put  three  ounces  of  engar,  which 
should  be  strewed  in  every  now  and  then,  a  little 
at  a  time.  It  will  take  several  hours  to  boil,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  proper  thickness. 

GOOSEBERRY  FOOL.  Prep.  Pat  the 
fruit  into  a  atone  jar,  with  some  good  Lisboa 
sugar ;  set  the  jar  on  a  stove,  or  in  a  saucepan  d 
water  over  the  fire ;  if  the  former,  a  large  spooa* 
ful  of  water  should  be  added  to  the  fmit  When 
it  b  done  enough  to  pulp,  press  it  throogh  a  colan- 
der :  have  ready  a  sufiicient  quantity  of  new  milk, 
and  a  teacupful  of  raw  cream  boiled  together,  sr 
an  egg  instead  of  the  latter,  and  leave  it  to  eool: 
then  sweeten  pretty  well  with  fine  Lisbon  sogar, 
added  to  the  pulp  by  degrees. 

GOOSE  GREASE.  Syn.  Adeps  Akbbrb. 
From  roasted  goose.  Yellowish  white,  stresg 
scented,  emollient,  used  in  civsten,  and  when 
scented,  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  grow, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  said  to  be  superior  to  ^spr** 
grease.  In  quantity  it  is  an  emetic  of  very  easy 
action. 

GOUT.  (From  gotUe,  i^'r.-- the  origin  of 
which  is  uncertain.  Dr.  Good.;  A  painful  dis- 
ease that  chiefly  attacks  the  male  sex,  particoiariy 
those  of  a  corpulent  habit  and  robust  frame. 
Persons  who  live  temperately  and  take  much  ex- 
ercise are  seldom  troubled  with  gout  Indoleaee, 
inactivity,  luxurious  habits  of  life,  and  free  livings 
are  the  chief  exciting  causes  of  this  disease,  bol 
excessive  study,  grief,  watchfulneBs,  exposure  ts 
cold,  and  the  too  free  use  of  acidulous  Ikjoon^ 
also  occasionally  bring  it  oil  In  some  petsona^ 
gout  is  an  hereditary  disease. 

Symp.  Gout  is  generally  preceded  by  nmisrsl 
chillinesB  of  the  feet  and  legs,  and  a  numbness,  or 
a  sensation  of  prickling  along  the  lower  extiemi- 
ties;  the  appetite  faUs,  flatulenoy,  indigestion, 
torpor,  and  langnor  ensue,  and  extreme  lassituds 
and  fatigue  follow  tho  least  bodily  exaroiss ;  tbs 
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bMPelt  bacome  ooitiTe  and  the  urine  pallid.  The 
&B  QBoally  come  on  in  the  night ;  the  patient  is 
•waked  b^  the  severity  of  the  pain,  generally  in 
the  6mt  joint  of  tb6  great  toe,  or  oecaaionally  in 
tiie  heel,  whole  foot,  or  calf  of  the  leg.  The  pain 
nmabies  that  of  a  dislocated  joint,  accompanied 
\fj  a  seusation  resembling  the  afiusion  of  coJd 
vster;  the  pain  mcreaaes,  rigors  and  febrile 
lymptonw  ensue,  accompanied  with  local  throb- 
biDg  and  inflanunation.  Sometime*  both  feet  or 
legs  are  attacked ;  at  others,  only  one.  Towards 
SKXBing  the  patient  generally  falls  asleep,  and 
anb  into  a  state  of  copious  perspiration,  firom 
which  he  awakes  comparatively  recovered.  This 
ooostitotes  what  is  called  a  fit  of  gout  These 
iito  or  paroxysms  are  apt  to  zetnm  at  intervals, 
eoBUDOoly  every  evening,  with  more  or  less  vio- 
bsce,  and  when  frequent,  the  disesse  usually  ex- 
taodB  its  action,  the  joints  become  a£kcted,  and 
ooDcretions  of  a  chalky  nature  (gout-stones)  are 
toned  upon  them,  and  they  become  stiff  and 
leariy  immoveable. 

TreaL  A  plain  or  vegetable  diet,  moderate  ex- 
ercise, and  the  use  of  warm  laxatives,  gentle  tonics, 
£aphoretics,  and  diuretics,  are  among  the  best 
fiefentives.  The  moderate  use  of  alkaline  rem- 
ediec  bss  also  been  recommended.  To  remove 
^  fit  of  gout,  or  to  check  it  at  its  commence- 
oient,  the  affusion  of  cold  water  will  be  usually 
fiMmd  effective.  The  use  of  the  kau  mbdicinalb, 
«  the  viNUM  coLcaici  of  the  Pharmacopmia, 
dtoold  also  be  had  recourse  to;  a  due  dose  of 
which  taken  at  bedtime  will  frequently  carry  off 
the  paroxysm,  and  nearly  always  mitigate  the 
spsptoms.  The  eflfects  of  the  above  remedies  do 
sot  greatly  diflfer  from  each  other;  for  "after 
taking  about  60  drops  of  either,  the  pulse  be- 
Mnes  slower,  and  at  length  anks  in  about  12 
boon,  from  10  to  20  strokes  per  minute  below  its 
astonl  number,  at  which  time  the  inflammation 
rabsides.  The  action  of  both  medicines  is  acoom- 
ptnied  with  great  languor,  and  a  deadly  nansea  or 
•eknev,  which  terminates  in  vomiting  or  a  dis- 
cbaige  from  the  bowels,  or  both.**  "niese  symp- 
toms have  often  reached  an  alarming  extent,  and 
in  some  constitutions  follow  even  a  moderate  dose. 
Tlis  method  of  cu^  should  not  therefore  be  un- 
ulfiKdly  and  incautiously  adopted.  It  must, 
bowever,  be  confessed,  that  oolchicum  property 
administered,  will  almost  always  alleviate  the 
■ymptoms,  and  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  at- 
tacks; and  numerous  instances  are  on  record, 
where  the  mioads  on  the  constitution  were  in- 
creasing to  an  alarming  extent,  and  that  at  an 
sdTanced  period  of  life,  in  which  oolchicup,  care- 
ftilljr  administered,  seems  at  least  to  have  leasened 
the  severity  of  the  disease,  if  not  to  have  been  the 
acthrS  agent  in  its  removaL  (See  CoLCHiocm, 
Bav  medicinale,  Slc,) 

GOUT  PILLS,  LARTIGUES.  Prep,  Com- 
pound extract  of  colocynth  20  gr. ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  oolchicum  seeds,  and  alcoholic  extract  of 
digitalis,  of  each  1  gr. ;  mix  and  divide  into  pills 
we%hing  15  centigrammes  each.  The  compound 
eitiact  of  colocynth  used  above,  is  to  be  made  as 
foQowi): — Pulp  of  colocynth  185  grammes;  ex- 
tract of  aloes  370  do. ;  bruised  scammony  125  da ; 
cardamom  seeds  90  do. ;  hard  soap  90  da ;  spirit, 
It  35°  or  sp.  gr.  '906,  4  quarts ;  macerate  the 
4i 


colocynth  in  the  epbit  for  3  days,  strain,  add  tlw 
aloes,  scammony,  and  soap,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence,  then  add  the  cardamoms  in  um 
powder.    (Boochardat) 

GOUTTES  AMERES,  (Fr.)  Bittbr  Dnom 

Prep.  Nux  vomica,  rasped,  lU  j ;  liquor  of  potass* 

Jss;   bistre  3j;   compound  spirit  of  wonmwood 

'fxxxij;  digest  for  10  days.     Stomachic.    Dq»$* 

I  to  8  drops  m  water,  or  any  bitter  infusion. 

GRAINS  OF  PARADISE.  Syn.  GannA 
Grains.  Malaouktta  Pbfpbr.  The  seeds  of  the 
amomum  grana-paradisi.  Grains  of  paradise  pos« 
sess  similar  aromatic  properties  to  the  other  pep 
pers.  In  some  parts  of  the  world  they  are  used 
as  a  condiment  They  are  principally  employed 
in  England  to  impart  a  false  strength  to  wine» 
beer,  spirits,  and  vinegar.  There  is  a  penalty  oi 
200i.  on  the  brewer  for  using  them,  and  5001.  on 
any  druggist  who  sells  them  to  a  brewer. 

GRANADINE.  Syn,  Grenadine.  A  sweet 
substance  found  by  Latour  de  Trie  m  the  bark  of 
the  pomegranate  root  It  has  since  been  shown 
to  be  fiMifmsts. 

GRANULATION.  The  reduction  of  metals 
into  grains  or  drops.  This  is  done  by  pouring 
them,  m  the  melted  state,  into  water.  In  many 
cases  they  are  allowed  to  run  through  the  holes  of 
a  species  of  colander  or  sieve,  to  produce  minute 
division ;  and.  in  order  to  render  the  drops  spheri- 
cal, they  are  allowed  to  fall  from  a  sufficient 
height  to  permit  of  their  acquiring  the  solid  state 
before  striking  the  water.  Lead  shot  is  granulated 
in  this  way.  Shot  towers  are  often  upwards  of 
100  feet  in  he«ht 

GRAPE  SUGAR.  Obtained  from  the  juice 
of  grapes  by  saturating  the  acid  with  ehalk,  de- 
canting the  clear  liquid,  evaporating  to  a  simp, 
clarifying  with  white  of « egg,  or  bullock's  blood, 
and  then  carefully  evaporatmg  to  dryness.  It 
may  be  purified  for  chemical  purposes,  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohoL  Like  other  sugar,  it  may  be 
decolored  by  animal  charcoal.  Lrae  sweet  than 
cane  sugar.  It  yields  by  refining,  75|  of  a  white 
granular  sugar,  and  24^  of  a  kind  of  treacle. 
(Gray.) 

GRAPES.  Grapes  may  be  kept  by  packing 
them  in  jars,  (each  bunch  being  first  wrapped  up 
in  silver  paper,)  and  covering  every  layer  with 
bran,  well  dried,  laying  a  little  of  it  m  the  bottom 
of  the  jar ;  then  a  layer  of  grapes,  and  so  on,  a 
layer  of  bran  and  of  grapes  alternately,  till  the 
jar  is  filled:  then  shake  it  gently,  and  fill  it  to  the 
top  with  bran,  laying  some  paper  over  it,  and  cov* 
ering  the  top  with  a  bladder,  tied  firmly  on  to  ex- 
clude the  air ;  then  put  on  the  top  or  cover  of  the 
jar,  observing  that  it  fits  close.  These  jara  should 
be  kept  in  a  dry  situation.  (See  Atwles;  Fruit, 
and  Fermentation.) 

GRAVES.  Syn.  Greaves.  The  sediment  of 
melted  tallow,  consisting  chiefly  of  animal  mem> 
branes  mixed  with  fat,  made  up  into  cakes.  Used 
as  a  coarse  food  for  dogs. 

GRAVY.  (In  Cookery.)  Strong  soup  or  the 
juice  of  meat,  spiced  and  flavored.  (See  Sauces.) 

GRAY  DYE.  Syru  Teinturb  orisb,  (iV.) 
Geaufarbe,  (&er.)  Proc  L  Sumach  2  lbs.; 
logwood  1  Ibb ;  make  a  decoction  with  wsi»r,  pass 
the  stuff  through  it,  and  afterwards  throng  a 
weak  iron  water,  (saiphate  or  acetate ;)  lastly,  add 
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t  littlo  iron  liquor  to  the  decoction,  and  again  torn 
the  stuff  through  it    Thia  gives  a  pearl  gray. 

IL  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  tartar  in  4  gals,  of  water, 
turn  the  staff  through  the  liquor  for  half  an  hour ; 
add  a  decoction  of  galls  ^  lb.,  and  sumach  IJ  lb. ; 
put  in  the  stuff  and  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  then 
take  out  the  stuff,  add  sulphate  of  iron  1  lb.,  and 
when  dissolved  again,  put  it  in,  and  work  it  well 
for  half  an  hour  longer.  Ash  gray.  This  will 
dye  15  to  25  lbs.  of  wool. 

III.  Galls  bruised  3  lbs. ;  winestone  1  lb. ;  wa- 
ter 16  gallons ;  boil  for  30  minutes,  then  put  in  the 
stuff,  and  work  it  well  for  half  an  hour ;  take  it 
out,  add  3  lbs.  of  green  copperas,  and  when  dis- 
solved again,  put  in  the  goods  and  work  them 
welL  Aah  gray.  This  will  dye  60  to  70  lbs.  of 
wool  The  addition  of  a  little  .alum  converts  this 
into  a  mouse  gray. 

lY.  Pass  the  stuff  through  a  weak  fustic  bath, 
and  next  through  a  isery  weak  decoction  of  galls, 
to  which  a  little  alum  has  been  added ;  then  re- 
move  the  goods,  refresh  the  bath  with  a  little  log- 
wood, boil  half  an  hour,  add  some  blue  and  green 
vitriol,  and  when  dissolved,  finish  the  stuff  therein. 
Yellowish  gray. 

V.  Give  the  stuff  a  pale  blue  tint  m  the  indigo 
rath,  then  pass  it  through  a  weak  decoction  of 
galls  and  sumach,  take  it  out,  add  a  little  iron 
liquor  to  the  bath,  and  work  the  stuff  well  through 
it  In  this  way  may  be  given  every  shade  of  iron 
gray,  slate  gray,  and  the  other  shades  that  turn 
upon  the  blue. 

GREEK  FIRE.  Tliis  is  supposed  to  have 
consisted  of  a  mixture  of  a^haltum  or  pitch,  nitre, 
and  sulphur. 

GREEN  DYES.  Proe.  First  dye  the  stuff 
blue,  observing  to  regulate  the  shade  according  to 
that  of  the  intended  green ;  dry  and  rinse ;  then 
give  it  a  bath  of  yellow  dye,  until  the  desired 
shade  is  produced.  (See  Blue  Dtes,  Indioo, 
Ybllow  Dve.) 

GREEN  PIGMENTS.  S^yn.  Gouleurs  vbr- 
TBS,  (Fr,)  Grunb  Piqmentb,  (Ger.)  Any  shade 
of  green  may  be  produced  by  the  mere  mechan- 
ical admixture  of  blue  and  yellow  pigments.  The 
bright  blues  and  yellows  produce  the  liveliest 
greens ;  orange,  or  red  and  blue,  and  the  yellow- 
ish browns  and  b(ue,  the  more  dingy  greens. 
Among  the  green  pigments  of  the  shops,  may  be 
mentioned  the  following : 

Green  bice,  ot  mountain  green,  is  the  mineral 
substance  called  Malachite.  It  is  a  green  carbon- 
ate of  copper.    It  is  also  prepared  artificially. 

Brunswick  green,  or  Bremen  green.  Several 
preparations  are  sold  under  this  name.  When 
prepared  according  to  the  formula  given  at  page 
S18,  it  is  an  oxychloride  of  copper,  but  as  com- 
monly made,  it  is  a  carbonate  of  copper,  mixed 
with  variable  quantities  of  chalk,  white  lead,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  or  ammonia.  The  following  is  a 
good  and  cheap  form  for  this  article. — Dissolve 
blue  vitriol  and  alum  in  a  laige  quantity  of  water, 
and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, or  bone  spirits ;  collect  the  powder,  wash 
it  with  water,  and  dry  it  The  clear  liquor  may 
be  used  to  make  sal  ammoniac  Brunswick 
green,  ptepared  as  above,  is  a  mixed  carbcmate  of 
copper  and  alumina.  The  proportion  of  alum  em- 
ployed modifies  the  shades  of  grean,  and  also 


cheapens  it  Bremen  green  is  property  greeawN 
diter,  but  the  names  are  usually  confounded.  Thi 
same  may  be  said  of  Brunswick  green,  which  ii 
properly  a  crude  oxychloride  of  copper,  pnpaitd 
according  to  the  formula  in  paee  218. 

Friese  green,  or  Friesland  green,  is  an  oxj* 
chlwide  of  oo]^r.    ^See  p.  218.) 

Iris  green,  prepared  by  grinding  the  jiieetf 
the  petals  of  the  blue  flag  (iris  nostras)  with  quick* 
lime.  This  gteen  is  not  generally  kept,  aail  ii  fe- 
g^tive. 

Mittis  greenxOT  Scheele*s,  m  an  arseniUof  eop> 
per,  made  by  mixmg  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  cop- 
per with  azsenite  of  potasea.  (See  Schbiu'i 
Green.) 

Minertd  green,  the  same  as  mountain  green, « 
green  bice,  just  noticed.    (See  page  217.) 

Prussian  green,  the  sediment  of  the  procesflf 
making  prussian  blue  from  bullock's  blood  « 
horns,  before  it  has  had  the  muriatic  acid  added  to 
it  It  is  also  prepared  by  pouring  liquid  chkniH 
upon  freshly  precipitated  prussian  blue. 

Sap  green,  prepared  from  the  juice  of  bock' 
thorn  berries.  The  berries  are  allowed  to  fenneot 
for  a  week  or  eight  days  in  a  wooden  tub.  Ths 
jliice  is  then  prised  out,  strained,  a  little  jJob 
added,  and  the  whole  evaporated  io  a  proper  ooi- 
sistence ;  it  is  then  run  into  pigs'  bladden,  od 
hung  up  in  a' dry  situation,  to  harden.  Aniafe* 
nor  article  is  also  made  from  the  juice  of  black 
alder,  and  of  evergreen  privet  It  is  a  conunM 
practice  to  add  |  pint  of  lime-water  and  ^  oi.  of 
gum  arable,  to  every  pint  of  either  of  the  abort 
juices. 

Schweinfurt  green  is  a  superior  dekcrijlMm  of 
Scheele's  green,  or  an  aiaenite  of  copper.  (Soa 
Schweinfurt  Green) 

Verditer  (green,)  is  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  eop* 
per  and  whiting.    (See  YERnrrER.) 

Verona  green.  The  mineral  called  gnes 
earth, 

GREGORY'S  SALT.  The  crude  hydiocUa- 
rate  of  morphia,  prepared  by  Gregory's  procott 
It  is  a  double  hydrochlorate  of  morphia  and  eo- 
deia. 

GRINDSTONES,  ARTIFICIAL.  Pn^ 
Washed  silicious  sand  3  parts;  sheliae  1  put; 
melt,  and  form  it  into  the  proper  shape  wbile 
warm.  The  fineness  of  the  aand  must  depend  on 
the  work  the  stone  is  intended  for.  Powdend 
emery  may  be  substituted  for  sand.  TheBame 
composition  is  formed  upon  pieces  of  wood,  for  tJM 
purpose  of  sharpening  knives,  and  cutting  etootf, 
shells,  dec. 

GRUEL.  (In  Cookery.)  Oatmeal  or  gioaH 
boiled  with  water  to  a  proper  consistence,  ud 
strained.  It  is  variously  flavored  to  suit  the  palate; 
but  the  addition  of  a  little  white  sugar,  and  ibelf 
powdered  Jamaica  ginger,  with  or  without  a  gias 
of  wine,  is  least  &ely  to  ofiend  the  atomaeb. 
Nutmegs,  cinnamon,  Slc,  frequently  diiagroe 
with  invalids. 

GUAIACINE.  Syn,  GvAiACJC  Ac^J^.  Ape- 
culiar  substance,  discovered  by  Trommsdoiff  in  (be 
wood  and  bark  of  guaiacum  officinale.  Prtf- 
Treat  tincture  of  guaiacum  with  hydrate  of  limoi 
when  a  guaiacate  of  lime  is  formed,  from  wbieb 
the  acid  may  be  obtained  by  sulphurio  acid. 

GUAIACUM.    Sfn.  Gvu  GvAWBUtL    1^ 
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mbstaxice  is  gometimes  adalterated.  The  Edin- 
burgh College  states  that  its  "fresh  fracture  is 
nd,  slowly  passing  to  green ;  the  tincture  slowly 
fltrikes  a  lively  blue  color  on  the  inner  sorface  of  a 
thin  paring  of  a  raw  potato."  (P.  E.)  Adultera- 
turn  with  resin  may  be  generally  discovered  by 
the  odor  evolved  when  the  guaiacnm  is  heated. 
An  alcoholic  tincture  of  gnaiacum,  rendered  milky 
with  water,  recovers  its  transparency  on  the  addi- 
tion of  caustic  potassa  in  excess ;  bttt  this  is  not 
the  case  when  resin  is  present. 

One  of  the  most  marked  properties  of  guaiacum 
ii  its  turning  blue  by  contact  with  gluten,  and 
wreral  other  substances  in  the  air;  nitric  acid 
ind  aqueous  chlorine  turn  it  sncceasiTely  green, 
blue,  and  brown.  A  delicate  photogenic  paper 
may  be  formed  by  first  washing  with  an  alcoholic 
solution  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  afterwards  with 
3&e  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead.   (Johnston.) 


GUM.  8yn,  Gitmmi,  {LaL)  Gommb,  (fV.) 
GuHMi;  Pflanzen8chl£Im,  {Oer,)  '  InspMsated 
vegetable  mucilage.  The  purest  substance  of  thii 
kind  is  that  called  pan  arabicy  or  gum  acacia. 
The  gums  are  employed  as  demulcents  in  medi* 
cine,  and  are  used  as  cements^ 

GUM-RESINS.    Syn.  Gumhi  umisM,  (LaL) 

GOMME-EEBINES,     {Fn)         SCHLEIMHARZE,      (Oef.) 

Inspissated  vegetable  juices,  consisting  of  extrac* 
tive  and  resinous  matter.  They  are  partly  soluble 
in  water  and  in  alcohoL  The  princifMil  gum-resms 
are  frankincense,  scammony,  asafoetida,  aloes, 
euphorbium,  galbanum,  myrrh,  ollbanum,  opopo- 
nax,  ammoniacum,  and  gamboge. 

GUNPOWDER.  Under  this  head  wiU  be 
given  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  most  celebrated  pow- 
ders, reserving  a  description  of  their  preparation 
for  the  article  Ptrotechnt.* 


TlAlk  showing  the  Relative  Proportions  of  Charcoal,  Nitre,  and  Sulphur,  contained  in  some  of  the 

most  celebrated  Gunpowders : 


Anthofltlei,  or  place  of  manu&etare. 


Snglith  : 
Royal  Mills,  Waltham  Abbey 
Sporting  powder,  (Marsh) . 
do.  (Marsh) 

tdo.  Hall,  Dartford,  (Ure)     . 

tdo.  Pigou  &  Wilks,  (Ure) 

tdo.  Curtis  &  Harvey,  (Ure) . 

tBattle  powder,  (Ure)     . 
Miners'    do.      (Marsh) 
Common  do.      (Marsh) 

French  : 
Grovemment  powder . 
Sporting  do.         ... 

Miners'  do 

Gunpowder  of  B&le 

do.        ofGrenelle 

do.        of  M.  Guyton  Morveaa 

do.  do. 

do.        of  M.  Rifiault 
Vmte€  SS,  Government  powder  . 


Russia 

do. 

Prussia 

do. 

Austria 

do. 

Spain 

do. 

Sweden 

do. 

Switxerland 

do. 

China 

do. 

Nitre. 


9 

4 

7 





Theoretical  proportion  for  the  best  gunpowder 


75 

78 

76 

76 

77- 

76 

77 

65 

75 


75 

78 

65 

76 

76 

76 

77-33 

77-5 


Charcoal. 


78 


75 

73 

75 

72 

76-47 

76 

76 

75 

75 


15 
13 
15 
14 
13' 
IS- 
IS- 
15 
13- 


5 
5 
5 


Sulphur. 


12-5 

12 

15 

14 

12 

15 

13*44 

15 

12-5 

13-59 

13-5 

17 

10-78 

15 

14 

14-4 

13-23 


10 
10 

9 

9 

8- 

9 

8 
20 
12- 

12- 

10 

20 

10 

12 

9 

9- 

7- 
12- 
12-63 
11-5 
16 
12-75 

9 
10 

9-9 
11-77 


5 
5 


GUT,  FISHING.  Syn.  Silkworm  Gut. 
frep.  Steep  silkworms,  when  just  ready  to  spin, 
in  itrong  vinegar  for  12  hours,  in  warm  weather, 
tt  2  or  3  in  cold ;  then  take  them  out,  break  them 
in  half,  stretch  them  out  as  far  as  possible  on  a 

*  It  b  rifht  to  caution  the  reader  of  the  dangerous  nar 
an  of  all  eninpaiindfl  containing  either  gunpowder,  or 
nB«,or  chlorate  of  potash,  in  contact  wiUi  comba«tibl« 
wtetance«,  as  serious  accidents  have  arisen  from  handlTng 
.uen  carelesily  The  use  of  metallic  implements  or  aten- 
Kbshoald  be  avoided,  nnd  the  incredienU  should  be 
■ind  attd  Itept  at  a  dtst4iice  from  a  me  or  candle. 

f  These  powders  also  contained  Aroia  '5  tc  1*1  of  wa^er. 


board,  furnished  with  slits  or  pegs  to  hold  them, 
and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Used  by  ai^lers.  The 
worms  may  be  known  to  be  going  to  spm  by  re« 
fusing  food,  and  by  having  a  fine  silken  thread 
hanging  from  their  mouths.  (Nobb's  Art  of  Troll- 
ing:-)   

H^MATOSINE.  A  species  of  albumen  4m 
which  the  color  of  the  blood  is  supposed  to  depend. 
It  may  be  obtained  from  blood,  previouMy  well 
stirred  to  separate  the  fibrine,  by  mixhig  it  with  6 
times  its  volume  of  a  saturated  solution  of  eulpbata 
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flf  toda,  filtering,  boiling  the  globoks  with  alcohol 
neidulated  t^ith  sulphuric  i^,  again  filtering, 
adding  earbonate  of  magnema  to  eeparate  the  buI- 
phuric  acid,  and  after  filtering,  eyaporating  to  dry- 
ne«.    A  dartt  reddiah>brown  maas. 

HJ5MOPTYSIS,  (from  hpia,  blood,  and  srrw, 
I  ep\t)  Spitting  of  blood.  It  generally  arises 
ikom  extreme  fulness  of  the  blood- veflMb  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  rapture  of  Uood-yesBels,  as  a  oonse- 
qnence  of  ulceration.  Bleeding,  speiients,  acidu- 
lous and  astringent  drinks,  and  nauaeants,  are  the 
usual  remedies.  Sugar  of  lead,  in  small  doses,  has 
been  recommended  for  this  affinstion.  It  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  free 
acetic  acid,  to  prevent  its  being  converted  into  the 
poisonous  carbonate  of  lead  in  the  system. 

HiEMORRHAGE.  Syn.  HiBMORRHAoiA, 
(from  if/ia,  blood,  and  ^ayv,  rent)  A  bleeding  or 
flow  of  blood.  Bleedmg  may  be  divided  into  ac» 
five,  passive,  and  accidental.  Active  hemor- 
rhage is  that  arising  from  a  full  state  of  the 
Teasels,  or  plethora;  passive  hemorrhage  from 
general  debility  of  the  system,  and  the  blood-ves- 
sels in  particular;  acddenUd  hemorrhage  from 
external  violence,  as  blows,  wounds,  &.c.  The 
first  generally  requires  depletion,  and  the  second 
the  usual  treatment  to  establish  the  general  health 
and  vigor  of  the  body.  The  bleeding  from  wounds, 
if  extensive,  should  be  arrested  by  tying  the  rup- 
tured blood-vessels,  or  where  this  cannot  be  done, 
and  in  less  important  cases,  by  the  application  of 
styptics,  as  creosote,  sulphate  of  uon,  infusion  of 
galls,  compound  tincture  of  benzoin,  itc. 

HAIR  DYES.  Prep,  I.  (Dr.  Hanman.)  Li- 
tharge 275  grs.;  quicklime  1875  grs.;  hair  pow- 
der (starch)  930  gnt;  all  in  fine  powder;  mix. 
For  use,  this  powder  is  made  into  a  paste  with 
warm  water  or  milk,  and  immediately  applied  to 
the  hair  by  means  of  the  fingers,  observing  to  rub 
it  well  into  tbe  roots.  The  whole  must  be  then 
covered  with  a  moist  leaf  of  cotton  wadding,  sev- 
eral times  doubled,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  for  3 
hours,  or  preferably  all  night  The  powder  may 
then  be  removed  by  rubbing  it  off  with  the  fingers, 
and  afterwards  washing  it  with  warm  soap  and 
water.  A  little  pomatum  or  hair  oil  will  restore 
the  usual  gloss  to  the  hair.  This  is  one  of  tbe 
most  innocent  preparations  of  the  kind.  Like  all 
other  hair  dyes,  it  must  be  reapplied  as  soon  as 
the  hair  by  growing  begins  to  expose  an  undyed 
surface  underneath.  A  piece  of  oil  skin,  or  even 
a  cabbage  leaf,  may  be  used  instead  of  cotton 
wadding. 

II.  (Orfila'a.)  Litharge  6  parts;  quicklime  5 
parts ;  starch  1  part    As  last. 

III.  (Delcroix's.)  Acetate  of  lead  2  oz. ;  pre- 
pared chalk  3  oz. ;  quicklime  4  oz.    As  before. 

IV.  (Spencer's.)  Sap  green  ^  dr. ;  nitrate  of 
silver  I  dr. ;  hot  water  1  oz. ;  diq^lve.  Applied 
to  the  hair  by  means  of  a  comb  moistened  with  it 
StahiH  the  skin  as  well  as  the  hair. 

V.  (Uowlet's.)    Similar  to  the  last 

yi.  {Pomade  dye,)  Nitrate  of  silver  1  part ; 
aitiic  acid  2  parts ;  iron  filuigs  2  parts ;  mix,  and 
let  them  stand  together  for  4  or  5  hours,  then  pour 
them  on  oatmeal,  2  parts;  next  add  laid  3  parts; 
and  mix  well  together.  Stems  the  skin  without 
great  caic. 

VIL  {Instantaneous,)    Moisten  the  hair  first  I 


with  a  sototios  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  water,  (i  H 
7  or  &,)  and  then  with  a  weak  solution  of  hydv^ 
sulphuret  of  ammonia.  The  color  of  tbe  hskt 
before  unaltered,  instantly  turns  black. 

VIII.  The  juice  of  the  bark  of  green  wahiiii& 
(Paolus  ^gineta.) 

IX.  Employ  a  leaden  comb. 

Remarks,  All  the  preceding  are  for  dyeiii|r  1M|g 
hair,  (human ;)  horse-hair  and  other  dead  kur 
may  be  ooloied  by  steeping  them  in  any  of  the 
ordinary  dyes. 

HAMS.  (In  DoMJEsno  Economt.)  These  an 
usually  prepared  from  the  legs  of  pigs,  bnt  those 
of  the  sheep  are  also  sometimes  used  for  the  saos 
purpose.  Smoked  ham  is  strong  eating,  and  la* 
ther  fit  for  a  relish  than  for  diet. 

Choice.  Stick  a  sharp  knife  under  the  bone,  if 
it  has  a  pleasant  smell  when  withdrawn,  tbe  baa 
is  good ;  but  if  the  contrary,  it  should  be  rejected. 
The  recently  cut  fat  should  be  hard  and  wfaile» 
and  the. lean  fine-grained,  and  of  a  lively  red. 
Legs  of  pork  short  in  the  hock  should  akiao  bs 
chosen  for  making  into  hams,  as  the  lanky  snrt 
not  only  look  leas  sightly,  but  are  deficient  m 
flavor. 

Curing.  Hams  are  prepared  in  tbe  uanal  way 
for  salting,  either  by  immersion  in  the  pickle,  «r 
by  rubbing  the  salt  over  them.  A  little  pofwdend 
saltpetre  should  be  well  rubbed  over  them  an  boor 
before  salting  them:  moist  sugar  is  frequently 
mixed  with  the  salt,  or  treacle  is  put  into  the 
brine  to  improve  the  flavor;  a  little  spice  (pow- 
dered allspice)  and  black  pepper  are  also  ooea* 
sionally  used  for  a  like  purpose.  An  ordisaij 
sized  ham  will  require  nearly  three  weeks,  if  wei 
salted,  and  about  a  month  if  dry  salted,  to  ome 
it  perfectly.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  they 
are  ready  for  smoking.  Mutton  hams  are  pn- 
pared  in  a  similar  manner,  but  should  not  lie  in 
pickle  longer  than  12  days  or  a  fortnight  (See 
Animal  Substances  used  as  Food,  and  Salt- 
ing.) 

Cooking.  Preparatory  to  the  cooking  of  haaia, 
they  should  be  well  soaked  in  water,  to  which  a 
little  vinegar  or  milk  may  be  added.  They  are 
also  preferably  boiled  in  milk  and  water,  or  water 
alone,  along  with  some  heads  of  celery,  S  or  3  tur- 
nips, 5  or  6  onions,  and  a  handful  of  sweet  maijo> 
ram,  th3rme,  and  basil.  Hams  should  be  pot  into 
the  water  cold,  and  should  be  gradually  heated 
A  ham  of  16  lbs.  will  take  4^  hours,  and  one  of 
20  lbs.  5^  hours  to  dress  it  properly.  (See  Bakoio.) 

HAMS,  PRESERVATION  OF.  Most  gio- 
cers,  dealers  in  hams,  and  others,  who  are  partiea- 
lar  in  their  meat,  usually  take  the  precautioa  to 
case  each  one,  after  it  is  smoked,  in  canvass,  fisr 
the  purpose  of  defending  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
little  insect,  the  dermestes  4ardarius,  whidi,  hj 
laying  its  e^s  in  it,  soon  fills  it  with  its  lame,  sr 
maggots.  TbJB  troublesome  and  expensive  procea 
may  be  altogether  superseded  by  the  use  of  p]rn>- 
ligneous  acid.  With  a  pamter's  brush,  dipped  ia 
the  liquid,  one  man,  in  the  course  of  a  day,  may 
efieetually  secure  two  hundred  hams  from  all  dan- 
ger. Care  should  be  taken  to  insinuate  the  liquid 
into  all  tbe  cracks,  ice.,  of  the  under  surface.  Thii 
method  is  especially  adapted  to  the  preservation  sf 
hams  in  not  climates. 
HANDS.    Ihrty  and  coarse  hands  are  no  km 
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IbamarkB  of  slothfuloeaB  and  low  breeding,  than 
elsan  ud  delicate  hands  are  thoee  of  cleanlinen 
tnd  motility.  To  promote  the  eoftneBi  and  white- 
oes  of  the  tkin,  mild  emollient  aoape,  or  thoee 
iboaDding  in  oil,  should  alone  be  used,  by  which 
means  chaps   and  chilblains  will    generally  be 
avoided.    The  coarBo,  strong  kinds  of  soap,  or 
tboM  abounding  in  alkali,  should  for  a  like  reason 
bo  rejected,  as  they  tend  to  render  the  skin  rough, 
Ay,  and  brittle.    The  iounersion  of  the  hands  in 
alkaline  lyes,  or  strongly  acidulated  water,  has  a 
like  efiect    When  the  hands  aro  very  dirty,  a  lit- 
tle good  soft  soap  may  be  used  with  warm  water, 
irhich  will  rapidly  remove  oily  and  greasy  matter. 
FruU  and  ink  staint  may  be  taken  out  by  im- 
meiaing  the  hands  in  water  slightly  acidulated  with 
exalie  acid,  or  a  few  drops  of  oil  of  Titriol,  or  to 
which  a  little  pearlash  or  chloride  of  lime,  has  been 
added,  observing  afterwards  to  well  rinse  them  in 
dean  water,  and  not  to  touch  them  with  soap  for 
mne  hoora,  as  any  alkaline  matter  will  bring  back 
the  aUins,  after  their  apparent  removal  by  all  the 
abo?e  iiibstances,  except  the  last    The  use  of  a 
little  chloride  of  lime  and  warm  water,  or  Gow- 
uro'a  Lotion,  will  unpart  a  delicate  whiteness  to 
(lie  akin ;  but  the  former  should  be  only  occasion- 
lUy  UMd,  and  should  be  well  washed  off  with  a 
fittle  clean  water  to  remove  its  odor.    The  uso  of 
a  little  sand,  or  powdered  pumice-stone,  with  the 
«ap^  will  generally  remove  the  roughness  of  the 
4iD,  frequently  induced  by  exposure  to  cold.  The 
haodi  may  be  preserved  dry  for  delicate  work,  by 
nhbinga  little  club  moss,  (lycopodium,)  in  fine 
prnvder,  over  them.    A  small  quantity  of  this  sub- 
itenee  sprinkled  over  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  wa- 
tff,  wUl  pennit  the  hand  to  be  plunged  to  the  bot- 
lom  of  the  basin  without  becoming  wet    (See 
Cosmetic,  siMrLB.) 

HANNAY'S  LOTION.  Syn.  Hannat's  ni- 
fumvi  Wash.  A  solution  of  potash  in  water. 
Used  (0  prevent  infection. 

HARDNESS.  «yiL  Dueite,  (JPr.)  Haeti; 
FisiiQKKrr,  {Qer.)  Ddritia;  Dveitibs,  (LaL) 
h  Physics,  the  power  possessed  by  bodies  of  r»- 
•lUog  abrasion.  In  Mineealoot,  mineral  sub- 
itanoes  are  frequently  distinguished  and  identified 
hj  their  relative  hardnen.  This  is  ascertained  by 
thsir  power  to  scratch  or  be  scratched  by  one  an- 
other. A  valuable  table  on  this  subject  will  be 
tend  under  the  article  Gem,  p.  331. 

HARMALLNE.  A  basic  substance,  forming 
^•ttsv^rown  crystals,  discovered  by  G&bel  in  the 
■Mdi  of  peganum  harmala.  It  has  a  bitter  astrin- 
pot  and  acrid  taste,  and  forms  yellow  soluble 
Mils  with  the  acids.  It  has  heen  proposed  as  a 
fellow  dye.  Bv  oxid^ion  it  yields  a  magnificent- 
iy  led  dye-stutf  which  is  easily  prepared  and  ap- 
pfied*  (Gobet)  The  seeds  are  produced  abundantly 
n  Russia,  so  that  it  appean  probable  that,  ere 
•Bff ,  they  may  become  an  article  of  commerce. 

HARTSHORN,  BURNT.  Syn.  Coenit  Us^ 
Nm,  (P.  I*)  PuLvis  CoENu  Cbevini  UnvM, 
P.  D.)  CoENu  UsTUM  Album.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Ban  pieces  of  harts'  bonis  untU  perfectly  white, 
||sa  grind  and  prepare  them  in  the  same  way  as 
lineted  for  PaBfAEBn  Chaul 
Remarke.  Finely-powdered  bona-ash  is  usnally 
old  lor  buini  hartshorn,  and  possesses  exactly  the 

Pose.   10  gts.  to  a»  S  or  3 


tunes  a  day,  in  rickets,  &c.    (See  PaoerHATS  or 
Lime.) 

HARTSHORN  SHAVINGS.  Syn.  Haets- 
Hoiuf  Rasfwosl  Rasuea  Coemu  Ceevl  Ramemta 
CoERu  Ceevl  Obtained  from  the  turneis.  By 
boiling  in  water  they  yield  a  nutritive  jelly.  Used 
by  straw-plait  workers  to  stiffen  bonnets,  &a 

HATS.  In  purohasing  a  hat,  choose  one  poa* 
seasing  a  sAor^,  smooth,  fine  nap,  and  a  good  black 
color ;  and  that  is  light  and  eufficiently  elastic  to 
resist  ordinary  wear  and  tear,  without  breaking  or 
giving  way.  The  hat  brush  for  daily  use  should 
be  made  of  long  soft  hairs,  but  a  stiffer  one  should 
be  employed  oecasionally,  to  lay  the  nap  smooth 
and  close. 

HEADACHE,  ^yn.  CBniALALau,  (Z><it)  The 
symptoms  of  this  very  general  complaint  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  According 
to  pathologists,  headache  arises,  either  from  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  stonisch  and  chylopoietic  (chyle- 
forming)  viscera,  or  from  a  weakness  or  exhaus- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  encephalon.  The  former 
may  be  called  eympathetic,  and  the  latter  nervouB 
headache.  The  treatment  of  the  first  should  con- 
sist in  restoring  the  healthy  action  of  the  stomach 
by  the  adminiirtration  of  aperients,  and  the  use  of 
proper  food  and  exercise,  or  when  that  viscus  is 
overloaded  with  undigested  food,  by  the  exhibition 
of  an  emetic  For  this  purpose  i  to  ^  an  oz.  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  may  be  taken  in  a  cupful  of 
warm  water,  which  will  generally  relieve  the 
stomach,  especially  if  its  action  be  assisted  by 
drinkii^  copiously  of  warm  water.  (See  Emet- 
ics.) Headache  is  a  common  accompaniment  of 
indigestion  and  stomach  diseases,  and  in  general 
it  will  be  found  that  whatever  will  remove  the  lat" 
ter  will  also  cure  the  former.  (See  DvsPErsiA.) 
Nervous  headaches  are  relieved  by  nervous  tonics 
and  stimulants ;  as  bark,  cascariUa,  calumba,  gen- 
tian, camphor,  ammonia,  ether,  and  wine;  tha 
latter  in  a  state  of  considerable  dilution.  A  cup 
of  strong  coffee  or  strong  green  tea  often  acts  lika 
a  charm  in  nAnoving  thv  species  of  headache. 
Small  doses  of  tincture  of  henbane  will  also  have 
a  like  efifect.  SO  or  30  drops  of  laudanum,  or 
preferably,  half  that  number  of  liquor  opii  seda- 
tivus,  may  be  taken  with  advantage  as  an  ano- 
dyne, and  to  induce  sleep.  Among  popular  rem* 
ediee  may  be  mentioned  **  nasal  stimulants,"  as 
snuff,  (cephalic,)  smelling  salts,  and  aromatic 
vinegar,  the  iuse  of  which  is  familiar  to  every  one ; 
and  local  applications,  as  very  cold  water,  ether> 
vinegar,  strong  spirits,  Cologne  water,  dto.,  all  of 
which  are  mbbed  over  the  part  of  the  head  af- 
fected, with  the  fingers ;  or  a  linen  rag  dipped  in 
them  is  laid  thereon  instead.  Pressure  on  the  head 
has  also  been  used  with  advantage.  Silence> 
darkness,  and  repose*  are  also  powerful  remedies* 
alike  suitable  to  every  variety  of  headache ;  and 
change  of  air,  scene,  and  occupation,  aro  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  those  resulting  from  axcessiva 
mental  anxisty  or  exertion.  Blisters  are  some- 
times applied  behind  the  earn  m  oases  of  violanl 
headache. 

Headache  is  often  symptomatic  of  ot<aer  diseases, 
especially  these  of  the  inflammatory  and  nervoui 
kind,  rheumatism,  Slo.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
primary  disease  should  be  sought  out  and  attempi* 
ed  to  be  cured.    Headache  in  pregnancy 
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raierally  be  removed  by  proper  attention  to  the 
bowels;  obaerv'mg  to  assist  their  action,  shoold 
they  require  it,  by  the  use  of  some  mild  aperient, 
as  castor  oil,  lenitive  electuary,  seidlitz  powden, 
&c.  Where  the  constitution  is  very  robust,  blood 
may  be  taken.  Headache  in  bed  may  frequently 
be  relieved  by  washing  the  head  with  cold  water, 
and  discontinuing  the  use  of  a  nightcap ;  at  the 
same  time  preserving  the  feet  warm  by  wearing 
worsted  socks  or  stockings. 

HEADING.  Syn  Beee  Heading.  Cauli- 
n/>wER  DO.  Prep.  I.  Alum  and  green  copperas 
equal  parts,  both  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 

II.  Alum,  copperas,  and  common  salt,  of  each 
equal  parts ;  mix. 

Used  by  brewers  to  make  their  beer  keep  its 
head. 

HEARTBURN.  Syn.  CAaDiALou ;  Coapo- 
uuM,  (Lat.)  Anxiety  and  pain  about  the  region 
of  the  stomach,  generally  attended  by  a  sense  of 
gnawing  and  heat ;  hence  called  keartottm.  Faint- 
ness,  nausea,  and  eructation  of  a  thin,  acidulous, 
watery  liquid,  especially  in  the  morning,  are  com- 
mon symptoms  of  this  complaint  The  usual 
causes  of  heartburn  are  excess  in  eating  or  drink- 
ing, the  use  of  improper  food,  and  sedentary  habits. 
A  good  remedy  is  a  teaspoonftil  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  cariwnate  of  soda,  in  a  glass  of  pep- 
permint or  cinnamon  water,  to  which  a  little  pow- 
dered ginger  may  be  added  with  advantage.  This 
dose  may  be  taken  2  or  3  times  daily  until  the 
disease  is  removed.  Articles  of  food  that  easily 
undergo  fermentation  should  at  the  same  time  be 
avoided,  and  a  dry  diet  had  recourse  to  as  much 
as  possible.  Soda-water,  toast  and  water,  and 
weeik  spirits  and  water,  are  the  most  suitable  bev* 
erages  in  this  complaint 

HELENINE.  Syn.  Elecampane  Camfboe. 
A  peculiar  substance  obtained  from  the  fresh  root 
of  inula  Helenium,  by  digestion  in  hot  alcohol  or 
distillation  along  with  water.  It  is  crystalline,  so- 
luble in  'alcohol,  ether,  and  essential  oils,  melts  at 
162<',  and  boils  about  530°  F. 

HEMATINE.  Syn.  Hjbmatini.  Hjbmatox- 
TUN.  A  peculiar  principle  obtained  by  Chevreul 
from  common  logwood,  (Hematoxylon  campechi- 
anuro,)  and  on  which  its  color  appears  to  depend. 

Prep.  L  Infuse  logwood  chips  in  water,  at  a 
temperature  of  about  130°  F.,  for  12  hours,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness  in  a  water-bath,  digest  in  al- 
cohol of  0*835  for  24  hours,  again  filter  and  evapo- 
rate ;  then  add  a  Utile  water,  again  gently  evapo- 
rate and  set  aside  the  solution  in  a  cold  place  that 
crystals  may  form ;  these  must  be  washMl  in  alco- 
hol and  dried. 

IL  Digest  powdered  hard  extract  of  logwood  in 
alcohol  of  0*835  and  proceed  as  last 

Prop.,  ^e.  It  forms  brilliant  reddish-white  crys- 
tals, soluble  in  boiling  water,  forming  an  orange- 
red  solution  which  turns  yellow  as  it  cools,  but  re- 
sumes its  former  color  on  being  heated.  Alkalis 
in  excess  change  its  color  snccessively  into  purple, 
violet,  and  brown ;  with  the  metallic  oxides  it  forms 
compounds,  having  a  blue,  purple^  or  violet  color. 

HEMIDESMIC  ACID.  Syn,  SmukSPSRic 
AoiD.  A  volatile  and  crystallizable  substance  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Garden  from  the  root  of  hemldeamui 
faidicus.    It  possesses  the  taste  and  odor  of  the 


HEFAR,  (Lat.,  from  'Hmp,  the  liver.)  A 
given  by  the  older  chemists  to  various 
tions  of  sulphur,  from  their  brown  color ;  as 
tulphuris,  (sulphuret  of  potassium,)  kepar 
nii,  (crude  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,)  &c. 

HERBS  for  medical  purpooet  should  be  9si» 
lected  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  flower,  and  on  a 
dry  day,  after  the  dew  and  moisture  deposited  m 
them  during  the  night  have  evaporated.  The  'jies- 
nial  narcotic  plants  should  not  be  coUecied  mA 
the  8econd  year  of  their  growth,  as,  dating  the 
first  year,  they  are  mucilaginous  and  nearly  bmbkL 
The  younger  plants  possess,  however,  the  brightest 
green  color,  and  make  the  most  showy  extracta, 
for  which  reason  they  are  frequently  pnichaaed  by 
the  druggists  of  the  herb  collectors,  without  an  ex- 
amination being  made  into  their  value  as  nemediea 
This  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  general  inferiority  sf 
the  extracts  of  the  shops  which  are  prepared  fran 
the  expressed  juices  of  narcotic  plants.  Color  aloas 
is  cased  for.  Chlorophyle,  which  oonstitales  the 
green  portion  of  vegetables,  is  a  resinoossabalanee, 
which  has  been  fully  proved  ta  be  wholly  Jusiitais 
of  medicinal  virtue. 

Herbs  are  dried  by  spreading  them  thinly  sb 
trays,  and  exposing  them  to  the  heat  of  the  sn, 
or  a  current  of  dry  air,  or  by  placing  tbem  in  a 
stove-room ;  observing  in  either  case  to  turn  them 
repeatedly.  When  dried  in  the  sun  they  should  be 
covered  with  thin  paper  to  prevent  their  color  bessg 
injured  by  the  light  The  quicker  they  are  driM 
the  better,  as  **  heating"  or  **  fermentatJoo"  vffl 
be  thereby  prevented.  When  sufficiently  drisd, 
they  should  be  shaken  in  a  coarse  sieve  to  remove 
any  sand  or  the  eggs  of  insects  that  may  be  mixed 
with  them.  Aromatic  herbs  should  be  dried  vety 
quickly,  and  by  a  gentle  heat,  that  their  odor  may 
be  preserved.  Tops  and  leaves  are  dried  in  the 
same  way  as  whole  plants.  In  every  case  diseol- 
ored  and  rotten  leaves  and  branches  should  be  re- 
jected, and  earth  and  dirt  should  be  screened  tM 
before  proceeding  to  dry  them. 

HESPfiRIDIN.  A  peculiar  substance 
from  the  white  portion  of  the  rind  of  oranges,  U 
ons,   dLc.     It  forms  crystalline  silky  needles,  ■ 
odoriess,  tasteless,  fusible,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and 
reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

HICCOUGH.  Syn.  Hrccup.  SmoDLiTTB,  (Zst) 
A  convulsive  motion  of  the-  diafrfiragm  and  parts 
adjacent  The  common  causes  are  flatnleney, 
indigestion,  acklity,  and  worms.  It  may  nsaally 
be  removed  by  the  exhibition  of  warm  eaimina- 
tives,  cordials,  cold  water,  weak  spirits,  campbsr 
julep,  or  spirits  of  sal  volatile.  A  sudden  firigfat  m 
surprise  will  often  produce  the  like  efiect  An  ^ 
stance  is  recorded  of  a  delicate  young  lady  that 
was  troubled  with  hiccough  for  some  months,  and 
who  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  debffily 
from  the  loss  of  sleep  occasioned  thereby,  who  ww 
cured  by  a  fright,  after  medicines  and  topical  ap 
plications  had  failed.  A  pinch  of  snuff,  a  giass  of 
cold  soda-water,  or  an  ice-cream,  will  ^so  fta- 
qoenUy  remove  this  complaint 

HIERA  PICRA.      Syn.    Pownsa  of  aims 

AND  CANBLLA.   PoLVIS  AUNCS  CUM  CANBLLA.    (PtSm 

kpof,  holy,  and  vicpof,  bitter.)  Holy  bitter.  TVs 
name  was  Ibrmeriy  applied  to  an  aloetic  dectnaiya 
made  of  honey.  It  is  now  kepi  in  the  Conn  o£  « 
dry  powder. 
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Prtp  Hepatic  aloes  4  Ibi. :  white  cauella  1  ll>. ; 
reduce  to  fine  powder. 

Remarks*  Inferior  aloes  are  commonly  used  for 
tiuB  preparation.    It  is  cathartic  in  doses  <rf  10  to 

HIPPOGRAS.  Prep,  Lisbon  and  canary  wine, 
flf  each  12  pints ;  cinnamon  2  oz. ;  white  canella, 
\  oz. ;  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  ginger,  and  galgan- 
gal,  of  each  1  dr. ;  braise  the  spices,  and  digest 
tbem  in  the  wine  for  3  or  4  dajrs ;  strain,  and  add 
lamp  sugar  2|  lbs.  An  aromatic  wine  formerly 
much  uMd  in  England. 

HIPPURIC  ACID.  (From  hnrat,  a  horse,  and 
nftv,  urine.)  A  new  acid,  discovered  by  Liebig, 
in  the  urine  of  the  horse,  cow,  and  other  gramini- 

-  Prtp.  Concentrate  the  urine  by  a  gentle  heat, 
Bciddlate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize.  It  may  be  decolored  by  fe-solution  in 
baling  water,  and  treating  it  with  animal  charcoal, 
or  chloride  of  limOj  along  with  a  little  muriatic 
acid,  and  recrystallizing. 

Remarks.  This  acid  is  soluble  in  400  parts  of 
cold  water,  but  is  eanly  dissolved  by  boiling  water. 
When  strongly  heated,  benzoic  acid  and  benzoate 
tt  ammonia  distil  over  in  a  liquid  state,  accompa- 
lied  by  a  strong  odor  of  Tonka  beans,  and  after- 
wards by  hydrocyanic  acid  "  The  nrine  of  horses 
ff  cows,  left  to  itself  for  some  time,  or  evaporated 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  yields  not  a  trace  of  hip- 
poric  acid,  but  only  benzoic  acid."  Nflric  acid 
eoDTefts  bipporic  into  benzoic  acid.  (See  Ben- 
wic  Acid.) 

HIRCIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  Cbevreul 
ts  an  oily  liquid,  obtained  by  saponifying  the  fat 
of  goats.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  way  from  goat 
fat,  as  capric,  caproic,  and  butyric  acids  are  from 
batter.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  possesses  a 
nixed  smell  of  vinegar  and  goats.  With  the  bases, 
it  forms  salts  called  hhrcates, 

HIRCINE.  (From  hireus,  a  he-goat.)  An 
ciiy  fluid  extracted  by  Cbevreul  from  goat-fat,  and 
which  may  also  be  obtained  from  mutton  suet  It 
anells  strongly  of  the  male  goat  By  saponifica- 
tion it  yields  Hircic  Acid. 

HOLLANDS.  Syn.  Hollands  Gin.  Geneva. 
JofRBVKa  Branpewtn,  {Oer.)  Spiarr  or  Juni- 
na.  Spiritub  Juniperi.  Prep.  L  The  following 
description  of  the  manufacture  of  hollands  comes 
Mthe  authority  of  Robert  More,  Esq.,  formerly 
of  Underwood,  distiller,  **  who,  after  studying  the 
lit  at  Schiedam,  tried  to  introduce  that  spirit  into 
geoeial  consumption  in  this  country,  but  found  the 
palates  of  our  gin-drinkers  too  much  corrupted  to 
JeliA  so  pure  a  beverage." 

"The  materials  employed  in  the  distilleries  of 
Schiedam  are,  two  parts  of  uamalted  rye  fh»m 
Kiga,  weighing  about  54  lbs.  per  bushel,  and  one 
part  of  malted  bigg,  weighing  about  37  pounds  per 
IwheL  The  mash  ton,  which  serves  also  as  the 
^Kmentmg  tun,  has  a  capacity  of  neariy  700  gal- 
Ibbb,  being  about  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the  mouth, 
nther  narrower  at  the  bottom,  and  4^  feet  deep ; 
Ihe  birring  apparatus  is  an  oblong  rectangular  iron 
grid,  made  fast  to  the  end  of  a  WMiden  pole.  About 
t  banel  (36  gallons)  of  water,  at  a  tempermtore  of 
from  1630  to  168^,  (the  former  being  the  best  heat 
fc  the  msst  highly-dried  rye,)  is  put  into  the  mash 
tan  for  every  1|  cwt  of  meal,  after  which  the  nuUt 


I  is  introduced  and  stiired,  and  lastly  the  rye  is 
added.  Powerful  agitation  is  given  to  the  magniA 
till  it  becomes  quite  uniform ;  a  process  which  a 
vigorous  workman  piques  himself  upon  executing 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes.  The  mouth  of  the 
tun  is  inunediately  covered  over  with  canvass,  and 
further  secured  with  a  coarse  woolen  lid,  to  con* 
fine  the  heat ;  it  is  left  in  this  state  for  two  hours 
The  contents  being  then  stirred  up  once  more,  the 
transparent  spent  wash  of  a  preceding  mashing  is 
first  added,  and  next  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
reduce  the  temperature  of  the  Whole  to  about  85^ 
F.  The  best  Flanders  yeast,  which  had  been, 
brought,  for  the  sake  of  carriage,  to  a  doughy  con- 
sistence by  pressure,  is  now  introduced  to  the 
amount  of  1  lb.  to  every  100  gallons  of  the  mashed 
materials.  The  gravity  of  the  wort  is  usually  from 
33  to  38  lbs.  per  Dicas'  hydrometer ;  and  the  fer- 
mentation is  carried  on  for  from  48  to  60  hours,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  attenuation  is  from  7  to 
4  lbs. ;  that  is,  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  supernatant  wash 
is  from  1-007  to  1*004.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
fermenting  tun  is  set,  the  wash  containing  the 
grains  is  transferred  to  the  still,  and  converted 
into  low  wines.  To  every  100  gallons  of  this  liquor, 
2  lbs.  of  juniper  berries,  from  3  tc  5  years  dd, 
being  added,  along  with  \  lb.  of  salt,  the  whole  are 
put  into  the  low-wme  'still,  and  the  fine  hollands 
spirit  is  drawn  off  by  a  gentle  and  well-regulated 
heat  till  the  magma  becomes  exhausted ;  the  first 
and  last  products  being  mixed  together,  whereby  a 
spirit  2  to  3  per  cent  above  our  hydrometer  proof 
»  obtained,  possessing  the  peculiar  fine  aroma  of 
gin.  The  product  varies  from  18  to  21  gallons 
per  quarter  of  grain ;  this  large  quantity  being 
partly  due  to  the  employment  of  the  spent  wash 
of  the  preceding  fermentation ;  an  addition  which 
contributes  at  the  same  time  to  improve  the  fla« 
vor."  (Ure's  Diet  of  Arts,  &c.,  pp.  571-d.) 

To  the  preceding  it  may  be  added  that  the  yeast 
is  skimmed  off  the  fermenting  tuns  and  sold  to  the 
bakers ;  which  is  said  to  lessen  the  production  of 
spirit,  but  to  improve  its  quality.  The  ingredients 
are  also  reduced  to  the  state  of  coarse  meal  before 
mashing  them. 

Remarks.  It  will  be  seen  fitim  the  preceding 
statement,  to  the  accuracy  of  which  the  writer  oi 
this  article  bears  willing  testimony,  that  the  supe- 
rior flavor  of  hollands  spirit  depends  more  on  the 
peeuUar  mode  of  its  manufacture  than  on  the 
quantity  of  juniper  berries  employed ;  2  lbs.  of 
that  substance,  when  new,  being  equivalent  to  leas 
than  5  drachms  of  the  essential  oil,  and  when  old, 
only  to  about  2  drachms ;  a  quantity  wholly  insuf- 
ficient to  flavor  100  gallons  of  spirit  Besides,  as 
already  noticed,  the  flavor  of  hollands  differs  eon- 
siderably  from  that  of  juniper ;  the  latter  being 
merely  employed  as  a  modifying  ingredient  Most 
of  the  Dutch  distillers  add  a  little  pure  Strasburgh 
turpentme,  and  a  handful  or  two  of  hops  to  the 
spirit,  slong  with  the  juniper  berries,  before  rectifi- 
cation. The  former  substance  has  a  pale  yellow- 
ish brown  color,  and  a  very  fragrant  and  agreeable 
smell,  and  tends  materially  to  impart  that  fine 
aroma  for  which  the  best  Geneva  is  so  much  dis- 
tinguished. The  principal  part  of  the  secret  lies* 
however,  in  the  careful  management  of  the  prooess. 
The  numerous  published  receipts  for  hollands  gin, 
in  which  2  or  3  ob.  of  oil  «f  joniper*  and  as  many 
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pounds  of  janiper  bezries,  are  ordered  to  only  90 
or  2S  galloQfi  of  proof  spirit,  tend  only  to  deceiye 
those  who  adopt  them.  At  Rotterdam  sweet  fen- 
nel seeds  are  occasionally  added  as  a  flavoring ; 
and  at  Weesoppe,  Strasburgh  turpentine,  fennel 
seeds,  or  the  essential  oil,  are  frequently  wholly 
substituted  for  juniper  berries. 

Schiedam  hoUands  is  considered  the  best ;  the 
next  quality  is  that  of  Rotterdam  ;  and  afterwards, 
that  of  Weesoppe.  Hollands  spirit  pays  a  duty  of 
SSU,  Qd,  per  proof  gallon,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
on  French  brandy.    See  Gin. 

II.  (Best  kollandf.  Brandetoyn  von  Koom 
voorloof  drie  quart,)  Hollands  rectified  to  the 
strength  of  24°  Baume,  (sp.  gr.  0-9125.)  The 
strength  of  this  spirit  alone  is  no  proof  of  its  supe- 
rior quality. 

III.  Digest  2  or  3  lbs.  of  good  old  juniper  berries 
in  1  or  2  gallons  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  a 
week  or  10  days,  then  express  the  liquor,  filter  it 
through  blotting  paper,  add  it  to  90  or  100  gallons 
of  good  com  spirit  at  2  or  3(  oyer  proof,  and  mix 
them  by  thorouffh  agitation. 

IV.  Juniper  benies  2  to  4  lbs. ;  sweet  fennel 
seeds  4  or  5  oz. ;  caraway  seeds  3  or  4  oz. ;  spirit 
of  wine  1  or  2  gallons ;  com  spirit  90  or  100  gal- 
lons.   As  last 

V.  Juniper  berries,  fennel  seeds,  caraways,  and 
spirit,  as  last ;  Strasburgh  turpentine,  a  littU.  Pro- 
ceed as  in  No.  III. 

RenuarkB.  The  last  three  forms  producavery 
pleasant  spirits,  if  kept  for  some  time  to  mellow  ; 
age  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  creaminess  of  for- 
eign gin,  which  usually  lies  in  bond  for  some  time 
before  being  consumed.  The  product  is,  however, 
much  superior  if  the  ingredients  are  put 'into  a  still 
along  wiih  20  gallons  of  water,  and  the  spirit 
drawn  over  by  a  moderate  heat  In  this  case,  it 
will  be  an  improvement  to  emploj  some  good  plain- 
flavored  English  gin,  instead  of  plain  com  spirit,  if 
the  expense  is  no  object  I  have  mentioned  cer- 
tain quantities  of  the  flavoring  ingredients  to  be 
employed,  as  a  guide  to  the  reaider ;  but  the  actual 
quantities  required  in  practice  depend  on  their 
quality,  and  the  taste  of  the  consumer.  The  same 
remark  also  applies  to  the  following.  The  imita- 
tion of  hoUands,  like  that  of  hrandy»  chiefly  de- 
pends on  the  experience  and  discretion  of  the  work- 
man. 

VL  Oil  of  juniper  4  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  5 
0K. ;  oils  of  caraways  and  sweet  fennel,  of  each  1 
oa.,  (all  quite  pure  ;)  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gal- 
lon ;  dissolve  by  occasionally  agitating  them  well 
together  in  a  corked  bottle  for  2  or  3  days,  then 
a&  it  gradually  to  clean  com  spirit  or  plain  gin 
nntil  the  required  flavor  is  produced,  observmg  not 
to  use  too  much.  Product,  Good,  if  kept  for  some 
time. 

HONEY.  Syn.  Mel,  {Lai.  and  Fr,)  Homo, 
(6er.)  The  sweet  subrtanoe  elaborated  by  the 
bee  from  the  juices  of  the  nectaries  of  flowers,  and 
deposited  in  the  ceils  of  wax  formhig  the  honey- 
oomb.  Pure  honey  consists  of  a  amp  of  uncrys- 
tattizable  sugar  and  crystaUine  saccharine  grains, 
resembling  -grape  sugar.'  Virgin  Aoney  is  that 
whioh  flows  spontaneoody  iiom  the  comb ;  ordi- 
Hory  koncy^  that  obtained  by  heat  and  pressure. 
Thefomer  is  pale  and  fragrant ;  the  latter  daiker, 
and  poBsessmg  a  leas  agre«ahle  taste  and  smeU. 


English  koney  (Mel  Anglican)  is  chieiy  oollsetsd 
from  furze  and  broom  flowers,  and  is  more  waxj 
than  that  from  the  South  of  Europe ; — Nm-honm 
honey,  (Mel  Narbonense,)  chiefly  from  rosonazj, 
and  other  labiate  flowers,  very  fine; — Mimera 
honeyt  (Mel  Minorcense ;)— £a«t  country  honey, 
inferior  and  bad  tasted ; — Poioonoue  honey,  fona^ 
near  Trebisond,  in  Asia,  narcotic  and  poisonous. 

Uoee,  ^c.  Honey  is  nutritive  and  laxative,  but 
very  apt  to  gripe.  It  is  employed  in  the  prepsn> 
tion  of  oxymels  and  gargles,  and  also  to  cover  tin 
taste  of  nauseous  m^icines,  which  it  does  better 
than  sugar.  Clarified  honey  is  alone  ordered  to  be 
used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  Honey  is  frequently  adulterated  withtreap 
cle,  starch,  and  wheat  flour.  The  fixst  may  b» 
detected  by  the  color  and  odor,  and  the  othecs  by 
the  honey  not  forming  a  nearly  clear  solutiQ^  with 
cold  water*  and  striking  a  blue  color  with  iodise. 

HONEY,  CLARIFIED.  Syn.  Mel  asm- 
MATOM.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Melt  the  honey 
in  a  water-bath,  remove  the  scum,  and  povaffths 
clear.  Less  agreeable  than  raw  honey,  but  not  le 
apt  to  ferment  and  gripe. 

II.  (Siller.)  Any  quantity  of  honey  is  dissolved 
in  an  equal  part  by  weight  of  water.  The  liqad 
is  alloweid  to  boil  up  4  or  6  times  without  skisi- 
ming ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  fire,  and  after 
being  cooled,  brought  on  several  strong  linen  straia- 
ers,  stretched  horizontally,  and  covered  with  a 
layer  of  clean  and  well- washed  sand  an  bch  ia 
depth.  When  the  solution  has  passed  throogh  the 
strainers,  it  is  found  to  be  of  the  color  of  clear  wbili 
wine ;  the  sand  beinar  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
strainers,  is  rinsed  wiUi  coki  water,  and  the  wbiib 
of  the  liquor  is  finally  evaporated  to  the  thirimwi 
of  sirap^ 

III.  Dinolve  the  honey  in  water,  clarify  wilb 
the  white  of  egg,  and  evaporate  to  a  prefer  oaa- 
sistence. 

IV.  Dissolve  in  water,  add  1^  \b.  of  anipd 
charcoal  to  every  \  cwt  of  honey,  gently 
for  15  minutes,  add  a  little  chalk  to  saturate 
of  acid,  if  required ;  strain  or  clarify,  and  evaponla 

Remarko.  Honey  acquires  a  darker  color  if 
heated  in  copper  or  iron  vessels ;  the  above  pro- 
cesses  should  therefore  be  conducted  in  earthaa  • 
well-tinned  copper  pans.  > 

HONEY,  HELLEBORE.  Syn.  Mk&Hku»j 
BORATUM.    Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)     Hellebore  rair 
bruised,  lb.  j ;  water  4  pints;  digest  for  3  days; 
boU,  strain,  and  add  honey  lb.  ij ;  boil  to  a  wsfi 
Cathartic,  in  mania. 

HONEY,  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Mek^Gltcib- 
amzATUM.  Prep.  (Hamb.  Ph.)  Honey  and  t 
strong  infusion  of  liquorice  boiled  to  a  proper 
sistence. 

HONEY,  MERCURIAL.    Sym.   Mbl 
cmtULK.    Prep,  (P.  L.  1746.)    Juice  of  the  het. 
mercury  and  bioney,  of  each  equal  parts;  boil  to  r 
proper  consistence. 

HONEY  OF  BORAX.  Syn.  Mel  BoiiOi 
(P.  L.)  Mel  SusBORAcia  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Yaw 
dered  borax  3] ;  clarified  honey  Ij ;  mix.  Astrin- 
gent, detersive,  and  cooling,  u  is  employed  ii 
apbtiuB  of  the  mouth  and  excessive  safivatksa.  It 
is  incompatible  with  adds,  and  is  deoompossdly 
compound  mfnsioB  of  zosei,  wUb  which  it  is 
monly  oidend. 
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HONEY  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Mil  Ht- 
muioTRi.  Prep,  (Bell.)  Quicksilver  3j ;  honey 
Ij ;  tritarate  till  the  globules  disappear.  Proper- 
ties limilar  to  mercurial  pUL   - 

HONEY  OF  MERCURY,  COMPOUND. 
8yn.  Mel  Htdrarotri  composttum.  Prep,  (P.  C.) 
Qaicluilver  3ij ;  clarified  honey  Jij ;  oil  of  cloves 
3jjj  as  last. 

HONEY  OF  ROSES.  Syiu  Mbi«  Ro&b. 
Pr^.  (P.  L.)  Dried  petals  of  the  red  rose  3|iv  ; 
booing  water  2^  pints;  macerate  for  6  hours, 
itnin,  add  honey  lb.v;  and  evaporate  in  a  water- 
bath  to  a  due  consistence.  Used  to  make  astrin- 
gtni  gaiglesL  ft  must  not  be  boiled  in  a  copper  or 
iron  vessei,  as  they  will  spoil  the  color. 

HONEY  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn,  Mel  Scvllm. 
Prep.  Clarified  honey  lb.  i\j ;  tincture  of  squills 
E  ij ;  mix  well.  Properties  and  uses  the  same  as 
oxymel  of  squills. 

HOP.  Syn,  Houblon,  (Fr.)  Hoprm,  (&er,) 
Hqmulus  LuruLus,  (Lat)  The  hop  or  hope  of 
mouDeiee,  are  the  strobiles  or  catkins  of  the  hop 
plant  In  the  choice  of  hops,  care  should  be  taken 
to  select  those  that  have  large  cones  or  strobiles, 
that  are  the  most  powerfully  odorous,  and  most 
five  from  leaves,  stems,  scaly  fragments,  and 
itieks,  and  which,  when  rubbed  between  the 
bandi,  impart  a  yellowish  tint  and  glutinous  feei- 
ng to  the  skin.  The  tightness  with  which  they 
an  packed  should  also  be  noticed ;  as  without  be- 
ing very  firmly  pressed  together,  and  quite  soUd, 
tb«y  mtoa  spoil  by  keeping.  The  finest  flavored 
hops  are  those  grown  in  East  Kent,  and  termed 
the  **  golden  hin»;"  these  possess  a  lively  golden 
jbIW  color,  and  are  principally  employed  for  the 
liner  class  of  ales.  Mid  Kent  and  Suaux  hop9 
axe  abo  used  for  ale,  but  have  an  inferior  color  and 
ilaror.  Country*  and  FarrUutm  hop*  have  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  and  are  more  expensive  than 
any  other  variety ;  but  are  only  used  for  malt 
liqiMr  that  it  is  intended  to  keep  for  a  long  time, 
18  they  do  not  impart  their  flavor  to  the  beer  be- 
fan  it  has  been  kept  at  least  a  year.  They  are 
chiefly  used  for  ale.  The  best  hops  are  packed  in 
iBcksof  fine  canvass, termed  "pockets"  weighing 
hun  14  cwt  to  1}  cwt  each ;  and  the  inferior 
inaiities  in  coarse  **hag9,**  of  about  double  the 
Be.  The  former  are  mostly  purchased  by  the 
lis,  and  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewers.  When 
E«ps  are  older  than  of  the  last  season's  growth, 
hey  are  termed  "  yeaWin^s,"— when  of  &e  sec- 
nd  season's  growth,  " olds" — and  when  three 
'eara,  or  older,  "  old  olds,"  (See  Eztkaot  of 
ion,  and  BaEwmo.) 

HORDEINE.  (From  Aorcteum,  barley.)  Thsi 
ame  was  given  by  Proust  to  the  peculiar  starchy 
tttter  of  barley  meal ;  but  acconling  to  Raspail, 
is  merely  bran  more  minutely  divideid  than  that 
'bich  remains  in  the  sieve. 
HOREMOUND.  Syn,  Whitb  HouHoinrD. 
UuuuuM  vui4>AJii.  Inis  herb  is  a  popular  rei»- 
ty  in  chronic  pulmonary  complaints,  especially 
ttanrb,  and  in  uterine  and  liver  aflbotions.  /forc- 
wnd  tea  {them  vol  infusum  mambii)  is  prepared 
r  infifiAng  I  os.  of  the  heri>  in  boiling  water  for 
I  boor ;  sirup  of  harehoundt  (synipus  raanibii,) 
'  thickening  the  infusion  or  tea  with  sugar ;  eon" 
td  horekoundf  (mambium  conditum,)  by  miz- 
l  horehound  juice  1  pint,  with  white  sugar  4  lbs., 
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and  moist  sugar  6  Iba,  or  white  sugar  alone  10  tba., 
boiling  to  a  candy  height,  and  pouring  it/ while 
warm,  into  moulds  or  small  paper  cases,  well  dust* 
ed  with  finely-powdered  lump  sugar;  dr  it  is 
poured  out  on  a  dusted  slab,  and  cot  into 
squares. 

HORN  is  dyed  with  the  same  dyes,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  to  bones  and  ivory.  (See  page  125.) 
Horn  is  softened,  bent,  and  moulded  by  means  c€ 
heat  and  pressure. 

HUILE  ACOUSTIQUE.  Prep,  BuUock*s 
gariic  and  bay  leaves,  of  each  3iv ;  olive  oil  lb.  ss ; 
boil  for  15  minutes,  and  strain.  Used  for  earache 
and  deafness ;  a  httie  dropped  on  cotton  wool  and 
placed  in  the  ear. 

HUILE  D'ANIS.  Amseed,  bruised,  i  lb.; 
spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ;  digest  a  week,  strain,  and 
aidd  sugar  1^  lb.  It  may  be  made  of  star  anise 
seed,  and  proof  spirit  may  be  substituted  for  spirit 
of  wine.    Cordial  and  pectoraL 

HUILE  ANTIQUE.  Prep,  L  {Plain.)  a.  Ol- 
ive oil  \  pint ;  oil  of  vitriol  \  oz. ;  mix,  agitate 
well  in  a  corked  bottle  for  1  hour,  then  allow  it  to 
repose  in  the  sun,  or  a  moderately  warm  situation, 
for  12  or  14  days,  after  which  time  decant  the 
clear  portion  from  the  sediment  h.  Oil  of  ben 
nuts  filtered ;  this  never  gets  rank,  c,  Olive  oil 
filtered.  All  the  above  keep  the  hair  moist,  and 
may  be  scented  at  pleasure. 

IL  {Huiie  antitme  d  la  rose.)  a.  Either  of  the 
abov%  scented  with  otto  of  roses,  h.  Rose  leaves 
ancUblanched  sweet  almonds,  equal  parts ;  grind 
them  together,  then  express  the  oil,  and  either 
filter  it  through  blotting  paper,  or  allow  it  to  de- 
posits in  a  closely-corked  bottle,  c.  Use  blanched 
bitter  almonds  instead  of  sweet  ones  Remarks. 
The  first  two  keep  the  hair  moist ;  the  last  one 
dries  it  The  same  is  the  case  witlt  all  those  that 
follow  where  bit$tr  almonds  an  used. 

IIL  {HuUs  antique  a  la  tuberose,)  As  the 
last 

IV.  (HuHe  antique  d  la  JUur  d^orange.)  Plauk 
HuiLS  ANTiQui  scented  with  Neeoli,  or  orange; 
flowers  and  almonds  pressed  togeUier,  as  m 
No.  IL 

V.  (Huile  antique  au  jasmin,)  From  oE  ef  ; 
jasmin,  or  jasmin  flowers,  as  the  last 

VL  {HuUe  antique  d  la  violette,)  jPlain  hnile- 
antique,  scented  w&h  powdered  orris  root,  by  keep- 
ing them  together  at  a  gentle  heat  in  a  eovered 
vessel  for  24  hours,  and  filtering  when  cold: 

VIL  {Huils  emtique  aux  rniUe  fleurs,)  Plain 
huile  antjqne,  scented  with  several  perfumes,  so 
that  none  may  predominate. 

VIIL  (Huile  antique  verte.)  Plain  huile  an- 
tique 1  pint ;  gam  guaiacnm,  bruised,  i  oz. ;  dis- 
solve by  placing  the  bottle  in  a  water-bath ;  when 
cold»  filter  through  pqier,  and  scent  to  your  pleas- 
ure. 

IX.  (Huils  asUique  rouge  a  la  rose.)  Plain 
hnile  antique  1  pint ;  alkanet  root  1  dr. ;  digest  in 
a  gentle  heat  until  sufficiently  colored,  then  strain,' 
and  add  otto  of  roses  20  drops,  oil  of  rosemary  and 
oil  of  neroli,  of  each  5  drops. 

HUILE  UQUEREUSJT  DE  LA  ROS& 
Prep,  Rose  water  and  ample  strop,  equal  partA 
A  pleasant  and  fngrast  sweetening  for  grog, 
liqueurs,  Ac 

HUILE   UQUEREUSE    D£8    FLEUBS 
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D*0RAN6ES.  Prep.  Orange-flower  water  and 
simple  sirup,  equal  parte.  More  fragrant  and 
agreeable  than  the  last  Gives  a  delicious  fla- 
vor to  grog,  liqueur,  &c,  and  to  perfume  the 
breath. 

HUILE  DE  VANILLE.  Prep.  Spirit  of 
wine  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  1  quart ;  essence 
or  tincture  of  vanilla,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fla- 
vor; mix.  This  should  be  kept  in  a  decanter. 
Used  to  flavor  liqueurs,  Sie. 

HUILE  DE  VENUS.  Prep.  I.  Flowen  of 
the  wild  carrot  5  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ; 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  24  hours,  then  distil  1  gal- 
lon, and  add  an  equal  measure  of  capillaire  or  sim- 
ple sirup. 

II.  Wild  carrot  flowers  4  oz. ;  spirit  of  wine  1 
pfalion ;  macerate  for  1  week,  strain,  and  add  cap- 
illaire 1  gallon.  If  preferred  colored,  steep  i  oc. 
of  cochineal  in  it    A  pleasant  cordiaL 

HUMUS.  When  wood,  or  woody  fibre,  is  ex- 
posed to  the  joint  action  of  air  and  moistuie,  it 
suffers  decay  or  eremacausis,  and  moulders  down 
into  a  dark-brown  or  black  powder,  commonly 
called  Mould,  and  to  which  chemiste  have  given 
the  name  Huhusl  By  the  action  of  alkalis,  it  is 
converted  into  humie  acid,  which  is  soluble,  and 
forms  salte  called  kumatet. 

HUSBANDRY.  This  term  is  applied  to  the 
joint  operations  of  farming  and  gardening  on  the 
small  scale,  and  it  is  also  sometimes  used  synony- 
mously with  agriculture.  (See  AeaicufiruaE, 
Farming,  Manures,  and  Soil.) 

HYDRARGYRO-CHLORIDES.  Salte  in 
which  the  bichloride  of  mercury  plays  the  part  of 
an  acid.  The  only  ontf  that  has  been  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose,  is  the  hydrargyro-chloride  of 
ammonia,  or  the  sal  aUmbroth  of  pharmacy  Per- 
haps white  precipitate  may  also  belong  to  the 
same  class.  Similar  salte  have  tieen*  formed  with 
the  chlorides  of  other  metals,  to  which  the  names 
auro-chloridett  cupro-chUnridee,  ferrO'chlorides, 
eobaltO'ckloridee,  Slo.  &c.,  have  been  applied. 

HYDRARGYRO-IODO-CYANIDE  OF 
POTASSIUM.  Prep.  Add  a  concentrated  solu- 
tion of  bicyanide  of  mercury  to  a  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  as  long*  as  a  white,  pearly,  crystal- 
line precipitate  is  formed.  Uted  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  proasic  acid ;  if  a  small  portion  be  put 
into  this  acid,  in  a  dilute  state,  red  biniodide  of 
•mercury  will  inunediately  be  formed,  if  any  foreign 
acid  be  present 

HYDRARSINE.  An  ethereal,  volatile  sub- 
Jtonce,  having  an  intolerably  fetid  odor,  formed  by 
Ihe  action  of  air  on  alkartine. 

HYDRATE.  (From  id«^,  tsatsr.)  In  Chem- 
.ISTRT ;  a  compound  containing  water,  in  definite 
4>roportion.  Thus,  slaked  lime  is  a  hydrate  of 
limej  caustic  potassa,  a  hydrate  of  potasea;  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  a  hydrate  of  mtlphuric  acid. 

JIYDRATED.  (In  CmHivrRT.)  Chemically 
«ombin«d  with  water.  Thus,  the  crystallized  ve- 
getable acids,  (citric,  tartaric,  oxalic,)  and  salte 
(epssnLsaUs,  carbonate  of  soda,  &c)  that  contain 
combined  water,  are  called  hydrated  aeide  and 
hydraUd  mite.  The  term  hydraUd  is  used  as 
an  adjective,  in  the  same  way  as  hydrate  is  as  a 
aabstantive.  The  former  is,  however,  nsaally  ap- 
plied to  compound  names,  as  hydrated  acetic 
meidt  kyiraUd  oxida  of  iron,  &e.,  and  the  latter, 


for  the  sake  of  euphony,  to  ample  names,  vly. 
drate  of  lime,  hydrate  ofpotaoea,  &c 

HYDRIODATE.  Syn.  Htdriodai,  (£gl) 
A  compound  formed  of  the  hydriodie  acid  wiiki 
base.  The  hydriodates  may  be  eanly  fonntd  hf 
saturating  the  acid  with  the  oxides  or  hydrBtarf 
the  bases,  or  more  economically,  by  acting  ob  th 
bases  in  water,  with  iodine.  (See  Iodini,  lotam, 
and  Htdriodic  Acid.) 

HYDRIODIC  ACID.  Syn.  AcmuMHroiii. 
DicuM.  Prep,  Pour  a  little  water  over  tome  pa* 
iodidi  of  phosphorus,  previously  pat  into  a  and 
glass  retort,  and  apply  a  gentle  heat,  when  lij. 
driodic  acid  will  be  evdved,  and  pboq^Mric  add 
remain  behind.  The  gas  may  be  either  coOeeled 
over  mercury  or  passed  into  water,  when  Ufed 
hydriodie  acid  will  be  formed. 

II.  (F.  D'Arcet)  Evaporate  hypophapbsB 
acid  until  it  begins  to  yield  phospboreted  hyd^ 
gen,  then  mix  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  sdat 
placed  in  a  retort ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  ai  befan. 
and  collect  the  evolved  gas.  The  prododkitfbaA 
this  and  the  former  process  possess  great  polity. 

III.  (Dr.  Glover.)  Place  iodide  of  barium  oi 
retort,  and  decompose  It  with  sulphuric  acid,  wte 
pure  hydriodie  acid  will  be  evolved. 

lY.  {Liquid.)  Pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  thn«|k 
a  mixture  of  ioduie  and  water,  in  a  Woolf s  btlde, 
until  saturated,  then  gently  heat  the  liquid  mli 
the  excess  of  sulphur  flies  off.  An  ecoDoninl 
process,  but  does  not  yield  the  pure  acid. 

V.  {Dr.  BuchanarCe  medicinal  kydriedieaalj 
Tartaric  acid  264  grs. ;  pure  iodide  of  jwUaino 
330  grs. ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  water  (ht, 
mix  the  solutions,  and  when  settled,  decant  tb 
clear  liquid  and  add  water  to  make  opfJ^3^ 
This  liquid  acid  retains  a  little  bitartFateofpMiM 
in  solution,  but  which  does  not  interfere  with  k 
medicinal  properties.    (See  Iodinb  and  Hrnv* 

DATE.) 

HYDRO.  (In  Chbmistrt.)  A  prefix  emiM 
to  designate  the  compounds  of  hydrogen ;  u  if 
drochloric  acid,  hydrobromic  aeidt  acids  fesad 
of  chlorine,  bromine,  and  hydrogen.  It  is  hum- 
times,  though  improperiy,  used  synonynioody  vitk 
the  word  hydrated.     (See  Hydrate  and  Ht< 

ORATED.) 

HYDROBENZAMIDE.  a  suhetanee  diff- 
ered by  Laurent,  and  prepared  by  mixia;  pn 
hydmret  of  benzule  with  20  times  its  voiQaerf 
concentrated  water  of  ammonia,  in  a  rtoppm^ 
bottle,  aij  J  keeping  the  mixture  for  some  boon  it 
a  heat  oi  :00  to  120°.  The  crystalline  mm  th» 
formed  is  washed  with  cold  ether,  when  pare  liy* 
drobenzamide  is  left,  and  nay  be  obtained  in  trjt' 
tals  by  re-solution  in  alcohol,  and  spoDtanMi 
evaporation. 

HYDROBROMATE.    5yii.  Htdeomowi  a 

compound  of  hydrobromic  acid  and  a  base. 

HYDROBROMIC  acid.  Syn.  AciwmHi- 
DROBROHicoM.  An  acid  compound  of  bydnf* 
and  bromine.  It  may  be  prepared  from  tlie  ii^ 
mide  of  phosphorus  in  a  shnilar  way  to  that* 
fanniBjr  hydriodie  acid  from  periodide  of  pbopi^ 
ms.  ft  may  also  be  prepared  by  decompoflf 
bromide  of  barium  with  sniphnric  acid,  when  pd* 
hydrobromic  add  wiH  be  evolved.  (Dr.  Giorec) 
It  should  either  be  collected  in  dry  glass  bott)«a 
the  Buuuer  directed  for  chlorine,  or  over  mm^ 
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in  the  paeomatie  trough.  When  paased  into  wa- 
ter it  forms  liquid  hydrobromic  acid.  The  pure 
liquid  acid'cannot  be  made  by  passing  sulphureted 
hydrognn  through  water  mixed  with  Inomine,  as  is 
oofflmonly  practised. 

Prop.f  ^e.  A  coloiiees,  aciduloos,  and  pungent 
([as,  or  a  limpid  flutf.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  hydrobromates.  These  are  formed  in 
a  amilar  way  to  the  hydriodates.  (See  Bro- 
mine.) 

HYDROCARBURETS.  Syn,  Htorocaebon's. 
Compounds  of  hydrogen  and  carbon.  The  princi- 
pal of  these  are — 1.  Light  carbureted  hydrogen, 
or  the  fire-damp  of  minera,  consisttng  of  two  equiv- 
alents of  hydro^n,  and  one  equivalent  of  carbon, 
and  boming'with  a  pale  blue  flame.  2.  Ohfiant 
goi,  consisting  of  two  equivalents  of  hydrogen  and 
two  equivalents  of  carbon.  It  burns  with  a  very 
white  and  luminous  flame.  3.  Light  gas  or  coal 
gast  consistiil^  of  a  mixture  of  the  preceding  in 
DO  definite  proportions.  4.  Quadricarbureted  hy- 
irogen,  quadrihydrocarborit  or  etherin,  consisting 
of  4  equivalents  each  of  carbon  and  hydrogeUi  and 
produced  during  the  destructive  distillation  of  oil. 
It  bums  with  a  dull  fuliginous  flame.  5.  Bt- 
cerhureted  hydrogen,  also  obtained  by  the  de- 
Jtnictive  distillation  of  oil,  and  comfisting  of  3  eq. 
of  hydrogen  and  6  eq.  of  carbon.  (See  Hyoro- 
OBK,  Cakbuebted  HrDROQKN,  Etherin,  Naph- 
tha, &C.) 

HYDRO-COBALTO-CYANIC  ACID. 

Pnp.  Pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solu- 
tion of  cobalto-cyanide  of  lead,  separate  the  lead 
by  filtration,  evaporate  and  crystallize.  White, 
fibrous,  acidulous,  deliquescent  crystals,  soluble 
m  water.  With  the  metald  it  forms  compounds 
tenoed  eohalto-cyanidea.  The  cobalto-cyamde 
of  foUusium  is  formed  by  gontly  heating  the 
eaibonate,  or  pure  ]»otoxide  of  cobalt,  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa,  which  hab  been  treated 
with  an  excess  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  until  dissolved, 
eraporating  and  crystallising.  It  forms  soluble, 
nddish  yeUow  crystals,  which  are  rendered  color- 
less, or  only  slightly  yellow,  by  recrystallization. 
The  cobalto-cyanide  of  lead  is  made  by  treating 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with  cobalto-cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  adding  ammonia,  when  a  white 
enmtilar  precipitate  is  formed.  Cobalto-cyanide 
of  ftieer  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  with  another  of  cobalto-oyanide  of 
potassium ;  a  white  granular  precipitate  subsides. 
In  a  similar  way  several  other  cobaltO'Cyanidet 
may  be  formed. 

HYDROFERRIC  ACID.  (See  Funic 
Acid.) 

HYDRO-FERRIDCYANIC  ACID.  Pre- 
pared by  decomposing  recently  precipitated  ferrid- 
cyanide  of  lead  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  by 
sulphuric  acid  carefully  added.  A  yellow  solution 
18  thus  obtained,  which  yields  a  deep  brown  pow- 
der when  evaporated  by  heat,  or  yellow  crystals 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  With  the  oxides  of 
the  metals  it  forms  ferridcyanides.  These  may 
be  made  by  adding  a  solution  of  the  ferridcyanide 
of  potassium  to  another  of  a  soluble  salt  of  the 
base.   (See  the  Ferridcyanidc  or  Fotabbiux  and 

UON.) 

HYDROFLUORIC  ACID.  Syn.  Fluoric 
Acid.     Sttgiam  Water.     Acidum   FLuoRicuif. 


AciDUM  HTORoruioRicaH.  Aqua  Sttgis.  An 
acid  compound  of  hydrogen  and  fluorine.  It  was 
first  procured  in  a  pure  state  by  Gay  Lussac  and 
Th^nard  in  1810. 

Prep.  Pour  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  half 
its  weight  of  fluor  spar,  carefully  separated  from 
silicious  earth,  and  reduced  to  fine  powder.  The 
mixture  must  be  made  in  a  capacious  leaden  re- 
tort, and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  when  hydrofluoric 
acid  gas  wiQ  be  evolved,  and  must  be  collected  in 
a  leaden  receiver,  surrounded  with  ice. 

Props.,  Uses,  jpc.  A  colorless  fluid  below  59° 
Fahr.,  when  preserved  from  the  air,  but  speedily 
evaporating  in  dense  white  fumes  when  exposed. 
Its  affinity  for  water  exceeds  that  of  sulphuric 
acid,  and  its  combination  with  that  fluid  is  accom- 
panied with  a  hissing  noise,  and  a  considerable 
increase  of  its  sp.  gr.  up  to  a  certain  point  It 
readily  dissolves  glass  and  silica,  forming  Jluorili- 
cic  acid,  for  which  reason  it  cannot  be  preserved 
in  glass  vessels.  Bottles  of  lead  are  hence  gener- 
ally used  for  this  purpose,  but  silver  and  platinum 
are  more  suitable  materials.  It  is  highly  corro- 
sive, instantaneously  destroying  the  skin  on  con- 
tact, and  producing  deep  and  serious  ulcerations ; 
its  vapor  is  pungent,  irritating,  and  irrespirable. 
With  the  metals  it  unites  to  form  hvdrofluorates, 
fiuoratee,  or  metallic  fiuorides.  tiydrofluorate 
of  ammonia  is  obtained  by  heating  together,  over 
a  lamp,  1  part  of  dry  sal  ammoniac,  with  a  little 
more  than  2  parts  of  hydrofluorate  of  soda,  in  a 
platinum  crucible,  with  its  lid  turned  upward,  and 
filled  with  cold  water.  The  hydrofluorate  sublimes 
and  adheres  to  the  lid,  forming  a  mass  of  small 
prismatic  crystals.  It  readily  acts  on  glass.  The 
hydrojluoratee  of  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  metals 
may  mostly  be  prepared  by  saturating  hydrofluoric 
acid  with  the  recently  precipitated  oxide,  or  car- 
bonate of  the  base.  • 

In  the  arts,  hydrofluoric  acid  is  used  for  etching 
on  glass. 

HYDROGEN.  Syn.  Htdrooeniuh,  {Lat.) 
Wassbrstoff,  (Crer.)  HrDRooBN,  (Fr.)  Inflam- 
mable AIR.  (From  Mm^,  water,  and  ytwam,  1 
generate.)  A  chemical  element,  first  correctly 
described  by  Cavendish  in  1766,  having  previously 
been  confounded  with  other  gases,  and  by  some 
called  phlogiston,  from  being  supposed  to  be  the 
matter  of  heat  The  term  hydrogen  was  first  ap- 
plied to  it  by  Lavoisier,  because  it  is  the  radical  or 
base  of  water.  In  the  pure  state  it  only  exists  as 
a  gas,  and  is  the  lightest  substance  known.  New 
opinions  have  lately  been  promulgated  by  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  continental  chemists  respect- 
ing hydrogen.  At  the  termination  of  his  fourth 
lecture  at  the  Sorbonne,  M.  Dumas  announced  the 
following  striking  views : — "  Whatever  it  may  cost 
me,  gentlemen,  in  thus  givmg  my  opinion,  I  ought 
to  express  it  fuUy.  We  ought  no  longer  to  con- 
sider hydrogen  as  a  metalloid,  or  as  merely  ap- 
proachmg  to  a  metal  in  any  form — it  ought  to  be 
classed  by  the  side  of  metals,  or  among  metals.  It 
is  a  gaseous  metal,  even  as  mercury  is  a  liquid 
metal  If  we  suppose  that  it  is  impossible  to 
liquefy  the  vapor  of  mercury — that  it  is  colorless, 
inodorous,  and  transparent  as  hydrogen — ^we  shall 
have  a  correct  idea  of  the  views  I  wish  to  estab- 
lish. By  degrees  you  will  learn  to  appreciate  ths 
correctnev  of  this  new  theory— when,  for  instanos^ 
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?ou  study  the  different  compound  bodies  of  which 
ydrogen  is  a  constituent.  The  ensemble  of  its 
properties  approaches,  in  fact,  to  mercury  and 
potassium."  (Echo  du  Monde  Savant,  Nov.  20, 
1842.) 

Prep.  I.  Place  iron  wire  in  a  gun-barrel,  or  a 
porcelain  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  to  one  of  which 
.attach  a  retort  containing  water,  and  to  the  other 
a  bent  tube,  connected  with  a  pneumatic  trough. 
The  gu(i-barrel  must  now  be  heated  to  redness, 
and  the  water  in  the  retort  brought  into  a  state  of 
brisk  ebullition,  when  the  vapor  will  be  decom- 
posed, the  oxygen  being  absorbed  by  the  iron,  and 
the  hydrogen  escaping  mto  the  gas  receiver. 

II.  Oil  of  vitriol  1  part ;  water  5  parts ;  mix, 
and  pour  the  dilute  acid  on  iron  or  zijic  wire,  or 
filings  placed  in  a  retort  or  j?as  bottle.  Hydrogen 
will  be  evolved  as  before.  This  is  the  more  con- 
venient method  of  the  two,  and  the  one  usually 
adopted  in  practice.     # 

Remarks.  To  render  the  gas  quite  pure,  distilled 
zinc  should  be  employed,  and  the  gas  should  be 
passed,  first  through  alcohol,  and  then  through  a 
concentrated  solution  of  pure  potassa. 

Prop.f  Uses,  ^c.  A  colorless,  tasteless,  odorless 
(when  pure)  combustible  gas,  having  the  sp.  gr. 
0-0694 ;  bemg  16  times  lighter  than  oxygen  gas, 
and  nearly  14J^  times  lighter  than  atmospheric  air. 
Combined  with  oxygen  it  forms  water  ;  with  chlo- 
rine, muriatic  acid;  with  iodine,  hydriodic  acid; 
with  bromine,  hydrobromie  acid;  with  fluorine, 
hydrofluoric  acid;  with  cyanogen, prussic  acid; 
with  carbon,  several  hydrocarburets  or  hydrocar- 
bons; with  nitrogen,  ammonia;  with  phosphorus, 
phosphoreted  hydrogen  ;  with  sulphur,  sulpkuret- 
ed  hydrogen;  and  with  arsenic,  tellurium,  and 
potassium,  arseniureted,  tellureted,  and  potas- 
siureted  hydrogens.  It  also  enters  into  the  com- 
position of  all  compounds  containing  water,  (hy- 
drates, iLci)  numerous  acids  and  salts,  and  the 
various  proximate  oi^nic  principles  both  of  the 
anima!  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  It  forms  one  of 
the  ingredients  of  coal  gas,  and  of  all  bodies  that 
possess  the  power  of  Vuming  with  flame.  From 
its  extreme  lightness  it  j  used  to  fill  balloons,  but 
its  carburet,  (coal  gas,,  from  being  cheaper  and 
more  easily  procured  in  large  quantities,  is  genera] - 
ty  employed  for  this  purpose.  100  cubic  inches,  at 
60^  F.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer,  weigh 
2*1371  grs.  Mixed  with  atmospheric  air  or  oxygen 
it  explodes  with  extreme  violence  on  the  approach 
of  flame,  or  sudden  compression.  (Biot)  When 
brought  into  contact  with  spongy  platinum,  the 
latter  instantly  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  gas  is 
kindled  A  small  apparatus,  arranged  upon  thb 
principie,  constitutes  the  popular  litUe  instrument 
for  the  instantaneous  production  of  light,  sold  by 
the  philosophical  instrument  makers.  One  meas- 
ure of  hydrogen  and  5  or  6  of  air,  or  2  of  hydro- 
gen and  1  of  oxygen,  are  the  proportions  that  ex- 
plode with  the  greatest  violence.  (Doebereiner.) 
A  mixture  of  1  volume  of  hydrogen  and  9  volumes 
of  air  explodes  feebly,  and  one  of  4  volumes  of 
hydrogen  and  1  volume  of  air  does  not  explode  at 
all.  (Cavendish.)  The  electric  spark,  spongy 
platinum,  the  black  powder  of  platmum,  (Garden,) 
clean  platinum  foil,  (Faraday,)  and  some  other 
tabstances,  produce  combinaUon,  and  generally 
•iplonon,  of  the  mixed  gases.    A  jet  of  hydn^n, 


burnt  in  oxygen  gas,  or  a  jet  of  these  gases  (mizad) 
burnt  in  the  air,  with  proper  precautioDS,  prodnca 
the  most  intense  heat  known.  On  this  propeity  ■ 
formed  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe.  'Thn  iustn- 
ment  can  only  be  used  with  safety  when  funiiahe4 
with  Hemming*s  safety  jet,  or  other  arrangeiDeit 
to  prevent  an  explosion.  (See  Blowfife.)  Pnf 
Danieirs  method  of  fixing  a  jet  of  oxygen  witfaii 
another  jet  of  hydrogen,  or  coal-gaa,  so  that  a  cir- 
rent  of  oxygen  may  be  introduced  into  the  noiddli 
of  the  flame,  is  very  safe  and  convenienL  (Tk 
figures  1  and  6,  at  page  122,  are  wrongly  nninber- 
ed ;  they  should  be  reversedL) 

HYDROGEN,  6IN0XIDE.  Syn,  DsrroxxBi 
OP  Hydrogen.  Peroxide  op  do.  ^his  singnhr 
fluid  was  discovered  by  M.  Thdnard  m  1818. 

Prep.  I.  Mix  deutoxide  of  barium,  with  abeat 
twice  its  weight  of  water,  then  gradually  add  sd- 
phuric  acid  until  all  the  deutoxide  is  converted  into 
sulphate  of  baryta,  observing  to  avoid  exceas  of 
acid. 

II.  Water  6  or  7  oz. ;  deutoxide  of  baziam  230 
grs. ;  mix,  and  add  gradually  as  much  pore  cob- 
ceutratecl  hydrochloric  acid  as  is  required  to  rea- 
der the  deutoxide  soluble  ;  then  place  the  oontain- 
ing  vessel,  which  should  be  of  glass,  in  a  freeziag 
mixture,  or  vessel  of  ice,  and  add  gradually  aad 
cautiously  185  grs.  of  powdered  deutoxide  of  ba- 
rium, stirring  with  a  glass  rod,  after  each  additioB ; 
as  soon  as  dissolved,  add  sulphuric  acid  to  precipi- 
tate the  whole  of  the  bar^'ta,  and  then  a  seoud 
portion  of  185  grs.  of  deutoxide  of  barium,  as  be- 
fore. This  must  also  be  precipitated  with  sulphnrie 
acid,  the  solution  filtered,  and  the  same  prooesa  re- 
peated, until  about  3  oz.  of  deutoxide  of  hariinn 
have  been  employed.  The  hydrochloric  acid  ninsi 
then  be  separated  by  means  of  sulphate  of  silver, 
cautiously  added,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  aila- 
wards  separated  by  pure  solid  barvta.  (Ann.  ds 
Chim.  et  de  Phya  and  M.  Th^nard^s  Traii^  da 
Chimie.) 

Remarks.  The  liquid  prepared  by  the  last  for- 
mula contains  25  to  30  times  its  volume  of  oxjgea* 
and  also  much  simple  water.  To  remove  the  tat- 
ter it  must  be  placed  over  sulphuric  acid,  under  tba 
exhausted  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  where  it  mnst 
be  kept  until  the  sp.  gr.  becomes  1*452,  beyond 
which  it  cannot  be  concentrated  ;  as  at  this  point 
it  begins  itself  to  volatilize  slowly.  In  this  slate 
it  is  a  colorless  and  limpid  fluid,  having  a  metallie 
taste,  and  is  stable  at  low  temperatares,  but  re- 
solved into  oxygen  and  water,  at  59°  F.  It 
with  water  in  all  proportions,  and  becomes 
permanent  The  same  may  also  be  said  of  tk» 
acids.  It  bleaches  organic  substances.  All  lh» 
metals,  except  iron,  tin,  antimony,  and  tellarnm^ 
decompose  it  with  more  or  less  facility,  axid  tJbis 
action  is  promoted  by  the  substances  being  ia  a 
state  of  minute  divbion.  A  similar  decompositisK 
is  produced  by  many  of  the  metallic  oxides.  Thm 
peroxides  of  lead,  mercury,  gold,  platinum,  man- 
ganese, and  cobalt,  efiect  Uite  change  instantane* 
ously,  and  accompanied  with  extreme 
during  which  the  ^aas  tube  holding  the  liquid 
comes  red  hot  Its  action  on  oxide  of  silver 
exceedingly  violent  Every  drop  of  the  Uqoid  kk 
fall  on  the  dry  oxide  produces  a  real  explosim  5 
and  80  much  heat  is  evolved,  that  if  the 
ment  be  made  in  a  dark  place,  there  is  a  very 
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lite  diBen^agement  of  U^t  Gold,  in  a  ^tate  fii 
streme  divisions  acts  with  great  foiee  on  pore 
ixygenated  watef ;  yet  it  has  no  action  on  that 
iqoid  if  it  be  mixed  with  a  little  aolphnric  acid 
Pibiin,  (recently  extracted  from  the  blood,)  the 
ivDe  of  the  lungs,  kidneys,  and  spleen,  and  the 
kin  and  veins,  a£o  deoxydice  the  liquid. 

Peroxide  of  hydrogen  has  been  applied  in  the 
Bts  to  restore  the  blackened  lights  of  paintings, 
rtiich  have  become  darkened,  from  the  lead  they 
MDtain  being  acted  on  by  the  solphoreted  hydro- 
[Ml  frequency  present  in  the  atmosphere.  It  has 
laen  lately  proposed  by  M.  do  Sondala,  as  a  means 
pf  npplying  oxygen  to  the  confined  air  of  diving 
)oIls  and  other  limited  places ;  the  carbonic  acid 
amed  by  the  lungs  being  at  the  samo  time  ab- 
lortwd  by  paasiog  the  air  through  hydrate  of  lime. 

HYDROLEIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  compound 
ibUioed  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  used  in  the 
pparation  of  hydromargaritic  acid. 

HYDROMARGARIC  ACID.  A  compound 
brmed  by  melting  together  one  equivalent  each 
g(  meta-margaric  and  hydromargaritic  acids,  and 
oyrtallizing  the  mass  from  alcohol. 

HYDROMARGARITIC  ACID.  Obtained 
\if  boiling  the  mother  liquor  of  meta-maigaric  and 
Betoleic  acids,  when  a  mixtoro  of  hydromargaritic 
ttd  hydroleic  acids  rises  to  the  surface,  which,  af- 
tar  being  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  leaves  the 
fimer  pure.  By  heat  it  is  converted  into  meta- 
mirgaric  acid  and  water.  Soluble  m  alcohol  and 
ither. 

HYDROMELipNIC  ACID.  Prepared  by 
diaolviBg  mellonide  of  potassium  in  boiling  water, 
•dding  moriatic,  sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  and  col- 
keting  and  drymg  the  precipitate.  A  yellow 
prde^  soluble  in  water.  It  forms  melUntide^ 
vith  the  metallic  oxides. 

HYDROMEL.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Honey  2 
•l;  boiling  water  32  oz. ;  dissolve  and  strain. 

HYDROMETER.  (From  %U9,  water,  and 
ff^f^yt  a  measi^e.)  An  instrnment  for  ascertain- 
B;  the  specific  gravities  of  liquids,  and  hence  their 
^Dgths ;  these  being  either  in  inverse  or  direct 
^ifntion  to  their  specific  gravities.  Spirituous 
l|aiHB  aod  ammonia  water  are  examples  of  the 
former,  and  malt  wort,  and  sirups  of  the  latter. 
The  hydrometer  employed  by  the  revenue  officers 
kr  levying  the  duties  on  spirits  has  been  already 
'eienbed  at  paces  35  and  36. 

B%ume*9  hyarimuter  or  areometer  is  very  gen- 
valiy  employed  on  the  continent  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravities  of  various  liquids.  As  now 
iMle,  it  either  consists  of  a  single  spindle  about 
18  bches  long,  graduated  from  -SO^  to  +80<', 
«  of  (100  tpindles  of  about  half  that  length ;  the 
«ie  for  light  Uquids  ranging  firom  10^  to  80°,  and 
the  other  for  heavy  liquids  ranging  from  0^  to  80°. 
These  are  employed  with  a  long  glass  tube,  in  a 
■mil&r  way  to  Sike's  hydrometer  before  noticed, 
but  the  thermometer  for  ascertaining  the  temper- 
ature most  be  covered  with  a  glass  case,  or  ar- 
>>nsed  with  a  folding  scale  to  allow  of  its  immer- 
*tt  in  corrosive  liqo^ 

In  Baume*s  hydrometer  for  liquids  lighter  than 
vatcr,  the  instrument  is  poised,  so  that  the  0  of  the 
wJe  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  when  it  is  float- 
ng  in  a  solution  of  1  oz.  of  common  salt  in  9  oz. 

if  water,  and  the  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in  distil- 


led water  shows  the  10th° ;  the  space  between 
these  fixed  points  being  equally  divideid.  His  nad- 
uatioQ  was  continued  upwards  to  the  50th  ,  bat 
is  now  eontmned  Author. 

Corresponding  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer 
and  nal  Specific  Gravities. — ^I.  Hydrometer  for 
Light  Fluids,  or  Pese-Ekp«it  Temperature 
56  to  60°  Fahr. 
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.  0-782 

29  . 

.  0-884 

49  . 

.  0-787 

28  . 

.  0-889 

48  . 

.  0-792 

27  . 

.  0-895 

47  . 

.  0-796 

26. 

.  0-900 

46. 

.  0-800 

25. 

.  0-906 

45  . 

.  0-805 

24. 

.  0-911 

44  . 

.  0-810 

23  . 

.  0-917 

43  . 

.  0-814 

22  . 

.  0-923 

42  . 

.  0-819 

21  . 

.  0-929 

41  . 

.  0-823 

20. 

.  0-935 

40  . 

.  0-828 

19  . 

.  0-941 

39  . 

.  0-832 

18  . 

.  0-948 

38. 

.  0-837 

17  . 

.  0-954 

37  . 

.  0-842 

16  . 

.  0-961 

36  . 

.  0-847 

15  . 

.  0-967 

35  . 

.  0-852 

14  . 

.  0-974 

34  . 

.  0-858 

13  . 

.  0-980 

33  . 

.  0-863 

12  . 

.  0-987 

32  . 

.  0-868 

11  . 

.  0-993 

31  . 

.  0-873 

10  . 

.  1-000 

30  . 

.  0-878 

0  . 

.  1-075 

In  the  hydrometer  for  liquids  heavier  than  wa- 
ter, the  position  of  the  fixed  points  is  reversed ;  for 
the  0  is  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  and  denotes  the 
level  to  which  the  hydrometer  sinks  in  distilled 
water:  the  10th°  is  lower  down,  and  shows  the 
level  to  which  it  sinks  in  the  saline  solution,  and 
the  graduation  was  continued  downwards  to  the 
75th°,  but  is  now  continued  further. 

Corresponding  Degrees  of  Baume's  Hydrometer 
and  real  Specific  Grarities^ — II.  Hydrometer 
for  Heavy  Floios,  or  Pese-Aoid.  Temperaturo 
56  to  60°  Fahr. 
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13  .        . 

.  MOO 

14  . 

1-108 

15  . 

,  1-116 

16  . 

.  M25 

17  . 

.  1-134 

18  .        . 

.  1-143 

.19  . 

.  M52 

20  . 

.  1161 

21  . 

.  1-171 

22  . 

,  1180 

Banme. 

Bpee.  Ora. 

23  . 

.  1190 

24. 

.  1-199 

25  . 

.  1-210 

26  . 

.  1-221 

27  . 

.  1-231 

28  . 

.  1-242 

29  . 

.  1-252 

30  . 

.  1-261 

31  . 

.  1-275 

32  . 

.  1-286 

33  . 

.  1-298 

34  . 

.  1-309 

35  . 

.  1-321 

36  . 

.  1-334 

37 

.  1-346 

38 

1-359 

39  . 

.  1-372 

40  . 

.  1-384 

41  . 

.  1-398 

42  . 

.  1-412 

43  . 

.  1-426 

44  . 

.  1-440 
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Banme. 

BpecGra. 

B&1UM. 

BpecGm. 

45  . 

.  1-454 

61  . 

.  1-736 

46  . 

.  1470 

62  . 

.  1-758 

47  . 

.  1.485 

63  . 

.  1-779 

48  . 

.  1.501 

64  . 

.  1-801 

49  . 

.  1.516 

65  . 

.  1-823 

50  . 

.  1.532 

66  . 

.  1-847 

51  . 

.  1.549 

67  . 

.  1-872 

52. 

.  1566 

68  * 

.  1-897 

53  . 

.  1.583 

69  . 

.  1-921 

54  . 

.  1*601 

70  . 

.  1-946 

55 

..  1-618 

71  . 

1-974 

In  . 

.  1-637 

72  . 

.  2-009 

57  . 

.  1-656 

73  . 

.  2-031 

58  . 

.  1-676 

74  . 

.  2-059 

59  . 

.  1-695 

75  . 

.  2-087 

60  . 

.  1-714 

but  which  are  nevertheleaB  sufficiently  eofrecC  fti 
all  ordinary  purposes.  They  also  require  serenl 
ounces  of  liquor  to  float  them,  and  hence  canatl 
be  used  for  small  quantities  of  liquid.  (See  Sn> 
ciFic  Gratitt.) 

HYDRO-PERSULPHOCYANIC  ACID.  A 
yellow  reddish  crystalline  mass,  obtained  by  fusing 
snlphocyanide  of  potassium  in  a  stream  of  ^ 
muriatic  acid  gas,  in  a  yeasel  connected  with  a 
suitable  receiver.  It  is  purified  by  a  sidiition  in 
hot  alcohol,  which  depositee  it  on  cooling  in  a  semi- 
crystalline  fopn. 
HYDROPHOBIA,  CURE  FOR.  At  Udiw, 
Friule,  a  poor  man  lying  ander  the  iiigfatfal 


The  afeometerM  and  alcoholomtterM  of  Gay 
Lussac,  Tralles,  and  Richter,  at  once  indicate  on 
their  stems  the  strength  of  the  liquid,  which  mere- 
ly requires  correction  as  to  temperature.  (See 
page  37') 

The  hydrometer  of  Fahrenheit  consiiBts  of  a 
hollow  ball,  with  a  counterpoise  below,  and  a  very 
slender  stem  above,  terminating  in  a  small  disli. 
The  middle,  or  half  length  of  the  stem,  is  distin- 
guished by  a  fine  line  across.  In  this  instrument 
every  division  of  the  stem  is  rejected,  and  it  is  im- 
mersed in  all  experiments  to  the  middle  of  the 
stem,  by  placing  proper  weights  in  the  little  dish 
abrve.  Then  as  the  part  immersed  is  constantly 
of  the  same  magnitude,  and  the  whole  weight  of 
the  hydrometer  is  known,  this  last  weight,  added 
to  the  weights  in  the  dish,  will  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  fluid  displaced  by  the  instrument,  as  all 
writers  on  hydrostatics  prove.  And  accordingly, 
the  sp.  gravities  for  the  common  form  of  the  tables 
will  be  had  by  tlie  proportion : — 

As  the  whole  weight  of  the  hydrometer  and  its 
load,  when  adjusted  in  distilled  water :  is  to  the 
number  1000,  &c. : :  so  is  the  whole  weight  when 
adjusted  in  any  other  fluid :  to  the  number  ex- 
pressing its  specific  gravity. 

Nicholson*9  hydrometer  for  taking  the  sp.  gr. 
of  minerals,  is  a  very  convenient  instrument 

TwaddeWe  hydrometer  is  much  used  in  the 
bleaching  establtthments  of  Scotland  and  some 
parts  of  En&rland.  According  to  this  scale  0  is 
equal  to  1000,  or  the  sp.  gr.  of  distilled  water,  and 
each  degree  is  equal  to  -005,  so  that  by  multiplying 
this  number  by  the  number  of  degrees  marked  on 
the  scale,  and  adding  1-  the  real  specific  gravity  is 
obtained. 

Table  of  Srscino  Gravities  indicated  by  Twad- 

deirs  Scale. 


Twaddell. 

8p.  Gr. 

Twaddell. 

Bp.  Gr. 

0 

1000 

100 

1500 

10 

1050 

110 

1550 

20 

1100 

120 

1600 

30 

1150 

130 

1650 

40 

1200 

140 

1700 

50 

1250 

150 

1750 

60 

1300 

160 

1800 

70 

1350 

170 

1850 

80 

1400 

180 

1900 

90 

1450 

190 

1950 

m 


Hydrometeis,  unless  manufactured  with  great 
e«re  and  skill,  merely  aSbrd  approximate  results. 


tortures  of  hydrophobia  was  cured  with  some 
(i^raugiits  of  vinegar,  given  him  by  mistake,  ia- 
stead  of  another  potion.  A  physician  at  Pkdaa 
got  intelligence  of  this  event  at  Udina,  and  tiied 
the  same  remedy  upon  the  patient  in  the  hosp^ 
administering  to  him  a  pound  of  vinegar  in  the 
morning,  another  at  noon,  and  a  third  at  suoset, 
and  the  man  was  speedily  and  perfectly  cored. 

HYDRO-SULPHOCYANIC  ACID.  A  pe- 
culiar acid  occurring  in  the  seeds  and  bioaaomf  ii 
the  crucifene,  and  in  the  saliva  of  man  and  sheefi. 
It  may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  sulphocyankis 
of  lead  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  avoiding  exem^ 
and  throwing  down  the  last  portion  of  lead  by  snl- 
phureted  hydrogen.  It  may  ab»  be  prepared  by 
decomposing  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sulphocyanida 
of  silver  and  100  of  water,  by  sulphureted  hydie- 
gen.  It  forms  a  coloriess  fluid,  readily  undeivsiog 
decomposition  by  the  action  of  air  and  heaL  With 
the  bases  it  forms  compounds  termed  ndphMf^ 
nides,  most  of  which  maybe  formed  by  satuntbig 
the  acid  with  the  oxide,  or  hydrate  of  the  base,  er 
from  the  sulphocyanide  of  potassium,  and  a  sdobls 
salt  of  the  base,  by  double  decompoatiou. — Sml- 
phocyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  by  drying 
pruasiate  of  potash  to  expel  its  water,  powdering 
adding  ^  its  weight  of  sulphur,  and  fusing  in  aa 
iron  vessel  at  a  low  ved  heat,  uDt4  the  eacapaig 
bubbles  of  gas  mflame  m  the  air,  and  bum  with  a 
red  light ;  the  mass  must  be  then  cooled,  diasDiTed 
in  boiling  water,  treated  with  a  solution  of  caiboo- 
ate  ot  potassa  until  it  ceases  to  become  tnibid, 
next  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  filtered,  evap- 
orated, aud  crystallized.  The  cr3r8ta]s  must  be 
redissolved  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  refiUexed 
and  recrystallized.  Forms  coloriess,  deliqaecceat, 
prismatic  crystals,  soluble  in  alcohol  and  water.— 
Sulphocyanide  of  lead  is  prepared  by  mixing  con- 
centrated solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  and  suljdis- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  Lustrous  yellow  opaqoo 
crystals,  decomposed  by  boiling  water,  into  hy(bo- 
sulphocyanic  acid  and  a  basic  salt.  If  subacetate 
of  lead  be  used  instead  of  the  acetate  in  the  above 
formula,  a  basic  sulphocyanide  of  lead  will  be 
formedw — Sulphocyanide  of  copper  is  prepared  hf 
precipitating  a  mixture  of  sulfrfiate  of  copper  and 
sulphocyanide  of  potassium  with  a  solution  of  pie- 
tosulphate  of  iron.  An  insoluble  granular  powdct. 
— Sulphocyanide  of  silver  is  formed  by  precipita- 
ting  neutral  nitrate  of  silver  by  sulphocyanide  of 
potassium.  White,  insoluble.  By  solution  in  am- 
monia it  may  be  obtamed  in  brilliant  crystaUias 
white  plates. 

HYDROTELLURIC    ACID.      A    pecufiar 
gaseous  body  discovered  by  Davy  in   1809,  and 
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Amed  in  a  Bimilar  manner  to  hydrogen  by  digest- 
ng  mariatic  acid  on  an  alloy  of  tellnrium  with 
line  or  iron.  It  pooncam  feeble  acid  properties, 
■nd  precipitates  teUureU  firom  metallic  solntions. 
It  IB  absorbed  by  water,  and  then  forms  liquid  Ay- 
inielluric  acid,  or  tellureted  hydrogen, 

HYDROUS.  Contaming  chemically  combmed 
water.    (See  Htdratb.) 

HYBROXANTHIC  ACID.  The  name  ori- 
ginally given  by  Zeise  to  zanthtc  acid. 

HYDRURET.  Syn.  Htdroouebt.  Htdkv- 
RBTUM,  {Lat)  A  compoimd  of  hydrogen  with  a 
BWtaL 

HY6RUSIN.  A  name  giren  by  Bitio  to  the 
fleoptftne  of  Berzelius,  or  the  liquid  and  more  vol- 
atile portion  of  easential  oils. 

HYOSCYA^IA.  Syn.  Htosotaminuil  Ht- 
OKTAMDiE.  Htosctama.  Htosctamina.  An  al- 
kaloid discovered  by  Brande  in  common  henbane, 
^Qtcyamus  nigra.)  It  is  powerfully  narcotic. 
CShe?alUer,  Branlt,  and  Poggiale,  eminent  and  skil- 
M  chemists,  have  failed  to  procure  it  (Jour,  de 
Phann.)  It  may  be  obtained  in  prisms,  and  with 
tba  acida  forms  salts. 

HYPNOTICS.  (From  hmt,  aleep,)  Medi- 
aaa  that  induce  sleep.  Opium,  morphia,  and 
JMDbone,  aie  the  principal  hypnotics.    (See  Ano- 

HTNB.) 

HYPOCHLOROtJS  ACID.  Syn,  Euchlo- 
ini.  A  gaseous  compound,  discovered  by  Davy 
in  1811.  It  is  most  conveniently  prepared  by  agi- 
tating together  a  mixture  of  I  part  of  peroxide  of 
nercmy  and  2  piyrts  of  water,  in  a  bottle  filled 
with  chlorine  gas.  The  filtered  liquid  b  fluid  hy- 
poeUonras  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  distillation 
it  a  temperature  considerably  below  212®,  as  at 
that  beat  it  sufifeiv  rapid  decomposition.  It  bleaches 
powerfully,  and  is  readily  decomposed  by  light  and 
contact  with  various  substances,  especially  pow- 
dered glasB  or  angular  bodies.  The  compounds 
popularly  calted  e/uoride  of  Ihne,  toda,  and  pot- 
•ti,  are  supposed  by  some  t»  be  hypochlorites,  but 
tbe  point  is  undetermined. 

HYPOCHONl^RIASIS.  (From  «wx»vV««wf , 
me  who  is  hipped.)  The  vapors,  lowneas  of  spir- 
iti,  blue  devils.  This  disease  chiefly  afiects  per- 
HOB  of  the  melancholic  temperament,  and  is  com- 
monly induced  by  hard  study,  irregular  habits  of 
life,  want  of  proper  social  intereouise,  and  exercise. 
The  treatment  may  in  most  cases  be  similar  to  that 
mentioned  under  dyepepeia,  observing,  however, 
that  BuccesB  depends  more  on  amusing  and  enga- 
ging the  mind,  and  in  gradually  weaning  it  from 
old  conceits,  than  in  the  mere  administration  of 
medicine.  When  the  patient  is  tormented  with  a 
riiionary  or  exaggerated  sense  of  pain,  or  of  some 
concealed  disease,  or  a  whimsical  dislike  of  certain 
penons,  places,  or  things,  or  groundless  apprehen- 
•one  of  personal  danger  or  poverty,  or  the  convic- 
liott  of  having  experienced  some  dreadful  accident 
or  miefortune,  the  better  way  is  to  avoid  any  direct 
attempts  to  alter  his  opinions,  but  to  endeavor  to 
mopire  confidence  in  some  method  of  relie£  Gra- 
ding mentions  the  ease  of  a  medical  man  who  con- 
ceifM  that  his  stomach  was  ihll  of  frogs,  which 
bad  been  successively  spawning  ever  since  he  had 
bathed,  when  a  boy,  in  a  pool  in  which  he  had  per- 
eehred  some  tadpoles  ;  and  he  had  spent  his  life  in 
endeavoring  to  get  them  romoved.    Another  pa- 


tient perhaps  conceives  himself  to  be  a  giant ;  • 
second  as  heavy  as  lead ;  a  third  a  feather,  in  con- 
tinual dangrer  of  being  blown  away  by  the  wind ; 
and  a  fourth  a  piece  of  glass,  and  is  hourly  fearful 
of  being  broken.  Maroellus  Dentatus  mentions  a 
baker  of  Ferrara,  who  thought  himself  a  lump  of 
butter,  and  durst  not  sit  in  the  sun,  or  come  near 
the  firo,  for  fear  of  being  melted.  The  writer  of 
this  article  once  knew  a  man  who  always  put  oa 
his  coat  the  wrong  side  in  front,  because  he  con- 
ceived his  face  lodied  behind  him.  In  such  cases 
it  is  useleas  to  argue  with  the  patient,  as  it  only 
causes  irritation,  and  increases  the  malady. 

HYPONITROUS  ACID.  A  highly  volatile 
liquid,  gaseous  at  common  temperatures,  first  ob- 
tained by  Gay  LuiSae,  by  confining  a  mixture  of 
blnoxide  of  nitrogen  in  excess  and  oxygen  gas,  in 
a  glass  tube  over  a  concentrated  solution  of  puro 
potassa,  in  the  mereurial  pneumatic  trough.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  200  meas- 
ures of  binoxide  of  nitrogen  and  50  measures  of 
oxygen,  both  quite  dry,  by  exposing  the  resulting 
orange  fumes  to  intense  cold,  which  condenses 
them  into  a  liquid.  When  10  parts  of  nitric  acid 
sp.  gr.  1*3  are  poured  on  1  part  of  starch  in  a  ca- 
pacious retort,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied  by  means 
of  a  water-batb,  *<  pure  hyponitrous  acid  is  disen- 
gaged." (Liebig  and  Gregory,  Turner's  Chem.,  7th 
ed.  p.  848.)  At  0°  F.,  hyponitrous  acid  b  a  color- 
leas  liquid,  but  green  at  higher  temperatures,  rap- 
idly volatilizing  in  orange-colored  vapors.  It  is 
decomposed  by  contact  with  water  and  the  bases, 
but  the  earthy  and  alkaline  hyponitratea  may  be 
indirectly  formed  by  exposing  the  corresponding 
nitrates  to  a  gentle  red  heat. 

HYPO-PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  A  peculiar 
viscid  liquid  discovered  by  Dulong  in  1816,  and 
obtained  by  treatmg  phosphuret  of  barium  with 
water,  and  as  soon  as  the  phosphureted  hydrogen 
has  escaped,  filtering,  throwing  down  the  baryta 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  again  filtering  and 
evaporatmg.  It  is  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent, 
and  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  hypophow- 
phites.  The  hypophosphites  of  the  alkalis  may 
be  prepared  by  precipitating  an  earthy  hypopbos- 
phite  by  an  alkaline  carbonate,^  or  by  directly  neu- 
tralizing the  acid  with  those'  carbonates.  The 
earthy  hypophoephitee  may  be  formed  by  boiling 
the  earths  in  a  caustic  state  along  with  water  and 
a  few  fragments  of  phosphorus,  filtering,  and  evap- 
orating. All  the  hypophosphites  are  soluble  m 
water,  and  those  of  the  alkalis,  both  in  alcohol  and 
water ;  they  are  all  decomposed  by  heat. 

HYPOSULPHOBENZIDIC  ACID.  A  sour 
liquid,  or  crystals,  obtained  by  decomposing  hypo- 
sulphobenzidate  of  copper  by  sulphureted  hydro^eiL 
It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  hypoeulpho- 
benzidatee.  The  salt  of  baryta  may  be  formed 
by  saturating  fuming  oil  of  vitriol  with  benzole, 
adding  water,  filtering,  neutralizing  the  liquid  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  again  filtering,  evaporating^ 
and  crystallizing.  Hypomlphobenxidate  of  cop* 
per  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  the  last  salt 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  filtering,  evaporatmg,  and 
crystallizing. 

HYPOSULPHOBENZOIC  ACID.  Sytu 
SuLPBOBENzoio  AcrD.  Prep.  Accurately  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acid  hyposulphobenzoate  of  ba* 
ryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  evaporate  first  cfveit 
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the  open  fire,  and  then  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric 
acid.  Crystalline,  deliquescent,  sour;  forming 
salts  called  hyposulpkobenxatet  €st  nUphohBtizatea. 
The  aeid  salt  of  baryta  may  be  made  by  conduct- 
faig  the  vapors  of  anhydrous  snlphurio  acid  into  a 
diy  receiver,  containing  crystals  of  benxoic  acid, 
and  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  As  soon  as  a 
txansiucent  mass  is  formed,  dissolve  it  in  water, 
decant  the  clear,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  ba- 
ryta,  evaporate,  and  add  some  muriatic  acid,  when 
crystals  will  form  as  the  solution  cools.  It  may  hp 
decolored  by  animal  charcoal,  and  purified  from 
muriatic  acid  by  repeated  re-solutions. 

HYPOSULPHO-INDIGOIC  ACID.  A  name 
given  by  Berzelius  to  ouo  of  the  acids  obtained  by 
precipitating  sulphate  of  indigo  with  carbonate  of 
potassa. 

HYPOSULPHURIC  ACID.  An  acid  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  ozyren,  discovered  by 
Welter  and  Gay  Loasuc.  It  is  prepared  by  pass- 
ing sulphurous  acid  gas  through  water,  holding  in 
suspension  black  oxide  of  manganese,  m  fine  pow- 
der. The  manganese  is  then  precipitated  by  baryta 
in  excess,  and  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  is  passed 
through  the  liquid,  which  is  next  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated, when  crystals  of  hyposulphate  of  baryta  will 
be  obtained.  These,  when  dissolved,  and  carefully 
neutralized  with  sulphuric  acid,  will  yield  a  solu- 
tion of  liyposulphiuic  acid.  It  may  be  concen- 
trated uuti.  its  sp.  gr.  becomes  1*35.  It  neutral- 
ises the  alkalis  and  earths,  forming  salts  called  Ay- 
pomlpkates,  which  are  soluble. 

HYPOSULPHITE  OF  SODA.  Prep.  (Ca- 
paun^s  process.)  Boil  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic 
soda  with  sulphur  until  saturated.  Then  pass  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  into  the  solution  nntil  there  re- 
mains but  a  very  small  portion  of  Na  S*  undecom- 
posed.  This  may  be  ascertained  by  filtering  a 
small  portion  of  the  solution,  which  ought  to  have 
a  very  pale  yellow  color.  If  this  is  found  to  be  the 
case,  the  whole  of  the  solution  is  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated by  boiling  to  a  sirupy  consistence.  The  am- 
bient air,  during  evaporation,  acts  upon  the  Na  S* 
which  remains  in  the  liquor,  and  converts  it  into 
hyposulphite  soda.  This  last-mentioned  salt  crys- 
tallizes from  the  siriipy  solution.  When  the  salt  is 
dry,  it  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  If  there  still  re- 
mains some  sulphuret  of  soda  in  the  sirup,  with  a 
view  to  its  removal,  it  is  simply  necessary  to  mix 
it  with  one  half  oi  its  weight  of  alcohol,  and  shake 
it  well.  The  alcohol  takes  up  the  sulphuret  of  soda, 
and  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  aqueous  solution, 
which  latter  is  set  aside  to  crystallize,  without  re- 
moving the  supernatant  alcoholic  layer. 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  modify  this  operation  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  procure  the  bisulphite  by  saturating  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  with  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
disengaged  from  bruised  charcoal  by  sulphuric 
acid.  Then  mix  with  this  solution  (of  bisulphite 
soda)  the  sulphuret  of  sodium,  prepared  in  the 
moist  way  above  mentioned,  in  slight  excess ;  fil- 
ter, evaporate,  and  set  aside  to  crystallize."  (Ber- 
Bolius.) 

HYPOSULPHUROUS  ACID.  The  hypostU- 
pkites,  or  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  this  acid 
with  the  bases,  may  either  be  obtained  by  digest- 
ing sulphur  in  solutions  of  the  sulphites,  or  by  pass- 
ing the  sulphurous  acid  gas  into  alkaline  solutions. 


The  hyposulphites  of  potaasa  and  soda  . 
the  remarkable  property  of  dissolving  a  lai|^  qnaa> 
tity  of  chloride  of  silver,  and  some  other  metallil 
compounds,  hence  their  use  in  the  ait  of  photo- 
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HYSTERICS.  Syn.  Hysteria,  (from  4vr^ 
the  womb.)  The  treatment  of  this  diiMime  vuies 
with  the  causes  and  the  symptoms.  Bleeding  and 
depletives  are  generally  had  recourse  to  in  nblM 
and  plethoric  habits,  and  stimulants  and  tonics  ii 
those  of  a  weakly  or  relaxed  constitution.  Aib- 
sion  of  cold  water,  and  nasal  stimulants,  will  lie- 
quently  remove  the  fit,  in  mild  cases.  Exetciee^ 
proper  amusements,  and  regular  hours  and  dial, 
are  the  best  preventives.  (See  Antihtbtbuc 
Draught.) 

I6ASURIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  Iqawcu- 
COM.  An  acid  discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Cavcn- 
ton,  associated  with  strychnme  in  the  faba  saala 
ignatii  and  nux  vomica.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
digesting  the  rasped  or  ground  beans  first  in  ether, 
and  then  in  boiling  alcohol,  evaporating  the  latter 
decoction  to  dryness,  difiTusing  the  residuum  thioogh 
water,  adding  a  little  carbonate  of  magnesia,  again 
boiling  for  some  minutes,  filtering,  washing  lbs 
powder  with  cold  water,  again  digesting  it  in  ak»- 
hoi,  and  filtering.  The  igasurate  of  magnetim 
thus  obtained  is  then  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  the 
solution  decomposed  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  lbs 
precipitate,  {igasurate  of  lead,)  after  being  wash- 
ed and  diffused  through  distilled  water,  is  decon- 
poeed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  The  solution  thai 
obtained  yields  crystals  on  being  evaporated. 

IMPERATORINE.  A  neutral,  fusible,  and 
acrid-tusted  substance,  extracted  by  means  of 
ether  from  the  roots  of  imperatoria  ostrutium.  It 
is  insoluble  in  water. 

IMPERIAL.  Syn.  Imperial  Drikk.  Potvs 
iHPERiAUSL  Prep.  I.  Cream  of  tartar  ^  oz. ;  fresh 
orange  or  lemon-peel  3  oz. ;  lump  sugar  4  ox. ;  bod- 
ing water  3  pints ;  digest  in  a  close  vessel  until 
cold,  then  pour  off  tlie  clear. 

II.  (Collier.)  To  the  last  add  cream  of  tartar  § 
oz.,  and  sweeten  to  palate.  Refrigerant ;  a  com- 
mon drink  in  fevers,  and  in  hot  weather. 

INDIAN  RUBBER  BLACKING.  Prep.  I 
{Bryant  and  James's  pasted  Ivory  black  60  lbs. ; 
treacle  45  lbs. ;  good  vinegar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  of 
each  12  lbs. ;  Indian  rubber  oil  9  lbs. ;  mix. 

II.  {Bryant  and  Jameses  liquid.)  Ivory  Uack 
CO  lbs. ;  treacle  45  lbs. ;  gum  (dissolved)  1  Ibw ;  vin- 
egar (Na  24)  20  gallons;  oU  of  vitriol  24  Ite.; 
Indian  rubber  oil  9  lbs. ;  mix. 

Remarks,  The  Indian  rubber  oQ  is  made  of 
caoutchouc  18  oz.,  dissolved  in  rape  oil  9  lbs.  by 
means  of  heat  The  ingredients  are  mixed  ti^ether 
in  the  same  order  and  manner  as  common  blacking. 

INDIGESTION,  (POPULAR  REMEDIES 
FOR.)  Prep.  I.  {Aherneihy's  pilU.)  Calomel 
and  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  of  each  20  gis. ; 
powdered  gum  guaiacum  40  gn. ;  Castile  soap  q. 
s.,  (about  §5  m. ;)  beat  into  a  mass,  and  divide  in- 
to 20  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  night  and  morning  oc- 
casbnally. 

II.  {Dr.  Babington*s  mixture.)  Infusion  of 
calumba  6  oz. ;  carbonate  of  potassa  1  dr. ;  com- 
pound tincture  of  gentian  3  dr. ;  mix.  Do9e.  2  cf 
3  tablcspooufuls  duly  at  noon. 
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lit  iPr.  BaiUy'a  muftwe.)  Epaom  aaltft  3 
iL ;  iiifafiion  of  raaee  ^  pint ;  tinctnn  of  caacarilla 
}  M.  Dote.  2  or  3  tabteapoeiifala  at  soon  and  in 
Ihft  OTening. 

IV.  {Dr.  Gregory's  mixture.)  Carbonate  of 
fotaaa  ^  o^ ;  cinnamon  water  and  diatilled  water, 
if  each  60s. ;  compound  tincture  of  gentian  1  oz.; 
mix.    Dote.  As  last 

V.  (Dr.  J.  HutcliinsoD.)  Quicklime  ^  oz.,  slaked, 
by  sprinkling  on  it  a  UttU  water,  and  when  it  has 
Men  to  powder,  add  water  1^  pint,  and  bruised 
cinchona  bark  1  oz. ;  macerate  with  occasional 


tgitation  for  3  hours,  in  a  covered  vessel,  then  de- 
cant the  clear  liquor,  and  further  add  tincture  of 
daehona  bark  2  oz. ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  3  drs. ; 
■rup  of  orange-peel  1  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  keep  it 
in  a  corked  bottle.  Dose.  A  wineglassful  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  accompanying  its  use  with  an  occa- 
■onal  dose  of  a- saline  aperient  "  Such  were  the 
naorating  eflfects  of  this  medicine  on  me,  that  it 
may  with  truth  be  denominated  the  true  aqua 
mtm;  for  it  lakl  the  foundation  of  a  state  of  health 
and  strength  which  has  seldom  been  surpassed." 
(SirJ.Jervis,  Bart) 

VL  (Dr.  Reeee'e  mixture.)  Carbonate  of  soda 
1  dr. ;  compound  tincture  of  rhatany  1  oz. ;  tine- 
tans  of  ginger  and  chamomiles,  of  each  3  dr. ; 
camphor  julep  7  oz. ;  mix.  Dose.  3  tableepoonfuls 
twice  a  day.     (See  DTSfBpeiA.) 

INDIGO.  Syn.  Amil.  Bleu  n'lifos ;  Indioo, 
{Ft)  Indicum  ;  PiaHBNTUH  Indicum,  {Lat.)  Ivhtwf, 
{Gt,)  a  blue  substance  obtained  from  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots  of  several  speoies  of  indigofera 
and  nerium,  by  soaking  them  either  in  cold  water, 
•r,  still  better,  in  water  kept  warm,  and  at  about 
106°  Fahr.,  till  the  liquor  becomes  deep  green ;  it 
iitben  drawn  off,  and  beat  or  churned  till  blue 
flakes  appear,  lime-water  is  next  added,  the  yel* 
low  liquor  drawn  off,  the  blue  sediment  dried,  and 
{onned  into  small  lumps.  Used  as  a  blue  dye  and 
pigment,  and  occasionally  in  medicine  for  epilepsy. 
Indigo,  though  apparently  a  very  simple  sub- 
itance,  is  composed  of  several  distinct  principles, 
and  by  the  action  of  acids,  alkalis,  oxygen,  chlo-- 
ime,  &C.,  yields  other  substances  possessing  consid- 
erable interest  The  following  are  the  chief  of 
tbese  compounds,  of  which  the  werd  indigo  consti- 
tutes a  portion  of  the  name : — 

¥urt  indigo,  or  indigo  blue.  I.  Powdered  in- 
digo 5  parts ;  green  vitriol  10  parts ;  hydrate  of 
lime  15  parts  ;  water  60  parts ;  mix,  agitate  oc- 
eaiionally  until  the  color  is  destroyed,  then  decant 
the  clear  portion,  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  wash  the  powder,  first  with  water,  and 
then  with  boiling  alcohol,  until  the  latter  ceases  to 
aoqaire  a  yellow  color. 

IL  Caustic  soda  and  grape  sugar,  of  each  1 
ftrt;  water 20  parts;  powdered  mdigo  5  parts; 
nix,  and  proceed  as  above. 

HI.  (Thos.  Taylor.)  Powdered  indigo  2  ports ; 
Riaster  of  Paris  1  part ;  water,  sufficient  to  xeduce 
Ifae  Duzture  to  a  thin  paste;  spread  the  mass 
sTenly  upon  an  oblong  iron  plate  to  the  depth  of  | 
inch,3nd  dry  it  by  a  gentle  heat  It  must  then 
be  held  over  the  Hame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  when  a 
^ii^ing  odor  will  be,  evolved,  the  mass  will 
hegia  to  smoke,  and  in  a  few  minutes  will  be 
•Qvered  with  a  dense  purple  vapor,  which  will 
OMdense  into  brilliant  flattened  pnnns  or  plates  of 
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an  intense  copper  color,  forming  a  thick  velvety 
coating  orvet  the  surface  immediately  exposed  i» 
the  heat ;  should  the  mass  catch  fire,  it  may  in- 
stantly be  extinguished  by  a  drop  of  water  let  fall 
upon  it    Prod.  15  to  ISf. 

IV.  (FritBche.)  Indigo  and  grape  sugar,  of 
each  1  part ;  put  them  mto  a  bottle  capable  ol 
holding  40  parts  of  Ikiuid ;  half  fill  the  bottle  with 
boiling  alcohol,  and  the  other  half  with  alcolid 
holding  1^  part  of  a  very  concentrated  lye  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  agitate  well,  and,  after 
repose,  decant  the  clear.  The  liquid  thus  obtain- 
ed possesses  an  intense  yellowish  red  color,  but 
quickly  passes,  by  exposure  to  the  air,  through  the 
various  shades  of  red,  violet,  and  blue,  at  the 
same  time  depositing  indigo  blue,  in  scales.  These 
must  be  well  washed,  first  in  alcohol,  and  lastly 
in  water.  Product.  More  than  50(  of  the  indt> 
go  employed  This  oiSkxB  the  easiest  and  most 
correct  means  of  testing  commercial  indigo,  and 
is  well  calculated,  firom  its  simplicity,  for  the  use  of 
dyers. 

Indigoren,  indigotine,  indigo  white,  or  re- 
dueed  inaigo.  Prep.  The  yellow  alkaline  solu- 
tion obtained  by  one  of  the  above  processes  is 
carefully  protected  from  the  air,  both  before  and 
after  precipitation,  with  muriatic  acid;  and  the 
precipitate,  after  being  rapidly  waslied  with  re- 
cently boiled  distilled  water,  or  with  dilute  sul- 
phurous acid,  b  drained  on  a  filter,  and  dried  in 
vacuo.  The  product  consists  of  a  grayish  mass 
of  minute  crystals,  generally  light-blue  on  the 
surface,  and  rapidly  turning  blue  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  White  indigo  is  soluble  in  alkalis,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  to  which  it  imparts  a  yellow  color. 
These  solutions  deposite  indtgo  blue  on  .exposure  to 
the  air. 

Indigo  gluten  is  obtained  by  the  action  of 
dilute  acids  on  indigo.    It  possesses  little  interest 

Indigo  brown  is  obtained  from  powdered  in- 
digo by  treating  it  first  with  dilute  acid,  and  then 
with  a  hot  strong  caustic  lye,  which  must  after- 
wards be  neutralized  with  acetic  acid,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  and  treated  with  alcohol,  to  dissolve 
out  acetate  of  potassa.  A  dark  brown  substance 
resembling  hnmic  acid. 

Indigo  red  is  obtained  by  boilmg  alcohol  on 
powdered  indigo  exhausted  of  the  two  previous 
substances,  by  dilute  acids  and  strong  alkaline 
lyes.  When  heated,  indigo  red  is  converted  into 
a  white  sublimate,  (deoxydized  indigo  red,)  but  re- 
covers its  color  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid.  This 
substance  has  adso  been  called  the  Red  Resin  ow 
Inmoo. 

Indigo  purple  or  phenecine,  the  purple  pre- 
cipitate obtained  by  nitration  from  a  solution  of 
indigo  in  fummg  sulphuric  acid,  when  largely  di- 
luted ij^ith  water. 

INIHGO  DYES.  There  are  two  methods  of 
preparing  solutions  of  indigo  for  dyeing.  1.  By 
deoxydizing  it  and  dissolving  it  in  alkalme  men- 
strua. 2.  By  dissolving  it  in  sulphuric  acid.  The 
former  eonstitntes  the  oMinary  indigo  vat  of  the 
dyeimi 

Prep.  L  a.  {Cold  vat.)  Finely-powdered  in- 
digo I  lb.;  green  copperas  (as  free  as  possible 
from  red  oxide)  3^  to  3  lbs. ;  newly-slaked  quick- 
lime 3|  to  4  lbs.;  triturate  the  powdered  indigo 
with  a  little  water  or  an  alkaline  lye,  then  mix  it 
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with  some  hot  water,  add  the  limey  again  well 
mix,  after  which  pour  in  the  solution  of  copperas, 
and  agitate  thoroughly.  A  little  potash  or  soda  is 
frequently  added,  and  a  corresponding  portion  of 
lime  omitted.  For  use,  a  portion  of  this  prepara- 
*ion  vat  »  ladled  into  the  dyeing  vat,  as  wanted. 
After  using  for  some  time  the  vat  must  be  re- 
freshed with  a  little  copperas  and  fresh-slaked 
lifiae,  when  the  sediment  must  be  well  stirred  up, 
and  the  whole  mixed  together. 

6.  {Potash  i>at,)  Indigo,  in  fine  powder,  12 
lbs. ;  madder  8  lbs. ;  bran  9  lbs. ;  potash  24  lbs. ; 
water  at  125°  F.  120  cubic  feet;  mix  well;  at 
the  end  of  36  hours  add  14  lbs.  more  potash,  and 
after  10  or  12  hours  longer,  further  add  10  lbs.  of 
potash,  rouse  well,  and  as  soon  a«  the  fermentation 
and  reduction  of  the  indigo  are  well  developed, 
which  generally  takes  place  in  about  72  hours, 
add  a  little  freshly-slaked  quicklime.  This  vat 
dyes  very  quickly,  and  the  goods  lose  less  of  their 
color  in  alkaline  and  soapy  solutions  than  when 
dyed  in  the  common  vat. 

Remarks*  Wool,  silk,  linen,  and  cotton,  may 
all  be  dyed  in  the  indigo  vat  by  passing  them 
through  a  weak  alkaline  solution,  and  then  through 
the  iudigo  vat  for  about  fifteen  minutes ;  the  stuff 
should  1^  exposed  to  the  air,  and  the  immersion  m 
the  vat  and  exposure  repeated  till  the  color  be- 
comes sufficiently  deep.  The  addition  of  a  little 
woad  and  madder  to  the  vat  improves  the  dye. 
Other  deoxydizing  substances,  beside  those  above 
mentioned,  may  be  used  to  efiect  the  deoxydation 
of  the  indigo;  thus  a  mixture  of  caustic  soda, 
grape  sugar,  indigo,  and  water,  is  often  employed 
on  the  Continent  for  this  purpose,  and  orpiment, 
hme,  aud  peariash  are  also  occasionally  used. 
When  properly  prepared,  the  indigo  vat  may  be 
kept  in  action  for  several  months  by  the  addition 
of  one  or  other  of  its  constituents,  as  requbwd. 
An  excess  of  either  copperas  or  lime  should  be 
avoided. 

II.  Dissolve  indigo  1  lb.  in  smoking  sulphuric 
acid  4^  lbs.,  or  oil  of  vitriol  7  or  8  lbs.,  in  the  way 
directed  under  liquid  blue,  page  122,  and,  after 
standing  48  hours,  add  water  2  gallons.  This 
liquid  is  added  to  water  as  required,  and  the  clotb, 
previously  boiled  with  alum,  is  immersed  in  it,  and 
the  boiling  and  immersion  are  r(q)eated  until  the 
wool  becomes  sufficiently  dyed. 

Remarks,  With  the  above  dye  every  shade  of 
blue  may  be  dyed,  but  it  is  most  conunonly  em- 
ployed to  give  a  ground  to  logwood  blues ;  in 
which  case  the  stun  is  usually  prepared  by  a  boil 
with  a  mixed  mordant  of  alum,  tartar,  the  sol- 
phates  of  copper  and  iron,  and  the  blue  solution, 
and  then  dyed  in  a  logwood  bath,  to  which  a  little 
potash  has  been  added.  When  the  above  sul- 
phuric solution  of  indigo  is  diffused  through  water, 
at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  wool  plunged  there- 
in, and  allowed  to  remain  as  it  cools  for  24  honrs, 
and  then  taken  out,  drained,  washed  in  water 
until  the  latter  ceases  to  be  colored,  and  then 
boiled  for  about  15  minutbs  in  water  containing  1 
or  2}  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  soda,  or  ammonia, 
or  a  weight  equal  tc  about  ^  of  the  indigo  em- 
ployed, the  blue  color  will  forsake  the  wwA,  and 
become  dissolved  in  the  wa^er.  This  liquid,  when 
slightly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  imparts  a 
ine  blue  to  cloth.    The  names  solttbU  blue,  dis* 


tillhd  blue,  blue  carmine,  &4^,  &c.,  have  been  a^ 
plied  to  it ;  it  is  in  reality  a  caenileo-snlphate  «f 
potassa,  or  a  double  sulphate  of  indigo  and  potasML 
It  may  be  purified  by  evaporation  to  a  sin^ 
and  agitation,  first  with  alcohol,  and  then  with  a 
mixture  of  alcohol  and  acetic  acid  ;  it  may  then 
be  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  it  £>iina  a  daik 
blue  powder. 

INDIGOIC  ACID.  Syn.  Aniuc  Acid.  At 
acid  obtained  by  Chevreul  by  the  action  of  Ailt 
boiling  nitric  acid  on  indigo.  It  is  prepared  by 
gradually  adding  indigo  in  powder  to  boiling  nitiie 
acid,  previously  diluted  with  12  or  15  parts  af 
water,  as  long  as  effervescence  eneaee;  a  litth 
water  beihg  dropped  in  from  time  to  time  to  pie- 
vent  the  formation  of  carbazotic  acid.  The  clear 
yellow  liquid  is  then  decanted  while  hot,  and  the 
crystals  deposited  as  it  cools,  redissolved  in  boffiag 
water,  and  acetate  of  lead  added  as  long  as  it 
causes  a  brown  precipitate.  The  filtered  iiquor 
depositee  crystals  of  anilate  of  lead  on  codof, 
which  by  resolution  in  boiling  water,  end  decom- 
position  with  sulphuric  acid,  yield  crystajb  of  aniie 
acid.  Colorless,  fusible,  yellowish  white  needki^ 
scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  freely  soiofale 
in  boiling  water.  It  forms  soluble  and  crystaJliza- 
ble  salts,  called  Anilat£8  or  Indigctates,  with 
some  of  the  bases. 

INFANT'S  PRESERVATIVE,  (ATKIN- 
SON'S.) Prep,  Bicarbonate  of  magnesia  3^'; 
white  sugar  ^ij ;  oil  of  aniseed  20  drops ;  com- 
pound spirit  of  ammonia  Siiss ;  laudanum  3j  ;  simp 
of  saffron  ^  ;  caraway  water  q.  s.  to  make  the 
whole  measure  1  pint.     (Haggard.) 

INFUSION.  Syn,  Infusion,  {Fr,)  IxFuwnc; 
Infusio,  {Lat.,  from  infundo,  to  pour  in.)  Ib 
FuARHACY,  a  liquid  preparation  obtained  by  pour- 
ing water  of  any  required  temperature  npoa 
vegetable  or  animal  substances,  and  sufiering  it  to 
stand  a  certain  time.  Shavings,  leaves,  and  floweni 
requiro  no  previous  preparation  ;  but  roots,  woodi, 
and  other  solid  substances  must  be  bruised  er 
sliced,  if  in  the  green  or  recent  state,  or  bruised,  or 
coanely  pulverised,  if  dry,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  ex- 
posing as  large  a  surface  as  possible  to  the  actioB 
of  the  menstruum. 

The  substances  extracted  by  water  from  vegeta* 
hies  by  infusion  are  chiefly  gum,  mucus,  ex- 
tractive, tannin,  certain  vegetable  acids,  the  bitter 
and  narcotic  principles,  gum-rean,  essential  oil, 
and  alkalis.  Some  of  these  substances  are  only 
sparingly  soluble  in  water  at  ordinary  tempeia- 
tures;  but  more  readily  so  in  hot  water,  and 
freely  soluble  in  boiling  water.  The  temperatoie 
of  the  water  should  Im  therefore  proportioned  to 
the  nature  of  the  vegetable  matter  operated  co. 
For  mere  demulcent  infusions,  in  which  fecola 
and  gum  are  the  chief  substances  sought  to  be 
dissolved  out,  and  when  the  active  prindple  ii 
scarcely  soluUe  in  water,  unless  nearly  at  the 
boiling  temperature,  boiling  water  alone  should  be 
employed;  but  when  the  medicinal  virtues  of 
vegetables  are  soluble  in  water  at  lower  tem- 
peratures, it  is  better  to  employ  hot  water,  and  to 
allow  a  little  longer  period  for  the  digestiou.  la 
many  cases  temperate  water,  (from  60  to  70°,)  or 
tepid  water,  (from  80  to  90°,)  may  be  used  with 
advantage,  especially  in  the  preparation  of  aim 
matic  bitter  infusions,  and  in  most  cases,  when  il 
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■  wahod  that  the  prodnct  should  eontam  as  little 
hnrt  matter  aa  poasible  ;  but  when  water  at  low 
temperatoiea  is  employed,  the  period  of  the  macera- 
tion  must  be  pruportionately  increased.  By  adopt- 
ing the  method  of  maceration  in  vacuo,  the  men* 
ilraimi  may  be  allowed  to  lie  in  contact  with  the 
TsgetaUe  matter  for  an  unlimited  period,  without 
decomposition  taking  place. 

Infusions,  like  decoctions,  are  liable  to  undergo 
ipontaneous  decomposition  by  keeping,  especially 
in  warm  weather,  when  a  few  hoori  are  often  suf- 
ficient for  their  passage  into  a  state  of  active  fer- 
moDtation ;  they  should  therefore  be  prepared  for 
000  daily,  as  beyond  24  hours  they  cannot  be  de- 
pended on.  The  London  College  directs  a  pint 
inly  to  be  made  at  a  time,  thus  very  properly  re- 
garding them  as  extemporaneous  preparations.  See 
Decoctions. 

*0*As  many  infusions  which  are  occasionally 
employed  in  medicine  must  necessarily  escape  no- 
tice m  the  following  list,  it  may  be  as  well  to  re- 
maik,  that  the  Infusions  of  all  vegetables  that  do 
not  exert  a  very  powerful  action  on  the  human 
frame,  may  be  made  by  pouring  1  pint  of  boiling 
water  on  1  oz.  of  the  vegetable  matter,  and  allow- 
ing it  to  macerate  for  half  an  hour  to  an  hour ;  and 
the  Dkcuctionb  of  the  same  vegetables  may  be 
made  by  boiling  the  above  ingredients  in  the  same 
proportions  for  10  or  15  minutes,  instead  of  opera- 
ting by  mere  infusion.  The  ordinary  dose  of  such 
infusions  and  decoctions  is  1  to  2  oz.  three  or  four 
times  a  day. 

INFUSION,  ANTISCORBUTIC.  Syn,  In- 
rusuM  ANTiscoKBUTicuM.  Prep.  (E.  H.)  Water 
trsfoil  (menyanthes  aquaticum)  Jij  ;  orange  Jss ; 
boiling  water  4  pints ;  infuse  for  a  night,  strain,  and 
add  ooippoand  spirits  of  horseradish  half  a  pint 

INFUSIONS,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn,  Inf. 
AsniNOENa  Prep,  I.  Oak  bark  f  ss  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter \  pint ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  to  each  ^vm  of  the 
strained  liquor  add  powdered  galls  10  gi& ;  tincture 
of  catechu,  compound  tiiMture  of  cardamoms,  and 
■nip  of  orange  peel,  of  each  3bb,  for  a  dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  cusparia  ^  ;  tincture  of  catechu 
or  kino  3j ;  powdered  ipecacuanha  3  grs. ;  powder- 
ed opium  i  a  gr. ;  mix  for  a  dose.   In  diarrhcea,  &c. 

INFUSION,  BITTER  PURGING.  Syn, 
Irp.  aharuh  puroans  (F.  L.  1746.)  The  same 
as  compound  gentian  mixture. 

INFUSION,  CATHARTIC.  Syn,  Inf.  ca- 
TBARTicuM.  Prep,  I.  Infusion  of  senna  ^ ;  tinc- 
tnres  of  senna  and  jalap,  tartrate  of  potassa,  and 
amp  of  senna,  of  each  3j ;  mix,  for  a  dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  senna  Jiss ;  Epsom  salts  3vj  ; 
tinctures  of  jalap  and  castor,  of  each  3j ;  lauda- 
nom  and  tincture  of  ginger,  of  each  10  drops ; 
mix,  for  1  dose.  . 

III.  Infusion  of  senna  ^ij ;  potaasio-tartrate  of 
aoda  3tj  ;  cinnamon  water  Jss ;  mix,  for  3  dosea 

ly.  Senna  leaves  ^  oz. ;  iGlauber  salts  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water  ^  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours,  strain, 
ind  add  tincture  of  ginger  \  oz. ;  compound  tinc- 
tnre  of  cardamoms  1  oz. ;  for  4  doses. 

INFUSION,  CEPHALIC.  Syn,  Inf.  ce- 
fBAUcuM.  Prep,  (E.  H.)  Valerian  root  Jij ;  rose- 
mary-Siv  ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  mfuse  12  hours, 
■train,  and  add  aromatic  water  Jiv.  Dooe,  A  wine- 
^aasful  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  antispasmodic,  and 
m  Tarious  affections  of  the  head. 


INFUSION,  DIURETIC.  Syn,  Inf.  diuret- 
ICUM.  Prep,  I.  Broom  tops  Jij;  boiling  water 
Jxvj ;  infuse  1  hour,  strain,  cool,  and  add  sweet 
spirits  of  nitre  3iv.    Dooe,  Jj  every  other  hour. 

II.  Infusion  of  foxglove  Jiv;  tincture  of  fox- 
glove 3bb  ;  acetate  of  potassa  3j ;  laudanum  10 
drops.  Dooe,  1  tableepoonfol  twice  or  thrice  a 
day. 

III.  Juniper  berries  Jij ;  aniseed  Sij ;  boiling 
water  Ib.j;  mfuse  1  hour;  strain,  and  when  cold, 
add  compound  spirit  of  juniper  Jij ;  tincture  of 
squills  and  nitre,  of  each  3j.  Doae,  l^  a  teacupful 
fieqnently.  All  the  above  are  common  diuretics 
m  dropsies. 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES.  Syn,  Inf.  Aloes. 
Prep.  Socotrine  or  hepatic  aloes,  bruised,  3iv ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  digest  with  agitation  for  I  hour, 
and  when  cold  pour  off  the  clear.  Dooe,  }  oz.  to 
1  oz.,  alone  or  combined  ^ith  ^  oz.  of  tincture  of 
rhubarb;  laxative. 

INFUSION  OF  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Inf.  Aix>es  compositum.  Prep.  (Dr.  Foth- 
ergilL)  Aloes  3j;  rhubarb  and  calumba,  of  each 
3iv ;  lime  water  f  5^ij ;  ^irit  of  horseradish  f  3iv ; 
infuse  for  12  hours.  An  excellent  stomachic  pur- 
gative. 

INFUSION  OF  ANGELICA.  Syn.  Inf 
Anoblioje.  Angelica  root  3vj;  boiling  water  1 
pint ;  macerate  2  hours  and  strain.  Aromatic  and 
stomachic. 

INFUSION  OF  ARNICA.  Syn,  Inf.  Arni- 
ca Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Joy.)  Flowers  of  leopard*fl 
bane  (arnica  montana)  3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  half  an  hour. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Leaves  or  flowers  Siss  oi 
root  9ij ;  boiling  water  f  Jxij. 

III.  (Pereira.)  Arnica  (flowers or  leaves?)  ^ss; 
boiling  water  1  pint  Stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and 
diuretic  Dooe.  f  Jss  to  f^.  The  operation  of 
arnica  appears  to  resemble  that  of  senega.  (Sun- 
delin.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARBERRY.  Syn.  Inf.  Ber- 
BERiSw  •  Prep,  (Dr.  Copland.)  Bark  of  the  barberry 
shrub  %e»\  boiling  water  ^  pint;  macerate  two 
hours,  and  strain.  Doae.  1  to  2  oz.  either  alone  or 
combined  with  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa 
and  tincture  of  calumba;  in  jaundice,  biliary 
fluxes,  and  other  eases  where  heat  and  acrimony 
ppevail. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK.  Syn,  Inf.  Cincho- 
NJi,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Inf.  Corticis  Cinchona 
Infusion  de  QuiNauiNA,  (Fr.)  Infuso  di  China, 
{Ital.)  Chinainfusum,  (fier.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L) 
Lanceleaved  (pale)  cinchona,  bruised,  ^ ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  6  hours  in  a  lightly  cov- 
ered vessel,  and  strain. 

II.  {Inf.  cinchon«B  oine  colore,)  Prep,  (P.  D.) 
Triturate  the  bark  with  a  little  of  the  water,  and 
add  the  remainder  (oold)  during  the  trituration ; 
macerate  for  24  hours,  and  decant  the  clear  liquor 

III.  (P.  E.)  From  any  species  of  cinchona,  in  a 
similar  way  to  the  infusion  of  cinchona,  P.  L. 

Remarks,  The  addition  of  f  3j  of  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  to  the  water  before  pouring  on  the  bark 
increases  its  solvent  power,  and,  consequently,  the 
strength  of  the  infusion.  Dooe.  f  5J  ^o  f  Jij  three 
or  four  tiroes  daily,  as  a  tonic  in  dyspepsia  and  con- 
valescences.    (See  Decoction  of  Bark.) 

INFUSION  OF  BARK  AND  MAGNESIA 
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Sjn,  Inf.  CnvcHoifiB  cum  Magnesia.  Prep.  (P. 
\j.  S.)  Braised  bark  |j ;  calcined  magnesia  3j ; 
boiling  water  f  ^xij ;  boil,  digest  1  hour,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK  WITH  LIME  WA- 
TER. St/TL  Inf.  Cinchona  cum  Aqvjl  Galcis. 
Prep,  (P.  U.  S.)  ^piised  cinchona  bark  ^ ;  limo 
water  (cold)  1  pint ;  macerate  12  hoars  in  a  cov- 
ered vesse'.. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  COMPOUND.  Syn, 
Inf.  Cinoiiona  compositum.  Prep.  (St.  B.  li.) 
Cinchona  bark  ^j ;  red  rose  leaves  3iij ;  orange 
peel  (dried)  3ij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2 
houiB  in  a  covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add  diluted 
sulphuric  acid  Siss. 

INFUSION  OF  BARK,  CONCENTRATED. 
Prep.  I.  Coarsely-powdered  bark  4  lbs.;  boiling 
water  8  lbs. :  macerate  for  10  or  12  hours,  express 
the  liquor,  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  lbs. ;  mix 
well,  let  it  repose  for  24  houn,  and  filter  the  clear 
portion. 

II.  To  the  water  employed  in  the  last  portion, 
add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  2  or  3  fluid  ounces,  and 
proceed  as  before. 

III.  Coarsely-powdered  bark  4  lbs. ;  cold  water 
8  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  lbs. ;  diluted  sulphuric  acid 
3  or  4  oz. ;  mix  the  fluids,  and  either  macerate  the 
bark  in  them  for  a  week  in  a  closed  vessel,  or  pro- 
ceed by  the  method  of  displacement.  Product 
very  superior. 

Remarks.  One  fluid  drachm  of  either  of  the 
above,  added  to  7  fluid  drachms  of  water,  produces 
an  extemporaneous  infusion  of  cinchona  resem- 
bling that  of  the  pharmacopceia. 

INFUSION  OF  BLUE  FLAG.  Prep.  Blue 
flag  flowers  1  to  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  ma- 
cerate.    Used  for  the  color. 

INFUSION  OF  BRAZIL  WOOD.  Prep. 
From  ground  Brazil  wood  as  the  last  When 
wanted  to  keep,  3  oz.  of  rectified  ^irit  are  added  to 
e/317'  pint.     Used  as  coloring. 

INFUSION  OF  BROOM.  Syn.  Inf.  Sco- 
PAaiL  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Fresh  broom  tops  Jj ;  boil- 
ing distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  houra  in 
a  lightly-covered  vessel,  and  strain.  Diuretic  or 
purgative.     Dose.  1  to  4  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  BUCHU.  Syru  Inf.  Bochu, 
(P.  D.)  Inf.  Bucku,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  DiosMiS,  (P. 
L.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Buchu  leaves  %} ;  boiling 
water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours.  Tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  diuretic.    Dose.  1^  oz.  to  2  oz. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Inf. 
Radicis  CALUMBiC.  Inf.  Caluuba,  (P.  L.  Sl  E.) 
Inf.  Colohba,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Calum- 
ba  root,  sliced,  3v ;  boiling  distilled  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  for  2  hours  in  a  lightly-covered  vessel, 
and  strain.  The  Dublin  form  is  similar,  but  orders 
only  3ij  of  calumba  root 

II.  {Infusum  calumb<B  cum  aqua  frigida.) 
Prep.  (P.  £.)  Calumba,  in  coarse  powder,  Jas  ; 
cold  water  1  pint ;  triturate  with  a  little  of  the 
water  so  as  to  moisten  it  thoroughly,  then  put  it 
into  a  percolator,  and  pass  cold  water  tlirough  it 
until  fjxvj  of  infusion  have  been  obtained. 

Remarks.  The  infusion  prepared  by  the  first  of 
the  above  formuloB  soon  spoils,  but  that  prepared  by 
the  second  will  keep  for  some  days.  Infusion  of 
calumba  is  a  good  tonic  and  stomachic  bitter. 
Dose.  1  to  3  ounces  in  dyspepsia,  &c.,  and  for  re- 
■tnuning  vomiting  and  diaxrfaisa  during  pregnancy 


or  dentition.    It  is  preferably  joined  with 
doses  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potassa. 

INFUSION  OF  CALUMBA,  (CONCEN- 
I'RATED.)  Prep.  I.  Calumba,  in  coane  pow- 
der,  Jv ;  boiling  water  Jxyj ;  macerate  2  hoius ; 
strain,  add  rectified  spirit  Jiv ;  and  the  next  day 
filter. 

II.  Coarsely-powdered  calumba  root  5  lbs. ;  ree 
tified  spirit  of  wine  5^  pints ;  cold  water  II  pints ; 
macerate  in  a  closed  vessel  with  frequent  agitatioi 
for  5  days  ;  express  the  liquor,  add  the  whites  of 
4  or  5  eggs,  previously  mixed  with  ^  pint  of  cold 
water,  agitate  well  for  10  minutes,  allow  it  to  re- 
pose for  1  week,  and  decant  the  cleai.  Should  it 
not  be  perfectly  transparent,  it  may  be  filtered 
through  blotting  paper.    Product.  20  lbs. 

III.  From  the  same  ingredients  as  the  last,  but 
by  the  method  of  displacement 

Remarks.  The  concentrated  infusion  prodoced 
by  the  last  two  formulie  «  of  very  superior  f  noi*- 
ty,  and  has  acquired  a  gre«t  sale  in  the  wholesale 
trade,  f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water  makes  a  per- 
fectly transparent  liquid,  possessing  exactly  aiinilar 
virtues  to  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  Imp. 
Capsicl  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  capsieam 
3iv  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  2  hours.  Dose.  ^  oz.  and  upwards  in 
malignant  sore  throat  and  scarlatina. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA.     Syn.  Inf. 

COETICIS   CASCARILI.AS.      InF.  CaSCARILJ.JB,    (P.  L 

E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Cascarilla  bark,  bruised, 
^iss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours,  and 
straiiL  A  light  and  aromatic  hitter  tonic  Dose, 
1  to  3  oz.,  usually  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  tincture  of  cascarilla.  It  is  an  excellent  medi- 
cine in  various  stomach  complaints,  debility,  dial- 
rh(sa,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  CASCARILLA,  (CONCEN- 
TRATED.) Prep.  Cascarilla,  (good  and  fra- 
grant,) bruised,  6  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  3 
pints ;  cold  water  6  pints ;  macerate  in  a  doss 
vessel  for  14  days,  express  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  product,  if  the  preceding  prooess 
be  well  managed,  resemUes  brandy  in  color  and 
transparency,  and  is  delightfully  fragrant  ShouU 
it,  however,  prove  slightly  opaque,  it  may  be  ren- 
dered brilliant  by  shaking  it  up,  first  with  about  a 
drachm  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwards 
with  the  whites  of  3  or  4  eggs,  previously  mixed 
with  a  few  ounces  of  water ;  it  will  then  either 
become  fine  by  repose  or  by  filtration.  Concen- 
trated infusion  of  cascarilla  may  also  be  advan- 
tageously made  from  the  same  ingredients  by  the 
method  of  displacement.  (See  Infusion  of  Ca- 
lumba, CONCENTRATED.)  f  3j  of  tlus  iufusiou,  mixcd 
with  f  3vij  of  water,  makes  a  preparation  exactly 
resembling  the  infusion  of  calumba,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  Com- 
pound Infusion  of  Catechu.  Inf.  Catechu,  (P. 
E.)  Inf.  Catfghu  compositum,  (P.  L.  Sl  D.) 
Infusion  de  Cachou,  (Fr.)  Katechu-Lnfusvm, 
{Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Catechu  3yj ;  bruised  cin- 
namon 3j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  1  hour. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  college  orders  f  ^xvg 
of  water,  and  the  addition  of  f  Jiij  of  sirup  to  the 
strained  liquid.  Astringent  Dose.  1  to  3  os.  in 
diarrhoea,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  or  alter  every  liquid 
dejection. 
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INFUSION  OF  CENTAURY.    8ym    Inf. 

Ckntaurii.  Prep.  I.  (A.  T.  Thomflon.)  Snm- 
mitB  of  (common  or  lesBer)  centaury  3yj ;  boiling 
water  ^  pint. 

II.  (P.  Cod.)  Leaves  3j  ;  water  f  gxvj.  Bitter, 
stomachic ;  has  been  propoeed  as  a  eubetitute  for 
infusion  of  gentian. 

INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES.  Syn. 
Chamouiub  Tea.    Inf.  Anthemidm,  (F.  L.  &>  £.) 

bfF.   CHAM^AMBUt    (P.    D.)       InFVBION    DS    CaMO- 

MiLLB  Romaine,  {Ft.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Chamo- 
mile flowers  3t  ;  boiling  water  I  pint ;  macerate 
10  minutes,  (20  minutes,  P.  £.,)  and  strain.  Tonic, 
bitter»  and  stomachic  Doae.  1  to  2  oz.  two  or 
three  times  a  day.  It  should  be  drunk  cold,  as  it 
is  emetic  when  warm. 

INFUSION  OF  CHAMOMILES,  (CON- 
CENTRATED.) Prep.  Chamomiles  5  oz. ; 
Fater  1  pint ;  boil  till  the  mixture  weighs  exactly 
i21  oz. ;  express  the  liquor  by  means  of  a  tincture- 
presB,  cool,  and  add  esuntlal  oil  of  chamomile  15 
drops,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine  5  oz. ; 
agitate  well,  let  it  repose  until  the  next  day,  then 
decant  the  clear,  and  filter.  Product.  Strongly 
bitter  and  odorous,  and  beautifully  transparent  8 
times  as  strong  as  the  infusion,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CHERRY-LAUREL.  Syn. 
Inf.  Lauro-cerasi.  Prep.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Fresh 
cherry-laurel  leaves  Jiv ;  boiling  water  f  Jxxxij  ; 
fflfose  an  hour,  strain,  and  add  clarified  honey  ^iv. 
This  mfusion  is  employed  externally ;  in  large 
doses  it  is  poisonous. 

INFUSION  OF  CHIRETTA.  Syn.  Inf. 
CmRA7TJB.  Inf.  Chirbttjb.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Chi- 
letta  |iv ;  boilingwater  1  pint ;  macerate  2  horns. 
A  tonic  bitter.  x>oFe.  1  to  2  oz.  combined  with 
caibonate  of  soda  or  tincture  of  sesquichloride  of 
iron  in  dyspepsia  and  debility. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES.  Syn.  Inf.  Cart- 
oPBiLLORUM.  Inf.  CARYormLU,  (r.  L.  E.  dc  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  cloves  3iij,  (3i,  P.  D. ;) 
boiluig  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours,  and 
'  strain.  A  grateful  stomachic.  Doee.  1  to  2  oz. 
three  or  four  times  a  day. 

INFUSION  OF  CLOVES,  (CONCENTRA- 
TED.)  Prep.  L  Bruised  cloves  ^iij  j  boiling  wa- 
ter i^xv ;  infuse  as  above  and  strain ;  when  cold 
add  rectified  spirit  i  pint,  czd  filter. 

II.  Bruised  cloves  1^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  I 
quart ;  cold  water  3  quarts  ;  macerate  for  7  days, 
ezpress  the  liquid,  and  filter.  Product.  Very 
fine. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  8  times  the  strength  of 
the  infasion  of  cloves,  P.  L. 

INFUSION  OF  CUSPARIA.  Syn.  Infusion 
OF  Angostura.  Inf.  CusPARiii,  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Imf. 
AwGOTTOR^,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Angustura 
bark  3v ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  f  hours. 
Stimulant  and  tonic.  Vote.  I  to  3  oz.  three  or 
^E»ur  times  a  day,  in  typhus  fever,  bilious  diairhcsa, 
dysentery,  &o, 

INFUSION  OF  DAHLIA  PETALS.  From 
the  violet  blue  variety,  1  oz.  to  a  pint  of  boiling 
water. 

INFUSION  OF  DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. 
Syn.  Inf.  Bxixadonnje.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Paris.) 
ihied  belladonna  leaves  4  grs. ;  boiling  water  f  Jij ; 
for  a  dose. 

U.  (Dr.  Sanndera.)    Leaves  Sss ;  boiling  wator 


f  Jxij  ;  infuse,  strain,  and  to  every  f  fvij  of  the  itt« 
fusion  add  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  ^. 

INFUSION  OF  DIGITALIS.  Syn.  Inf 
OF  Foxglove.  Inf.  Digftaus.  (P.  L.  E.  dt  D.) 
Infusion  be  DiorrAUi  Purpurine,  {Ft.)  Finobe- 
HUT  AuFOUfls,  (Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  fox- 
glove leaves  3j  ;  spirit  of  cinnamon  f  g  ;  boiling 
distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  the  leaves  in  the 
water  for  4  hours  ;  strain,  and  add  the  spirit 

Remarke.  The  Dublin  Ibrm  is  sunilar,  bnt  the 
E!dinburgh  college  orders  3ij  of  the  dried  leavesL 
Diuretic  and  narcotic.  Doee.  ^  oz.  to  1  oz.  every 
8  or  10  hours,  till  it  exerts  a  sensible  effect  upon 
the  body. 

INFUSION  OF  ERGOT.  Syn.  Inf.  Eroo- 
TM.  Inf.  Secaus  Corndti.  Prep.  (Pereira.) 
Ergot  3j ;  boiling  water  f  Jiv ;  infuse  till  cold. 
Dose.  One  third  every  half  hour  until  the  whole 
is  taken  *  in  labor 

INFUSION  OF  EUPAICRIUM.  Syn.  Inf. 
Eufatoril  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Eupatorium  (per- 
foliata)  Jj ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2 
hours. 

INFUSION  OF.  FUMATORY.  Syn.  Inf. 
OF  FuifARiA.  Inf.  FuuARiiB.  Prep.  Fumaria 
(officinalis)  1  handful ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  in- 
fuse one  hour.    For  skin  diseases. 

INFUSION  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Inf.  Galljb. 
Prep.  (Pereira.)  Bruised  galls  3iv  ;  boiling  water 
f  Jvj ;  infuse.  Done.  ^  oz.  to  3  oz.  in  intermit- 
tents,  or  3  to  4  oz.  m  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  al- 
kaloids. It  is  also  used  in  gargles,  mjections,  and 
embrocations. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND. 
Syn.  Inf.  Gentxana,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Gentianji 
COHFOSITUM,  (P.  L.  dL  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Grea- 
tian  root,  sliced,  and  dried  orange-peel,  of  each, 
3y ;  freeh  lemon-peel  3iv ;  boiling  distilled  water 
1  pint ;  infuse  for  one  hour,  and  strain. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Sliced  gentian  root  Jss ;  bitter  or- 
ange-peel, dried  and  bruised,  and  coriander  seeds, 
of  each  3j ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv ;  digest  3  hours,  then 
add  of  cold  water  f  Jxvj,  and  in  12  hours  morSf 
strain. 

IIL  (P.  D.)  Gentian  3ij ;  fresh  lemon-peel  Jss ; 
dried  orange-peel  3iss ;  proof  spirit  f  Jiv ;  macerate 
3  hours,  then  add  of  boUing  water  f  ^xvj,  and  di- 
gest for  2  days  in  a  closed  vessel 

Remarke.  The  ■  above  are  elegant  tonics  and 
stomachics.  The  dose  of  the  infusion  (P.  L.  and 
D.)  is  1  to  2  oz.,  that  of  the  infusion  (P.  E.)  \  oz. 
to  1 02.  The  first  speedily  spoils,  but  the  inifusions 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  colleges  will  keep 
fo€  some  time  in  close  vessels. 

INFUSION  OF  GENTIAN,  COMPOUND, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  L  Bruised  gentian 
root  4  lbs. ;  boiling  water  sufficient  to  cover  it ;  in- 
fuse with  occasional  agitation  for  2  hours,  express 
the  liquor,  wash  the  root  with  a  little  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  evaporate  to  13  quarts;  when  cMt 
strain  through  flannel,  add  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
1  gallon,  and  pour  the  mixed  fluids  on  dried  or- 
ange-peel 4  lbs.,  and  freth  ienum-peel  8  lbs.; 
maoerate  tm  1  week,  then  express  the  liquor^  and 
filter  through  paper. 

II.  Bruised  gentian  and  dried  orange-peel,  of 
each  4  lbs. ;  firoih  lemon-peel  8  lbs. ;  cold  disUUed 
water  13  quarts ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon ; 
pour  the  mixad  fluids  on  the  other  ingredients 
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placed  in  a  stoneware  jar,  bung^  close,  in  oyer  the 
vessel  with  bladder  and  canvass,  and  maflrsrate  for 
14  or  15  days,  observing  to  let  the  vessel  remain 
upright  daring  the  night,  but  inverted  during  the 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  time  express  the  liquid, 
add  1  drachm  each  of  the  essences  of  lemon  and 
orange,  agitate  well,  and  filter;  it  runs  rapidly 
through  paper.  Product  of  very  superior  qual- 
iiy, 

III.  Braised  gentian  4^  lbs. ;  essence  of  lemon 
^  oz. ;  essence  of  orange  \  oz. ;  essence  of  cedrat 
1  dr. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  1  gallon  ;  cold  water 
3  gallons;  infuse  with  agitation  for  a  fortnight, 
press,  and  filter.  Product,  Very  fine  and  odor- 
ous. 

Remarks,  The  above  formuto  are  actually  em- 
ployed at  tho  present  time  by  houses  who  do 
largely  in  concentrated  infusion  of  gentian,  and 
with  proper  management  the  products,  especially 
of  the  last  two,  possess  all  the  brilliancy  of  brandy, 
and  are  powerfully  bitter,  odorous,  aad  aromatic ; 
they  also  keep  well :  f  3j  added  to  f  3vij  of  water, 
produce  a  liquid  resembling  the  infusion  of  the 
PharmacopoBia  in  every  particular. 

INFUMON  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Inf.  Zin- 
oiBERia  Prep,  (Pereira.)  Ginger,  bruised,  3ij  to 
3iij ;  boiling  water  f  Jvj ;  macerate  for  2  hours. 
Dose,  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  in  flatulence  and  indi- 
gestion. 

INFUSION  OF  GRATIOLA.  Syn,  Inf. 
GaATioLiE.  Prep,  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Gratiola, 
dried,  3ij  ;  boiling  water  f  ^viij. 

INFUSION  OF  GUAIACUM,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  CoBffPODND  Lime-water.  Aqua  Calcis  com- 
posfTA,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  Guaiaci  cohp.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Guaiacum  shavings  lb.  ss ;  bruised  liquorice  root 
Jj  ;  sassafras  Jss ;  coriander  seeds  3iij  ;  lime-water 
3  quarts ;  infuse  for  3  days,  and  strain.  Dose,  3 
to  4  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  scrofula,  rheuma- 
tism, eruptions,  Slc, 

INFUSION  OF  GUM.  Sym  Inf.  Acacia 
Prep.  Gum  acacia  and  lump  sugar,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint;  macerate  until  dissolved, 
then  cool,  and  add  orange-flower  water  ^  oz.  A 
pleasant  demulcent  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  Slc 

INFUfsiON  OF  (STINKING)  HELLE- 
BORE. Ayn,  Inf.  of  Bbarbfoot.  Inf.  Hbixe- 
BORi  f<etidi.  Pf'P'  (Woodville.)  Fresh  leaves  of 
stinking  hellebore  3ij,  or  dried  leaves  3ss ;  boiling 
water  f  ^^iij  i  infuse  1  hour.    Cathartic,  emetic. 

INFUSION  OF  HEMEDESMUS.  Syn. 
Inf.  Hkmedeshi.  Prep.  (Ashbumer.)  Root  of 
hemedesmuB  mdicus  Jij ;  lime-water  1  pint ;  in- 
fuse 12  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Inf. 
CoNii.  Inf.  Conii  maculati.  Prep,  (Guy's  H.) 
Dried  leaves  of  hemlock  and  coriander  seeds,  of 
each  3ij  ;  boiling  water  Jviij  ;  uifuse  for  2  hoars. 
Combined  with  acetate  of  anunonia,  tincture  of 
henbane,  and  simp  of  poppies,  in  palmonary  com- 
plaints. 

INFUSION  OF  HOLY  THISTLE.  Syn. 
Inf.  Cardui  Bbnbdictl  Prep,  (P.  Cod)  Holy 
thistle  3j ;  boiling  water  f  Jviij ;  macerate  2  hoars. 
Bitter,  tonic,   and  astringent ;   in  stomach  dis- 


INFUSION  OF  HOP.  Syn.  Inf.  Lopoli, 
(P.  L.)  Inf.  Humull  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Hops  3vj ; 
Wiling  water  1  pint;  iafose  for  4  hooxB.    Tonic 


and  anod3me.    Dose,   f  ^  to  f  Jij.    Well-hopped 
mild  ale  in  a  good  substitute. 

INFUSION  OF  HOREHOUND.  Syn.  Imr 
Marubh.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Horehound  leaves  §]  ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  an  hour.  Dose.  } 
to  a  whole  teacnpful  in  coughs,  colds,  Slc 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH,  .^sfii.  Ihf- 
ARMORACiiB.  Prep.  Horseradish,  sliced,  ^im; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  one  hour.  Diuretic 
and  stomachic.  Dose.  3  or  4  tablespoonfuls  every 
3  or  4  hours. 

INFUSION  OF  HORSERADISH.  COM- 
POUND.  Syn.  Inf.  Arhoracijb  coMPOemriL 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horseradish  and  braised  mus- 
tard seed,  of  each  ^  ;  compound  spirit  of  hone- 
radish  f  5J ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  the  root 
and  seeds  in  the  water  for  3  hours,  strain,  co<rf, 
and  add  the  spirit  Stimulant  and  diuretic  Dose. 
1  to  3  oz.  every  second  or  third  hour,  in  paralysis, 
dropsies,  Slc 

INFUSION  OF  JUNIPER  BERRIEa  Sn 
Inf.  Juniperi.  Ikf.  BACCiB  Juniperi.  Prep.  (Pe- 
reira.) Jiuniper  berries  ^  ;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
infuse  1  hour.  Diuretic.  Dose.  ^  to  a  "hole  tea- 
cupful,  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  (CATHARTIC.) 
Syn.  Inf.  Lini  cathartici.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thom- 
son.) Cathartic  linseed  (purging  flax)  3ij  ;  boilii^ 
water  f  Jzvj  ;  infuse  1  hour,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  LINSEED,  COMPOUND. 
Syn,  Linseed  Tea.  Inf.  Lini,  (P.  £.)  Inf.  han 
couposiTUM,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Infusion  db  Semkncb 
DE  LiN,  (Fr.)  Leinsahen  Aufguss,  (Ger.)  In- 
Fuso  Di  Sehi  di  Lino,  (ItaL)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Lin- 
seed 3vj  ;  bruised  liquorice  root  3ij  ;  boiling  watfr 
1  pint ;  macerate  for  4  hours  near  the  fire,  and- 
strain.  A  cheap  and  useful  demulcent.  Dose. 
f  Jij  ad  libitum.  In  pulmonary  and  urinary  irrita- 
tion. 

INFUSION  OF  LIQUORICE.  Syu.  Isr, 
Glvcyrrmiza  Prep.  (St.  B.  H.)  Fresh  liquorice 
root  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  2  iiouis. 
Demulcent ;  taken  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  LITMUS.  See  Infvbioit  or 
Archil,  page  72. 

INFUSION  OF  LOBELIA.  Syn.  Inf.  Lo- 
belia. Inf.  Lobelia  inflate.  Prep.  (Collier.) 
Lobelia  (Indian  tobacco)  ^ ;  boiling  water  ^  a 
pint ;  infbse  half  an  hour,  and  strain.  Dose,  f  jss 
every  half  hour  until  it  nauseates.     In  asthma. 

INFUSION  OF  LOGWOOD.  Syn.  Inf. 
HiBMATOZTLi.  Prep.  Logwood  1  oz. ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  pint;  infuse  1  hour.  Used  as  a  color  and 
test. 

INFUSION  OF  MALLOW  FLOWERS. 
.As  the  last. 

INFUSION  OF  NARCISSUS.  Syn.  Inf. 
Narcissl  Prep.  (Dufresnoy.)  Flowers  3  to  16  in 
number ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse. 

INFUSION  OF  ORANGE-PEEL,  COM* 
POUND.  Syn,  Inf.  Aurantil  Inf.  Aurantii 
ooMPosiTUM,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  (P.  L )  Dried  orau|tt- 
peel  §ss ;  fresh  lemon-peel  3ij ;  bruised  cloves  3j , 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  15  minutes,  and 
strain.  A  pleasant  stomachic.  Dose.  1  or  2  oz. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day. 

INFUSION  OF  ORANGE-PEEL,  COM. 
POUND,  (CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  I.  Dried 
oranga-peei  3  lbs.;   firesh   JemMi-peel    1|   lbs.; 
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fcniiied  cIov«b  f  lb. ;  boiling  water  9  pints ;  infuse 
for  20  minutes,  press  out-  the  liquor,  and  when 
eold,  add  rectified  spirits  1  quart ;  filter. 

II.  Dried  orange-peel  3  lbs. ;  freeh  lemon-peel 
1|  Ih. ;  bruised  cloves  }  lb. ;  rectiiSed  spirit  3  pints ; 
cold  water  9  pints ;  macerate  for  1  week,  press, 
iod  filter.    Product  very  superior. 

Remarks,  f  3j  of  either  of  the  above,  added  to 
fSvij  of  water,  makes  a  similar  (preferable)  prepar- 
ation to  the  compoond  infusion  of  orange-peel, 
P.L. 

INFUSION  OF  PEACH  LEAVES.  Syn, 
Ihp.Pbrsica  Prep,  (Fereira.)  Dried  peach  leaves 
}■;  boiling  water  1  pint  Dose.  ^  oz.  2  or  3 
times  a  day.  As  a  vermifuge,  and  to  allay  irrita- 
tion of  the  bladder  and  urethra. 

INFUSION  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn,  Inf. 
MiimLa  PiPsarrA  Prep,  1  oz.  of  the  herb  to  1 
pint  of  boiling  water.  Dose,  A  teacupful  ad  libi- 
tum, as  a  stomachic 

INFUSION  OF  PAREIRA.  Syn,  Inf.  Pa- 
uuA  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Pareira  farava  3vj ;  boiling 
mter  1  pint ;  macerate  2  hours.  Dose,  1  to  2  oz., 
in  irritation  of  the  urinary  organs. 

INFUSION  OF  PERIWINKLE.  Prep,  Pe- 
tals I  oz.  to  boiling  water  1  pint 

INFUSION  OF  PYROLA.  Syn.  Inf.  of 
Worrza  Gsbbn.  Inf.  CuiiiAFHiLiB.  Inf.  Ptrola. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Pyrola  leaves  ^  ;  boiling  water  I 
pint;  infuse.  Astringent,  diuretic.  Dose,  1  to  2 
OL    It  blackens  the  urine,  like  uva  ursi. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA.  Syn,  Inf. 
QoASBiit.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Quassia  wood  chips  3ij  ; 
boilin{f  distilled  water  1  pint ;  macerate  for  2  hours, 
and  stniJa.  Do^,  1  to  3  oz.  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
to  dya|)epsia,  Uc  It  is  not  tamed  black  by  cha- 
lybeatm. 

INFUSION  OF  QUASSIA  AND  ZINC. 
Smu  Imp.  Quassijb  cum  Zinci  Sulpiutb.  Prep, 
(P.  U.  S.)  Quaana  3j ;  sulphate  of  zinc  8  gis. ; 
boiling  water  ^  pint 

INFUSION  OF  RED  CABBAGE.  1  oz.  of 
Ae  dried  leaves  to  boiling  water  1  pint  Use.  As 
a  oolor  and  test  It  will  not  keep  without  the  ad- 
dition of  1  ^  to  2  oz.  of  spirit  to  the  above  quantity. 
INFUSION  OF  RHATANY.  Syn,  Inf. 
Rbatania  Inf.  Krahkrjje.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Rha- 
tftoy  root  3|j  ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  2  hours. 
Astringent  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  2  oz.  in  chronic  diaifbcBa. 
INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn,  Inf.  Aibi. 
(P.  L  E.  dL  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Sliced  rhubarb  3iij ; 
diilifled  water  I  pint;  macerate  2  hours,  and 
■train. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb,  in  coarse  powder,  {j ;  boil- 
ing water  Jxviij  ;  infuse  for  12  hours,  add  spirit  of 
eianamon  f  Jij,  and  strain  through  linen  or  calico. 
Stomachic  and  purgative.  Dose.  Of  the  infusion 
P.  L  f  Ij  to  f  Jiij,  and  that  of  the  P.  E.  about  half 
that  quantity,  idong  with  neotial  salts  or  aro- 
mitiea 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  ALKALINE. 
Sy*.  Inp.  Rifu  ALKAUNOM.  Prsp.  (Dr.  Copland.) 
winbarb  ^ ;  eaibonate  of  potassa  3j  ;  boiling  wa- 
ttr^apint;  infuse  for  4  hours,  strain,  and  add 
tincture  of  cinnamon  ^s. 

INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB  AND  BORAX. 
Syn.  Inf.  Rhbi  Borazatum.  Prep.  (P.  PoL) 
BhttbaibSv];  borax  3>;  boiUng  water  Jfj ;  infuse, 
'  Inia.  and  ndd  of  Mnamoa  water  §j. 


INFUSION  OF  RHUBARB,  CONCEN, 
TRATED.  PrsD.  Rhubarb  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  3  lbs. ;  coid  distilled  water  11  pints;  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine  5^  pints ;  mix,  let  it  stand  fw 
8  days,  employing  frequent  agitation,  then  press 
out  the  liquor,  and  filter. 

Remarks.  The  product  of  the  above  process  is 
8  times  as  strong  as  the  infusion  of  rhubarb,  P.  Jm 
This  is  the  only  way  a  fine,  rich-colored,  and 
transparent  concentrated  preparation  can  be  made, 
that  will  keep.  Should  it  not  prove  perfectly  lim- 
pid it  may  be  clarified  with  a  little  white  of  egg,  as 
directed  under  Infusion  of  Calumia,  Conczm- 

TEATSn. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES.  Syn,  Inf.  Rosa 
1  oz.  of  petals  to  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  COMPOUND 
i^fi.  Inf.  RosiV,  (P.  E.)  Inf.  Rosa  cohpositum, 
(r.  L.)  Inf.  Rosii  aciduh,  (P.  D.)  Inf.  RosAanx. 
Inf.  Rosarum  comp.  Tinctura  Rosarum,  (P.  li 
1746.)  Infusion  drs  Roses,  (Fr.)  Ro«bn  Auf- 
Guss,  (Ger.)  Infuso  ni  Robe,  {It.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Dried  petals  of  the  red  rose  3iij  ;  diluted  sulphnrio 
acid  f  3i88 ;  (^ss,  P.  D. ;)  boiling  distilled  water  1 
pint,  (lb.  iij  by  measure,  P.  D. ;)  white  sugar  3vj  ; 
^JisB,  P.  D.)  Pour  the  water  on  the  petals,  placed 
m  a  vessel  of  glass  or  earthenware,  stir  in  the 
acid,  and  infuse  for  6  hours,  strain,  and  add  the 
sugar. 

Remarks.  The  Edinburgh  College  orders  the 
acid  not  to  be  added  until  after  the  infusion  is 
strained  from  the  leaves,  and  the  period  of  the 
maceration  to  be  only  1  hour.  Infusion  of  roses 
is  principally  used  as  a  vehicle  for  sulphate  of 
quinine,  saline  purgatives,  and  other  medicines.  It 
is  astringent  and  refrigerant,  and,  when  diluted 
with  water,  forms  a  pleasant  drink  in  febrile  dm- 
orders,  phthisical  sweats,  hemorrhages,  diarrhoea, 
dtc.  Dose,  f^  to  f  ^iv,  either  alone  or  diluted 
with  water.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  alkalis 
and  earths. 

INFUSION  OF  ROSES,  CONCENTRA- 
TED. Prep,  I.  Rose  petals  or  leaves  3  lbs. ;  boil- 
ing  water  2  gallons ;  infuse  2  hours,  with  constant 
i^tation,  then  press  out  the  liquor  in  a  very  clean 
tincture  press,  stram  through  flannel  or  a  hair 
sieve,  add  diluted  sulphuric  acid  24  oz.,  (by  meas- 
ure,) agitate  well,  and  filter  through  paper  sup- 
ported on  coarse  calico ;  lastly,  add  6  lbs.  of  the 
finest  white  sugar  broken  up  into  small  lumps,  but 
perfectly  free  from  dust  and  dirt  When  dissolved, 
put  the  infusion  into  clean,  stoppered  green  glass 
bottles,  and  keep  it  from  the  light  in  a  cool  place. 
Product  very  superior. 

II.  Take  rose  leaves,  acid,  and  cold  water,  as 
last,  mix,  and  infuse  for  48  hours  in  a  clean,  cov- 
ered, earthenware  veaael,  then  press  out  the  liquid 
with  the  hands,  filter,  and  add  the  sugar,  as  be- 
fore.   Product  very  fine,  and  keeps  well. 

Remarks,  The  above  infusion  is  8  times  as 
strong  as  that  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia.  la 
employing  the  first  formula,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  utensils  be  perfectly  clean,  especially  the 
press,  and  earthenware  glazed  with  lead  should  bo 
avoided.  The  "  pressing'*  should  also  be  conduct- 
ed as  rapidly  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  color  bemg 
injured  by  the  iron,  though  I  find  that  clean  iiutt 
does  not  readily  injure  infusion  of  roses  heforo  tim 
additktn  of  the  acid.    Should  not  the  infusioo  HMm 
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fuite  clear  throujrh  paper,  the  addition  of  the 
whites  of  2  or  3  eggs,  diluted  with  2  or  3  ounces 
of  water,  followed  by  violent  agitation  of  the  liquid 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  repose  for  an  hour  or  two, 
will  usually  render  it  fine,  when  it  may  either  be 
decanted  or  filtered  should  it  require  it  It  will 
now  pass  rapidly  through  ordinary  filtering  paper, 
and  at  once  run  clear. 

INFUSION  OF  SAGE.  Syru  Inf.  Salyije. 
Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sage  leaves,  dried,  ^  ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse  ^  an  hour.    Aromatic. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAFARILLA.  Syn, 
Imf.  Sarzje.  Inf.  Sarsaparill^b.  Prep.  Sarsa- 
parilla,  sliced,  ^  ;  boiling  water  I  pint ;  macerate 
2  hours,  and  strain. 

INFUSION  OF  SARSAFARILLA,  COM- 
POUND.  Syn.  Inf.  Sarza  comp.  Inf.  Sarba- 
PARILLA  coMPOsiTUM,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Sarsaparilla 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  sliced,  ^ ;  lime  water  1 
pint ;  'macerate  in  a  close  vessel  for  12  houn,  with 
frequent  agitation.  Alterative,  in  skin  diseases,  or 
with  or  after  a  course  of  mercurials.  Lime  water 
extracts  leas  from  sarsaparilla  than  cold  distilled 
water.    (Battley.) 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA.  Sym  Inf.  Senna 
Prep.  Senna  leaves  ^iss;  boiling^ water  1  pint; 
macerate  2  hours.  Purgative.  Dose.  1  oz.  com- 
bined with  3  to  6  drs.  of  Epsom  salts,  or  other  sa- 
line purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
SyTi.  Senna  Tea.  Inf.  Senna  compositum,  (P. 
li.  &,  D.)  Inf.  SeAna,  (P.  E.)  Infusion  db  Sene, 
(Fr.)  Senna  Aufquss,  {Ger.)  Infuso  di  Senna, 
(It)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Senna  leaves  3xv ;  bruised 
ginjier  3iv ;  boiling  water  I  pint;  macerate  1  hour, 
and  st/ain.  Purgative.  Dose.  2  to  4  oz.,  usually 
combined  with  some  aperient  salt 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  COMPOUND. 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Prep.  I.  Alexandria 
senna  (Opt)  6  lbs. ;  bruised  unbleached  Jamaica 
ginger  2|  lbs. ;  rectified  spurit,  and  water,  of  each 
1  gallon ;  macerate  for  14  days,  press  out  the 
fluid,  filter,  and  set  it  aside  in  a  well-corked  bottle ; 
then  taKo  24  lbs.  of  good  East  India  senna,  and 
the  pressings  from  the  tincture,  (above,)  and  mace- 
rate in  the  least  possible  quantity  (10  or  12  gallons) 
of  cold  water,  for  12  or  14  hours,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation ;  press  out  the  liquid,  and  agam 
macerate  the  residue  in  cold  water  (5  or  6  gallons) 
for  2  hours ;  press,  mix  the  two  liquors,  strain,  heat 
gradoally  to  the  boiling  point,  carefully  separate 
the  coagulated  albumen,  and  evaporate  as  quickly 
u  possible  to  exactly  9  quarts ;  put  the  liquid  into 
a  vessel  capable  of  holding  5  gallons,  bung  close  to 
exclude  the  air,  and  when  coU  add  the  '*  tincture" 
obtained  from  the  Alexandria  senna  and  ginger ; 
mix  well,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  week,  and  decant 
the  clear  portion.  This  proces,  if  skilfully  man- 
aged, yields  a  beautiful  article. 

IL  The  same  as  the  bst,  but  employ  hat  water, 
and  limit  the  period  of  the  infusions  to  2  houn  and 
Ihonr.  Prod*  Good,  but  there  is  a  large  deposite, 
from  which  the  last  portion  of  the  infusion  cannot 
be  KAdily  procured. 

III.  Take  8  times  the  pharmaoopoaia  quantity 
of  senna  and  ginger,  put  them  into  a  percolator, 
either  alone,  or  mixed  with  dean  washed  sand, 
and  pass  water,  mixed  vith  ^th  lectified  spirit, 
ltee^Bii<hemaBs,uA'^e    proper  qofiitity  of  n- 


fusion  is  obtained.  Product  very  ■nperioTy  bat  dii 
process  requires  considerable  addieas  to  manage  11 
satisfactorily. 

Remarks.  All  the  preceding  foiras  are  at  pne* 
ent  actually  employed  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and 
with  proper  management  cannot  poasifaly  fail  sf 
producing  superior  products^  They  each  give  aa 
infusion  possessing  8  times  the  strength  of  that  of 
the  pharmacopceia. 

From  the  extreme  bc^kiness  of  aenna,  it  has  be- 
come a  practice  with  some  unprincipled  persons  Is 
employ  only  §  or  i  of  the  proper  quantity  of  that 
drug,  and  to  add  burnt  sugar  or  treacle  to  bring 
up  the  consistence  and  color,  and  an  alkaline  so- 
lution of  gamboge  to  impart  the  necessary  puige" 
tive  quality ;  but  this  fi^udulent  practice  may  bt 
detected  in  the  way  described  at  p.  292,  (Ait  Ex- 
tract of  CoLOCYNTH,  COUP.)  Puro  infiMJon  sf 
senna  reddens  litmus  paper.  Concentrated  InfiB- 
sion  of  senna,  as  generally  met  with,  is  next  to 
worthless.  This  arises  either  from  the  employ- 
ment of  inferior  senna,  or  the  destruction  of  its 
active  principle,  by  lengthened  exposure  to  heat 
and  atmospheric  oxygen,  during  its  manufactare. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  TAMA- 
RINDS.  Syn.  Inf.  Senna  cojcroeiTCTM,  (P.  E.) 
Inf.  Senna  cum  Tamarindis,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
E.)  Senna  3iij ;  tamarinds  §j ;  coriander  eo^dm  $ ; 
sugar  ^SB,  (if  brown  ^ ;)  boiling  water  f  Jviij ;  in- 
fuse for  4  hours,  with  agitation,  then  strain  through 
calico.  Pleasanter  than  the  ordinary  infneione  of 
senna. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA  AND  CREAX 
OF  TARTAR.  Syn.  Inf.  Sbnnjb  Tartauu- 
TUM.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Senna  Jiss;  ooriaader 
seeds  ^ss ;  cream  of  tartar  3ij ; .  boiling  water  Eb.  j ; 
infuse  1  hour.     Purgative. 

INFUSION  OF  SENNA,  LEMONATED. 
Syn,  Inf.  Senna  Limoniatum.  ^^^  (^'  ^ 
1746.)  Senna  ^iss;  fresh  lemon  peel  %j;  lemon 
juice  f  ^ ;  boiling  water  f  ^xvj ;  as  last 

INFUSION  OF  SENEGA.  Syn.  Inf.  Sb- 
NEOJB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Senega  (rattlesnake)  lOOt 
3ij ;  boilmg  water  1  pint ;  infuse  for  4  houn. 

INFUSION  OF  SERPENTARY.  Syn,  Uw. 
Serpbntaria.  Prep.  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Seipentary 
(Vii^ginian  snake)  root  3iv;  boiling  water  1  pint; 
macerate  for  4  hours.  Tonic,  stimulant,  and  dia- 
phoretic    Dose,  i  oz.  to  2  oz.,  in  low  fevers. 

INFUSION  OF  SIMAROUBA.  Syn.  Inf. 
SiMAROUBA,  (P.  L.  E.  6l  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Si- 
marouba  bark  3iij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  mace- 
rate 2  hours.  Dose.  1  to  2  oz.,  as  a  tonic ;  emetk 
in  larger  dosea 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA.  Syiu  Wou 
Tea.  Inf.  of  Pink  Root.  Inf.  SnoKUA.  Prep 
(P.  U.  S.)  Pmk  root  Jss;  boilti^  water  fjxv  ;  in- 
fuse for  2  hours.  Vennifnge.  Dose.  ^oz.  to  1  os., 
for  a  child  3  yean  of  age ;  ftr  an  adnlt  4  to  8  ox., 
morning  and  evening.  It  is  usually  combined  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  infusion  of  senna,  and,  m 
America,  with  manna  and  savine  as  welL 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA  AND  SENNA. 
Sym  Inf.  Sfioelia  oum  Senna.  Prep,  Fink 
root  and  senna,  of  each,  Sir ;  boilin|^  water  1  pint : 
as  last 

INFUSION  OF  SPIGELIA,  COMPOUND 
Syn.  Inf.  Sfmrua  cokposttum.  Prep.  (Spngva) 
Pink  root  ^as ;  seana  3ij ;  ofaage  peel,  wonnaasi^ 
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tod  nrfet  fennel  wed,  of  each,  3j ;  bo9ing  water, 
fjzij ;  mfuse  9  honm.  Vemiifage.  Dot,  A  wine- 
flasful  or  more  every  morning,  fasting. 

INFUSION  OF  SPEARMINT.  Syn,  Iinr. 
MiNTBJi  aiMPLBz.  Prepi.  (P.  D.)  Dried  leaves 
3ij ;  boiling  water  f  ^viij ;  InAise  half  an  honr. 
Stomachic    Dote.  A  wine-glassful  ad  libitum. 

INFUSION  OF  SPEARMINT,  COM- 
POUND. Syn,  Inf.  Mbnthji  comp.  Prep,  (P. 
Di)  To  the  last,  aa  soon  as  cold,  add  oil  of  mint 
3  drops,  and  lamp  sugar  3ij,  previously  rubbed  to- 
gether, and  dissolved  in  compound  tincture  of  car- 
tfUDOms  fjsi.  Dose.  As  last  A  grateful  sto- 
naehic,  in  flatnlency,  &c. 

INFUSION  OF  SWEETFLAG.*  8yn.  Inf. 
Acoii  CxuLin.  Prtp,  I.  (Brando.)  Calamus 
aiomaticus  £ ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  4 
bom. 

It  (Paris.)     Dried  root  3vj,  to  water  f  ^xij. 

IIL  (Pereira.)  Jj  ^  ^3^  ^  water.  Stoma- 
chic, tonic,  febrtfuge. 

INFUSION  OF  TANSY.  8yn.  Tansy  Tea. 
Isp.  Tanacktl  Prep.  I.  (Pereira.)  Green  herb 
Jij;  boiling  water  I  pmt;  mlose. 

IL  (Nieman.)  Tansy  ^ ;  boiling  water  1  pint 
Aromatic,  bitter,  tonic,  and  vermifuge.  Doee.  2 
to4oi. 

INFUSION  OF  TOBACCO.  Syn.  Inf.  Ta- 
BACL  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Tobacco  leaves  3j ;  water  1 
pint;  infuse  for  half  an  hour.    (See  Enema  of 

TOIACOO.) 

INFUSION  OF  TREFOIL.  Syn.  Inf.  Me- 
RTAimiis.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Marsh  trefoil  leaves 
Ja;  boilmg  water  f  ^ZYJ ;  infuse  1  hour. 

INFUSION  OF  TURMERIC.  Syn.  Inf. 
CuicuMA  Prep.  Turmeric  Jiss;  boiling  water 
1  pint ;  infuse  1  hour.  Used  as  a  test,  and  to 
pnpm  a  test-paper.  Alkalis  turn  it  brown.  If 
Wttited  to  keep,  add  spirit  of  wine  f  Jiijy  to  the 
eold  ittfosion. 

INFUSION  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn.  Inf. 
yuiRiANii,  (P.'L.  6l  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Vale- 
ma  not  |si ;  boiling  water  1  pmt ;  macerate  half 
ID  hoar,  in  a  covered  vmscI.  Doee.  1^  oz.  to  2 
OL,  two  or  three  tinMs  a  day,  in  nervous  and  hys- 
terical complaints. 

INFUSION  OF  WHORTLEBERRY.  Syn. 
Ixr.  Uvii  Ursi.  Pt"^'  Leaves  3iv ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 1  pint;  macerate  i  homsL  With  alkalis,  hen- 
btue  or  opinra,  in  disesaoe  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
ud  with  sulphuric  acid  and  foxglove,  in  aSections 

INFU^N  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn  Inf. 
AwNTHii.  Prep.  (Brando.)  Fresh  leav»  of 
Winvrood  Jij ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerat  4 
houn.    Bitter,  stomachic 

INFUSION,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Inf.  peo- 
lORALi.    Prep.  (B.  H.)   Linseed  fm\  liquorice 


^\  coltsfoot  leaves  ^ ;  boiling  water  3  pints;  di- 
iMt  4  boon,  and  strain. 

INFUSION,  STIMULANT.  Syn.  Inf.  wn- 
JB^URa  Prep.  (Dr.  PaiM.)  Black  mustard  seed, 
■Rued,  and  dittajider,  of  each,  ^ ;  boiUng  water 
9^ ;  macerate  for  1  hour,  strain,  and  when  cold 
^  ifirits  of  sal  volatfle  3j ;  spirit  of  pimento  ^ 
•W  3  tabtespoonfub  3  times  a  day  m  palsy. 

INFUSIONS,  TONIC.  Syn.  Stuenotben. 
fta  iRrDHORB.  Prep.  I.  Compound  mfusion  of 
iMtt  1  Of.;   bieariMmate  of  potana  or  soda 
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20  grs.;    tincture  of  cascarilla  f3j;   mix  for  a 
dose. 

II.  Infusion  of  cascarilla  1)  ox.;  tinctures  of 
cascarilla  and  ginger,  of  each,  1  dr. ;  mix  for  a 
dose. 

III.  Infusion  of  calumba  1  oz. ;  bicarbonate  or 
carbonate  of  soda  25  grs. ;  tincture  of  ginger  and 
compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  of  each,  3j ; 
mix  for  a  dose.  The  above  are  all  taken  in  dys- 
pepsia, and  in  loss  of  appetite  arismg  from  hard 
drinking. 

INFUSIONS,  (CONCENTRATED.)  These 
are  now  very  generally  met  with  in  trade,  and 
are  made  of  8  times  the  pharmacopoeial  strength. 
They  are  mostly  prepared  by  employing  8  times 
the  usual  quantity. of  ingredients,  and  only  }th8  of 
the  proper  quantity  of  water,  and  adding  to  the 
strained  liquor,  when  cold,  sufficient  spirit  of  wine 
to  bring  the  liquid  up  to  the  proper  strength, 
(about  }  of  the  weight  of  the  strained  infusion.) 
A  still  better  plan  is  t6  treat  8  times  the  usual 
quantity  of  the  ingredients  with  a  mixture  of  rec- 
tified spirit  I  part,  and  cold  water  3  parts ;  in  the 
usual  Way  for  making  tinctures,  either  by  mace- 
ration for  7  to  14  days,  or  by  percolation.  Con- 
centrated infusions  made  in  this  way  keep  well, 
and  deposite  scarcely  any  sediment  Many  houses 
that  are  remarkable  for  the  brilliancy  and  beauty 
of  these  preparations,  employ  }  spirit  of  wine  and 
}  water  as  the  menstruum.  It  may,  however,  be 
taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  for  vegetable  sub- 
stances that  abound  in  woody  fibre,  and  contain 
but  little  extractive  matter  soluble  in  water,  (as 
quassia  for  instance,)  4  to  ^  part  of  spirit  is  suffi- 
cient for  their  preservation ;  while  for  those  abound- 
ing in  mucilage  or  fecula,  or  that  readily  soften 
and  become  pulpy  and  glutinous  in  weak  spirit  (as 
rhubarb)  J  to  |  is  required.  By  macerating  in 
the  mfusion  as  much  bruised  mustard  seed  as  can 
be  added  without  flavoring  the  liquor,  along  with 
a  little  bruised  cloves,  I  mid  that  most  vegetable 
infusions  may  be  preserved  without  either  ferment- 
ing or  becoming  mouldy  with  very  little  spirit,  (^, 
or  j*^;)  in  fact,  I  have  now  by  me  infusions  OL' 
quassia  and  orange-peel,  and  compound  decoction* 
of  sarsapariUa,  which  were  prepared  without  aay 
spirit  18  months  ago,  and  which  are  now  as  tiaas-^ 
parent  and  Aill-flavored  as  when  first  made..  (See 
Concentxated  DecoctionsO 

INHALATION.  Iniuiatio,  {Lat,  from  tn- 
halo,  to  breathe  in.)  In  Medicine,  the  drawing 
in  of  vapors  or  gases  along  with  the  breath,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  acting  on  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  air-passages.  The  substances  that 
are  to  fhmish  the  vapon  or  fumes  are  put  into  a 
vessel  called  an  '  inhaler ^  which  is  merely  a  small 
covered  pot  or  mug  of  metal  or  glass,  furnished 
with  a  short  flexible  tube,  terminating  in  a  small 
mouth-piece.  The  following  are  the  principal  sub- 
stances that  are  employed  for  the  above  purposa 
at  the  present  day : — 1.  The  eteam  of  hot  water, 
m  bronchitis,  and  to  allay  the  cough  in  plithisis ; 
small  quantities  of  the  seeds  of  henbane,  opium, 
poppy-heads,  &c^  are  frequently,  added  to  produce 
an  anodyne  effect  2.  Tor  vapor,  obtained  by 
heating  tar,  mixed  with  a  little  carbonate  of  pot* 
ash,  over  a  spirit  lamp.  OccaAonally  employed  ia 
bronchitis,  and  recommended  by  Sir  A.  Crightoa 
m  phthns,  but  is  tiselfSB  m  the  latter.    3.  Chh* 
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rine  gat,  exhibited  by  adding  5  or  6  drops  of 
aqueous  chlorine  to  the  water  (tepid)  of  the  in* 
baler,  which  should  be  of  glass.  Employed  in 
France  for  phthisis,  but  seldom  used  in  England. 
4.  Vapor  of  iodine,  administered  as  the  last,  and 
occasionally  used  in  phthisis.  5.  Oxygen  arid  hy^ 
drogen  gatest  alone  or  diluted  with  air,  employed 
in  asthma  and  phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  mouth-piece.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gaa  and  m* 
troy-8  oxide,  occasionally  used  as  the  last  in 
phthisis. 

INJECTION.  Syn.  Injegtio,  (Lat,  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  Liquid  medicines  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum  are 
commonly  called  clysters,  or  enemata.  (See 
Enema.)  The  following  are  the  principal  injec- 
tions employed  in  medical  practice  at  the  present 
day : — 

INJECTION  FOR  DEAFNESS.  Syn,  In- 
jECTio  ACOU8TICA.  Prcp,  I.  Ox  gall  3  dr., ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  1  dr. ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds  or  olives  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
20  drops ;  tincture  of  castor  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  cam- 
phor i  dr. ;  laudanum  3  drops ;  mix. 

INJECTION.  LITHONTRIPTIC.  Syn, 
Inj.  lithontriptica.  Prep,  (Chevallier.)  Car- 
bonate of  soda  3j ;  Castile  soap  Jij ;  water  f  {xij ; 
dissolve.    For  calculus. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA.  8yn»  Inj.  AiiMONiiB  acetatis.  Prep. 
(P.  C.)     Dquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  g  ;  water 


mix. 
INJECTION  OF   ALUM.    Sym  Inj.  Alu- 
MiNis.    Prep,  I.  (Collier)  a.  Alum  16  grs. ;  rose- 
water  f  ^vj ;  for  the  urethra^ — b.  Alum  3iij ;  wa- 
ter 1  quart ;  for  the  vagina. 

II.  (Brande.)  Compound  liquor  of  alum  3vj ; 
water  f  Jviss ;  mucilage  fas. 

III.  (P.  C.)  Alum  4  grs. ;  rose-water  Jiv.  All 
the  above  are  astringent 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Inj. 
AHMONiiB.  Prep.  (Lavaca.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
8  to  12  drops ;  milk  f  ij ;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
emollient 

INJECTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn,  Inj.  HYDRAaovRi  Bichix>ridi.  Inj. 
CoRROsivi  SuBUMATi.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  CoROsive 
sulimate  8  to  12  grs. ;  water  1  qvait 

II.  (P.  H.)  To  the  last  add  wine  of  opium  f  g. 

III.  Corrosive  sublimate  5  grs.;  rose-water  2 
oz.  Used  to  promote  a  healthy  action,  and  to 
prevent  infection. 

INJECTION  OF  CALOMEL.  Syn,  Inj. 
"Calomelanos.  Prep.  (P.  ,C.)  Calomel  Sas; 
quince  mucilage  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Inj. 
Chlorinata.  Prep,  Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda 
5j ;  water  Jij.  As  above. 

INJECTION  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Inj 
Copaiba  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij ; 
mucilage  ^bs  ;  lime  water  Jiv ;  make  an  emulsion. 
Used  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
orethra  and  vagina. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  COPPER 
Syn,  Inj.  Cupri  acetatu.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Ver- 
digris 10  grs. ;  oil  of  almonds  Jiv ;  triturate  until 
disBolved,  then  strab. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF,  LEAD. 


Syn.    Inj.    Plumbi    acbtatib.    Pt^.  (GqIEk) 
Sugar  of  lead  40  gia. ;  nse-water  fviij. 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONUTED  COP 
PER.  Syru  Inj.  Ccrrmi  ahmoniatl  Lu.  Ccn 
AjmoNio-BULrHATis.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Liquor «( 
anunouio-sulphate  of  copper  20  drops ;  rote-witfK 
Jiv. 

IL  (Swediaur.)  Ammonio-«n]phate  of  ooppvS 
grs. ;  rose-water  fviij. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PER.  Syn,  Inj.  Cupri  sulphatis.  Prep.  Sd* 
phate  of  copper  5  grs. ;  roso- water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP. 
PER,  (COMPOUND.)  Prep.  To  the  Mi« 
solution  of  vUacetate  of  lead  20  drops.  The  «boi« 
cupreous  injections  are  all  2.'vl<fiy  detergert  ai 
escharotic. 

INJECTION  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Iio.  C^ 
BBBiE.  Pi^^P'  Cubebs,  in  powder,  Jj ;  extnd  tf 
belladonna  3j ;  boiling  water  f  Jxvj ;  infiiM  it  i 
covered  vovel,  and  strain.  In  diKssei  of  tb 
mucous  membranes.    Irritant  and  narcotic 

INJECTIpN  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Iw.  hfm 
Prep.  Liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  Ses ;  nte-wil« 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD  AND  OFTOE 
Syn.  Inj.  Plumbi  opiata.  Prep.  (WesdL) 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium  1^  gr. ;  mucilage  Sj; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  4  drops;  wtieifi 
The  above  are  cooling,  sedative,  and  aiMNlyne. 

INJECTION  OF  MERCURY.  Sp.  h» 
Htdrargvri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Qaiekslmii); 
gum  ^'im ;  rub  till  combined,  then  add  water  jm. 

II.  (E.  H.)  Quicksilver  and  balsam  of  copaAif 
of  each  3iv ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  rose-water  ^  a  pint 
As  last 

INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA.  Sja.  !«■ 
MoRPHiiE.  Prep.  (Brera.)  Morphia  3  gn.«  «l 
of  almonds  Jj ;  dissolve.    Anodyne  and  emoffiot 

INJECTION  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syt 
Inj.  Acioi  muriaticl  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Mniiatie 
acid  8  drops ;  water  ^iv. 

INJECTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn,  Inj.  Aroenti  nitratisl  Prep,  t  (Cdfier.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  2  grs. ;  rose-water  1  ot. ;  diociNa. 

IL  (Jewell.)  Nitrate  of  silver  13  gn.;  diitiikd 
water  fjyj.     For  fistulous  sores. 

INJECTION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Sfk 
Inj.  Oleosa.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  shDooda  3ir; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  8  drops ;  mix.  Eaol* 
Uent  and  sedative. 

INJECTION  OF  OPIUM.  Sym  Iw.  OruT*. 
Prep,  I.  (P.  C.)  Laudanum  40  drops;  water $rr. 

II.  (ft.  H.)  Wine  of  opium  3j ;  barieywaterl 
pint     Anodyne. 

INJECTION  OF  TANNIN.  Syn.  l» 
Tanninl  Inj.  Acidi  Tannici.  Prep.  (RichaiA) 
Tannin  3j ;  water  ^viij  ;  dissolve.    Astiin^ 

INJECTION  OF  TEA.  Syn,  Iw.  Thi* 
Prep  (P.  C.)  Green  tea  3j ;  boiling  water  fvq; 
infuse.    Astringent;  frequently  used  in  floor  aAn 

INJECTION  OF  TURPENTINE.  «!» 
Inj.  Terebinthinje.  Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Oliw« 
f  Jxij  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  JisB.    Vermifiim. 

INJECTION  OF  WINE.  Syn,  Ita.  Vun 
Prep.  (Earle.)  Red  wine  Jxij ;  water  Jit;  m 
Astringent ;  in  hydrocele. 

INJECTION  OF  WHITELEAD.  S^ 
Inj.  Cbrubu  oour.    Prep,  (P.  C.)  C«np» 
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ftvder  of  carbonate  of  lead  9j ;  sulphate  of  sine 
£18. ;  rose-water  Jiv. 

Injection  of  acetate  of  zinc. 

Syn.  Inj.  Zinci  acstatib.  Prep.  Sulphate  of 
line  3j ;  acetate  of  lead  3iy ;  water  1  pint ;  ma, 
and  filter. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
8fn.  Inj.  Zinci  bulphatib.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  4  to  10  gn. ;  water  f  Jiv. 

INK.  Syn,  Wkitinq  Fluid.  Atkamentuh, 
{LU.)  Encre,  (Fr.)  Tinte,  (Ger,)  Colored  liquid 
employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink  is  made  of 
wioDs  substances  and  colon*  of  which  the  foUow- 
isf  are  the  principal : — 

INK,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  Bruised  Aleppo  nnt- 
galis  12  lbs. ;  water  6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  yes- 
sal  for  1  hour,  adding  water  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  lost  by  evaporation ;  strain  and  again  boil 
tha  galls  with  water  4  gallons,  for  ^  an  hour,  strain 
off  the  liquor  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water  2^ 
gallons,  and  strain ;  mix  the  several  liquors,  and 
while  still  hot  add  green  copperas,  coarsely  pow- 
dued,  4  lbs. ;  gum  arable  bruised  small  3^  lbs. ; 
agitate  until  dosolved,  and  after  defecation,  strain 
throagh  a  hair  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up 
cask  for  nse.  Product,  12  gallons^  very  fine  and 
duable. 

IL  Campeachy  logwood  chips  3  lbs.;  bruised 
galb  9  lbs. ;  boil  in  water  as  above,  and  to  the 
nixed  liquors  add  gum  arable  and  green  copperas, 
of  each  4  lbs. ;  to  produce  16|  galls,  of  ink.  Qual- 
ity.  Very  good. 

III.  (I^wis.)  Bruised  galls,  3  lbs.;  gum  and 
nlphate  of  iron,  of  each  1  lb. ;  vinegar  1  gall. ; 
water  2  galls. ;  macerate  With,  frequent  agj^tatlon 
ibr  14  days.    To  produce  3  galls.     Fine  quality. 

IV.  (M.  Ribaucourt)  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  log- 
wood, in  thin  chips>  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
ilb.;  gum  6  oz. ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sogar 
candy,  of  each  1  oz.  Boil  the  galls  and  logwood 
in  ^  galls,  of  water  for  1  hour,  or  until  r^uced 
to  one  half,  strain,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
itir  antil  dissolved,  then  decant  and  preserve  in 
toie  or  glass  bottles,  well  corked.    Full  colored. 

V.  (M.  Desormeaox,  jun.)  Logwood  chips  4 
a.;  water  6  quarts;  boil  1  hour  and  strain  5 
qo&rts ;  add  bruised  grails  1  lb. ;  sulphate  of  iron 
^ined  to  whiteness  4  oz. ;  brown  sugar  3  oz. ; 
|Qm  6  oz. ;  acetate  of  copper  i  oz. ;  agitate  twice 
a  day  for  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the  clear,  bottle 
tad  cock  up  for  use. 

VL  Braised  galls  2  lbs. ;  logwood,  green  cop- 
pens,  and  gum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  water  6  gallons ; 
boil  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  the  water  for 
1]  houn,  and  strain  5  galbi.     Good,  but  not  fine. 

VIL  Bruised  gaUs  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  Ibsi ;  com- 
iQOD  gnm  {  lb. ;  green  copperas  ^  lb. ;  water  5 
gallons;  boil.  Common,  but  fit  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

VIL  {Patent.)  Logwood  shavings  and  powdered 
ealb>  of  each  2  lbs. ;  green  vitriol  1  lb. ;  gum  ^  lb. ; 
pomegranate  bark  \  lb.;  water  1  gallon;  uifuse 
14  da\'s,  with  frw^uent  agiUtion. 

yllL  {Atiatic.)  The  same  as  the  last  Both 
*^  pale,  but  turn  very  black  by  kee^g»  and 
•kw  well  from  the  pen. 

IX.  (Ueed  in  the  Prerogative  Ojfiee.) .  Braised 
I^Us  1  IK ;  gum  arable  6  oz. ;  alnm  2  oz. ;  green 
v^^  7  oz.;  kmo  3  oz. ;  logwood  ratings  or  saw- 


dust 4  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ;  maceraie  as  last  Saia 
to  write  well  on  parchment. 

X.  (Japan.)  This  is  a  black  and  glossy  khid  of 
ink,  \^hich  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  the 
above  receipts  by  calcining  the  copperas  until  whits 
or  yellow,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder)  with  a 
littlb  nitrio  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  decoctionj 
(preferably  the  former,)  by  which  the  ink  is  ren- 
dered of  a  full  black  as  soon  as  made.  The  glossi- 
ness is  given  by  using  more  gum.  Flows  less 
easily  from  the  pen,  and  is  less  durable  than  ink 
that  writes  paler  and  afterwards  turns  black. 

XI.  (Exchequer.)  Braised  galls  40  lbs. ;  gum 
10  lbs. ;  green  sulphate  of  iron  9  lbs. ;  soft  water 
45  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation.  "  This  ink  will  endure  for  centu- 
ries." 

Remarit,  The  ink  prepared  by  the  first  formula 
is  the  most  durable,  and  will  bear  dilution  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  still  be  equal 
to  Ike  ordinary  ink  of  the  shops.  I  have  writing 
by  me  that  was  executed  with  this  kind  of  ink  up- 
wards of  50  years  aeo,  which  still  possesses  a  good 
color.  The  respective  qualities  of  the  others  are 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  each. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  experiments  on 
the  preparatkm  of  black  ink,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iran  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  galls,  by  which  an  excess 
of  ool<mng  matter,  which  Is  necessary  for  ihe  du- 
rebiUty  of  the  black,  is  preserved  in  the  liquid. 
Gum,  by  shielding  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the  color,  but  if  much  is 
employed,  the  ink  flows  languidly  from  quill  pens, 
and  scarcely  at  alt  from  eteel  pens.  The  latter 
requin  a  very  limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar 
increases  the  flowing  property  of  ink,  but  makes  it 
dry  more  slowly,  and  frequently  passes  into  vine- 
gar, when  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  pen.  Vinegrur, 
for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calculated  for  the  men- 
struum. 

The  addition  of  a  few  bruised  cloves,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves ;  or  still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creo- 
sote, will  efiectually  prevent  any  tendency  to 
mouldine§9  in  ink.  The  best  blue  galls  should 
alone  be  employed  in  making  ink. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak  barity  are  frequently 
substituted  for  galls  in  the  preparation  of  common 
ink.  When  such  Is  the  case,  only  about  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should 
bo  employed. 

The  most  permanent  (tanno-gallate)  inks  are 
those  which  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron,  at  the  minimnm  of  ozidizement,  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  minute  snspension,  by  which  means, 
net  only  does  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  flow 
from  the  pen  on  to  a  given  space,  but  it  also  sinks 
mto  the  substance  of  Skt  paper,  by  which  the  stain 
is  rendered  more  permanent  and  less  easily  re- 
moved by  attrition.  Such  inks  are  uniformly  pale 
until  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days,  when  they 
acquure  their  full  color.  When  the  iron  is  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidizendent,  as  is  the  case  when  cal- 
cined copperas  is  employed,  the  mk  writes  of  a  full 
bUck  at  fint,  but  from  its  coloring  matter  being 
merely  a  suspended  precipitate,  it  rests  upon  the 
sniface  of  the  paper  without  sinking  into  it,  and 
may  consequently  be  more  easily  erased  than  the 
former.    Its  black  color  is  also  more  liable  to  fade 
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The  very  general  um  of  iteel  pens  htm  caoaed  a 
torresponding  demand  for  easy  flowing  inks,  many 
of  which  have  been  of  late  years  introduced  under 
the  title  of  "  writing  fiuida,"  or  "  Heel-pen  ink," 
These  are  mostly  prepared  from  galls  m  the  prece- 
ding manner,  but  a  loss  quantity  of  gum  is  em- 
ployed. The  blue  writing  fluids  which  either  main- 
tain their  color  or  turn  Uack  by  exposure,  are  pre- 
pared from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potaasicun,  or  from 
indigo.     (See  Wkitino  Fluids.) 

mKS,  BLUE.  Syn,  Buje  WarriNG  Tuaum. 
Prep,  I.  Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  added 
to  water  until  a  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced, 
as  much  potash  or  soda  being  also  added  as  the 
liquid  will  bear  without  dropping  its  color. 

II.  Powderad  Prussian  blue  1  oz. ;  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  1^  to  S  oz. ;  mix  in  a  matrass  or  glass 
bottle,  and  after  24  or  30  hours,  dilute  the  mass 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Pure  Prussian  blue  6  parts ;  oxalic 
acid  1  part ;  triturate  with  a  little  water  to  a  fer- 
feetly  mnooth  paste,  then  dilute  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  soft  water.  Both  this  and  the  last  pro- 
duce a  Bupeib  liquid  blue,  admirably  calculated  for 
writing  with,  when  the  proeess  is  properly  man- 
aged and  the  Prossian  blue  ptcre ;  but  it  will  not 
succeed  with  every  sample  of  that  pigment  A  lit- 
tle zam  may  be  added,  if  required,  to  prevent  the 
fluid  spreading  on  the  paper. 

INKS,  COLORED.  Inks  of  various  colon 
may  be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingre> 
dients  used  in  dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and 
gum  arable  Any  of  the  ordinary  water-color 
cakes  employed  in  drawing,  diflUaed  through  wa- 
ter, may  also  be  used  for  colored  inks. 

INK,  COPYING.  This  is  prepared  by  adding 
a  little  sugar  to  ordinary  black  ink.  WriUng  exe- 
cuted with  this  ink  may  be  copied  within  the  space 
of  5  or  6  houB,  by  passing  it  through  a  press  in 
contact  with  thin  unsized  paper,  when  a  reversed 
copy  will  be  obtained,  but  which  will  read  in  proper 
order  by  holding  the  back  of  the  copy  towards 
you.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  may  be  co- 
pied a£ter  any  lapse  of  time,  by  employing  damp 
copying  paper.  A  warm  flat-iron  passed  over  the 
latter  laid  upon  the  writing,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  use.  of  the  copying  press.' 

INK,  GOLD.  Prep,  Honey  and  gold  leaf 
equal  parts ;  grind  together  upon  a  painter's  por- 
phyry slab  with  a  muUer,  until  the  gold  is^redueed 
to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass 
becomes  perfectly  homogeneous,  when  it  most  be 
agitated  with  30  or  30  times  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poured 
off;  this  process  must  be  npeated  with  fresh  watw 
3  or  3  times,  when  the  gold  must  be  dried  and  then 
mixed  up  with  a  little  weak  gum  water  for  use. 
The  brilliancy  of  writing  performed  with  this  mk 
is  considerable,  and  may  be  increased  by  burnish- 
ing. Gold  mk  may  also  be  made  by- mixing  pre- 
cipitated  goldnofwdmr  with  a  littlegnm  water. 

INK,  GREEN.  Prep.  L  (maproth.)  Ver- 
digris  3  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  os. ;  water  ^  a  pint ; 
bod  to  one  half  and  filter. 

II.  Make  a  strong  solntion  of  Unaoetata  of  cofp^ 
per  in  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

INK,  INDELIBLE.  Syn.  MAmmni  Ins. 
PsuiANEirr  Im.  Prep,  L  Nitrate  of  silver  i  os. ; 
kot  distilled  water  i  ».;  whan  oooled a  little,  add 


mucilage  ^  oz.,  and  sap  green  or  sinp  of  M 
thorn  to  color;  mix  well.  The  linen  mmtbefi^ 
moistened  with  " liquid  pounce"  or *< the prtfm. 
ation"  as  it  is  commonly  <»lled,  dried,  and  tte 
written  on  with  a  clean  quill  pen.  Tfab  ink  il 
bear  dilution  if  not  wanted  very  black. 

The  pounce  or  preparation.  Carbooate  sf  mk 
I  oz.  to  1^  oz.,  water  1  pint ;  color  with  a  litUenf 
green  or  sirup  of  buckthorn. 

II.  {Without  preparation.)  Nitntoordvcil 
to  3  dr. ;  water  )  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  as  moehaf  tb 
strongest  ammonia  water  as  wUI  diaiolTe  tbe  p» 
cipitato  formed  on  its  first  addition,  then  itatAm 
add  mucilaee  1  or  2  drachms,  and  a  little  sapgna 
to  color.  Writing  executed  with  thii  isk  tsm 
black  on  being  paned  over  a  hot  Italian  iroa. 

III.  Terchloride  of  gold  1^  drachms;  water? 
dn.;  mucilage  1  dr.;  sap  green  to  color;  m 
To  be  written  with  on  a  ground  prepared  with  i 
weak  solution  of  protomuriate  of  tin,  and  dried. 

Remarks.  The  products  of  the  finA  two  of  da 
above  forms  constitute  the  marking  inlu  of  tb 
shops.  They  have,  however,  no  claim  to  tbe  tHh 
of  **  indelible  ink"— i^  which  no  art  com  estnd 
without  injuring  the  fabric" — as  is  gencalljicf 
resented.  On  tbe  contrary,  they  maj  .«  db* 
charged  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  cooum 
iron-moulds.  This  may  be  easily  and  dua^ 
eflfected  with  either  chlorine  or  ammonis,  witisik 
in  the  least  injuring  tbe  texture  of  the  fafarie  n 
which  it  may  be  applied.  From  a  giest  nonbtf 
of  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  on  Ito 
subject,  I  find  that  this  kind  of  ink  may  be  & 
charged  from  even  the  finest  muslins,  witboot  in- 
pairing  their  quality.  The  only  precautioo  n> 
quired,  is  that  of  rinsing  them  in  clean  wate 
immediately  after  the  operati<m.  (See  ChesL,i 
310.)  The  «  marking  ink  without  prtpmtin,' 
is  also  more  easily  extracted  than  that  "wiiipf* 
oration;"  and  the  former  has  also  the  diaadraiitige 
of  not  keeping  so  well  as  the  latter,  and  of  depest' 
mg  a  portion  of  folmmating  silver,  nuder  loai 
circumstances,  which  renders  its  use  dangnooa 
The  best  marking  ink  made  at  the  present  day  it 
the  BKRALDic  INK.  TluB  ink  is  either  applied  with 
a  stamp  or  pen,  and  by  the  former  linen  may  k 
marked  with  great  facility  amd  neatnessL 

INK,  INCORRODIBLE.  Prtp.  I  (Mt 
Close.)  a.  Powdered  copal  35  gn. ;  oil  of  hv» 
der  300  grs. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  laop* 
black  3  gi&,  indigo  1  gr. — b.  Powdered  copal  I 
part ;  oil  of  lavender  7  parts ;  vermilioo  4  parti; 
as  last. 

II.  (Mr.  Hausman.)  Genume  asphaltmn  1  pait; 
oil  of  turpentine  4  parts ;  dissolve,  and  add  lanp* 
black  or  blacklead  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  coo0t> 
enee.  Resists  the  attkm  of  iodine,  chlorine,  alki* 
lis,  and  acids. 

III.  (Sheldrake.)  Asphaltum  dissolved  in  I0- 
ber  varnish  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  colored  viib 
lampblack. 

IV.  (Cboley.)  Asphaltum  1  part;  oiioftttrp* 
tine  4  parts ;  dWrfve,  and  color  with  prmttf^i  ii^ 
Verv  permanent 

Remarkt.  The  above  are  frequently  called ''/i* 
delibU  inks."  They  are  employed  for  writis;  b* 
bels  on  bottles  containing  strong  acids  and  alka* 
Ihie  aolutions.  The  second  and  last  are  fery  pti^ 
manent,  nad  are  capabia  of  resisting  all  ths  optn* 


STI  X 

MliiM  acts  upou,  and  udon  all  kiiMb  of  lUccfa, 
at  the  color  il  impaita  Tariea  wilh  Uie  diSerenl 
Inili.    Thiw  Urn  lapor  of  iodina  colon — 

'Wbeal-Btarch,  vioteL 

Potato -«tarch,  doro  gray. 

Oeniiiae  arrow-rDDt,  brii^l  cfaooolals  color. 

GrDuine  tapioca,  uubniea,  imiTannlf  yellow- 

Dllto,  povdared,  chamoii  colar. 

'WhitD  tago,  eatin,  aome  panuln  tIoIoI  [laj, 
thria  f  eJlowiah. 

Ditto,  povdered,  chamois  coloi. 

Dextrine,  no  coloring. 

This  metliod,  at  all  cTents,  nndera  the  detec- 
OD  of  palKto-Btuch  very  eaiy,  and  also  whether 
ormmoii  or  potato  starch  ia  lubatituted  for  lapioca 
o^dor,  RDd  probhfaly  som&  DiodificatioD  of  it  will 
•ader  it  still  further  applicabls.  (Jour,  do  Pharm.. 
ipril.  IBM.' 


>v  la  boiled  in  large  wooden  v^easrle.  by  mi 
f  high-prenure  ileam,  with  about  IGS  of  hydrate 
f  lime  (eq.  to  llg  of  purs  lime)  for  3  or  4  boura 
ill  the  conjJHiialJan  is  complete,  whrn  the  whole 
<  allowed  to  cool.  The  steaiate  of  lime  is  then 
raiiBrerTed  to  another  wooden  vbhkI,  and  dccom- 
OBed,  by  4  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  wa- 
er.  for  erery  3  parts  of  slaked  lime  employed,  the 
ctioD  being  promoted  by  steam  heal.  After  re- 
oae  thti  libersted  fst  is  decunled  from  the  sedi- 
aent  of  sulphate  of  time  and  water,  and  is  well 
rashed  with  water,  end  by  blowing  steam  into  it ; 
1  ia  next  reduced  to  sharinga  by  means  of  a  num- 
«r  of  kuivea  worked  by  maclimery,  and  in  (his 
liTided  Blate  is  jdaced  in  csnvaat  bags  and  sub. 
niUrd  to  the  actiou  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  preu, 
rbich  expels  a  large  portion  of  the  deiue ;  the 
treosed  cakes  are  ^en  a  second  time  exposed  to 


Ited  to  tlie 


;  they  ai 


lepealedly  cr^-slolli 
nam  hot  alcobid,  till  its  melting  poml  becomes 
loOBlant  at  167°.  Brilliaal  pearly  scales,  soluble 
B  ether  and  hot  alcohol,  and  forming  salts  called 
tearaUi  wilh  the  basea.  The  commercial  acid 
I  uspd  to  make  candles. 

STEAROPTENE.  The  name  given  by  Her- 
crger  to  the  concrete  portion  oc  camphor  of  vola- 
Oe  oil*.     Bilio  calls  it  stereiuin. 

STILI.  (From  ttillarf,  to  drop.]  A  veaael 
r  apparatus  employed  for  the  distillation  of  liquids 
D  the  large  scale.  The  forms  of  stills,  and  the 
naterinls  of  which  they  ore  made,  vary  occordinj; 
0  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.  The 
allowing  figure  represenla  the  moat  common  and 
iseful  apparatus  of  this  kind.  After  the  Suid  is 
iLit  into  the  still,  the  head  must  be  placed  on  and 
flnneoted  wilh  the  refrigerator,  and  the  joints 
nuat  be  all  securely  luted.  For  ordinary  liquids, 
.  BtitF  pOKte  made  with  liaseed  meal  and  water,  to 
rhich  a  little  ciialk  may  be  added,  will  answer 
rell  for  tl^B  purpose.  The  worm  tub  should  be 
upplied  with  cold  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
»e*ervB  its  couteota  at  a  proper  temperature ; 
lod  the  application  of  heal  ahould  be  so  regulated 
bat  the  liquid  may  drop  from  the  end  of  the 


1  unaccompaiued  trltk 
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STRAINED  GALBANUM.  This  is  eilhei 
prepared  by  boilii^  the  gum  resin  in  water  until 
diseolved,  then  straining  It  through  a  canvas*  or 
hall  sieve  and  evaporating;  .r  by  melting  it  in 
the  dry  stats  by  heat  cautiously  and  quickly  ap- 
plied, and  straining  it  through  a  piece  of  coaiae 
canvssa  stretched  acron  a  frame.  (See  FiLTaa* 
TioN.)  The  SraAiMiD  Galbanuii  of  the  ahops  is 
mostly  reduced  with  inleriot  drugs,  and  very  A«> 
quenUy  a  facliliaut  Mrlicie  is  substituted.  The 
fallowing  forms  are  those  which  are  frequently 
employed  in  the  wholesale  trade  : — 

1.  {Reduad  Straintd  OalbaHum.)—a.  Tme 

ly  finklied,  add  black  reeiu  (clean)  3  tbo. ;  Venice 
turpentine  2  lb*,  i  mix  well.  Product.  IS  Iha^- 
b.  True  strained  galbonum  and  black  roain,  of 
each,61be.;  itnuiied  asafixlida  Uol;  mil,  and 
odd  Venice  turpenliue  3  lbs.     Product.  14}  lbs. 

2.  {Factitiaut  Strnoed  Galbanum.)  Black 
rosin  4  lbs. ;  Venice  turpentine  3  lbs. ;  stTsined 
asafiElida  3  01. ;  oilsof  juniper  and  fenoel,  of  each. 
\  01, ;  water  \  pint ;  mix  s.  a.  The  amall  and 
waste  of  the  galbanum  chests  are  also  usually 
bailed  up,  strained,  evaporated,  and  added  to  the 
above  to  improve  them. 

STRAPPING.  Spread  adhenve-plasler.  V»td 
to  dress  wounds,  &c. 

STRAW  PLAIT  M  Weacied  by  expoang  it  to 
the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  in  a  close  chest  or 
box,  or  by  immeising  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  ^terwards  washing  it  well  in 
water.  Water  strongly  acidulated  with  oil  of 
vitriol  or  oxalic  acid,  is  also  used  for  the  same  par- 
pcse.  Straw  may  be  dyed  with  any  pi  (he  smple 
liquid  dyes. 

STRONTIA.  S^.  STaosTiiN.  STaoBnTri. 
OiiDc  or  Stiontiuh.  The  oxide  of  a  metal  cnlliid  . 
stroutium.  It  greatly  resembles  baryta.  Hyiirnle 
of  strontia  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  u^d 
the  aaturaled  solulkm  deposites  crystals  on  uooliiig 
The  solution  exbibiU  an  alkaline  reactioa,  oiid  like 
barj'tais  precipitated  white  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  sulphates  and  carbonatea.  It  is  dis- 
tLiguisbed  fnm  baryta  by  its  inferior  striidiiUty 
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tion  of  poisonous  or  infectious  matter  into  any  part 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  and  thus  preventing  or  lessening 
the  yiruience  of  future  attacks.  The  word  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  insertion  of  the  virus'  of  the 
common  smallpox,  by  which  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  Is  produce^  than  when  it  is  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  Vaccination  has  now  very  generally 
superseded  inoculation. 

Oper,  Inoculation  Is  performed  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  lancet  wetted  with  smallpox  matter  un- 
der the  cuticle,  and  afterwards  gently  rubbing  the 
mobtened  point  over  the  scratch. 

INULJN.  Syn.  Alantln.  Mentanthin.  Elb- 
CAHPiN.  Dahlim.  Datiscin.  A  peculiar  starch- 
like  substance  first  obtained  by  Rose  from  tho  inula 
helenium  or  elecampane.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  elecampane  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  repose  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  the  cold  decoction  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall  nuts,  not  disappearing  until  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  above  212°,  while  the  precipitate 
firom  starch  redissolves  at  122°  F.  InuUn  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  separates  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

IODATE.  Syn.  Iodas,  (Lat)  A  compound 
formed  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base  in  definite  pro- 
portion. The  iodates  resemble  the  chlorates  of 
the  corresponding  bases.  They  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  development  of  free  iodine 
when  treated  with  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  other  deoxydizing  agf^nts, 
and  by  their  solutions  being  converted  into  iodides 
when  treated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They 
are  all  of  sparing  solubility,  and  many  are  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  All  the  insoluble  iodates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potassa,  by  decom- 
posing it  in  solution  by  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  base. 

IODATE  OF  MERCURY.  5y».  Hydbargyri 
Ion  AS.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid  with  another  of  iodate  of  potassa.  A 
yellow  powder  resembling  Turpeth's  mineral. 

IODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Syn.  Potassa 
looAB.  Prep.  I.  Neutralize  a  hot  wriution  of 
potassa  with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dryness  by  a 
gentle  heat,  powder,  and  digest  in  alcohol,  to  dis- 
solve out  the  iodide  of  potassium,  then  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hot  water  and  crystallixe. 

II.  (M.  Henry,  jun.)  Iodide  of  potassium  2 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa  3  do. ;  fuse  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible ;  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  add,  whife  still  fluid,  successive 
portions  of  tho  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  stir- 
ring well  afler  each  addition. ,  When  the  matter 
ceases  to  froth  up,  cool,  powder,  and  digest  in 
tepid  water  to  dissolve  out  tlie  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
Water  and  crystallized. 

Remarks.  Iodate  of  potassa  has  been  recom- 
mended in  broncbocele.  A  biniodate  and  teriodate 
of  potassa  may  also  be  formed,  but  possess  little 
mterest 

IODATE  OF  SILVER.  Syn.  Argenti 
Iodab.  Prep.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  stiver, 
as  Iodate  of  Mercury.  A  white  powder,  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

IODIC    ACID.      SyjL     Oxioduik.    Aoiduh 


loDicuM.      An   acid   componnd    of   iodme   nai 
oxygen  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy. 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  iodate  of  soda  in  sulpliane 
acid  in  considerable  excess,  boil  for  15  miiiDtes,  and 
set  the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.     Pure. 

II.  (M.  Boursen.)  Iodine  1  part ;  MtrongUt 
(monohydrated)  nitric  acid  4  parts;  mix,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  color  of  the  iediBs 
disappears,  then  evaporate  to  dryness  and  leave 
the  residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperataie  of 
about  15^  C.  \V)ien  by  attracting  motiture  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  sirap,  pat  it  tuts 
a  place  where  the  temperature  m  higher  and  ths 
air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  very  fine  white  czys- 
tals  of  rhomboidal  riiape  will  form.  (Coio|it 
Rend,  xxiv.)     Pure. 

III.  (J.  L.  Lassaigne.)  Treat  a  aolalioQ  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  filer, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed  as  last    Psrc 

IV.  Diffuse  iodine  in  powder  through  distiiied 
water,  then  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  throngh  tbs 
liquid  ;  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  into  oxyges 
and  iodine  by  a  heat  of  about  450  to  500<*  F.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent ;  it  deto- 
nates with  inflammable  bodies  like  the  nitrates  aad 
chlorates ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  caBed 
loDATBs.  The  loDATB  OF  sooA  sbovo  alhided  ts 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  iodate  ef 
potassa.  Iodic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  moiphia 
and  sulphurous  acid.     (See  Iodate.) 

IODIDE.      Syn.    Ioourb.      loDorsBT.     Ht- 

DRIODATB.      loDIDUM  ;     loDURBTUM  ;      HnuUOMi^ 

{Lat.)     A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  base. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENig.  Syn.  Aunia 
loDiDUM.  Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Sablimed  me- 
tallic ansenic  1  gr. ;  pure  iodine  6  gn. ;  water  S 
drachms;  digest  together,  evaporate  by  a  geotto 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  solidify, 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  86^  F.  A  red 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained.     (See  p.  74.) 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OF. 
Prep.  (Waokenroder.)  Dissolve  the  inroduct  of 
the  above  process  in  water  6  oz. ;  every  diachoi  of 
which  will  contain  one-forty-eighth  gr.  of  metallic 
arsenic,  and  ^one-tenth  gr.  (nearly)  of  iodine. 

IODIDE  OF  CYANOGEN.  Prep.  (Mits- 
cherlich.)  Gently  heat  a  mixture  of  bicyanide  ol 
mercury,  iodine,  and  water,  in  a  retort,  when 
iodide  of  cyanogen  will  sublimto  and  collect  in  ibe 
neck  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  cryEtailiBe 
snow  or  needles.  It  volatilnes  at  100^  F^  and  k 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN.  Syn.  TBBioDrat 
OF  NiTROGBN.  A  dark  powder,  which  Hibsides 
when  iodine  is  put  into  liquor  of  anynonou  It 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently  mwie  by 
saturating  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  *852  witli  iodine,  ad- 
ding a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  agita^ 
the  mixture ;  water  must  now  be  added,  whea 
the  iodide  will  be  precipitated,  and  must  be  care- 
fully washed  with  cold  distilled  water.  *«*  It 
detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  and 
by  slight  pressure,  or  friction,  even  when  moat. 
It  should  only  be  prepared  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time. 

IODIDES  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  I 
(Protiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  7  parts ; 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture 
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Onnga  colored ;  melts  at  212^  ;  volatile,  and  de- 
eoinpoBAd  by  water. 
IL  {Seaquiodide,)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  12 

«;  as  last.  A  dark  gray  semi-cryBtalline  mass, 
I  at  84<>  F. 

IIL  (Periodide,)  Phosphoros  1  part ;  iodine 
SO  parts ;  as  last.  A  black  mass,  fusible  at  about 
115^  F.  All  the  above  yield  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphoroos  or  phosphoric  acid,  by  contact  with 
wtter. 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Sulphu^is 
loDiDUM.  Prep.  Iodine  4  parts ;  sulphur  1  part ; 
plaoe  the  mixture  in  a  loose-corked  flask,  immerse 
it  in  a  water  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  stir  it 
with  a  glass  rod,  then  place  in  the  cork,  remove 
the  baUi  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  two  cool 
together.  When  cold,  break  the  iodide  into 
pieces,  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  semi-crystalline, 
dirk  gray  mass,  resembling  antimony,  is  obtained. 

Remarks.  An  ointment  made  with  5  parts 
of  iodide  of  sulphur,  and  96  of  lard,  or  8  of  the 
iodide  and  144  of  Ian),  has  been  recommended  by 
Biett  in  tuberculoos  affections  of  the  skin.  Iodide 
of  ralphur  stains  the  skin  like  iodine,  and  is 
nadily  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  sub- 
Afflces. 

IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Syn.  Amyli  Io- 
9IDV1L  Prep.  (Dr.  Buchanan.)  Iodine  24  gra. ; 
water  q.  s. ;  triturate  ;  then  add  starch  ^  ;  again 
tritorate,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  uniform  color. 
One  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine. 

IODIDES,  DOUBLE.  Several  of  these  ccfm- 
poosds  have  been  described  by  Bonsdorff,  Boullay, 
and  Liebig,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  dis- 
iolTiiig  the  iodides  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
■om,  when  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  de- 
pnited  as  the  liquid  cools,  or  on  evaporation. 
They  possess  hot  little  interest  in  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

IODINE;  Sym  Iode,  (Ft.)  Iod,  {Ger.)  lomvu ; 
loDDiiuM ;  loDiNA,  {Latf  fh>m  utits,  violet  colored, 
on  account  of  the  color  of  its  vapor.)  A  chemical 
olement,  accidentally  discovered  in  1812,  by  De 
CoQrtois,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  at  Paris,  but 
was  fint  described  by  Clement,  in  1813,  and  its 
precise  nature  was  soon  afterwards  determined  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, bat  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
vegetable  family  algs.  It  is  principally  manu- 
^ored  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  mother  waters  of  kelp. 

Prep.  I.  Extract  all  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  by 
vater,  and  cr^'stallize  the  soda  by  evaporation  ;  to 
the  mother  lye  add  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  and  boil 
Ihe  liquid,  then  strain  it  to  separate  some  sulphur, 
nd  mix  the  filtered  liquor  with  as  much  manganese 
M  there  was  oil  of  vitriol  used :  on  applying  heat, 
the  iodine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  grayish  black 
icales,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  boiling  is  con- 
ducted in  a  leaden  vessel ;  and  a  cylindrical  leaden 
Mill,  with  a  very  short  head,  and  connected  with 
3  or  3  large  globular  glass  receivers,  is  used  for 
the  BQbliming  apparatus.  Care  must  be  takei^  to 
w«tch  the  process,  and  prevent  the  neck  of  the 
MI  becoming  choked  with  condensed  iodine. 

nf  WT 

I*  (Ure.)   Saturate  the  residual  liquor  of  the 


manufacture  of  soap  fh>m  kelp,  o(  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1-374,  heated  to  230^  F.,  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  cool,  decant 
the  clear,  strain,  and  to  every  12  fluid  ounces  add 
1000  grs.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  glass  globe,  or  matrass 
with  a  wide  neck,,  over  which  invert  another 
glass  globe,  and  apply  heat  with  a  charcoal 
chauffer ;  iodine  will  sublime  very  copiously,  and 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  as  soon  as 
warm  should  be  replaced  by  another;  and  the 
two  globes  thus  applied  in  succession,  as  long  as 
violet  vapor  arises.  It  may  be  washed  out  of  the 
globes  with  a  little  cold  water.  A  thin  disc  of 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  should  be 
placed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  matrass,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  acting  on  the  globular  re- 
ceiver. On  the  large  scale,  a  leaden  still,  as  be- 
fore described,  may  be  employed,  and  receivers  of 
stoneware  economically  substituted  for  glass  Mies. 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  made 
in  a  Wooden  or  stoneware  basin  or  trough.  Prod. 
12  oz.  yield  80  to  100  gis. 

III.  (Soubeirau.)  Add  a  mixed  solution  of  I 
part  of  sulphate  oi  copper  and  2^  parts  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  mother  liquors  of  the  soda 
works,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down;  the  precipitate  (diniodido  of  '*oDper)  must 
be  then  collected,  dried,  mixed  with  its  v  vn  weight 
of  finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort ;  dry  iodine 
will  pass  over.  By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  manganes^,  a  less  heat  is  required. 

Remarks.  The  top  of  the  leaden  still  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  iodine,  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  moveable  stopper,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  watched,  and  additions  of  manganese  or 
sulphuric  acid  made,  if  required.  To  render  it 
pure,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  resublimed  in  glass  or  stoneware. 

Prop.  Iodine  is  usually  met  with  under  the  form 
of  semicrystalline  lumps,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  in  micaceous,  friable  scales,  somewhat  resem- 
bling gunpowder.  It  haiT  a  grayish-black  color,  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  chlorine.  It  fuses  at  225^  ^.,  vo- 
latilizes slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boils  at 
347°,  and  when  mixed  with  water  rapidly  rises 
along  with  its  vapor  at  212®.  It  dissolves  in  7000 
parts  of  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
may  be  crystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  plates,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  it  in  hydiodic  acid. 
Iodine,  like  chlorine,  has  an  extensive  range  of 
afllnity ;  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms  com- 
pounds termed  Iodides^  Jodurefs,  or  Hydriodates ; 
and  It  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of  the 
iodides  are  used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  The  iodine  of  commerce  is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  commonly  contains  12 
to  205  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign  iodine,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  chlorine,  without  sub- 
sequent sublimation,  frequently  contains  ^th  water, 
has  a  leaden-gray  color,  and  a  sensible  odor  of 
chlorine.  Coal,  plumbago,  oxide  of  manganese, 
crude  antimony,  and  charcoal,  are  also  frequently 
mixed  with  it  Water  may  be  detected  by  the 
loss  of  weight  it  suffers  when  exposed  to  strong 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper, — 
chlorine^  by  the  odor,  and  the  other  subetaneet 
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mentioned  above,  by  digestion  in  ppiritB  of  wine, 
when  the  iodine  will  dinolve,  leaving  the  impuri- 
tiee  behind  Before  use  as  a  medicine,  "  it  must 
be  dried,  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air,  with 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it 
scarcely  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dry  bottle."  Pure 
iodine  "  is  entirely  vaporizable ;  39  gra.,  with^  gn. 
of  quicklime,  and  Jiij  of  water,  when  heated  short 
of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution,  which 
is  yellowish  or  brownish,  if  the  iodine  be  pure, 
but  colorless,  if  it  contains  more  than  S|  of  water, 
or  other  impurity."  (P.  £) 

Uses,  Dose,  ^c.  Iodine  is  chiefly  used  as  a  med- 
icine, and  a  chemical  test  Its  phyjsiological  ac- 
tion, when  applied  externally,  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
and,  when  swallowed  in  large  doses,  it  produces 
powerful  gastric  irritation.  In  small  doses,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  both  alterative  and  tonic,  rapidly  diffu- 
sinp;  itself  through  the  body,  and  exerting  a  stimu- 
latmg  action  on  the  organs  of  secretion.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  pro- 
duced diaphoresis  and  salivation.  It  exerts  a  pow- 
erful anti-aphrodisiac  action,  and  instances  are 
recorded  where  absorption  of  the  mammie  and 
teste  have  followed  its  exhibition.  (Hufeland's 
Journal.)  Dose,  J  gr.  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  in  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone,  being  usu- 
ally combined  with  the  lat^r  substance,  and  m 
fact  this  salt  is  now  generally  preferred  by  practi- 
tioners. Iodine,  in  medicinal  doses,  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
most  others  depending  on  an  imperfect  action  of 
the  absorbents,  or  accompanied  by  induration  or 
enlargement  of  individual  glands  or  organs : — In- 
ternally, In  bronchocele,  goitre^  Derbyshire  neck, 
scrofula,  ovarian  tumors,  enlargement  or  indu- 
ration of  the  lymphatic,  prostate,  and  parotid 
glands,  amenorrhoBa,  leucorrhaa,  diseases  of  the 
muco-genital  tissues,  phthisis,  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
dropsies,  hydrocele,  ^c. : — Extbrnaixy,  in  scrof- 
ula, numerous  skin  diseases,  (especially  the  scaly,) 
erysipelas,  diseased  joints,  chilblains,  bums, 
scalds,  t>arious  wounds,  to  cheek  ulceration,  to 
promote  absorption,  ^c.  It  is  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  solution,  or  tincture. 

Tests,  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by — 1. 
The  violet  color  of  its  vapor.— 2.  Striking  a  blue 
color  with  starch :  this  test  is  so  delicate  that  wa- 
ter containing  only  ^yj^Vmr  P*^  °^  iodine,  acquires 
a  perceptible  blue  tinge  on  the  addition  of  starch. 
(Stromcyer.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white 
precipitate  in  solutions  containing  iodine. — 4.  Chlo- 
ride of  palladium  causes  a  black,  flaky  precipftate  ; 
equal  in  sensibility  to  starch.  (M.  Bauman.) — 
5.  It  strikes  a  blue  color  with  opium  and  nar- 
ceine. 

Iodine  in  combination,  as  it  exists  in  iodic  acid 
and  the  iodates,  does  not  strike  a  blue  color  with 
starch,  without  the  addition  of  some  deoxydizing 
agent,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia ;  and  as  it 
exists  in  the  iodides,  not  until  the  base  is  saturated 
with  an  acid^  (as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,)  when 
iodine  being  set  free,  immediately  reacts  upon  the 
starch  An  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali  destroys 
the  action  of  the  test  By  mixing  the  liquid  con- 
taimng  the  k>dine  with  the  starch  and  sulphuric 


acid,  and  lightly  pouring  thereon  a  small  qimlift 
of  aqueous  chlorine,  a  very  visible  blae  zone  wm 
be  developed  at  the  line  of  contact  (BalanL) 

Solutions  containing  iodates  yield,  with  aitnli 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  ammonia; 
the  iodides,  under  the  same  circnmstanoes,  pw9 1 
pale  yellowish  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sflvsr, 
scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  a  bright  yellow  3m 
with  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  a  scarlet  one  with  ft»> 
chloride  of  mercury.  The  iodates  deflacrate  whn 
thrown  on  burning  coab,  bnt  the  iodides  do  met 
The  iodates  may  also  be  tested  as  iodides,  by  fint 
heating  them  to  redness,  by  which  they  lose  their 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  iodides. 

IODINE,  CHLORIDES  OF.  When  iky 
chlorine  b  passed  over  diy  iodine,  at  common  tem- 
peratures, heat  is  evolved,  and  a  solid  chloride  rs- 
sults.  It  is  orange-yellow  when  the  iodine  is  fully 
saturated,  and  reddish  orange  when  the  iodine  ii 
in  excess.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  is  volatile,  and 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  coloriese  solntkn, 
which  exhibits  acid  properties.  It  is  the  chlorisik 
acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  protochlcride  of  isdim 
is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  hold- 
ing iodine  in  suspension,  and  the  perekloride  by 
repeatedly  distilling  the  protochlcride,  or  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  latter  a  strong  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  latter  is  also  called  the 
terchloride. 

lODOSALICULIC  ACID.  A  dark  browa 
fusible  mass,  obtained  by  distilluig  a  mixturs  ei 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloro-saliculic  acid ;  sr 
by  dissolving  iodine  in  saliculic  acid. 

lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  Prep.  Dnp 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  so- 
lution of  iodic  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  ialk 
When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is  deeon- 
posed,  but  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  gradually 
applied,  it  melts^  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  riioiB- 
holds  as  it  coola  In  a  similar  manner  maybe 
formed  iodo-phosphoric  and  iodonitric  acids.  All 
these  act  with  great  energy  on  the  metals,  and 
dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

lODOUS  ACID.  Prep,  (Se'hientinL)  Chlo- 
rate  of  potassa  and  iodine,  equal  parts ;  tritorats 
together,  until  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  yelloir 
mass ;  then  heat  the  mixture  over  a  ^irit-lamp,  ia 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  spacious  receiver, 
until  vapors  cease  to  arise.  The  oily  liquid  in  the 
receiver  is  the  iodous  acid. 

II.  (PleischL)  Chlorate  of  potash  3  parts; 
iodine  1  part ;  as  last 

Remarks.  Iodous  acid,  or  oxide  of  iodine,  red- 
dens test  papers,  is  volatile  at  1 12°  F.,  and  freely 
disrolves  iodine.  Little  is  known  respecting  its 
precise  composition.     (See  Iodic  Acid.) 

lODURETED  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassinnk 
Various  strengths  are  employed  by  different  aa- 
thorities.     (See  SoLurioNa) 

IRIDIUM.  (From  Iris,  the  rainbow,  becaose 
of  the  variety  of  colon  exhibited  by  its  solutiouB.) 
A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803,  sod 
by  Tcnnant  in  1804,  in  the  black  powder  leifl  ia 
dissolving  platina.  It  is  obtained  in  combiaatioa 
with  osmium. 

Frep.  (Wollaston.)  Reduce  the  pulverulent 
residue  of  the  ores  of  platina  to  fine  powder,  nkog 
with  ^  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  heat  the  mixtm 
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to  fodnesB  in  a  silFor  crucible,  until  reduced  to  a 
pQfty  state,  and  the  odor  of  oxide  of  osmium  be- 
eomes  perceptible;  cool,  powder,  agrjtate  with  the 
gmallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  place  the  solu- 
tion iu  a  retort,  acidulate  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  distil  rapidly 
into  a  clean  receiver,  as  long  as  fames  of  osmic 
§cid  pass  over  and  condense  as  a  white  crust  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  afterwards  liquefying,  and 
«nkiug  beneath  the  water,  foriping  a  flattened 
^obiiie.  By  solution  in  water,  agitation  with  mer- 
:ary,  and  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  osmium  is 
(btained  as  a  black  porous  powder,  which  exhibits 
A  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed.  The  undissolved 
portion  must  now  be  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  any  metal  but  gold  or 
platinum,  when  the  iridium  will  be  precipitated. 

Prop.t  ^c.  Brittle,  pulverulent,  and  when  poU 
idled,  resembling  platinum.  It  b  the  heaviest, 
hardest,  most  infusible,  indestructive,  and  least  af- 
fected by  acids,  of  all  the  jnetals.  With  chlorine, 
iridium  forms  four  compounds : — ^the  protochhride, 
formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  powdered 
iridium,  heated  to  a  dull  red,  or  by  digesting  the 
bydrated  protoxide  in  muriatic  acid ; — the  ee^qui- 
ckl(n'ide,  by  calcining  iridium  with  nitre,  digesting 
in  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid; — the  bichloride,  by  digesting 
the  sesqiiichloride  in  hot  nitro-muriatic  acid  ; — the 
tercJUoride,  obtained  as  a  double  chloride  of  potas- 
anrn.  With  oxygen,  iridium  forms  a  protoxide, 
tetquioxide,  and  teroxide,  each  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  corre- 
ipondinfiT  chloride  with  an  alkali. 

IRIDIOCHLORIDES.  Double  salts,  formed 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  with  other  chlorides. 
Some  of  them  are  crystallizable  and  soluble. 

IRON.  Syn.YEKRVM,{Lat.)  FER,(Fr.)  Eisen, 
(Ger.)  Ferro,  (//.)  Ferro,  (Port.)  Hierro,  (Sp,) 
Jerjt,  {Dan,  ^  Swed,)  Iizbn,  {Dut)  Mars, 
(Alch.)  The  early  history  of  iron  is  lost  in  its  an- 
tiquity. It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
medicine  upwards  of  3200  years  ago.  As  a  reme- 
dial ageut,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  acts  as  a 
H^nial  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  generally  proves 
beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic  debility,  unaccompa- 
nied with  organic  congestion  or  inflammation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  protoxide  or  its  salts  should  alone 
be  employed,  as  the  peroxide  and  its  salts  act,  al- 
most universally,  as  irritant  stimulants,  occasioning 
beartbum,  febrile  symptoms,  and  accelerated  pube. 
The  powers  of  the  protocarbonate,  as  it  exists  in 
mineral  waters,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  appears  to  be  the  form  most  congenial 
to  the  human  body ;  and  from  its  state  of  dilution, 
"is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  speedily 
imparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  wan  countenance." 
Iron  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
stes of  the  materia  medica,  and  appeara,  from  the 
antiquity  of  its  introduction  mto  medicine,  and  the 
number  of  its  preparations,  to  have  been  deserved- 
ly appreciated.  It  bears  the  recommendation  of 
opwardfl  of  3000  years  upon  its  brow,  and  surely  a 
medicine  that  hath  withstood  such  vicissitudes, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  virtue, 

*Prep.  Iron  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  sc^e. 
In  Sweden  it  is  extracted  from  magnetic  iron,  and 
micaceous  iron  ore ;  and  in  England,  principally 
from  clay  iron  ore.    It  is  obtained  by  smelting  the 
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ore  along  with  coke  and  a  flux,  (either  limestont 
or  clay.)  The  crude  iron  thus  obtained  is  run  into 
moulds,  and  then  constitutes  cast  iron  or  no 
IRON,  (ferrvm  fuaum,)  By  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  reflning,  (pnddling,  welding,)  it  is  convert- 
ed into  SOFT  IRON  or  waouobt  laim,  {ferrum  eU" 
sum,) 

Prop,  4r  Uses,  The  properties  and  uses  of  iron 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Its  ap- 
plications in  almost  every  branch  of  human  indus- 
try, are  almost  infinite.  It  is  remarkably  ductile, 
and  possesses  great  tenacity,  but  it  is  less  mallea- 
ble than  many  of  the  other  metab.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
7-78a  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  of  the  malleable  and 
ductile  metals,  and  when  combined  with  carbon 
or  silica,  (steel,)  admits  of  being  tempered  to  al- 
most any  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  Iron- 
filings,  (Jerri  limaturmj)  iron-turninos,  (ferri 
ratrtentay  ferri  scobs,)  and  iron-wire,  (ferri 
filum^)  are  the  forms  under  whioc..  :-^n  is  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopceias.  The  last  is  only  used  in 
preparations,  but  the  otheiB  are  also  taken.  Dose, 
Of  the  filings  5  to  10  grs.,  in  chlorosis,  &c.  For 
medical  purposes,  iron-filings  and  turnings  should 
be  purified  by  washing,  drying,  and  separating 
them  from  particles  of  copper  and  other  metals,  by 
laying  a  sieve  over  them,  and  drawing  them 
through  it  with  a  magnet 

Tests,  1.  Metallic  uron  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net 2.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  3.  Its 
oxides  aro  also  soluble  in  the  acicb.  4.  The  soln- 
tions  of  iron  (ferruginous  salts)  yield  a  greenish 
white  precipitate,  subsequently  turning  red  or 
brown,  when  treated  with  alkalis.  5.  Anrochlo- 
ride  of  sodium  gives  a  purple  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  the  protoealts  of  iron,  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash  a  blue  one.  6.  Prussiate  of  potash,  under 
like  ciroumstances,  gives  a  pale  blue  one,  or  a  full 
blue,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed The  protosalts  lAay  thus  be  all  converted  into 
persalts,  and  tested  accordingly.  7.  The  penalts 
of  iron  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  but  are  unaflected  by  the  rod  prus- 
siate ;  sulphocyanic  and  meconic  acids  strike  a 
red  color ;  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  infusion  or 
tincture  of  galls,  a  bluish  black;  succinate  and 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  a  yellowish  one ;  citric  acid 
or  a  citrate,  a  pale  red  color,  (transparent)  8. 
Cochineal  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  then  di- 
gested in  water,  (or  very  weak  spirit,)  gives  a  so- 
lution which  is  colored  violet  by  the  protosaltb  of 
iron.  (Kastner.)  9.  Hydroeulphuret  of  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  10.  Fhoq>hate  of  soda 
precipitates  the  persalts  white,  and  the  protosalts 
blue. 

IRON,  ACETATE  OF.  Acbtatb  db  «», 
(fV.)  Acbtato  di  Ferro,  (Ital.)  Ferri  ace- 
tas,  (Lat.)  Prep,  I.  (P.  D.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron 
1  part;  acetic  acid  6  parts;  digest  3  days  and 
filter.  Tonic  Dose.  10  to  25  drops  in  water  or 
wine.  This  preparation  is  a  mixture  of  the  proto* 
and  per-acetate  of  iron. 

II.  (Pyrolignite  of  iron.  Iron  liquor.  Pff'* 
acetate  of  trim.)  Prep,  a.  (Prof.  Runge.)  Eight 
suitable  vessels  are  arranged  one  above  anot^r, 
like  a  stairoase,  so  that  the  top  of  the  upper  ons 
may  rest  over  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and 
so  on  of  the  otbeis  to  the  bottom  one.    The  eight 
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)l8  are  now  filled  with  old  scrape  of  iron,  and 
the  upper  one  with  pyroligueoua  acid ;  after  half 
an  hour  this  is  drawn  off  into  the  vessel  next  be- 
low  it,  und  this  again,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  thirdt  and  so  on  until  the  last 
is  emptied.  The  acid  is  now  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  thus  becomes  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  in  a  leas  time  than  by  any  other  means,  except 
the  following: —  ' 

b.  (Dr.  Winterfield.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylindere,  resembling  those 
used  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar ;  the 
space  between  the  two  perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 
through  thera,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-Blatt  f.  Sachsen.)  ' 

c.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
vr  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  is  ob- 
tained. When  the  deposite  of  tar  on  the  iron 
hiudeni  the  solution,  it  may  be  burnt  off. 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  b 
formed ;  decant. 

III.  (Protacetate.)  Dissolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
or  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys- 
tals. 

IV.  (Seaquiacetate.  Peraeetate.)  Dissolve  hy- 
dratcd  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uncrystallizable. 

Remarks.  All  the  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materials,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep,  I.  {Protar^ 
§eniie.  Ferri  arseniae.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  arsenite  of 
soda  or  ammonia;  wash  and  dry.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicbe  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  {Perarsemte,  Setquiarsenite.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peraeetate  of  iron  with  araenite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
arsenite. 

Remarkt.  The  arseniatea  of  the  iron  may  be 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  arseniate  of 
sodaVir  ammonia. 

IRON,  ALBUMINATE.  Prep,  I.  (Las- 
saigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potassa  in  solution. 

II.  (Cooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  egg,  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  ly^^ter,  and  filtered. 

Remarks.  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  tbb  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Laasaigue 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteemed  of , 
onr  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn, 


Ferro-chloride  or  Ammonia.  Ammoniated  Imuosl 
Ens  Veneris  Boylei.  Ens  Martis,  (P.  L.  1720.) 
Flores  martiales,  (P.L.  1775.)  Fbrrum  ammo- 
niacalr,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ferrum'  ammoniatlv,  (?. 
L.  1809  and  1824)  Ferri  ammonio-chloriduii, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Flores  Saus  Amuoniaci  maxtia- 
Lis.  Murias  Ferri  et  Ajimonijl  Prep.  L  (P. 
Ij.)  Seaquioxide  of  iron  ^ij;  muriatic  acid  )  pint; 
digest  in  a  proper  vessel  in  a  sand-bath  for  2  hoozs, 
then  add  sal  ammonia  lb.  iias,  disBolved  in  water  3 
pints ;  filler,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  reduce  ths 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orange-colored  crystal- 
line grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  <tf 
colcother  or  rust  of  iron,  sublime  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  fresb 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  well  col- 
ored.    Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarks.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  "  is  totally 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potassa  add- 
ed to  the  solution  throws  down  sesquiv.xjde  of  inm, 
and  when  added  in  excess,  evolves  a..nmoiua." 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperieoL 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.  in  glandular  swellings,  c^Ktmc- 
tions,  &.C. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Sym 
Ai kin's  Ammonio-tartrate  op  Iron.  Taxtratb 
or  Iron  and  Ammonia.  Ferro-tartratb  of  Am- 
monia. Ammonia  Fbrro-tartras,  Slc  Prep. 
Tartaric  acid  1  part;  iron  filings  3  parts;  digvst 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely 
cover  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  days,  observing  to 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  jUst  enough  water  to 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  freely ;  then  add 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirring; 
dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the  undissolved 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness ;  redissolve  in  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evaporate 
to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  rirnp, 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plates  of  ^aas, 
or  on  earthenware  dishes,  and  dned  in  a  stove- 
room,  as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarks.  Glossy,  brittle  lamellss,  or  irregular 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweets^  and 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  re-solutioii 
and  evaporation  its  s\veetness  is  increased,  prob- 
ably from  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  acid  into 
sngar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  given  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  ex- 
cept the  anmonio-citrato.  (Aikin,  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF.  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  a 
salt  of  iron  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON,  BRONZING  OF.  (See  Browniko  or 
Gun  Barrels,  and  Bronzing.) 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri 
Carbonab.  This  preparation  is  found  in  a  crys- 
tallized state  in  the  mineral  called  Spathose  rrra* 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep.  Precipitate  protosulphate  of  iron  by  adjr 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  wash  the 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  oat  of  contact 
with  the  air.  On  the  slightest  exposure  it  is  ccm- 
verted  into  sesquioside  of  iron. 
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IRON,    CARBONATE,    (SACCHARINE.) 

Syn.  Kulukk's  Fbrrum  carbonicum  aacchara- 
TDX.  Fkrri  Carbonas  8ACC1IARATUM.  Prep,  (P. 
£.)  Sulphate  of  iron  Jiv ;  carbonate  of  soda  Jv ; 
d'uBolve  each  separately  in  water  1  quart,  mix  the 
lolutions,  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash  it  with 
cold  water,  drain  on  a  cloth,  squeeze  out  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible,  and  add  powdered  lump 
mgar  |fij  ;  mix  and  dry  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  130^  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
peiformed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  sweet-tasted 
greenish  mass  or  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate  of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cha- 
lybeates.  Doae,  5  to  10  gn.  When  pure  it  should 
be  "easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
fwreaoence."  (P.  E.) 

IRON,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Ferri  Ciilo- 
RiDUX.  Prep.  I.  (Protochloride.)  Dtssolve  iron 
filings  or  scales  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and 
crystallize.     Soluble,  green  crystals. 

II.  {Perekloride.  Se»quickloride.)  DissoWe 
Msquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  eyapo- 
rate  to  tlie  consbtence  of  a  sirup,  and  crystallize. 
Red  crystals. 

Remarks.  Neither  of  the  preceding  is  abso- 
lately  pure ;  but  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  iron  heated  to  redness,  a  pure  white 
cr}*8talline  protochloridb  of  iron  is  obtained ; 
and  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pare  perciiloridk  op  irom  is  formed.  The  proto- 
chloride  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  the 
ferehloride  is  dissipated  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
312°  F.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  deliquescent     (See  Tinct.  op 

SUQCICHLORIDB  OF  IrON.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protiodide 
of  Iron.  Iodide  of  do.  lodurei  of  do.  Ferri 
hdidum,  P.  L.  Ferri  loduretum.)  a.  (P.  L.) 
Iodine  5tJ  ;  iron  filings  Jij  ;  water  4^  pints ;  mix, 
boil  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  pale 
green,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  in  an  iron  vessel, 
at  212°,  todr}*neflB. 

h.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orders  the  solu- 
tion not  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  ^,  with- 
out removing  the  excess  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  into  a  basin, 
wbich  roust  be  surrounded  with  12  times  ita  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
mall  space  not  communicating  with  the  general 
atmosphere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  press,  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
inn  most  be  put  ijito  small  dry-stoppered  vials. 
Product  excellent. 

Remarke.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
ttid  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  IB  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There 
ie  in  reality  very  little  difficulty  in  the  process* 
As  floon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  npt  used  the  combination  ia  soon  com- 
looted,  and  the  liquor  merely  requires  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212^.  This  is  most  cheaply 
ud  easily  performed  by  employing  a  glass  flask, 
with  a  thin  broad  bottom  and  a  narrow  mouth,  by 


which  means  the  evolved  steam  will  exclude  ail 
ftom  the  vessel.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formula  with  excellent  results: — Iodine  18  oz. ; 
iron  wire  or  filings  6  or  7  oz. ;  water  about  1 
quart ;  mix  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jug,  agitato 
with  an  iron  rod,  (cautiously ;)  when  the  temper- 
attire  of  the  liquid  will  rise  considerably,  and  the 
combination  be  completed  in  20  or  30  minutes, 
without  the  application  of  external  heat.  When 
the  liquor  assumes  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  already  in  the  flask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  or  a  rose  gas  jet,  (preferably  the 
former,)  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  remove  the  flask 
into  a  water-bath  containing  }  salt  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  observing  not  to  stir  the  mass  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  process.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
uncombined  water  may  be  known  to  bo  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece 
of  cold  glass  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask ;  a 
piece  of  moistened  starch  paper  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  be  evolved ;  should  such  be  the  case,  the 
heat  should  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  completed,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  up  by  laying  a  piece  of  sheet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  flat  weight ; 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  into 
dry  and  warm  stoppered  wide-mouth  glass  vials, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppers  dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "  evolves  violet  vapors  by  heat, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  and  from  tliis 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  vessel, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  b  very  soon  precipitated ;  but 
with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-stoppered  vessel."  (P.  L.)  "  En- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a 
greenish  solution."  (P.  E.)  Its  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.   (A.  J.  C.) 

Dose.  1  to  3  grs.  or  more.  It  is  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  and  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
afiections. 

II.  {Periodide.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
protiodide  of  iron  to  the  air ;  or  digest  iodine  in  ex- 
cess on  iron  under  water,  gently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatile  red  compound, 
Bolubltf  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syn.  Protolactatb  of 
Iron.  Ferri  lactab.  Prep.  I.  (Rassman.)  Boil 
iron  filings  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  filter  whOe  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
solution  cools,  crystals  will  be  deposited,  and  these 
must  bo  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  dried.  The  mother-liquor  di- 
gested as  before  with  f^esh  iron  will  yield  more 
crystals.    (Buchner's  Rep.) 

II.  (Pagenstecher.)  Lactate  of  luno  prepared 
from  sour  milk  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  tiU  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate; the  liquid  is  now  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  6  times  its  weight  of 
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rine  gas,  exhibited  by  adding  5  or  6  dtapa  of 
aqueous  bhlorine  to  the  water  (tepid)  of  the  in- 
halerj  which  should  be  of  glaas.  Employed  in 
France  for  phthisisi  but  seldom  used  in  England. 
4.  Vapor  of  iodine,  administered  aa  the  last,  and 
occasionally  used  in  phthisis.  5.  Oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen gases,  alone  or  diluted  with  air,  employed 
in  asthma  and  phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  mouth -piece.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  m- 
trous  oxide,  occasionally  used  aa  the  last  m 
phthisis. 

INJECTION.  Sym  Injeotio,  {Lat.,  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  Liquid  medicines  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  ,rectum  are 
commonly  called  clysters,  or  enemata,  (See 
Enema.)  The  following  are  the  principal  injec- 
tions employed  m  medic^  practice  at  the  present 
day : — 

INJECTION  FOR  DEAFNESS.  8yn.  In- 
jECTio  ACouBTiCA.  Prep.  I.  Ox  gall  3  dr., ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  1  dr. ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds  or  oliTres  2  oz. ;  oU  of  amber 
30  drops ;  tincture  of  castor  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  cam- 
phor ^  dr. ;  laudanum  3  drops ;  mix. 

INJECTION,  LITHONTRIPTIC.  Syn. 
Inj.  lithontriptica.  Prep,  (Chevallier.)  Car- 
bonate of  soda  3j ;  Castile  soap  f  ij ;  water  f  Jxij ; 
disBolve.    For  calculus. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA.      Syn,   Inj.  Amhonije  acbtatib.     Prep. 

(P.  C.)     Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jj ;  water 

5...       . 
uj ;  mix. 

INJECTION  OF  ALUM.  Syn.  Inj.  Alu- 
MINIS.  Prep.  I.  (Collier)  a.  Alum  18  grs. ;  rose- 
water  f  Jvj ;  for  the  urothnL — b.  Alum  3iij ;  wa- 
ter 1  quart ;  for  the  vagina. 

II.  (Brande.)  Compound  liquor  of  alum  3yj ; 
water  f^yisa;  mucilage  ^ss. 

III.  (P.  C.)  Alum  4  grs. ;  rose-water  Jiv.  All 
the  above  are  astringent 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Sym  Inj. 
AMMONiiB.  Prep.  (Lavaca.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
8  to  12  drops ;  milk  Jij ;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
emollient 

INJECTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  Inj.  Hydrargyri  Bichloridi.  Inj. 
CoRRosivi  Sublimati.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive 
flulimate  8  to  12  grs. ;  water  1  quart. 

II.  (P.  H.)  To  the  last  add  wine  of  opium  f  g. 

III.  Corrosive  sublimate  5  grs.;  rose-water  2 
oz.  Used  to  promote  a  healthy  action,  and  to 
prevent  infection. 

INJECTION  OF  CALOMEL  Syn.  Inj. 
"Calomelanob.  Prep.  (P.  ^  C)  Calomel  Sas ; 
quince  mucilage  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Inj. 
Chlorinata.  Prep.  Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda 
3j  ;  water  Jij.  As  above. 

INJECTION  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Inj 
CopaibjS.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij ; 
mucilage  f  ss ;  lime  water  Jiv ;  make  an  emulsion. 
Used  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
arethra  and  vagina. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  COPPER. 
Syn.  Inj.  Cutri  acetatib.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Ver- 
digris 10  grs. ;  oil  of  ahnonds  Jiv ;  triturate  until 
diffiolved,  then  stram. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF.  LEAD. 


i9yfi.    Inj.    Pu7mbi   ACrrATUk    Prep.    (CoUiat) 
Sugar  of  lead  40  gn. ;  nM-water  f  vii). 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONiATED    COP 
PER.    Syn.  Inj.  Cupei  ammoitiati.    Inj.  Curv 
AMMONio-BOLPHATis.    Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)    liquor  d 
ammonio-sulphate  of  copper  20  drops ;  roB»-walar 
Jiv. 

II.  (Swediaur.)  Ammomo-tulphata  of  copper  5 
grs. ;  rose-water  Jviij. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PER.  Syn.  Inj.  Cupii  suLPHATia  Prep.  Sol- 
phate  of  copper  5  gn. ;  roao- water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PER,  (COMPOUND.)  Prep.  To  the  last  add 
solution  of  tdiacetate  of  lead  20  drops.  The  above 
cupreous  injections  are  all  s.'vldiy  deteigent  asd 
escharotic. 

INJECTION  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Imj.  Cu- 
BEBJL  P^^P'  Cubebs,  in  powder,  ^  ;  extract  ef 
belladonna  3j  ;  boiling  water  f  Jxvj  ;  infuae  in  a 
covered  vowel,  and  strain.  In  diaeaaea  of  the 
mucous  membranes.    Irritant  and  narootic 

INJECTipN  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Inj.  Pi/nn. 
Prep.  Liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  Sas ;  roae-watcf 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD  AND  OPIUM. 
Syn.  Inj.  Plumbi  ohata.  Prep.  (Wendt) 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium  1}  gr. ;  mucilage  Sij; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  4  drops;  water }ij 
The  above  are  cooling,  sedative,  and  anodyne. 

INJECTION  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Im 
Hydrargyri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Quicksilver  ^; 
gum  JisB ;  rob  till  combined,  then  add  water  Jisa 

II.  (E.  H.)  Quicksilver  and  balsam  of  copaiba, 
of  each  3iv ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  rose-water  }  a  pint 

\n  l&st 

INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA.  Syn.  Inj. 
MoRPHiJB.  Prep.  (Brera.)  Morphia  2  gn.^  ail 
of  ahnonds  Jj ;  dissolve.    Anodyne  and  emoUieiiL 

INJECTION  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Inj.  Acidi  muriatici.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Muriatie 
acid  8  drops ;  water  %iv. 

INJECTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn.  Inj.  Arqenti  niteatis.  Prep.  L  (Collier.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  2  grs. ;  rose-water  1  oz. ;  dissolvB. 

II.  (Jewell.)  Nitrate  of  silver  12  gts. ;  distilled 
water  fjvj.    For  fistulous  sores. 

INJECTION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Syn. 
Inj.  Oleosa.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  almonds  mw; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  8  drops ;  mix.  Emol- 
lient and  sedative. 

INJECTION  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Iw.  Oitata. 
Preo.  I.  (P.  C.)  Laudanum  40  drops ;  water  ^. 

II.  (fV.  H.)  Wme  of  opium  3j ;  barley  water  I 
pint    Anodyne. 

INJECTION  OF  TANNIN,  Syn.  Iw. 
Tanninl  Inj.  Acidi  Tannioi.  Prep.  (Richard.) 
Tannin  3j ;  water  Jviij  ;  disBolve.    Astringent 

INJECTION  OF  TEA.  Syn.  Inj.  The* 
Prep  (P.  C.)  Green  tea  3j ;  boiling  water  fvijj ; 
infuse.    Astringent ;  frequently  used  in  floor  idbu 

INJECTION  OF  TURPENTINE.  Sym 
Inj.  Terebinthinjl  Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Olive  oil 
f  Jxij  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  Jiss.    Vermifiiffe. 

INJECTION  OF  WINE.  Syn.  Inj.  Vwi 
Prep.  (Earle.)  Red  wine  ^xij;  water  Jiv;  mix 
Astringent ;  in  hydrocele. 

INJECTION  OF  WHITELEAD.  Syn^ 
Inj.  CfiRUMUi  gomt.    Prep.  (P.  C.)    Cempmai 
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■Bwder  of  carbonate  of  lead  9j ;  sulphate  of  zinc 
ign. ;  rose-water  Jhr. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
8^n.  Inj.  ZiNCi  ACBTATis.  Prep.  Sulphate  of 
line  3j ;  acetate  of  lead  3iy ;  water  1  pint ;  mixi 
and  filter. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
Syn.  Inj.  Zinci  sulphatis.  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Sul« 
pbate  of  zinc  4  to  10  gn. ;  water  f  Jiv. 

INK.  Syn.  WuriNa  Fumo,  Atramentum, 
{Lai.)  Encre,  (Fr.)  Tints,  (Oer.)  Colored  liquid 
employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink  is  made  of 
Tuioos  substances  and  colon,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  :-^ 

INK,  5LACK.  Prep,  L  Bruised  Aleppo  nut- 
galls  12  lbs. ;  water  6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  yes- 
nl  for  1  hoar,  adding  water  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  lost  by  evaporation ;  strain  and  again  boil 
the  galls  with  water  4  gallons,  for  ^  an  hour,  strain 
off  tiie  liquor  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water  2^ 
gallons,  and  strain ;  mix  the  several  liquors,  and 
while  still  hot  add  green  copperas,  coaraely  pow- 
dned|  4  lbs. ;  gum  arabic  bruised  sqaall  3  J  lbs. ; 
agitate  until  dissolved,  and  after  defecation,  strain 
thrragh  a  hair  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up 
caak  for  ose.  Product  12  gallobs,  very  fine  and 
dnraUe. 

IL  Campeachy  logwood  chips  ■  3  lbs. ;  bruised 
galb  9  lbs. ;  boil  ia  water  as  above,  and  to  the 
mixed  liquors  add  gum  arabic  and  green  copperas, 
of  each  4  lbs. ;  to  produce  16^  galls,  of  ink.  Qual' 
ity.    Very  good. 

III.  (Lewis.)  Bruised  galls,  3  lbs.;  gum  and 
aolphate  of  iron,  of  each  1  lb. ;  vinegar  1  gall. ; 
water  2  galls. ;  macerate  With,  frequent  notation 
for  14  daya    To  produce  3  galls.    Fine  quality. 

IV.  (M.  Ribaucourt)  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  log- 
wood,  in  thin  chips^  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
}lb.;  gum  6  oz.;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sugar 
eandy,  of  each  1  oz.  Boil  the  galls  and  logwood 
in  2^  galls,  of  water  for  1  hour,  or  until  reduced 
to  one  half,  strain,  add  tlie  other  ingredients,  and 
■tir  until  difBolved,  then  decant  and  preserve  in 
atone  or  glass  bottles,  well  corked.    Full  eol<Nred. 

V.  (M.  Desormaaux,  jun.)  Logwood  chips  4 
ol;  water  6  quarts;  boil  1  hour  and  strain  5 
qaailB ;  add  bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  sulphate  of  iron 
calcined  to  whiteness  4  oz« ;  brown  sugar  3  02. ; 
gam  6  oz. ;  acetate  of  CQpper  \  oz. ;  agitate  twice 
ft  day  for  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the  dear,  bottle 
ud  cork  up  for  use. 

VL  Bruised  galls  2  lbs. ;  logrwood,  green  cop- 
peras, and  gum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  water  6  gallons ; 
hoil  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  the  water  for 
1^  houn,  and  strain  5  galls.     Good,  but  not  fine. 

VIL  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  logwood  3  lbs. ;  com«> 
mon  gum  }  lb. ;  green  copperas  ^  lb. ;  water  5 
gallons ;  boil.    Common,  but  fit  for  ordinary  por- 

pOKS. 

VIL  (Pa/enl.)  Logwood  shavings  and  powdered 
KBlb}  of  each  2  lbs. ;  green  vitriol  1  lb. ;  gimi  ^  lb. ; 
pomegranate  bark  i  lb.;  water  1  gallon;  iufbse 
U  days,  with  frequent  agiUUon. 

yilL  {AHatic.)  The  same  as  the  last  Both 
*rite  pale,  but  turn  very  black  by  kee^g,  and 
oow  well  from  the  pen. 

IX.  {Used  in  the  Prerogative  Office,)  Braised 
K^Us  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic  6  oz. ;  alnm  3  oz. ;  green 
v^lnol  7  oz. ;  kmo  3  oz. ;  logwood  raspings  or  saw- 


dust  4  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ;  maceraie  as  last  Saia 
to  write  well  on  parchment. 

X.  (Japan.)  This  is  a  black  and  glossy  kind  oC 
ink,  ^hich  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  the 
above  receipts  by  calcining  the  copperas  until  whits 
or  yellow,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder)  with  a 
little  nitric  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  decoctiouj 
(preferably  the  former,)  by  which  the  ink  is  ren- 
dered of  a  full  black  as  soon  as  made.  The  glossi* 
nesB  is  given  by  using  more  gum.  Flows  leas 
easily  from  the  pen,  and  is  less  durable  than  ink 
that  writes  paler  and  afterwards  turns  black. 

%X.  {Exchequer.)  Bruised  galls  40  lbs. ;  gum 
10  lbs. ;  green  sulphate  of  iron  9  lbs. ;  soft  water 
45  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation.  **  This  ink  will  endure  for  centu- 
ries." 

Remarko.  The  ink  prepared  by  the  fint  formula 
ia  the  most  durable,  and  will  bear  dilution  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  still  be  equal 
to  Ihe  ordinary  ink  of  the  shops.  I  have  writing 
by  me  that  was  executed  with  this  kind  of  ink  up- 
wards of  50  years  ago,  which  still  possesses  a  good 
color.  The  respective  qualities  of  the  others  are 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  each. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  experiments  on 
the  prisparation  of  black  ink,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  u^n  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  galls,  by  which  an  excess 
of  coloring  matter,  which  Is  necessary  for  the  du- 
rabiHty  of  the  black,  is  preserved  in  the  liquid. 
Gum,  by  shielding  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the  color,  but  if  much  is 
employed,  the  ink  flows  languidly  fromauill  pens, 
and  scarcely  at  alt  from  oteel  pens.  The  latter 
requiie  a  very  limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar 
increases  the  flowing  property  of  ink,  but  makes  it 
dry  more  slowly,  and  frequently  passes  into  vine- 
gar, when  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  pen.  Vinegur, 
for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calculated  for  the  men- 
struum. 

The  addition  of  a  few  bruised  cloves,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves ;  or  still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creo- 
sote, will  e^ctually  prevent  any  tendency  to 
mouldineoo  in  ink.  The  best  blue  galls  should 
alone  be  employed  in  making  ink. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak  bark,  are  frequently 
substituted  for  galls  in  the  preparation  of  common 
ink.  When  such  is  the  case,  only  about  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should 
be  employed. 

The  most  permanent  (tanno-gallate)  inks  are 
those  which  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron,  at  the  minimum  of  oxidizement,  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  minute  suspension,  by  which  means, 
not  only  does  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  flow 
from  the  pen  on.  to  a  given  space,  but  it  also  sinks 
into  the  substance  of  Uie  paper,  by  which  the  stain 
is  rendered  more  permanent  and  leas  easily  re- 
morved  by  attrition.  Such  inks  are  uniformly  pale 
until  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days«  when  they 
acquire  their  full  color.  When  tho  iron  is  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidizement,  as  is  the  case  when  caU 
cined  copperas  is  employed,  the  ink  writes  of  a  full 
black  at  first,  but  from  its  coloring  matter  being 
merely  a  suspended  precipitate,  it  rests  upon  thi 
surface  of  the  paper  without  sinking  into  it,  and 
may  consequently  be  more  easily  erued  than  the 
former.    Its  Uack  eolor  is  also  more  liable  to  fado 
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pie-spiked  willow  herb,  sweetbricr,  cherry  tree, 
sloe,  all  of  which  are  used  for  tea,  either  singly 
or  mixed.  In  foreigii  countries  a  variety  of  plants 
are  used  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

TEARS  OF  THE  WIDOW  OF  MALA- 
BAR. Prep.  Plain  spirit  at  18°  B.  5  quarts; 
cruised  cloves  }  oz. ;  bruised  mace  48  gns. ;  digest 
in  a  corked  carboy  for  a  week,  add  burnt  sugar  to 
impart  a  slight  color,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  4^ 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water  \ 
gallon  :  some  add  2  or  3  oz.  of  orange-flowe**  wa- 
ter.    A  pleasant  liquor. 

TEETH,  (THE.)  An  object  veiy  subservient 
to  health,  and  which  merits  due  attention,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth ;  the  oiU'e  of  which,  consider- 
ing their  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  di- 
gestion, is,  in  general,  far  from  being  sufiiciently 
cultivated.  Very  few  penons,  comparatively,  wash 
their  mduths  in  the  morning,  which  ought  always 
to  be  done.  Indeed,  this  ought  to  be  practised  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where  either  anii^al 
food  or  vegetables  are  eaten  ;  for  the  former  itf  apt 
to  leave  behind  it  a  rancid  acrimony,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  acidity,  both  of  theo)  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
Washing  the  mouth  frequently  with  cold  water  is 
not  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean^ 
but  in  strengthening  the  gums,  the  firm  adhesion 
of  which  to  the  teeth,  is  of  the  greMest  inportance 
in  preserving  them  sound  and  secure.  (See  Cos- 
metics, Dentifrices.) 

TELESCOPE.  Some  remarks  connected 
with  this  subject  will  be  found  under  the  heads — 
Achromatism,  Glass,  Speculum,  Metal,  &g. 

TELLURIUM,  (From  telluB,  the  earth.)  A 
rare  grayish-white  metal,  found  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  metallic  ^ate,  in  the  gold  minte  of 
Transylvania.  It  fuses  below  redness,  and  volatil- 
izes at  a  red  heat ;  sp.  gr.  6*2578 ;  with  oxygen 
it  forms  2  compound^.— Oxide  of  Tellurium 
{telluT  -9  acid)  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to 
the  nitric  solution,  or  by  evaporating  it  to  drj'ness ; 
a  white  powder. — ^Telluric  Acid  is  obtained  by 
deflagrating  tellurous  acid  with  nitre,  and  decom- 
posing the  resultmg  tellurate  of  potassa. — Tellu- 
KETED  Hydrogen  {hydrottUuric  acid)  is  a  gftse- 
ous  substance  formed  by  acting  with  muriatic  acid 
on  an  alloy  of  tellurium  with  zmc  or  tin.  It  bears 
some  resemblance  to  sulphureted  hydrogtsn. 

TEMPERANCE  DRINKS.  (See  IdSMONADE, 
Orangeade,  Sherbet,  Ginger  Beer.) 

TERRACOTTA.  {Baked  clay.)  This  term 
b  applied  to  statues,  architectural  ornaments,  Ac, 
made  of  pure  white  clay,  fine  sand,  and  powdered 
potsherds,  riowly  dried,  and  baked  to  a  strong 
nardness. 

TEST  FOR  ARSENIC.  Dr.  Baumann  rec- 
ommends for  detecting  small  quantities  of  arsenic, 
the  suspected  body  to  be  triturated  with  from  three 
to  six  times  its  amount  of  iron-filings,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  are  known  to  be 
free  from  axsenic,  and  heating  the  mixture  on 
charcoal  in  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 
Even  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  arsenic,  the 
odor,  at  least,  is  disengaged.  (Chem.  Gaz.)  See 
Arsbnious  Acid. 

TESTING.  The  tests  both  of  the  purity  and 
presence  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  will 
be  found  in  theff  alphabetical  oixler. 

THEINE.    Syn,  Theina.  A  peculiar  crystal- 


lizable  azotized  substance,  extracted  from  tea.  (Sm 
Capfkinb.) 

THEBAINE.  Sytu  Paramoiphia.  A  cijt>  . 
talline  substance  obtained  by  Thibourmery  fn» 
an  infusion  of  opium  that  had  had  its  moipbia  ei*  J 
tracted  by  acting  on  it  by  an  excess  of  lime.  Tha 
residue  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  precipitated  by  ast- 
moi^Di,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  alcoliol « 
ether,  yields  pure  thebaine  on  evaporation.  It 
has  a  sharp  metallic  taste,  is  fusible,  alkalioet  ud 
scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  with  the  weak  acidi  A 
forms  salts  which  do  not  crystallize.  It  is  dis^ 
guished  from  morphia  b>  not  becoming  Uuf  on  tlw 
addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  1  gr.  injected 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  acts  like  strychnia, 
and  causes  tetanus  and  death  in*  a  few  mmuta 
(Majendie.) 

THEOBROMINE.  A  peculiar  i^muisk, 
obtained  by  Woskresensky  from  the  not  of  the 
theobroma  cacao.  It  is  obtained  by  digesting  (be 
nuts  in  distilled  water,  straining  the  decoction,  ssd 
ntfxing  it  with  acetate  of  lead ;  after  filtratioD,  the 
oxide  of  lead  being  removed  with  sulphureled  hy- 
drogen, the  clear  liquor  is  evaporated.  A  reddidi- 
white  powder. 

THERMOMETERS.  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter is  the  one  universally  employed  in  Enghodj 
while  Celsiu»',  or  the  centigrade  scale,  is  wed  ot 
the  Continent  Reaumur's  is  another  scale  occa- 
sion ally  employed.  As  reference  to  these  cealei 
are  frequently  met  with  in  books,  it  is  useful  tt 
know  their  relative  value,  and  the  method  of  re- 
ducing the  one  to  the  other.  The  hoUing-fmsd 
of  water  is  indicated  by  212^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
100^  on  the  centigrade  scale,  and  S0°  on  that  of 
Reaumur ;  the  freezing-point  of  toater  marks  33^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  0,  or  zero,  on  the  centigrade  or 
Reaumur.  The  0  or  zero  of  Fahrenheit  is  33^ 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

1.  To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  and  divkie  by  5,  and 
to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, — 

£5f!L2L?  +  3a  =  F.hr. 

2.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to  Genii  • 
grade  s— 

Fahr.~32x5_^.^^^ 

9 

3.  To  reduce  Reaumur's  to  Fahrenheit's  >^ 

.5;?lLA!  +  32  =  Fahr. 
4 

4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit's  to  Reamnnr^a  >-> 

F'^-^^X^^Reanmur.      ' 
9 

THIONURIC  ACID.  A  whiu  cryMaffia^ 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulpfauroos  acid  sa 
alloxan.  Its  saturated  sblatton,  heated  to  the  boil* 
ing-point,  congeals  into  a  semifluid,  eryatalliBa 
mass  of  uramile. 

THORINA.  SyfL  Oxroc  of  Tnoanni.  A 
primitive  earth  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  18S8L 
It  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  thorite^  bf 
reducing  it  to  powder,  digesting  in  muriatic  aidi, 
evaporating  to  dryneaa,  redissolving  in  dilate  ae4 
filtering,  passing  sulphoreted  hydrogen  thiosck 
the  solution,  precipitatmg  by  pore  amnionii»  wmV 
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tjaa  viiy^ng  and  bleachingr,  and  at  once  offfer  a 
efarapand  ezeellent  material  for  marking  linen, 
&e.,  as  they  cannot  be  diasolTed  off  by  any  men- 
ftroa  tJitt  will  not  destroy  the  fabric.  They  must 
be  employed  with  stamps  or  types,  which  is  a 
neater  method  than  that  with  a  brush  or  pen. 

V.  (M.  Bezanger.)  This  patent  ink  consists  of 
jampbtack  and  caustic  soda,  mixed  with  gelatin 
tod  caustic  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  indelible,  and  to 
lesemble  China  ink.     (Moniteur  Industriel.) 

VI.  Indian  ink,  ground  up  with  ordinary  black 
wilting  ink,  forms  a  cheap  indelible  ink  for  common 
purposes.  It  will  resist  the  action  of  chlorine, 
most  acids,  and  even  ablution  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

INK,  INDIAN.  Syn.  Ciuma  Ink.  Indicum. 
ATRAMEffTUM  Inoicum.  Prep,  I.  (Proust)  Purify 
nal  lampblack  by  washing  it  with  potash  lye,  dry, 
make  it  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  solution  of  glue, 
fflooid  and  dry. 

U.  (M.  Merim^.)  Dissolve  glue  in  water,  add 
a  itrong  solution  of  hutgalls,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate in  hot  water ;  then  dissolve  it  in  a  spare  solu- 
tion of  glne,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness, 
nd  form  it  into  a  paste  as  before,  with  purified 
hmpblack. 

III.  (Cooley.)  Boil  a  weak  solution  of  glue  at  a 
hfh  temperature  in  a  Papin*s  digester  for  2  hours, 
tlMu  boil  it  in  an  open  vessel  for  1  hour  more,  filter 
md  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence,  then  make 
a  paste  as  before  with  purified  lampblack,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  musk  and  about  half  as 
moeh  essence  of  ambergris  to  perfume  ;  lastly, 
Dooid  into  cakes,  and  when  dry,  ornament  them 
with  Cliinese  characters  and  devices.  Quality  very 
siperior;  does  not  gelatinize  in  cold  weather  like 
ordinary  imitations. 

IV.  (Gray.)  Pure  lampblack  made  up  with 
MBeB*  skin  glue,  and  scented  with  musk. 

y.  Seed  lac  ^  oz. ;  borax  1  dr. ;  water  ^  pint ; 
boil  terSoz.,  filter,  and  make  a  paste  with  pure 
lampblack  as  before.  Good ;  when  dry  it  resists 
the  action  of  water. 

Remttrks.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  a  glutinous  vegetable 
jmce  or  solution,  which  at  once  imparts  brilliancy 
and  durability.  Starch  converted  into  gum  by 
nuana  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  British  ffum,  has  been 
ncommended  as  a  substitute,  (M.  Inerim^e.)  But 
fiom  information  afibrded  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  years  in  Chma,  I  am  led  to 
oelieTe  that  the  liquid  employed  by  the  Chinese  to 
eoorert  their  black  pigment  into  a  paste,  is  either  an 
iofnsion  or  decoction  of  some  seeds  abounding  in 
BiiKilage,  and  not  the  juice  of  a  plant  as  usually 
fopposed.  Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employed  by  art- 
^i  but  it  l|as  been  occasionally  given  as  a  medi- 
cine, dissolved  in  water  or  wine,  in  hemorrhages 
ud  stomach  complaints.    Dose.  I  to  2  dr. 

INK,  MARKING.  Ink  bottoms.  Used  by 
packeTB  for  marking  bales,  boxes,  ice, 

INK,  PERPETUAL.  Prep,  Pitch  3  lbs. ;  melt 
^er  the  fire,  then  add  lampblack  1  lb. ;  mix  well, 
t'ted  in  a  melted  sUte  to  fill  the  letters  on  tomb- 
stones, marbles,  &c  Without  actual  violence  it 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  stone  itself. 

INK,  RED.  Prep.  I.  Ground  Brazil  wood  8 
W^;  rinegar  10  pints;  macerate  for  4  or  5  days; 
W  in  a  tinned-copper  vessel. to  one  half,  then  add 
roach  alum  8  oz.,  and  gum  3  oz. ;  dissolve. 


II.  As  the  last,  bat  nse  water  or  beer  instead  el 
vinegar. 

in.  Stale  beer  1  pint ;  cochineal,  bruised,  1  dr. : 

rim  ajrabic  1  oz. ;  ground  Brazil  and  alum,  of  each 
oz. ;  boil  or  macerate  with  agitation  for  14  days, 
and  strain. 

IV.  Pure  carmine  12  grs. ;  water  of  ammonia 
3  oz. ;  dissolve,  then  add  powdered  gum  18  grs. 
Half  a  drachm  of  powdered  drop  lake  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  carmine  where  expense  is  an  ob- 
ject   CoLoa  tuperb.     (Buchner*8  Report.) 

v.  Cochineal,  in  powder,  1  ox. ;  hot  water  ) 
pint ;  digest,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  spirit  of 
hartshorn  \  pint,  or  liquor  of  ammonia  1  oz. ;  di- 
lute with  3  or  4  oz.  of  water ;  macerate  for  a  few 
days  longer,  then  decant  the  clear.  Color,  very 
fine. 

INK,  SILVER.  This  is  prepared  like  gold  ink. 

INKS,  SYMPATHETIC.  Fluids  which, 
when  employed  for  writing  on  paper,  do  not  ren- 
der the  marks  visible  till  acted  on  by  some  re- 
agent Sympathetic  inks  are  commonly  employed 
as  the  instruments  of  secret  correspondence,  and 
frequently  escape  detection,  but  by  heating  the 
paper  before  the  fire  until  it  is  neariy  scoi'JimI,  the 
whole  of  them  may  be  rendered  visible. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  and  amu- 
sing sympathetic  inks :— 1.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal  ammoniac,  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  water; 
writes  colorless  but  turns  yellow  when  heated. — 2. 
Onion  juice,  like  the  last. — 3.  A  weak  infusion  of 
galls ;  turns  black  when  moistened  with  weak  cop- 
peras water. — 4.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  turns  blue  when  moistened  with  a  weak  so- 
lution of  prusaiate  of  potash,  and  black  with  infu- 
sion of  galls. — 5.  The  diluted  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  terchloride  of  gold ;  darkens  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight. — 6.  Aquafortis,  spirits  of 
salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  common  salt  or  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  turns  yellow 
or  brown  when  heated. — 7.  Solution  of  nitramu- 
riate  of  cobalt ;  turns  green  when  heated,  and  dis- 
appears again  on  cooling. — 8.  Solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt,  to  which  a  little  nitre  has  been  added  ; 
becomes  rose-colored  when  heated,  and  disappears 
on  cooling. 

INK,  YELLOW.  Prep,  L  Boil  French  ber- 
ries i  lb.,  and  alum  1  oz.,  in  water  1  quart,  for 
half  an  hour  or  longer,  then  strain  and  dissolve  in 
the  hot  liquor,  gum  arabic  1  oz. 

II.  Gamboge  in  coarse  powder  1  oz. ;  hot  water 
5  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  spirit  ^  oz.  or 
1  oz.  , 

INK,  TO  RESTORE  FADED.  Writing  ren- 
dered illegible  by  age  may  be  restored  by  moisten-, 
ing  it  by  means  of  a  feather  with  an  infusion  of 
galls,  or  a  solution  of  pruasiate  of  potash  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  observing  so  to  ap- 
ply the  liquid  as  to  prevent  the  ink  spreaiding. 

INK  STAINS  may  be  readily  removed  from 
white  articles  by  means  of  a  little  salt  of  lemons, 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid, 
and  hot  water ;  or  by  means  of  a  little  solution  of 
chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime.  The  spots  should  be 
afterwards  thoroughly  rinsed  in  warm  water,  be- 
fore touching  them  with  soap.  Marking  ink  may 
be  removed  by  ammonia  water,  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  liquid  chlorine,  or  iodine. 

INOCULATION.    (In  Surgery.)    The  hiser- 
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tion  of  poieonous  or  infectious  matter  into  any  part 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  and  thus  preventing  or  lessening 
the  virulence  of  future  attacks.  The  word  is  gener- 
ally  applied  to  the  insertion  of  the  virur  of  the 
commou  smallpox,  by  which  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  is  produced,  than  when  it  is  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  Vaccination  has  now  very  generally 
superseded  inoculation. 

Oper,  Inoculation  is  performed  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  lancet  wetted  with  smallpox  matter  un- 
der the  cuticle,  and  afterwards  gently  rubbing  the 
moistened  point  over  the  scratch. 

INULIN.  &yn,  Alantin.  Mentanthin.  Elb- 
CAMFiN.  Dahlin.  Datiscin.  A  pecuHar  starch- 
like substance  first  obtained  by  Rose  from  the  inula 
helenium  or  elecampane.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  elecampane  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  repose  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  the  pre> 
cipitate  formed  in  the  cold  decoction  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall  nuts,  not  disappearing  until  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  above  212®,  while  the  precipitate 
from  starch  redissolves  at  122°  F.  InuUn  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  separates  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

lODATE.  Syn.  Iodas,  {Lai.)  A  compound 
formed  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base  in  definite  pro- 
portion. The  iodates  resemble  the  chlorates  of 
the  corresponding  bases.  They  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  development  of  free  Iodine 
when  treated  with  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  other  deoxydizing  agents, 
and  by  their  solutions  being  converted  into  iodides 
when  treated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They 
are  all  of  sparing  solubility,  and  many  are  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  All  the  insoluble  iodates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potassa,  by  decom- 
posing it  in  solution  by  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  base. 

lODATE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Hydraroyri 
Iodas.  Prev,  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid  with  another  of  iodate  of  potassa.  A 
yellow  powder  resembling  Turpeth's  mineral. 

IODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Syn,  PoTASBiS 
Iodas.  Prep.  I.  Neutralize  a  hot  solution  of 
potassa  with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dryness  by  a 
gentle  heat,  powder,  and  digest  in  alcohol,  to  dis- 
solve out  the  iodide  of  potasitiun),  then  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hot  water  and  ciystallize. 

II.  (M.  Henry,  jun.)  Iodide  of  potassium  2 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa  3  do. ;  fuse  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible ;  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  cmd  add,  white  still  fluid,  successive 
portions  of  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  stir- 
ring well  after  each  addition. ,  When  the  matter 
ceases  to  froth  up,  cool,  powder,  and  digest  in 
tepid  water  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  crystallized. 

Remarks.  Iodate  of  potassa  has  been  recom- 
mended in  bronchocele.  A  biniodate  and  teriodate 
of  potassa  may  also  be  formed,  but  possess  little 
interest 

IODATE  OF  SILVER.  Syn,  Aroenti 
Iodas.  Prep.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  Iodate  of  Mercury.  A  white  powder,  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

IODIC    ACID.      Syn.     Oxiooikk.    Aoidum 


loDicuM.      An   acid   compound    of   iodine    and 
oxygen  discovered  by  Gay  Luasac  and  Davy. 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  iodate  of  soda  in  salpbnxie 
acid  in  considerable  excess,  boil  for  15  minutes,  toiil 
set  the  Bolutiop  aside  to  crystallize.     Pure. 

II.  (M.  Bounen.)  Iodine  I  part ;  Mtrougett 
(monobydrated)  nitric  acid  4  parts;  mix,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  color  of  the  iodiiM 
disappears,  then  evaporate  to  dryneaa  and  leave 
the  residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperatme  of 
about  15°  C.  Wlien  by  attracting  moietaie  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  put  it  into 
a  place  where  the  temperature  is  higher  and  the 
air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  very  fine  white  crys- 
tals of  rhomboulal  shape  will  fonn.  (Compt 
Rend,  xxiv.)     Pure. 

III.  (J.  L.  Lassaigne.)  Treat  a  sdlatioQ  ol 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  of  iodine,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed  as  laet.     Pvn. 

IV.  DifiTuse  iodine  in  powder  through  diatiUed 
water,  then  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the 
liquid ;  evaporate. 

Remarks,  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  into  oTjgem 
and  iodine  by  a  heat  of  about  450  to  500^  F.  Il 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent ;  it  deto- 
nates with  inflammable  bodies  like  the  uitratee  aad 
chlorates ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
Iodates.  The  Iodatb  or  soda  above  alluded  to 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  iodate  of 
potassa.  Iodic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  morphia 
and  sulphurous  acid.     (See  Iodatk.) 

IODIDE.  Syn.  Iodurk.  Iodumbt.  Ht- 
driodatb.  Iodidum  ;  Iodurbtum  ;  HTDKJonA% 
{Lai)     A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  base. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENip.  Syn.  \mmbski 
Iodidum.  Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Sublioxed  me- 
tallic arsenic  1  gr. ;  pure  iodine  6  g».  ;  "water  % 
drachms ;  digest  together,  evaporate  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  sotidiff, 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  86^  F.  A  red 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained.     (See  p.  74.) 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OF. 
Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Dissolve  the  product  of 
the  above  process  in  water  6  oz. ;  every  drachm  of 
which  will  contain  one-forty-eighth  gr.  of  metaUic 
arsenic,  and  xme-tenth  gr.  (neariy)  of  iodine. 

IODIDE  OF  CYANOGEN.  Prep.  (Mita- 
cherlich.)  Gently  heat  a  mixture  of  bicyanide  of 
mercury,  iodine,  and  water,  in  a  retort,  when 
iodide  of  cyanogen  will  sublime  and  collect  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  crj.'vtalHne 
snow  or  needles.  It  volatilizes  at  100^  F.,  and  ii 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN.  Syn.  TEuonioi 
OP  Nitroqbn.  a  dark  powder,  which  subsides 
when  iodine  is  put  into  liquor  of  an^onia.  It 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently  made  by 
saturating  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  *852  with  iodine,  ad- 
ding a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  agitatii^ 
the  mixture ;  water  must  now  be  added,  when 
the  iodide  will  be  precipitated,  and  must  be  care- 
fully washed  with  cold  distilled  water.  *^*  It 
detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  and 
by  slight  pressure,  or  friction,  even  when  moisL 
It  should  only  be  prepared  in  very  email  quantities 
at  a  time. 

IODIDES  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  I 
{Proiiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  7  parts ; 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  placed  in  a  freezing  mixtuie 
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Orange  colored ;  melta  at  213^  ;  yolatile,  and  de- 
eompoiml  by  water. 

II.  (Seaquiodide.)  Pbosphonu  1  part ;  iodine  12 
parts ;  as  last.  A  dark  gray  semi^crystalline  mass, 
liquid  at  S4?  F. 

III.  (Periodide.)  Fhosphorufl  1  part ;  iodine 
30  parts ;  as  last  A  black  mass,  fusible  at  about 
115^  F.  AU  the  above  yield  hydriodic  acid  and 
phosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid,  by  contact  with 
water. 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn,  SuLrauais 
loDiDiTM.  Prep.  Iodine  4  parts ;  sulphur  1  part ; 
plaee  the  mixture  in  a  loose-corked  flask,  immerse 
it  in  a  water  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  stir  it 
with  a  glass  rod,  then  place  in  the  cork,  remove 
the  bath  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  two  cool 
together.  When  cold,  break  the  iodide  into 
pieces,  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  semi-crystalline, 
darii  gray  mass,  resembling  antimony,  is  obtained. 

Remarks,  An  ointment  made  with  5  parts 
of  iodide  of  sulphur,  and  96  of  lard,  or  8  of  the 
iodide  and  144  of  lard,  has  been  recommeuded  by 
Biett  in  tuberculous  affections  of  the  skin.  Iodide 
of  niiphur  stains  the  skin  like  iodine,  and  is 
iwdily  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  sub- 
ittnces. 

IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Sytu  Amyli  Io- 
DUXTM.  Prep.  (Dr.  Buchanan.)  Iodine  24  grs. ; 
water  q.  s. ;  triturate  ;  then  add  starch  fj  ;  again 
triturate,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  uniform  color. 
One  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine. 

IODIDES,  DOUBLE.  Several  of  these  com- 
poonds  have  been  described  by  BonadorfT,  Boullay, 
nd  Liebig,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  dis- 
■oking  the  iodides  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
anm,  when  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  de- 
pnited  as  the  liquid  cools,  or  on  evaporation. 
They  possess  but  Little  interest  in  a  practical  point 
ofyiew. 

IODINE:  S^yn.  Iodk,  (JPr.)  Iod,  (Ger.)  Iodium  ; 
loDixiuM ;  loDiNA,  (ZrAt,  ftom  i«^c(,  violet  colored, 
on  account  of  the  color  of  its  vapor.)  A  chemical 
element,  accidentally  discovered  in  1812,  by  De 
CoQrtois,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  at  Paris,  but 
was  firrt  described  by  Clement,  in  1813,  and  its 
precise  nature  was  soon  afterwards  determined  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Luasac.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
dom, but  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
vegetable  family  algs.  It  is  principally  manu- 
^nred  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  mother  waters  of  kelp. 

Prep.  I.  Extract  all  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  by 
water,  and  crj^stallize  the  soda  by  evaporation  ;  to 
the  mother  lye  add  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  and  boil 
the  liquid,  then  strain  it  to  separate  some  sulphur, 
and  mix  the  filtered  liquor  with  as  much  manganese 
M  there  was  oil  of  vitriol  used :  on  applying  heat, 
the  iodine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  grayish  black 
Kales,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  boiling  is  con- 
noted in  a  leaden  vessel ;  and  a  cylindrical  leaden 
>tiU»  with  a  very  short  head,  and  connected  with 
9  or  3  large  globular  glass  receivers,  is  used  for 
the  subliming  apparatus.  Care  must  be  takeri  to 
watch  the  process,  and  prevent  trie  neck  of  the 
iltll  becoming  choked  with  condensed  iodine. 

II>  (Ure.)   Saturate  the  residual  liquor  of  the 


manufacture  of  soap  from  kelp,  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1*374,  heated  to  230^  F.,  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  cool,  decant 
the  clear,  strain,  and  to  every  12  fluid  ounces  add 
1000  grs.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  glass  globe,  or  matrass 
with  a  wide  neck,«  over  which  invert  another 
glass  globe,  and  apply  heat  with  a  charcoal 
chaufler ;  iodine  will  sublime  very  copiously,  and 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  as  soon  as 
warm  should  be  replaced  by  another;  and  the 
two  globes  thus  applied  in  succession,  as  long  as 
violet  vapor  arises.  It  may  be  washed  out  of  the 
globes  with  a  little  cold  water.  A  thin  disc  of 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  should  be 
placed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  matrass,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  acting  on  the  globular  re- 
ceiver. On  the  large  scale,  a  leaden  still,  as  be- 
fore described,  may  be  employed,  and  receivers  of 
stoneware  economically  substituted  for  glass  ones. 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  made 
in  a  tvooden  or  stoneware  basin  or  trough.  Prod. 
12  oz.  yield  80  to  100  grs. 

III.  (Soubeirau.)  Add  a  mixed  solution  of  1 
part  of  sulphate  oi  copper  and  2^  parts  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  uxm  to  the  mother  liquors  of  the  soda 
works,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down ;  the  precipitate  (diniodido  of  '*oDper)  must 
be  then  collected,  dried,  mixed  with  its  ^  vn  weight 
of  finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort ;  dry  iodine 
will  pass  over.  By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  manganes^,  a  less  heat  is  required. 

Remarks.  The  top  of  the  leaden  still  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  iodine,  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  moveable  stopper,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  watched,  and  additions  of  manganese  or 
sulphurii:  acid  made,  if  required.  To  render  it 
pure,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  resublimed  in  glass  or  stoneware. 

Prop.  Iodine  b  usually  met  with  under  the  form 
of  semicrystalline  lumps,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  in  micaceous,  friable  scales,  somewhat  resem- 
bling gimpowder.  It  has*  a  grayish-black  color,  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  chlorine.  It  fuses  at  225**  ^.,  vo- 
latilizes' slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boils  at 
347°,  and  when  mixed  with  water  rapidly  rises 
along  with  its  vapor  at  212<>.  It  dissolves  in  7000 
parts  of  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
may  be  crystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  plates,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  it  in  hydiodic  acid. 
Iodine,  like  chlorine,  has  an  extensive  range  of 
afllnity ;  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  fomns  com- 
poun(b  termed  Iodides,  lodurets,  or  Hydriodates ; 
and  It  destroys  vegetable  colore.  Many  of  the 
iodides  are  used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  The  iodine  of  commerce  is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  commonly  contains  12 
to  20J  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign  iodine,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  chlorine,  without  sub- 
sequent sublimation,  frequently  contains  ^th  water, 
has  a  leaden -gray  color,  and  a  sensible  odor  of 
chlorine.  Coal,  plumbago,  oxide  of  manganese, 
crude  antimony,  and  charcoal,  are  also  frequently 
mixed  with  it  Water  may  be  detected  by  the 
loss  of  weight  it  suflers  when  exposed  to  strong 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper, — 
chlorine,  by  the  odor,  and  the  other  substance* 
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mentioned  above,  by  digoBtion  in  Bpirito  of  wine, 
when  the  iodine  will  dinolve,  leaving  the  impuri- 
ties behind.  Before  use  as  a  medicine,  "  it  must 
be  dried,  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air,  with 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fresh -burnt  lime,  till  it 
scarcely  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dry  bottle."  Pure 
iodbe  **  is  entirely  vaporizable ;  39  grs.,  with^  gra. 
of  quicklime,  aud  Jiij  of  water,  when  heated  short 
of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution,  which 
is  yellowish  or  hrownisht  if  the  iodine  be  jvurs, 
but  colorless,  if  it  contams  more  than  S|  of  water, 
or  other  impurity."  (P.  E) 

Vats,  DosCf  ^e.  Iodine  is  chiefly  used  as  a  med- 
icine, and  a  chemical  test  Its  physiological  ac- 
tion, when  applied  externally,  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
and,  when  swallowed  in  large  doses,  it  produces 
powerful  gastric  irritation.  In  small  doses,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  both  alterative  and  tonic,  rapidly  diffu- 
sing itself  through  the  body,  and  exerting  a  stimu- 
latmg  action  on  the  oi^ans  of  secretion.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  pro- 
duced diaphoresis  and  salivation.  It  exerts  a  pow- 
erful anti-aphrodisiac  action,  and  instances  are 
recorded  where  absorption  of  the  mamme  and 
tests  have  followed  its  exhibition.  (Hufeland's 
Journal.)  Dose,  i  gr.  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  in  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone,  being  usu- 
ally combiKcd  with  the  latter  substance,  and  in 
fact  this  Mtlt  is  now  generally  preferred  by  practi- 
tioners. Iodine,  in  medicinal  doses,  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
most  others  depending  on  an  imperfect  action  of 
the  absorbents,  or  accompanied  by  induration  or 
enlargement  of  individual  glands  or  organs : — In- 
TBRNALLT,  In  brovckoceUy  goitrei  Derbyshire  neck, 
scrofula,  ovarian  tumors,  enlargement  or  indu- 
ration of  the  lymphatic,  prostate,  and  parotid 
glands,  amenorrhaa,  leucorrhoBa,  diseases  of  the 
mucO'genital  tissues,  phthisis,  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
dropsies,  hydrocele,  ^c, : — Externally,  in  scrof- 
ula, numerous  skin  diseases,  (especially  the  scaly,) 
erysipelas,  diseased  joints,  chilblains,  burns, 
scalds,  various  wounds,  to  check  ulceration,  to 
promote  absorption,  ^c.  It  is  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  solution,  or  tincture. 

Tests.  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by — 1. 
The  violet  color  of  its  vapor.— 2.  Striking  a  blue 
color  with  starch :  this  test  is  so  delicate  that  wa- 
ter containing  only  jWstv  P*^  ®^  iodine,  acquires 
a  perceptible  blue  tinge  on  the  addition  of  stareh. 
(Stromeyer.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white 
precipitate  in  solutions  containing  iodine.— 4.  Chlo- 
ride of  palladium  causes  a  black,  flaky  precipftate  ; 
equal  in  sensibility  to  starch.  (M.  Bauman.) — 
5.  It  strikes  a  blue  color  with  opium  and  nar- 
ceine. 

Iodine  in  combination,  as  it  exists  in  iodic  acid 
and  the  iodates,  does  not  strike  a  blue  color  with 
starch,  without  the  addition  of  some  deoxydizing 
agent,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia ;  and  as  it 
exists  in  the  iodides,  not  until  the  base  is  saturated 
with  an  acid^  (as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,)  when 
iodine  being  set  free,  immediately  reacts  upon  tlie 
starch  An  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali  destroys 
the  action  of  the  test  By  mixin?  the  liquid  con- 
taining the  iodine  with  the  starch  and  sulphuric 


acid,  and  lightly  pouring  thereon  a  small  qn 
of  aqueous  chlorine,  a  very  visible  blue  zone 
be  developed  at  the  line  of  contact  (BalanL) 

Solutions  containing  iodates  yield,  with 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  amu.^.,, 
the  iodides,  under  the  same  circometaiiees,  pn  t 
pale  yellowish  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  mt 
scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  a  bright  yellow 
with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  a  scarlet  one  with  b^ 
chloride  of  mercury.  The  to<{a/s«  deflagrate 
thrown  on  burning  coab,  but  the  iodiies  do  ML 
The  iodates  may  also  be  tested  as  iodides,  by  6Bt 
heating  them  to  redness,  by  which  they  lose  tbw 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  iodides. 

IODINE,  CHLORIDES  OF.  When  dry 
chlorine  is  passed  over  diy  iodine,  at  common  ten- 
peratures,  heat  is  evolved,  and  a  solid  chloride  re- 
sults. It  is  orange-yellow  when  the  iodine  is  fully 
saturated,  and  reddish  orange  when  the  iodine  ii 
in  excess.  It  deliquesces  in  Uie  air,  is  volatile,  sad 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  colM-less  sotntios, 
which  exhibits  acid  properties.  It  is  the  cblariodic 
acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  protochloride  of  iodim 
is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  hold- 
ing iodine  in  suspension,  and  the  perckloride  fay 
repeatedly  distilling  the  protochloride,  or  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  latter  a  strong  solution  of  oor- 
rosive  sublunate.  The  latter  is  also  called  the 
terchloride. 

lODOSALICULIC  ACID.  A  dark  brown 
fusible  mass,  obtained  by  distilluig  a  mixture  ef 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloro-saliculic  acid  ;  sr 
by  dissolving  iodine  in  salicnlic  acid. 

lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  Prep.  Ihep 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  hot  concentrated  aqueous  mk 
lution  of  iodic  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  &lia. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is  decMn- 
posed,  but  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  gradually 
applied,  it  melts^  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhom- 
boids as  it  cools.  In  a  similar  manner  may  be 
formed  iodo-phosphoric  and  iodonitric  acids,  AH 
these  act  with  great  energy  on  the  metals,  and 
dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

lODOUS  ACID.  Prep.  (SehientinL)  Chlo- 
rate of  potassa  and  iodine,  equal  parts ;  triturate 
together,  until  reduced  to  a  honoK^neous  yellow 
mass ;  then  heat  the  mixture  over  a  spirit-lamp,  in 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  spacious  receiver, 
until  vapors  cease  to  arise.  The  oily  Uqnid  in  the 
receiver  is  the  iodous  acid. 

II.  (Pleischl.)  Chlorate  of  potash  3  parts; 
iodine  1  part ;  as  last 

Remarks.  Iodous  acid,  or  oxide  of  iodine,  red- 
dens test  papers,  is  volatile  at  112°  F.,  and&eeJy 
dissolves  iodine.  Little  is  known  respecting  its 
precise  composition.     (See  Iodic  Acid.) 

lODURETED  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassiooL 
Various  strengths  are  employed  by  difierent  an* 
thorities.     (See  Solutions.) 

IRIDIUM.  (From  Iris,  the  rainbow,  became 
of  the  variety  of  colore  exhibited  by  its  solutions.) 
A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803,  and 
by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the  black  powder  left  in 
dissolving  platina.  It  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  osmium. 

Prep.  (Wollaston.)  Reduce  the  pulverulent 
residue  of  the  ores  of  platina  to  fine  powder,  alcmg 
with  ^  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  heat  the  mixton 
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t0  fedneoB  in  a  silver  crucible,  until  reduced  to  a 
pesty  state,  and  the  odor  of  oxide  of  osmium  be- 
comes perceptible ;  cool,  powder,  agitate  with  the 
■nallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  place  the  solu- 
tion iu  a  retort,  acidulate  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  distil  rapidly 
into  a  clean  receiver,  as  long  as  fumes  of  oamic 
acid  pass  over  and  condense  as  a  white  crust  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  afterwards  liquefying,  and 
wikiug  beneath  the  water,  foriping  a  flattened 
^[lobule.  By  solulion  in  water,  agitation  with  mer- 
zarVi  and  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  osmium  is 
ibtained  as  a  black  porous  powder,  which  exhibits 
a  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed  The  undissolved 
portion  most  now  be  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  any  metal  but  gold  or 
platinum,  when  the  iridium  will  be  precipitated 

Prop.,  ^e.    Brittle,  pulverulent,  and  when  pol- 
idied,  resembling  platinum.     It  is  the  heaviest, 
hardest,  most  infusible,  indestructive,  and  least  af- 
fected by  acids,  of  all  the  metals.     With  chlorine, 
indium  forms  four  compounds : — ^the  protochloride, 
formed  by   transmitting  chlorine  over  powdered 
iridium,  heated  to  a  dull  red,  or  by  digesting  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  muriatic  acid ; — the  stsqui' 
chloride,  by  calcining  iridium  with  nitre,  digesting 
in  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid; — the   bichloride,  by  digesting 
the  tesquichloride  in  hot  nitro-muriatic  acid  ; — ^the 
terchloride,  obtained  as  a  double  chloride  of  potas- 
HOin.    With  oxygen,  iridium  forms  a  protoxide, 
tetquioxide,  and  teroxide,  each  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  corre- 
sponding chloride  with  an  alkali. 

IRIDIO.CHLORIDES.  Double  salts,  formed 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  with  other  chlorides. 
Some  of  them  are  crystallizable  and  soluble. 

IROy.  iSyn.,Fp.RRUM,  {Lat.)  Fer,  (Fr.)  Eiskn, 
{Ger.)  Fkrro,  (It.)  Ferro,  (Port.)  Hierro,  (Sp.) 
Jer»,  {Dan.    ^   Swed.)    Ijzbn,   (Dut.)    Mars, 
{Alch.)    The  early  history  of  iron  is  lost  in  its  an- 
tiquity.   It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
medicine  upwards  of  3200  years  ago.     As  a  reme- 
dial agent,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  acts  as  a 
genial  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  generally  proves 
beneiieial  in  cases  of  chronic  debility,  unaccompa- 
nied with  organic  congestion  or  inflammation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  protoxide  or  its  salts  should  alone 
be  employed,  as  the  peroxide  and  its  salts  act,  al- 
nnst  universally,  as  irritant  stimulants,  occasioning 
heartbura,  febrile  symptoms,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  powers  of  the  protocarbonate,  as  it  exists  in 
inineral  waters,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  appears  to  be  the  form  most  congenial 
Jo  the  human  body ;  and  from  its  state  of  dilution, 
"a  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  speedily 
miparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  wan  countenance." 
Iron  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
Bln  of  the  materia  medica,  and  appears,  from  the 
Mtiqoity  of  its  introduction  mto  medicine,  and  the 
number  of  its  preparations,  to  have  been  deserved- 
ly appreciated.    It  bears  the  recommendation  of 
npwirds  of  3000  years  upon  its  brow,  and  surely  a 
medicine  that  hath  withstood  such  Ticiasitudes, 
eowwe  be  destitute  of  virtue. 

Y  Q  ^^'  ^'^^  '^  ^°^y  pi^P&red  on  the  large  scale. 
In  Sweden  it  is  extracted  from  magnetic  iron,  and 
micaceous  iron  ore ;  and  In  England,  principally 
ftwn  clay  iron  ore.    It  is  obtained  by  smelting  the 
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oro  along  with  coke  and  a  flux,  (either  limestone 
or  clay.)  The  crude  iron  thus  obtained  Is  run  into 
moulds,  and  then  constitutes  cast  iron  or  no 
IRON,  (ferrum  fusum.)  By  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  refining,  (puddling,  welding,)  it  is  convert- 
ed into  BOiT  IRON  or  wrouoht  iron,  (^ferrum  ew- 
sum.) 

Prop.  ^  Uses.  The  properties  and  uses  of  iron 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Its  ap- 
plications in  almost  every  branch  of  human  indus- 
try, are  almost  infinite.  It  is  remarkably  auotile, 
and  possesses  great  tenacity,  but  it  is  less  mallea- 
ble than  many  of  the  other  metab.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
7*788.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  of  the  malleable  and 
ductile  metals,  and  when  combined  with  carbon 
or  silica,  (steel,)  admits  of  being  tempered  to  al- 
most any  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  Iron- 
filings,  (ferri  limaturm,)  iron-turninos,  (ferri 
rantenta,  ferri  scobs,)  and  iron-wire,  (ferri 
filum,)  are  the  forms  under  whicc..  :«on  is  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  last  Is  only  used  in 
preparations,  but  the  othefs  are  also  taken.  Dose. 
Of  the  filings  5  to  10  grs.,  in  chlorosis,  &c.  For 
medical  purposes,  iron-nlings  and  turnings  should 
be  purified  by  washing,  drying,  and  separating 
them  from  particles  of  copper  and  other  metals,  by 
laying  a  sieve  over  them,  and  drawing  them 
through  it  with  a  magnet 

Tests.  1.  Metallic  iron  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. 2.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  3.  Its 
oxides  are  also  soluble  in  the  aci£.  4.  The  solu- 
tions of  iron  (ferruginous  salts)  yield  a  greenish 
white  precipitate,  subsequently  turning  red  or 
brown,  when  treated  with  alkalis.  5.  Aurochlo- 
ride  of  sodium  gives  a  purple  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  the  protosalts  of  iron,  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash  a  blue  one.  6.  Prussiate  of  potash,  under 
like  cirourostances,  gives  a  pale  blue  one,  or  a  full 
blue,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed. The  protosalts  inay  thus  be  all  converted  into 
persalts,  and  tested  accordingly.  7.  The  persalts 
of  iron  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  but  are  unaJfTected  by  the  red  prus- 
siate ;  Bulphocyanic  and  meconic  acids  strike  a 
red  color ;  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  infusion  or 
tmcture  of  galls,  a  bluish  black;  suocinato  and 
benzoato  of  ammonia,  a  yellowish  one ;  citric  acid 
or  a  citrate,  a  pale  red  color,  (transparent.)  8. 
Cochineal  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  then  di- 
gested in  wator,  (or  very  weak  spirit,)  gives  a  so- 
lution which  is  colored  violet  by  the  protosaltb  of 
iron.  (Kastner.)  9.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  10.  Phosphate  of  soda 
precipitates  the  persalts  whito,  and  the  protosalts 
blue. 

IRON,  ACETATE  OF.  Acetate  de  fe*, 
(Fr.)  AcsTATO  Di  Ferro,  (Ital)  Ferri  ace- 
TAS,  (Lat.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron 
1  part ;  acetic  acid  6  parts ;  digest  3  days  and 
filter.  Tonic.  Dose.  10  to  25  drops  in  water  or 
wine.  This  preparation  is  a  mixture  of  the  proto- 
and  per-acetate  of  iron. 

II.  (Pyrolignite  of  iron.  Iron  liquor.  Dust's 
acetate  of  iron.)  Prep.  a.  (Prof.  Runge.)  Eight 
suitable  vessels  are  arranged  one  above  another, 
like  a  stairease,  so  that  the  top  of  the  upper  one 
may  rest  over  the  one  immediately  below  It,  and 
so  on  of  the  othen  to  the  bottom  one.    The  eight 
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▼eanls  are  now  filled  with  old  scrape  of  iron,  and 
the  upper  one  with  pyroligueoua  acid ;  afler  half 
an  hour  this  is  drawn  off  into  the  vessel  next  be- 
low it,  and  this  again,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
is  emptied.  The  acid  is  now  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  thus  becomes  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  in  a  less  time  than  by  any  other  means,  except 
the  following: —  "^ 

b.  (Dr.  Winterfield.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylinders,  resembling  those 
used  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar ;  the 
space  between  the  two  perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 
througti  thera,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-Blatt  f.  Sachsen.) 

e.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
ur  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufBciently  strong  solution  is  ob- 
tained. When  the  deposite  of  tar  on  tlie  iron 
liiudera  the  solution,  it  may  be  burnt  off. 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed ;  decant. 

III.  (Protaeetate.)  Dissolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
or  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys- 
tals. 

IV.  {Sesquiacetate,  Peracetate.)  Dissolve  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uncrystallizable. 

Remarks,  All  tlie  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materials,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Protar- 
senite.  Ferri  arsenias,)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  arsenite  of 
soda  or  ammonia ;  wash  and  dry.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  {Perareenite.  Setquiaraenite.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peracetate  of  iron  with  arsenite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
arsenite. 

Remarks,  The  araeniatea  of  the  iron  may  bo 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  arseniate  of 
sodaV>r  ammonia. 

IRON,  ALBUMINATE.  Prep.  I.  {Lob- 
saigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potassa  in  solution. 

II.  (Cooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  egg,  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  ly^^o''*  ^^^  filtered. 

Remarks.  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  thto  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lassaigne 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteented  of . 
oar  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn, 


FflRRO-CHLORIDE  OF  AmMOBHA.    AmHONIATBD  IrO& 

Ens  Veneris  Boylei.  Ens  Martib,  (P.  L.  1720.) 
Flores  MARTI  ales,  (P.  L.  1775.)     Fbrkitm  ammo- 

NIACALE,  (P.  L.  1788.)      FeRRUm' AHMONIATLM,  (P. 

L.  1809  and  1824)  Ferri  ammonio-chuoridum, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Flores  Salis  Ammoniaci  martia* 
LIS.     Murias  Ferri  et  AMMONiiB.     Prep,  L  (P. 

L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  ^ij  ;  muriatic  acid  )  pint ; 
digest  in  a  proper  vessei-in  a  sand-bath  for  2  hours, 
then  add  sal  ammonia  lb.  iiss,  dissolved  in  water  3 
pints ;  filler,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  reduce  tbe 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orange-colored  crystal- 
line grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  of 
colcother  or  rust  of  iron,  sublime  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  fresh 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  well  col- 
ored.    Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarks.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  "  is  totally 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potassa  add- 
ed to  the  solution  throws  down  sesqui..  xide  f<f  irm, 
and  when  added  in  excess,  evolves  ammonia." 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperient 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.  in  glandular  swellings,  obstruc- 
tions, &c. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Syn 
Aikin's  Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron.  Tartrate 
or  Iron  and  Ammonia.  Ferro-tartrate  op  Am- 
monia. Ammonia  Ferro-tartras,  Slc  Prep., 
Tartaric  acid  1  part;  iron  filings  3  parts;  digntt 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely 
cover  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  days,  observing  to 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  jUst  enough  water  to 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  freely ;  then  add 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirring; 
dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the  undissolved 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness;  redlssolve  in  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evaporate 
to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup, 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plates  of  glass, 
or  on  earthenware  dishes,  and  driied  in  a  stove- 
room,  as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarks.  Glossy,  brittle  lamells,  or  irregular 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweetish  and 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  re-solution 
and  evaporation  its  sweetness  is  increased,  prob- 
ably from  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  acid  into 
sugar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  given  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  ex- 
cept the  ammonio-citrato.  (Aikln,  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF,  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  a 
salt  of  VTon  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON,  BRONZING  OF.  (See  Browning  of 
Gun  Barrels,  and  Bronzing.) 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri 
Carbonas.  This  preparation  is  found  in  a  crys- 
tallized state  in  the  mineral  called  Spathose  hou, 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep,  Precipitate  protosulphate  of  iron  by  adi(- 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  wash  the 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  Or  the  slightest  exposure  it  is  con* 
verted  into  sesquioxide  oj  (ran. 
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IRON,  CARBONATE,  (SACCHARINE.) 
8yn.  Klauer*s  Fbrrdm  carbonicpu  baccbara- 
Tux.  Fbrri  Carbonas  baccuaratum.  Prep.  (P. 
E.)  Sulphate  of  iron  f  iv ;  carbonate  of  soda  Jt  ; 
diflBolve  each  eeparately  in  water  1  quart,  mix  the 
lolationa,  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash  it  with 
eoid  water,  drain  on  a  cloth,  squeeze  ont  aa  much 
of  the  water  as  possible,  and  add  powdered  lump 
8U|;ar  {tj ;  mix  and  diy  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  120^  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  sweet-tasted 
greenish  mass  or  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  biest  of  the  cha- 
lybeates.  Dose.  5  to  10  gn.  When  pure  it  should 
id  "easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
fervescence." (F.  E.) 

IRON,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri  Ciito- 
ridum.  Prep.  I.  (Protochloride.)  Dissolve  iron 
filings  or  scales  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and 
er3^llize.    Soluble,  green  crystals. 

II.  {Perekloride.  Seequichloride.)  Dissolve 
Msquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  tlie  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  crystallize. 
Red  crystals. 

Remarke.  Neither  of  the  preceding  is  abso- 
lutely pure ;  but  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  iron  heated  to  redness,  a  pure  white 
crystalline  protochloride  or  iron  is  obtained ; 
and  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine 
gai,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pare  perchloridb  op  iron  is  formed.  The  proto- 
eklaride  is  volatile  at  high  (euiperatures,  and  the 
ferehloride  is  dissipated  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
312^  F.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  deliquescent.  (See  Tinct.  or 
Sbsqcichloridb  or  Iron.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protiodide 
of  Iron,  Iodide  of  do,  lodurei  of  do.  Ferri 
lodidumt  F.  L.  Ferri  lodwetum.)  a.  (P.  L.) 
Iodine  ^TJ ;  iron  filings  Jij  ;  water  4^  pints ;  mix, 
boil  m  a  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  pale 
greoD,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquon  in  an  iron  vessel, 
tt  2120,  to  dryness. 

h.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orders  the  solu- 
tion not  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  ^,  with- 
out removing  the  excess  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  into  a  basin, 
^ch  roust  be  surrounded  with  12  times  its  weight 
of  qaicklime,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  ap- 
paratus ia  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
mall  space  not  communicating  with  the  general 
atokospbere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  presB,  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
iron  miiBt  be  put  into  small  dry-stoppered  vials. 
Product  excellent. 

Remarke.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
■aid  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  is  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There 
is  in  reality  very  little  difficulty  in  the  process. 
As  soon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  not  used  the  combination  is  soon  com- 
plated,  and  the  liquor  merely  requires  to  be  evapo- 
laled  to  dryness,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
beat  not  exceeding  212°.  This  is  most  cheaply 
Mid  easily  performed  by  employing  a  glass  flask, 
^ith  a  thin  broad  bottom  and  a  narrow  mouth,  by 


which  means  the  evolved  steam  will  exclude  all 
from  the  vessel.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formula  with  excellent  results: — Iodine  18  oz. ; 
iron  wire  or  filings  6  or  7  oz. ;  water  about  1 
quart ;  mix  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jug,  agitate 
with  an  iron  rod,  (cautiously;)  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  liquid  will  rise  considerably,  and  the 
combination  be  completed  in  20  or  30  minutes, 
without  the  application  of  external  heat.  When 
the  liquor  assumes  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  already  in  the  flask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  or  a  rose  gas  jet,  (preferably  the 
former,)  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  remove  the  flask 
into  a  water-bath  containing  |  salt  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  observing  not  to  stir  the  mass  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  process.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
uncombined  water  may  be  known  to  bo  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece 
of  cold  glass  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask ;  a 
piece  of  moistened  starch  paper  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  be  evolved ;  should  such  be  the  case,  the 
heat  should  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  b  completed,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  up  by  laying  a  piece  of  sheet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  flat  weight ; 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  into 
dry  and  warm  stoppered  wide-mouth  glass  vials, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppers  dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "  evolves  violet  vapors  by  heat, 
and  sesqnioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  aud  from  this 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  vessel, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  very  soon  precipitated ;  but 
with  iron  wiro  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-stoppered  vessel."  (P.  L.)  "  En- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a 
greenish  solution."  (P.  £.)  Its  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.   (A.  J.  C.) 

Dose.  1  to  3  grs.  or  more.  It  b  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  and  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
aflections. 

II.  {Periodide.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
protiodide  of  iron  to  the  air ;  or  digMt  iodine  in  ex- 
cess on  iron  under  water,  gently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatile  red  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syn,  Protolactate  or 
Iron.  Ferri  lacta&  Prep.  1.  (Rassman.)  Boil 
iron  filiugs  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
censes  to  be  evolved,  filter  while  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
solution  coob,  crystals  will  be  deposited,  aud  these 
must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  dried.  The  mother-liquor  di- 
gested as  before  with  f^esh  iron  will  yield  more 
crystals.     (Buchner's  Rep.) 

II.  (Pagenstecher.)  Lactate  of  lime  prepared 
from  sour  milk  w  dissolved  in  water,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate; the  liquid  b  now  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
shrup ;  it  b  then  mixed  with  6  times  its  weight  of 
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rine  gas,  exhibited  by  addingr  5  or  6  tuops  of 
aqueous  bhlorine  to  the  water  (tepid)  of  the  in- 
halefj  which  should  be  of  glass.  Employed  in 
France  for  phthisis,  but  seldom  used  in  England. 
4.  Vapor  of  iodine,  administered  as  the  last,  and 
occasionally  used  in  phthisis.  5.  Oxyfen  and  hy^ 
drogen  gaseSt  alone  or  diluted  with  air,  employed 
in  asthma  and  phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  mouth-piece.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gas  and  ni- 
trous oxide,  occasionally  used  as  the  last  m 
phthisis. 

INJECTION.  Syn.  Ihjeotio,  (Lat,  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  Liquid  medicines  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  clastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum  are 
commonly  called  clysters,  or  enemaia.  (See 
Enema.)  The  following  are  the  principal  injec- 
tions  employed  in  medical  practice  at  the  present 
day : — 

INJECTION  FOR  DEAFNESS.  Syn.  In- 
jECTio  AC0U8TICA.  Prep»  I.  Ox  gall  3  dr., ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  1  dr. ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds  or  olives  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
20  drops ;  tincture  of  castor  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  cam- 
phor ^  dr. ;  laudanum  3  drops ;  mix. 

INJECTION,  LITHONTRIPTIC.  Syn. 
Inj.  LiTHONTRimcA.  Prep,  (Chevallier.)  Car- 
bonate of  soda  3j  ;  Castile  soap  Jij ;  water  f  Jxij ; 
dissolve.     For  calculus. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA. Syn.  Inj.  Ahmonije  acbtatis.  Prep. 
(P.  C.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  ^  ;  water 
|iij;  mix. 

INJECTION  OF  ALUM.  Syn.  Inj.  Alu- 
MiNis.  Prep.  L  (Collier)  a.  Alum  18  gre. ;  rose- 
water  f  Jvj ;  for  the  urethra^ — 6.  Alum  3iij ;  wa- 
ter 1  quart ;  for  the  vagina. 

II.  (Brande.)  Compound  liquor  of  alum  3vj; 
water  f  Jviss;  mucilage  Jss. 

III.  (P.  C.)  Alum  4  grs. ;  rose-water  §iv.  All 
the  above  are  astringent. 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Inj. 
Ammonia.  Prep.  (Lavaca.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
8  to  12  drops;  milk  Jij;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
emollient 

INJECTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn.  Inj.  Hydrargtri  Bichi/>ridi.  Inj. 
CoRRosivi  SuBUMATi.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive 
sulimate  8  to  12  grs. ;  water  1  quart 

II.  (P.  H.)  To  the  last  add  wine  of  opium  f  g. 

III.  Corrosive  sublimate  5  grs.;  rose-water  2 
<fi.  Used  to  promote  a  healthy  action,  and  to 
prevent  infection. 

INJECTION  OF  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Inj. 
'Calomelanos.  Prep.  (P. ,  C.)  Calomel  3flB ; 
quince  mucilage  Jtv. 

INJECTION  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Inj. 
Cblorinata.  Prep,  Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda 
3j  ;  water  Jij.  As  above. 

INJECTION  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Inj 
Copaiba.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij ; 
mucilage  fss ;  lime  water  Jiv ;  make  an  emulsion. 
Used  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
urethra  and  vagina. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  COPPER. 
Syn.  Inj.  Cunii  acktatib.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Ver- 
digris 10  grs. ;  oil  of  almonds  Jiv ;  triturate  until 
diffiolved,  then  strain. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF,  LEAD. 


Syn,    Inj.    Pu7mu   acbtatii.    Prep.  (Cdli«) 
Sugar  of  lead  40  gnt ;  rose-water  Jviij. 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIATED  COP 
PER.  Syn,  Inj.  Cuni  ammoniatl  Iki.  Ccw 
AMMONio-soiiPSATis.  Prcp.  I.  (P.  C.)  Liqvor  if 
ammonio-sulphate  of  c<9per  20  drops ;  rase-wilcr 
Jiv. 

II.  (Swediaur.)  AmmonkHralphateof  oopfMrS 
grs. ;  rose-water  Jviij. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP. 
PER.  Syn.  Inj.  Cupri  sulpiiatis.  Prep.  Sd- 
phate  of  copper  5  gn. ;  rose-water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP- 
PER,  (COMPOUND.)  Prep.  To  the  lartadd 
solution  of  ^acetate  of  lead  20  drops.  The  above 
cupreous  injections  are  all  ruldiy  detergent  tad 
escharotic. 

INJECTION  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Iw.  Cu- 
BBBJt.  Prep.  Cubebs,  in  powder,  ^ ;  extract  of 
belladonna  oj ;  boiling  water  f  Jzvj  ;  infoae  in  i 
covered  vossel,  and  strain.  In  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes.    Initant  and  narcotic. 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Im.  hfm. 
Prep,  Liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  Sss ;  roie-im« 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD  AND  OFIUIL 
Syn.  Inj.  Plumbi  opiata.  Prep.  (W«adL} 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium  1}  gr. ;  mudlafe  3g; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  4  drops;  water  § 
The  above  are  cooling,  sedative,  and  aiiodyiie. 

INJECTION  OF  MERCURY.  S^  I» 
HTDaARGTRi.  Prep,  I.  (P.  C.)  Qoieluilrfr  2{i; 
gum  Jiss ;  rub  till  combined,  then  add  water  Jia. 

II.  (E.  H.)  Quicksilver  and  balsam  of  copiubi, 
of  each  3iv ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  rose-water  i  i  pist 
As  last. 

INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA  Syn.  1» 
MoRPuuB.  Prep.  (Brera.)  Morphia  2  gm^  si 
of  almonds  Jj ;  dissolve.    Anodyne  and  emotlieA 

INJECTION  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Sfi 
Inj.  Acidi  moriaticl  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Waak 
acid  8  drops ;  water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn.  Inj.  Arobnti  NrraATis.  Prep.  L  (Collier.} 
Nitrate  of  silver  2  grs. ;  raae- water  1  oz. ;  dientn 

II.  (JeweU.)  Nitrate  of  silver  19  gn.;  diitiUed 
water  fjvj.     For  fistulous  sores. 

INJECTION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  8^ 
Inj.  Oleosa.  Pre;i.  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  almoDdsSir; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  8  drops ;  mix.  EbhI* 
iient  and  sedative. 

INJECTION  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Iiu.  Omri. 
Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Laudanum  40  drops;  waterfnr. 

II.  (ft.  H.)  Wine  of  optnm  3j;  baricy  water  1 
pint    Anodyne. 

INJECTION  OF  TANNIN.  Syn.  1» 
Tanninl  Inj.  Acim  Tanmici.  Prep.  (RicbMi) 
Tannin  3j  ;  water  JvUj  ;  diasolve.    Artriogeal. 

INJECTION  OF  TEA.  Syn.  ha.  Ttt* 
Prep  (P.  C.)  Green  tea  3j ;  boiling  water  fvaj; 
infuse.    Astringent ;  frequently  used  in  floor  aflw 

INJECTION  OF  TURPENTINE,  ^'jj 
Inj.  Terebinthinjl  Prep.  (St  B.  tt)  Ofiw" 
f  Jxij  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  {iss.    Vermifiige- 

INJECTION  OF  WINE.  Syn.  lia.  m 
Prep,  (Earle.)  Red  wine  Jxlj ;  water  Jiv; »« 
Astringent ;  in  hydrocele. 

INJECTION  OF  WHITELBAD.^ 
Inj.  CKRUSiA  oomt.    Prep,  (P.  C.)  CoopM" 
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wirdtf  of  carbon&te  of  lead  3j ;  rolphato  of  zinc 
0  sn. ;  roBo-water  f  iv. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
8yn.  Imj.  ZiNCi  acktatis.  Prep,  Sulphate  of 
line  3j ;  acetate  of  lead  3iy ;  water  I  pint ;  mix, 
tad  filter. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
Sjfit.  Inj.  Zinci  8ULPHATI8.  Prep.  (F.  C.)  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  4  to  10  gra. ;  water  f  Jiv. 

INK.  Syn.  Writing  Flvid.  Atkambntum, 
{Lot.)  Emc&b,  (Fr.)  Tinte,  (Ger.)  Colored  liquid 
employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink  b  made  of 
TariooB  Bubstances  and  colon,  of  which  the  follow- 
inff  are  the  principal : — 

INK,  BLACK.  Prep.  I.  Bruised  Aleppo  nut- 
galls  12  lbs. ;  water  6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  ves- 
mI  for  1  hoar,  adding  water  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  lost  by  evaporation ;  strain  and  again  boil 
the  galls  with  water  4  gallons,  for  ^  an  hour,  strain 
off  &e  liquor  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water  2^ 
falloos,  and  strain ;  mix  the  several  liquors,  and 
while  still  hot  add  green  copperas,  coarsely  pow- 
dsred,  4  lbs. ;  gum  arabic  bruised  sipall  3^  lbs. ; 
agitate  until  dissolved,  and  after  defecation,  strain 
throQgh  a  hair  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up 
caak  for  ose.  Product,  12  gallons,  very  fine  and 
(brable. 

IL  Campeachy  logwood  chips  3  Iba. ;  braised 
gilia  9  lbs. ;  boil  ia  water  as  above,  and  to  the 
mixed  liquors  add  gum  arabic  and  green  ci^^ras, 
of  each  4  lbs. ;  to  produce  16^  galls,  of  ink.  Quoi- 
iiy.    Very  good. 

III.  (I^wis.)  Bruised  galls,  3  lbs.;  gum  and 
ulphate  of  iron,  of  each  1  Lb. ;  vinegar  1  gall. ; 
water  2  galls. ;  macerate  With,  frequent  agitation 
ix  14  days.    To  produce  3  galls.    Fine  quality. 

IV.  (M.  Ribaucourt)  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  log- 
wood, in  thin  chips,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
lib.;  gum  6  oz. ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sugar 
eandy,  of  each  1  ox.  Boil  the  gaUs  and  logwood 
in  2|  galls,  of  water  for  1  hour,  or  until  r^uced 
to  one  half,  strain,  add  the  other  ingredients,  and 
>tir  Qotil  dissolved,  then  decant  and  preserve  in 
ftone  or  glass  bottles,  well  corked.    Full  colored. 

V.  (M.  Desormeaux,  jun.)  Logwood  chips  4 
Ql;  water  6  quarts;  boil  1  hour  and  strain  5 
quarts ;  add  bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  sulphate  of  uron 
oalcined  to  whiteness  4  ox. ;  brown  sugar  3  oz. ; 
pm  6  oz. ;  acetate  of  CQpper  ^  oz. ;  ag^itate  twice 
a  day  for  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the  dear,  bottle 
and  cork  up  for  use. 

VL  Braised  galls  2  lbs. ;  logwood,  green  cop- 
peras, and  gum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  water  6  gallons ; 
boil  the  whole  of  the  ingredients  in  the  water  for 
H  houia,  and  strain  5  galls.     Grood,  but  not  fine. 

VIL  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  com- 
mon gnm  I  lb. ;  green  copperas  ^  lb. ;  water  5 
gallons ;  boil.  Common,  but  fit  for  ordinary  pur- 
pQies. 

VII.  {Patent.)  Logwood  shavings  and  powdered 
gails,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  green  vitriol  1  lb. ;  gum  ^  lb. ; 
pomegranate  bark  ^  lb.;  water  1  gallon;  iufiise 
14  days,  with  frequent  agitation. 

yilL  {AsiatU.)  The  same  as  the  last  Both 
viite  pale,  but  turn  very  black  by  keepbg,  and 
now  well  from  the  pen, 

IX.  {U»ed  in  the  Prerogative  Office.) .  Brnked 
giUs  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic  6  oz. ;  alnm  2  oz. ;  green 
Titiiol  7  oz. ;  kino  3  oz. ;  logwood  raspings  or  saw- 


dutt  4  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ;  macerau  as  last  Saia 
to  write  well  on  parchment. 

X.  {Japan.)  This  is  a  black  and  glossy  kfaid  of 
ink,  i^hich  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  tht 
above  receipts  by  calcining  the  copperas  until  whits 
or  yellow,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder)  with  a 
little  nitrio  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  decoction^ 
(preferably  the  former,)  by  which  the  ink  is  ren- 
dered of  a  full  black  as  soon  as  made.  The  glossi- 
ness is  given  by  using  more  gum.  Flows  less 
easily  from  the  pen,  and  is  leas  durable  than  ink 
that  writes  paler  and  afterwards  turns  black. 

%\.  {Exchequer.)  Bruised  galls  40  lbs. ;  gum 
10  lbs. ;  green  sulphate  of  iron  9  lbs. ;  soft  water 
45  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation.  '*  This  ink  will  endure  for  centu- 
nes. 

Remarko.  The  ink  prepared  by  the  firat  formula 
is  the  most  durable,  and  will  bear  dilution  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  still  be  equal 
to  the  ordinary  ink  of  the  shops.  I  have  writing 
by  me  that  was  executed  with  this  kind  of  ink  up- 
wards of  50  yean  ago,  which  still  possesses  a  good 
color.  The  respective  qualities  of  the  others  axe 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  each. 

According  to  the  roost  accurate  experiments  on 
the  priaparation  of  black  ink,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  iron  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  galls,  by  which  an  excess 
of  colcwing  matter,  which  is  necessary  for  the  du- 
rability of  the  black,  is  preserved  in  the  liquid. 
Gum,  by  shielding  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the  color,  but  if  much  is 
employed,  the  ink  flows  languidly  from  quill  pens, 
and  scarcely  at  alt  from  oteel  pens.  The  latter 
require  a  very  limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar 
increases  the  flowing  property  of  ink,  but  makes  it 
dry  more  slowly,  and  frequently  passes  into  vine- 
gar, when  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  pen.  Vinegar, 
for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calculated  for  the  men- 
strunm. 

The  addition  of  a  few  bruised  doves,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves ;  or  still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creo- 
sote, will  efiectually  prevent  any  tendency  to 
mouldineoo  in  ink.  The  best  blue  galls  should 
alone  be  employed  in  making  ink. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak  barit,  are  frequently 
substituted  for  g^Us  in  the  preparation  of  common 
ink.  When  such  is  the  case,  only  about  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should 
bo  employed. 

The  most  permanent  (tanno-gallate)  inks  are 
those  which  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron,  at  the  minimum  cif  oxidizement,  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  minute  suspension,  by  which  means, 
not  only  does  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  flow 
from  the  pen  on- to  a  given  space,  but  it  also  sinks 
into  the  substance  of  Uie  paper,  by  which  the  stain 
is  rendered  more  permanent  and  leas  easily  re- 
moved by  attrition.  Such  inks  are  uniformly  pale 
until  exposod  to  the  air  for  some  days)  when  they 
acquire  thoir  full  color.  When  the  iron  is  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidizement,  as  Is  the  case  when  cal- 
cined copperas  is  employed,  the  ink  writes  of  a  full 
black  at  mat,  but  from  its  coloring  matter  being 
merely  a  suspended  precipitate,  it  rests  upon  the 
surface  of  the  paper  without  dnking  into  it,  and 
may  consequently  be  more  easily  erased  than  th« 
ibrmer.    Its  black  eok>r  is  also  more  liable  to  fada 
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Hie  very  general  use  of  eteel  peni  has  caused  a 
•onesponding  demand  for  easy  flowing  inks,  many 
of  which  have  been  of  late  yean  intioidnced  under 
the  title  of  "  writing  fiuida,"  or  "  tUeUpen  ink." 
These  are  mostly  prepared  from  galls  in  the  prece- 
ding manner,  but  a  less  quantity  of  gum  is  em- 
ployed. The  bine  writing  fluids  which  either  main- 
tam  their  color  or  turn  black  by  exposure,  are  pre- 
pared from  the  ferrocyaoide  of  potassium,  or  from 
indigo.    (See  Writing  Fujiosl) 

INKS,  BLUE.  Syn.  Blue  Wbitino  Fluiml 
Prep,  I.  Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  added 
to  water  until  a  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced, 
as  much  potash  or  soda  being  also  added  as  the 
liquid  will  bear  without  dropping  its  color. 

II.  Powdered  Prussian  blue  1  oz. ;  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  1^  to  2  oz. ;  mix  in  a  matrass  or  glass 
bottle,  and  after  24  or  30  hours,  dilute  the  mass 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Pure  Prussian  Uue  6  parts ;  oxalic 
acid  1  part ;  triturate  with  a  little  water  to  a  per- 
fectly  9mooth  paste,  then  dilute  with  a  proper 
quantity  of  soft  water.  Both  this  and  the  lart  pro- 
duce a  superb  liquid  blue,  admfaraUy  calculated  for 
writing  with,  when  the  prooess  is  property  man- 
aged and  the  Pmsdan  blue  pure ;  but  it  will  not 
succeed  with  every  sample  of  that  pigment  A  lit- 
tle gum  may  be  added,  if  required,  to  prevent  the 
fluid  spreading  on  the  paper. 

INKS,  COLORED.  Inks  of  various  colors 
may  be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingre* 
dients  used  in  dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and 
gum  arable  Any  of  the  ordinary  water-color 
cakes  employed  in  drawing,  diffiised  through  wa* 
ter,  may  also  be  used  for  colored  inks. 

INK,  COPYING.  This  is  prepared  by  addmg 
a  little  sugar  to  ordinary  black  ink.  Writing  exe- 
cuted with  this  ink  may  be  copied  within  the  space 
of  5  or  €  houD,  by  passing  it  through  a  press  in 
contact  with  thm  unsized  paper,  when  a  levened 
copy  will  be  obtained,  but  which  will  read  in  proper 
order  by  holding  the  back  of  the  copy  towards 
you.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  may  be  co- 
pied after  any  lapse  of  time,  by  employing  damp 
copying  paper.  A  warm  flat-iron  passed  over  the 
latter  laid  upon  the  writing,  may  be  snbstituted  lor 
the  use.  of  the  copying  press.' 

INK,  GOLD.  Prep.  Honey  and  gold  leaf 
equal  parts ;  grind  together  upon  a  painter's  por- 
phyry slab  with  a  muUer,  until  the  gold  is*Tedueed 
to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass 
becomes  perfectly  homogeneous,  when  it  must  be 
agitated  with  20  or  30  times  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poured 
off;  this  process  must  be  ropeated  with  fresh  water 
2  or  3  times,  when  the  gold  must  be  dried  and  then 
mixed  up  with  a  little  weak  gum  water  for  use. 
The  brilliancy  of  writmg  performed  with  this  ink 
is  considerable,  and  may  be  increased  by  burnish- 
ing. Gold  ink  may  also  be  made  by  mixing  pre- 
cipitated gold  po'wiMr  with  a  little  gnm  water. 

INK,  GREEN.  Prep.  L  (IQaproth.)  Ver- 
diffris  2  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  os. ;  water  ^  a  pint ; 
boil  to  one  half  and  filter. 

II.  Make  a  strong  solotion  of  bmaoetate  of  cop- 
per in  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

INK,  INDEUBLE.  Syn,  Makkiii«  Imk. 
Pbrmanemt  Ihk.  Prep.  L  Nitrate  of  silver  i  os. ; 
hot  distilled  water  (  ».;  whan  oooled a  little,  add 


mucilage  ^  oz.,  and  sap  green  or  simp  of 
thorn  to  color ;  mix  well.  The  linen  most  be  fii# 
moistened  with  "  liquid  pounce"  or  **  the  prepar- 
ation" as  it  is  commonly  called,  dried,  and  tbes 
written  on  with  a  clean  quill  pen.  This  ink  w9 
bear  dilution  if  not  wanted  very  black. 

The  pounce  or  preparation.  Carbonate  <t€  eoda 
1  oz.  to  1^  oz.,  water  1  pint ;  ootor  with  a  bUle  aaf 
green  or  sirup  of  buckthorn. 

II.  (Without  preparation.)  Nitrate  of  silver  1 
to  2  dr. ;  water  |  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  as  mu^  of  tba 
strongest  ammonia  water  as  will  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  on  its  first  addition,  then  fortbec 
add  mucilage  1  or  2  drachms,  and  a  little  sap 
to  color.  Writing  executed  with  this  imk 
black  on  being  passed  over  a  hot  Italian  irasi. 

III.  Terchloride  of  gold  1^  dFachxne;  virater  7 
drs. ;  mucilage  1  dr. ;  sap  green  to  <x>lor ;  Bii& 
To  be  written  with  on  a  ground  prepared  with  a 
weak  solution  of  protomuriate  of  tin,  auad  dried. 

Remarke.  The  products  of  the  first  two  of  the 
above  forms  constitute  the  marking  inks  <if  the 
shops.  They  have,  however,  no  daim  to  tiie  tills 
of  "^  indeliUe  ink'* — t^  which  no  art  earn  ^xtrmti 
without  injuring  the  fabric" — as  is  generally  rep- 
resented. On  the  contrary,  they  may  .<•  db- 
chai^ed  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  cflnwnns 
iron-moulds.  This  may  be  easily  and  cheaply 
eflbcted  with '  either  chlorine  or  ammonia,  withosl 
in  the  least  injuring  the  texturo  of  the  fabne  to 
which  it  may  be  applied.  From  a  great  nmober 
of  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  an.  the 
subject,  I  find  that  this  kind  of  ink  may  be  dis- 
charged from  even  the  finest  mualinsy  vriihoat  im- 
pairing their  quality.  The  only  pi^»caution  le- 
quirod,  is  that  of  rinsing  them  hi  dean  crater 
immediately  after  the  operation.  (See  Chesn,  iL 
210.)  The  «  marking  ink  without  prepar^tmm^ 
is  also  more  easily  extracted  than  that  **  with  prep 
oration ;"  and  the  former  has  abo  the  diaadviuitage 
of  not  keeping  so  well  as  the  latter,  and  of  depoat^ 
ing  a  portion  of  fulminating  silver,  oiider  sods 
circumstances,  which  reuden  its  use  dangeroiB. 
The  best  marking  ink  made  at  tlie  present  day  it 
the  HERALDIC  INK.  This  ink  is  either  applied  with 
a  stamp  ox  pen,  and  by  the  former  linen  may  be 
marked  with  great  facility  and  neatness. 

INK,  INCORRODIBLE.  Prtp.  I.  (Sir 
Ckse.)  a.  Powdered  copal  25  gn. ;  oil  of  laves* 
der  200  gn. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  lamp 
black  3  grsL,  indigo  1  gr.--6.  Powdered  copal  1 
part ;  oil  of  lavender  7  parts ;  vermilion  4  paiH; 
as  last 

II.  (Mr.  Hausman.)  Genuine  asphaltom  1  part; 
oil  of  tuipentine  4  parts ;  dissolve,  and  add  lamp- 
black or  blacklead  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  <»nsat- 
enee.  Resists  the  action  <^  iodine,  chlorine,  alka- 
lis, and  acids. 

III.  (Sheldrake.)  Asphaltum  dissolved  in 
ber  varnish  and  oil  of  torpentine,  and  colored 
lampblack. 

IV.  (Cooley.)  Asphaltum  1  part ;  oil  of  tnipea* 
tine  4  parts ;  dissolve,  and  color  with  printer*s  ink 
Vei^  permanent 

Romarko.  The  above  are  frequency  called  **  /» 
delible  inko."  They  are  employed  for  writing  h^ 
beb  on  bottles  contaming  strong  acids  and  alka* 
Une  K>lutions.  The  second  and  last  are  very  pec^ 
manenty  and  an  capable  of  resisting  all  the 
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tiiu  of  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  at  once  ofier  a 
dieapand  excellent  material  for  marking  linen, 
Ju.,  as  they  cannot  be  dissolved  off  by  any  men- 
itraa  that  will  not  destroy  the  fabric.  They  must 
be  employed  with  stamps  or  types,  which  is  a 
neater  method  than  that  with  a  brush  or  pen. 

V.  (M.  Bezanger.)  This  patent  ink  consists  of 
lampblack  and  caustic  soda,  mixed  with  gelatin 
ind  caustic  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  indelible,  and  to 
Rsemble  China  ink.     (Moniteur  Indostriel.) 

VI.  Indian  ink,  ground  up  with  ordinary  black 
wriUng  ink,  forms  a  cheap  indelible  ink  for  common 
puipoaes.  It  will  resist  the  action  of  chlorine. 
Host  acids,  and  even  ablution  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

INK,  INDIAN.  Syn.  Ciuiia  Ink.  Indicuh. 
Atumentum  Indicum.  Prep,  I.  (Proust.)  Purify 
nal  lampblack  by  washing  it  with  potash  lye,  dry, 
make  it  into  a  thick  pasta  with  a  solution  of  glue, 
mould  and  dry. 

IL  (M.  Merimde.)  Dissolve  glne  in  water,  add 
ifltrong  solution  of  hutgalls,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate in  hot  water  ;  then  dissolve  it  in  a  spare  solu- 
tioa  of  glne,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness, 
and  fonn  it  into  a  paste  as  before,  with  purified 
lampblack. 

IIL  (Cooley.)  Boil  a  weak  solution  of  glne  at  a 
Mgfa  temperature  in  a  Papin*s  digester  for  2  hours, 
then  boil  it  m  an  open  vessel  for  1  hour  more,  filter 
fad  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence,  then  make 
a  paste  as  before  with  purified  lampblack,  adding 
ft  few  drops  of  essence  of  musk  and  about  half  as 
moeh  essence  of  ambergris  to  perfume ;  lastly, 
nmikl  into  cakes,  and  when  dry,  ornament  them 
with  Chinese  characters  and  devices.  Quality  very 
nperior ;  does  not  gelatinize  in  cold  weather  like 
ardmary  imitations. 

IV.  (Gray.)    Pure   lampblack   made  up  with 
'  skin  glue,  and  scented  with  musk. 

V.  Seed  lac  ^  oz. ;  borax  1  dr. ;  water  ^  pint ; 
il  tor8  oz.,  filter,  and  make  a  paste  with  pure 

lampblack  as  before.  Good ;  when  dry  it  resists 
the  action  of  water. 

Remarks.  The  Chmese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  a  glutinous  vegetable 
jnice  or  solution,  which  at  once  unparts  brilliancy 
and  durability.  Starch  converted  into  gum  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  British  ffum,  has  been 
recommended  as  a  substitute,  (M.  Merim^e.)  But 
from  information  afiR>rded  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  years  in  China,  I  am  led  to 
Relieve  that  the  liquid  employed  by  the  Chinese  to 
oooTert  their  black  pigment  into  a  paste,  is  eithor  an 
infusion  or  decoction  of  some  seeds  abounding  in 
mndlBge,  and  not  the  juice  of  a  plant  as  usually 
npposei  Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employed  by  art- 
'^i  but  it  l|as  been  occasionally  given  as  a  medi- 
cine, dissolved  in  water  or  wine,  in  hemorrhages 
aad  stomach  complaints.    Doee.  1  to  2  dr. 

INK,  MARKING.  Ink  bottoms.  Used  by 
packers  for  marking  bales,  boxes,  Slc, 

INK,  PERPETUAL.  Prep.  Pitch  3  lbs. ;  melt 
<^r  the  fire,  then  add  lampblack  1  lb. ;  mix  well. 
Vnd  in  a  melted  state  to  fill  the  letters  on  tomb- 
stones, marbles,  &c.  Without  actual  violence  it 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  stone  itself. 

INK,  RED.  Prep.  I.  Ground  Brazil  wood  8 
•*•;  vinegar  10  pints;  macerate  for  4  or  5  days; 
boil  in  a  tinned-copper  vessel. to  one  half,  then  add 
loach  alnm  8  oz.,  and  gum  3  oz. ;  dissolve. 


II.  As  the  last,  but  use  water  or  beer  instead  «l 
winegar. 

lU.  Stale  beer  1  pint ;  coehmeal,  bruised,  1  dr. : 

rkm  arabao  1  oz. ;  ground  Brazil  and  alum,  of  each 
oz. ;  boil  or  macerate  with  agitation  for  14  days, 
and  stram. 

IV.  Pure  carmine  13  grs. ;  water  of  ammonia 
3  oz. ;  dissolve,  then  add  powdered  gum  18  grs. 
Half  a  drachm  of  powder^  drop  lake  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  carmine  where  expense  is  an  ob- 
ject   Color  superb.    (Buchner's  Report.) 

V.  Cochineal,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  hot  water  } 
pint ;  digest,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  spirit  of 
hartshorn  ^  pint,  or  liquor  of  ammonia  1  oz. ;  di- 
lute with  3  or  4  oz.  of  water  ;  macerate  for  a  few 
days  longer,  then  decant  the  clear.  Color,  very 
fine. 

INK,  SILVER.  This  is  prepared  like  gold  ink. 

INKS,  SYMPATHETIC.  Fluids  which, 
when  employed  for  writing  on  paper,  do  not  ren- 
der the  marks  visible  till  acted  on  by  some  re- 
agent Sympathetic  inks  are  commonly  employed 
as  the  instruments  of  secret  correspondence,  and 
frequently  escape  detection,  but  by  heating  the 
paper  before  the  fire  until  it  is  neariy  seo^vJi^,  the 
whole  of  them  may  be  rendered  visible. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  and  amu- 
sing sympathetic  inks  :^— 1.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal  ammoniac,  equal  parts,  dissolved  in  water ; 
vrjitoB  colorless  but  turns  yellow  when  heated. — 2. 
Onion  juice,  like  the  last — 3.  A  weak  infusion  of 
galls ;  turns  black  when  moistened  with  weak  cop- 
peras water.«-4.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  turns  blue  when  moistened  with  a  weak  so- 
lution of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  black  with  infu- 
sion of  galls. — 5.  The  diluted  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  terchloride  of  gold ;  darkens  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight — 6.  Aquafcntis,  spirits  of 
salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  common  salt  or  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  turns  yellow 
or  brown  when  heated. — 7.  Solution  of  nitromu- 
riate  of  cobalt ;  turns  green  when  heated,  and  dis- 
appears again  on  cooling. — 8.  Solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt,  to  which  a  little  nitre  has  been  added ; 
becomes  rose-colored  when  heated,  and  disappears 
on  cooling. 

INK,  YELLOW.  Prep.  I.  Boil  French  ber- 
ries ^  lb.,  and  alum  1  oz.,  in  water  I  quart,  for 
half  an  liour  or  longer,  then  strain  and  diiBBolve  in 
the  hot  liquor,  gum  arabic  1  oz. 

II.  Gamboge  in  coarse  powder  1  oz. ;  hot  water 
5  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  spirit  ^  oz.  or 
1  oz.  , 

INK,  TO  RESTORE  FADED.  Writing  ren- 
dered  illegible  by  age  may  be  restored  by  moisten*, 
ing  it  by  means  of  a  feather  with  an  infusion  of 
galls,  or  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  observing  so  to  ap- 
ply the  liquid  as  to  prevent  the  mk  spreading. 

INK  STAINS  may  bo  readily  removed  from 
white  articles  by  means  of  a  little  salt  of  lemons, 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid, 
and  hot  water ;  or  by  means  of  a  little  solution  of 
chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime.  The  spots  should  be 
afterwards  thoroughly  rinsed  in  warm  water,  be- 
fore touching  them  with  soap.  Marking  ink  may 
be  removed  by  ammonia  water,  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  liquid  chlorine,  or  iodine. 

INOCULATION.    (In  Sdrgkrt.)    The  inser- 
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tion  of  poisonouB  or  infectbus  matter  into  any  part 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  and  thus  preventing  or  lessening 
the  virulence  of  future  attacks.  The  word  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  insertion  of  the  virus*  of  the 
commou  smaNpox,  by  which  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  is  produceci,  than  when  it  is  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  Vaccination  has  now  very  generally 
superseded  inoculation. 

Oper,  Inoculation  is  performed  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  lancet  wetted  with  smallpox  matter  un- 
der the  cuticle,  and  afterwards  gently  rubbing  the 
moistened  point  over  the  scratch. 

INULIN.  Syn.  Alantin.  Mentanthin.  Ele- 
CAHPiN.  Dahlin.  Datiscim.  A  peculiar  starch- 
like substance  first  obtained  by  Rose  from  the  inula 
helenium  or  elecampane.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  elecampane  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  repose  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  the  cold  decoction  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall  nuts,  not  disappearing  until  tlie  liquid 
is  heated  to  above  312°,  while  the  precipitate 
from  starch  redissolves  at  122°  F.  Inulin  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  separates  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

lODATE.  Syn.  Iodab,  {Lot.)  A  compound 
formed  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base  in  definite  pro- 
portion. The  iodates  resemble  the  chlorates  of 
the  corresponding  bases.  They  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  development  of  free  iodine 
when  treated  with  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  other  deoxydizing  ag(»nts, 
and  by  their  solutions  being  converted  into  iodides 
when  treated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They 
are  all  of  sparing  solubility,  and  many  are  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  All  the  insoluble  iodates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potassa,  by  decom- 
posing it  in  solution  by  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  base. 

IODATE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  Htdrargyri 
loDAS.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid  with  another  of  iodate  of  potassa.  A 
yellow  powder  resembling  Turpeth's  mineral. 

IODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Syn.  Potassai 
looAS.  Prep.  I.  Neutralize  a  hot  solution  of 
potassa  with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dryness  by  a 
gentle  heat,  powder,  and  digest  in  alcohol,  to  dis- 
solve out  the  iodide  of  potassiunq,  then  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hot  water  and  crystallize. 

II.  (M.  Henry,  jun.)  Iodide  of  potassium  2 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa  3  do. ;  fuse  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible ;  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  add,  while  still  fluid,  successive 
portions  of  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  stir- 
ring well  after  each  addition. ,  When  the  matter 
ceases  to  froth  up,  cool,  powder,  and  digest  in 
tepid  water  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
Water  and  crystallized. 

Remarks.  Iodate  of  potassa  has  been  recom- 
mended in  broncbocele.  A  biniodate  and  teriodate 
of  potassa  may  also  be  formed,  but  possess  little 
interest. 

IODATE  OF  SILVER.  Syn.  Aroenti 
Iodas.  Prep.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  Iodate  of  Mercury.  A  white  powder,  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

IODIC    ACID.      Syn.     Oxiodike.    Aoidum 


loDicuH.      An   acid   compound    of    iodine    mad 
oxygen  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy. 

Prep.    I.  Dissolve  iodate  of  soda  in  sulpbaiie 
acid  in  considerable  excess,  boil  for  15  minntes, 
set  the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.     Purt. 

II.  (M.  Boursen.)  locLne  1  part ; 
(monohydrated)  nitric  acid  4  parts;  mix*  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  color  of  the  lodnM 
disappeaiB)  then  evaporate  to  dryncfls  and  leave 
the  residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperatiire  d 
about  15^  C.  When  by  attracting  mMstoie  k 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  airupy  pot  it  imo 
a  place  where  the  temperature  \b  higher  and  the 
air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  very  fine  ^rbile  crys- 
tals of  rhomboidal  shape  will  form.  (CompC 
Rend,  xxiv.)    Pure. 

III.  (J.  L.  Lassaigne.)  Treat  a  aolutioB  of 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  of  iodine^  filtCTt 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed  as  last.     Ptare, 

IV.  Difiuse  iodine  in  powder  tbrou|^h  distill^ 
water,  then  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  throng  the 
liquid ;  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  into  oxjgea 
and  iodine  by  a  heat  of  about  450  to  500^  F.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent ;  it  deto- 
nates with  inflammable  bodies  like  the  uttrates  and 
chlorates ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
Iodates.  The  Iodatk  or  soda  above  alluded  to 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  iodate  of 
potassa.  loffic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  Baorphia 
and  sulphurous  acid.     (See  Iodatb.) 

IODIDE.  Syn.  Iodork.  Ioduret.  Ht- 
driodate.  Iodidum  ;  Iodurbtum  ;  Htimuodas, 
{Lat.)     A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  base. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENig.  Syn.  Axskuki 
Iodidum.  Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  SabUmed  me- 
tallic arsenic  1  gr. ;  pure  iodine  6  gis. ;  vrater  3 
drachms;  digest  together,  evaporate  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  solidify, 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  86°  F.  A  red 
cr>'8talline  mass  is  obtained.     (See  p.  74.) 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OF. 
Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Dissolve  the  product  of 
the  above  process  in  water  6  oz. ;  every  drachm  of 
which  will  contain  one-forty -eighth  gr.  of  metaliic 
arsenic,  and  >one-tenth  gr.  (nearly)  of  iodine. 

IODIDE  OF  CYANOGEN.  Prep.  (Mils, 
cherlich.)  Gently  heat  a  mixture  of  bicj'mnide  ol 
mercury,  iodine,  and  water,  in  a  retort,  'vrben 
iodide  of  cyanogen  will  sublimb  and  collect  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  cr^'stalline 
snow  or  needles.  It  volatilizes  at  100°  F.,  and  is 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN.  Syn.  TKiuomns 
OF  Nitrogen.  A  dark  powder,  which  subsides 
when  iodine  is  put  into  liquor  of  anynoniau  It 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently  made  by 
saturating'  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '852  with  iodine,  ad- 
ding a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  agitathig 
the  mixture ;  water  must  now  be  added,  vrben 
the  iodide  will  be  precipitated,  and  must  be  care- 
fully washed  with  oold  distilled  water.  *,*  it 
detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  and 
by  slight  pressure,  or  friction,  even  when  moiit. 
It  should  only  be  prepared  in  very  small  quant itie* 
at  a  time. 

IODIDES  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  1 
(Protiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  7  parts  ; 
mix  in  a  close  vessel,  placed  in  a  freezing  mixtora 
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Onnge  colored ;  melts  at  212^  ;  volatile,  and  de- 
eompoBAd  by  water. 

II.  {Setquiodide.)  Phosphorus  I  part ;  iodine  12 
parts ;  as  last  A  dark  gray  semi-crystalline  mass, 
liquid  at  84^  F. 

III.  {Periodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine 
80  parts ;  as  last.  A  black  mass,  fusible  at  about 
115®  F.  AH  the  above  yield  hydriodic  acid  and 
phospborous  or  phosphoric  acid,  by  contact  with 
water. 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn,  Sulfiiuris 
loDiDVM.  Prep.  Iodine  4  parts ;  sulphur  1  part ; 
]rfaoe  the  mixture  in  a  loose-corked  flask,  immerse 
it  in  a  water  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  stir  it 
with  a  ^lasB  rod,  then  place  in  the  cork,  remove 
the  baUi  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  two  cool 
together.  When  cold,  break  the  iodide  into 
pieces,  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  semi-crystalline, 
dark  gray  mass,  resembling  antimony,  is  obtained. 

Remarks.  An  ointment  made  with  5  parts 
of  iodide  of  sulphur,  and  96  of  lard,  or  8  of  the 
iodide  and  144  of  lardi  has  been  recommended  by 
Biett  in  tuberculous  aiffisctions  of  the  skin.  Iodide 
of  salphur  stains  the  skin  like  iodine,  and  is 
mdily  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  sub- 
ituicea. 

IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Syiu  Amtli  Io- 
DOKJii.  Prep.  (Dr.  Buchanan.)  Iodine  24  grs. ; 
Wiler  q.  s. ;  triturate  ;  then  add  starch  ^  ;  again 
tiiturate,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  uniform  color. 
One  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  preparations  of 
iodiDo. 

IODIDES,  DOUBLE.  Several  of  these  com- 
poands  have  been  described  by  BonsdoHT,  BouIIay, 
aad  Liebig,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  dis- 
solTtng  the  iodides  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
■om,  when  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  de- 
pQRted  as  the  liquid  cools,  or  on  evaporation. 
They  possess  but  little  interest  in  a  practical  point 
ofview. 

IODINE:  Syn.  Iode,  (Pr.)  Ion,  {Get.)  Iodiubc  ; 
loDmux ;  loDiNA,  {Lat,  from  tmits,  violet  colored, 
on  account  of  the  color  of  its  vapor.)  A  chemical 
dement,  accidentally  discovered  in  1812,  by  De 
Coartois,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  at  Paris,  but 
was  firrt  described  by  Clement,  in  1813,  and  its 
precise  nature  was  soon  afterwards  determined  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, but  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
Tegetable  family  algie.  It  is  principally  manu- 
^ored  in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  mother  waters  of  kelp. 

Prep.  I.  Extract  all  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  by 
water,  and  crystnlVne  the  soda  by  evaporation  ;  to 
the  mother  lye  add  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  and  boil 
the  liquid,  then  strain  it  to  separate  some  sulphur, 
•nd  mix  the  filtered  liquor  with  as  much  manganese 
as  there  was  oil  of  vitriol  used :  on  applying  heat, 
the  iodine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  grayish  black 
scales,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  boiling  is  con- 
dticted  in  a  leaden  vessel ;  and  a  cylindrical  leaden 
■till,  with  a  very  ehort  head,  and  connected  with 
S  or  3  large  globular  glass  receivera,  is  used  for 
the  snbliming  apparatus.  Care  must  be  taker  to 
watch  the  process,  and  prevent  the  neck  of  the 
itiU  becoming  choked  with  condensed  iodine. 

n.  (Ure.)   Saturate  the  residual  liquor  of  the 


manufacture  of  soap  from  kelp,  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1-374,  heated  to  230^  F.,  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  cool,  decant 
the  clear,  strain,  and  to  every  12  fluid  ounces  add 
1000  grs.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  glass  globe,  or  matrass 
with  a  wide  neck,,  over  which  invert  another 
glass  globe,  and  apply  heat  with  a  charcoal 
chauffer ;  iodine  will  sublime  very  copiously,  and 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  as  soon  as 
warm  should  be  replace4  by  another;  and  the 
two  globes  thus  applied  m  succession,  as  long  as 
violet  vapor  arises.  It  may  be  washed  out  of  the 
globes  with  a  little  cold  water.  A  thin  disc  of 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  should  be 
placed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  matrass,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  acting  on  the  globular  re- 
ceiver. On  the  large  scale,  a  leaden  still,  as  be- 
fore described,  may  be  employed,  and  receivers  of 
stoneware  economically  substituted  for  glass  ones. 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  made 
in  a  Wooden  or  stoneware  basin  or  trough.  Prod. 
12  oz.  yield  80  to  100  gni. 

III.  (Soubeirau.)  Add  a  mixed  solution  of  1 
part  of  sulphate  oi  copper  and  2^  parts  of  proto- 
sulphate  of  iron  to  the  mother  liquors  of  the  soda 
works,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down ;  the  precipitate  (diniodido  of  '*oDper)  must 
be  then  collected,  dried,  mixed  with  its  .  ^n  weight 
of  finely-powdered  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort ;  dry  iodine 
will  pass  over.  By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  manganes^,  a  less  heat  is  required. 

Remarks.  The  top  of  the  leaden  still  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  iodine,  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  moveable  stopper,  by  which  Uie  process 
may  be  watched,  and  additions  of  manganese  or 
sulphuric  acid  made,  if  required.  To  render  it 
pure,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  as  possible,  and 
then  resublimed  in  glass  or  stoneware. 

Prop.  Iodine  is  usually  met  with  under  the  form 
of  semicrystalline  lumps,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  in  micaceous,  friable  scales,  somewhat  resem- 
bling gunpowder.  It  hatf  a  grayish-black  color,  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  chlorine.  It  fuses  at  225^  ^.,  vo- 
latilizes slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boils  at 
347°,  and  when  mixed  with  water  rapidly  rises 
along  with  its  vapor  at  212®.  It  dissolves  in  7000 
parts  of  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
may  be  crystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  plates,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  it  in  hydiodic  acid. 
Iodine,  like  chlorine,  has  an  extensive  range  of 
aflSnity ;  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms  com- 
pounds termed  Iodides,  lodurets,  or  Hydriodaies; 
and  it  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of  the 
iodides  are  used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  The  iodine  of  commerce  is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  commonly  contains  12 
to  20J  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign  iodine,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  chlorine,  without  sub- 
sequent sublimation,  frequently  contains  ith  water, 
has  a  leaden-gray  color,  and  a  sensible  odor  of 
chlorine.  Coal,  plumbago,  oxide  of  manganese, 
crude  antimony,  and  charcoal,  are  also  frequently 
mixed  with  it  Water  may  be  detected  by  the 
loss  of  weicrht  it  suffers  when  exposed  to  strong 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper, — 
chlorine,  by  the  odor,  and  the  other  substancet 
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mentioned  above,  by  digestion  in  spirits  of  wine, 
when  the  iodine  will  dissolye,  leaving  the  impari- 
ties behind.  Before  use  as  a  medicine,  "  it  must 
be  dried,  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air,  with 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it 
scarcely  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dry  bottle.''  Pure 
iodine  "  is  entirely  vaporizable ;  39  grs.,  with^  grs. 
of  quicklime,  and  Jiij  of  water,  when  heated  short 
of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution,  which 
is  yellowish  or  brownish,  i£  the  iodine  be  purst 
but  colorless,  if  it  contains  more  than  2}  of  water, 
or  other  impurity."  (P.  E) 

^  Uses,  Dose,  q-c.  Iodine  is  chiefly  used  as  a  med- 
icine, and  a  chemical  test  Its  phyjaiological  ac- 
tion, when  applied  externally,  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
and,  when  swallowed  in  large  doses,  it  produces 
powerful  gastric  irritation.  In  small  doses,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  both  alterative  and  tonic,  rapidly  difiii- 
sinpr  itself  through  the  body,  and  exerting  a  stimu- 
latmg  action  on  the  organs  of  secretion.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  pro- 
duced diaphoresis  and  salivation.  It  exerts  a  pow- 
erful anti-aphrodisiac  action,  and  instances  are 
recorded  where  absorption  of  the  mamms  and 
testas  have  followed  its  exhibition.  (Hufeland's 
Journal.)  Dose.  }  gr.  dissolved  in  q>irit,  oir  in  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone,  being  usu- 
ally combii:r;d  with  the  lat^r  substance,  and  in 
fact  this  salt  is  now  generally  preferred  by  practi- 
tioners. Iodine,  in  medicinal  doses,  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
most  others  depending  on  an  imperfect  action  of 
the  absorbents,  or  accompanied  by  induration  or 
enlargement  of  individual  glands  or  organs ; — In- 
ternally, in  bronchocele,  goitre^  Derbyshire  neck, 
scrofula,  ovarian  tumors,  enlargement  or  indu- 
ration  of  the  lymphatic,  prostate,  and  parotid 
glands,  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhaa,  diseases  of  the 
muco-genital  tissues,  phthisis,  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
dropsies,  hydrocele,  ^c. : — Externally,  in  scrof- 
ula,  numerous  skin  diseases,  (especially  the  scaly,) 
erysipelas,  diseased  jaints,  chilblains,  burns, 
scalds^  various  wounds,  to  check  ulceration,  to 
promote  absorption,  ^c.  It  is  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  solution,  or  tincture. 

Tests.  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by — 1. 
The  violet  color  of  its  vapor.— 2.  Striking  a  blue 
color  with  starch :  this  test  is  so  delicate  that  wa- 
ter containing  only  ^■y^\np^  part  of  iodine,  acquures 
a  perceptible  blue  tinge  on  the  addition  of  starch. 
(Stromeyer.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white 
precipitate  in  solutions  containing  iodine. — 4.  Chlo- 
ride of  palladium  causes  a  black,  flaky  precipftate  ; 
equal  in  sensibility  to  starch.  (M.  Bauman.) — 
5.  It  strikes  a  blue  color  with  opium  and  nar- 
eeiue. 

Iodine  in  combination,  as  it  exists  in  iodic  acid 
and  the  iodates,  does  not  strike  a  blue  color  with 
starch,  without  the  addition  of  some  deoxydizing 
agent,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia ;  and  as  it 
exists  in  the  iodides,  not  until  the  base  is  saturated 
with  an  acid^  (as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,)  when 
iodine  being  set  free,  immediately  reacts  upon  the 
starch  An  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali  destroys 
the  action  of  the  test.  By  mixing  the  liquid  cou- 
taiomg  the  iodine  with  the  starch  and  sulphuric 


acid,  and  lighUy  pouring  thereon  a  small  qitsHlito 

of  aqueous  chlorine,  a  very  visible  blue  xona  w 
bo  developed  at  the  line  of  contact.  (Balaid.) 

Solutions  containing  iodates  yield,  with  nitziii 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  mnmeiaa; 
the  iodides,  under  the  same  circnmstanoee,  give  a 
pale  yellowish  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  sflvcTf 
scarcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  a  bright  yellota  aae 
with  acetate  of  lead  ;  and  a  scarlet  one  with  bi- 
chloride of  mercury.  The  iodates  deflaerate  whsa 
thrown  on  burning  coals,  but  the  iadides  do  aot 
The  iodates  may  also  be  tested  as  iodides,  by  fiat 
heating  them  to  redness,  by  which  they  loee  tbiii 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  iodides. 

IODINE,  CHLORIDES  OF.  When  ^ 
chlorine  is  passed  over  dry  iodine,  at  common  tem- 
peratures, heat  is  evolvea,  and  a  solid  chloride  re- 
sults. It  is  orange-yellow  when  the  iodine  is  fafly 
saturated,  and  reddish  orange  when  the  iodine  is 
in  excess.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  is  volatile,  aod 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  colorleos  eolntjon, 
which  exhibits  acid  properties.  It  is  the  cLlariodie 
acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  protochloride  of  iodmi 
is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  held- 
ing  iodine  in  suspension,  and  the  perchloride  by 
repeatedly  distilling  the  protochloride,  or  by  adding 
to  a  solution  of  the  latter  a  strong  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate.  The  latter  is  also  called  the 
terchloride, 

lODOSALICULIC  ACID.  A  dark  brown 
fusible  mass,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  ef 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloro-saliculic  acid  ;  m 
by  dissolving  iodine  in  saliculic  acid. 

lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  Prep.  Dnp 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  hot  concentrated  aqueoos  so- 
lution of  iodic  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  lalk. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is  decom- 
posed, but  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  gradually 
applied,  it  melts,  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhom- 
boids as  it  coola  In  a  similar  manner  may  be 
formed  iodo -phosphoric  and  iodonitric  acids.  AU 
these  act  with  great  energy  on  the  metala,  and 
dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

lODOUS  ACID.  Prep.  (Sehientini.)  Chlo- 
rate of  potaasa  and  iodine,  equal  parts ;  triturate 
together,  until  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  yellow 
mass ;  then  heat  the  mixture  over  a  spirit-lamp,  in 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  spacious  receiver, 
until  vapors  cease  to  arise.  The  oily  liquid  m  the 
receiver  is  the  iodous  acid. 

II.  (Pleischl.)  Chlorate  of  potash  3  parts; 
iodine  1  part ;  as  last 

Remarks.  Iodous  acid,  or  oxide  of  iodine,  red- 
dens test  papers,  is  volatile  at  112^  F.,  and  freely 
dissolves  iodine.  Littie  is  known  respecting  its 
precise  composition.     (See  Ionic  Acid.) 

lODURETED  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassimiL 
Various  strengths  are  employed  by  different  an- 
thorities.     (See  Solutions.) 

IRIDIUM.  (From  Iris,  tJie  rainbow,  becauie 
of  the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  its  solutions.) 
A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803,  and 
by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the  black  powder  left  in 
dissolving  platina.  It  is  obtained  in  combination 
with  oemium. 

Prep.  (Wollaston.)  Reduce  the  pnlvemlent 
residue  of  the  ores  of  platina  to  fine  powder,  along 
with  I  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  heat  the  znixtore 
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la  redneai  in  a  silyer  crucible,  until  reduced  to  a 
petty  state,  and  the  odor  of  oxide  of  oemium  be- 
eomee  perceptible ;  cool,  powder,  agitate  with  the 
■nallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  place  the  solu- 
tion iu  a  retort,  acidulate  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  distil  rapidly 
into  a  clean  receiver,  as  long  4s  fumes  of  osmie 
acid  pass  over  and  condense  as  a  white  crust  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  afterwards  liquefying,  and 
vnking  beneath  the  water,  foriping  a  flattened 
^obule.  By  solution  in  water,  agitation  with  mer- 
:ary,  and  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  osmium  is 
ibtained  as  a  black  porous  powder,  which  exhibits 
I  metallic  lustre  when  mbbed.  The  undissolved 
portion  must  now  be  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  any  metal  but  gold  or 
platinam,  when  the  iridium  will  be  precipitated. 

Prop.,  ^e.  Brittle^  pulverulent,  and  when  pol- 
iriied,  resembling  platinum.  It  is  the  heaviest, 
hardest,  most  infusible,  indestructive,  and  least  af- 
fected by  acids,  of  all  the  metals.  With  chlorine, 
iridium  forms  four  compounds : — ^the  protochloride, 
farmed  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  powdered 
iridiam,  heated  to  a  dull  red,  or  by  digesting  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  muriatic  acid  ; — the  se&qui- 
ckloride,  by  calcining  iridium  with  nitre,  digesting 
in  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  solution  in 
bydrochloric  acid; — the  bichloride,  by  digesting 
the  leaqiiichloride  in  hot  nitro-muriatic  acid ; — the 
terchloride,  obtained  as  a  double  chloride  of  potas- 
■nm.  With  oxygen,  iridium  forms  a  protoxide, 
Ktquioxide,  and  teroxide,  each  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  corre- 
ipondinfi^  chloride  with  an  alkali. 

IRIDIOCHLORIDES.  Double  salts,  formed 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  with  other  chlorides. 
Some  of  them  are  crystallizable  and  soluble. 

IRON.  Syn.YKKKvvi,  (Lat.)  Fer,  (Fr.)  Eisen, 
(Get.)  Fbrro,  (It.)  Ferro,  (Port.)  Hierro,  (Sp.) 
Jer»,  {Dan.  j-  Swed.)  Ijzen,  (Dut.)  Mars, 
{Alch.)  The  early  history  of  iron  is  lost  in  its  an- 
tiquity. It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
medicine  upwards  of  3200  years  ago.  As  a  reme- 
dial agent,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  acts  as  a 
genial  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  generally  proves 
beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic  debility,  unaccompa- 
nied with  organic  congestion  or  inflammation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  protoxide  or  its  salts  should  alone 
be  employed,  as  the  peroxide  and  its  salts  act,  al- 
most universally,  as  irritant  stimulants,  occasioning 
heartburn,  febrile  symptoms,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  powers  of  the  protocarbonate,  as  it  exists  in 
mineral  waters,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  appears  to  be  the  form  most  congenial 
to  the  human  body ;  and  from  its  state  of  dilution, 
"  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  speedily 
imparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  wan  countenance.*' 
Iron  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
cles of  the  materia  medica,  and  appears,  from  the 
utiqnity  of  its  introduction  into  medicine,  and  the 
nomber  of  its  preparations,  to  have  been  deserved- 
ly appreciated.  It  bears  the  recommendation  of 
upwards  of  3000  years  upon  its  brow,  and  surely  a 
medicine  that  hath  withstood  soch  Ticissitudes, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  virtue. 

*Prep.  Iron  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 
In  Sweden  it  is  extracted  from  magnetic  iron,  and 
micaceous  iron  ore ;  and  in  England,  principally 
from  clay  iron  ore.    It  is  obtained  by  smelting  the 
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ore  along  with  coke  and  a  flux,  (either  limestone 
or  clay.)  The  crude  iron  thus  obtained  is  run  into 
moulds,  and  then  couBtitutes  cast  iron  or  no 
IRON,  (ferrum  fusum.)  By  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  refining,  (puddling,  welding,)  it  is  convert- 
ed into  SOFT  IRON  or  wrouoht  iron,  (ferrum  eu» 
sum.) 

Prop.  ^  Uses.  The  properties  and  uses  of  iron 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Its  ap- 
plications in  almost  every  branch  of  human  indus- 
try, are  almost  mfinite.  It  is  remaj^ably  auotile, 
and  possesws  great  tenacity,  but  it  is  less  maMca- 
ble  than  many  of  the  other  metah.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
7'788.  It  is  the  harde«t  of  all  of  the  malleable  and 
ductile  metals,  and  when  combined  with  carbon 
or  silica,  (steel,)  admits  of  being  tempered  to  al- 
most any  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  Iron- 
filings,  (ferri  limatures,)  iron-turnings,  (ferri 
rarrtenta,  ferri  scobs,)  and  iron-wire,  (ferri 
filum,)  are  the  forms  under  whioL  !*^n  is  oidered 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  last  is  only  used  in 
preparations,  but  the  others  are  also  taken.  Dose. 
Of  the  filings  5  to  10  grs.,  in  chlorosis,  &c.  For 
medical  purposes,  iron-nlings  and  turnings  should 
be  purified  by  washing,  drying,  and  separating 
them  from  particles  of  copper  and  other  metals,  by 
laying  a  sieve  over  them,  and  drawing  them 
through  it  with  a  magnet. 

Tests.  1.  Metallic  iron  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net 2.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  3.  Its 
oxides  are  also  soluble  in  the  acitb.  4.  The  solu- 
tions of  iron  (ferruginous  salts)  yield  a  greenish 
white  precipitate,  subsequently  turning  red  or 
brown,  when  treated  with  alkalis.  5.  Aurochlo- 
ride  of  sodium  gives  a  purple  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  the  protosalts  of  iron,  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash  a  blue  one.  6.  Prussiate  of  potash,  under 
like  circumstances,  gives  a  pale  blue  one,  or  a  full 
blue,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed, l^e  protosalts  may  thus  be  all  converted  into 
persalts,  and  tested  accordingly.  7.  The  persaits 
of  iron  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potash,  but  are  unaflfeeted  by  the  red  prus- 
siate ;  sulphocyauic  and  meconic  acids  strike  a 
red  color ;  gallic  acid,  taimio  acid,  and  infusion  or 
tincture  of  galls,  a  bluish  black ;  succinate  and 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  a  yellowish  one  ;  citric  acid 
or  a  citrate,  a  pale  red  color,  (transparent)  8. 
Cochineal  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  then  di- 
gested in  water,  (or  very  weak  spirit,)  gives  a  so- 
lution which  is  colored  violet  by  the  protosaWi  of 
uon.  (Kastner.)  9.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  10.  Phosphate  of  soda 
precipitates  the  persalts  white,  and  the  protosalts 
blue. 

IRON,  ACETATE  OF.  Acetate  db  fer, 
(Fr.)  AcsTATO  Di  Ferro,  (lial.)  Ferri  ace- 
TAS,  (Lat.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron 
I  part;  acetic  acid  6  parts;  digest  3  days  and 
filter.  Tonic.  Dose.  10  to  35  drops  in  water  or 
wine.  This  preparation  is  a  mixture  of  the  proto- 
and  per-acetate  of  iron. 

II.  (Pyrolignite  of  iron.  Iron  liquor.  Dyer's 
acetate  of  iron.)  Prep,  a,  (Prof.  Runge.)  £ight 
suitable  vessels  are  arranged  one  above  another, 
like  a  staircase,  so  that  the  top  of  the  upper  one 
may  rest  over  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and 
so  on  of  the  othen  to  the  bottom  one.    The  eight 
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T68Ml8  are  uow  filled  with  old  scraps  of  irooi  and 
the  upper  one  with  pyroligueous  acid ;  after  half 
an  hour  this  ia  drawn  off  into  the  vessel  next  be- 
low it,  uud  this  again,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
is  emptied.  The  acid  is  now  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
aiid  thus  becomes  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  in  a  leas  time  than  by  any  other  means,  except 
the  following: —  ^ 

b.  (Dr.  W  interfield.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylinders,  resembling  those 
used  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar ;  the 
space  between  the  two  perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 
through  thera,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-Blatt  f.  Sachsen.) 

c.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
ur  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  is  ob- 
tained. When  the  deposite  of  tar  on  the  iron 
hinders  the  solution,  it  may  be  burnt  ofi! 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed ;  decant. 

III.  \Protacetate.)  Dissolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
or  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys* 
tals. 

IV.  (Seaquiaeetate,  Peracetate,)  Dissolve  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  preoipi* 
tate  a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uncrystallizable. 

Remarks.  All  the  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materials,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON.  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep,  I.  {Protar- 
Benite.  Ferri  areeniaa,)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  anenite  of 
soda  or  ammonia ;  wash  and  dry.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  {Peraraenite.  Seaquiaraenite.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peracetate  of  iron  with  arsenite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
arsenite. 

Remarks,  The  araeniatea  of  the  iron  may  be 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  aiseniate  of 
soda\>r  ammonia. 

IRON,  ALBUMINATE.  Prep,  I.  (Las- 
saigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potaasa  in  solution. 

I|.  (Cooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  egg,  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  ^ater,  and  filtered. 

Remarka,  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  tbb  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lassaigne 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteemed  of , 
our  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn. 


Ferro-chloride  of  Ammonia.  Ahmoniatko  IsflU 
Ens  Veneris  Boylei.  Ens  Martib,  (P.  L.  1720L) 
Flores  MARTI  ales,  (P.  L.  1775.)  Ferrpm  ammo- 
NiACALE,  (P.  Ia  1788.)  Ferrum' AMM0N'IAT1>M,  (P. 
L.  18Q9  and  1824)  Ferri  AMMONio-cuijORiDrx, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Flores  Salis  Ammonlaci  martu* 
LIS.  MuRiAs  Ferri  et  Ammonite.  Prep,  I.  (P. 
L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  ^ij ;  muriatic  acid  \  pint; 
dige-st  in  a  proper  vessel  in  a  sand-bath  for  2  honzi, 
then  add  sal  ammonia  lb.  iiss,  dissolved  in  water  3 
pints ;  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  reduce  the 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orange-colored  crystal- 
line grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  of 
colcother  or  rust  of  iron,  sublime  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  fircsb 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  fiowen  are  well  oil- 
ored.     Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarka,  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  "  is  totally 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potassa  add- 
ed to  the  solution  throws  down  sesquioxide  r«f  iroD, 
and  when  added  jn  excess,  evolves  bjamcniia." 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperient 
Doae,  5  to  15  grs.  in  glandular  swellings,  obstnie- 
tions,  &c. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Sy 
AiKiN*s  Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron.  Tartrate 
OF  Iron  and  Ammonia.  Ferro-tartratb  of  Am- 
monia. Ammonia  Ferro-tartras,  &&  Prep, 
Tartaric  acid  1  part ;  iron  filings  3  parts ;  digek 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely 
cover  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  days,  observing  to 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  jost  enough  water  to 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  freely ;  then  add 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirring; 
dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the  undissolred 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness ;  redissolve  in  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evaporate 
to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  simp, 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plates  of  glass, 
or  on  earthenware  dishes,  and  dried  in  a  stove- 
room,  as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarka.  Glossy,  brittle  lamellas,  or  irregular 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweetish  and 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  re-«olutioa 
and  evaporation  its  sweetness  is  increased,  prob- 
ably from  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  acid  into 
sugar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  given  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  ex- 
cept the  ammonio-citrato.  (Aikin,  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF.  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  a 
salt  of  iron  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON,  BRONZING  OF.  (See  Brownino  or 
Gun  Barrels,  and  Bronzing.) 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Fbrri 
Carbonas.  Thiis  preparation  is  found  in  a  or3r»- 
tallized  state  in  the  mineral  called  Spathose  iron, 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep.  Precipitate  protosulphate  of  iron  by  adi]; 
mg  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  wash  the 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  On  the  slightest  exposure  it  is  con- 
verted into  aeaquioxide  of  iron. 
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IRON,    CARBONATE,    (SACCHARINE.) 

8yiL  Klauer*8  Fbrruh  carbonicph  bacchara- 
TOM.  Ferri  Cardonab  BACCiiARATUif.  Prep.  (F. 
E.)  Salphate  of  iron  Jiv ;  carbonate  of  Boda  Jr ; 
dioBoIve  each  separately  in  water  1  quart,  mix  the 
•olations,  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash  it  with 
eold  water,  drain  on  a  cloth,  squeeze  out  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible,  and  add  powdered  lump 
sugar  Jij ;  mix  and  dry  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  120^  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  sweet-tasted 
greenish  mass  or  powder,  consiBting  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  m  one  of  the  best  of  the  ch%- 
lybeates.  Dose.  5  to  10  grs.  When  pure  it  should 
bo** easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
ferrescence."  (P.  E.) 

IRON,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri  Ciilo- 
EiDUX.  Prep.  I.  (Protochloride.)  Dissolve  iron 
filings  or  scales  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and 
erystallize.    Soluble,  green  crystals. 

II.  {Perekloride.  Seaquichloride.)  DisBolve 
lesquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  tlie  couBistence  of  a  sirup,  and  crystallize. 
Red  crystals. 

Remarks.  Neither  of  the  preceding  is  abso- 
lately  pure ;  but  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  iron  heated  to  redness,  a  pure  white 
er}*BtaUine  protochloride  of  iron  is  obtained; 
and  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  m  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pure  pcRCHLORiDB  OF  IRON  is  formed.  The  proto- 
chloride  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  the 
perekloride  is  diflsipated  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
Ui^  F.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  deliquescent.     (See  Tinct.  of 

SBaQDICHLORIDB  OF  IrON.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protiodide 
o/  Iron.  Iodide  of  do.  Joduret  of  do.  Ferri 
lodiiumj  P.  L.  Ferri  loduretum.)  a.  (P.  L.) 
Iodine  Jvj ;  iron  filinga  Jij ;  water  4^  pints ;  mix, 
boil  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  pale 
green,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  in  an  iron  vessel, 
atSlS*',  to  dryness. 

h.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orders  the  solu- 
tion not  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  ^,  with- 
out removing  the  excess  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  as  quickly  as  poBsible  and  put  into  a  basin, 
which  must  be  surrounded  with  12  times  its  weight 
of  qaicklime,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
imall  space  not  communicating  with  the  general 
atmosphere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  press,  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
inm  most  be  put  into  small  dry-stoppered  vials. 
Product  excellent. 

Remarks.  A  preat  deal  has  been  written  and 
nid  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  is  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There 
i*  in  reality  very  little  difficulty  in  the  process. 
Ai  soon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  not  used  the  combination  is  soon  com- 
plotcd,  and  the  liquor  merely  requires  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  SIS'*.  This  is  moat  cheaply 
•ad  easily  performed  by  employing  a  glass  flask, 
with  a  thin  broad  bottom  and  a  narrow  mouth,  by 


which  means  the  evolved  steam  will  exclude  ail 
from  the  vessel.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formula  with  excellent  results: — Iodine  18  oz. ; 
iron  wire  or  fllings  6  or  7  oz. ;  water  about  I 
quart ;  mix  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jug,  agitata 
with  an  iron  rod,  (cautiously ;)  when  the  temper- 
:  atUre  of  the  liquid  will  rise  considerably,  and  the 
•  combination  be  completed  in  20  or  30  minutes, 
I  without  the  application  of  external  heat.  When 
the  liquor  assumes  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  g'lasB  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  already  in  the  flask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  or  a  rose  gas  jet,  (preferably  the 
former,)  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup  as  quickly  as  poBsible,  then  remove  the  flask 
iato  a  water-bath  containing  ^  salt  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  observing  not  to  stir  the  mass  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  process.  The  whole  of  the 
uncombined  water  may  be  known  to  bo  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece 
of  cold  glass  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask  ;  a 
piece  of  moifltcned  starch  paper  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  be  evolved ;  should  such  be  the  case,  the 
heat  should  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  completed,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  up  by  laying  a  piece  of  eheet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  flat  weight ; 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  into 
dry  and  warm  stoppered  wide-mouth  dass  vials, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppers  dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "  evolves  violet  vapors  by  heat, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  and  from  tliia 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  vessel, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  very  soon  precipitated ;  but 
with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-Btoppered  vessel."  (P.  L.)  <*  En- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a 
greenish  solution."  (P.  E.)  Its  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.  (A.  J.  C.) 

Dose.  1  to  3  grs.  or  more.  It  is  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  and  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
afiectiona 

II.  {Periodide.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
protiodide  of  iron  to  the  air ;  or  digest  iodine  in  ex- 
cess on  iron  under  water,  gently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatile  red  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syn.  Protolactate  of 
Iron.  Ferri  lactab.  Prep.  I.  (Rassman.)  Boil 
iron  filings  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  filter  while  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
solution  cools,  crystals  will  bo  deposited,  and  tliese 
must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  dried.  The  mother-liquor  di- 
gested as  before  with  ttwh  iron  will  yield  more 
crystals.     (Buchner's  Rep.) 

II.  (Pagenstecher.)  Lactate  of  lime  prepared 
from  sour  milk  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate; the  liquid  is  now  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  6  thnes  its  weight  of 
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rine  gas,  exhibited  by  adding  5  or  6  dmpB  of 
aqaeous  chlorine  to  the  water  (tepid)  of  the  in- 
haler, which  should  be  of  giaas.  Employed  in 
France  for  phthisis,  but  seldom  used  in  England* 
4.  Vapor  of  iodine,  administered  as  the  last,  and 
occasionally  used  in  phthisis.  5.  Oxygen  and  hy' 
drogen  gasee,  alone  or  diluted  with  air,  employed 
in  asthma  and  phthisis,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  mouth-piece.  6.  Carbonic  acid  gag  and  m- 
trov3  oxide,  occasionally  used  as  the  last  in 
phthisis. 

INJECTION.  Syn.  Injeotio,  (Lat,  from 
injicio,  to  cast  into.)  Liquid  medicines  thrown 
into  the  cavities  of  the  body  by  means  of  a  syringe 
or  elastic  bag.  Those  thrown  into  the  rectum  are 
commonly  called  clysters,  or  enemata.  (See 
Enema.)  The  following  are  the  principal  injec- 
tions employed  in  medical  practice  at  the  present 
day : — 

INJECTION  FOR  DEAFNESS.  Syn.  In- 
jBCTio  AC0U8TICA.  Prep,  I.  Ox  gall  3  dr., ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  1  dr. ;  mix. 

II.  Oil  of  almonds  or  olives  2  oz. ;  oil  of  amber 
20  drops ;  tincture  of  castor  1  dr. ;  spirit  of  cam- 
phor i  dr. ;  laudanum  3  drops ;  mix. 

INJECTION,  LITHONTRIFTIC.  Syn. 
Inj.  lithonteiftica.  Prep,  (Chevallier.)  Car- 
bonate of  soda  3j  ;  Castile  soap  Jij ;  water  f  Jxij ; 
dissolve.    For  calculus. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA. Syn,  Inj.  Ammonia  acbtatib.  Prep. 
(F.  C.)  Liquor  of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jj ;  water 
fiij;  mix. 

INJECTION  OF  ALUM.  Syn,  Inj.  Alu- 
MiNis.  Prep.  I.  (Collier)  a.  Alum  18  grs. ;  rose- 
water  f  Jyj ;  for  the  urethnu — b.  Alum  3iij ;  wa- 
ter 1  quart ;  for  the  vagina. 

II.  (Brande.)  Compound  liquor  of  alum  3vj; 
water  f  JvisB ;  mucilage  Jss. 

III.  (P.  C.)  Alum  4  grs. ;  rose-water  Jiv.  All 
the  above  are  astringent 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Inj. 
Ammoniji.  Prep,  (Lavaca.)  Liquor  of  ammonia 
8  to  12  drops;  milk  Jij;  mix.  Stimulant  and 
emollient 

INJECTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY. Syn,  Inj.  Hydrarotki  Bichloridi.  Inj. 
CoRRosm  SuBUMATi.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive 
sulimate  8  to  12  grs. ;  water  1  quart 

II.  (P.  H.)  To  the  last  add  wine  of  opium  f  $)• 

III.  Corrosive  sublimate  5  grs.;  rose-water  2 
■Hit,  Used  to  promote  a  healthy  action,  and  to 
prevent  infection. 

INJECTION  OF  CALOMEL.  Syn.  Inj. 
'Calomelanob.  prep,  (P.  ^C.)  Calomel  3bs; 
quince  mucilage  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  CHLORINE.  Syn,  Inj. 
Chlorinata.  Prep,  Liquor  of  chloride  of  soda 
Sj ;  water  Jij.  As  above. 

INJECTION  OF  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Inj 
CopAiBiB.  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3ij ; 
mucilage  fas ;  lime  water  f  iv ;  make  an  emulsion. 
Used  in  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes  of  the 
orethra  and  vagina. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  COPPER. 
Syn,  Inj.  Cupri  acetithl  Prep,  (P.  C.)  Ver- 
digris 10  grs. ;  oil  of  almonds  §iv ;  triturate  until 
ifisBolved,  then  strain. 

INJECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF.  LEAD. 


Syn.   Inj.    Plumri   acbtat&    Prep,   (CeDi«) 
Sugar  of  lead  40  gn. ;  rose-wmter  Jviij. 

INJECTION  OF  AMMONIATED  COP 
PER.  Syn,  Inj.  Cupri  ammoniatl  Inj.  Ccnr 
ammonio-bolphatis.  Prep.  I,  (P.  C.)  lAqmr  4 
anunonio-oulphate  of  copper  20  drops ;  rose-wat« 
5iv, 

II.  (Swediaur.)  Ammonio-salphate  of  copper  5 
grs. ;  rose-water  ^viij. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COP. 
PER.  Syn.  Inj.  Cupri  sulpratis.  Prep,  Sd- 
phate  of  copper  5  gn. ;  rose-water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COT- 
PER,  (COMPOUND.)  Prep.  To  the  lait  add 
solution  of  ^liacetate  of  lead  20  drops.  The  abon 
cupreous  injections  are  all  ruldly  detergent  aid 
eecharotic. 

INJECTION  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Iw.  Co. 
BBBJt.  Prep.  Cubebsy  in  powder,  Jj ;  extract  tl 
belladonna  oj ;  boiling  water  f  ^zvj ;  bfuae  io  i 
covered  vossel,  and  strain.  In  diseaset  of  tte 
mucous  membranes.    Irritant  and  narooiic. 

INJECTIpN  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  Int.  fipm. 
Prep,  Liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  3sb  ;  roae-wal« 

INJECTION  OF  LEAD  AND  GPICE 
SyfL  Inj.  Plumbi  opiata.  Prep.  (WeadL) 
Aqueous  extract  of  opium  1^  gr. ;  mucila^  Sij; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  4  drops;  water }jj 
The  above  are  cooling»  sedative,  and  aiiodjne. 

INJECTION  OF  MERCURY.  Syn.  lia 
Htdrargyri.  Prep.  I.  (P.  C.)  Qnicksiirer  ilij; 
gum  Jiss ;  rub  till  combined,  then  add  water  Jia. 

II.  (E.  H.)  Quicksilver  and  balsam  of  copaiba, 
of  each  3iv ;  yelk  of  I  egg ;  rose-water  |  a  pint 
As  last 

INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA  Syn.  Iw. 
MoRPHiiB.  Prep.  (Brera.)  Morphia  S  gn.',  d 
of  almonds  Jj ;  dissdve.    Anodyne  and  emoUieit 

INJECTION  OF  MURIATIC  ACID.  Sjfa 
Inj.  Acidi  muriaticl  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Momiie 
acid  8  drops ;  water  Jiv. 

INJECTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVBR. 
Syn,  Inj.  Argenti  nitratib.  Prep.  I  (Coffier.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  2  grs. ;  roBo-water  1  oz. ;  diaoii«> 

II.  (JeweU.)  Nitrate  of  silver  12  gta;  dirtilM 
water  flyj.     For  fistulous  sores. 

INJECTION  OF  OIL  OF  ALMONDS.  Sji. 
Inj.  Oleosa.  Pre;?.  (P.  C.)  Oil  of  alnMndi  3(r; 
solution  of  diacetate  of  lead  8  drops ;  mix.  Esid- 
lient  and  sedative. 

INJECTION  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Iiu.  Omri. 
Prep,  I.  (P.  C.)  Laudanum  40  drops;  water ^. 

II.  (FV.  H.)  Wine  of  opium  3j;  baricy  water  1 
pint    Anodyne. 

INJECTION  OF  TANNIN.  Syn.  \» 
liiMHniu  Inj.  Acidi  Tannici.  JPrep.  (RicbaidJ 
Tannin  3j  ;  water  Jviij  ;  diasolve.    AstriogenL 

INJECTION  OF  TEA,  Syn.  Inj.  ThU  . 
Prep  (P.  C.)  Green  tea  3j ;  boUing  water  ffiij;  | 
infuse.    Astringent ;  frequently  used  in  floor  alte 

INJECTION  OF  TURPENTINE.  8f\ 
Inj.  Trrkbinthinjl  Prep,  (SL  B.  R)  Oliw« 
f  Jxij  ;  oil  of  turpentine  f  JisB.    Vennifage* 

INJECTION  OF  WINE.  Syn.  Ikj.  Vw 
Prep,  (Earie.)  Red  wine  Jxij ;  water  Jiv; "« 
Astringent ;  in  hydrocele. 

INJECTION  OF  WHITELEAD.  ^JJ 
Inj.  Ckrubba  oomp.    Prep.  (P.  C.)  CompNK 
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wirdtf  of  carbonate  of  load  Sg ;  rolphato  of  zinc 
0  cn» ;  rose-water  f  it. 

WECTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
8yn.  Inj.  Zinci  acbtatis.  Prep,  Sulphate  of 
lisc  3j ;  acetate  of  lead  3iy ;  water  I  pint ;  mix, 
and  filter. 

INJECTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC. 
Sifn,  Inj.  Zinci  sulpbatii.  Prep.  (F.  C.)  Sol- 
phat«  of  zinc  4  to  10  grs. ;  water  fjiv. 

INK.  Syn.  Weitino  Flvid.  Atrambntum, 
{Ut.)  Emcre,  (Fr,)  TiNTE,  (Ger.)  Colored  liquid 
employed  for  writing  with  a  pen.  Ink  is  made  of 
varioas  substances  and  colon,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal : — 

INK,  BLACK.  Prep,  h  Bruised  Aleppo  nnt- 
gails  12  lbs. ;  water  6  galls. ;  boil  in  a  copper  ves- 
nl  for  1  hour,  adding  water  to  make  up  for  the 
portion  lost  by  evaporation  ;  strain  and  again  boil 
the  galls  with  water  4  gallons,  for  ^  an  hour,  stram 
off  Uie  liquor  and  boil  a  third  time  with  water  2^ 
fallons,  and  strain ;  mix  the  several  liquors,  and 
while  still  hot  add  green  copperas,  coarsely  pow- 
dend,  4  lbs. ;  gum  arabic  bruised  sqaall  3^  lbs. ; 
agitate  ontil  dissolved,  and  after  defecation,  strain 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  keep  it  in  a  bunged-up 
caak  for  loe.  Product,  12  gallons,  very  fine  and 
donUe. 

IL  Campeachy  logwood  chips  3  Ibe. ;  bruised 
gilia  9  lbs. ;  boil  in  water  as  above,  and  to  the 
mixed  liquors  add  gum  arabic  and  green  copperas, 
ofaach  4  lbs. ;  to  produce  16^  galls,  of  ink.  Quoi- 
Ujf.    Very  good. 

IIL  (I^wia)  Bruised  galls,  3  lbs.;  gum  and 
niphate  of  iron,  of  each  1  lb. ;  vinegar  1  gall. ; 
water  2  galls. ;  macerate  With,  frequent  ag;itation 
iot  14  daya    To  produce  3  galls.    Fine  quality. 

IV.  (M.  Ribaucourt)  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  log- 
wood, in  thin  chipe,  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
ilh.;  gum  6  oz.;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sugar 
candy,  of  each  1  os.  Boil  the  galls  and  logwood 
in  3|  galls,  of  water  for  1  hour,  or  until  r^nced 
to  one  half,  strain,  add  the  other  mgredienta,  and 
>tir  nutil  dissolved,  then  decant  and  preserve  in 
ftone  or  glass  bottles,  well  corked.    Full  colored. 

V.  (M.  Desormeeuz,  jun.)  Logwood  chips  4 
n>;  water  6  quarts;  boil  1  hour  and  strain  5 
qaarts ;  add  bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  sulphate  of  iron 
calcined  to  whiteness  4  oz. ;  brown  sugar  3  oz. ; 
gttm  6  oz. ;  acetate  of  cQpper  ^  oz. ;  agitate  twice 
a  day  for  a  fortnight,  then  decant  the  clear,  bottle 
and  cork  up  for  use. 

VL  Bruised  galls  2  lbs. ;  logwood,  green  cop- 
peras, and  gum,  of  each  1  lb. ;  water  6  gallons ; 
boil  the  whole  of  the  higredients  in  the  water  for 
1|  hoius,  and  strain  5  galls.     Gfood,  but  not  fine. 

VIL  Bruised  galls  1  lb. ;  logwood  2  lbs. ;  com* 
mongnm  }  lb.;  green  copperas  ^  lb.;  water  5 
gallons ;  boil.  Common,  but  fit  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses. 

VIL  {PaietU,)  Logwood  shavings  and  powdered 
galls,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  green  vitriol  1  lb. ;  gum  ^  lb. ; 
pomegranate  bark  i  lb.;  water  I  gallon;  iufiise 
14  days,  with  frequent  agitation. 

yilL  {Aeiatie.)  The  same  as  the  last.  Both 
Write  pale,  but  turn  very  black  by  keeping,  and 
flow  well  from  the  pen. 

IX.  {Ueed  in  the  Prerogative  OJ^e.).  BmiMd 
i^  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic  6  oz. ;  alum  2  oz. ;  green 
vitriol  7  oz. ;  kuko  3  oz. ;  logwood  raspings  or  saw- 


dust 4  oz. ;  water  I  gallon ;  maceraw  as  last  Saitt 
to  write  well  on  parchment. 

X.  {Japan,)  This  is  a  Uaek  and  glossy  kind  of 
ink,  ^hich  may  be  prepared  from  either  of  tht 
aboye  receipts  by  calcining  the  copperas  until  whits 
or  yellow,  or  by  sprinkling  it  (in  powder)  with  a 
little  nitrio  acid  before  adding  it  to  the  decoctiouj 
(preferably  the  former,)  by  which  the  ink  is  ren- 
dered of  a  full  black  as  soon  as  made.  The  glossi- 
ness is  given  by  usmg  more  gum.  Flows  less 
easily  from  the  pen,  and  is  leas  durable  than  ink 
that  writes  paler  and  afterwards  turns  black. 

XI'  {Exchequer.)  Bruised  galls  40  lbs. ;  gum 
10  lbs. ;  green  sulphate  of  iron  9  lbs. ;  soft  water 
45  gallons ;  macerate  for  3  weeks,  employing  fre- 
quent agitation.  "  This  ink  will  endure  {<tT  centu- 
ries." 

Remarko,  The  ink  prepared  by  the  first  formula 
is  the  most  durable,  and  will  bear  dilution  with 
nearly  its  own  weight  of  water,  and  still  be  equal 
to  the  ordinary  ink  of  the  shops.  I  have  writing 
by  me  that  was  executed  with  this  kind  of  ink  up- 
wards of  50  yean  ago,  which  still  posaesses  a  good 
color.  The  respective  qualities  of  the  others  are 
noticed  at  the  foot  of  each. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  experiments  on 
the  preparatwn  of  black  ink,  it  appears  that  the 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  hx>n  should  not  exceed  one- 
third  part  of  that  of  the  galls,  by  which  an  excess 
of  coloring  matter,  which  is  necessary  for  ihe  du- 
rability of  the  black,  is  preserved  in  the  liquid. 
Gimi,  by  shielding  the  writing  from  the  action  of 
the  air,  tends  to  preserve  the  color,  but  if  much  is 
employed,  the  ink  flows  languidly  from  ftuiZ  pens, 
and  scarcely  at  alt  from  oteel  pens.  The  latter 
require  a  very  limpid  ink.  The  addition  of  sugar 
increases  the  flowing  property  of  ink,  but  makes  it 
dry  more  slowly,  and  frequently  passes  into  vine- 
gar, when  it  acts  injuriously  on  the  pen.  Vinegar, 
for  a  like  reason,  is  not  calculated  for  the  men- 
struum. 

The  addition  of  a  few  bruised  cloves,  or  a  little 
oil  of  cloves ;  or  still  better,  a  few  drops  of  creo- 
sote, will  eflectually  prevent  any  tendency  to 
mouldineoo  in.  ink.  The  best  blue  galls  should 
alone  be  employed  in  making  ink. 

Sumach,  logwood,  and  oak  bark,  are  frequently 
substituted  for  galls  in  the  preparation  of  common 
ink.  When  such  is  the  case,  only  about  one-sixth 
or  one-seventh  of  their  weight  of  copperas  should 
be  employed. 

The  most  permanent  (tanno-gallate)  inks  are 
those  which  contain  the  proper  quantity  of  oxide 
of  iron,  at  the  minimum  of  oxidizement,  in  a  state 
of  solution  or  minute  suspension,  by  which  means, 
not  only  dees  a  larger  quantity  of  the  fluid  flow 
from  the  pen  on  to  a  given  space,  but  it  also  sinks 
into  the  substance  of  the  paper,  by  which  the  stain 
is  rendered  more  permanent  and  less  easily  re- 
moved by  attrition.  Such  inks  are  uniformly  pale 
until  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  dajrs,  when  they 
acquhre  their  full  color.  When  the  iron  is  at  the 
maximum  of  oxidizement,  as  Is  the  case  when  cal- 
cined copperas  is  employed,  the  ink  writes  of  a  full 
black  at  fint,  but  from  its  coloring  matter  being 
merely  a  suspended  precipitate,  it  rests  upon  the 
soK&ce  of  the  paper  without  sinking  into  it,  and 
may  consequently  be  more  easily  erased  than  the 
fonner.    Its  black  color  is  also  more  liable  to  fade 
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The  very  g«ueral  use  of  steel  pens  has  caused  a 
coiresponding  demand  for  easy  flowing^  inks,  ipany 
•f  which  have  been  of  late  years  intioidaced  under 
the  title  of  "  writing  fluids,**  or  «<  gteel-pen  intT 
These  are  mostly  prepared  from  galls  in  the  prece* 
ding  manner,  but  a  less  quantity  of  gum  is  em- 
ployed. The  blue  writing  fluids  which  either  main- 
tain their  color  or  turn  blkck  by  exposure,  are  pre- 
pared from  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  or  from 
indigo.    (See  Writimo  Fluixm.) 

INKS,  BLUE.  Syn,  Bldb  WirriNa  Ynuum. 
Prep,  I.  Indigo  dissolved  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and  added 
to  water  until  a  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced, 
as  much  pota^  or  soda  being  also  added  as  the 
liquid  will  bear  without  dropping  its  color. 

II.  Powdered  Prussian  blue  1  oz. ;  concentrated 
muriatic  acid  1^  to  2  oz. ;  mix  in  a  matrass  or  glass 
bottle,  and  after  24  or  30  hours,  dilute  the  mass 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Pure  Prussian  Uue  6  parts ;  oxalic 
acid  1  part ;  triturate  with  a  little  water  to  a  fer» 
ftctly  mnooth  paste,  then  dihite  with  a  prop^ 
quantity  of  soft  water.  Both  this  and  the  last  pro- 
duce a  superb  liquid  blue,  admirably  calculated  for 
writing  with,  when  the  process  is  properly  man- 
aged uid  the  Prussian  blue  pure ;  but  it  will  not 
succeed  with  every  sample  of  that  pigment  A  lit- 
tle gum  may  be  added,  if  required,  to  prevent  the 
fluid  spreading  on  the  paper. 

INKS,  COLORED.  Inks  of  various  colors 
may  be  made  from  a  strong  decoction  of  the  ingre*' 
dients  used  hi  dyeing,  mixed  with  a  little  alum  and 
gum  arable.  Any  of  the  ordinary  water-color 
cakes  employed  in  drawing,  diffiised  through  wa- 
ter, may  also  be  used  for  ca4ored  inks. 

INK,  COPYING.  This  is  prepared  by  addmg 
a  little  suear  to  ordinary  black  ink.  Writmg  exe- 
cuted with  this  ink  may  be  c<^ied  within  the  space 
(tf  5  or  6  houn,  by  passmg  it  through  a  press  in 
contact  with  thm  unsized  paper,  when  a  reversed 
copy  will  be  obtained,  but  which  will  read  in  proper 
order  by  holding  the  back  of  the  copy  towalrds 
you.  Writing  executed  with  this  ink  may  be  co- 
pied afler  any  lapse  of  time,  by  employmg  damp 
copying  paper.  A  warm  flat-iron  passed  over  the 
latter  laid  upon  the  writing,  may  be  substituted  for 
the  use  of  the  copying  press.' 

INK,  GOLD.  Prep,  Honey  and  gold  leaf 
equal  parts ;  grind  together  upon  a  painter's  por- 
phyry slab  with  a  muUer,  until  the  gold  is*Tednced 
to  the  finest  possible  state  of  division,  and  the  mass 
becomes  perfectly  homogeneous,  when  it  must  be 
agitated  with  20  or  30  times  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, and  then  allowed  to  settle  and  the  water  poured 
off;  this  process  must  be  repeated  with  fresh  water 
2  or  3  times,  when  the  gold  most  be  dried  and  then 
mixed  up  with  a  little  weak  gum  water  for  use. 
The  briUianoy  of  writing  performed  with  this  mk 
is  considerable,  and  may  be  increased  by  bunush- 
ing.  Gold  ink  may  also  be  made  by' mixing  pre- 
cipitated gold  p&rribt  with  a  little  gum  water. 

INK,  GREEN.  Prep.  L  (Klaproth.)  Ver- 
digris 2  OS. ;  cream  of  tartar  I  os. ;  water  ^  a  phit ; 
boil  to  one  half  and  filter. 

II.  Make  a  strong  eolation  of  binacetate  of  cop- 
per in  water,  or  of  verdigris  in  vinegar. 

INK,  INDELIBLE.  Syiu  MAacmo  Imk. 
Permanent  Ihk.  Prep.  L  Nitrate  of  nlver  \  os. ; 
hot  distilled  water  \  w.^  when  oooled a  little,  add 


mucilage  \  oz.,  and  sap  green  or  einip  of 
thorn  to  color ;  mix  well.    The  linen  most  be 
moistened  with  "  liquid  pouncty*  or  ''  the 
ation"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  dried,  and 
written  on  with  a  clean  quill  pen.     Ttim  ink  w9 
bear  dilution  if  not  wanted  very  black. 

The  pounce  or  preparation.  Carbonate  of  eoda 
1  oz.  to  1^  oz.,  water  1  pint ;  color  with  a  i^tle  aaf 
green  or  sirup  of  buckthorn. 

II.  (Without  preparation.)  Nitrate  of  silver  1 
to  2  dr. ;  water  |  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  as  muefa  of  tbe 
strongest  ammonia  water  as  will  dissolve  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  on  its  fint  addition,  then  forthec 
add  mucilage  1  or  2  drachms,  and  a  little  sap  groMi 
to  color.  Writing  executed  with  this  iak  tvas 
black  on  being  passed  over  a  hot  Italian  iron. 

III.  Terchloride  of  gold  1^  drachms;  water  7 
dra;  mucilage  1  dr.;  sap  green  to  color;  mix. 
To  be  written  with  on  a  ground  prepared  vrith  a 
weak  solution  of  protomuriate  of  tin,  and  dried. 

Remarks,  The  products  of  the  first  two  of  the 
above  forms  constitute  the  marking  inks  of  the 
shops.  They  have,  however,  no  claim  to  the  tide 
of  **  indelible  ink'*— ^  to  hick  no  art  can  extroit 
without  injuring  the  fabric** — as  is  generally  rep- 
resented.  On  the  contrary,  they  may  .<•  dn- 
charged  with  almost  as  much  facility  as  rornww 
iron-moulds.  This  may  be  easily  and  cheapfy 
efibcted  with '  either  chlorine  or  anunonia,  witbool 
in  the  least  injuring  the  texture  of  tbe  fabric  ts 
which  it  may  be  applied.  From  a  great  nunibtf 
of  experiments  which  I  have  lately  made  on  the 
subject,  I  find  that  this  kind  of  ink  may  be  dis- 
charged from  even  the  finest  mudins,  v^ithont  im- 
pairing theu*  quality.  The  only  precaution  re- 
quired, is  that  of  rinsing  them  in  clean  water 
immediately  after  the  operation.  (See  Chem^  E 
210.)  The  **  marking  ink  without  preparaHm^ 
is  also  more  easily  extracted  than  that  "  utitk  prtf» 
oration  ;"  and  the  former  has  abo  the  disadvantafs 
of  not  keeping  so  well  as  the  latter,  and  of  deposit- 
ing a  portion  of  fulminating  silver,  under  aome 
circumstances,  which  rendeis  its  use  daagerooa 
The  best  marking  ink  made  at  tlie  present  day  ii 
the  HERALDIC  INK.  This  ink  is  eKher  applied  with 
a  stamp  or  pen,  and  by  the  former  linen  ntay  be 
marked  with  great  facility  and  neatness. 

INK,  INt^ORRODIBLE.  Prep.  I.  (Mr 
Ckse.)  a.  Powdered  copal  25  gn. ;  od  of  laven- 
der 200  grs. ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  lamp* 
black  3  grs.,  indigo  1  gr.--6.  Powdered  copal  I 
part ;  oil  of  lavender  7  parts ;  vermilion  4  psirts; 
as  last 

II.  (Mr.  Hausman.)  Genuine  asphaltom  I  part ; 
oil  of  tuipentine  4  parts ;  dissolve,  and  add  lamp- 
black or  blacklead  to  bring  it  to  a  proper  consat- 
ence.  Resists  the  action  <^  iodine,  chlorine^  alka- 
lis, and  acids. 

III.  (Sheldrake.)  Asphaltum  dissolved  in  am- 
ber varnish  and  oil  of  tuipentine,  and  colored  wick 
lampblaek. 

IV.  (Cooley.)  Asphaltum  1  part ;  oU  of  tuipea* 
tme  4  parts ;  dissolve,  and  color  with  printer's  Ink. 
Very  permanent. 

Remm-ko.  The  above  are  f^equentiy  called  "  /a* 
delible  inks."  They  are  employed  for  writing  b* 
beb  on  bottles  contaming  strong  acids  and  a]ka« 
line  wlutions.  The  second  and  last  are  very  peiw 
maiient,  aad  ore  eapaUa  of  reebtmg  all  ifae  opeta* 
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€i  dyeing  and  bleaching,  and  at  once  otter  a 
eheapand  excellent  material  for  marking  linen, 
fte.|  as  they  cannot  be  diaBolved  off  by  any  men- 
•tna  that  will  not  destroy  the  fabric.  They  must 
be  employed  with  stamps  or  types,  which  is  a 
neater  method  than  that  with  a  brush  or  pen. 

y.  (M.  Bezanger.)  This  patent  ink  consists  of 
iunpblack  and  caustic  soda,  mixed  with  gelatin 
and  caustic  soda.  It  is  said  to  be  indelible,  and  to 
lesembte  China  ink.     (Moniteur  Indostriel.) 

VI.  Indian  ink,  ground  up  with  ordinary  black 
wilting  ink,  forms  a  cheap  indelible  ink  for  common 
purposes.  It  will  resist  the  action  of  chlorine, 
most  acids,  and  even  ablution  with  a  brush  or  sponge. 

INK,  INDIAN.  Syn,  Chiha  Ink.  Indicubc. 
Atumentum  Indicum.  Prep.  I.  (Proust)  Purify 
leal  lampblack  by  washing  it  with  potash  lye,  dry, 
nake  it  into  a  thick  paste  with  a  solution  of  glue, 
mould  and  dry. 

IL  (M.  Merim^)  Dissolve  glue  in  water,  add 
aitrong  solution  of  hutgalls,  and  wash  the  precipi- 
tate in  hot  water  ;  then  dissolve  it  in  a  spare  solu- 
tion of  glue,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  proper  thickness, 
and  forai  it  into  a  paste  as  before,  with  purified 
lampblack. 

ill.  (Cooley.)  Boil  a  weak  solution  of  giue  at  a 
Mgfa  temperature  in  a  Papin's  digester  for  2  hours, 
then  boil  it  in  an  open  vessel  for  1  hour  more,  filter 
fad  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence,  then  make 
a  paste  as  before  with  purified  lampblack,  adding 
a  few  drops  of  essence  of  musk  and  about  half  as 
Bueh  essence  of  ambergris  to  perfume  ;  lastly, 
moold  into  cakes,  and  when  dry,  ornament  them 
with  Chinese  characters  and  devices.  Quality  very 
nperior ;  does  not  gelatinize  in  cold  weather  like 
iidinary  imitations. 

IV.  (Gray.)  Pure  lampblack  made  up  with 
OKs*  skin  glue,  and  scented  with  musk. 

y.  Seed  lac  ^  oz. ;  borax  1  dr. ;  water  ^  pint ; 
boil  t<r  8  oz.,  filter,  and  make  a  paste  with  pure 
lampblack  as  before.  Good;  when  dry  it  resists 
the  action  of  water. 

Remarlu.  The  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the 
preparation  of  their  ink,  but  a  glutinous  vegetable 
jmce  or  solution,  which  at  once  imparts  brilliancy 
and  darability.  Starch  converted  into  gum  by 
means  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  British  gum,  has  been 
ncoramended  as  a  substitute,  (M.  Merim^e.)  But 
fiem  information  afforded  me  by  a  gentleman 
who  has  resided  some  years  in  China,  I  am  led  to 
oeliere  that  the  liquid  employed  by  the  Chinese  to 
ootnrezt  their  black  pigment  into  a  paste,  is  either  an 
iofttsran  or  decoction  of  some  seeds  abounding  m 
madlage,  and  not  the  juice  of  a  plant  as  usually 
nppoied.  Indian  ink  is  chiefly  employed  by  art- 
iits,  but  it  l|a8  been  occasionally  given  as  a  medi- 
cine, disolved  in  water  or  wine,  in  hemorrhages 
ud  stomach  complaints.     Dose.  1  to  2  dr. 

INK,  MARKING.  Ink  bottoms.  Used  by 
packers  for  marking  bales,  boxes,  &c. 

INK,  PERPETUAL.  Prep.  Pitch  3  lbs. ;  melt 
over  the  fire,  then  add  lampblack  I  lb. ;  mix  well. 
Vied  in  a  melted  state  to  fill  the  letters  on  tomb- 
stones, marbles,  &c.  Without  actual  violence  it 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  stone  itself. 

INK,  RED.  Prep.  I.  Ground  Brazil  wood  8 
SI. ;  vinegar  10  pints ;  macerate  for  4  or  5  days ; 
lioil  m  a  tinned-copper  vessel  .to  one  half,  then  add 
nach  alum  8  oz.,  imd  gum  3  oz. ;  dissolve. 


II.  As  the  last,  bat  use  water  or  beer  histead  «l 
vinegar. 

lU*  Stale  beer  1  pint ;  cochineal,  bruised,  1  dr. : 
gum  arabao  1  oz. ;  ground  Brazil  and  alum,  of  each 

2  oz. ;  boil  or  macerate  with  agitation  for  14  days, 
and  strain. 

IV.  Pure  carmine  12  gn. ;  water  of  ammonia 

3  oz. ;  dissolve,  then  add  powdered  gum  18  grs. 
Half  a  drachm  of  powdered  drop  lake  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  carmine  where  expense  is  an  ob- 
ject   Color  superb.    (Buchner's  Report) 

V.  Cochineal,  in  powder,  1  oz. ;  hot  water  J 
pint ;  digest,  and  when  quite  cold,  add  spirit  of 
hartshorn  ^  pint,  or  liquor  of  ammonia  1  oz. ;  di- 
lute with  3  or  4  oz.  of  water ;  macerate  for  a  few 
days  longer,  then  decant  the  clear.  Color,  very 
fine. 

INK,  SILVER.  This  is  prepared  like  gold  ink. 

INKS,  SYMPATHETIC.  Fluids  which, 
when  employed  for  writing  on  paper,  do  not  ren- 
der the  marks  visible  till  acted  on  by  some  re- 
agent Sympathetic  inks  are  commonly  employed 
as  the  instruments  of  secret  borrespondence,  and 
frequently  escape  detection,  but  by  heating  the 
paper  before  the  fire  until  it  is  neariy  8ec;vh^,  the 
whole  of  them  may  be  rendered  visible. 

The  following  are  the  most  common  and  amu- 
sing sympathetic  inkss— 1.  Sulphate  of  copper  and 
sal  amm<Hiiac,  equal  parts,  dissolved  m  water ; 
vrntoB  colorless  but  turns  yellow  when  heated. — 2. 
Onion  juice,  like  the  last— ^.  A  weak  infusion  of 
galls ;  turns  black  when  moistened  with  weak  cop- 
peras water.— 4.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  ;  turns  blue  when  moistened  with  a  weak  so- 
lution of  prussiate  of  potash,  and  black  with  infb- 
sion  of  galls. — 5.  The  diluted  solutions  of  nitrate 
of  silver  and  terchloride  of  gold ;  darkens  when  ex- 
posed to  the  sunlight — 6.  Aquafortis,  spirits  of 
salts,  oil  of  vitriol,  common  salt  or  saltpetre  dis- 
solved in  a  large  quantity  of  water ;  turns  yellow 
or  brown  when  heated. — 7.  Solution  of  nitromu- 
riate  of  cobalt ;  turns  green  when  heated,  and  dis- 
appears again  on  cooling. — 8.  Solution  of  acetate 
of  cobalt,  to  which  a  little  nitre  has  been  added  ; 
becomes  rose-colored  when  heated,  and  disappears 
on  cooling. 

INK,  YELLOW.  Prep.  L  Boil  French  ber- 
ries ^  lb.,  and  alum  1  oz.,  m  water  I  quart,  for 
half  an  lionr  or  longer,  then  strain  and  dissolve  in 
the  hot  liquor,  g^um  arabic  1  oz. 

II.  Gamboge  in  coarse  powder  1  oz. ;  hot  water 
5  oz. ;  dissolve,  and  when  cold,  add  spirit  ^  oz.  or 
1  oz.  . 

INK,  TO  RESTORE  FADED.  Writing  ren- 
dered illegible  by  age  may  be  restored  by  moisten-, 
ing  it  by  means  of  a  feather  with  an  infusion  of 
galls,  or  a  solution  of  prussiate  of  potash  slightly 
acidulated  with  muriatic  acid,  observing  so  to  ap- 
ply the  liquid  as  to  prevent  the  mk  spreuiing. 

INK  STAINS  may  be  readily  removed  from 
white  articles  by  means  of  a  little  salt  of  lemons, 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid, 
and  hot  water ;  or  by  means  of  a  little  solution  of 
chlorine  or  chloride  of  lime.  The  spots  should  bo 
afterwards  thoroughly  rinsed  in  warm  water,  be- 
fore touching  them  with  soap.  Marking  ink  may 
be  removed  by  ammonia  water,  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  liquid  chlorine,  or  iodine. 

INOCULATION.    (la  Surgert.)    The  inser- 
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tion  of  poiBonouB  or  infectious  matter  into  any  part 
of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  a  mild 
form  of  disease,  and  thus  preventing  or  lessening 
the  virulence  of  future  attacks.  The  word  is  gener- 
ally applied  to  the  insertion  of  the  virus*  of  the 
common  smatlpox,  by  which  a  milder  form  of  the 
disease  is  produced,  than  when  it  is  caught  in  the 
natural  way.  Vaccination  has  now  very  generally 
superseded  inoculation. 

Oper,  Inoculation  is  performed  by  inserting  the 
point  of  a  lancet  wetted  with  smallpox  matter  un- 
der the  cuticle,  and  afterwards  gently  rubbing  the 
moistened  point  over  the  scratch. 

INULIN.  Syn.  Alantin.  Mentamthin.  Ele- 
CAHPiN.  Daulin.  Datibcin.  A  peculiar  starch- 
like substance  fint  obtained  by  Rose  from  the  inula 
helenium  or  elecampane.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  elecampane  in  4  times  its  weight  of  water, 
and  allowing  the  decoction  to  repose  for  a  short 
time.  It  is  distinguished  from  starch  by  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  in  the  cold  decoction  by  an  infu- 
sion of  gall  nuts,  not  disappearing  until  the  liquid 
is  heated  to  above  212°,  while  the  precipitate 
from  starch  redissolves  at  122°  F.  Inolin  is  solu- 
ble in  boiling  water,  but  separates  as  the  liquid 
cools. 

lODATE.  Syn.  Iodab,  (Lot.)  A  compound 
formed  of  iodic  acid  and  a  base  in  definite  pro- 
portion. The  iodates  resemble  the  chlorates  of 
the  corresponding  bases.  They  may  be  easily 
recognised  by  the  development  of  free  iodine 
when  treated  with  sulphurous,  phosphorous,  and 
hydrochloric  acids,  and  other  deoxydizing  ag«»nts, 
and  by  their  solutions  being  converted  into  iodides 
when  treated  with  sulphureted  hydrogen.  They 
are  all  of  sparing  solubility,  and  many  are  quite  in- 
soluble in  water.  All  the  insoluble  iodates  may 
be  obtained  from  the  iodate  of  potassa,  by  decom- 
posing it  in  solution  by  a  solution  of  a  soluble  salt 
of  the  base. 

IODATE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn,  HvDiiARaYRi 
Iodab.  Prep,  Precipitate  a  solution  of  mercury 
in  nitric  acid  with  another  of  iodate  of  potassa.  A 
yellow  powder  resembling  Turpeth's  mineral. 

IODATE  OF  POTASSA.  Syn,  Potabbji 
looAs.  Prep.  I.  Neutralize  a  hot  solution  of 
potaffia  with  iodine,  evaporate  to  dryness  by  a 
gentle  heat,  powder,  and  digest  in  alcohol,  to  dis- 
solve out  the  iodide  of  potassium,  then  dissolve  the 
residue  in  hot  water  and  crystallize. 

II.  (M.  Henry,  jun.)  Iodide  of  potassium  2 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potassa  3  do. ;  fuse  the  iodide  of 
potassium  in  a  large  Hessian  crucible ;  remove  it 
from  the  fire,  and  add,  white  still  fluid,  successive 
portions  of  the  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  stir- 
ring well  after  each  addition. ,  When  the  matter 
eeases  to  froth  up,  cool,  powder,  and  digest  in 
tepid  water  to  dissolve  out  the  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, when  the  residue  may  be  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  crystallized. 

Remarks.  Iodate  of  potassa  has  been  recom- 
mended in  bronchocele.  A  biniodate  and  teriodate 
of  potassa  may  also  be  formed,  but  possess  little 
interest. 

IODATE  OF  SILVER.  Syn.  Aroenti 
Iodab.  Prep.  From  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
as  Iodate  of  Mercury.  A  white  powder,  soluble  in 
ammonia. 

IODIC    ACID.      Syn,     Oxiodine.    Aoidum 


loDicvM.      An   acid   compound    of    iodine    mad 
oxygen  discovered  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Davy. 

Jrrep.  1,  Dissolve  iodate  of  soda  in  suipiiiuie 
acid  in  considerable  excess,  boil  fcv  15  minates,  and 
set  the  solution  aside  to  crystallize,     i'lcre. 

II.  (M.  Boursen.)  Iodine  1  part ;  Mtrougtwi 
(monohydrated)  nitric  acid  4  parta;  mix,  and 
apply  a  gentle  heat  until  the  color  of  the  ioduis 
disappean,  thon  evaporate  to  dryneas  and  leave 
the  residuum  in  the  open  air  at  a  temperature  d 
about  15^  C.  When  by  attracting  moiatuie  it 
has  acquired  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  pot  it  info 
a  place  where  the  temperature  b  higher  and  the 
air  drier,  when  in  a  few  days  very  fine  white  ctvb- 
tals  of  rhomboidal  shape  will  foanm.  (Compt 
Rend,  xxiv.)     Pure, 

III.  (J.  L.  Lassaigne.)  Treat  a  aolatioQ  si 
nitrate  of  silver  with  an  excess  o(  iodine,  filter, 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  proceed  as  laat.     Pun. 

IV.  Diffuse  iodine  in  powder  through  diatiUrd 
water,  then  pass  a  current  of  chlorine  through  the 
liquid ;  evaporate. 

Remarks.  Iodic  acid  is  decomposed  into  oxygen 
and  iodine  by  a  heat  of  about  450  to  500^  F.  It 
is  very  soluble  in  water  and  deliquescent ;  it  deto- 
nates with  inflammable  bodies  like  the  uitrates  and 
chlorates ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  aalta  called 
loDATBa  The  Iodatb  or  soda  above  alluded  to 
may  be  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  iodate  of 
potassa.  Iodic  acid  is  used  as  a  test  for  morphia 
and  sulphurous  acid.     (See  Iodatb.) 

IODIDE.      Syn.    Iodurb.      loounsT.      Hr- 

DRIODATB.      lODmUM  ;     loOURBTUM ;      HTIMtlOIfcAB, 

{Lai.)     A  compound  of  iodine  and  a  base. 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENig.  Syn.  AnaEnia 
loDiDUH.  Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Sublimed  me- 
tallic arsenic  1  gr. ;  pure  iodine  6  grs. ;  ivater  2 
drachms;  digest  together,  evaporate  by  a  gentle 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  mass  begins  to  solidify, 
the  temperature  must  not  exceed  86^  F.  A  red 
crystalline  mass  is  obtained.     (See  p.  74.) 

IODIDE  OF  ARSENIC,  SOLUTION  OF. 
Prep.  (Wackenroder.)  Dissolve  the  product  of 
the  above  process  in  water  6  oz. ;  every  drachm  ol 
which  will  contain  one-forty-eighth  gr.  of  metaUie 
arsenic,  and  one-tenth  gx.  (neariy)  of  iodine. 

IODIDE  OF  CYANOGEN.  Prep.  (Mhs- 
cherlich.)  Gently  heat  a  mixture  of  bicyanide  ol 
mercury,  iodine,  and  water,  in  a  retort,  wfaea 
iodide  of  cyanogen  will  sublime  and  collect  in  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  crj-^Btadline 
snow  or  needles.  It  volatilizes  at  100^  F.,  and  k 
soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  alcohol. 

IODIDE  OF  NITROGEN.  Syn.  TcRiomna 
OF  NiTROQBN.  A  dark  powder,  which  snbeides 
when  iodine  is  put  into  liquor  of  anynonia.  It 
may  be  more  safely  and  conveniently  nnade  by 
saturating  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  '852  with  iodine,  ad- 
ding a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  ;  water  must  now  be  added,  vrhea 
the  iodide  will  be  precipitated,  and  must  be  care- 
fully washed  with  cold  distilled  water.  *,*  It 
detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dry,  and 
by  slight  pressure,  or  friction,  even  when  'moiBC 
It  should  only  be  prepared  in  very  small  quantities 
at  a  time. 

IODIDES  OF  PHOSPHORUS.  Prep.  I 
(Protiodide,)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  7  parts ; 
mix  in  a  dose  vessel,  placed  iu  a  fireezing  nuxtore 
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Orange  colored  ;  melts  at  212^  ;  volatile,  and  de- 
eompoflad  by  water. 

II.  (Setquiodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine  12 
parti ;  as  last.  A  dark  gray  semi-crystalline  maasi 
liquid  at  84<'  F. 

III.  (Periodide.)  Phosphorus  1  part ;  iodine 
90  parts ;  as  last  A  black  mass,  fusible  at  about 
115®  F.  All  the  above  yield  hydriodic  acid  and 
{diosphorous  or  phosphoric  acid,  by  contact  with 
water. 

IODIDE  OF  SULPHUR.  Syn,  Sulfiiuius 
loDiDCM.  Prep,  Iodine  4  parts ;  sulphur  1  part ; 
plaoe  the  mixture  in  a  loose-corked  flask,  immerse 
it  in  a  water  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  it  melts,  stir  it 
with  a  glass  rod,  then  place  in  the  cork,  remove 
the  bath  from  the  fire,  and  let  the  two  cool 
together.  When  cold,  break  the  iodide  into 
pieces,  and  place  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  stoppered 
bottle.  In  this  way  a  beautiful  semi-crystalline, 
dark  gray  mass,  resembling  antimony,  is  obtained. 

Remarks,  An  ointment  made  with  5  parts 
of  iodide  of  sulphur,  and  96  of  lard,  or  8  of  the 
iodide  and  144  of  lard,  has  been  recommended  by 
Biett  in  tuberculous  affections  of  the  skin.  Iodide 
of  sulphur  stains  the  skin  like  iodine,  and  is 
nadily  decomposed  by  contact  with  organic  sub- 

IODIDE  OF  STARCH.  Sytu  Amyli  Io- 
DiDUM.  Prep,  (Dr.  Buchanan.)  Iodine  24  grs. ; 
water  q.  s. ;  triturate  ;  then  add  starch  ^j  ;  again 
tritorate,  until  the  mass  assumes  a  uniform  color. 
One  of  the  most  worthless  of  the  preparations  of 
iodine. 

IODIDES,  DOUBLE.  Several  of  these  c(mi- 
poonds  have  been  described  by  BonsdorfT,  Boullay, 
and  Ldebfg,  many  of  which  are  formed  by  dis- 
■olTing  the  iodides  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potas- 
■lun,  when  crystals  of  the  double  salt  are  de- 
posited as  the  liquid  cools,  or  on  evaporation. 
They  possess  but  little  interest  in  a  practical  point 
of  view. 

IODINE:  Syn.  Iode,  (Pr.)  Iod,  ((?«•.)  Iodium  ; 
loDMiuM ;  loDiNA,  (Lat,  from  im^c; ,  violet  colored, 
on  account  of  the  color  of  its  vapor.)  A  chemical 
element,  accidentally  discovered  in  1812,  by  De 
GoQilois,  a  saltpetre  manufacturer  at  Paris,  but 
was  first  described  by  Clement,  in  1813,  and  its 
precise  nature  was  soon  afterwards  determined  by 
Sir  H.  Davy  and  M.  Gay  Lussac.  It  is  found 
both  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  king- 
doms, but  exists  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
Tegetable  family  algos.  It  is  principally  manu- 
factured in  the  neighborhood  of  Glasgow,  from 
the  mother  waters  of  kelp. 

Prep.  I.  Extract  all  the  soluble  part  of  kelp  by 
^ter,  and  crj^stallize  the  soda  by  evaporation  ;  to 
the  mother  lye  add  oil  of  vitriol  in  excess  and  boil 
the  liquid,  then  strain  it  to  separate  some  sulphur, 
■nd  mix  the  filtered  liquor  with  as  much  manganese 
as  there  was  oil  of  vitriol  used :  on  applying  heat, 
the  iodine  sublimes  in  the  form  of  grayish  black 
scales,  with  a  metallic  lustre.  The  boiling  is  con- 
ducted in  a  leaden  vessel ;  and  a  cylindrical  leaden 
■UU,  with  a  very  short  head,  and  connected  with 
3  or  3  large  globular  glass  receivera,  is  used  for 
the  subliming  apparatus.  Care  must  be  takerv  to 
watch  the  proceed,  and  prevent  the  neck  of  the 
lUn  becoming  choked  with  condensed  iodine. 

n.  (Ure.)    Saturate  the  residual  liquor  of  the 


manufacture  of  soap  from  kelp,  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
1*374,  heated  to  230^  F.,  with  sulphuric  acid 
diluted  with  half  its  weight  of  water,  cool,  decant 
the  clear,  strain,  and  to  every  12  fluid  ounces  add 
1000  grs.  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  in  powder ; 
put  the  mixture  into  a  glass  globe,  or  matrass 
with  a  wide  neck,,  over  which  invert  another 
glass  globe,  and  apply  heat  with  a  charcoal 
chauffer ;  iodine  will  sublime  very  copiously,  and 
condense  in  the  upper  vessel,  which  as  soon  as 
warm  should  be  replaced  by  another;  and  the 
two  globes  thus  applied  in  succession,  as  long  as 
violet  vapor  arises.  It  may  be  washed  out  of  the 
globes  with  a  little  cold  water.  A  thin  disc  of 
wood,  having  a  hole  in  its  centre,  should  be 
placed  over  the  shoulder  of  the  matrass,  to  pre- 
vent the  heat  from  acting  on  the  globular  re- 
ceiver. On  the  large  scale,  a  leaden  still,  as  be- 
fore described,  may  be  employed,  and  receivers  of 
stoneware  economically  substituted  for  glass  ones. 
The  addition  of  the  sulphuric  acid  should  be  made 
in  a  Wooden  or  stoneware  basin  or  trough.  Prod. 
12  oz.  yield- 80  to  100  gni. 

III.  (Soubeirau.)  Add  a  mixed  solution  of  1 
part  of  sulphate  ot  copper  and  2^  parts  of  proto- 
Bulphate  of  iron  to  the  mother  liquors  of  the  soda 
works,  as  long  as  a  white  precipitate  is  thrown 
down ;  the  precipitate  (diniodido  of  "onper)  must 
be  then  collected,  dried,  mixed  with  its  i'  vi\  weight 
of  finely-powdered  black  oxide  df  manganese,  and 
distilled  by  a  strong  heat  in  a  retort ;  dry  iodine 
will  pass  over.  By  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid 
with  the  mangan^,  a  less  heat  is  required. 

Remarks.  The  top  of  the  leaden  still  employed 
for  the  preparation  of  iodine,  is  usually  furnished 
with  a  moveable  stopper,  by  which  the  process 
may  be  watched,  and  additions  of  manganese  or 
sulphurib  acid  made,  if  required.  To  render  it 
pure,  it  should  be  dried  as  much  iis  possible,  and 
then  resublimed  in  glass  or  stoneware. 

Prop.  Iodine  is  usually  met  with  under  the  form 
of  semicrystalline  lumps,  having  a  metallic  lustre, 
or  in  micaceous,  friable  scales,  somewhat  resem- 
bling gimpowder.  It  haff  a  grayish -black  color,  a 
hot  acrid  taste,  and  a  disagreeable  odor,  not  much 
unlike  that  of  chlorine.  It  fuses  at  225^  1^.,  vo- 
latilizes slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  boils  at 
347°,  and  when  mixed  with  water  rapidly  rises 
along  with  its  vapor  at  212®.  It  dissolves  in  7000 
parts  of  water,  and  freely  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It 
may  be  crystallized  in  large  rhomboidal  plates,  by 
exposing  to  the  air  a  solution  of  it  in  hydiodic  acid. 
Iodine,  like  chbrine,  has  an  extensive  range  of 
aflSnity ;  with  the  salifiable  bases,  it  forms  com- 
pounds termed  Iodides^  lodurets,  or  Hydriodates ; 
and  it  destroys  vegetable  colors.  Many  of  the 
iodides  are  used  in  medicine. 

Pur.  The  iodine  of  commerce  is  usually  that  of 
the  first  sublimation,  and  commonly  contains  12 
to  20J  of  water.  Some  of  the  foreign  iodine,  ob- 
tained by  precipitation  with  chlorine,  without  sub- 
sequent sublimation,  frequently  contains  ^th  water, 
has  a  leaden-gray  color,  and  a  sensible  odor  of 
chlorine.  Coal,  plumbago,  oxide  of  manganese, 
crude  antimony,  and  charcoal,  are  also  frequently 
mixed  with  it  Water  may  be  detected  by  the 
loss  of  weight  it  suffers  when  exposed  to  strong 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,^ 
chlorine,  by  the  odor,  and  the  other  substancet 
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mentioned  abovoi  by  digestion  in  spiritB  of  winei 
when  the  iodine  will  dinolve,  leaving  the  impuri- 
ties behind.  Before  use  as  a  medicine,  "  it  must 
be  dried,  by  being  placed  in  a  shallow  basin  of 
earthenware,  in  a  small  confined  space  of  air,  with 
10  or  12  times  its  weight  of  fresh-burnt  lime,  till  it 
scarcely  adheres  to  the  side  of  a  dry  bottle."  Pure 
iodine  "  is  entirely  vaporizable ;  39  gzB.,  with€  grs. 
of  quicklime,  and  ^iij  of  water,  when  heated  short 
of  ebullition,  slowly  form  a  perfect  solution,  which 
is  yellowish  or  brownishf  if  the  iodine  be  j)ure, 
but  colorless,  if  it  contahis  more  than  2)  of  water, 
or  other  impurity."  (P.  £) 

Uses,  Dosct  ^c.  Iodine  is  chiefly  used  as  a  med- 
icine, and  a  chemical  test  Its  physiological  ac- 
tion, when  applied  externally,  is  that  of  an  irritant, 
and,  when  swallowed  in  large  doses,  it  produces 
powerful  gastric  irritation.  In  small  doses,  it  ap- 
pears io  be  both  alterative  and  tonic,  rapidly  diffu- 
smpr  itself  through  the  body,  and  exerting  a  stimu- 
lating action  on  the  organs  of  secretion.  It  is  also 
said  to  be  diuretic,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  pro- 
duced diaphoresis  and  salivation.  It  exerts  a  pow- 
erful anti-aphrodisiac  action,  and  instances  are 
recorded  where  absorption  of  the  mamms  and 
tests  have  followed  its  exhibition.  (Hufeland's 
Journal.)  Dose.  ^  gr.  dissolved  in  spirit,  or  in  wa- 
ter, by  means  of  an  equal  weight  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium. It  is  seldom  exhibited  alone,  being  usu- 
ally combined  with  the  lat^r  substance,  and  in 
fact  this  salt  is  now  generally  preferred  by  practi- 
tionera.  Iodine,  m  medicinal  doses,  has  been 
exhibited  in  the  following  diseases,  as  well  as  in 
most  others  depending  on  an  imperfect  action  of 
the  absorbents,  or  accompanied  by  induration  or 
enlargement  of  individual  glands  or  organs: — ^In- 
ternally, in  bronchocele,  goitre^  Derbyshire  neck, 
scrofula,  ovarian  tumors,  enlargement  or  indu- 
ration  of  the  lymphatic,  prostate,  and  parotid 
glands,  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhaa,  diseases  of  the 
mucO'genital  tissues,  phthisis,  chronic  nervous 
diseases,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheumatism, 
dropsies,  hydrocele,  ^c. ; — Extbrnallt,  in  scrof- 
ula, numerous  skin  diseases,  (especially  the  scaly,) 
erysipelas,  diseased  joints,  chilblains,  burns, 
scalds,  various  wounds,  to  check  ulceration,  to 
promote  absorption,  ^e.  It  is  applied  externally 
in  the  form  of  ointment,  solution,  or  tincture. 

Tests,  Free  iodine  may  be  recognised  by — 1. 
The  violet  color  of  its  vapor. — 2.  Striking  a  blue 
color  with  starch :  this  test  is  so  delicate  that  wa- 
ter containing  only  xurVinr  P^*^  °^  iodine,  acquires 
a  perceptible  blue  tinge  on  the  addition  of  starch. 
(Stromeyer.) — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a  white 
precipitate  in  solutions  containing  iodine.— 4.  Chlo- 
ride of  palladium  causes  a  black,  flaky  precipitate  ; 
equal  in  sensibility  to  starch.  (M.  Bauman.) — 
5.  It  strikes  a  blue  color  with  opium  and  nar- 
ceiue. 

Iodine  in  combination,  as  it  exists  in  iodic  acid 
and  the  iodates,  does  not  strike  a  blue  color  with 
starch,  without  the  addition  of  some  deoxydizing 
agent,  as  sulphurous  acid  or  morphia ;  and  as  it 
exists  in  the  iodides,  not  until  the  base  is  saturated 
with  an  acid^  (as  the  sulphuric  or  nitric,)  when 
iodine  being  set  free,  immediately  reacts  upon  the 
starch  An  excess  of  either  acid  or  alkali  destroys 
the  acUon  of  the  test  By  mixuig  the  liquid  con- 
Uining  the  iodine  with  the  starch  and  sulphuric 


acid,  and  lightly  pouring  thereon  a  small  qtiolto 
of  aqueous  chlorine,  a  very  visible  blue  xane  «■ 
be  developed  at  the  line  of  contact  (BalanL) 

Solutions  containing  iodates  yield,  with  nitnli 
of  silver,  a  white  precipitate  soluble  in  ajDmooia; 
the  iodides,  under  the  same  ciicorostances,  give  a 
pale  yellowish  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  hIvot, 
searcely  soluble  in  ammonia ;  a  bright  yeUan  oae 
with  acetate  of  lead ;  and  a  scarlet  one  with  lii* 
chloride  of  mercury.  The  iodates  deflagrate  when 
thrown  on  burning  coals,  but  the  iodides  do  aoL 
The  iodates  may  also  be  tested  as  iodides,  by  fint 
heating  them  to  redness,  by  which  they  lose  Um« 
oxygen,  and  are  converted  into  iodides. 

IODINE,  CHLORIDES  OF.  When  dry 
chlorine  is  poised  over  diy  iodine,  at  common  tem- 
peratures, heat  is  evolved,  and  a  solid  chloride  re- 
sults. It  is  orange-yellow  when  the  iodine  is  folly 
saturated,  and  reddish  orange  when  the  iodine  is 
in  excess.  It  deliquesces  in  we  air,  is  volatile,  and 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  coloriess  sotatjes, 
which  exhibits  acid  properties.  It  is  the  chloriodie 
acid  of  Sir  H.  Davy.  The  protochloride  of  iodime 
is  formed  when  chlorine  is  passed  into  water  hold- 
ing iodine  in  suspension,  and  the  perehloride  by 
repeatedly  distilling  the  protochloride,  or  by  addnig 
to  a  solution  of  the  latter  a  strong  solution  of  cor- 
rosivo  sublimate.  The  latter  is  also  called  the 
terchloride. 

lODOSALICULIC  ACID.  A  dark  brovn 
fusible  mass,  obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  si 
iodide  of  potassium  and  chloro-saliculic  acid  ;  or 
by  dissolving  iodine  in  saliculic  acid. 

lODO-SULPHURIC  ACID.  Prep.  Dnp 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  hot  concentrated  aqneoos  so- 
lution of  iodic  acid,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  &Ua. 
When  strongly  heated,  it  sublimes,  and  is  decom- 
posed, but  by  means  of  a  gentle  heat,  gradually 
applied,  it  meltB»  and  crystallizes  in  yellow  rhom- 
boids as  it  cools.  In  a  similar  manner  may  be 
formed  iodo-phosphoric  and  iodonitric  acids^  AH 
these  act  with  great  energy  on  the  metals,  and 
dissolve  gold  and  platinum. 

lODOUS  ACID.  Prep.  (Se^nentinL)  Chlo- 
rate  of  potassa  and  iodine,  equal  parts ;  tritarate 
together,  until  reduced  to  a  homogeneous  yellow 
mass ;  then  heat  the  mixture  over  a  spirit-lamp,  in 
a  glass  retort  connected  with  a  spacious  receiver, 
until  vapora  cease  to  arise.  The  oily  hqaid  in  the 
receiver  is  the  iodous  acid. 

II.  (Pleischl.)  Chlorate  of  potash  3  parts; 
iodine  1  part ;  as  last 

Remarks.  Iodous  acid,  or  oxide  of  iodine,  red- 
dens test  papers,  is  volatile  at  112°  F.,  and  fredy 
dissolves  iodine.  Little  is  known  respecting  its 
precise  composition.     (See  Iodic  Acid.) 

lODURETED  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Iodine  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassinm. 
Various  strengths  are  employed  by  different  an- 
thorities.     (See  Solutions.) 

IRIDIUM.  (From  Iris,  the  rainbow,  becaoss 
of  the  variety  of  colors  exhibited  by  its  solutionai) 
A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Descotils  in  1803,  and 
by  Tennant  in  1804,  in  the  black  powder  left  in 
dissolving  platina.  It  is  obtained  in  oombinatko 
with  osmium. 

Prep.  (Wollaston.)  Reduce  the  pulTenilenl 
residue  of  the  ores  of  platina  to  fine  powder,  along 
with  i  of  its  weight  of  nitre,  and  heat  the  mixture 
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to  redn«8B  in  a  silver  crucible,  until  reduced  to  a 
pasty  state,  and  the  odor  of  oxide  of  osmium  be- 
comes perceptible ;  cool,  powder,  agitate  with  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  water,  place  the  solu- 
tion in  a  retort,  acidulate  with  oil  of  vitriol  diluted 
with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  and  distil  rapidly 
into  a  clean  receiver,  as  long  as  fumes  of  09mic 
add  pass  over  and  condense  as  a  white  crust  on 
the  sides  of  the  vessel,  aflerwards  liquefying,  and 
viking  beneath  the  water,  foriping  a  flattened 
^obnle.  By  solution  in  water,  agitation  with  mer- 
cury, and  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid,  osmium  is 
obtained  as  a  black  porous  powder,  which  exhibits 
a  metallic  lustre  when  rubbed.  The  imdiasolved 
portion  must  now  be  digested  in  muriatic  acid,  and 
the  solution  treated  with  any  metal  but  gold  or 
platiaam,  when  the  iridium  will  be  precipitated. 

Prop^  ^c.  Brittle,  pulverulent,  and  when  pol- 
iihed,  resembling  platinum.  It  is  the  heaviest, 
hardest,  most  infusible,  indestructive,  and  least  af- 
fected by  acids,  of  all  the  metals.  With  chlorine, 
iridium  forms  four  compounds : — ^the  protocklaridej 
formed  by  transmitting  chlorine  over  powdered 
iridium,  heated  to  a  dull  red,  or  by  digesting  the 
hydrated  protoxide  in  muriatic  acid ; — the  aeiqui- 
chloride,  by  calcining  iridium  with  nitre,  digesting 
m  nitric  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid; — the  bichloride,  by  digesting 
the  sesqnichloride  in  hot  nitro-mqriatic  acid  ; — the 
terehloride,  obtained  as  a  double  chloride  of  potas- 
mm.  With  oxygen,  iridium  forms  a  protoxide, 
iesquioxide,  and  teroxide,  each  of  which  may  be 
obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the  corre- 
ipondinef  chloride  with  an  alkali. 

IRIDIO-CHLORIDES.  Double  salts,  formed 
of  the  chlorides  of  iridium  with  other  chlorides. 
Some  of  them  are  crystallizable  and  soluble. 

IRON.  iSyn.,FERRUM,  {Lat)  Fbr,  (Fr.)  Eisbn, 
(Ger.)  Fkrro,  (/^)  Ferro,  {Port.)  Hierro,  {Sp.) 
Jbrm,  {Dan.  ^  Swed.)  Lzen,  {Dut.)  Mars, 
(Alch.)  The  early  history  of  iron  is  lost  in  its  an- 
tiquity. It  is  said  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
medicine  upwards  of  3200  years  ago.  As  a  reme- 
dial agent,  when  properly  exhibited,  it  acts  as  a 
genial  stimulant  and  tonic,  and  generally  proves 
beneficial  in  cases  of  chronic  debility,  unaccompa- 
nied with  organic  congestion  or  inflammation.  For 
this  purpose,  the  protoxide  or  its  salts  should  alone 
be  employed,  as  the  peroxide  and  its  salts  act,  al- 
most universally,  as  irritant  stimulants,  occasioning 
heartburn,  febrile  symptoms,  and  accelerated  pulse. 
The  powers  of  the  protocarbonate,  as  it  exists  in 
miaeral  waters,  held  in  solution  by  carbonic  acid 
in  excess,  appears  to  be  the  form  most  congenial 
to  the  human  body ;  and  from  its  state  of  dilution, 
"is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lacteals,  and  speedily 
imparts  a  ruddy  hue  to  the  wan  countenance." 
Iron  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
sles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  appears,  from  the 
antiquity  of  its  introduction  into  medicine,  and  the 
number  of  its  preparations,  to  hare  been  deserved- 
ly appreciated.  It  bears  the  recommendation  of 
upwards  of  3000  years  upon  its  brow,  and  surely  a 
medicine  that  hath  withstood  sach  Ticissitudes, 
cannot  be  destitute  of  virtue. 

*Prep.  Iron  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 
In  Sweden  it  is  extracted  from  magnetic  iron,  and 
micaceous  iron  ore ;  and  in  England,  principally 
from  clay  iron  ore.    It  is  obtained  by  smelting  the 
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ore  along  with  coke  and  a  flux,  (either  limestontt 
or  clay.)  The  crude  iron  thus  obtained  is  run  into 
moulds,  and  then  constitutes  cast  uon  or  pxo 
IRON,  (ferrum  fueum.)  By  the  subsequent  pro- 
cess of  refining,  (puddling,  welding,)  it  is  convert- 
ed into  SOFT  IRON  or  WROuoirr  iron,  {ferrum  eu- 
sum.) 

Prop.  ^  Uses.  The  properties  and  uses  of  iron 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description.  Its  ap- 
plications in  almost  every  branch  of  human  indus- 
try, are  almost  infinite.  It  is  remarkably  auotile, 
and  possesses  great  tenacity,  but  it  is  less  mallea- 
ble than  many  of  the  other  metals.  Its  sp.  gr.  is 
7*788.  It  is  the  hardest  of  all  of  the  malleable  and 
ductile  metals,  and  when  combined  with  carbon 
or  silica,  (steel,)  admits  of  being  tempered  to  al- 
most any  degree  of  hardness  or  elasticity.  Iron- 
filings,  {ferri  limaturee,)  iron-turnings,  {ferri 
rantenta,  ferri  scobs,)  and  iron-wire,  {ferri 
filumf)  are  the  forms  under  which.  :"9n  is  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopoeias.  The  last  is  only  used  in 
preparations,  but  the  others  are  also  taken.  Dose. 
Of  the  filings  5  to  10  grs.,  in  chlorosis,  Slc.  For 
medical  purposes,  iron-filings  and  turnings  should 
be  purified  by  washing,  drying,  and  separating 
them  from  particles  of  copper  and  other  metals,  by 
laying  a  sieve  over^  them,  and  drawing  them 
through  it  with  a  magnet 

Tests.  1.  Metallic  iron  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net. 2.  It  dissolves  in  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  3.  Its 
oxides  are  also  soluble  in  the  acids.  4.  The  solu- 
tions of  iron  (ferruginous  salts)  yield  a  greenish 
white  precipitate,  subsequently  turning  red  or 
brown,  when  treated  with  alkalfai.  5.  Anrochlo- 
ride  of  sodium  gives  a  purple  precipitate  with  solu- 
tions of  the  protosalts  of  iron,  and  red  prussiate  of 
potash  a  blue  one.  6.  Prussiate  of  potash,  under 
like  circumstances,  gives  a  pale  blue  one,  or  a  full 
blue,  if  a  little  nitric  acid  has  been  previously  add- 
ed. The  protosalts  n&ay  thus  be  all  converted  into 
persalts,  and  tested  accordingly.  7.  The  persalts 
of  iron  yield  a  blue  precipitate  with  yellow  prw- 
siate  of  potash,  but  are  unaffected  by  the  red  prus- 
siate ;  sulphocyanic  and  meconic  acids  strike  a 
red  color ;  gallic  acid,  tannic  acid,  and  infusion  or 
tincture  of  galls,  a  bluish  black;  succinate  and 
benzoate  of  ammonia,  a  yellownh  one ;  citric  acid 
or  a  citrate,  a  pale  red  color,  (transparent)  8. 
Cochineal  freed  from  fat  by  ether,  and  then  di- 
gested in  water,  (or  very  weak  qpirit,)  gives  a  so- 
lution which  is  colored  violet  by  the  protosaltb  of 
iron.  (Kastner.)  9.  Hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia 
gives  a  black  precipitate.  10.  Phosphate  of  soda 
precipitates  the  persalts  white,  and  the  protosalts 
blue. 

IRON,  ACETATE  OF.  Acetate  de  fbr, 
{Fr.)  Acbtato  di  Ferro,  {Ital.)  Ferri  ace- 
TAS,  {Lat.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  D.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron 
1  part ;  acetic  acid  6  parts ;  digest  3  days  and 
filter.  Tonic.  J)ose.  10  to  25  drops  in  water  or 
wine.  This  preparation  is  a  mixture  of  the  proto- 
and  per-acetate  of  iron. 

II.  {Pyrolignite  of  iron.  Iron  liquor.  Dyer's 
acetate  of  iron.)  Prep.  a.  (Prof.  Rnnge.)  Kight 
suitable  vessels  are  arranged  one  above  another, 
like  a  staircase,  so  that  the  top  of  the  upper  one 
may  mt  over  the  one  immediately  below  it,  and 
so  on  of  the  others  to  the  bottom  one.    The  eight 
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TeaBelfl  are  now  filled  with  old  scraps  of  ironi  and 
the  upper  one  with  pyroligneous  acid ;  afler  half 
an  hour  this  is  drawn  off  into  the  vessel  next  be- 
low it,  and  this  again,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  third,  and  so  on  until  the  last 
is  emptied.  The  acid  is  now  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
and  thus  becomes  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  in  a  leas  time  than  by  any  other  means,  except 
the  following: —  ^ 

b.  (Dr.  VVinter6eId.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylinders,  resembling  those 
used  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar;  the 
space  between  the  two  perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 
through  them,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufactare  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-Blatt  f.  Sachsen.)  * 

c.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
ur  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  is  ob- 
tained. When  the  deposite  of  tar  on  tlie  iron 
hiudera  the  solution,  it  may  be  burnt  off 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed ;  decant. 

III.  (Protacetate.)  Dissolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
or  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys- 
tals. 

IV.  {Setquiacetate,  Peracetate.)  Dissolve  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uncrystallizable. 

Remarks.  All  the  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materials,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Protar- 
aenite,  Ferri  arsenias,)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  arsenite  of 
soda  or  ammonia;  wash  and  dry.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  {Perarsenite.  Sesquiar$eniie.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peracetate  of  iron  with  arsenite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
arsenite. 

Remarks,  The  arseniaies  of  the  iron  may  be 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  arseniate  of 
6oda\>r  ammonia. 

IRON,  ALBUMINATE.  Prep.  I.  (Las- 
saigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potassa  in  solution. 

II.  (Cooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  egg,  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  neater,  and  filtered. 

Remarks,  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  thb  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lassaigne 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  ere  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteemed  of. 
oar  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-CHLORIDE  OF.    Syn. 


Ferro-chlorioe  of  Ammonia.  Amxoniatso  Iwatu 
Ens  Veneris  Boylei.  Ens  Martib,  (P.  Lt.  1720.) 
Flores  martules,  (P.  L.  1775.)  Fkrrum  axmo- 
NiACALE,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ferrum'  ahmoniatdx,  (P. 
L.  1809  and  1824.)  Ferri  ammonio-chloriddjc, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Flores  Salis  Ahuonuci  martu- 
Lis.  MuRiAS  Ferri  et  Ammoni^s.  Prep.  L  (P. 
L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  ^ij  ;  muriatic  acid  \  pint; 
digest  in  a  proper  vesseKin  a  sand-bath  for  2  hoaxB, 
then  add  sal  ammonia  lb.  iiss,  dissolved  in  water  3 
pints ;  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  reduce  the 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orange-colored  crystal- 
line grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  of 
colcother  or  rust  of  iron,  sublime  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  fredi 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  well  col- 
ored.    Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarks.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  *'  is  totally 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potassa  add- 
ed to  the  solution  throws  down  sesquii^xide  r*f  iron, 
and  when  added  in  excess,  evolves  a^Jimoiua." 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperient 
Dose,  5  to  15  gxs.  in  glandular  swelUngs,  obstruc- 
tions, &,c. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Spt 
AiKiN^s  Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron.  Tajitratb 
OF  Iron  and  Ammonia.  Ferro-tartratk  of  Am- 
monia. Ammonia  Ferro-tartras,  &c.  Prep, 
Tartaric  acid  1  part ;  iron  filings  3  parts ;  digest 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely 
cover  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  days,  observing  to 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  just  enough  water  to 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  freely ;  then  add 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirnng; 
dilute  with  w^ater,  decant,  wash  the  undissolred 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness;  redissolve  in  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evaporate 
to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  sirup, 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plates  of  glass, 
or  on  earthenware  dishes,  and  dried  in  a  store- 
room, as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarks.  Glossy,  brittle  lamelle,  or  irregular 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweeti^  and 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  re-solutioa 
and  evaporation  its  sweetness  is  increased,  prob- 
ably from  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  acid  into 
sugar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  g^ven  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  ex- 
cept the  ammonio-citrate.  (Aikin,  Lond.  Med 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF.  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  a 
salt  of  iron  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON,  BRONZING  OF.  (See  Browning  of 
Gun  Barrels,  and  Bronzing.) 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri 
Carbonas.  This  preparation  is  found  in  a  crys- 
tallized state  in  the  mineral  called  Spathose  iron, 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep.  Precipitate  protosulphate  oi  iron  by  adi^- 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  wash  the 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  On  the  slightest  exposure  it  is  ceo- 
verted  into  sesquioxide  of  tron. 
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IRON,    CARBONATE,    (SACCHARINE.) 

8yn.    KlAUER's    FkRRUM    CARBONICjDTM    gACCHARA- 

TOM.  Ferri  Carbonas  saccuaratum.  Prep.  (F. 
E.)  Sulphate  of  iron  Jiy ;  carbonate  of  soda  Jv ; 
dinolve  each  separately  in  water  1  quart,  mix  the 
solutions,  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash  it  with 
eold  water,  drain  on  a  cloth,  squeeze  out  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible,  and  add  powdered  lump 
sufrar  Jij ;  mix  aud  dry  at  a  temperature  not  much 
abore  120<^  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  sweet-tasted 
greenish  mass  or  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  car- 
booate  of  iron.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  cha- 
lybeates.  Dose.  5  to  10  grs.  When  pure  it  should 
be  "  easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
fervescence." (P.  E.) 

IRON,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri  Ciiiio- 
BiDUM.  Prep.  I.  (Protochloride.)  Dissolve  iron 
filings  or  scales  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and 
erystallize.    Soluble,  green  crystals. 

II.  {Perekloride.  Sesquichloride.)  Dissolve 
nsquioxtde  or  rust  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  tiio  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  crystallize. 
Red  crj'stals. 

Remarks.  Neither  of  the  preceding  is  abso- 
lutely pure ;  but  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  iron  heated  to  redness,  a  pure  white 
crystalline  protochloride  of  iron  »  obtained; 
and  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pure  PERCiiLORiDB  OF  IRON  IS  formed.  The  proto- 
Monde  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  the 
perehloride  is  dissipated  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
3120  F.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  deliquescent.     (See  Tinct.  of 

SUQUICHLORIDB  OF  I  RON.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protiodide 
of  Iron.  Iodide  of  do.  Joduret  of  do.  Ferri 
lodidum^  P.  L.  Ferri  loduretum.)  a.  (P.  L.) 
Iodine  ^vj ;  iron  filings  Jij  ;  water  4^  pints ;  mix, 
boil  in  a  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  pale 
green,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  in  an  iron  vessel, 
■1212^,  to  dryness. 

h.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orders  the  solu- 
tion not  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  ^,  with- 
out removing  the  excess  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  into  a  basin, 
which  must  be  surrounded  with  12  times  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
small  space  not  communicating  with  the  general 
atmosphere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  press,  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
lion  must  be  put  into  small  dry-stoppered  vials. 
Product  excellent. 

Remarks.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
■aid  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  is  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There 
ii  in  reality  very  little  difiiculty  in  the  process. 
As  soon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  npt  used  the  combination  is  soon  com- 
pleted,  and  the  liquor  merely  requires  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212°.  This  is  most  cheaply 
and  easily  performed  by  employing  a  glass  flask, 
^ith  a  thin  broad  bottom  and  a  narrow  mouth,  by 


which  means  the  evolved  steam  will  exclude  ail 
from  the  vessel.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formula  with  excellent  results: — Iodine  18  oz. ; 
iron  wire  or  tilings  6  or  7  oz. ;  water  about  1 
quart ;  mix  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jug,  agitata 
with  an  iron  rod,  (cautiously ;)  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  liquid  will  rise  considerably,  and  the 
combination  be  completed  in  20  or  30  minutes, 
without  the  application  of  external  heat.  When 
the  liquor  assumes  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  already  in  the  flask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  or  a  rose  gas  jet,  (preferably  the 
former,)  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  remove  the  flask 
into  a  water-bath  containing  |  salt  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  observing  not  to  stir  the  mass  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  process.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
uncombined  water  may  be  known  to  bo  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece 
of  cold  glass  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask ;  a 
piece  of  moistened  starch  paper  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  be  evolved ;  should  such  be  the  case,  the 
heat  should  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  completed,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  up  by  laying  a  piece  of  sheet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  flat  weight ; 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  into 
dry  and  warm  stoppered  wide-mouth  ^iass  vials, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppers  dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "  evolves  violet  vapors  by  heat» 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  aud  from  this 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  vessel, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  very  soon  precipitated ;  but 
with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-stoppered  vessel.'*  (P.  L.)  "  En- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a 
greenish  solution."  (P.  E.)  Its  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.   (A.  J.  C.) 

Dose.  1  to  3  gra.  or  more.  It  is  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  and  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
affections. 

II.  (Periodide.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
protiodide  of  iron  to  the  air ;  or  digest  iodine  in  ex- 
cess on  iron  under  water,  gently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatile  red  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syn,  Protolactate  of 
Iron.  Ferri  laotabl  Prep.  I.  (Rassman.)  Boil 
iron  filings  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  filter  while  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
solution  cools,  crystals  will  be  deposited,  aud  these 
must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  dried.  The  mother-liquor  di- 
gested as  before  with  tteah  iron  will  yield  more 
crystals.     (Buchner*s  Rep.) 

II.  (Pagenstecher.)  Lactate  of  lime  prepared 
from  sour  milk  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate; the  liquid  is  now  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  till  it  acquires  the  c(Misistence  of  a 
sirup ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  6  thnes  its  weight  of 
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•Icohol  of  sp.  gr.  '879,  and  a  concentrated  solution 
of  protochloride  of  iron  added,  containing  a  quan- 
tity of  the  salt  equal  to  38}  of  the  lactate  of  lime 
employed.  In  about  36  hours  the  mixed  liquid 
will  have  deposited  all  its  lactate  of  iron  in  minute 
czystals,  which  may  be  obtained  by  straining  and 
pressure  between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper.  It 
18  a  mild  chalybeate,  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  water. 

IRON,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  {Protoxide.) 
This  oxide  b  precipitated  from  solutions  of  the  pro- 
tosalts  of  iron,  as  a  white  hydrate  by  pure  alkalis, 
and  as  a  white  carbonate  by  the  alkaline  carbon- 
ates ;  both  of  which  turn  first  green  and  then  red 
by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  readily  dissolves  in  the 
acids  forming  protosalts  of  iron. 

II.  (Sesquioxide.  Peroxide  J  Red  oxide.) — 
1.  By  precipitation.  {Carbonate  of  iron.  Sub- 
carbonate  of  do.  Precipitated  carbonate  of 
do.  Ferri  atoauioxidumt  P.  L.  Ferri  oxy- 
dum  rubrum,  P.  £.  Fern  carbona$f  P.  D. 
Oxyde  de  Fer  rouge;  Carbonate  de  Fevt  Ft. 
Kohlensauree  eisen  Rost,  Ger.)  By  precipi- 
tating a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  with  another 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  washing  thoroughly  the  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  and  drying  it  The  London 
College  orders  of  sulphate  of  iron  lb.  iv  ;  carbonate 
of  soda  lb.  iv  Jij  ;  boiling  water  6  ^^ Jpns  ; — the 
Edinburgh,  sulphate  of  iron  Ji^*  csu-bonate  of 
soda  Jv  ;  water  4  pints  ; — ^the  Dublint  sulphate  of 
iron  25  parts  ;  carbonate  of  soda.  26  peuts  ;  water 
800  parts.  A  greenish,  brown  powder,  reddening 
by  exposure  to  air  and  to  heat 

2.  By  ca;x;ination.  {Crocus.  Crocus  mortis. 
Colcothar.  Trip.,  Brown  red.  Indian  red. 
Rouge.  Jewellers^  do.  Caput  mortuum  vitrioli. 
Crocus  martis  astringens.  Do.  do.  sulphuratus. 
Portee  d'acier.  Terra  dulcis  vitrioli.  Ferrum 
oxydum  rubrum,  P.  D.  Rouge  d' Angleterre ; 
Oxyde  de  Fer  rouge,  Fr.    Rothes  eisenoxyd,  Ger.) 

a.  (P.  D.)  Calcine  sulphate  of  iron,  then  roast 
it  with  a  strong  fire  until  acid  vapors  cease  to  rise, 
cool,  wash  with  water  till  the  latter  ceases  to  affeki 
litmus,  and  dry. 

b.  (Berzelius.)  Green  sulphate  of  iron  100  parts  * 
common  salt  42  parts;  calcine,  wash  well  with 
water,  dry,  and  levigate  the  residuum.  This  pro- 
cess yields  a  cheap  and  beautiful  product*  which  is 
Grequently  sold  for  the  sesquioxide,  P.  Ii.,but  is  less 
soluble. 

3.  From  metallic  iron.  {Rust  of  iron.  Crude 
carbonate,  or  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron.  Ferri 
rubigo,  P.  D.)  Moisten  iron  wire  cut  into  pieces 
with  water,  and  expose  it  to  the  air  until  corroded 
into  rust,  then  grind,  elutriate,  and  dry.  Iron 
^ings  may  be  used  for  wire.  It  is  usually  made 
jp  into  small  conical  loaves. 

Remarks.  Sesquioxide  of  iron,  prepared  by  pre- 
cipitation, is  an  impalpable  powder,  of  a  brownish 
red  color,  odorless,  insoluble  in  water,  and  possess- 
ing a  slightly  styptic  taste,  especially  when  recently 
prepared.  When  exposed  to  heat,  its  color  is 
brightened,  its  sp.  gr.  increased,  and  it  is  rendered 
less  easily  soluble  in  acids.  The  sesquioxide  pre- 
pared by  calcination  isdau-ker  and  brighter  colored, 
less  soluble,  and  quite  tasteless.  It  has  either  a 
scarlet  or  purplish  cast,  according  to  the  heat  to 
whi^h  it  has  been  exposed.  The  finest  Indian  red 
or  crocus  usually  undergoes  a  second  calcine  tion, 
bi  T%  hich  it  is  exposed  to  a  very  intense  heat    The 


best  jeweUertf  rouge  is  prepared  by  calciiuDg  the 
precipitated  oxide  until  it  becomes  scarlet.  The 
rust  of  iron  contains  some  combined  water,  and  is 
more  soluble  than  the  oxide  prepared  by  calcina- 
tion. 

Uses,  jrc.  The  precipitated  oxide  is  employed 
in  medicine  as  a  tonic  and  emmenagogue  in  doMs 
of  10  to  30  gn. ;  and  in  tic  douloureux,  in  doses  oi 
3j  to  3iv,  mixed  up  with  honey.  It  is  also  em- 
ployed to  mako  some  preparations  of  iron.  Rust 
of  iron  is  likewise  used  in  the  same  way.  The 
calcined  oxide  is  employed  as  a  pigment,  as  an  in- 
gredient in  a  plaster,  &c. 

IIL  {Black  oxide.  Magnetic  oxide.  JforfssI 
Ethiops.  JEthiops  martialis.  Ferri  oxidum 
nigrum,  P.  E.  Oxydum  ferroso-ferricum,  Ber- 
zelius. L*Oxide  noir  de  fer,  Fr.  Sekwarzesges 
auertes  eisen,  Ger.)  Prep.  L  (P.  EL)  Sulphate 
of  iron  J|vj-;  oil  of  vitriol  fSij  f  9ij ;  nitric  acid 
f  3iv  ;  liquor  of  ammonia  (fort.)  fives  ;  boiling  wa- 
ter 3  pints ;  dissolve  half  the  sulphate  in  half  of 
the  water,  add  the  oil  of  vitriol,  boil,  add  the  nitrie 
acid  gradually,  boiling  after  each  addition  for  a  few 
minutes ;  dissolve  the  remaining  half  of  the  sot- 
phate  of  iron  in  the  rest  of  tlie  Iwiling  water ;  mix 
the  two  solutions  and  add  the  ammonia,  stiiring 
well  all  the  time  ;  collect  the  precipitate  on  a  cal- 
ico filter,  wash  with  water  till  the  latter  ceases  to 
afiect  nitrate  of  baryta  water,  and  dry  at  a  heat 
not  exceeding  180°  F.  The  formulee  of  Gregny 
and  Dr.  Jephson  are  similar. 

II.  The  Dublin  College  orders  it  to  be  prepared 
by  washing  the  black  scales  of  iron  (Ferri  oxydi 
squamss)  that  fall  around  the  smith's  anvils,  drying, 
detaching  them  fipom  impurities  by  means  of  a 
magnet,  then  grinding,  elutriating,  and  diyii^. 
This  process  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two,  but  the 
product  is  inferior  as  a  medicine,  being  leas  easily 
soluble. 

Remarks.  When  pure  it  is  attracted  by  the  mag- 
net, and  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  ;  and 
ammonia  added  to  the  solution  throws  down  a  Uack 
precipitate,  (P.  £.)  Dose.  5  to  20  grains  tviro  or 
three  times  a  day. 

IV.  Hydrated  peroxide.  Do.  Sesquioxide. 
Ferrugo,  P.  E.  Hydrate  de  peroxide  de  Fer, 
Fr.  Eisen  oxydhydrat,  Ger.  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Sulphate  of  iron  ^iv  ;  oil  of  vitriol  f  Jiiias  ;  water  1 
quart ;  mix,  dissolve,  and  boil,  then  gradually  add 
nitric  acid  f  Six ;  stirring  well  and  boiling  for  a 
minute  or  two  after  each  addition,  until  the  liquor 
yields  a  yellowish-brown  precipitate  with  ammo- 
nia, when  it  must  be  filtered  and  precipitated  with 
liquor  of  ammonia  (fort.)  Jiiiss,  rapidly  added  and 
well  mixed  in  ;  collect,  wash  well  with  water, 
drain  on  a  calico  filter,  and  dry  at  a  heat  not  ex- 
ceeding 180°  F. ;  when  intended  as  an  antidote 
for  arsenic  it  should  not  be  dried,  but  kept  in  the 
moist  or  gelatinous  state. 

Remarks.  Very  soluble  in  acids.  As  an  antidote 
for  arsenic  1  tablespoonf'il  of  the  moist  oxide  may 
be  given  every  5  or  10  miikutes,  or  as  often  as  the 
patient  csm  swallow  it  (Pereira.)  When  thii 
preparation  cannot  be  obtained,  rust  of  iron,  or 
even  the  dry  carbonate,  (sesquioxido,)  may  be 
given  along  with  water  instead.  12  parts  of  the 
hydrated  oxide  of  iron  are  required  to  ueiitralize  1 
part  of  arsenious  acid.  (Dr.  Maclagan.)  We  an 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Bunaen  and  fierthold  for  tfas 
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lilradnctMm  of  Uub  nlMfcaiice  a>  an  antidote  to 
anenic.  Vote.  As  a  tonic,  5  to  20  gm.  The  ruwt 
0/  iron  is  also  a  hydrated  oxide,  but  is  lesi  soluble 
than  that  recently  precipitated  lirom  its  solution  in 
an  acid. 

IRON,  PERNITRATE.  Sun.  Fnaax  pbrni- 
TKAS.  FsRRi  PBRSBsauiNiTRASk  Prep,  Djgest  iron 
in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  water,  until  nturated. 
It  has  been  friven  in  diarrhoea.  • 

IRON,  PERSULPHATE.     Syn.  Teitobol- 

fATE  DC  PKa.    PBKSBSauli^IJHATK  OF  laoif.   FSREI 

ntsoLFiiAs.  Prep.  The  liquor,  before  the  addition 
(tf  the  ammonia  in  the  last  article  but  one,  is  a 
tolDtioD  of  perrulpkate  of  iron^  which  may  be 
•TBporated.  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  proto- 
nilphate  of  iron  is  calcined  with  free  exposure  to 
the  air.  Dissolved  in  water  it  is  used  as  a  test  for 
ivuflMC,  ^ilic,  tannic,  and  boletic  acids.  • 

IRON,  PHOSPHATE.  Syn.  Fsuu  raoanus. 
Prep,  Precipitate  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  by 
another  of  phosphate  of  soda ;  wash  and  dry.  A 
blue  powder,  frequently  called  the  Proto-phos- 
ruATB  of  iron.  The  Perphosphatx  of  Iron,  {See- 
Qui-photphate  of  iron,  Oxyphoephate  of  iron, 
Ferri  phoephae  triioxydi,  Ferri  eewquiphoephae,) 
m  a  white  powder,  obtained  by  precipitatmg  seoqni- 
chloride  of  iron  by  phosphate  of  soda.  Both  the 
jbore  are  given  in  scrofula  and  cancer.  Dose,  10 
tol5  m 

IRON,  POTASSIO-TARTRATE  OF.  Syn. 
Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Iron.  Tartrate  of 
Iron.     Fbrro-tartrate   of   Potasba.     Crbmo- 

TARTRATB   OF  I  RON.      FeRRI  POTASSIO-TARTRAS,  (P. 

L)  Ferrum  tartarizatum,  (P.  E.)  Ferri  tar- 
TAtuM,  (p.  D.)  Tartrate  de  Fee  et  db  Potasie, 
Pr,)  EisENw EINSTEIN,  (Ger.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.) 
^  il  freshly  precipitated  sesquioxide  of  iron  with  a 
Mlntion  of  cream  of  tartar,  till  it  ceases  to  be  die- 
lolTed ;  then  filter,  and  if  the  liquor  reddens  litmiM 
paper,  add  a  solution  of  sesquicarbonate  of  ammo- 
nia  to  laturation ;  again  strain,  and  evaporate  to 

IL  (P.  D.)  Iron  wire  (filings)  1  part;  bitartiate 
of  potash,  in  fine  powder,  4  parts ;  distilled  water 
B  parts,  or  q.  s. ;  mix,  expose  the  maM  to  the  air 
n  a  ehallow  vessel  for  15  days,  occasionally  stir- 
iin|,  and  adding  enough  water  to  keep  the  mass 
moist;  lastly,  tK»ii  the  magma  in  water,  filter,  and 
tnporate. 

Remarke.  This  preparation  is  a  double  salt  of 
■no  and  potassa ;  it  is  therefore  wrongly  called 
tartrate  of  iron.  -It  should  be  "  totally  soluble  in 
water,  neutral. to  litmus,  unafifected  by  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash,  and  not  precipitated  by  acids 
nor  alkalis,  nor  acted  on  by  the  magnet"  (P.  L.) 
**  Entirely  soluble  in  cold  water ;  taste,  feehly 
chalybeate."  (P.  £.)  An  excellent  ferrughiotts 
tonic.  Doee,  10  to  30  grs.  made  into  a  bolus  with 
uematics. 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  CoppsRAa 
GuBN  Vitriol.  PROToeuLPHATn  of  Iron.  Vit- 
UOL  OF  Mars.  Salt  of  MAsa  VmioLATEn 
Iron.  Vitriolum  viridb.  Vftrioldm  Martm 
SALllARTia    Ferrum  vrrRioijkTDM.    VrrRioLVM 

VVMABR  AnOUCANUM.      VlTRlOLUM  FeRRI.      VrP- 

iiOLDM  Ferratum.    Ferri  Sctlphas,  (P.  L.  EL  and 

D')     Cot^ROSB  VCRTE  ;   SuLPHATB  DE  FeR,  {Ft.) 
SOBWEPBLSAVRBS  ElSBN-OXTDUL,    EhRN    VPrUOL, 

ViT.)  Chaloasthum,  (Pliny.) 


^ 


Prep.  (Ferri  eulpkae,  P.  L.,  medicinal  eulphatt 
of  iron.)  Iron  filings  Jviij ;  milphuric  acid  ^xiv ; 
water  4  pints ;  dissolve  by  heat,  filter,  set  aside  to 
crystallize,  and  evaporate  for  more  crystals.  The 
Dublin  College  orders  iron  wire  to  be  employed, 
and  the  Ekiinburgh  College  directs  the  thmsparent 
green  crystals  of  the  copperas  of  commerce,  to  be 
dissolved  in  their  own  weight  of  boiling  water, 
acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  recrystallized. 

Remarks.  It  should  be  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  piece  oi  iron  put  into  the  solution  should 
not  precipitate  metallic  copper.  (P.  L.)  Sulphate 
of  iron  prepared  by  dissolving  iron  wire  or  filings 
in  the  acid,  should  alone  be  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  very  astringent  Doee.  From  ^  gr.  to  5  grs.,  in 
pills  or  solution.  Commercial  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  is  used  in  dyeing,  and  for  various  other 
purposes  in  the  arts.    (See  Copperas.) 

IRON,  SULPHATE  OF,  (DRIED.)  Syn. 
Ferri  Sulphas  exsiccatum,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  See 
CdPPERAS,  OALOINED,  p.  219.  It  is  usod  to  make 
pilis.  5  parts  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  lose  very 
nearly  2  parts  by  drying. 

IRON,  SULPHURET  OF.  Syn.  Chaltib 
CUM  SoLPHURB.  SuLPHURBTUM  Ferri,  (P.  E.  and 
D.)  Prep.  Expose  a  bar  of  iron  to  a  full  white 
beat,  and  instantly  apply  a  Kt^d  mass  of  sulphur 
to  it,  observing  to  let  the  melted  product  fall  into 
water ;  separate  the  sulpbnret  firem  the  sulphur, 
dry,  and  preserve  it  in  closed  vessels.  (P.  E.  Sl  D.) 
It  may  also  be  made  for  pharmaceutical  purposes, 
by  beating  a  mixture  of  1  part  o^  sublimed  sulphur 
and  3  parts  of  iron  filings  in  a  common  fire,  tiU  the 
mixture  begins  to  glow,  and  then  removing  the 
crucible  and  covering  it,  until  the  action  shall  come 
to  an  end.    (P.  £.) 

JUnutrke.  Several  other  sulphurets  of  iron  are 
prepared  by  chemists.  The  tetrasulphuret  is 
made  by  transmitting  hydrogen  gas  over  dry  disul- 
phate  of  peroxide  of  iron ; — the  disidphuret  by  a 
like  treatment  of  the  dry  protosulphate  of  iron. 
(Arfwedson.) — The  PRonrosuLPHUREr  of  iron  is 
made  by  heating  28  parts  of  iron  filings  with  16 
parts  of  snlphur  in  a  crucible,  in  the  way  above 
described ;  or  by  precipitatuig  a  solution  of  proU^ 
sulphate  of  iron  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia*— 
The  BEsauisuLPHURBT  is  made  by  dropping  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  into  another  of  hydro- 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  when  this  compound  fails  as 
a  black  precipitate. — ^The  risulphuret  of  iron 
(tron  pyritee)  is  found  in  large  quantities  m  the 
mineral  kingdom. — Magnetic  iron  pyrites  is  a  mix- 
ed sulphuret  of  iron  found  in  natnre.  All  the  com- 
pounds of  iron  and  sulphur,  except  the  bimUpkuretf 
yield  snlphureted  hydrogen,  when  treated  with 
sulpburie  or  muriatic  acid ;  hence  then  frequent 
employment  in  chemistry  for  that  purpose.  Equal 
parts  oi  sulphur  and  iron  filings  melted  together  in 
a  covered  crucible,  form  a  compound  frequently 
used  for  copyutg  medals,  itc  It  melts  easilT,  and 
takes  sharp  easts,  and  may  be  colored  red  with 
vermilion.    Native  iron  pyrites  is  also  called  Bribs 

BALU,    HOBBB    OOLD,    COPFBRAB-RALLS,     PTRTrSB 

Ferri,  dec 

ISATIC  ACID.  Pkepared  from  isatme  by  so- 
lution in  caustic  potassa,  the  application  of  heat 
till  the  purple  odor  passes  into  yellow,  evaporationy 
and  cr>«taliisation.  The  Ibatatb  or  Potassa  thos 
is  th«i  diaolTed  m  alisohol,  iecijBtallised» 
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the  crystals  disBoIvod  in  water,  the  solutiob  pre- 
cipitated with  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  white  pow- 
der (IsATATB  or  LKAi>)  diffused  through  water, 
and  salphureted  hydrogen  passed  through  the 
liquid,  when  a  solution  of  isatic  acid  is  obtained, 
which  by  spontaneous  evaporation  yields  a  wliite 
semi-crystalline  powder.  Isatic  acid  is  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  is  decomposed  when  the  solution  is 
heated.  It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  Isatatbs. 

IS  ATINE.  A  product  of  the  oxidation  of  indi- 
go, discovered  by  Erdman  and  Laurent.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  heating  finely-powdered  indigo  with  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  and  bichro- 
mate of  potash  in  25  parti  of  water ;  a  deep  brown 
liquid  is  formed,  which,  on  cooling,  deposites  crys- 
tals of  isatine.  These  are  purified  by  recrystalliza- 
tion,  first,  in  water,  and  then  in  alcohol.  It  forms 
lustrous  orange  red  crystals,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  Alkalis  convert  it  into  isatic  acid,  and 
chlorine  into  Chlorisatinb  and  Bichlorisatink. 

ISATYDE.  This  name  has  been  given  by  Erd- 
man to  a  yellowish  powder  obtained  by  dissolving 
isatuie  in  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia :  it  is  deport- 
ed as  the  liquor  cools. 

ISETHIONIC  ACID,  AND  ETHIONIC 
ACID.  Two  new  acids  obtained  by  Magnus,  by 
treating  alcohol  with  a  hydrous  sulphuric  acid  in 
the  cold,  diluting  with  water,  neutralising  with 
carbonate  of  baryta,  filtering,  evaporating  to  a 
sirup,  adding  alcohol,  and  cautiously  decomposing 
the  whole  precioitate  (ethionate  of  baryta)  with 
sulphuric  acid,  when  a  solution  of  ethionic  acid  is 
formed  ;  when  this  solution  is  boiled,  it  is  convert- 
ed into  gulphuric  acid  and  isethionic  acid.  The 
latter  acid  may  also  be  formed  by  saturating  pure 
ether  with  dry  sulphuric  acid,  adding  water,  sep- 
arating the  stratum  below  the  ether,  neutralising 
with  baryta,  evaporating  (below  212^)  till  crystals 
begin  to  appear,  adding  absolute  alcohol,  dissolving 
in  water,  again  precipitating  by  alcohol,  dissolving 
a  third  time  in  water,  and  then  precipitating  the 
baryta  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  first  acid  forms 
salts  termed  Isbthionatbs  with  the  bases ;  the  lat- 
ter Etiiionatcs.  By  cautious  evaporation,  isethi- 
onic acid  forms  a  viscid  oily  liquid. 

ITACONIC  ACID.  Pyrocitric  acid,  obUmed 
by  the  action  of  heat  on  aconitic  acid. 

ITCH.  Syn.  Scabibs,  Psoba,  (LaL)  Gale, 
(Fr.)  There  are  four  varieties  of  itch,  distinguish- 
ed by  nosologists  by  the  names  scabies  papulifor' 
miSj  or  rank  itch ;  scabies  lympkatica,  or  watery 
itch ;  scabies  purulentat  or  pocky  itch ;  scabies 
eaeheeticat  a  species  exhibiting  appearances  resem- 
bling each  of  the  previous  varieties.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  more  than  a  general  notice  of  the 
common  symptoms,  and  the  mode  of  cure  which 
is  equally  applicable  to  each  species,  and  will  ^ot 
prove  injurious  to  other  skin-diseases  simulating 
the  itch. 

The  common  itch  consists  of  an  eruption  of 
minute  vesicles,  principally  between  the  fingers, 
bend  of  the  wrist,  &c.,  accompanied  by  intense 
itching  of  the  parts,  which  is  only  agnpravated  by 
scratching.  It  is  most  readily  cured  by  the  re- 
peated application  of  siUphur  ointment ,  (simple  or 
compound,)  which  should  be  well  rublied  in,  once 
or  twice  a  day,  until  a  cure  is  efi^ted ;  accompa* 
Hying  its  use  by  the  internal  exhibition  of  a  Spoon- 
ful or  more  of  flowen  of  sulphur,  mixed  with  trea* 


ele  or  milk,  night  and  moraing.  Where  the  «■- 
temal  use  of  sulphur  is  objectionable,  on  acc«aat 
of  its  smell,  a  lotion  or  bath  of  sulphuret  of  petas- 
sium,  or  of  chloride  of  lime,  may  bo  evaployed  m- 
stead.     (See  Baths,  Lo-rioNs,  and  Ointmentbl) 

JAGgERIES.  1.  Cocoa  jaggery;  Tdnn^  tA- 
lum.)  ilaw  sugar  made  from  cocoanut  toddy  by 
evaporation. — fi.  Palmyra  joggery,  (Pannay  v€- 
lum,)  from  Palmyra  toddy,  as  last ;  6  pints  yield 
1  lb. — 3.  Malabar  jaggery,  (Koondee  panel  tA- 
lumO  from  Malabar  tmidy.— -4.  Mysore  joggery, 
from  Mysore  toddy ;  17  gallons  yield  46  ifaa  All 
are  used  as  raw  sugar. 

JALAP.  The  jalap  ipomea  {ipom^a  purga  tel 
jalapa)  contains  the  following  substances,  whick 
have  been  proposed  as  remedies : — 

JALAPIC  ACID.  Prep.  Add  an  alcohofie 
solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a  similar  solntkin  of 
jalap  resin,  collect  the  precipitate,  and  throw  dowa 
the  lead  by  means  of  sulphuretcd  hydrogen.  Sola- 
ble  in  alcohol  and  alkalis,  and  slightly  so  in  ether. 
Jalap  root  contains  13}  of  jalapic  acid. 

JALAPIN.  Syn.  Jajlapina.  Prep.  I.  Add 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  an  alea- 
holic  solution  of  jalap  resin  as  loqg  as  a  precipitala 
(jalapate  of  lead)  is  formed ;  filter ;  tlie  liquid  is 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  jalapine,  which,  after  the 
removal  of  the  acetic  acid  and  excess  oi  lead,  aad 
evaporation  to  drjmeas,  yields  jalapin.  A  trans- 
parent, colorless  resin,  very  soluble  in  aleohsL 
Purgative. 

11.  (Hume.)  Digest  coarsely-powdered  jalap  m. 
strong  acetic  acid  for  14  days,  add  ammonia  o 
excess,  agitate  strongly,  filter,  wash  the  deposite  m 
cold  water,  redissolve  in  acetic  acid,  repr«cipitato 
by  ammonia,  wash,  and  dry. 

JALAP  RESIN.  Prep.  I.  (M.  PlandieL) 
Digest  bruised  or  coarsely-powdered  jalap  in  al«^ 
hoi  or  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for  some  days,  then 
express  the  tincture,  add  water,  wash  the  precipi- 
tated resin  with  warm  water,  dry  in  a  water-bath, 
dissolve  the  msm  in  alcohol,  add  a  little  animil 
charcoal,  agitate,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness. 

II.  (M.  A.  Nativelle.)  Digest  jalap  root  ia 
boiling  water  for  24  hours,  then  reduce  it  to  tUa 
slices,  add  more  water,  and  boil  for  10  ininolei, 
agitating  the  mixture  oceasbually ;  expreas  the 
liquid  in  a  tincture  press,  and  repeat  the  boiliiig 
and  pressing  a  second  and  a  third  time.  These 
decoctions  by  evaporation  yield  aqueous  extract  ef 
jalap.  The  pressed  root  is  now  plaped  in  an  alem- 
bic, and  alcohol  at  65°  C.  added,  the  whole  boiled 
for  10  minutes,  and  then  allowed  to  cool ;  the 
tincture  is  next  premed  out,  and  tlie  boiling  with 
fresh  alcohol  and  expression  b  repeate<l  twice ;  a 
little  animal  charcoal  is  then  added  to  the  mixed 
tinctures,  and,  after  thorough  agitatk)n,  the  latter 
are  filtered ;  the  spirit  is  t»hen  distilled  until  nothing 
passes  over,  the  supernatant  liquor  is  next  poured 
off  the  fluid  resin,  and  the  latter  dried  by  spreading 
it  over  the  surface  of  the  capsule,  and  continaing 
the  heat  The  product  is  a  friable  and  neariy 
coloriess  resin,  which  forms  a  white  powder  re- 
sembling starch.  1  kilogramme  of  jalap  root 
100  grammes  of  pure  resin. 

*4^*  Earthenware,  or  well-tinned  copper 
must  alone  be  used  in  the  above  process,  as 
tact  with  copper  ot  iron  turns  the  resin  black  ni 
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tins  tinge  can  only  be  remored  by  re-solntion  in 
aicobol,  the  addition  of  animal  charcoal,  and  re- 
eviration. 

Remarks.  Jalap  resin  la  soluble  in  alcohol.  It 
»  a  Jalapatb  op  Jalapin  (Buchner  and  Herber- 
ger.)  The  jalap  reein  of  commerce  is  generally 
adalterated  with  scammony,  gum  guai^bm,  or 
rorin.  When  in  a  state  of  purity,  it  doeslPb  form 
an  emulsion  with  milk,  t)ut  runs  into  a  solid  mass, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  scammony  resin.  It  is 
also  insoluble  in  fixed  oils  and  turpentine ;  whereas 
the  common  resins  are  freely  soluble  in  those  men- 
itioa.  Its  alcoholic  solution  dropped  on  a  piece 
of  absorbent  white  paper,  and  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  nitrous  ^as,  does  not  acquire  a  green  or 
Uae  color ;  if  it  does,  guaiacum  resin  is  present 
3J  of  this  adulteration  may  be  thus  detected.  (M. 
Gobley.)  Jalap  resin  ia  insoluble  in  ether ;  but 
gnaiacum  resin,  common  resin,  and  some  others 
are  so;  the  decanted  ether  should  not  become 
«Dale8cent  when  mixed  with  wat#r,  and  should 
evaporate  without  leaving  any  resiauum.  Powder- 
ed jalap  resin  placed  in  cold  water  does  not  dis- 
soIto,  but  forms  a  semi-fluid,  transparent  massi  as 
if  it  had  been  melted  ;  this  characteristic  distin- 
fniehes  it  from  other  resins.  An  energetic  cathar- 
tic.   Dose.  1  to  5  grs. 

JALAP  RESIN,  (FACTITIOUS.)  A  sub- 
stance frequently  sold  for  jalap  resin  is  made  by 
fusing  a  mixture  of  pale  yellow  rosin  (white  rosin) 
ax^  scammony  resin,  and  adding,  when  cooled  a 
little,  but  still  semi-fluid,  a  few  drops  of  balsam  of 
Pera  or  tola ;  the  mixture  is  then  poured  into  small 
paper  capsules  or  tin  moulds.  Its  eficcts  resemble 
those  of  jalap  resin,  but  it  inflames  less.  (X.  Lan- 
derer.) 

JAMAICINEl.  SytL  Jamacina.  A  peculiar 
alkaloid  obtained  by  Huttenschmidt  fronx  cabbage- 
bark,  {cortex  ardircR  inermis.)  It  is  a  brownish 
yellow,  crystalline  substance ;  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  fusible,  and  very  bitter  tasted.  It 
fonns  salts  with  the  acids,  which,  in  small  doses, 
produce  restlessness  and  trembling ;  and  in  larger 
ones,  purging.     It  b  said  to  be  vermifuge. 

JAMS.  (In  CoNncTioNAET.)  Conserves  of 
fruit  and  sugar.  They  are  all  made  by  boiling 
either  the  pulped  or  bruised  fruit  over  the  fire  along 
vith  \  its  weight  to  an  equal  weight  of  loaf  sugar, 
until  the  mixture  jellies,  when  a  little  is  placed  on 
a  cold  plate.  When  sufficiently  thick,  the  semi- 
fluid mass  should  be  passed  through  a  coarse  hair- 
nere  while  hot,  to  remove  the  stones  and  skins  of 
the  fruit,  and  then  poured  into  pots  or  glasses. 
It  is  usual  to  tie  paper  over  the  latter  dipped 
in  brandy.  The  following  are  *  the  principal 
jams: — 

Apricot  jam.  6  dozen  apricots,  stoned  and  pared, 
or  flesh  of  apricots,  2}  lbs. ;  white  sugar  3  to  3  lbs. ; 
yields  about  4^  lbs.  of  jam. 

Cherry  jam.  Stoned  cherries  4  lbs. ;  white  sugar 
2  lbs. ;  a^ut  2  lbs.  of  red  currants,  or  a  pint  of 
curniDt  juice  improves  it 

Gooseberry  jam.  Picked  and  stalked  gooseberries 
(red  or  yellow)  22  lbs. ;  white  sugar  12  lbs.  Pro- 
duct. 26  lbs. 

Orleans  plum  jam.  Equal  weight  of  fhiit  and 
ngsr ;  the  addition  of  a  few  ripe  gooseberries  and 
nmberries  improves  it 

Raspberry  jam.  Picked  raspberries  and  white 


sugar,  of  each  14  lbs.  Product.  26  Iba  A  littto 
white  or  red  currant  juice  improves  this  jam. 

Strawberry  jam.  As  the  last,  either  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  currant  juice. 

JAPAN,  BLACK*.  Prep.  I.  Burnt  umber  8 
oz. ;  true  asphaltum  3  or  4  oz. ;  boiled  linseed  oil 
1  gallon ;  gtind  the  umber  with-  a  little  of  the  oil ; 
add  it  to  the  asphaltum,  previously  dissolve<l  m  a 
small  quantity  of  the  oil  by  heat ;  mix,  add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  oil,  boil,  cool,  and  thin  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine.    Flexible. 

II.  Shellac  1  oz. ;  wooid  naphtha  4  oz. ;  lamp- 
black to  color;  dissolve.  Inflexible.  Both  are 
used  for  leather. 

JAPAN,  TRANSPARENT.  Prep.  Oil  of 
turpentine  8  oz. ;  oil  of  lavender  6  oz. ;  camphor 
1  dr. ;  bruised  copal  2  oz. ;  dissolve.  Used  for  ja- 
panning tin  ;  quick-drying  copal  varnish  is  usuidly 
substituted. 

JAPANNING.  tFrom  Japan,  the  country 
where  this  art  originated.)  The  art  of  covering 
p^>er,  wood,  or  metal  with  a  coating  of  hard,  bril- 
liant, and  durable  varnish. 

Proc.  The  material  is  colored  or  painted  with 
various  devices,  as  may  be  desired,  next  covered 
with  a  highly  transparent  varnish,  (copal,)  dried  at 
a  high  temperature,  and  tken  polished.  Wood 
and  paper  are  first  sized,  polished,  and  var- 
nishelL 

JAPONIC  ACID.  When  oatechine  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  contact  with  caustic  alkalis,  black 
solutions  (alkaline  japonates)  nxb  formed  ;  with 
carbonated  alkalis,  red  solutions,  (alkaline  rubi' 
nates  ;)  the  acid  of  the  former  may  be  separated, 
and  forms  a  black  powder.    (See  Catechinb.) 

JATROPHIC  ACID.  Syn.  Crotonic  Acid. 
A  peculiar  fatty  acid,  constituting  the  cathartic 
and  poisonous  ingredient  of  croton  oil  and  seedL 
It  is  volatile,  very  acid,  has  a  nauseous  odor, 
solid  at  23°  F.,  and  vaporizes  at  35^  F.  It  forma 
salta  called  Jatropates,  or  Crotonates  with  the 
bases. 

JAUMANGE.  Prep.  Isinglass  1  oz. ;  boilmg 
water  10  or  12  oz. ;  dissolve ;  i^d  any  white  sweet 
wine  ^  pint,  the  ^Iks  of  2  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth, 
and  the  grated  yellow  peel  of  2  lemons;  mix 
well,  and  boil  over  the  fire  to  thicken,  stirring  all 
the  time. 

JAUNDICE.  Syn.  Icterus.  In  Patholoot, 
a  disease  characterized  by  a  yellow  color  of  the 
eyes  and  skin,  deep-eolored  urine,  and  pale  alvine 
evacuations.  It  appears  to  arise  from  a  disordered 
action  of  the  biliary  organs.  Saline  aperients,  and 
small  doses  of  blue-pill,  followed  by  tonics,  are  the 
best  remedies.  Their  action  should  be  promoted 
by  the  copious  use  of  diluents,  (as  saline  waters,) 
and  exercise  m  the  open  air.  When  there  is  much 
pain  and  vomiting,  anodynef  (as  opium,  morphia^ 
Slc)  may  be  adxninistered. 

JELLIES.  (See  Gelatin,  and  the  following 
articles.) 

*«*  Jellies  may  be  colored  in  the  same  way  as 
cakes,  (see  page  153,)  and  rendered  transparent 
by  claiification  with  white  of  egg.    See  Calvc^ 

PBET  Jgf.T.y 

JELLY,  ALMOND.  Sun.  Gelatina  amto- 
dalarum.  Prep.  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and 
white  sugar,  of  each  1  oz. ;  water  4  oz. ;  make  an 
emulsion,  strain,  and  add  melted  hartshorn  jelly  ^ 
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Bk ;  orange-flower  water  1  dr. ;  and  eoBenee  of 
lemon  2  or  3  drops ;  mix  well. 

JELLY,  ARROW  ROOT.  Syn.  Made  Ar- 
row Root.  Gelatina  haranta.  Prep,  Arrow 
root  1  oz. ;  rub  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a  spoonful 
or  two  of  cold  water,  then  ^rradually  add  of  boiling 
water  half  a  pint,  stirring  all  the  while.  It  may 
be  thinned  with  more  water,  if  required,  and  fla- 
vored with  milk,  wine,  sugar,  and  spices,  accord- 
ing to  the  palate  of  the  consumer.  Tous  leb  mo» 
JELLY  is  made  in  the  same  way. 

JELLY,  BISCUIT.  Prep.  White  biscnit, 
crushed  beneath  the  rolling-pin,  4  oz. ;  cold  water 

2  quarts ;  soak  for  some  hours,  boil  to  one  half, 
strain,  evaporate  to  1  pint»  add  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
red  wine  4  oz.,  and  cinnamon  1  oz.  Given  in 
weakness  of  the  stomach,  and  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea. 

JELLY,  BREAD.  Syn.  Panada.  Gelatina 
Pani&  Prep.  Cut  a  Freneh*  roll  into  dices,  toast 
them  on  each  side,  and  boil  in  one  quart  of  water, 
until  the  whole  forms  a  jelly,  adding  more  water 
if  required ;  strain,  and  flavor  as  above.  Very  nu- 
tritious. It  may  be  made  with  broth  from  which 
the  fat  has  been  skimmed,  instead  of  water. 

JELLY,  BROTH.  Syn.  Sour  Jelly.  Broth, 
or  soup  from  which  the  fat  has  been  skimmed, 
evaporated  until  it  becooies  gelatinous  on  cooling. 
See  Soup,  portable. 

JELLY,  CALVES'  FEET.    (See  p.  156.) 

JELLY,  CEYLON  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
Fuel  Amylacbi.  ^rep.  (Dr.  Sigmond.)  Boil  Ceylon 
moss  JsB  in  water  one  quart,  for  25  minutes,  or  till 
the  liquid  jellies  ou  cooling ;  strain  and  flavor. 

JELLY,  CORSICAN  MOSS.  Syn.  Gela- 
tina Helminthocorti.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Corsican 
wormweed  or  moss  Jj  ;  water  q.  s.  to  yield  Jviij ; 
boil  for  one  hour ;  strain,  add  isinglass  previously 
soaked  in  a  little  water,  3j ;  refined  sugar  Jij ; 
white  wine  f  Jij.     Vermifuge. 

JELLY,  GRAVY.  By  evaporating  meat  ^gra- 
vies. 

JELLY,  HARTSHORN.  Syn.  Gelatina 
Cornu  Cbrvl  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Hartshorn  sha- 
vings Jviij ;  wash  in  water,  then  Doil  in  clean  water 

3  pints,  till  reduced  to  one  half  ;>  strain,  press,  add 
sugar  Jiv,  the  juice  of  one  lemon,  and  the  white  of 
an  egg  beat  up  with  a  little  cold  water ;  mix  well, 
clarify  by  heat,  evaporate  till  it  jellies  on  cooling, 
Uien  add  the  peel  of  the  lemon,  and  set  in  a  cool 
place.  It  may  be  flavore-d  with  wine,  and  any  of 
the  spices.    Very  nutritious. 

JELLY,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
LiCHENiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Iceland  moss  Jij ; 
soak  for  1  or  2  days  in  cold  water,  then  boil  for  one 
hour  in  water  q.  s.  to  yield  a  strong  solution; 
strain,  decant  the  clear  after  repose,  apply  heat, 
dissolve  therein  isinglsM  3j,  evaporate  to  a  proper 
consistence,  put  it  into  pots,  and  set  them  in  a  cool 
pliiee.  Nutritious.  Recommended  in  phthisis. 
The  j^lly  of  Iceland  moss  and  cinchona  (Gelatina 
lichenis  cum  cinchona,  P.  Cod.)  is  made  by  adding 
^vj  of  sirup  of  cinchona  to  the  above. 

JELLY,  IRISH  MOSS.  Syn.  Gelatina 
CiioNDRL  Prep,  Soak  Irish  moss  (carrageen)  in 
cold  water,  then  boil  in  water  one  quait  to  a  proper 
consistence ;  strain,  and  flavor.     Nutritious. 

JELLY,  ISINGLASS.  Syn.  Confectiok- 
iE*s  Jellt.     Gelatina    Iotbyooolljl     Prep. 


Jsinglaas  disMlved  in  water  l^  boiUng,  and  mrsM- 
rated  till  it,  jellies  on  cooling.  To  render  it  ^vito 
transparent,  it  should  be  clarified  with  white  sf 
®S?>  (^^  Calves'  Feet  Jelly.)  Milk,  inne, 
and  spiees  may  be  added,  according  to  taste.  1) 
oz.  of  gftpd  isinglass  makes  a  pint  of  vaiy  Strang 
jelhr.  ^Eee  Biwi^ccmanok.) 

JESy-,  RESTORATIVE.  (Dr.  Radclifik) 
Prep,  Boil  a  le?  of  pork  in  water  3  ijaJkos,  till 
reduced  to  1  gallon,  pour  off*  the  liquid>  when  cold 
remove  the  fat,  add  ^  oz.  each  of  mace  and  nnl- 
megs,  agam  boil,  and  straiiu 

JELLY,  RICE.  Syn.  Creme  db  Rn.  Rjoa 
3  spoonfuls ;  boil  in  water,  add  10^  sweet  and  5  bit* 
t^  almonds,  and  enough  sugar ;  'make  an  emid- 
sion,  and  flavor  with  cinnamon  or  orange-flower 
water. 

JELLY,  SAGO.  Soak  sago  in  cold  water  oae 
hour,*  strain,  and  boil  in  fresh  water  till  it  fcecouMi 
transparent ;  then  add  wine,  sugvr,  dear  broth, 
milk,  or  spicesir  to  flavor.  I  oc.  of  sago  makes  a 
pint  of  jelly. 

JELLY,  TAPIOCA.  Aa  the  last  It  may  be 
flavored  with  lemon  juioe  and  peel,  wine,  or  spioes 
at  Measure.  1  oz.  of  tapioca  makes  a  pint  of 
jelly. 

JELLIES,  FRUIT.  These  are  all  prepared 
by  boiling  the  strained  juiee  of  the  fruit  mixed  with 
about  half  its  weight  of  refined  sugar,  until  it  jel- 
lies on  cooling,  observing  to  carefully  remove  the 
scum  as  it  rises.  The  process  should  be  condoeled 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  it  is  preferable  not  to  add  the 
sugar  until  the  juice  is  somewhat  concentrated,  si 
by  lengthened  boiling  the  quality  of  tbe  sugar  ii 
injured. 

Jellies  are  placed  in  pots  or  glasses,  like  jams 
The  following  are  the  pnaci^  fruit  jellies  : — 

Apple  jelly.  Strained  apple  joice  1  quart;  su- 
gar 1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly.  When  apple  joice  can- 
not be  obtained,  the  fruit  may  be  boiled  with  suffi- 
cient Water  to  cover  it,  and  the  liquor  preoDed  out 
and  used  as  juice. 

Barberry  jelly.  (Gelatina  berberomm,  P.  E.  1744. 
Rob  de  berbens.)  Barberries  and  refined  soger 
equal  part^;  as  lost  One  pmt  of  the  strained 
juice  to  sugar  6  or  8  oz.  makes  a  better  jelly- 

Cherry  jelly.  1.  Cornelian  cherry  jelly,  {Kob  4e 
eornis.)  Cornelian  cherries  1  lb.;  water  ^  pint; 
bruise,  boil,  strain ;  add  sugar  6  oc,  and  boil  tHl 
the  liquid  jellies. — Q.  Kentish  oherry  jelly,  (Rob  de 
eeraais.)  Strained  juice  I  pint;  refined  sugar  € 
oz. ;  boil  down  as  before. 

Currant  jelly,  (Rob  de  ribes.)  1.  Juice  of  any 
variety  of  cnnants  1  pint ;  white  sugar  6  to  8  oz. ; 
as  before.  Black  cnnrant  juice  requires  the  most 
sugar ;  some  add  twice  the  above  quantity  of  sugar 
to  either  sort — 2.  Strained  juice  and  powdered  re- 
fined sugar  equal  parts ;  nux,  stir  for  3  or  4  houis, 
and  put  it  into  glasses ;  m  about  3  days  it  will  con- 
crete into  a  jelly.  Other  fruit  juice  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  way,  especially  gooseberry  juice. 

Elderberry  jelly,  (Rob  of  elderberries  with  SD- 
gar.  Rob  baccarum  sambuci  cum  saccharo.)  L 
Juice  of  elderberries  4  lbs. ;  sugar  1  to  2  lbs.— 2. 
Juice  1  gallon ;  sugar  5)  lbs. ;  produces  about  one 
half  the  weight  of  jellyt 

Gooseberry  jelly.  Disvlve  sugar  in  one  third  of 
its  weight  of  water,  by  boiling;' it  will  be  neariy 
solid  wnen  cold ;  add  an  equal  weight  of  geese- 
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bwiy  joioe,  anil  boil  as  before.  Moch  boiling  pre. 
TeotB  it  golatiaizing.    (See  Curkant  Jbllt.) 

HyhiscuB  jelly.    Juice  and  sugar  equal  parts. 

Lenun  jelly,  Iiinglaai  2  ox.;  water  1  quart, 
boil,  add  sugar  1  lb.;  clarify,  and  when  nearly 
odd,  add  the  juice  of  5  lemons,  and  the  agted  yel- 
low rinds  of  2  orangev  and  2  lemons  ]Wbi  Well, 
itoain  off  the  peel,  and  put  it  into  glasses.^ 

Orange  jelly.  Orange  juice  1  pint ;  let  it  stand 
over  the  grated  yellow  rind  of  3  or  4  of  the  oranges 
for  a  few  houn,  then  strain,  and  add  loaf  sugar  \ 
Ik  or  more ;  isinglast  2  ox.,  diesolved  m  water  1 
pint ;  mix,  And  put  it  into  glasses  before  it  cools. 

FluM  jeUy,  (Rob  prunorum  acidorum.)  Unripe 
ploms  8  lbs. ;  sugar  6  or  7  lbs.  Bipe  plums  take 
ISBB  sugar. 

Punch  jelly,  Isinglasi  2  ox. ;  sugar  1)  Iba ;  wa- 
ter I  pint ;  dissolve,  add  lemon  juice  ^  ^int ;  the 
peels  of  2  lemons  and  2  orangee,  and  i  pint  each 
of  nun  and  bnuidy  ;  keep  it  in  a  corered  ▼easel 
HDtil  cold,  then  liquefy  it  by  a  vecy  gentle  heat, 
rtxain,  and  pour  )t  mto  moulds.    A  pleasant  and 


deeepUve  wa^  of  swaltowing  alcohol.. 

Quiiwt 
donioram.  P.  E.   1744.)     Quince  jelly  3  lbs. ;  i«- 


wavo! 


(Gelatine  cydonionwn*    Robcy- 


fiaed  BQcar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  jelly. 

Raepberry  jelly.  Juice  2  lbs. ;  sugar  1  Sk  ;  boil 
down. 

Strawberry  jeUy  is  made  the  same  way. 

'«*  The  preceding  fruit  jams  and  jellies  are  re- 
(ngerant  and  laxative ;  they  are  mostly  employed 
u  relishes,  &c. 

JERVIN.  A  peculiar  alkah>id,  found  by  Simon, 
iMOciated  with  barytin,  in  the  rhizomes  of  white 
hellebore.  '  It  forma  salts  with  the  acids. 

JUICE.  Syn,  Succobi  (Lat,)  Sue;  Jos, 
(Fr.)  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  WKom- 
TABLK  JuicRs  for  the  method  of  obtaining  and  pre- 
mymg  these  liquids,  especially  the  expreaaed 
JMkte  employed  in  medicine,  and  termed  alcoola" 
twet  by  the  French.  The  principal  juices  of  oom- 
loerce  are — Citron  Jincx,  (turois  eitrif  acetotitaa 
tUrae,)  chiefly  imported  from  Italy  in  large  casks ; 
— Lmon  Juice,  {aueeua  Um/onis^  from  lemons 
that  spoil  before  they  can  be  sold ;  also  imported ; 
— OftANOB  Juictf ,  {wuceua  auraniii,)  obtained  ftam 
the  same  sources  as  that  of  lemonSd—CoNCsirrEA- 
no  Orangk  Joioc,  {aueeti9  apiatatua  awantii, 
Mi  aurantiorum,)  and  CoNCBirnuTBD  Lbmon 
JncB,  (stilus  apiaiatu9  limonutn,)  are  prepared 
hy  evaporating  the  freBh  jrfees  of  oranges  and 
lemoBs,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  sugar,  and  are 
employed  as  substitutes  for  the  fruit,  where  the 
latter  cannot  be  obtained. 

JUICE,  REFINED.  Prep.  Italian  juice  4 
^ ;  gum  arable  1  lb. ;  water  q.  s. ;  dissolve,  strain, 
geatly  evaporate  to  a  pilular  consistence,  then  roll 
into  email  cylinders,  cot  into  lengths,  and  after- 
vuds  poUsh  them  ly  mbbing  them  together  in  a 
box.  An  mferior  kind  is  m^e  of  equal  parts  of 
^nonce  and  ooirtBaon  glue,  hut  may  readily  be 
^Moveied  by  its lesi  grateftd  taste.  Expectorant; 
iwedasaloxengetoidlay  congfas.    (See  Ernucr 

Of  LiQUORICB.) 

JULEP.  Syn.  Julaf.  Jviahuu;  Julbpos, 
{Lai)  JiTLBP,  (jsy.)  Thia  term  was  formeriy 
applied  to  those  preparations  at  present  called  mix- 
hms.    (See  MaTORBs,  and  the  following.) 

JULEP,  acid.  Syn.  JvLAitmt  actdhju.  Pr€p» 
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(Fr.  H.)    Muriatic  acid  3j  ;  simple  simp  Jj ; 
ter  i  pint ;  mix.    Doee.  1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  3  oi 
4  times  a  day,  after  a  conne  of  mercury. 

JULEP,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  Jul.  Calmamb 
PoTio  ANODTNA.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Lettuce  wa- 
ter Jiv ;  sirup  of  opium  3ij  ;  orange-flower  water 
3vj ;  to  lull  pain. 

JULEP,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Jul.  CAMnioajB. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Camphor  25  grs. ;  powdered  gum 
JsB ;  simple  or  spearmint  water  Jviij  ;  make  an 
emulsion.  Anodyne,  sedative.  Voee.  2  or  3  ta> 
blespoonfuls  or  more,  in  hysteria,  chorea,  stran- 
gury, &c. 

JULEP,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn,  Jot.  dia- 
PHORBTicuM.  Prep.  ($.  H.)  Compound  mint  wa- 
ter Jiv;  solntion  of  acetate  of  ammonia  Jij ;  ses- 
quicarbonate  of  anunonia  9ij ;  white  sugar  3vj  to 
^.    Doee*  I  tablespoonfiil  in  fevers,  &c. 

JULEP,  GUM.  Syn.  Jul.  Gummosum.  Pono 
GUMMOSA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Gum  3ij ;  sirup  of  al- 
thea  Jj ;  orange-flower  water  Jss ;  water  Jiij ; 
mix.  Demulcent.  Vou.  A  taWespoonful  ad  li- 
bitum. 

JULEP,  LEMON.  Syn.  Jul.  x^imonum.  Prep. 
(Germ.  H.)  Bariey-water  1^  pinta ;  lemon  sirup 
|ij ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  20  drops ;  mix.  Demul- 
cent and  diaphoretic. 

JULEP,  ROSE.  Syn.  Jul.  Robatum.  Prep, 
(P.  Ood.)  Sugar  Ikij  ;  rose-water  lb.j  ;  dissolve 
and  filter.  A  pleasant  demulcent,  especially  if 
mucilage  Jiv  be  added.  Violet^  Elder,  and 
ORANGB-rLowxR  JuLBPs,  88  wcll  OS  soveral  others 
from  demulcent  or  odorous  flowers,  may  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  way,  regulating  the  flavor  hy 
prqperly  apportioning  the  quantity  of  distilled  wa- 
ter; simple  water  being  added,  if  required,  to 
make  up  the  deficiency. 

JULEP,  SQUILL.    Syn.  Jul.  Scilla.    Jut. 
SciLLiTicuM.     Prep.  Sirup  of  squills  Jij ;   sweet 
fennel,  aniseed,  or  pennyroyal-water  Jiv ;  mix.  In 
coughs  and  hoaivaness.    Dose.  1  or  2  tablespoon 
fuls  every  d  or  4  houn. 

JULEP,  seDATIVE.      Syn.   Jui.  Sedatb 
voM.    Prep,  (Pierquin.)    Camphor  6  gnk ;  comi 
pound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  3iss;  n'#re  12  gn^;: 
orange-flower  water  5'ij »  unip  of  allriea  3i§ ;  si^ 
rap  of  poppies  3ij ;  mix.  » 

JULEP,  TONIC.  Syn.  Jul.  Tonicuu.  Fi'ept 
(Fr.  H.)  Sulphate  of  quinine  12  grs. ;  water  Jiv ;; 
add  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  to  effect  soln* 
tion ;  when  dnsolved,  AiHher  add  compound  tinc- 
ture of  gentian  ]) ;  and  sirup  of  orange-peel  or 
roses  q.  s.  to  make  a  six-ouncS  mixture.  Doee, 
A  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

JUNKET,  DEVONSHIRE.  Preps  Put  warm 
milk  mto  a  bowl ;  turn  it  with  a  little  rennet ;  then 
add  some  scalded  cream,  sugar,  and  cumamon  on 
the  top,  without  breaking  the  curd. 

KADODULE.  (From  «i«»f,  had,  and  Mv^i^ 
saieU.)  The  theoretical  radical  of  a  series  of  corn* 
ponnds,  the  best  known  of  wfaieb  '»Cade^a  fuming 
Uquor,  The  following  is  a  brief  notice  of  the  prih* 
cipal  of  theoe  substances  ><-** 

OxiDB  or  Kaoodulb.     (Alkaraine*     C^defa 

fuming  Uquor,)   Acetate  of  potassa  and  aisenioBS 

acid,  equal  parts ;  nix ;  slowly  heat  to  redness  in 

a  glass  retort,  plaioed  in  a  sandi-batb,  and  connect- 

ed  with  a  reoeivar  plaeed  in  afreeang  mixtova 
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Separate  the  heavier  liqaid  that  distib  over,  agi- 
tate it  with  water,  and  rectify  it  along  with  caustic 
potaasa,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  By  a 
■econd  rectification  over  lime  or  baryta  it  may  be 
obtained  anhydroua.  A  colorlesB  liquid,  boiUng  at 
300°,  congealing  at — 10°  F.,  and  evolving  a  very 
iffensive  odor,  resembling  arBeniureted  hydrogen. 
**  It  is  highly  poiaonou*  in  every  shape.*'  It  pos- 
sesses feeble  basic  properties,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  inflames 
ipontaneously  by  exposure  to  the  airw — Sulpburet 
or  Kaoooulk  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  ot 
chloride  of  kadodule  and  hydrosulphuret  of  sulpha- 
ret  of  barium ;  a  colorlesi  fetid  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  very  poisonous. — Ctanide  or  Kadoddle 
is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  ol 
bicyanide  of  mercury,  lUong  with  alkainne ;  fusible, 
volatile  crystals. — Chloride  or  Kadodule  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  alkaisine  and  bichloride  of  wer- 
oury ;  a  colorless  liquid,  depositing  crystals  of  oxy- 
ehloride  of  kadodule,  when  ezpMed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.— Iodide,  Bromide,  and  Fluoride  or  Ka- 
dodule resemble  the  last,  and  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner. — Kadootlio  Acid*  (Alkargen)  is 
obtained  when  alkarsine  is  gradually  expMed  to 
the  air,  in  the  cold.  As  soon  as  a  semi-solid  mass 
is  formed,  it  must  be  treated  with  cold  water,  the 
solution  evaporated  till  it  solidifies,  and  then  press- 
ed in  bibulous  paper,  to  remove  hydraraine;  the 
residuum  is  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
and  is  again  obtained  in  crystals  as  the  liquid 
cools ;  by  repeating  the  process  several  times  with 
alcohol,  or  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  in 
a  water-bath,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  final  crystallization 
fiom  alcohol,  pure  kadodylie  acid  b  obtained. 
Brittle,  glossy,  prismatic  crystals,  deliquescent, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  and  soluble  m  water  and  al- 
cohol 

*«*  All  the  preparations  of  kadodule  are  exceed^ 
ingly  poitonotu,  and  therefore  great  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  experimenting  on  them.  Even 
very  email  quantities  of  their  vapon  cause  vomit- 
ing, numbness  of  the  extremities,  fainting,  and 
other  alarming  symptoms.  They  all  evolve  a  most 
o&nsive  odor,  and  thb  property  has  led  Bnnsen  to 
propose  the  following  teet  for  areenic  and  tike 
aeetatee  .*»A  metal&  sublimate  boiled  with  water 
containing  air  until  dissolved,  the  solution  mixed  with 
potash  and  acetic  acid,  evaporatod  to  dryness,  and 
the  residuum  heated  m  a  test  tube,  wl  evolve  the 
horrible  odors  of  alkarsinef  if  arBenic  oe  present 
Thb  odor  b  rendeled  even  more  offensive  by  the 
addition  of  protochloride  of  tm  to  the  ignited  mass. 
As  a  test  for  the  acetates,  Uie  addition  of  potassa 
and  ananic  must  be  added.  (Vide  Tumer*B  CbenL, 
7th  ed.,  and  also  the  Researches  of  BerzeUiis,  and 
the  more  recent  ones  of  Bui^en.) 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  (From  MXo^pre»y; 
<i^(,  form ;  and  c«o«m,  /  vieto.)  A  pleasing, 
philosophical  toy,  mvented  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  presents  to  the  eye  a  series  of  symmetrical 
changing  vbws.    It  b  foimed  as  foIlowB :— -Two 

-  slips  of  silvered  glass,  from  6  to  10  inches  long, 
and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 

:  rather  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other,  are 
joined  together  lengthwise,  by  one  of  theh  edges, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  silk  or  doth,  glued  on  their  ] 

stacks ;  they  are  then  plaoed  id  a  tabe  (tm  or  | 


I  pasteboard)  blackened  uiside,  and  a  little  kagfli 
than  b  neceisi».fy  to  contain  them,  and  are  fixed, 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  faeei 
at  any  angle  to  each  other,  that  b  an  even  aliqost 
part  of  4  right  angles,  (as  the  one-sixth,  oae- 
eighth,^e-tenth,  £c.)  The  one -end  of  the  tabs 
b  thejAlosed  with  an  opaque  screen,  or  eofcr, 
throu|^vhioh  a  small  eyehole  b  madv>  in  the  esft- 
tre,  and  the  other  end  fitted,  first  with  a  plate  of 
common  glass,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  |  of 
an  mch,  with  a  plain  piece  of  slightly  gremad 
glass,  parallel  to  tiie  former ;  in  the  inteimediats 
space  or  cell  are  placed  the  objects  to  focm  tl» 
unages.  These  coosbt  of  colored  pieces  of  gbos, 
glass  beads,  or  any  other  colored  diaphooous  bodM% 
sufficiently  small  to  move  freely  in  the  cell,  and 
to  assume  new  positions  when  the  tube  b  shaken 
or  turned  round.  A  tube  so  prepared  pxesoits  a> 
infinite  number  of  changing  and  synometiical  pic- 
tures, no  one  of  which  can  be  exactly  reproduced. 
Thb  toy  b  easily  constructed,  and  b  very  inex- 
pensive ;  as  any  common  tube  of  tin  or  pasteboard 
may  be  used,  and  strips  of  glass  smoked  <m  oos 
side  will  answer  for  mirrors.  Kaleidoocopea  an 
commonly  called  flower 'glaeeee, 

KERMES  MmERAL.  Syn.  Kkrmw  Mma- 
ALis.  Prep.  I.  Black  sesqubulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny 4  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  potash  1  lb. ;  boil  in  water 
2  gallons,  for  half  an  hour,  filter,  and  oool  slowly; 
the  kermes  will  be  deposited  as  the  solution  ooob, 
and  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The 
undissolved  portion  of  sesqubulphuret  x>f  antimsny 
may  be  boiled  Again  several  times  with  fresh  pot- 
ash and  water.  The  liquor  decanted  off  the  kermes 
will  yield  the  Goldeit  Sis.rauRET.or  AirrinoivT, 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid ;  the  acetic  being  gener- 
ally used  for  thb  purpose. 

II.  Sesqubulphuret  of  antimony  1  lb.;  caibon- 
ate  of  potash  ^  lb. ;  flowers  of  soiphur  1  «n. ;  mixt 
melt,  cool,  powder,  boil  in  water  q.  a. ;  filter  whie 
hot ;  the  kermes  b  deposited  as  the  liquid  eoob, 
and  must  be  well  washed  with  water. 

III.  {CluxelVe  kermee.)  Sulphuret  of  antimoiiy 
4  parts ;  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  90  parts ; 
water  1000  parts ;  boil  for  SO  to  45  minutes,  filter 
while  hot  into  a  warm  vessel,  and  cool  Tory  slow- 
ly; in  24  hours  collect  the  kermes,  moderaialy 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  at  70  or  80°  F., 
folded  up  in  paper,  to  exclude  the  air  and  JigfaL 

Remarke.  The  first  two  formula  yield  an  or- 
ange-red powder  ;,  the  third  a  very  dark 
powder,  of  a  smooth  velvety  appearance.  It 
hydrated  oxywlpkuret  o/antmumyt  (Gay 
sac ;)  a  hydrated  eesquinUphuret,  (Bcrielias^) 
Doee.  i  ffr.  to  4  grs.  as  a  diaphoretic,  cathartic,  or 
emetic  It  oociques  in  foreign  practice  the  place 
of  our  James's  Powder. 

KETCHUP.  Syn.  Catsctt.  Katchup.  Prep. 
L  (Capip  ketchup.)  Old  strong  beer  3  quarts; 
white  wine  1  qnait ;  anchovies  4  ox. ;  mix,  boQ  fior 
10  minutes,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  of 
peeled  shalotes  3  ox. ;  mace,  nbtmegs,  ginger,  and 
black  pepper,  of  each  ^  ox. ;  macerate  lor  14  days 
and  bottle. 

II.  (Cucumber  ketckap^  From  ripe  cocmn- 
bers,  in  the  same  way  as  mushroom  ketchup 
Mixed  with  cream,  or  melted  batter,  it  fionne  aa 
excellent  white  eauce  for  fowb,  dtc 

XIL  (For  sea  Haree.)    Stale  stniif  beer  1  pi- 
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lo  correct  their  acidity,  but  it  is  believed  that  this 
poisonous  substance  is  now  never  employed  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  lead  which  is  frequently  de- 
tected  in  bottled  wine  may  be  traced  to  shot  being 
left  in  the  bottle,  and  not  to  fraud.  The  presence 
of  lead  in  wine  may  be  readily  detected  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  sulphnieted  hydrosen,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  any  hydrosulphuret,  which  wiU  in  that  case 
produce  a  black  precipitate.  Sherry  is  conmionly 
colored  in  Spain  by  the  addition  of  miut,  boiled 
down  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  Yolume,  and  in 
England  by  burnt*  brown  sugar,  or  spirit  coloring. 
Amontillado  (a  Yory  nutty  wine)  is  commonly 
added  to  sherries  deficient  in  flavor ;  various  other 
ingredientB,  as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
hitter  almonds  in  substance,  cheny -laurel  leaves 
and  water,  Slc,  are  also  employed  for  a  like  pur- 
pose. In  Portugal  the  jdiee  of  elderberries  is  fre- 
qaently  added  to  port  wine  to  increase  its  color, 
and  extract  of  rhatany  for  the  double  purpose  of 
improving  its  color,  and  imparting  an  astringent 
taste.  The  use  of  the  former  was  once  carried  to 
foch  an  extent  that  the  Wine  Company  of  Portu- 
gal nyt  themselves, to  the  expanse  and  trouble  of' 
looting  out  all  the  elder  trees,  and  prohibiting  their 

S-owth  in  the  wine  district  In  England,,beet-root, 
razil  wood,  the  juice  of  elderberries  and  bilberries, 
the  pressed  cake  from  making  elder  wine,  extract 
of  logwood,  &c.,  are  frequently  added  to  port  to 
deepen  its  color ;  and  oak  sawdust,  kino,  alum, 
and  extract  of  rhatany,  to  increase  its  astringency. 
Genuine  red  wines  yield  greenish  gray  precipitates 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  greenish  ones  with  potaasa,; 
hut  those  colored  with  elderberries,  bilberries,  and 
logwood,  give  deep  bluet  or  tiiolet  precipitates, 
and  those  colored  with  Brazil,  'red  sanders  wood, 
or  red  beet,  give  red.  precipitates.  A  faetitunu 
bouquet  is  also  commonly  given  to  wine  by  the 
addition  of  sweetbrier,  orris  roOt,  clary,  elder-ilow- 
eiB,  &c.  The  latter  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
discriminating  and  sensitive  palate. 

Uses.  The  uses  of  wine  as  a  beverage  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  As  a  medicine, 
port  wine  is  most  esteemed  as  an  astringent  and 
tonic  ;  and  skerry  and  Madeira  as  stimulants  and 
restoratives,  in  cfiseases  where  the  acidity  of  the 
former  would  be  objectionable ;  champagne  is  diu- 
retic and  excitant;  and  the  Rhenish  wines  are 
sofrigerant,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperienL  Cla- 
rot,  Rhenish^  and  MoseUe  wines  are  the  most 
wholesome.  In  pharmacy  wine  is  used  as  a  men- 
tftmam. 

Manaqbment  op  Wine.  .  Age.  The  sparkling 
wines  are  iu  their  prime  in  from  J  8  to  30  montlu 
aft<er  the  vintage,  depending  on  the  cellaring  and 
climate.  Weak  wines,  of  inferior  growtlis,  should 
be  drunk  within  12  or  15  months,  and  be  preserved 
in  a  very  cool  cellar.  Sound,  well -fermented,  full- 
bodied  wines  are  improved  by  age,  within  reason- 
able limits,  provided  they  be  well  preserved  from 
the  air,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  having  a  pretty 
aniform  temperature.  To  promote  the  npening  of 
wine,  some  pereons  cover  the  mouths  of  the  casks 
or  bottles  with  bladder,  and  otherB  remove  them 
mto  a  wanner  situation.  A  very  little  dilute  sui- 
,phuric  acid  is  commonly  added  to  the  coarser 
wines  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  would  be  preferable. 
9  or  3  drops  of  the  former,  added  to  a  bottle  of 


of  new  wine,  inunediataly  give  it  the 
appearance  of  being  3  or  3  years  old. 

Bottling.  The  secret  of  bottling  wine  with 
success  consists  m  the  simple  exereise  of  care  and 
cleanliness.  The  bottles  should  be  all  souTidt 
clean,  tod  dry,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
mustiness  or  other  odor.  The  coaKs  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  immediately  before  bemg 
placed  in  the  bottles  should  be  compressed  by 
means  of  a  "  cork-squeezer.**  For  superior  or  very 
delicate  wines,  the  corks  are  usually  prepared  by 
placing  them  in  a  copper  or  tub,  covering  them 
with  weights  to  keep  them  down,  and  then  pour- 
ing over  them  boiling  water,  holding  a  little  peari- 
aah  in  solution.  In  this  ^ate  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  24  hours,  when  they  are  drained,  and 
reimmersed  for  a  second  24  houre  in  hot  water, 
after  which  they  are  well  washed  and  soaked  in 
several  successive  portions  of  clear  rain  water, 
drained,  dried  out  of  contact  with  dust,  put  into 
paper  bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 
The  WINE  should  be  clear  and  hrilliant,  and  if  it 
be  not  so,  it  must  undergo  the  process  of  **  fining** 
before  being  buttled.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  some  persons  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion whether  the  wine  requires  it  or  not ;  as  if  it 
has  been  mixed  and  doctored,  it  "  amalgainates 
and  ameliorates  the  various  flavors.**  The  bottles^ 
corks,  and  wine  being  ready,  a  fine  clear  day 
should  be  preferably  chosen  for  bottling,  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  care  should  be  exercised 
during  the  process.  Great  caution  should  also  be 
observed  to  avoid  shaking  the  cask  so  as  to  disturb 
the  bottoms.  The  remaining  portion  that  cannot 
be  drawn  o^  clear  should  be  passed  through  the 
"  wine  bag,'*  and  when  bottled  should  be  set  apart 
as  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  ooopere,  to  prevent 
breakage  and  loss,  place  each  bottle,  before  cork- 
ing it,  in  a  small  bucket,  having  a  bottom  made  of 
soft  coik.  They  thus  seldom  break  a  bottle, 
though  they  "  flog**  in  the  corks  very  hard.  When 
the  wine  is  all  bottled,  it  is  stored  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  on  no  account  on  the  bottles^  bottonu,  or  in 
damp  straw,  but  en  their  sides,  in  sweet,  dry 
sawaust  or  sand. 

Brandying.  Brandy  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
or  vapid  wines,  to  increase  their  strength,  or  to 
promote  their  preservation.  In  Portugal  one  third 
of  brandy  is  commonly  added  to  port  before  ship- 
ping it  for  England,  as  without  this  addition  it 
generally  passes  into  the  acetous  fermentation 
during  the  voyage.  A  little  good  brandy  is  also 
usuaUy  added  to  sherry  before  it  leaves  Spain. 
By  recent  regulations  of  the  customs  of  Englsnd, 
l6%o{  brandy  may  be  added  to  wines  in  bond,  and 
the  increased  quantity  is  only  charged  the  usual 
duty  on  wine.  The  addition  of  brandy  to  wine 
injures  its  proper  flavor,  and  -hence  is  chiefly  made 
to  port,  sherry,  and  other  wines,  whose  flavor  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  easily  injured.  Even  when 
brandy  is  added  to  wines  of  the  latter  description, 
they  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time  to  recover 
their  natural  flavor.  To  promote  this  object,  the 
wine  doctors  employ  the  process  called  **  fretting 
inj"  by  which  they  effect  the  same  change  in  3  or 
4  weeks,  as  would  otherwise  require  some  months, 
at  the  very  least 

Cellaring.  A  wine  cellar  should  be  dry  at  bot- 
tom, and  either  covered  with  good  hard  gravel»  or 
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II.  Yeilow  wax,  min,  and  Xnid,  equal  parts ; 
melt,  and  color  with  powdered  ivory  black. 

LABEliS,  INSOLUBLE.  Lay  a  coat  of 
■trained  white  of  egg  over  the  label,' and  imme- 
diately put  the  veBBei  into  the  upper  portion  of  a 
common  steampan,  or  otherwise  expose  it  to  a 
gentle  heat  till  the  albumen  coagulates  and  turns 
opaque,  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  in  an  oven,  at 
a  heat  of  about  212°  ;  the  opaque  white  film  will 
then  become  hard  and  transparentf  and  resist  the 
action  of  oils,  qnrits,  and  water.  (Chem.»  iiL  158.) 
The  labels  on  bottles  containing  acids  or  alkaline 
solutions,  should  be  either  etched  upon  the  glass 
by  fluoric  acid,  or  be  written  with  incorrodible  ink. 
(See  Inks  and  ETcmNO.) 

LABORATORY.  Syn,  Elaboeatdet.  La- 
BOEAToiEB,  (Ft,)  Laboeatoeium,  {Lot,  ftom 
labero,  I  labor.)  A  place  fitted  up  for  the  per- 
formance of  chemical  qierations.  It  was  our  m- 
tention  to  have  described  the  best  mode  of  fitting 
up  a  chemical  and  a  pharmaceutical  laboratory, 
both  ou  the  small  and  large  scale,  and  also  to  have 
presented  the  reader  with  a  copper-plate  engraving 
of  the  laboratory  of  Gieasen,  but  from  want  of 
room  we  are  compelled  to  withdraw  the  article 
and  illustrations.  We  must  therefore  content  our- 
selves with  recommending  the  reader  to  consult 
the  last  edition  of  Faraday's  **  Chemical  Manip- 
ulMion"  a  work  replete  with  correct  and  valuable 
kifonnation.  Among  Poetablb  Laboeatoeies, 
the  cheapest  and  beat  arranged  are  those  of  Mr. 
Robert  Best  Ede,  of  Dorking,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased at  prices  varying  from  16s.  to  £6  or  £S. 
That  tit  the  former  price  contains  more  than  40 
chemical  preparations  and  appropriate  apparatus, 
and  b  well  adapted  to  amuse  the  juvenile  experi- 
mentally. .  and  at  the  same  tune  to  afibrd  hun  a 
ready  intK>*iuction  to  chemical  knowledge.  The 
chemical  iabormtoryt  or  portable  chemical  cabinet ^ 
at  the  higher  price,  contains  upwards  of  130  select 
chemical  preparations  and  newly-invented  appa- 
ratus, and  18  calculated  for  performmg  experiments 
both  of  demonstration  and  research,  with  perfect 
readiness  and  safety,  either  in  the  drawing-room 
or  class-room.  It  b  also  very  elegantly  and  com- 
pactly got  up,  and  forms  a  suitable  object  for  the 
side-table  of  every  student  This  cabinet  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  VttnL  Ghraham,  which  is  no 
ordinary  recommendation. 

LAC.  Syn,  Laqvb,  (Fr.)  Lack,  (&er.)  Lao> 
CA,  {Lat.)  Stick  lac,  {lacea  in  ramulic,  lacca  in 
hacuUe;)  seed  lac,  {ladea  in  granie,  lacca  in 
eeminies)  lump  lac,  (tacca  in  mosfis;)  shell  lae, 
(laeea  in  tahilit.)  All  the  preceding  SStr  only 
in  color  and  form.  Shell  lac  is  most  generally 
need ;  the  palest  is  the  best  They  are  all  said  to 
be  calefacient,  sttenoant,  aperient,  diafAioretie, 
and  diuretic.  Lac  is  need  in  dentifrices,  in  var- 
nishes, lacqnets,  and  asaliiig-wax,  and  to  make 
toys  and  trinkefs» 

LAC  DYE.  A  coloring  subsCance  used  to  dye 
scarlet,  imported  fitmi  the  East  Indies  in  small 
cubical  cakes.  It  is  prepared  bv  digesting  ground 
stick  lac  in  wafer,  and  etapirainig  the  cUo^d  m- 
funon  to  dimness 

LAC  LAKE.  Sym  Lao  Colob.  Eaft  In* 
DiAN  CocBmsAi.  A  superior  kmd  of  Lao  dye, 
also  imported,  and  prepared  by  diisoiviBg  oat  the 
eolo.-  of  grdund  siiok  lac  by  means  of  «  wank  al* 


kaline  sdation,  and  then  precipilatiag  it  i^ 
with  alumina  by  adding  a  solutioB  of  ahn.  » 
ther  of  the  above  dissolved  in  an  eqaal  weigktf 
muriatic  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*19,  and  hcdding  ia  tk> 
tion  about  -^  of  grain  tin,)  by  digestion  for  iIsM 
6  houn,  and  then  added  to  hot  water,  altnf  «j| 
aboat  as  much  tartar  as  lac  dye,  ^  that  ijnui^ 
of  ground  sumach,  and  about  ^  of  Bolntioa  of  % 
dyes  cloth  of  a  brilliant  scarlet  color;  1  On  offNl 
lac  dye  Is  sufficient  for  10  lbs.  of  cloth.  In  mm 
cases  the  stuff  is  firrt  yellowed  with  qDcratron. 

LAC  VARNISH,  (AQUEOUS.)  Pre^FWb 
shdlac  5  oz. ;  borax  1  oi. ;  water  1  pint;  dipA i 
at  nearly  the  boiling  point  until  diBNlved;tiHi 
strain.  Equal  to  the  more  costly  spirit  nniiklr ; 
many  purposes;  it  is  an  excellent  vehicle ftrii» 
ter  colors,  inks,  Slc  ;  when  dry  it  is  wttopmC 

LAC,  WHITE.  Dissolve  sheUae  ia  a  Ijttfi 
pearlash  or  caustic  potassa  by  boiling ;  filter,  pai 
chlorine  through  it  in  excess,  wssh  tiie  preeiplii 
and  digest  Forms  an  excellent  pale  vansAvil 
alcohol. 

LAC  FERRATUM.  Prep.  (P.  E 1744)  li. 
peatedly  quench  red  hot  iron  in  fresh  duDl 

LACCIC  ACID.  A  crystalline,  wine-ydbt 
colored,  sour  substance,  soluble  in  water,  aieiH 
and  ether,  extracted  by  Dr.  John  from  itkk  ht 
It  forms  salts  called  Laocatis  vrith  the  ham 

LACCINE.  A  substance  dbcoreietl  in  Mi 
by  Unverdorben.  It  is  the  portion  left  a/Ur  dl 
the  matters  soluble  in  water,  ether,  and  aieM 
have  been  dissolved  out  Brittle,  yeUwrtnn^ 
cent,  soluble  in  caustic  potaasa  and  in  salpiun 
acid. 

LACQUER.  Syn,  Lackkb.  Um,  {fr) 
A^  solution  chiefly  oi  shellac  'm  aleohol,  tiifi 
with  saffitm,  annotto,  aloes,  and  other  c«ha| 
matters.  It  is  applied  to  wood  and  metabtpi^j 
part  a  golden  odor.     (See  Yaenish.) 

LACTIC  ACtD.  (From  lac,  milk.) 
Acid  of  Milk.  Nancbio  Acid,  (BncoaaoL] 
Acio  LAcnQOE,  (J^.)  Mujcbbaoee,  {Gtr.)  A» 
noM  Lacticum,  (Lat)  A  sour  sinipy  liqnid  fr 
covered  by  Scheele  in  whey.  Also  found  ia  nn 
other  uinnai  fluids,  and  in  several  vegstable  jiiee^ 
especially  in  that  of  beet-root 

Prep.  I.  Dissolve  lactate  of  baryta  ia  vil^ 
and  precipitate  the  baryta  with  dilute  «d|taii 
acid,  carefully  avoiding  excess ;  evaporate. 

IL  (Scheele.)  Evaporate  soar  whey  to  i,  ■!» 
rate  with  slaked  lime,  filter,  add  3  or  4  timeitli 
quantity  of  water,  cantioosly  precipitate  the  Gn 
with  oxalic  acid,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryies 
hi  a  water-bath;  digest  the.reaiduoin  ia  4Mf 
alcohol,  filter,  anid  again  evaporate.  Ixwf^ 
then  farther  purified  by  saturaticn  with  biifi^ 
evaporation,  crystallizatioii,  re-soloUon  is  wil^ 
and  the  careful  additkm  of  dilate  snlphoric  n 
as  before  {  lastly  evunrate. 

in.  (Bootron  and  Fremy.)  Milk3or44Dii«; 
sugar  of  milk  200  to  300  gm ;  mix,  aad  «}>« 
forSerSdays  in  an  open  ve«el  atdOteSS'G; 
satnrate  with  bieaibonate  of  soda,  agsfn  «iF" ' 
a  moderale  teB^xa(tare«  satorete  with  n^^ 
oarbonato  of  soda,  and  repeat  the  pnee«  iv 
the  whole  of  the  sugar  of  milk  be  deeoopafl] 
then  coagulate  the  caseins  by  heat,  filter,  rnfj 
rate,  extract  the  add  lactate  of  soda  by  9kM 
of  ifk  gr.  0«ii>>  and  deoonposs  it  by  the  CMfiM 
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Mer  flowers,  quincef,  therry-laurel  water,  &c. 
By  the  skilfui,  though  fraudulent  use  of  the  above 
flavoring  subMances  and  perfumes,  the  experienced 
wine-brewer  manages  to  producoi  in  the  dark  cel- 
laiB  of  London,  from  white  cape,  currant,  goose- 
berry, raisin,  rhubarb,  parsnip,  and  malt  wine, 
very  excellent  imitations  of  foreign  Vine,  and 
which  pass  current  among  the  majority  of  English 
wine-driukers  as  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
g**?®*  "  genuine  as  imported.** — A  grain  or  two 
of  ambergris,  well  rubbled  down  with  sugar,  and 
addend  to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  gives  it  a  flavor  and 
bouquet  much  esteemed  by  some  connoisseurs. 

Improving.  This  is  the  Cant  term  of  the  wine 
trade,  under  which  all  the  adulteration  and  ^  doc- 
toring" of  wine  is  carried  on.  A  poor  sherry  is 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  almond  flavor, 
honey,  arid  spirit ; — a  port  deficient  in  body  and 
astringcncy,  by  the  addition  of  some  red  tartar, 
(dissolved  in  boiling  water,)  some  kino,  rhatany, 
or  catechu,  and  a  little  honey  and  brandy. 

Mixing.  Few  wines  are  sold  without  admixture. 
It  is  found  that  the  intoxicating  properties  of  wine 
are  increased  by  mixmg  them  with  other  wines  of 
a  different  age  and  growth.  In  maoy  cases  the 
flavor  is  at  the  same  time  improved.  Thus,  a  thin 
port  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  similar  wine 
having  a  full  body,  or  by  a  little  Malaga,  Tene- 
rifie,  or  rich  old  isherry ;  and  an  inferior  old  sherry 
may  be  improved  by  admixture  with  a  little  full- 
bodied  wine  of  the  last  vintage.  In  this  consists 
the  great  art  of  **  cellar  management,"  and  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  carried,  .both  abroad  and  in 
England,  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
no  wine  ever  reaches  the  consumer  in  an  unmixed 
or  natural  state. 

Mustiness.  This  is  easiest  removed  by  violently 
agitating  the  wine  for  some  time  with  a  little  of 
Che  sweetest  olive  or  almond  oil.  The  cause, of  the 
bad  taste  is  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  which 
the  fixed  oil  seizes  on  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surface, 
when  it  may  be  skimmed  ofll  A  little  coarsely- 
powdered  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  or  even  some  slices 
of  bread  toasted  block,  will  frequently  have  a  like 
efiect  A  little  bruised  mtiitanl  is  used  by  some 
persona. 

Perfaming.  This  is  chiefly  performed  on  British 
wines  for  family  use.  For  its  application  to  foreign 
wines,  99e  flavoring.  Wines  may  be  perfumed  by 
the  simple  addition  of  any  odorous  substances  pre- 
Tiously  well  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  or  dis- 
solved in  a  few  oz.  of  spirit 

Racking,  This  should  be  performed  in  cool  wea- 
ther, and  preferably  eariy  in  the  spring.  To  avoid 
disturbing  the  dregs,  a  clean  syphon,  well  man- 
aged, will  be  found  better  than  a  cock  or  faucet. 
"Hie  bottoms,  or  foul  portion,  may  be  strained 
through  a  wine  bag,  and  added  to  some  other  in- 
ferior wine. 

Ripening.  To  promote  the  maturation  of  wine, 
various  plans  are  adopted  by  the  growers  and  deal- 
ers. One  of  the  safest  ways,  especially  for  strong 
•vines,  is  not  to  rack  them  till  they  have  stood  15 
or  18  months  upon  the  lees,  at  the  same  time  reg*- 
nlating  the  temperature  upon  the  principles  de- 
scribed under  Fermentation.  In  this  way,  the 
slow  or  insensible  fermentation  which  causes  the 
maturation  of  wine,  will  be  promoted,  without  the 
of  the  acetous  fermentation,  or  that  which 


causes  acidity. — Another  safe  method  is,  to  renore 
the  racked  wine  into  a  rather  warmer  situation 
than  nsnal,  observing  properly  to  exclude  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  air,  which  cannot  be  done  with  wine  in 
wood,  if  the  place  be  very  dry. — A  third  method 
is  to  remove  the  corks  or  bungs,  and  to  substitute 
Madder  tied  or  fastened  over  air-tight.  Bottled 
wine  treated  in  this  way,  ripens  very  quickly  in  a 
temperate  situation. 

Roughening.  A  roughness  or  astringcncy  is 
readily  communicated  to  wine  by  the  cautious  use 
of  kino,  catechu,  or  rhatany. 

Ropiness  or  viscidity.  This  arisen  from  the 
wine  containing  too  little  tannin  or  astringent  mat* 
ter  to  precipitate  the  gluten,  albumen,  or  other  azo- 
tized  substance,  occasioning  the  malady.  Such 
wine  cannot  be  clarified  in  the  ordin.ry  way,  be- 
canse  it  is  incapable  of  causing  tbe  coagulation  or 
precipitation  of  the  finings.  The  remedy  is  to  sup- 
ply the  principle  in  which  it  is  deficient.  M.  Fran- 
9eis  of  Nantes  prescribes  the  bruised  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  (1  lb.  to  the  barrel)  for  this  purpose. 
A  little  catechu,  kino,  or  the  bruised  foot  stalks  of 
the  grape,  may  also  be  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  same  way.  Any  other  sub- 
stance that  precipitates  alfiumen,  may  likewise  be 
emplojred.    See  Malt  Liquors  and  BRBwixa. 

Second  Fermentation.  (La-pousse  of  the  French.) 
Inordinate  fermentation,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, in  wine  or  any  otlier  fermented  liquor,  may 
be  readily  checked  by  racking  it  into  a  cask  which 
has  been  previotisly  fumigated  with  burning  sul- 
phur ;  or  one  half  of  the  wine  may  be  drawn  off 
from  tbe  cask,  and  a  lighted  match,  made  by  dip- 
ping some  rags  in  melted  brimstone,  may  be  held 
by  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  bnng*hole,  slightly  cover- 
ed, so  as  to  impregnate  the  liquor  with  the  fumes. 
The  decanted  portion  of  the  wine  is  then  returned 
to  tbe  cask,  which  is  immediately  bunged  down 
plose,  and  well  agitated  for  a  few  minutes.  1  oz. 
of  brimstone  thus  employed  is  sufficient  for  a  hogs- 
head. This  is  the  common  plan  adopted  in  Sie 
wme  dbtricts  of  France,  either  to  allay  the  fer- 
mentation of  wine,  or  to  preserve  must  or  grape 
jniee  in  the  sweet  state. — Another  method,  which 
is  very  convenient  and  harmless,  is  to  mix  about  ^ 
lb.  to  1  Ih.  of  bruised  mustard  seed  with  each  hogs- 
head.— A  fourth  method  is  to  add  to  the  wine 
about  1 -1000th  part,  or  less,  of  sulphite  of  lime. 
This  substance  seldom  faito  of  arresting  the  fer- 
mentation.—In  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
the  use  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  chlorate 
of  potash,  has  been  proposed  on  theoretical  grounds. 

Souring.  This  h  either  occasioned  by  the  wine 
having  been  imperfectly  fermented,  or  from  its 
having  been  kept  in  a  cellar  where  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  too  much  heat  or  air,  or  to  continual  vi- 
brations, occasioned  by  the  passage  of  loaded  ve- 
hicles through  the  adjoining  thoroughfare.  The 
common  remedy  recommended  in  books  for  this 
purpose,  is  to  saturate  the  acid  with  chalk,  milk 
of  lime,  or  calcined  oyster  shells ;  but  such  addi- 
tions, made  in  sufiicient  quantity  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, destroy  the  character  of  the  wine,  and  render 
it  sickly  and  vapid.  Formeriy  it  was  a  very  com- 
mon practice  to  add  litharge  to  alleviate  the  acid- 
ity ;  out  the  wine  was  thus  rendered  highly  injuri- 
ous to  health,  and  frequently  converted  hito  a  cer- 
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their  color  to  watoi ;  many  of  which  will  be  found 
to  poflMBB  great  beauty  and  permanence.  The 
prectee  procesB  adapted  to  each  particular  aubstance 
may  bo  easily  ascertained,  by  takmg  a  few  dn^ 
of  its  infusion  or  decoction,  and  obserring  the  ef- 
fects of  alkalis  and  acids  on  the  color.  The  quan- 
tity of  alum  or  alumina  employed,  should  be  nearly 
sufficient  to  decolor  the  dye  liquor,  and  the  potash 
should  be  so  proportioned  to  the  alum  as  exactly 
to  precipitate  it,  without  leaving  free  or  carbonated 
alkali  in  the  liquid.  The  first  portion  of  the  pre- 
cipitate has  the  deepest  color,  and  the  shade  gradu- 
ally becomes  paler.  A  beautiful  tone  of  violet, 
red,  and  even  purple,  may  be  communicated  to  the 
coloring  matter  of  cochineal  by  the  addition  of 
nitro-muriate  or  permuriate  of  tin  ;  the  addition  of 
arseniate  of  potash  (neutral  arsenical  salt)  in  like 
manner,  gives  shades  which  may  be  sought  for  in 
vain  with  alum  or  alumina.  Lake  should  bo  care- 
fully dried,  and  when  intended  for  sale,  made  up 
into  conical  or  pyramidal  drops,  which  is  done  by 
dropping  the  moist  lake  through  a  small  funnel  on 
a  clean  board. 

LAKE,  BLUE.  Prepared  from  some  of  the 
blue-colored  flowers ;  fugitive.  The  name  is  also 
applied  to  lump  archel,  {lacca  eomilea,)  to  moist 
alumina  colored  with  indigo,  and  to  mixed  solu- 
tions of  pearlash  and  prussiate  of  potash,  precipi- 
tated with  another  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  and 
alum ;  permanent  and  beautiful  (See  Blub, 
Saxon.) 

LAKE,  BRAZIL  WOOD.  Syn,  Drop  Lake. 
Lacca  in  Globulh.  Prep.  I.  Ground  Brazil  wood 
I  lb. ;  water  4  gals.  ^  boil  for  20  minutes ;  add  1^ 
lbs.  of  alum  dissolved  in  water ;  mik  well,  decant, 
strain,  add  }  lb.  of  solution  of  tin  to  brighten  the 
color,  and  then  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  pot- 
ash or  carbonate  of  soda,  carefully  avoiding  excess. 
Product  Deep  red.  An  excess  of  alkah  turns  it 
on  the  violet,  and  the  addition  of  cream  of  tartar, 
on  the  brownish  red.  The  tint  turns  more  on  the 
mellow  vi<rfet  red  when  the  solution  of  tin  u  omit- 
ted. Some  persons  use  less,  some  more  alum.  The 
first  portion  of  the  precipitated  lake  has  the  bright- 
est color. 

II.  Add  washed  and  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina to  a  strong  and  filtered  decoction  of  Brazil 
wood.  Both  the  above  must  be  carefully  collected, 
dried,  and  made  up  into  drops. 

LAKE,  CARMINATED.  Syn,  Florbnos 
Lake.  Florentine  do.  Paris  do.  Vienna  do. 
Lacca  Florentina.  Prep.  I.  Boil  the  residuum 
of  cochineal,  left  in  making  carmine,  with  repeat- 
ed portions  of  water  till  it  ceases  to  yield  color ; 
filter ;  mix  it  with  the  liquor  decanted  off  the  car- 
mine ;  filter ;  add  some  recently-precipitated  alu- 
mina, apply  a  gentle  heat,  and  agitate  welL  As 
soon  as  the  alumina  has  absorbed  sufficient  color, 
allow  the  mixture  to  settle  ;  decant  the  clear  liquid, 
collect  the  lake  on  a  filter,  and  carefully  dry  it 
The  decanted  liquor,  if  still  colored,  may  now  be 
treated  with  fresh  alumina  until  exhausted,  and 
thus  a  lake  of  a  secc3*.d  quality  may  be  obtained. 
Very  fine. 

II.  To  the  colored  liquor  obtained  from  the  car- 
mine and  cochineal  as  above,  add  a  solution  of  alum, 
nux  well,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
potash ;  collect  the  lake  and  dry  it  as  before.  Not 
|uite  so  good  as  the  last. 


Remark9.  Some  raaken  add  a  little  eoJnliBatf 
tin  to  the  colored  Uqnor  before  adding  the  abna  • 
alumma ;  this  brightens  the  color.  Ilie  absis 
lake  is  a  good  glazmg  color  with  oO,  bat  has  Bak 
body. 

LAKE,  GREEN.  Made  by  mixm^  falii*  aai 
yellow  lakes  together.    Seldom  used. 

LAKE,  MADDER.  Syn.  Lacca  CoufliBEU. 
Prep.  I.  (Sir  H.  O.  Inglefield.)  Dutch  gnfft 
or  crop  madder  3  cs. ;  tie  it  up  in  a  dotii,  beat  ii 
well  in  a  pint  of  water  in  a  stone  nHUtm,  and  le- 
peat  the  process  with  fresh  water  (aboof  5  pinH 
till  it  ceases  to  yield  color ;  boil  the  mixed  liqon 
in  an  earthen  vessel,  pour  it  into  a  large  bvia 
add  alum  I  oz. ;  dissolve  in  boiling  water  1  pisi; 
stir  well,  and  while  stirring  pour  in  gradoally  tf 
saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  pcAaah  (oi  tf 
tartar)  about  1^  oz. ;  let  it  stand  to  settle  nfl 
cold,  then  pour  off  (he  supernatant  yellow  fiqoK^  ' 
drain,  agitate  the 'residue  with  boilin|^  wato- 1 
quart ;  decant,  drain,  and  dry.  Prcduet,  \  sl 
The  Society  of  Arts  voted  their  gold  medal  to  tha 
author  of  the  above  formula. 

IL  (Ure.)  Ground  madder  3  lbs. ;  waler  1 
gallon ;  mix,  macerate  with  agitatioa  for  10  dbb- 
utes,  strain  off  the  water,  and  press  the  remainfa 
quite  dry  ;  repeat  the  same  process  a  aeoood  sai 
a  third  time ;  then  add  water  3  qta.,  and  alom  \ 
lb.,  and  heat  in  a  water-bath  for  3  or  4  hMin,  add- 
ing water  as  the  liquor  evaporates;  filter,  lint 
through  a  flannel,  and  when  sufiicieatly  edd, 
through  paper ;  th^n  add  a  solution  of  caifasaals 
of  potash  as  long  as  a  precipitate  falls,  wiiicfa  msit 
be  washed,  till  the  water  comes  off  oolorlesB,  and 
then  dried.  If  the  alkali  be  added  in  3  suilubww 
doses,  3  different  lakes  will  be  obtained,  succjHsafdj 
diminishing  in  beauty. 

III.  AcQ  acetate  of  lead  to  a  decoction  of  mad* 
der,  to  throw  down  the  brown  colorizig  matter,  fi- 
ter,  then  add  a  solution  of  tin  or  alum,  and  pn- 
cipitate  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  « 
potash. 

LAKE,  ORANGE.  Prep.  Beat  Spanish  an 
notto  4  ox. ;  pearlash  Ilk  or  less ;  water  1  gaOoai 
boil  for  half  an  hour,  strain,  precipitate  with  ahnn 
1^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1  gallon,  observing  not 
to  add  the  latter  solution  when  it  ceases  to  pe- 
duce  an  efiervescence  or  a  precipitate ;  alraint  and 
dry  the  sediment  in  small  squares  or  lozenges.  T^ 
addition  oi  solution  of  tin  turns  this  lake  on  tbs 
lemon  yellow ;  acids  redden  it 

LAKE,  RED.  Prep.  I.  Coaisely-powdeied 
cochineal  1  oz. ;  water  and  rectified  spirit  of  wise, 
of  each  2  os. ;  digest  for  a  week,  filter,  and  pre- 
cipitate with  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  tin,  added 
every  2  hours,  till  the  whole  of  the  edor  is  throva 
down ;  wash  in  distilled  water,  and  dry.  Vecj 
fine. 

II.  Coarsely-powdered  cochineal  1  Ih. ;  water  2 
gallons ;  boil  1  hour,  decant,  strain,  add  a  solnlia 
of  pearlash  1  lb.  or  more,  and  precipitate  with  a 
solution  of  alum.'  If  the  alum  be  added  first,  asd 
the  lake  precipitated  with  the  alkali,  the  color  vii 
be  slightly  varied.  Some  pexaons  use  a  eoSntioatf 
cuttlefish-bone  in  muriatic  or  nitric  acid  ;  bat  thii 
increases  the  expense,  and  yields  an  inferior  pio> 
duct 

III.  Pearlash  1  lb. ;  clean  shreds  of  scarisi 
cloth  3  or  4  lbs. ;  water  4  or  5  gallons ;  bod  tiT 
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tbe  doth  18  decolored,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  a 
■ohitioii  of  ainm. 

LAKE,  YELLOW.  Prep,  Boil  French  ber- 
ries,  qaercitron,  or  turmeric  1  Ibw  and  potash  1  oz. ; 
in  water  1  gralion,  till  reduced  to  one  half,  strain, 
and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  alum.— -Or  boil 
1  lb.  of  the  dye-stuff  with  alum  ^  lb. ;  water  1 
gallon,  as  before,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  potash.    (See  Lake,  Oranob.) 

LAMPIC  ACID.  When  the  wick  of  a  spirit, 
lamp  is  surrounded  with  a  spiral  coil  of  platinum 
wire,  and  after  burning  for  a  short  time,  is  blown 
out,  combustion  still  goes  on,  and  a  peculiar  acid 
product  results,  which  has  been  called  lampic 
acid.  It  was  fint  examined  by  Prof.  Daniell.  It 
may  be  more  easily  collected  by  placing  a  small 
bottomless  retort  over  a  heated  platinum  capsule, 
and  gradually  dropping  in,  from  time  to  time,  a 
little  alcohol  or  ether.  (R.  F.  Marchand.)  It 
consists  of  a  mixture  of  acetic,  formic,  and  aide- 
hydic  acids,  in  variable  proportions.  (MM.  Stass 
and  Marchand.)  Its  most  remarkable  property  is 
its  power  of  reducing  certain  metallic  solutions. 
With  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called  lampatea, 
which  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  the  acid 
with  the  hydrated  oxides  or  carbonates.  (See 
Aldbhtdic  Acid.) 

LAMPS.  To  prevent  or  lessen  the  smoking  of 
bunps,  the  wicks  should  be  well  soaked,  either  In 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  well  washed  in  water,  and 
dried,  or  in  strong  vinegar,  when  they  will  merely 
require  drying.  Large  lamps,  that  emit  much 
SDBuoke,  should  be  burnt  under  a  funnel,  to  cany  it 
off;  or  a  large  sponge,  dipped  in  water,  may  be 
suspended  over  them;  in  all  cases,  the  wicks 
should  not  be  put  up  too  high. 

LANTANIUM,  (from  XavBapm,  I  lurk,)  A 
rare  metal,  recently  discovered  by  Mosander, 
asBociated  with  the  oxide  of  cerium.  (See  Cbrium.) 

LAPIS  DIVINUS.  Sytu  Lapis  ofhthalmi- 
cusL  Prep.  Blue  vitriol,  nitre,  alum,  and  cam- 
phor, equal  parts,  melted  together,  adding  the 
camphor  last  (Woolfuss.)  Verdigris,  nitre,  and 
alum,  equal  parts,  melted  together.  (Beer.)  Alum, 
nitre,  and  blue  vitriol  3  oz. ;  camphor  1  dr. ;  as 
last.  (P.  Cod.)  Used  to  make  an  eyewater ;  1 
ox.  to  water  1  pint 

LAPIS  MEDICAMEXTOSUS.  Prep.  (P. 
L.  1746.)  Alum,  litharge,  Armenian  bole,  and 
edcothar,  of  each  3  oz. ;  vinegar  4  oz. ;  mix  and 
evaporate.  Used  to  make  a  lotion :  1  oz.  to  water 
1  pint  Astringent,  detergent;  once  a  popular 
application  to  ulceis. 

LARD.  Syn.  Hogs'  Labd.  Auxunoe.  Anx- 
DMOiA.  Adepsl  Adeps  Suillus.  Adbps  PoRCl. 
AnBpa  PRAPARATDS.  The  fat  of  the  pig,  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  strained  through  ^i  hair 
sieve  or  flannel.  The  fat  about  the  loins  yields 
the  whitest  and  hardest  lard.  Used  to  make  oint- 
ments, and  in  cookery. 

LARD,  OXYGENATED.    See  Nitric  Acid 

^^IWPMKNT* 

LAUDANUM,  QUINCE.  Syn.  Extractum 
Oni  SKV  Laudanum  Ctdoniatuh.  Prep.  Opium 
^  lb. ;  quince  juice  6  lbs. ;  digest,  filter,  evaporate 
to  an  extract,  and  add  ^hile  warm,  oils  of  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  and  mac^  of  each  10  drops.  Milder 
than  crude  opium  ;  seldom  used. 

LAUDANUM,  FORD'S.    Prep.    Opium  Jj ; 


cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  3j  ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  and  water,  of  each,  Jviij ;  digest  for  a 
week,  and  filter.  This  is  merely  an  aromatized 
tincture  of  opium.    Dom.  10  to  80  drops. 

LAUDANU»LlIQUID.  Prep.  1.  (Li^id 
quince  laudanumf  Laudanum  liquidum  eydo- 
niatum.  Laudanum  liquidum  eydoniatum  para- 
tum  fermentatione.)  Opium  ^v ;  saffron  Jij ; 
quince  juice  1  quart ;  yeast  4  spoonfuls ;  ferment, 
express  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add  cinnamon  Jlj ; 
cloves,  aloes  wood,  and  yellow  sandal  wood,  ot 
each,  3ij  ;  digest  for  14  days,  filter,  and  evaporate 
to  one  half.  Narcotic,  anodyne  ;  similar  to  black 
drop.    Doee.  10  to  30  drops.    Seldom  used. 

S.  (Neumanns.)  Opium  fermented  with  water, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  honey. 
Similar  to  the  aqueous  extract  of  opium. 

3.  (Sydenham's.  Laudanum  liquidum  Syden- 
hami.)  Opium  Jij  ;  safiron  ^ ;  cinnamon  and 
cloves,  of  each,  3j ;  white  wine  fjxvj ;  digest 
Contains  |  cf  opium.  See  Wins  of  Opium,  P. 
L,  which  is  alwsya  substituted. 

4.  {Laudanum  tartarixed.  Laudanum  liquidum 
tartarizatum.)  Opium  ^ij ;  safiron  Jj ;  cinnamon, 
cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and  aloes  wood,  of  each, 
3j  ;  tincture  of  salt  of  tartar  f^xxxij  ;  digest,  stram, 
and  evaporate  to  one  half.     Seldom  used. 

LAVENDER,  SMITH'S  BRITISH.  Syn. 
Smith's  Lavender  Water.  Prep.  English  oil  of 
lavender  2  oz. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  oz. ;  eau 
de  Cologne  1  pint ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  mix. 
Very  fragrant 

LEAD.  Syn.  Plovb,  (Fr.)  Blei,  (Ger.) 
Plumbum,  {Lat.)  iiiXi^osj  {Gr.)  Saturn,  (Ale.) 
This  metal,  like  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  appears  to 
have  been  known  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  an* 
tiquity :  "  Oh  that  my  words  were  now  written  ! 
Oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book ;  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  tron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever !"     (Job,  xix.  2i3-4.) 

Prep.  Lead  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale. 
It  is  usually  extracted  from  galena,  a  natural  sul- 
phuret  of  lead,  by  roasting  the  ore  in  a  reverbera- 
tory  furnace,  and  afterwards  smelting  it  along 
with  coal  and  lime. 

Prop.  The  common  properties  of  lead  are  too 
well  known  to  require  notice.  Its  sp.  gr.,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  purity,  is  11*38  to  11*44,  but  or- 
dinary lead  seldom  exceeds  1 1*352  to  1 1*353.  It 
melts  at  612<>  Fahr.,  (Cri^hton,  634<'  Kupfer,)  and 
when  very  slowly  cooled,  crystallizes  in  octohe- 
drons.  It  is  malleable  and  ductile,  but  devoid  of 
elasticity.  Lead  is  not  dissolved  by  muriatic,  sul- 
phuric, or  the  vegetable  acids,  unless  by  free  con- 
tact with  air,  and  then  very  slowly;  but  nitric 
acid  rapidly  oxidizes  it,  forming  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  lead.  Pure  water,  put  into  a  leaden  vessel, 
and  exposed  to  the  air,  soon  corrodes  it,  and  dis- 
solves the  newly-formed  oxide;  but  river  and 
spring  water  exerts  no  such  influence,  the  carbon- 
ates and  sulphates  in  such  water  destroying  its 
solvent  power.  Many  other  neutral  salts  act  in 
the  same  way.  Among  these,  the  most  powerful 
preservatives  are  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  chlo- 
rides, and  iodides ;  their  power  being  in  proportion 
to  the  relative  insolubility  of  the  compound  which 
their  acid  is  capable  of  forming  with  lead.  It  has 
been  found  that  1 -30,000th  part  of  phosphate 
of  soda  or  iodide  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  dk- 
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tilled  water,  preventa  its  corrodye  action.  (Chris- 
tison.)  The  lead  ia  contact  with  such  water, 
gradually  becomes  covered  with  a  superficial  film 
of  an  insoluble  salt  of  lead,  which  adheres  te- 
naciously, and  all  further  clur^e  ceases.  TUus 
ordinary  water,  which  aboun4^in  muieral  salts, 
may  be  safely  kept  in  leaden  cisterns ;  but  dis- 
tilled and  rain  water,  and  water  that  contains 
scarcely  any  saline  matter,  speedily  corrode,  and 
dissolve  a  portion  of  lead,  when  kept  in  vessels  of 
that  metal.  When,  however,  leaden  cisterns 
have  iron  or  zinc  fastenings  or  braces,  a  galvanic 
action  is  sot  up,  the  preservative  power  of  saline 
matter  ceases,  and  the  water  speedily  becomes 
contaminated  with  lead.  Water  containing  free 
carbonic  acid  also  acts  on  lead ;  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  the  water  of  some  springs,  kept  in 
leaden  cisterns,  or  raised  by  leaden  pumps,  pos- 
sesses unwholesome  properties.  Free  carbonic 
acid  is  evolved  during  the  fermentation  or  decay 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  hence  the  propriety  of 
preventing  the  leaves  of  trees  falling  into  water- 
cistems  formed  of  lead.  The  neglect  of  this  pre- 
caution gave  rise  to  the  violent  ravages  of  colic 
that  are  recorded  to  have  visited  Amsterdam  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  (Dr.  Frouchin.) 
The  eau  de  rose  and  the  eau  d*orange  of  com- 
merce, which  are  pure  distilled  water,  holding  in 
solution  small  quantities  of  essential  oil,  and  are 
imported  ii;  leaden  canisters,  always  contain  a 
small  quail.. ty  of  lead,  and  deposite  a  sediment, 
which  is  not  the  case  when  they  are  kept  in  glass 
or  mcorrodtble  vessels.  Lead  and  all  its  prepara- 
tions are  poisonous. 

Uses.  Tlio  uses  of  lead  in  the  arts  are  well 
Known.  Some  of  its  preparations  are  employed 
in  medicine,  generally  externally. 

Ant,  Administer  an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
or  copper,  and  tickle  the  fauces  with  the  finger  or 
a  feather  to  induce  vomiting.  Epsom  or  glauber 
sa'ls,  or  alum,  dissolved  in  water,  tea,  water  gruel, 
01  barley  water,  are  the  proper  antidotes,  and 
should  be  taken  as  soon  after  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed  as  possible.  W^en  the  symptoms  are 
tliose  of  lead  colict  the  treatment  recommended 
at  page  206  should  be  adopted.  In  paralysis 
arising  from  lead,  small  doses  of  strychnia,  brucia, 
and  their  preparations,  should  be  cautiously  ad- 
ministered. A  symptom  of  poisoning  by  lead  is 
the  foniiation  of  a  narrow  leaden  blue  line,  about 
one-twentieth  of  an  inch  thick,  bordering  Xhe 
edges  of  the  gums,  attached  to  the  neck  of  two  or 
more  teeth  of  either  jaw.     (Dr.  Burton.) 

Tests.  1.  The  salts  of  lead  placed  on  charcoal 
all  yield,  by  the  blowpipe,  a  butter  of  lead. — %  So- 
lutions of  the  salts  of  lead  may  be  recognised  by  the 
color  of  the  precipitates  produced  by  the  following 
tests: — a.  Alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  sulphates, 
pru^Late  of  potash,  infusion  of  galls,  gallic  acid, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  produce  ichite  precipitates. — 
h.  Chromate  of  potash,  and  iodide  of  potassium, 
ytllow  precipitates. — c.  Hydrosulphates,  sulpha- 
rets,  and  sulphureted  hydrogen,  hlack  precipitates. 
— d.  A  piece  of  polished  zinc  precipitates  metallic 
lead  in  an  arborescent  form,  hence  called  the 
"  leaden  tree."  *^^*  A  solid  supposed  to  contain 
lead  should  be  dissolved  in,  or  treated  with  nitric 
acid,  evaporated  to  drj'ness,  and  rodissolved  in 
water,  when  it  may  be  tested  as  above.      The 


fuseeptibility  of  tulphtireied  hydrogen 
for  lead  ceases  when  the  dilution  reacfaea  500,001 
times, — ekromate  of  potash  at  100,000 
carbonates  of  soda  and  potana  oX  60,000 
— potassa  at  20,000  times, — pruseiate  of  poUah 
at  18,000  times,— uN2t<^  of  potasnum  at  10,000 
timef, — and  sulphate  of  soda  at  5000  tims^ 
(Devergie,  M^d.  L^g.  ii.  779.)     (See  Oru) 

LEAD,  ACETATE.  Syn,  Nkutrai.  Ace- 
tate OF  Lead.  Sugar  or  Lead.  Acbtatsd 
Ceruse.  Supbracetate  ov  Lead.  Aceta.tb  bc 
Plomb;  Sel  de  Saturnb,  {Ft.)  EsuGaAuva 
Bleioxtd  ;  Bleizucker,  {Oer.)  SACCHARini  Sa- 
turni,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Cerusa  Acbtata,  (P.  L. 
1788.)  Plumbi  Superacbtab,  (P.  L.  1809.)  Purn- 
Bi  Saccharum.  Plumbi  Acbtib.  PufJfBI  ACB- 
TAS,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ozida  ol 
lead  in  powder  (litharge)  lb.  iv  Jij  ;  acetic  acid  and 
distilled  water,  of  each  4  pints ;  mix  the  floidBy  add 
the  oxide,  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  strain,  eTapa- 
rate,  and  crystallize.  The  Edinburgh  fiKm  ■ 
similar. 

II.  (P.  D.)  Carbonate  of  lead  1  part;  dbtBled 
vinegar  10  parts ;  as  last 

Prop.,  Use,  <^e.  Acetate  of  lead  sfaoiild  be 
completely  soluble  in  distilled  water,  and  wbea 
the  lead  is  exactly  precipitated  with  dilute  sol- 
phuric  acid,  or  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  the  dear 
supernatant  liquid  should  be  wholly  volatilized  by 
heat  without  residue.  Sulphuric  acid  poured  an 
acetate  of  lead  evolves  acetic  vapore.  (P.  L.)  Its 
tests  have  been  already  noticed.  Acetate  of  lead 
is  powerfully  astringent  Dose,  ^  gr.  to  2  gn, 
(Collier ;)  1  or  2  gis.  to  8  or  10  gxa.,  twice  oi 
thrice  a  day,  (Pereira ;)  3  grs.  to  10  gra.  every  € 
or  8  hours.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  In  puimonarj, 
uterine,  and  intestinal  hsmorrhage,  coUiqaative 
diarrhoea,  and  phthisical  sweatB.  It  is  uaaily 
combined  with  morphia  or  opium,  or  with  aoetie 
acid,  to  prevent  it  passing  into  the  state  of  the 
poisonous  carlxHiate  in  the  stomach.  ExtemaUy, 
OS  a  couLYRiuM,  10  grs.  to  water  8  oz.,  (A.  T« 
Thomson,)  as  a  lotion  20  grs.,  (A.  T.  Thomsoo,) 
3j  (Collier)  to  water  6  oz. ;  as  an  injbction  40 
grs.  to  rose  water  8  oz.  The  lotion  is  cooling,  and 
is  commonly  used  in  excoriations,  &c.  Acetate 
of  lead  is  employed  in  calico  printing. 

Remarks,  Acetate  of  lead  Is  usually  prepared 
on  the  large  scale  by  gradually  sprinkling  oxida 
of  lead  into  strong  vinegar,  heated  in  a  copper 
boiler  rendered  negative-electric  by  having  a  laige 
flat  piece  of  lead  soldered  within  it,  constant  stir- 
ring being  employed  until  the  acid  is  satnrated, 
when  the  mother  liquon  of  a  former  process  may 
be  added,  the  whole  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
allowed  to  settle  till  cold,  decanted,  evaporated  to 
about  the  sp.  gr.  1*266  or  1*267,  and  then  ran  into 
salt-glazed  stoneware  vessels  to  crystallize.  The 
best  proportions  are,  finely  powdered  litharge  13 
parts,  and  acetic  acid  sp.  gr.  1*0482  to  1-0484,  23 
parts.  These  ingredients  should  produce  aboot 
.38^  parts  of  cr^'stallized  sugar  of  lead.  A  very 
slight  excess  of  acid  should  be  preserved  in  the 
liquid  during  the  boiling  and  crystallization,  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  basic  acetate,  which 
would  impede  the  formation  of  regular  cryatala. 

Subacbtatb  of  Lead,  (Trisacetate  of  Lemd^ 
Tei-subacetate  of  Lead,  Diacetate  of  Lead,)  ■ 
formed  when  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  neotnl 
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aeeUte  of  lead  k  mixad  with  one-taiith  of  iU 
Tolame  of  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  set  aside ;  anhy- 
drous crystalline  needles  are  deposited.  A  solution 
of  this  salt  is  formed  when  a  solution  of  the  neutral 
acetate  is  digested  on  finely  powdered  litharge,  till 
tbQ  undissolved  oxide  tnms  white.  By  evapora- 
tion out  of  contact  with  air,  small  crystals  may  be 
obtained.  Goulard's  extract,  and  the  liquor  of 
diacetate  of  lead  of  the  phcurmacopoBia,  are  solu- 
tions of  this  salt 

SisauiBAsic.AcBTATB  OF  Lkad  18  prepared  by 
gently  fusing  tlie  neutral  acetate  of  lead  till  it 
ipoutaneously  forms  a  white  porous  mass.  By 
Bolution  in  water,  evaporation  to  a  sirup,  and  cool- 
ing slowly,  crystals  may  be  obtained. 

Sezbasic  Acetate  of  Lead  (Beltsubacetate  of 
had)  is  a  white  crystalline  precipitate,  which  forms 
when  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is  treated 
with  liquor  of  ammonia.  A  hot  saturated  solution 
m  water  crystallizes  on  cooling.  All  the  prece- 
ding acetates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  last  two 
ire  neither  employed  in  the  arts  nor  in  medicine. 

LEAD,  ARSENIATE  OF.  Syn.  Triarsb- 
nATK  or  Lead.  Plumbi  Arsenus.  Prep,  Grad- 
ually add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  another 
ofaiseniate  of  soda.    A  white  insoluble  powder. 

LEAD,  BROMIDE.  Syn.  Plumbi  Bromiduu. 
A  white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  with  a  solution  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  It  fuses  by  heat  into  a  red 
liquid,  which  turns  yellow  when  cold. 

LEAD,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Muriate  of 
Lead.  .  Patent  Yellow.  Horn  Lead.  Plumbi 
CoKNEUM.  Plumbi  Murias.  Plumbi  Chlorioum, 
(P.  L.)  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  Jxix  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  3  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
with  a  solution  of  fvj  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  1 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  wash  and  dry 
the  precipitate,  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  Employed  in  the  preparation  of 
muriate  of  morphia.  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing water,  the  chloride  concreting  almost  entirely 
into  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  (P.  L.) 

LEAD,  CHROMATE  OF.  In  addition  to  the 
remarks  on  this  article  at  page  192,  it  may  be  in- 
tereatmg  to  add  that  Anthon  has  found  that  when 
hi  solutions  of  equal  equivalents  of  acetate  of  lead 
(190  parts)  and  chromate  of  potash  (100  parts,  both 
neutral  and  in  crystals)  are  mixed,  the  yellow 
precipitate  when  dried  is  anhydrous;  but  when 
the  mixture  is  made  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
precipitate  has  a  paler  yellow,  and  when  dried  con- 
tains 1  eq.,  or  nearly  5|  per  cent  of  water.  (Buch. 
Rtpt)  .  It  thus  appears  that  the  shades  of  color 
of  chrome  yellow  may  be  varied  without  any  for- 
eign addition. 

LEAD  DUST.  Syn.  Pulvis  Plumbi.  By 
melting  new  lead,  adding  bruised  charcoal,  and 
difiusiug  the  lead  among  it,  then  pounding  and 
washing  away  the  charcoal ;  used  by  potters. 

LEAD,  FLUORIDE.  A  white  powder  form- 
ed by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
lead  with  hydroiluoiic  acid.  It  is  very  sparingly 
■oluble  in  water. 

LEAD,  GRANULATED.  By  melting  new 
lead,  pouring  it  in  small  stream,  from  an  iron  ladle 
with  a  hole  drilled  in  its  bottom,  into  a  pail  of  wa- 
taB*    Used  to  make  solutions  and  alloys. 
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LEAD,  JODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ioditbbt  oi 
LsADb  Plumbi  Iodidum,  (P.  L.)  Plumbi  Ioou* 
BBTCM.  Prep,  I.  (P.  L.)  Acetate  of  lead  %\x 
water  6  pints ;  dissolve ;  iodide  of  potasBium  (pure) 
{vij ;  water  2  pints,  diasolvv.  Add  the  latter  solu- 
tion to  the  former,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

II.  (P.  £.)  Iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  of  each  ^  ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  |  pint 
of  water,  mix,  collect  the  predpiiate  in  a  calico  or 
linen  filter,  and  wash  it  with  water ;  then  boil  it 
in  3  gallons  of  water,  soured  with  pyroligneous 
(acetic)  acid  f  Jiij,  let  the  solution  settle  (still  keep- 
ing the  liquid  near  the  boiling  point,)  and  decant 
the  clear ;  as  the  water  cools,  the  iodide  will  sub- 
side in  brilliant  golden  yellow  lamelis,  or  minute 
crystals. 

Remarks.  The  latter  is  the  best  process,  as  any 
adhering  oxide  of  lead  is  dissolved  out  by  the  acid. 
"  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and,  as  it 
cools,  sepaiates  in  shining  yellow  scales.  It  melts 
by  heat,  and  the  greater  part  is  first  dissipated  in 
yellow,  and  afterwards  in  violet  vapors^"  (P.  L.) 
The  residuum  is  quite  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  **  5 
gxs.  of  iodide  of  lead  are  entirely  soluble  (by  boil- 
ing) in  f  3j  of  pyroligneous  acid,  diluted  with  f  Jiss 
of  water ;  and  golden  crystals  are  abundantly  de- 
posited as  the  solution  cools."  (P.  E.)  Dose.  \  gr. 
to  4  gxB.  or  more,  made  into  a  pill,  in  enlargements 
of  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
and  in  scrofulous  afiections  and  scirrhous  tumors, 
as  a  deobstruent  and  resolvent  (See  Oimtment, 
Iodide  of  Lead.) 

LEAD,  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Plumbi  wi- 
TRAS.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Litharge  ^ivss;  diluted  ni- 
tric acid  1  pint ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set 
the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.  Used  to  make 
the  iodide  of  lead,  P.  E. 

LEAD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  L  {Dioxide. 
Suboxide.  Gray  oxide.)  Prepared  by  heating 
dry  oxalate  of  lead  to  a  low  red  in  a  glass  tube  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Dark-gray,  nearly  black. 
It  is  also  formed  on  the  surface  of  metallic  lead 
long  exposed  to  the  air. 

II.  {Oxide.  Protoxide.  YeUow  oxide.)  This 
oxide  is  prepared  on  the  oommercial  scale  by  heat- 
ing the  gray  film  or  dross  that  forms  on  the  surface 
of  melted  lead  exposed  to  the  air,  until  it  acquires 
a  uniform  yellow  color,  when  it  is  called  "  massi' 
cot ;"  when  the  heat  is  still  further  increased  until 
it  fuses  or  partially  vitrifies,  the  term  "  litharge** 
is  applied  to  it.  It  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  by 
expelling  the  acid  from  nitrate  of  lead,  by  exposiiig 
it  to  beat  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  or,  still  better, 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a  eold  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead  until  the  liquid  becomes  fiiintly  alkaline, 
washing  the  precipitate  with  cold  water,  drying, 
and  heating  it  to  moderate  redness  for  one  hour, 
as  above.  Pure  protoxide  of  lead  has  a  lemon- 
yellow  color,  and  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of  load. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  expo- 
sing a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  caustic  soda  to 
the  air  for  some  months,  (M.  Houton  Labadilliere ;) 
or,  still  easier,  by  mixing  an  cujueous  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  great  excess  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  filtering,  and  exposing  the 
liquid  for  a  few  houn  in  a  well-corked  bottle  to  the 
sun's  rays.  If  the  same  solutiott  be  kept  in  the 
dark  for  some  days,  stellated  crystals  of  basic  ace- 
tate of  lead,  with  five  atoms  of  base,  axe  deposited 
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of  oxide.  (W.  Behrens.)    See  LmuKOX 
and  Mabhcot. 

III.  (Red  oxide.  Plvfkbeotu  wroxide.  Red 
had.    minium.)    See  Mnouii. 

IV.  {Setguioxide.)  An  insolnble  reddish-yellow 
powder,  formed  by  adding  a  eolatioa  of  hsrpochlo- 
rite  of  M>da  to  another  of  protoxide  of  lead  in  liquor 
ofpotaaea.  (Wiukelblech.) 

V.  {Peroxide.  Puce  oxide.  Plumbic  mroxide.) 
Obtained  by  putting  red  lead  into  chlorine,  or  di- 
lute nitric  acid ;  or  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  protox- 
ide of  lead  and  chlorate  of  potaasa,  at  a  heat  a  lit- 
tle below  rednees,  and  waahing  the  powdered  maM 
in  water ;  or  by  tranflmitting  a  current  of  chlorine 
ffaa  through  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of  lead. 

LEAD,  OXIDE,  (HYDRATED.)  Syn. 
pLUKBi  oxTDUH  UTDRATUH.  Pfcp.  (P.  L.)  Solu- 
tion of  diacetate  of  lead  6  pints ;  distilled  water  3 
gallons ;  mix»  and  add  liquor  of  potassa  as  long  as 
a  precipitate  forms,  avoiding  excess;  wash  well 
with  water. 

Remarks.  This  is  dihydrated  oxide  of  lead. 
(Mitscherlich.)  It  is  used  m  preparing -disulphate 
of  quinine.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid,  (P.  L.,)  and  in  an  excess  of  liquor  of  potassa. 

LEAD,  OXY-IODIDE.  Prepared  by  precip- 
itating subacetate  of  lead  by  iodide  of  potassium. 

LEAD,  TANNATE.  Syn.  Plumbi  tannas. 
Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  with 
an  infusion  of  galls  ;  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 
Astringent  Doee.  1  gr.  and  upwards  made  into  a 
pill. 

*«*  Besides  the  preceding,  various  other  prepara- 
tions of  lead  have  been  formed  by  chemists,  but 
possess  little  importance  in  a  practical  point  of 
view.     (See  Salts.) 

LEECHES.  App.  Leeches  are  most  conveni- 
ently applied  by  means  of  a  common  pill  box  or 
a  wine-glass.  The  part  should  be  previously 
washed  perfectly  clean,  and  if  covered  with  hair 
should  be  closely  shaved.  Sometimes  leeches  will 
not  readily  bite :  in  such  cases,  allowing  them  to 
crawl  over  a  piece  of  dry  linen  or  cidico,  rolling 
them  in  porter,  moistening  the  part  with  a  little 
raOk  or  sweetened  milk,  or  drawing  a  little  blood 
by  a  slight  puncture  or  scratch,  will  usually  make 
them  bite  freely.  To  stop  the  bleeding  from  leech- 
bites,  various  plans  are  adopted,  among  which 
cauterizing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the  application 
of  creosote,  and  gentle  pressure  for  some  hours,  are 
most  successful.    (See  Mattico.) 

Pres.  Leeches  are  best  preserved  in  water  ob- 
tamed  from  a  pond,  and  occasionally  changed ; 
when  kept  in  spring  water  they  soon  die.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  hand,  to  which  an  ill-flavored  med- 
icine or  odor  adheres,  into  the  water  in  which  they 
are  kept,  is  often  sufficient  to  poison  them.  The 
application  of  saline  matter  to  t|»e  skin  of  leeches, 
even  in  very  small  quantities,  immediately  occa- 
sions the  expulsion  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach : 
hence,  a  few  grains  of  common  salt  are  frequently 
sprinkled  over  them  to  make  them  disgorge  the 
blood  they  have  swallowed.  According  to  Dr. 
Wagner,  the  taste  of  blood  is  necessary  to  render 
them  fit  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  He  re- 
commends the  employment  of  two  tanks,  with  the 
bottom  of  loam,  clky,  or  turf,  surrounded  by  an  in- 
ner border  of  a  similar  substance,  and  an  outer  one 
of  sand.    Two  such  tanks  should  be  kept— the 


one  for  leeches  fit  for  medical  use« — and  tho 
for  breeding,  or  for  such  leeches  as  have  been  ap- 
plied. No  leeches  are  to  be  taken  frcm  the  breed- 
ing tank  until  a  year  has  elapsed  after  their  haviw 
bMn  applied  and  fed  with  human  blood ;  and  the* 
removal  to  the  first  tank  should  take  plac«  in  Sep- 
tember OT  October,  as  by  this  time  the  breeding 
season  is  over.  By  this  plan  all  leeches  that  have 
been  applied  are  to  be  carefully  restored  to  the 
breeding  tank,  without  making  them  disgoige  the 
blood  they  have  swallowed.  Leeches,  to  be  aUs 
to  grow  and  propagate,  must,  at  least  once  a  year, 
receive  a  plentiful  supply  of  living  Mood.  These 
conditions  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  restoring  those 
that  have  been  already  employed.  All  artificial 
methods  of  feeding  by  bladders  or  spongea  of  bioed 
have  been  found  to  fail.  (Allgemeine  ^zeiger  der 
Deutschen.) 

II.  (J.  R  Kenworthy.)  Make  pure  clay,  ren- 
dered plastic  with  water,  into  balls,  or  preferably, 
irregulariy-shaped  lumps,  about  2}  inches  in  ^• 
ameter;  place  them  in  a  deep,  square,  woodea 
box,  or  a  clean  five-gallon  keg.  The  leeches  oa 
being  put  in  will  creep  down  the  sides  of  the  ball^ 
and  there  remain.  No  cover  is  necessary.  Changi 
the  balls  once  a  week.  This  method  b  simple  and 
successful.  (Ann.  of  Chym.  and  PracL  Phar.) 

III.  (Fee.)  Lay  7  inches  of  a  mixture  of  moss, 
turf,  and  charcoal  in  a  marble  or  stone  trough,  owm 
which  place  some  small  pebbles.  At  one  end  of 
the  trough,  and  about  half  way  up,  place  a  thin 
shelf  of  stone  or  marble,  pierced  witli  small  boles, 
on  which  put  first  some  moss,  or  portions  of  the 
equisetum  palustre,  or  horse  tail,  and  on  this  a 
layer  of  pebbles  to  keep  it  down ;  then  poor  ia 
water  sufficiently  high  just  to  moisten  the  mom  and 
pebbles,  put  in  the  leeches,  and  tie  over  the  mouth 
of  the  trough  with  a  cloth. 

*«*The  frequent  changing  of  the  water  m. 
which  leeches  are  kept  is  injudiciooa.  Once  a 
month  In  winter,  and  once  a  week  in  summer,  ii 
deemed  sufficiently  often  by  the  large  dealen,  on- 
less  the  water  becomes  discolored  or  bloody,  when 
it  should  be  changed  every  day,  or  every  other 
day.  Clean  pond  water  is  preferable ;  bat  where 
this  cannot  be  got,  clean  rain  water,  that  has  beea 
well  expoeed  to  the  air,  should  alone  be  employed. 

LEMON  JUICE,  ARTIFICIAL.  Syn.  Soc- 
CDS  LiMONUM  FACTITIU8.  Prep.  I.  Citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  2^  oz. ;  gum  ^  oz. ;  pieces  of  ftvsh  lemoa 
peel  I  oz. ;  loaf  sugar  2  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  quart ; 
macerate  with  occasional  agitation  till  cold,  and 
strain.    Excellent 

II.  Water  1  pint ;  sugar  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemoa 
30  drops ;  pure  acetic  acid  to  acidulate.  Inferior. 
Both  are  used  to  make  lemonade.  (See  GiMOBa 
Bekr.) 

LEMONADE,  j^yn.  Lemon  Sherbet.  Kmo's 
Cdp.  Prep.  I.  2  lemons,  sliced ;  sugar  2  oz. ;  boQ- 
ing  water  1  pint    Very  fine. 

II.  White  sugar  5  oz. ;  yellow  peel  of  1  lemon ; 
water  1  quart ;  squeeze  in  the  juice  of  3  lemons, 
macerate  2  hours,  and  strain.  Used  as  a  pleasant 
cooling  beverage  and  astringent  drink  in  fevers  and 
putrid  diseases. 

III.  {Lemonade  for  icing.  Lemon  Sherbet) 
Yellow  peel  of  3  or  4  lemons,  rubbed  oflT  with  hard 
sugar,  as  described  at  p.  199,  (art  CiraoKs;)  loaf 
sugar  4 oz. ;  juice  of  3  or  41emons;  water  1  quart; 
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ioe  aa  wanted.    Oranoiaok,  or  Oranoc  Shbmst 

lOR  iciKO,  IB  made  in  the  same  way  with  orangea. 

LEMONADE,  AERATED.     SyiL  Lkmok- 

ADS  QAZEVn.      IjMONADirM  ABKATUM.      Prep.     (P. 

God.)  Water,  charged  with  5  times  its  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  1  pint ;  amp  of  lemon  Jij ;  mix. 
Delicioas. 

LEMONADE,  LACTIC.  Syru  Limonaduh 
LACTicuii.  Prep.  (Magendie.)  Lactic  acid  3j  to 
5hr ;  simp  f  ij ;  water  1  pint ;  mix. 

LEMONADE,  PORTABLE.  Prep.  I.  Tar- 
taric or  citric  acid  1  oz. ;  finely-powdered  loaf  su- 
gar ^  lb. ;  eflMnce  of  lemon  20  drops ;  mix ;  9  or  3 
teaspoonfuls  make  a  very  pleasant  glass  of  extem- 
poraneous lemonade. 

IL  Powdered  sugar  4  lbs. ;  citric  or  tartaric 
add  1  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  3  dr. ;  mix  well.  As 
list.    Very  sweet  and  agreeable. 

LENSES.  A  descrij^ion  of  these  articles  be- 
kmgs  to  a  work  on  optics.  It  may,  however,  be 
SBeAil  to  the  chemical  student  to  remark,  that  the 
Coddington  or  Stanhope  lenses,  which  may  now 
be  bought  at  any  of  the  opticians,  neatly  mounted 
and  of  great  power,  for  a  few  shiUings,  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  service  in  examining  minute 
crystals,  precipitates,  6lc.  ;  and  for  all  ordinary  pur- 
poses offer  a  cheap  and  efficient  substitute  for  more 
ocMnpIicated  microscopes. 

LEROY'S  VOMITIF-PURGATIF.  Prep. 
Tartar  emetic,  in  fine  powder,  3j ;  white  wine  ^ 
pint ;  sugar  candy  to  color ;  dissolve,  and  label  the 
botUe"  Vomitif."  Next  dissolve  3vij  of  resin  of  jalap, 
in  alcohol  i  pint ;  and  label  the  bottle  "  Purga- 
tif."  A  popular  nostrum  in  fYance,  but  its  use 
lequnres  caution. 

LEUCIN.  (From  X«m(,  white.)  M.  Bracon- 
not  has  given  this  name  to  a  white  pulverulent 
snbstance,  obtained  by  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  on  muscular  fibre.  It  combines  with  nitric 
add,  forming  nitro-leueie  aeid, 

LEVIGATION.  Syn.  Levioatio,  (Lot.,  from 
UMgo,  to  make  smooth.)  The  process  of  redu- 
cing substances  to  fine  powder,  by  making  them 
uito  a  paste  with  water,  and  grinding  the  mass  up- 
on a  hard  smooth  stone  or  slab,  with  a  conical 
piece  of  stone  having  a  flat,  smooth  under-surface, 
eaOed  a  **  muller."  Levigation  is  resorted  to  in 
the  preparation  of  paints  on  the  small  scale,  and  in 
the  elutriation  of  powders. 

LICHENIC  ACID.  A  variety  of  malic  acid 
firand  in  some  species  of  lichens. 

LICHENIN.  A  species  of  starch  extracted 
from  Iceland  moss.    {Citraria  Islandiea.) 

LICHEN  GUM.  A  strained  infusion  or  de- 
ooction  of  several  species  of  lichen,  evaporated  to 
diynesB.  It  resembles  gum  arabic :  1  cwt  of  lichen 
ooralloides  yields  14  Il». ;  lichen  esculentus,  about 
13  lbs.    (Gray.) 

LIGHT,  INSTANTANEOUS.  (See  Chlo- 
BATB  Matches,  Conoskvbs,  Luciferb,  dtc.) 

LI6NINE.  Pure  woody  fibre.  It  forms  about 
95|  of  baked  wood,  and  constitutes  the  woody  por- 
tion of  all  vegetables ;  its  composition  resembles 
■tareh,  and  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  it  is  con- 
verted into  tiextriue,  or  sugar,  and  a  new  acid, 
{Ugnosulphuric  acid.)  Strong  nitric  acid  dis- 
■olves  sawdust,  and  wlien  the  solution  is  diluted 
with  water,  a  white  insoluble  powder  is  deposited, 
vhieh  explodes  when  heated.    (Robiquet) 


LIGNONE.  A  light  inflammable  flcih,  c'cAak- 
ed  with  other  products  during  the  destructive  dis* 
tillation  of  wood.  It  is  a  mixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit 
and  acetate  of  methule.    (Berxelhis.) 

LILACINE.  Prep,  (M.  Meiilet)  The  leaves, 
or,  preferably,  the  seed  vessels,  of  syringa  vulgaris, 
are  bruised,  boiled  twice  with  water,  the  decoction 
is  evaporated  to  one  half,  basic  acetate  of  lead  ad- 
ded, the  Uquor  evaporated  to  a  sirup,  and  treated 
with  calcined  magnesia  in  excess;  the  whole  is 
then  dried,  pulverized  along  with  a  little  carbonate 
of  magnesia,  digested  in  water  at  firom  86^  to  104^, 
and  the  undissolved  portion  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol,  sp.  gi.  0*8395.  The  solution  thus  obtained 
is  decolored  with  animal  charcoal,  filtered,  evapo- 
rated to  one  half,  and  placed  aside ;  the  lilaeine 
crystallizes  out  as  the  spirit  cools.  Lilaoine  forma 
white  fasciculi  of  acicular  crystals,  or  prisms ;  it 
has  a  bitter  taste,  and  is  insoluble  in  water  and 
many  acids.    (Jour,  de  Pharm.,  1843,  p.  25.) 

LIME.  iSyn.  Oxide  of  Caix:iom.  Calx,  Calx 
vrvA,  Cauc  eeoenb  uvta,  (Lat.,  from  kalah,  Ara- 
bic, to  burn.)  An  oxide  of  calcium,  obtained  by 
exposing  limestone  or  chalk,  which  are  carbonates 
of  lime,  to  a  red  heat  The  substance  thus  obtained 
is  called  **  quicklime,^*  or  **  $Ume  Ume."  When 
water  is  sprinkled  on  quicklime  it  becomes  very 
hot,  and  crumbles  down  into  a  dry  while  powder, 
which  is  "  hydrate  of  Ume"  popularly  known  as 
"  elaked'*  or  <*  slacked  lime."  Oyster-shells,  and 
other  fish  shells,  are  also  converted  into  quick- 
lime by  burning,  which  is  then  called  "  ehell-lime" 
(calx  6  testis.)  Milk  of  lime  is  slaked  lime  mixed 
up  with  water. 

Prop.  Pure  lime  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  about  2*3,  and 
is  soluble  in  635  parts  oi  water  at  32^,  but  requires 
778  parts  at  60^,  972  parts  at  130,  and  1270  parts 
at  212°,  for  its  solution.  (WoUaston.)  A  pint  of 
water  at  32^^  dissolves  13*25  gis.;  at  60^,  11*6 
gra ;  and  at  212<^,  6-7  gn.  (PhiUips.)  Hence  will 
be  seen  the  propriety  of  emi^oying  cold  water  for 
the  solution  of  lime.  Its  aqueous  solution  is  caus- 
tic and  alkaline.  When  strongly  heated,  lime  be- 
comes phosphorescent,  and  emits  a  hrilliant  light ; 
and  on  this  account  is  sometimes  employed  for  il- 
lumination, as  in  the  Gumey,  or  Lime  Light. 

Lime  readily  unites  with  the  acids,  and  forms 
salts,  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  made  by  directly 
neutralizing  the  add  with  the  hydrate  or  cartwn- 
ate  (chalk)  of  lime.  They  may  also  be  made  by 
double  decoDiposition. 

Tests,  1.  The  alkaline  carbonates,  phosphates, 
oxalates,  and  sulphates,  occasion  white  precipi- 
tates in  solutions  of  lime.  The  precipitates  occa> 
Moned  by  the  first  three  tests  are  soluble  in  dilute 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid ;  that  by  the  last  is  insolu- 
ble in  those  menstrua,  but  soluble  in  solution  of 
salt,  and  not  reprecipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  (Wackenroder.)  Oxalate  of  ammonia  or 
potassa  is  the  moet  delicate  test  of  lime.  If  the 
substance  under  examination  be  a  solid,  dissolve  it 
in  muriatic  acid,  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  re- 
disBolre  in  water,  and  test  as  above.  All  the  solu* 
ble  salts  of  lime  tinge  the  flame  of  alcohol  of  an 
orange  color. 

Uses,  Lime  is  corrosive,  antacid,  and  depilato- 
ry. It  is  employed  to  make'  lime  water;  to  ren* 
der  the  alkalis  caustic,  and  to  make  several  cal- 
careous salts.    It  is  largely  used  to  make  mortan 
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Separate  the  heavier  liquid  that  distils  over,  agi- 
tate it  with  water,  and  rectify  it  along  with  caustic 
potassa,  in  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  By  a 
second  rectification  over  lime  or  baryta  it  may  be 
obtained  anhydrous.  A  colorless  liquid^  boiling  at 
300°,  congealing  at — 10°  F.,  and  evolving  a  very 
c<ffenaive  odor,  resembling  arseniureted  hydrogen. 
*'  It  is  highly  poitonous  in  every  shape.**  It  pos- 
sesses feeble  basic  properties,  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
and  ether,  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  and  inflames 
ipontaneously  by  exposure  to  the  air. — Sulphukbt 
or  Kadobulb  is  formed  by  distilling  a  mixture  of 
chloride  of  kadodule  and  hydrosulphuret  of  sulphu- 
let  of  barium ;  a  colorless  fetid  liquid,  heavier  than 
water,  and  very  poisonous. — Cyanide  of  Kadodule 
is  obtained  by  distilling  a  concentrated  solution  of 
bicyanide  of  mercury,  dong  with  alkaisine ;  fusible, 
volatile  crystals. — Chi/>ride  of  Kadodolb  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  alkaisine  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury ;  a  coioriess  liquid,  depositing  crystals  qf  o:ry- 
chloride  of  kadodule,  when  expwed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.— loDiDB,  Bromide,  and  Fluoride  of  Ka- 
dodule resemble  the  last,  and  are  prepared  in  a 
similar  manner. — Kadootlic  Acid  •{Alkar gen)  is 
obtained  when  alkaisine  is  gmdually  ezpMod  to 
the  air,  in  the  cold.  As  soon  as  a  semi-solid  mass 
is  formed,  it  must  be  treated  with  cold  water,  the 
solution  evaporated  till  i(  solidifies,  and  then  press- 
ed in  bibulous  paper,  to  remove  hydrareine;  the 
residuum  is  dissolved  in  boiling  absolute  alcohol, 
and  is  again  obtained  in  crystals  as  the  liquid 
cools ;  by  repeating  the  process  several  times  with 
alcohol,  or  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  in 
a  water-bath,  and  subsequent  treatment  with  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron,  and  a  final  crystallization 
from  alcohol,  pure  kadedylie  acid  is  obtamed. 
Brittle,  glossy,  prismatic  crystals,  deliquescent, 
inodorous,  tasteless,  and  soluble  in  water  and  al- 
oohoL 

*«*  All  the  preparations  of  kadodule  are  exceed* 
ingly  poieottoue,  and  therefore  great  caution  should 
be  exercised  in  experimenting  on  them.  Even 
very  email  quantities  of  their  vapon  cause  vomit- 
ing, numbness  of  the  extremities,  faifkting,  and 
other  alarming  symptoms.  They  all  evolve  a  most 
o&nsive  odor,  and  this  property  has  led  Bonsen  to 
propose  the  following  teet  for  arsenic  and  the 
acetatee : — A  metallic  sublimate  boiled  with  water 
containing  air  until  dissolved,  the  solution  mixed  with 
potash  and  acetic  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  a&d 
the  residuum  heated  m  a  test  tube,  wf  evolve  the 
horrible  odors  of  alkarsine,  if  arsenic  oe  present. 
This  odor  is  rende^d  even  more  ofiensive  by  the 
addition  of  protochloride  of  tin  to  the  ignited  mass. 
As  a  test  for  the  acetates,  the  addition  of  potassa 
and  anenic  must  be  added.  (Vide  Turner's  Chem., 
7th  ed.,  and  also  the  Researehes  of  Berzeliiis,  and 
the  more  recent  ones  of  Bun^en.) 

KALEIDOSCOPE.  (Fiom  icaXos, pretty ; 
uiostfonn;  and  #«•«<••,  I  view.)  A  jileasiBg, 
philosophical  toy,  invented  by  Sir  David  Brewster, 
which  presents  to  the  eye  a  series  of  symmetrical 
changing  views.  It  is  formed  as  follows :— Two 
slips  of  silvered  glass,  from  6  to  10  inches  long, 
and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  wide,  and 

:  rather  narrower  at  one  end  than  the  other,  are 
ioined  together  lengthwise,  by  one  of  their  edges, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  silk  or  cloth,  glued  on  their ) 

tiMcks ;  they  are  then  placed  m  a  tube  (tin  or  | 


pasteiboaid)  Uackened  inside,  and  a  little  longsi 
than  is  necessary  to  contain  them,  and  are  fixed. 
by  means  of  small  pieces  of  cork,  with  their  &eas 
at  any  angle  to  each  other,  that  is  an  even  aliquot 
part  of  4  right  angles,  (as  the   one-sixtb,  one- 
eighth,  ope-tenth,  £c.)    The  0Be>end  of  the  tube 
is  the^ftlosed  with  an  opaque  screea,  or  eover. 
throuj^vhiuh  a  small  eyehole  is  mad^  in  the  eea- 
tre,  and  the  other  end  fitted,  first  with  a  plate  of 
common  glass,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  |  of 
an  inch,  with  a  plain  piece  of  slightly  grmmd 
glass,  parallel  to  the  former ;  in  the  intennediaie 
space  or  cell  are  placed  the  objects'  to  fbtm  the 
images.    These  consist  of  colored  pieces  of  ^fam, 
glass  beads,  or  any  other  colored  dlaphonous  bodfes, 
sufficiently  small  to  move  freely  in  the  ceil,  and 
to  assume  new  pontions  when  the  tube  is  shakff 
or  turned  round.    A  tube  so  prepared  preeents  an 
infinite, number  of  changing  uid  symmetrical  pic- 
tures, no  one  of  ^hich  can  be  exactly  leprodoeed. 
This  toy  is  easily  constructed,  apd  b  very  hiex- 
pensive ;  as  any  common  tube  of  tm  or  pasteboard 
may  be  used,  and  strips  of  glass  smoked  on  ens 
side  will  answer  for  minors.    Kalekloecopee  an 
commonly  celled  flower-glaeeea, 

KERMES  MINERAL.  Syn,  Kbrmbs  Mdikr. 
ALES.  Prep.  I.  Black  sesqnisulphuret  of  antinio- 
ny  4  lbs. ;  carbonate  of  potash  1  lb. ;  boil  in  water 
a  gallons,  for  half  an  hour,  filter,  and  cool  sknrly ; 
the  kermes  will  be  deposited  as  the  solution  cods, 
and  must  be  washed  with  water  and  dried.  The 
undissolved  portion  of  sesquisulphuret  t>f  antimony 
may  be  boiled  ^gain  several  times  with  fresh  pot- 
ash and  water.  The  liquor  decanted  off  the  kennes 
will  yield  the  Golden  Sui.rauRET.OF  Airrnioirr, 
on  the  addition  of  an  acid;  the  acetic  being  gener- 
ally used  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  1  Ih. ;  caibon- 
ate  of.  potash  i  lb. ;  flowers  of  sulphur  1  ox. ;  mix, 
melt,  cool,  powder,  boil  in  water  q.  & ;  filter  whtls 
hot ;  the  kermes  is  deposited  as  the  liquid  cook, 
and  must  be  well  washed  with  water. 

III.  {CluzeWe  kermes.)  Sulphuret  of  antimony 
4  parts ;  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  90  paits ; 
water  1000  parts ;  boil  for  30  to  45  minutes,  filter 
while  hot  into  a  warm  vessel,  and  cool  very  slow- 
ly; m  24  houn  collect  the  kermes,  moderately 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  at  70  or  80°  F., 
folded  up  in  pftpert  to  exclude  the  air  and  Ngfat 

Remarks,  The  first  two  formulas  yield  an  or- 
ange-red powder ;,  the  third  a  veiy  dark  comson 
powder,  of  a  smooth  velvety  appearance.  It  is  a 
hydrated  oxvsttlphuret  of  anltmeny,  (Oey  Los- 
sac  ;)  a  hydrated  sesquisulphuret,  (Berxdioa) 
Dose,  i  gr.  to  4  gn.  as  a  diaphoretic,  cathaitic,  or 
emetic.  It  occupies  in  foreign  practice  the  place 
of  our  James's  Powder. 

KETCHUP.  Syn,  Catsup.  Katchup.  Prep, 
L  (Coffip  ketchup.)  Old  strong  beer  3  qoaits; 
white  wine  1  quart ;  anchovies  4  ox. ;  mix,  boil  (or 
10  minutes,  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  of 
peeled  shalotes  3  ox. ;  mace,  nbtmegs,  ginger,  and 
black  pepper,  of  each  ^  ox. ;  macerate  for  14  dajs 
and  bottle. 

II.  {Cucumber  ketchup^  From  ripe  eucnm- 
bers,  in  the  same  way  as  mushroom  ketchup. 
Mixed  with  cream,  or  melted  butter,  it  Ibnns  bb 
excellent  wkits  sauce  for  fowls,  dec. 

UL  (For  sea  Hures,)    Stale  sttoiig  baer  1  gal* 
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b;  anohoWes  l^  Iboi;  peeled  ihalotes  1  lb.; 
ji^tbi  macei  maattrd  seed,  and  cloves,  of  each 
OS.;  braised  pepper  aud  pnger,  of  each  \  oz. ; 
RHhroom  ketchup  and  vinegar,  of  each  1  quart ; 
est  to  the  boiling  point,  put  it  into  a  bottle,  cork, 
nd  macerate  for  14  days,  frequently  shaking; 
MO  strain  through  flannel,  and  bottle  for'uae. 
Ub,  like  the  lastt  makes  good  white  sauce^  and 
am  well. 

iV.  (JIftMiroom  ketehup.y-'a.  Sprinkle  mush- 
MHB  flaps,  gathered  in  September,  with  common 
lit,  itir  them  occasionally  for  3  or  3  days,  then 
ghtly  squeeze  out  the  juice,  and  add  to  each  gal- 
»,  brnised  doves  and  mustard  seed,  of  each  ^ 
I. ;  bruised  allspiee,  black  pepper,  and  ginger,  of 
uh  1  oz. ;  gently  beat  to  the  boiling  point  in  a 
oiwed  vessel,  macerate  for  14  days,  and  strain ; 
bodd  it  exhibit  any  indications  of  change  in  a 
»w  weeks,  bring  it  again  to  the  boiling  point,  with 
;  Gttle  more  spiee.^— £  Mushroom  juice  2  gallons ; 
imento  2  oz. ;  cloves,  black  pepper,  mustard  seed, 
fld  gingpr,  of  each,  bruised,  1  oz. ;  salt  1  ih.,  or  to 
Hte ;  iriiaiotes  3  oz. ;  getitly  sunmer  for  1  hour  in 
I  cQ^red  vessel,  cool,  strain,  and  bottle. — e.  Juice 
00  galbnt ;  Mack  pepper  9  lbs. ;  allspice  7  lbs. ; 
ijBger  5  lbs. ;  cloves  1  lb. ;  salt  as  required ;  all 
roiled ;  gently  simmer  in  a  covered  tin  boiler  for 
hoor.  *9*  A  glazed  earthenware,  or  weU'tiri' 
\id  copper  pan,  should  alone  be  used  for  heating 
Ui  «r  any  other  ketchup  m,  as  the  salt  and  juice 
ipidly  coiTode  the  copper,  and  render  the  ketchup 

miORSM. 

V.  {Oywter  ketchup.)  Pulp  the  fish,  and  to 
aeh  pint  add  sherry  wine,  or  very  strong  old  ale, 
!  pot;  nit  1  oz. ;  mace  -}  Oz. ;  black  pepper  1  dr.; 
mil  10  minutes,  strain,  cool,  bottle,  and  to  each 
rttle  add  a  spoonful  or  two  of  brandy.  Cockle 
[cTCHOP  and  Musbil  KrrcHur  are  made  in  the 
une  way.  Used  to  flavor  sauces  when  the  fish 
noot  of  season. 

VL  {Pentae  ketchup.)  Elderberry  juice  and 
boD;  vinegar,  of  each  1  pint ;  anchovies  ^  lb. ; 
bsloCe  and  spice  to  flavor ;  boil  for  5  minutes,  cool, 
bain,  and  bottle.     Used  to  make  fish  sauce. 

VII.  {Tomato  ketchup.)  Prepared  like  mush- 
HMD  ketchup,  except  that  a  little  Chili  vinegar  is 
Munoniy  added. 

VIIL  {Walnut  ketchup.) — a.  Expressed  juice 
f  young  wahiQts,  when  tender,  1  gallon;  boil, 
kiin,  add  anchovieo  3  lbs. ;  shalotes  1  lb. ;  ckfves 
ad  mace,  of  each  1  oz. ;  1  6iavB  of  garlic,  sliced ; 
immer  in  a  covered  vessel  for  15  minutes,  strain, 
Ml*  and  bottlto,  adding  a  little  fresh  spice  to  each 
utile,  and  salt  as  reqoiied.  Will  keep  in  a  cod 
kee  for  20  yean^-^.  Green  walnut  sheila  16  gal- 
Mii ;  Alt  4  lbs. ;  mix,  and  beat  together  for  a  week, 
K«  oat  the  liquor,  and  to  every  gallon  add  all- 
pice  4  oz. ;  ginger  3  oz. ;  pepper  and  doves,  of 
Kb  2  oz. ;  aU  bruised;  sunmer  for  half  an  honrw— 
>  Walnut-juice  1  gallon ;  vinegar  1  quart ;  BnU 
^  anchovies  (sprats)  3  or  4  lbs. ;  pimento  3  os. ; 
IB9V  i  OS. ;  long  pepper  ^  oz. ;  ckive*  1  oz. ; 
^otSi2  oz.;  boil  and  bottle.--^  Juice  of  walnut 
teli>30  galkms;  salt  1  boihel ;  aUspioe  and  sha- 
^of  joaeh  6  Ibai;  ginger,  garlic,  and  hone- 
WBh»  of  each  3  lbs. ;  essence  of  anchovies  3  gal- 
u;  timmer  as  bef(Me. 

IX.  {Wine  ketchup.)  Mushroom  or  wafaint 
^op  1  quart;  ofaopped  anchovies  |  lb.;  90 


shalotes ;  scraped  horseradish  2os. ;  spice  as  nsoal , 
simmer  for  15  minutes ;  cool,  add  white  and  red 
wine,  of  each  1  pint ;  macerate  for  1  week,  strain 
and  bottle. 

KINIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Hoffinan  in 
cinchona  bark,  in  1790.  It  may  be  obtained  from 
kmate  of  lime,  bv  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  filtration,  and  evaporation,  to  the  consistence 
of  a  sirup,  when^  crystals  will  be  gradually  deposit- 
ed. It  ■  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms 
salts  called  Kinatb&  Kinate  of  lime  is  obtained 
from  an  acidulated  infusion  of  cinchona  bark,  by 
adding  an  excess  of  lime,  filtering,  evaporating  to 
a  sirup,  and  setting  the  liquid  aside,  when  crystals 
will  form. 

KING'S  YELLOW.  Syn.  Hartal  Sbsqui- 
suLFHURBT  OF  Arsbnic  A  Deautlful  golden  yel- 
low pigment,  prepared  from  orpiment  by  sublima- 
tion. The  finest  kind  is  imported  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Burmah.    See  Arsbnic. 

KINO,  FACTITIOUS.  Logwood  48  lbs. ;  tor- 
mentil  root  16  lbs. ;  madder  root  12  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. ; 
make  a  decoction ;  add  catechu  16  lbs. ;  dissolve, 
strain,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Prod.  24  lbs. 
Extract  of  mahogany  is  also  commonly  sold  for 
kino. 

KIRCHWASSER.  Syn.  Kirschbtcwabser. 
A  spirituous  liquor  distilled  in  Germany  from 
bruised  cherries.  From  the  rude  manner  in  which 
it  is  obtained,  and  from  the  distillation  of  the  cher- 
ry-stones (which  contain  prussic  acid)  with  the 
liquor,  it  usually  has  a  very  nauseous  taste,  and  is 
frequently  poiaonoue. 

KCECHLIN'S  LIQUID.  Prep.  Copper  filings 
96  grs. ;  liquor  of  anunonia  f  g ;  digest  till  the  li- 

3uor  turns  of  a  full  blue,  filter,  add  muriatic  acid 
V  12  grs. ;  distilled  water  5  lbs. ;  mix.  Doee.  1 
to  2  teaspoonfuls  daily  in  scrofula. 

KOMENIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  acid  discov- 
Mcd  by  Robiquet,  and  most  easily  obtained  by 
boiling  meconic  acid  with  strong  muriatic  acid. 
It  forms  crystalline  grains,  and  strikes  a  bkN>d-red 
color  with  the  peisalts  of  iron.  With  the  basis  it 
forms  salts  called  Komrmatbs. 

KOUMISS.  A  liquor  prepared  by  the  Calmucs, 
by  fermenting  maos's  milk,  previoosly  kept  till 
sour,  and  then  skfanmed.  By  distillation  it  yields 
a  spirit  called  rack,  rocky,  or  araku ;  21  lbs.  of 
fermented  milk  yield  aboot  )  of  a  pint  of  low 
wines,  and  this,  by  rectification,  fiiUy  ^  of  a  pint 
of  strong  alcohol. 

KRAMERIC  ACID.  A  peculiar  sohstance 
found  by  M.  Pesehier,  of  Geneva,  in  rhatany  root, 
(Krameria  triandriaj  and  to  which  he  ascribes  its 

jEjS^'iTIEN'S  METAL.  Prep.  Malleable 
iron  1  lb. ;  heat  to  whitenea,  and  add  of  antimo- 
ny 5  oz. ;  Molncca  tin  24  lbs. ;  mix  under  char- 
coal, and  oooL  Used  to  tin  iron  and  other  metals ; 
it  polishes  wiUiout  a  blue  tint,  is  hard,  and  is  free 
frem  lead  and  anenie. 


LABDANUM,  FACTITIOUa  Prep.  L 
Gums  anime,  copal,  lac,  and  mastich,  of  eaoh  2 
lbs.;  gum  arebic  3  lbs.;  eatechu  and  common 
Spanish  juice,  of  each  1  ttk ;  sirup  of  tolu  8  oz. ; 
cBMnces  of  ambergris  and  nnak,  of  oMb  9  ou, 
melt  tegethei; 
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TeflMis  are  now  filled  with  old  scraps  of  iron,  and 
the  upper  one  with  pyroligueouB  acid ;  after  half 
an  hour  this  is  drawn  off  into  the  Teasel  next  be- 
low  it,  and  this  again,  after  the  lapse  of  another 
half  hour,  into  the  third f  and  so  on  until  the  last 
is  emptied.  The  acid  is  now  passed  a  second  time 
through  the  vessels  in  the  same  way  as  before, 
aiid  thus  becomes  more  strongly  impregnated  with 
iron  in  a  leas  time  than  by  any  other  means»  except 
the  following : —  ^ 

b.  (Dr.  Winteriield.)  This  consists  in  employ- 
ing several  wooden  cylinders,  resembling  those 
used  in  the  quick  process  of  making  vinegar ;  the 
space  between  the  two  perforated  bottoms,  usually 
filled  with  wood  shavings,  being  occupied  with 
scraps  of  iron.  Pyroligneous  acid  is  then  passed 
through  thera,  and  the  same  system  of  ventilation 
observed  as  in  the  manufacture  of  vinegar.  (Ge- 
werbe-Blatt  f.  Sachsen.) 

c.  Leave  old  scraps  of  iron  in  a  cask  of  vinegar, 
CT  pyroligneous  acid,  and  employ  occasional  agi- 
tation, until  a  sufficiently  strong  solution  is  ob- 
tained. When  the  deposits  of  tar  on  tlie  iron 
hinders  the  solution,  it  may  be  burnt  off 

d.  Add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  another 
of  green  copperas,  as  Jong  as  a  precipitate  is 
formed ;  decant. 

III.  (Protaeetate.)  Dissolve  freshly  precipita- 
ted protoxide  or  carbonate  of  iron  in  acetic  acid, 
or  add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lime  to  anotlier  of 
protosulphate  of  iron,  and  evaporate  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  air.  Small  green  prismatic  crys- 
tals. 

IV.  {Sesquiacetate.  Peracetate.)  Dissolve  hy- 
drated  peroxide  of  iron  in  acetic  acid,  or  precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  acetate  of  baryta  by  another  of 
persulphate  of  iron.     Uncrystaliizable. 

Remarks.  All  the  above,  prepared  with  crude 
materials,  are  used  as  mordants  by  the  dyers. 

IRON,  ARSENITE  OF.  Prep,  I.  (Protar- 
teniie.  Ferri  arteniat.)  Precipitate  a  solution  of 
protosulphate  of  iron  with  another  of  arsenite  of 
so4a  or  ammonia;  wash  and  dry.  A  yellowish 
brown  powder,  used  in  medicine  as  a  tonic,  alter- 
ative, and  febrifuge. 

II.  {Perareenite.  SetquiarBBnite.)  Prepared 
by  precipitating  peracetate  of  iron  with  arsenite 
of  ammonia,  or  by  boiling  nitric  acid  on  the  prot- 
arsenite. 

Remarks,  The  araeniates  of  the  iron  may  be 
formed  in  a  similar  way,  from  the  arseniate  of 
soda\>r  ammonia. 

IRON,  ALBUMINATE.  Prep,  I.  (Las- 
saigne.)  Precipitate  a  filtered  solution  of  white  of 
egg  with  another  of  persulphate  of  iron,  wash  the 
deposite  in  water,  and  dissolve  it  in  alcohol,  hold- 
ing caustic  potassa  in  solution. 

II.  (Cooley.)  Dissolve  well  washed  hydrated 
protoxide  or  peroxide  of  iron  in  white  of  eg^,  di- 
luted with  twice  its  weight  of  ^ater,  and  filtered. 

Remarks,  As  a  therapeutic  agent,  tbb  albumi- 
nate of  iron  is  highly  spoken  of  by  M.  Lassaigne 
and  other  high  authorities,  who  recommend  it  as 
a  preparation  especially  adapted  by  its  nature,  on 
theoretical  grounds,  for  combining  with  the  tissues 
of  the  body.  It  will  no  doubt,  en  long,  take  a 
prominent  situation  among  the  most  esteemed  of, 
our  chalybeates. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-CHLORIDE  OF.    Sifn. 


Fbrro-chiaride  of  Akmonia.  AKHONUTEn  Ikoa 
Ens  Veneris  Boylei.  Ens  Martis,  (P.  L.  1720.) 
Flores  martiales,  (P.  L.  1775.)  Ferrum  aiqio- 
NiACALE,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Ferrum*  ammoniatdx,  (P. 
L.  1 809  and  1824)  Ferri  AMMONio-cHix>RiDr]i, 
(P.  L.  1836.)  Flores  Salis  Ammoniaci  martia* 
LIS.  MuRiAS  Ferri  et  AMMONiiS.  Prep.  1.  (P. 
L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  Jiij ;  muriatic  acid  )  pint ; 
digest  in  a  proper  veiasel^in  a  sand-bath  for  2  houzs, 
then  add  sal  ammonia  lb.  iiss,  diasolyed  in  w&ter  3 
pints ;  filter,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and  reduce  the 
mass  to  coarse  powder.  Orange-colored  crystal- 
line grains. 

II.  Rub  sal  ammoniac  with  twice  its  weight  of 
colcother  or  rust  of  iron,  sublime  with  a  quick 
sudden  heat,  and  repeat  the  sublimation  with  fresh 
sal  ammoniac  as  long  as  the  flowers  are  well  col- 
ored.    Difficult  to  manage. 

Remarks.  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  "  is  totally 
soluble  in  proof  spirit  and  in  water.  Potawa  add- 
ed to  the  solution  throws  down  sesquiv  xide  of  iron, 
and  when  added  in  excess,  evolves  aaimonia." 
(P.  L.)  Tonic.  Emmenagogue  and  aperient 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs.  in  glandular  swellings,  obstruc- 
tions, &rC. 

IRON,  AMMONIO-TARTRATE  OF.  8yn 
AiKiN*s  Ammonio-tartrate  of  Iron.  Tartrate 
OF  Iron  and  Ammonia.  Ferro-tartrate  of  Am- 
monia. Ammonia  Ferro-tartras,  &c.  Prep. 
Tartaric  acid  1  part;  iron  fiUngs  3  parts;  digest 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hot  water  to  barely 
cover  the  mixture  for  2  or  3  days,  observing  to 
stir  it  frequently,  and  to  add  jUst  enough  water  to 
allow  the  evolved  gas  to  escape  froely ;  then  add 
some  liquor  of  ammonia,  and  continue  the  stirring; 
dilute  with  water,  decant,  wash  the  undissolved 
portion  of  iron,  filter  the  mixed  liquors,  and  evapo- 
rate to  dryness ;  redissolve  hi  water,  add  a  little 
more  ammonia,  filter,  and  again  gently  evaporate 
to  dryness,  or  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  strap, 
when  it  may  be  spread  upon  hot  plates  of  glass, 
or  on  earthenware  dbhes,  and  dried  in  a  stove- 
room,  as  directed  for  citrate  of  iron. 

Remarks.  Glossy,  brittle  lamelle,  or  irregular 
pieces,  deep  garnet-colored,  almost  black,  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  possessing  a  sweetish  and 
slightly  ferruginous  taste.  By  repeated  ro-solution 
and  evaporation  its  sweetness  is  increased,  prob- 
ably from  the  conversion  of  a  part  of  its  acid  into 
sugar.  It  contains  more  iron  than  a  given  weight 
of  the  sulphate  of  the  same  base.  It  is  the  most 
pleasant-tasted  of  all  the  preparations  of  iron,  ex- 
cept the  ammonio-citrato.  (Aikin,  Lond.  Med. 
Gaz.) 

IRON,  BENZOATES  OF.  Prepared  by  di- 
gesting  the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  hot  solution  of 
the  acid,  or  from  the  benzoate  of  an  alkali  and  a 
salt  of  iron  by  double  decomposition. 

IRON,  BRONZING  OF.  (See  Brownino  oi 
Gun  Barreus,  and  Bronzing.) 

IRON,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri 
Carbonas.  This  preparation  is  found  in  a  crys- 
tallized state  in  the  mineral  called  Spathose  hon, 
and  in  some  chalybeate  waters. 

Prep.  Precipitate  protosulphate  of  iron  by  ad<^- 
ing  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  well  wash  the 
green  powder  with  water  and  dry  it  out  of  contact 
with  the  air.  On  the  slightest  exposure  it  is  con- 
verted  mto  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
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IRON,  CARBONATE,  (SACCHARINE.) 
Syn.  Klauer*8  Fbrrum  carbonicpm  baccbara- 
TOM.  Ferri  Carbonas  saccharatum.  Prep.  (P. 
£.)  Sulphate  of  iron  Jiv ;  carbonate  of  soda  ^t  ; 
diasolre  each  separately  in  water  1  quart»  mix  the 
■olations,  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash  it  with 
eoid  water,  drain  on  a  cloth,  squeeze  oat  as  much 
of  the  water  as  possible,  and  add  powdered  lump 
flu^^  Jij ;  mix  and  dry  at  a  temperature  not  much 
above  120^  F.  The  whole  operation  should  be 
performed  as  quickly  as  possible.  A  sweet-tasted 
greenish  mass  or  powder,  consisting  chiefly  of  car- 
bonate of  iron.  It  ie  one  of  the  best  of  the  cha- 
lybeates.  Doge,  5  to  10  gn.  When  pure  it  should 
be  *'  easily  soluble  in  muriatic  acid  with  brisk  ef- 
fervescence." (P.  E.) 

IRON,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ferri  Chlo- 
EiDUM.  Prep.  I.  (Protochloride.)  Dissolve  iron 
filings  or  scales  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporate  and 
erystallize.     Soluble,  green  crystals. 

II.  {Perekloride.  Sesquickloride.)  Dissolve 
■esquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  in  muriatic  acid,  evapo- 
rate to  tlie  consistence  of  a  sirup,  and  crystallize. 
Red  crystals. 

Retnark8.  Neither  of  the  preceding  is  abso- 
lutely pure ;  but  by  transmitting  dry  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  over  iron  heated  to  redness,  a  pure  white 
erystalline  protochloride  of  iron  is  obtained; 
and  by  the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  passing  chlorine  over  heated  iron,  the 
pure  PKRciiLORiDE  OF  IRON  18  formed.  The  proto- 
chloride  is  volatile  at  high  temperatures,  and  the 
perckloride  b  dissipated  by  a  heat  a  little  above 
313*^  F.  The  latter  is  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  and  is  deliquescent.  (See  Tinot.  of 
Sbsquiciiloridb  of  Iron.) 

IRON,  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Protiodide 
of  Iran.  Iodide  of  do,  loduret  of  do.  Ferri 
Jodidum,  P.  L.  Ferri  loduretum.)  a.  (P.  L.) 
Iodine  5tJ  i  ^^^  fflings  Jij ;  water  4^  pints ;  mix, 
boil  In  a  sand-bath  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  pale 
green,  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  a  little  water, 
and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  in  an  iron  vessel, 
at  212^,  to  dryness. 

b.  (P.  E.)  The  Scotch  college  orders  the  solu- 
tion not  to  be  filtered  until  evaporated  to  ^,  with- 
out removing  the  excess  of  iron,  and  then  to  be 
filtered  as  quickly  as  possible  and  put  into  a  basin, 
which  must  be  surrounded  with  13  times  its  weight 
of  quicklime,  and  placed  in  some  convenient  ap- 
paratus in  which  it  may  be  accurately  shut  in  a 
small  space  not  communicating  with  the  general 
atmosphere.  The  whole  must  then  be  heated  in 
a  hot-air  press,  in  a  stove  or  otherwise,  until  the 
water  be  entirely  evaporated,  when  the  iodide  of 
iron  most  be  put  into  small  dry-stoppered  vials. 
Product  excellent. 

Remarka.  A  great  deal  has  been  written  and 
■aid  about  the  preparation  of  iodide  of  iron,  much 
of  which  is  more  amusing  than  instructive.  There 
is  in  reality  very  little  difficulty  in  the  process* 
As  soon  as  iodine  and  iron  are  mixed  together  un- 
der water,  much  heat  is  evolved,  and  if  too  much 
water  be  not  used  the  combination  is  soon  com- 
pleted, and  the  liquor  merely  requires  to  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  at  a 
heat  not  exceeding  212^.  This  is  most  cheaply 
and  easily  performed  by  employing  a  glass  flask, 
with  a  thin  broad  bottom  and  a  narrow  mouth,  by 


which  means  the  evolved  steam  will  exclude  aif 
from  the  vessel.  I  have  adopted  the  following 
formula  with  excellent  results: — Iodine  18  oz. ; 
iron  wire  or  filings  6  or  7  oz. ;  water  about  I 
quart;  mix  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jug,  agitate 
with  an  iron  rod,  (cautiously ;)  when  the  temper- 
ature of  the  liquid  will  rise  considerably,  and  the 
combination  be  completed  in  20  or  30  minutes, 
without  the  application  of  external  heat  When 
the  liquor  assumes  a  pale  green  color,  decant  it 
into  a  glass  flask  with  a  thin  bottom,  wash  the 
remaining  iron  with  a  little  water,  filter,  and  add 
it  to  that  already  in  the  flask.  Apply  the  heat  of 
a  sand-bath,  or  a  rose  gas  jet,  (preferably  the 
former,)  and  evaporate  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup  as  quickly  as  possible,  then  remove  the  flask 
into  a  water-bath  containing  \  salt  and  evaporate 
to  dryness,  observing  not  to  stir  the  mass  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  process.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
uncombined  water  may  be  known  to  bo  evapo- 
rated when  vapor  ceases  to  condense  on  a  piece 
of  cold  glass  held  over  the  mouth  of  the  flask ;  a 
piece  of  moistened  starch  paper  occasionally  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way,  will  indicate  whether  free 
iodine  be  evolved ;  should  such  be  the  case,  the 
heat  should  be  immediately  lessened.  When  the 
evaporation  is  completed,  the  mouth  of  the  flask 
should  be  stopped  up  by  laying  a  piece  of  sheet 
Indian  rubber  on  it,  and  over  that  a  flat  weight ;  - 
the  flask  must  be  then  removed,  and  when  cold 
broken  to  pieces,  the  iodide  weighed,  and  put  into 
dry  and  warm  stoppered  wide-mouth  fflass  vials, 
which  must  be  immediately  closed,  tied  over  with 
bladder,  and  the  stoppers  dipped  into  melted  wax. 

Iodide  of  iron  "  evolves  violet  vapors  by  heat, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron  remains.  When  freshly 
made  it  is  totally  soluble  in  water,  and  from  this 
solution  when  kept  in  a  badly  stoppered  vessel, 
sesquioxide  of  iron  is  very  soon  precipitated ;  but 
with  iron  wire  immersed  in  it,  it  may  be  kept 
clear  in  a  well-stoppered  vessel."  (P.  L.)  '*  En- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  or  nearly  so,  forming  a 
greenish  solution.*'  (P.  £.)  Its  dilute  solution 
should  be  colorless.   (A.  J.  C.) 

Do8e.  1  to  3  grs.  or  more.  It  is  tonic,  stimu- 
lant, and  resolvent,  and  has  been  given  with  ad- 
vantage in  debility,  scrofula,  and  various  glandular 
affectiona 

II.  {Periodide.)  Freely  expose  a  solution  of 
protiodide  of  iron  to  the  air ;  or  digest  iodine  in  ex- 
cess on  iron  under  water,  gently  evaporate,  and 
sublime.  A  deliquescent,  volatile  red  compound, 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

IRON,  LACTATE.  Syiu  Protolactatb  of 
Iron.  Ferri  lactar  Prep.  I.  (Rassman.)  Boil 
iron  filings  in  lactic  acid  diluted  with  water  till  gas 
ceases  to  be  evolved,  filter  while  hot  into  a  suitable 
vessel,  which  must  then  be  closely  stopped  ;  as  the 
solution  cools,  crystals  will  be  deposited,  and  these 
must  be  washed  with  a  little  cold  water,  then  with 
alcohol,  and  lastly  dried.  The  mother-liquor  di- 
gested as  before  with  f^esh  iron  will  yield  more 
crystals.    (Buchner*s  Rep.) 

II.  (Pagenstecher.)  Lactate  of  lime  prepared 
from  sour  milk  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  carbonate 
of  ammonia  added  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipfitate;  the  liquid  is  now  filtered,  and  concen- 
trated by  heat  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup  ;  it  is  then  mixed  with  6  times  its  weight  of 
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eambogo  in  equnl  parts  of  proof  ipirit  and  water. 
Golden  colored. — c.  Steep  French  berries  in  hot 
water,  strain,  and  add  a  little  gum  and  alom.— -^. 
Steep  turmeric,  round  zedoary,  gamboge,  or  an- 
Botto,  in  spirits  of  wine« — e.  Dissolve  annotto  in  a 
weak  lye  of  subeazbonate  of  soda  or  potash.  All 
tlie  above  are  used  by  artificial  florists. 

V.  (Red.)  a.  Macerate  ground  Brazil  in  Tine- 
gar,  boil  a  few  minutes,  strain,  and  add  a  Utile 
alum  and  gum< — b.  Add  vinegar  to  an  infusion  of 
litmus  till  it  turns  red^ — c.  Boil  or  infuse  powdered 
coehineal  in  water ;  strain,  and  add  a  tittle  alum 
and  gum. — d.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liquor  of  am- 
monia, or  in  weak  carbonate  of  potash  water; 
the  former  is  superb.' 

Remarka,  All  the  preceding,  thickened  with  a 
little  gum,  are  used  as  inks  for  writing,  as  colon  to 
tint  maps.,  foils,  paper,  artificial  flowers,  &c.,  and 
to  paint  on  velvet.  Some  of  them  are  very  beau- 
tiful. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  those 
made  with  strong  spirit  do  not  mix  well  with  gum, 
unless  diluted  with  water. 

LIQUID  COLORS,  {for  dmggiM  show- 
hbttles.)  Prep.  I.  (Blue.)  a.  Blue  vitriol  1  lb. ; 
water  1  gallon ;  diamlve. — 6.  To  the  last  add  alum 
1  lb.,  and  oil  of  vitriol  to  strike  the  color.  Very 
dark. — e.  Dissolve  indigo  in  sulphuric  acid,  and 
dilute  with  water. — d.  Dissolve  pure  Prussian  blue 
m  oxalic  or  muriatic  acid,  and  dilute  with  water. 
(See  Blub  Inks  and  Writing-Fluids.) 

II.  {Purple.)  a.  Verdigris  1  oz. ;  spirits  of  harts- 
horn 1  lb. ;  water  6  lbs. ;  dissolve. — b.  Infusion  of 
logwood  1  gallon ;  spirits  of  hartshorn  q.  s. — c. 
Sugar  of  lead  3  oz. ;  powdered  cochineal  1  dr. ; 
water  q.  s.— ^.  Add  sulphate  of  indigo,  nearly 
neutralist  with  chalk,  to  an  infwion  of  cochineal, 
till  it  turns  purple. 

III.  (Green.)  a.  Verdigris  4  oz. ;  water  2 
quarts  ;  mix,  and  add  oil  of  vitriol  or  nitric  acid  q. 
B* — b.  Crystallized  verdigris  4  oz. ;  strong  vinegar 
i  pint ;  dissolve,  and  dilute  with  water. — e.  Add 
distilled  verdigris  and  blue  vitriol  to  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  turmerio — d»  Dissolve  blue  vitriol  m  water, 
and  add  nitric  acid  till  it  turns  green. 

IV.  (Red.)  a.  Dissolve  carmine  in  liqnor  of 
ammonia,  and  dilute  with  water. — b.  Digest  pow- 
dered cochineal  in  spirits  of  hartshorn  or  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac ;  and  when  colored,  dilute  with 
water. 

V.  (Yellow.)  a.  Sesquioxide  or  rust  of  iron  ^ 
lb. ;  muriatic  acid  1  quart ;  dissolve  and  dilute 
with  water. — )>.  To  a  strong  decoction  of  French 
berries  add  a  little  alum^— c.  Dissolve  gamboge  or 
annotto  in  liquor  of  potaasa ;  dilute  with  water, 
and  add  a  little  spirit  Orange  or  deep  orange, 
depending  on  the  quantity  of  alkaU  present 

Remarkt.  All  the  above  require  filtering  through 
paper  placed  in  a  glass  funnel,  and  usually  need  a 
second  filtration  after  bemg  exposed  to  the  light  for 
•ome  weeks. 

LIQUID,  SHAVING.  Syn.  Liquid  Soap. 
Prep.  Best  soft  soap  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
li  pint ;  mix.  Used  to  raise  a  lather  in  shaving, 
by  merely  rubbing  a  few  drops  on  the  beard,  and 
applying  a  little  hot  water  with  the  finger  or  Aa- 
▼ing-brush.  Stronger  than  the  esprit  de  sawm 
tnaeesenee  royal  pour  la  barbe,Boid.  for  the  same 
pnipose.  $ome  persons  substitute  proof  spirit  for 
Spirit  of  wine,  and  others  use  equal  parts  of  water 


and  spirit  of  wine  as  (he  menstranm.    M 
Tvell. 

LIQUODILLA.  Prep.  Yellow  peel  of  < 
oranges  and  6  lemons ;  brandy  or  plain  tptA  1 
gallon  ;  digest  a  week,  filter,  and  add  loaf  Bugirf 
lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1  gallon,  and  the  join  tf 
the  oranges  and  lemons  which  were  peeled.  Let 
it  stand  a  month,  and  then  bottle.  A  pleamitaii 
refreshing  cordial. 

LIQUOR.  Syn.  Liqueur,  (Fr)  Lvm, 
(Lat.,  from  liqueOt  I  become  liquid.)  Tfaii  !«■ 
is  applied  in  the  London  Pharmacopeia  to  thM 
aqueous  solutions  commonly,  though  impnpeiiy, 
called  waters  ;  as,  liquor  of  ammonia,  (Uquar  ca- 
monicR,)  liquor  of  potassa,  (liquor  potama,)  &&, 
which  aro  simple  solutions  of  pure  potan  nl 
gaseous  ammonia,  and  would  therefore  be  mm 
correctly  and  intelligibly  called  '*  soluUoDaL**  (8m 
Solution.) 

The  term  '*  Uquor**  has  abo  been  applied  of  bl« 
years  to  some  concentrated  preparations,  more  cor- 
rectly termed  "fluid  extracts"  as  they  meidr 
differ  from  good  extracts  in  their  less  connteiiai, 
and  from  ordinary  extracts  in  oontainiDg  ks 
starchy  matter,  albumen,  and  gum.  There  inb 
usually  a  little  spirit  added  to  Siem,  to  prevent  dp> 
composition.  Liquors  of  this  kind  may  be  undr 
of  the  finest  qusiity,  by  the  same  procevs  that 
are  required  for  the  preparation  of  good  aoloUe  ex- 
tracts ;  observing  to  stop  the  evaporation  u  m 
as  the  consistence  of  treacle  is  acquired,  aod  wImd 
cold,  to  add  l-4th  or  l-5th  part  of  their  then  vdgfat 
in  rectified  spirit  of  wine.  The  additioD  of  3  v4 
drops  of  the  oils  of  cloves  and  mustard  seed,  is- 
solved  in  the  spirit,  will  secure  them  Irom  anjiiik 
of  moulding  or  fermentation  ;  in  fact,  with  this  itf* 
tion  many  of  them  will  keep  well  withoot  ipirit, 
provided  they  be  evaporated  sufficiently,  snd  ke|i 
in  a  cool  place.  The  liquors  wliich  sre  modf 
concentrated  infusions  or  decoctions,  and  wbiehifi 
their  consistence  do  not  even  approximate  to  a* 
tracts,  may  be  made  in  the  same  manoer  ai  tbm 
preparations.  (See  Infusions  and  DECocnim 
CONCENTRATE  o,  and  EssBNCBS.)  The  folloffisg 
formuloB  are  introduced  to  illustrate  the  prepantifli 
of  this  class  of  medicines : — 

LIQUOR  OF  PALE  CINCHONA  5yi 
Liquor  Cincbonje  pallida.  Prep.  I.  Fak  da* 
chonabark,  bruised,  56  lbs. ;  boiling  water,  holdiBg 
in  solution  1  lb.  of  sulphuric  acid*  q.  s. ;  macente, 
with  occasional  agitation  in  a  coveied  eaitha 
vessel  for  48  hours ;  press  out  the  liquid,  wash  tbi 
residue  with  water,  mix  ihe  liquors,  strain,  erap^ 
rate  as  rapidly  as  possible  m  earthenware,  to  ex* 
actly  6  lbs.;  add  rectified  spirit  1  Ih ;  wt  it  Hide 
for  a  week,  and  decsant  the  clear.  Very  rich  ■ 
cinchona.  It  is  96  times  jks  strong  as  tbedecee* 
tion  of  cinchona,  P.  L.,  and  13  times  as  stnof  n 
the  concentrated  infusion  or  decoction  of  ciacbona. 
This  preparation  resembles  the  liqnor  dnchoos 
paUids  sold  by  Battley,  at  24«.  per  lb.,  wfaoie- 
sale. 

IL  Exhaust  the  baik  as  above,  by  maceratitt 
in  3  successive  waters  without  acid,  filter,  evap^ 
rate  the  mixed  liquors  to  7  lbs.,  and  proceed  aa  be 
fore.  Inferior  to  the  last,  and  less  rich  ia  di* 
chona.    Very  thick ;  seaixsely  liquid. 

LIQUOR  OF  ERGOT  OF  RYE.  -Sjfs.  &• 
BBiroB  or  EaaoT.     Liquor  Eroota    iwM 
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SXCAUS    OOKNUn.       CONCBNTIUTSD    IlfTUflON    OF 

Eeoot  of  Ryb.  Prep»  Ergot  3  lbs. ;  grind  in  a 
pepper-mill,  add  water  8  lbs.;  macerate  for  12 
tionrB,  add  rectified  spirit  2  quarts ;  macerate  for 
a  week  in  a  corked  bottle,  press  out  the  liquor, 
and  filter.  Contains  ^th  ergot,  is  8  times  as  strong 
as  the  ordinary  infusion,  and  2}  times  as  strong  as 
the  tincture  of  ergot  of  Apothecaries*  Hall.  *«*  In 
the  forftula  given  at  Ergot,  the  quantity  of  ergot 
is  wrongly  stated. 

LIQUOR  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn. 
Fluid  Extract  op  Sarsaparuxa.  Liquor  Sar- 
iMf  &C.  Either  the  simple  or  the  compound  it- 
{vor  of  Bar$aparilla  may  be  prepared  by  evapo- 
ratine  the  corresponding  decoction,  carefully  pre- 
pared, to  a  proper  consistence,  straining  throu^ 
flannel,  and  adding  a  little  spirit  Jamaica  saixa 
riioQld  be  alone  employed,  as  the  other  varieties, 
•specially  the  Honduras,  not  only  possess  leas 
virtue,  and  yield  less  extract,  but  are  very  liable 
to  ferment,  and  get  mouldy. 

LIQUOR  OF  TARAXACUM.  Syn.  Tujtd 
Extract  of  Taraxacuv.  Po.  do.  of  Dandrlion. 
Liquor  Taraxacl  Prep*  L  Dried  dandelion 
roots  28  lbs. ;  rinse  them  m  clean  cold  water,  iq 
nmove  dirt,  slice  them  small,  macerate  in  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  them,  for  24  hours,  press  out 
the  liquid,  allow  the  fecula  to  subside,  decant  the 
clear,  heat  it  to  180°  or  190°,  to  coagulate  the  al- 
bumen, filter  while  hot,  and  evaporate  by  steam, 
or  preferably  by  a  current  of  warm  air,  or  in  vacuo, 
tin  the  liquid  be  reduced  to  22  lb&  ;  to  this  add 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  6  lbs. ;  mix  well,  set  it  aside 
m  a  oorked  bottle  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and 
decant  the  dear  from  any  sediment  that  may  have 
formed.  A  very  fine  article.  It  represents  an 
equal  weight  of  the  roots. 

IL  Heat  the  expressed  juice  of  dandelion  to 
near  the  boiling  point,  strain,  evaporate  as  last,  to 
a  proper  consistence,  then  add  ^  or  J  of  .spirit  of 
wine,  and  proceed  as  before.  Very  odorous,  and 
pale  colored ;  stronger,  and  preferable  to  the  pre- 
ceding.   (See  Extract  op  Dandeuon.) 

LIRIODENDRINE.  A  white  crystalline 
nbstance,  resembling  boracic  acid,  found  in  the 
bark  of  the  root  of  Unodendron  tulipifera.  It  has 
a  bitter  taste,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  sUghtiy 
10  m  water. 

LISBON  DIET  DRINK.  Prep.  SUced  sar- 
nparilla  and  china  roots,  of  each  ^  >  the  dried 
pcttis  of  20  walnuts  coarsely  powdered ;  antimony 
i>j  i  powdered  pomiee  stone  £ ;  water  10  pints ; 
the  antimony  and  pumice  are  to  be  tied  in  a  cloth 
ud  boQed  with  the  other  mgredienta,  tiU  Use  liquid 
be  reduced  to  one  half,  when  it  most  be  strained. 
The  above  is  said  to  be  the  original  receipt  for 
uM  Lisbon  diet  drink,  but  compound  decoction  of 
onmrilla  is  now  universally  used  instead. 

LITHARGE.  Syn.  Lttiujwie.  Oxini  or 
^KAs.  Protoudb  or  Liao.  SsMi-vrrRinsp 
OxiDi  or  Lead.  Lftharoe,  (Ft.)  Gxj^tts, 
Buiqlatts,  (Oer.)  LrBARGUto,  {Itol)  Litab- 
«iEo,  i^Span.)  Litharotruk,  (P.  E.)  Plukbi 
WDUM,  (P.  L.)  Plctmbi  Oxtdum  ScMi.vrrRSUM, 
(r.  D.)  LrrBAROTRus.  Mqltbdxna,  (PUny.) 
^'^n'^v,  (HippocraAes.)  Litharge  is  prepared  by 
anaping  off  the  dross  that  forms  on  the  surface  it 
nsltedlead  exposed  to  a  cuirent  of  air,  {dr o»9  of 
t^ifhrnbrnm  tittvm,)  and  beating  it  lO  %  full  red 
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to  melt  out  any  undecomposed  metal  The  fined 
oxide  in  cooling  forms  a  yellow  or  reddish  semi- 
crystalline  mass,  which  readily  separates  ints 
scales ;  these  when  groimd  constitute  the  powder- 
ed litharge  of  the  shops.  Litharge  is  also  prepared 
by  expoemg  red  lead  to  a  heat  sufficiently  high  to 
fuse  it,  and  English  litharge  is  obtained  as  a  sec- 
ondary pftkluct  by  liquefaction,  from  argentiferous 
lead  ore.  The  litharge  of  commerce  is  distinguish- 
ed by  its  color  into  Litharge  or  Gold,  {Lithar' 
gyrum  Auri,)  which  is  dark  colored  and  impuroi 
and'LrrHARGE  or  Su.ver,  {Lithargyrum  Argenti,) 
which  is  purer,  and  paler  colorea  The  dark  co- 
lor of  the  former  is  chfefly  owing  to  the  presence 
of  red  lead.  In  grinding  litharge  about  1  lb.  of 
olive  oil  is  usually  added  to  each  1  cwt,  to  prevent 
dust. 

ifke.  Litharge  is  employed  in  pharmacy,  to 
make  plasters  and  several  other  preparations  of 
lead;  by  painters  as  a  *  drier'  for  oils,  and  for 
various  other  purposes  in  the  arts. 

Pur.  "  Almost  entirely  soluble  in  dilute  nitric 
acid.  The  matter  thrown  down  firom  this  solution 
by  liquor  of  potaasa  is  white,  and  is  rediasolved  by 
excess  of  it"  (P.  L^)  **  50  grs.  dissolve  entirely, 
and  without  efferveaoeiice,  in  f  Jiss  of  pyroligneous 
acid;  and  the  solution  precipitated  by  53  gm.of 
phosphate  of  soda,  remains  precipitable  by  more  of 
the  test"  (P.  E.)  Both  of  the  above  solutions 
should  be  colorless.  It  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  pharmaceutist  to  obtain  pure  lithar{[e,  as  the 
slightest  impurity  will  often  color  and  spoil  his  lead 
plaster,  {emp.  plumbi,)  and  solution  of  diacetate  of 
letid,  (liq.  plumbi  diacetatie.) 

LITHIA,  (from  Xt$uos,  lapideuo.)  Sym  Ozipe 
or  LiTmuH.  An  alkali  or  alkaline  eaitb,  discov- 
ered in  1818,  by  M.  Arfwedson,  in  a  mineral 
called  petalite.  It  has  since  been  found  in  a  few 
other  minerals. 

Prep  (Berzeliiia)  Finely  powdered  petalite  oi 
spondumene  I  part ;  fluor  spar  2  parts ;  mix,  add 
cSl  of  vitriol  10  parts,  and  heat  the  mixture  as  long 
as  acid  vapors  are  evolved.  The  residuum  must 
be  diasolvea  in  pure  water  of  ammonia,  boiled,  fil- 
tered, the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
dry  mass  heated  to  redness.  The  matter  left  is- 
pure  sulphate  of.  lithia,  from  which  pure  lithia 
may  be  obtained  by  decomposing  it  by  acetate  of 
barytl^  and  by  expelling  the  aeetic  acid  from  thr 
filtered  solution  by  heat 

Prop.,  ^c.  Lithia  is  caustic,  alkaline,  axid  sj^ 
ringly  soluble  in  water.  It  is  distinguished  fram« 
potassa  and  soda  by  its  phosphate  and  carbonate 
being  scarcely  soluble  in  water, — ^from  baryta, 
strontia,  and  lime,  by  forming  soluble  salts  with 
sulphorio  and  oxalic  acids, — and  fix>m  magnesia,. 
by  the  solution  of  its  carbonate  exhibiting  an  al- 
kaline reaction.  Heated  on  platinum  it  tinges  the 
flame  of  the  blowpipe  red.  With  the  adds,  lithia 
forms  salts,  most  ef  which  may  be  made  by  its- 
direct  solution  in  the  former. 

UTHICACID.    (See  Uric  Aciik) 

LITHIUM.  The  metallic  base  ef  mbl% 
obtained  by  Sir  H.  Dav]f  by  exposmg  lithia,  oi 
oxide  of  lithium,  to  galvanic  action,  its- existence 
as  a  metal  was  so  trannent,  that  ks  properties: 
could  not  be  examined*  It  if  whits  Qolored»  like 
SodiuuL 

UTHOCHOUC  ACn>.    A  new.  Mid  dfak 
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covered  by  Wdhler  in  a  biUary  concretion.  It 
poflBesses  no  practical  interest. 

LITHOFELLIC  ACID.  An  acid  recently 
diecovered  by  GObel,  in  a  biliary  concretion.  It 
forms  the  chief  portion  of  the  substances  called 
h^zoar  Btonet.  It  was  obtained  by  digesting  the 
calculus  in  boiling  alcohol  of  98),  evaporating,  and 
redigesting  the  residue  fint  in  cold  and  then  in 
boiling  alcohol ;  from  the  latter  solution  the  acid 
was  obtained  by  slow  evaporation.  Colorless  and 
crystalline  when  pure,  forming  salts  with  the  bases. 

LITHOGRAPHIC  INK.  Prep,  I.  Mastich 
in  tears  8  oz. ;  shellac  IJ  oz. ;  Vemce  tutpentine 
1  oz. ;  melt  together,  add  wax  1  lb.,  tallow  6  oz. ; 
when  dissolved,  further  add  hard  tallow  soap,  in 
■havings,  6  oz. ;  when  the  whole  is  combined,  add 
lampblack  4  oz. ;  mix  well,  cool  a  little,  and  then 
pour  it  into  moulds  w  on  a  slab,  and  when  cold  cut 
It  into  square  pieces. 

II.  (M.  Lasteyrie.)  Dry  tallow  soap,  mastich 
in  tears,  and  common  soda  in  fine  powder,  of  each 
30  parts;  shellac  150  parts;  lampblack  12  parts; 
mix  as  last  Both  tlie  above  are  used  for  writing 
on  lithographic  stones. 

III.  {Autographic.)  a.  White  wax  8  oz.,  and 
white  soap  2  to  3  oz. ;  melt,  when  well  combined 
add  lampblack  1  oz. ;  mix  well,  and  heat  it  strong- 
ly ;  then  add  shellac  2  oz. ;  again  heat  it  strongly ; 
stir  well  together,  cool  a  little,  and  pour  it  out  as 
before.  With  this  ink  lines  may  be  drawn  of  the 
finest  to  the  fullest  class,  without  danger  of  its 
spreading,  and  the  copy  may  be  kept  for  years  be- 
fore being  transferred. 

h.  White  soap  and  white  wax,  of  each  10  oz. ; 
mutton  suet  3  oz. ;  shellac  and  mastich,  of  each  5 
oz. ;  lampblack  3^  oz. ;  mix  as  above.  Both  the 
above  are  used  for  writing  on  lithographic  paper. 
When  the  last  one  is  employed,  the  transfer  must 
be  made  within  a  week. 

Remarks.  The  above  inks  are  mbbed  down 
with  a  little  water  in  a  cup  or  saucer  for  use,  in 
the  same  way  as  common  water-color  cakes,  or 
Indian  ink.  In  winter,  the  operation  should  be 
performed  near  the  fire,  or  the  saucer  should  be 
placed  over  a  basin  containing  a  little  toarm  or 
tepid  water.  Either  a  steel-pen  or  camel's  hair 
pencil  may  be  employed  with  the  ink.    (See  Lith- 

OOIAPHT.) 

LITHOGRAPHIC  PAPER,  Prep.  1.  Starch 
6  oz. ;  gum  arable  2  oz. ;  alum  1  oz. ;  make  a  strong 
solution  of  each  separately,  in  hot  water,  mix,  and 
apply  it  while  still  warm  to  one  side  of  leaves  of 
paper,  with  a  clean  paintmg-brush.  When  dry,  a 
second  and  a  third  coat  may  be  given ;  lastly,  press 
it,  to  make  it  smooth. 

II.  Give  the  paper  three  coats  of  thin  size,  one 
coat  of  good  white  starch,  and  one  coat  of  a  solu- 
tion of  gamboge  ui  water ;  the  whole  to  be  applied 
with  a  sponge,  and  each  coat  to  be  allowed  to  dry 
before  the  other  is  applied.  The  whole  of  the  so- 
lutions should  be  fresh  made. 

Remarks.  Lithographic  paper  is  used  to  write  on 
with  lithographic  i&  The  writing  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  simply  moistening  the  back  of  the  paper, 
and  evenly  pressmg  it  on  the  stone,  when  a  re- 
▼ersed  copy  is  obtained,  which  may  be  used  to 
sprint  from,  and  \nU  yield  corrected  copies,  resem- 
Ming  the  original  writing  or  drawing. 

IJTH06RAPHY.    (From  Xc9«(,  a  stone,  and 


Yp^^^i  to  write  or  draw.)  The  art  of  eii{nia| 
on  stone.  Want  of  space  must  limit  our  notieif 
this  beautiful  art  to  the  following  remarki,  vkii 
are  inserted  to  explam  the  meth^  of  oang  E^ 
graphic  crayons,  ink,  and  paper. 

There  are  two  modes  of  lithography  in  |m 
use.  For  the  one  a  drawing  is  made  oa  the  BA^ 
graphic  stone,  with  a  lithograpkie  ermiy  ffm 
Crayons,  LrrHOGRAPmc,)  or  with  liiMgnfUi 
ink,  and  when  the  design  is  dry,  a  veiy  wnki^ 
lution  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  muriatic  acid,  ii  pow 
upon  the  stone,  which  acts  by  removing  Um  ifti 
from  the  chalk  or  ink  used  to  draw  the  deagii,a| 
thus  leaves  them  in  a  permanent  and  insMIl 
form.  The  acid  also  removes  a  very  email  poite 
of  the  surface  of  the  stone  occupied  by  the  ^ik 
of  the  drawing,  and  renders  it  more  absorbeDl  ii 
the  other  method,  the  desigik  is  made  on  Mo^ 
graphic  paper,  (gee  the  last  article,)  which  ptpo^ 
on  being  moistened,  laid  on  the  stone,  and  puRJ 
through  the  press,  leaves  its  design  on  Um  it«^ 
which  is  then  acted  on  by  acid  as  before  dooM 
To  print  from  stones  so  prepared^  water  is  thnn 
on  them,  and  the  roller,  charged  with  printia^B^i 
passed  over  them,  when  the  paper  is  applied,  «i' 
a  copy  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  jatsL  tWi 
same  process  must  be  had  recourse  to  for  mk 
copy.  The  nature  of  the  stone  is  such  thai  it  iv 
tains  with  great  tenacity  the  resinous  andoii^n^ 
stances  contained  in  the  ink  or  crayon  employed  ti 
form  the  design,  and  also  absorbs  water  fntlj; 
this,  combined  with  the  peculiar  alfinity  betvuei 
resinous  and  oily  substances,  and  their  motad 
power  of  repelling  water,  occasions  the  ink  « lb 
printing  roller  to  adhere  to  the  design,  or  itsam 
portion,  and  to  leave  untouched  the  lights  or  w*- 
tered  parts  of  the  stone.  The  stones  are  preptnd 
by  polishing  in  the  ordinary  way ;  the  style  oTwttk 
for  which  they  are  intended  determining  the  ds* 
gree  of  labor  bestowed  upon  them.  For  cnjBi 
drawmgs,  the  surface  should  have  a  fine  grain, M 
the  finish  of  the  stone  must  depend  upon  the  k- 
sired  softness  of  the  intended  drawing ;  inr  wiitif 
or  drawing  on  in  ink,  the  surface  must  noon  i 
higher  polish,  and  must  be  finished  off  with  pas* 
ice  stone  and  water.  The  best  lithographic  rtoM 
are  obtained  fh)m  Solenhofen,  near  Monich,  aol 
from  Pappenheim,  cm  the  banks  of  the  Daaitk 
The  white  lias  which  lies  immediately  nnder  tis 
blue,  near  Bath,  also  yields  good  lithograpUi 
stones. 

LIVER  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  HepuA* 
TiKOKrn.  A  crude  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  ^ 
pared  by  roasting  crude  antimony  to  a  doll  gny, 
and  then  melting  it  Another  preparation,  nail 
by  mixing  and  melting  common  antimony  wA 
twice  its  weight  of  potash,  is  also  called  ltv«r^ 
antimony,  and  is  used  by  farriers  as  a  strong  pai{t 
foir  grease  in  horses'  heels. 

LIVER  OF  SULPHUR.  Fused  aalphnreirf 
potassium. 

LOBELIANIN.  This  name  has  been  fn« 
by  Dr.  Pereira  to  the  butjraceous  volatile  A^ 
talned  l^  distilling  Indian  tobacco  ^lobelia  infti^ 
along  with  water. 

LOBELIC  ACID.  Hus  name  has  been  r;a 
to  the  acid  existing  in  decoction  of  lobelia.  W 
decoction  reddens  litmos,  and  is  precipitated  M 
NTeral  metaliie  nh& 
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icetote  of  lead  m  mixad  with  one-tanth  of  ita 
Tolume  of  liqaor  of  ammonia,  and  set  aaide ;  anhy- 
drous ciyetalline  needles  are  depositod.  A  solution 
of  this  salt  is  formed  when  a  eolation  of  the  neutral 
acetate  is  digested  on  finely  powdered  litharge,  till 
the  undissolved  oxide  turns  white.  By  evapora- 
tion out  of  contact  with  air,  small  crystals  may  be 
obtained.  Goulard's  extract,  and  the  liquor  of 
diacetate  of  lead  of  the  phannacopceia,  are  solu- 
tions of  this  salt. 

SEsaniBAsic.AcBTATB  OF  Lkad  is  prepared  by 
^ntly  fusing  the  neutral  acetate  of  lead  till  it 
spontaneously  forms  a  white  porous  mass.  By 
solution  in  water,  evaporation  to  a  sirup,  and  cool- 
ing slowly,  crystals  may  be  obtained. 

Skxbasic  Acetate  or  Lead  {aeXaubacetaie  of 
lead)  is  a  white  cr)'Stalline  precipitate,  which  forms 
when  a  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead  is  treated 
with  liquor  of  ammonia.  A  hot  saturated  solution 
in  water  crystallizes  on  cooling.  All  the  prece- 
ding acetates  are  soluble  in  water.  The  last  two 
tre  neither  employed  in  the  arts  nor  in  medicine. 
LEAD.  ARSENIATE  OF.  Syn,  Teiarse- 
iruTK  OF  Lead.  Pluhbi  Arseniar  Prep.  Grad- 
ually add  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead  to  another 
of  aneniate  of  soda.     A  white  insoluble  powder. 

LEAD,  BROMIDE.  Syn,  Plumbi  Bromiddm. 
k  white  crystalline  powder,  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  formed  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral 
acetate  or  nitrate  of  lead,  with  a  solution  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium.  It  fuses  by  heat  into  a  red 
liquid,  which  turns  yellow  when  cold. 

LEAD,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Muriate  of 
Lead.  .  Patent  Yellow.  Horn  Lead.  Plumbi 
GoRNEUM.  Plumbi  Murias.  Pujmbi  Culoridum, 
(?.  L.)  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  Jxix  of 
acetate  of  lead  in  3  pints  of  boiling  distilled  water, 
with  a  solution  of  fvj  of  chloride  of  sodium  in  1 
pint  of  boiling  water ;  when  cold  wash  and  dry 
the  precipitate,  (P.  L.) 

Remarks.  Employed  in  the  preparation  of 
muriate  of  morphia.  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  boil- 
ing water,  the  chloride  concreting  almost  entirely 
into  crystals  as  the  solution  cools.  (P.  L.) 

LEAD,  CHROMATE  OF.  In  addiUon  to  the 
remarks  on  this  article  at  page  192,  it  may  be  in- 
teresting to  add  that  Anthon  has  found  that  when 
ht  solutions  of  equal  equivalents  of  acetate  of  lead 
(190  parts)  and  chromate  of  potash  (100  parts,  both 
neutral  and  in  crystals)  are  mixed,  the  yellow 
precipitate  when  dried  is  anhydrous;  but  when 
the  mixture  b  made  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the 
precipitate  has  apaZer  yellow,  and  when  dried  con- 
tains 1  eq.,  or  nearly  5|  per  cent  of  water.  (Buch. 
KtpU)  .  It  thus  appears  that  the  shades  of  color 
of  chrome  yellow  may  be  varied  without  any  for- 
eign addition. 

LEAD  DUST.  Syn.  Pulvib  Plumbi.  By 
melting  new  lead,  adding  bruised  charcoal,  and 
difRising  the  lead  among  it,  then  pounding  and 
washing  away  the  charcoal ;  used  by  potters. 

LEAD,  FLUORIDE.  A  white  powder  form- 
ed by  precipitating  a  solution  of  neutral  acetate  of 
wad  with  hydrofluoiic  acid.  It  is  very  sparingly 
■oluble  in  water. 

LEAD,  GRANULATED.  By  melting  new 
lead,  pouring  it  in  small  stream,  from  an  iron  ladle 
JJ^th  a  hole  drilled  in  its  bottom,  into  a  pail  of  wa- 
w.    Uted  to  make  solutions  and  alloys. 
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LEAD,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Ioditekt  ow 
Lead.  Plumbi  Iodidum,  (P.  L.)  Plumbi  Ioou* 
ESTUM.  Prep,  I.  (P.  L.)  Acetate  of  lead  %ix 
water  6  pints ;  dissolve ;  iodide  of  potassium  (pure) 
Jvij ;  water  9  pints,  dissolve.  Add  the  latter  solu- 
tion to  the  former,  wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Iodide  of  potassium  and  nitrate  of 
lead,  of  each  ^  ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  |  pint 
of  water,  mix,  collect  the  precipitate  in  a  calico  or 
luien  filter,  and  wash  it  with  water ;  then  boil  it 
in  3  gallons  of  water,  soured  with  pyroligneoua 
(acetic)  acid  f  Jiij,  let  the  solution  settle  (still  keep- 
ing the  liquid  near  the  boilmg  point,)  and  decant 
the  clear ;  as  the  water  cools,  the  iodide  will  sub- 
side in  brilliant  golden  yellow  lamella,  or  minute 
crystals. 

Remarks.  The  latter  is  the  best  process,  as  any 
adhering  oxide  of  lead  is  diaaolved  out  by  the  acid. 
"  It  is  totally  dissolved  by  boiling  water,  and,  as  it 
cools,  separates  in  shining  yellow  scales.  It  melts 
by  heat,  and  the  greater  part  is  first  dissipated  in 
yellow,  and  afterwards  in  violet  vapory'*  (P.  L) 
The  residuum  is  quite  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  "  5 
grs.  of  iodide  of  lead  are  entirely  soluble  (by  boil- 
ing) in  f3j  of  pyroligneous  acid,  d'duted  with  f^ias 
of  water ;  and  golden  crystals  are  abundantly  de- 
posited as  the  solution  cools."  (P.  E.)  Dose.  \  gr. 
to  4  gn.  or  more,  made  into  a  pill,  in  enlargements 
of  the  cervical,  axillary,  and  mesenteric  glands, 
and  in  scrofulous  affections  and  scirrhous  tumors, 
as  a  deobstruent  and  resolvent  (See  Ointment, 
Iodide  of  Lead.) 

LEAD,  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Plumbi  ni- 
TRAS.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Litharge  Jivss;  diluted  ni- 
tric acid  1  pint ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  set 
the  solution  aside  to  crystallize.  Used  to  make 
the  iodide  of  lead,  P.  E. 

LEAD,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  L  (Dioxids. 
Suboxide.  Gray  oxide.)  Prepared  by  heating 
dry  oxalate  of  lead  to  a  low  red  in  a  glass  tube  out 
of  contact  with  the  air.  Dark-gray,  nearly  black. 
It  is  also  formed  on  the  surface  of  metallic  lead 
long  exposed  to  the  air. 

IL  {Oxide.  Protoxide.  Yeliow  oxide.)  This 
oxide  is  prepared  on  the  commercial  scale  by  heat- 
ing the  gray  film  or  dross  that  forms  on  the  surface 
of  melt^  lead  exposed  to  the  air,  until  it  acquires 
a  uniform  yellow  color,  when  it  is  called  "  massi' 
cot;^*  when  the  heat  is  still  further  increased  until 
it  fuses  or  partially  vitrifies,  the  term  "  litharge** 
is  applied  to  it  It  is  obtained  perfectly  pure  by 
expelling  the  acid  from  nitrate  of  lead,  by  exposing 
it  to  heat  in  a  platinum  crucible ;  or,  still  better, 
by  adding  ammonia  to  a  cold  solution  of  nitrate  of 
lead  until  the  liquid  becomes  faintly  alkaline, 
washing  the  procipitate  with  cold  water,  drying, 
and  heatmg  it  to  moderate  redness  for  one  hour, 
as  above.  Puro  protoxide  of  lead  has  a  lemon- 
yeUow  color,  and  is  the  base  of  all  the  salts  of  load. 
It  may  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  state  by  expo- 
sing a  concentrated  solution  of  it  in  caustic  soda  to 
the  air  for  some  months,  (M.  Houton  Labadilliero ;) 
or,  still  easier,  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of 
neutral  acetate  of  lead  with  a  great  excess  of 
liquor  of  ammonia,  filtering,  and  exposing  the 
liquid  for  a  few  hours  in  a  well-corked  bottle  to  the 
sun's  rays.  If  the  same  solution  be  kept  in  the 
dark  for  some  days,  stellated  crystals  of  basic  ace- 
tate of  lead,  with  five  atoms  of  base,  are  deposited 
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if  tusMiB,  iM*r--ietergtnt  lotioos,  to  clean  Ibul 
nlceiBi  &c.^ — repeUent  and  resolvent  lotions,  to 
ducufls  tumon,  remove  eruptions,  itc  Lotions 
are  usually  applied  by  wetting  a  piece  of  linen 
with  them,  and  keeping  it  on  the  part  affected,  or 
by  moistening  the  part  with  the  fingers  previously 
dipped  into  them.  Lotions  are  more  agreeable' if 
made  with  rose  water. 

LOTION,  ACID.  i9yn.  Lono  AciDA.  Prep. 
L  (Collier.)  Strong  nitric  acid  f^v;  water  1  pint ; 
mix.  Dr.  Collier  says  that  he  has  cured  lepra  of 
14  yeaiB*  standing  by  the  use  of  this  lotion,  ac- 
companied by  proper  doses  of  the  solution  of  cor- 
.tMive  sublimate,  r.  L. 

II.  (Guy's  H.)  Nitric  acid  38  drops ;  water  1 
pint.    Used  in  mortification. 

III.  (Copland.)  Nitromuriatic  acid  3j ;  water 
f  Jzvj ;  mix.   In  mortification  and  liver  complaints. 

LOTION,  ALKALINE.  Syn,  U  Alcauna. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Carbonate  of  potash  Jij ;  rose 
water  1  quart ;  mix.    Detergent,  stimulant 

LOTION,  ANTIPHLOGISTIC.  Syn.  L. 
Amtiphlogistica.  Prep,  (Copland.)  Solution  of 
diacetate  of  lead  (P.  L)  3vj  ;  liquor  of  acetate  of 
ammonia  § iv ;  water  1  quart ;  mix.  Refrigerant, 
sedative,  repellent    Used  to  allay  inflammation. 

LOTION,  ANTIPSORIC.  Syn.  L.  Anti- 
rsoaicA.  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Solphuret  of  potas- 
smm  3j ;  soap  (soft)  3i} ;  water  |viij ;  dissolve.  An 
excellent  remedy  for  the  itch.  It  leaves  but  little 
smell  behind,  and  does  not  soil  the  Imen. 

LOTION,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  L.  Asram- 
OBNSb  Prep.  I.  Alum  ^  ox. ;  water  1  pmt ;  dis- 
solve. 

II.  Muriate  of  iron,  or  blue  vitriol,  1  oz. ;  water 
ipint  Some  use  less  water.  The  last  is  used 
for  horses  and  cattle. 

LOTION,  CAMPHORATED.    Syn.  L.  Cam- 

raolATA.      L.     PUTMBI     DIACXTATIS     CAMPHOXATA. 

Prep.  1,'Juted  solution  of  diacetate  of  lead,  P.  L., 
lyig ;  spirit  of  camphor  3ij ;  mix,  and  shake  well. 
Kefrigemnt  and  anodyne,  employed  in  erysipela- 
tous inflammations,  bums,  contusions,  sprains,  ex- 
coriations, 6lc 

LOTION*  DISINFECTING.  L.  Disinfcc 
TAKs.  Li  Chloxinii.  Prep,  (Majendie.)  Li(|nor 
of  chloride  of  soda  f  ^ ;  water  )  pint 

II.  Chloride  of  lime  3iij ;  water  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve. Both  are  good  washes  for  foul  idcers,  the 
itch,  the  teeth,  to  sweeten  the  breath,  and  remove 
the  smell  of  tobacco  smoke,  and  for  various  similar 
purposes. 

LOTION,  EVAPORATING.  Syn.h.EviT. 
OEANs.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Sulphuric  ether,  rec- 
tified spirit  of  wine,  and  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonia,  of  each  f^iss;  rose  water  f  ^iiiss;  mix. 
Some  add  solution  of  diacetate  of  leaicl  (diluted) 
3vj.  Refrigerant,  if  allowed  to  evaporate  by  free 
exposoie ;  stimnlant,  if  the  evaporation  is  prevent- 
ed by  covering  the  part  with  the  band.  Useful  m 
nervous  headMsbe,  &>c 

LOTION  FOR  TENDBR.MOUTHED 
HORSES.  Prfp.  Powdered  ahun  or  borax  loz.; 
honey  i  lb. ;  mfuskm  of  roses  I  Ik  To  be  used 
with  a  syringe. 

LOTION^  FOR  GRJB ASE.  Prep.  1.  Sugar 
flf  lead  i  lb. ;  vmogar  ^  pint ;  water  l^  pints ; 
nix.— S.  Alum  6  os. ;  blue  vitriol  1  oi. ;  water  1 
^MTt^^.  Alum  loa,;  oil  of -vitriol  1  dc ;  water 


I  pint^--4.  Corrosive  suhliniafe  ^ 
salts  1  oz. ;  water  1  quart    The  first 
used  when  the  horses'  heels  are  inflanwii 
irritable;  the  last,  when  the  disehsigs  ■ 
fetid. 

LOTION    FOR   INFLABCMATORT 
MORS,  &c.    Prep.  (A.  T.  Thonwoo.)    SA{ 
monia  3j ;  rectified  spint  f  Jj ;  soft  water  f{v;] 
and  dissolve. 

LOTION   FOR  SWELLED  JOINTS,  i 
Prep.    (A.  T.  Thomson.)    Opinm  3ij; 
vinegar  f  Jvj ;  triturate  tiwetber.     To  aflaj  i 

LOTION  FOR  OPHTHALMIA-    Pref,i 
T.  Thomson.)    a.  Sulphate  of  zinc  and 
lead,  of  each  10  gis. ;  rose  and  elder-flower ' 
of  each  f  Jiij  ;  mix.    To  be  applied  either  i 
diluted  with  water,  after  local  bleeding^-4 
of  lead  9  grs. ;  distilled  vinegar  f  Siq  ; 
spirit  f3j  ;  rose  water  fjvss;  mix.    Used  in 
acute  stages. 

LOTION  FOR  GALLS,  &e.    Prep.  L 
egar  and  spirit  of  wine,  of  each  4  os. 
lead  ^  oz. ;  water  ^  pint ;  mix^ — 2.  Soap 
and  solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  equal 
3.  Sal  ammoniac  1  oz. ;  muriatic  acid  3  di; ; 
ter  1  pint    Used  by  farriers  for  saddle 
\7arbl6s. 

LOTION  FOR  MANGE.    Prep.  1. 
sive  sublimate  ^  oz. ;  spirits  of  salt  ^  oz. ; 
quart — 3.  Corrosive  subUmate  1  dr. ;  nl 
niac  1  oz. ;  water  1  pint — 3.  To  the  last  addi 
decoction  of  white  hellebore  J  pint  Used  fori 
in  horses,  cattie,  and  dogs,  when  sulphur 
fails. 

LOTION  FOR  STRAINS.  Sogar  sfld 
1  oz. ;  vine^  and  water,  of  each  i  pint;  m§ 
phorated  spuit  i  oz. ;  mix.    Used  by  fairioa 

LOTION,  GOWLAND'S.  Prep.  ~ 
bitter  abnonds  1  oz. ;  blanched  sweet 
oz. ;  beat  to  a  paste,  add  pure  water  1  piat, 
well,  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
it  into  a  botUe,  add  corrosive  sublimate  in . 
10  to  12  grs.,  dissolved  in  a  teaapoonful  or  two  4 
spirit  of  wine,  and  shake  weU.  Used  as  a  oshmI 
to  improve  the  complexion;  also  as  a  wish 4 
obstinate  eruptions.  For  the  latter  piiipose,i 
quantity  of  corrosive  subUmate  may  be  dookU 
but  the  weight  given  above  should  not  be  exoe4| 
when  the  lotion  is  intended  for  a  cwnf<ic  m 
beautifier  of  the  complexion,  it  is  employed  I 
wetting  the  skin  with  it,  either  by  means  of  i 
comer  of  a  napkin,  or  the  fingexs  dipped  inisi 
and  it  is  then  genUy  wiped  off  with  a  dry  eU 
(See  CoBiuTics,  and  Lotion  of  BicHLoaiosi 
MxacirxT.) 

LOTION,  MERCURIAL.  Prep.  L  (SU 
waek,  Black  lotion.  Lotto  mgriu  A^om  m 
eurwUo  nigreu  L,  kydrm-gyri  nigra,  MH 
pkagedmnic  lotion.  Aqwi  pUgedrnmeo  Mil 
1.  Calomel  3j ;  lime  water  1  pint ;  aiit  M 
shake  well.  These  are  the  usual  proportiaBii'4 
(Guy's  H.)  Calomel  3j ;  lime  water  §viij ;  l|| 
as  last  The  bottle  should  be  weU  abaken  \M 
the  lotion  is  applied.  Black  wash  is  a  iavorils^ 
plication  to  all  kinds  of  syphilitic  sorea. 

IL  {YeUow  waoh  or  lotinL  RU  do.  F^ 
gedanie  do.  Lotio  /om.  LoUo  or  mqoojM 
ged^niem.  L,  kydretrgyri  JUno.)  1.  Ccam 
snhliinate  in  powAer 3ss ;  Ubo  water  1  piat;  ^ 
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iihike  weU.  9.  (Gu^t  H.)  Comave  mb- 
ila  15  gra. ;  water  1  pint  As  last  It  ihould 
veil  diakea.  before  use.  A  common  appBca- 
,  to  fyphUitic  and  aorofoloAf  aoief. 
X)TION  OF  ALUM.  Smu  L.  Aumiini. 
yi  L  (St  B.  H.)  Alom  te ;  water  1  piiit ; 
pbe.    Aatringent    Used  for  aore  gnmsy  nip- 

L  Alom  and  white  Titriol,  of  each  3ij ;  vine- 

i^ ;  water  1  pint ;  mix,  and  dieBolve.     Used 

iUtblaine. 

lOTlON  OF  AMMONIA,    (ACETATE.) 

I.    L.    AjOfONIiB     ACBTATIf       •^''^P*      C^-    ^O 

pn  of  acetate  of  ammonia,  rectiuMl  spirit  of 
la,  and  water,  eqnal  parts.  Used  in  phlegmo- 
to  inflammation. 

bOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (MURIATE.) 
'^  L  Salib  ammoniaci.  L.  Auhomim  muriati& 
qk  I.  (Pereira.)  a.  Sal  ammoniac  |j  to  fij  ; 
tor  f^xij;  diasolve.  Spirit  of  wme  ffiv  is 
^imas  added.  Used  in  contosioBB,  ecchy* 
rii,  and  ciraocele,  when  the  skin  is  sound ;  in 
IMC  tamon  of  the  breast,  white  swellings, 
Mie  auctions  of  the  joints,  hydrooele,  clul- 
Ih,  dccj — h.  Sal  ammoniac  Zj  to  3iY ;  water  1 
IjdinotTe.  In  itch,  nlcers,  &c.,  and  as  an  in« 
llioo  and  eye-water. 

D>  (JuflUmond.)  Sal  ammoniac  ^  ;  spirit  of 
Inary  1  pint  As  above. 
tH  (St  B.  H.)  Sal  ammoniac  ^ ;  water 
1  nirit  of  wine,  of  each  1  pint  As  above. 
LOTION  OF  AMMONIA,  (OPIATED.) 
pa.  L  Ammonijb  opiata.  Prep,  (Dr.  Kirkland.) 
Mipoand  spirit  of  ammonia  fiiiss;  tincture  of 
In  Jbb  ;  water  Jiv ;  mix.  Anodyne  and 
Bolant 

LOTION  pF  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  L. 
faAOOMN  A  Prtp*  (Graefe.)  Extract  of  deadly 
l^ade  3j ;  diluted  solution  of  diaceUte  of 
id  (P.  L)  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Applied  to  ton^s, 
|1  glandaiar  enlargements. 
LOTION  OF  BORAX.  Syn,  L.  Boracic«. 
iff*  (Copland.)  Powdered  borax  3j ;  rose  and 
ttge-flower  waten,  of  each  f  iij  ;  dissolve.  A 
l^pant  and  effective  application  to  sore  gums, 
to  ainples,  excoriations,  &c.  * 

fLOTION  OF   BICHLORIDE    OF    MER- 

EKY.  Syn.  L.  HrDEARGTai  Bichlokidi.  L. 
BuiOTEi  MURiATia.  Pftp.  L  (P.  C.)  Cor- 
■re  lablimate  16  grs. ;  muriatic  acid  8  drops  ; 
iierfjzyj;mtx. 

IL  (St  B.  H.)  Concsive  sublunate  3}  gn. ; 
Mer  1  pint ;  srum  acacia  Jss ;  mix. 
IIL  {LoHo  hydrargyri  amygdalina,  St  B.  H.) 
^Kvonre  sublimate  10  grs.;  blanched  bitter  al- 
tadi  S ;  water  1  pint  All  the  above  are  used 
|<(Mlinate  eniptions.  This  resembles  Oowland'e 
Kn,  and  may  be  used  for  it  The  ingredients 
i  mixed  in  the  same  way. 
LOTION  OF  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
<>  PoTAMi  Ctanidl  Prep.  (Cazenave.)  Cy- 
^  of  potassium  9ss:  emulsion  of  bitter  al- 

f^  Iv) ;  dissolve*    (See  Lotion  ov  Prusbic 

m,) 

UmON  OP  ELDER.FLOWERa     Syn. 
i  Saxiucl    Prep.   (Ryan.)     Inflision  of  elder- 
l^n  1  pint ;   spirit  of  camphor  f  viij ;   mix. 
Mlient  and  anodyne. 
lOTlON  OF  GALLS.     Syn.     L.  Gall*. 


Pr^  (St  B.  H,)  BnuMd  galls  Sij ;  boUfaig 
water  1  pint ;  infuse  an  hour,  and  strain*  As- 
tringent An  exoeUent  application  to  sore  nip* 
pies,  or  to  strengthen  them  before  suckling 
spirit  of  wine  Jiy  may  be  advantagennsty  added., 
and  a  like  portiou  of  water  omitted. 

LOTION  OF  LIME.  Syn.  U  Gai/;is  sraur- 
uosA.  Prep.  (P.  G.)  Spint  of  wine  ^iv ;  Inie 
water  Jvi^ :  mix 

LOTION  OF  LEAD,  (AGETATE.)  Syn. 
Jm.  Plukbi  acktatis.  Prep.  (Gollier.)  Sugar  oi 
lead  3j  ;  pore  water,  or  rose  water  {viij  ;  dissolve. 
Astringent,  refirigerant  Applied  to  excoriations, 
burns,  sprains,  contusions,  &c.  (See  SoiiUrioN  ov 
DucBTATB  OF  Lead.) 

LOTION  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  L.  Mtrrha 
Prep.  (Dr.  Kirkland.)  Tincture  of  myrrh  and 
lime  water,  equal  parts ;  mix.  Applied  to  scor- 
butic nlcers  and  gams. 

LOTION  OF  MYRRH,  (COMPOUND.: 
Syn.  L.  Mtrbbjb  coMNttTA.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
Honey  of  roses  and  tincture  of  myxrb,  of  each  Sij ; 
lime  water  ^vm ;  mix.  As  last ;  also  Lsed  as  n 
dentifrice. 

LOTION  OF  PRUSSIG  AGID.    Syn.   L 
AciDi  HTDRocTANicL  Prep.  L  (Majendie.)  Med 
icinal  prussie  acid  3j  to  3iv ;  lettuce  water  f  ^xxxvj ; 
mix. 

II.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Medicmalpmssic  acid  and 
rectified  spirit,  of  each  f  Sij ;  distilled  water  f  Jviiss ; 
suffar  of  lead  16  gis. ;  mix. 

III.  (Sneider.)  Medicinal  prussie  acid  Siss ; 
rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  t^v};  mix. 
Lotions  of  prussie  acid  have  been  employed  to 
allay  pain  and  irritation  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  scaly  and  itchy  eruptions,  and 
in  cancer,  with  variable  success. 

LOTION  OF  OPIUM,  Syn.  L.  Owl  Prep. 
(St  B.  H.)  Opium  Siss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
triturate  and  strain.  Used  for  painful  and  irritable 
ulcexB. 

LOTION  OF  SOAP.  Syn.  Liauin  Soap.  L. 
Saponis.  L.  SAroNACEA.  P*"^*  (P*  L.  1746.) 
Liquor  of  carbonate  of  potash  5SB ;  olive  oil  Jiv  ; 
rose  water  Jxij  ;  mix,  and  agitate  welL  Emollient 
Ghiefly  used  as  a  cosmetic. 

LOTION  OF  SPIRIT,  (CAMPHORATED.) 
Syn.  L.  SnarruosA  oamniorata.  Prep.  (Ware.) 
Elder-flowers  ^ ;  camphor  Sss ;  rectified  qpirit 
|iv ;  macerate  34  hours,  then  press  out  the  liquor. 
Dtimulant  and  fragrant 

LOTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  COPPER. 
Syn.  L.  CcTPRi  suLPHATiSb  Prep.  Blue  vitriol  3j ; 
powdered  camphor  fj ;  boiling  water  2  quarts ;  in- 
fuse in  a  close  vessel  1  hour.  Forphagedsnic  ulcecsi 

LOTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  ZING.  Syn. 
L.  ZiNci.  L.  Zmoi  suiiTHATis.  Prep.  I.  (P.  G.) 
Sulphate  of  zinc  3ss ;  water  f  viij ;  dissolve.  A." 
tringent  Used  in  some  chronic  skin  diseases,  as 
a  wash  for  loose  flabby  granulations,  and  for 
ulcers  that  discharge  profusely,  &c. 

II.  (Gollier.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  3ij;  water  I 
pint ;  dissolve.  As  a  counter-irritant  m  pains  of 
the  joints,. periosteum,  old  sprains,  6lc 

LOTION,  RUBEFACIENT.  Syn.  L.  Rras- 
FAOiBNs.  L.  AirnMoifii  Potaskio-tartratis.  Prep. 
I.  (Pereira.)  Emetic  tartar  3j  ;  boiliiv  watar 
fiss ;  dissolve.  Employed  as  a  local  imtant  in* 
stead  of  the  ointmei  t 
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II.  (Sir  Wm.  Bltzaid.)  Emetic  tartar  90  grn. ; 
boiling  water  ^  ;  dinolte.  Uaed  to  cleanae  foul 
oleerB,  to  repre«  fangona  giowtfaa  and  warta,  in 
rinffworm,  ^. 

III.  (Ger.  H.)  Emetic  tartar  3j ;  water  1 
pint ;  tincture  of  camphor  $88 ;  mix.  All  the 
above  are  mbefacient  and  irritant  The'  last  one, 
diluted  with  twice  or  thrice  ita  weight  of  water,  is 
employed  as  a  coUyrium  in  chronic  ophthalmia, 
and  in  specks  on  the  comea. 

LOTION,  TAR.  Syn.  L.  Picm  uauiDJs. 
Prep.  (SaundeiB.)  Quicklime  $vj ;  water  f  Jxlviij ; 
slake,  add  tar  ^iv,  and  boil  to  one  half.  This 
liquid  consists  of  a  solution  of  pyrolignite  of  lime, 
and  pyrogenous  oil  and  resin.  It  may  be  ad* 
Tantageously  employed  in  various  chronic  skin 
diseases,  especially  those  affecting  the  heads  of 
children. 

LOZENGE.    Syn.    Tablbtte,  (Fr.)    Tao- 

CBISCUS,  {Lot)      In    PHAaMAOY  AND   CoNFECTION- 

AET,  a  small  round  tablet,  or  flattened  cylinder, 
chiefly  composed  of  sugar,  starch,  or  gum,  and 
employed  either  as  a  simple  demulcent  or  sweet- 
meat,  or  for  the  commodious  exhibition  of  certain 
medicines.  In  the  preparation  of  lozenges,^  the 
ingredients  are  first  mixed,  and  well  beaten  into  a 
stiff  paste,  which  is  next  rolled  out  to  a  proper 
thickness,  and  cut  into  pieces  of  the  desired  shape 
by  means  of  a  small  cylinder  or  punch  of  steel  or 
tm.  The  newly-formed  lozenges  are  then  dried 
by  placing  them  on  an  inverted  sieve  in  a  dry 
and  airy  situation,  and  frequently  turning  them, 
until  they  become  hard  and  brittle ;  observing 
carefully  to  preserve  them  from  the  dust  To 
prevent  the  mass  from  sticking  either  to  the 
fingers  or  utensils,  a  little  powdered  starch,  or  a 
very  little  olive  oil  scented  with  the  same  aro- 
matic as  that  contained  in  the  lozenges,  may  be 
used.  Mucilage  of  gum  arable,  or  gum  tragacanth, 
or  the  strained  white  of  eggs,  are  the  substances 
usually  employed  to  make  the  pulverulent  materials 
adhere  together.  All  the  ingredients  should  be  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powder  before  mixing. 

Lozenges  made  by  melting  one  half  of  the 
sugar  in  a  brass  or  iron  pan,  lipped  to  the  right, 
with  a  little  flavored  water,  then  adding  the  other 
half  of  the  powdered  sugar,  previously  warmed, 
and  dragging  small  portions  of  the  grouty  mass 
out  by  a  wire,  so  as  to  fall  on  a  stone  or  metal 
slab  or  plate,  rubbed  with  a  little  powdered  starch 
or  sweet  oil,  are  called  **  dropt'*  by  the  con- 
fectioners, and  "  pMtillet^  (pastiUi)  by  the  French. 
(See  Daon,  Confbotionaet.^ 

Ambergris  is  the  most  suitable  perfume  for  lozen- 
ges and  tablettes  for  the  mouth. 

LOZENGES,  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Morsvu 
Stibii  Kunkbui.  Trochisci  Aiirriiioiiii.  Prep, 
(P.  Cod.)  Prepared  sulphuret  of  antimony  and 
powdered  caMamom  seeds,  of  each  ^ ;  blanched 
ahnonds  $ij  ;  powdered  white  sugar  ^xiij ;  powder- 
ed cinnamon  3iv^  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s.; 
mix  as  above,  and  divide  into  lozenges  of  15  grs. 
each.  One  of  the  best  modes  of  exhibiting  sul- 
phuret of  antimony  as  an  alterative. 

LOZENGES,  BARK.  Syn.  Teo.  Cinchonjb. 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  cinchona  Jij ;  do.  cin- 
namon 3ij ;  do.  white  sugar  Jxlv ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  a. ;  mix  as  above,  and  divide  into  16 
gr«  lozenges*    Tonic 


LOZENGES,  BISMUTH.  Syn,  Tm^B^ 
THL  Prep  (Trousseau.)  Trisnitiate  of  bM 
3ij ;  white  sugar  Jiiss ;  mucilage  to  mix.  F«  j 
k>zenges.  Tonic  and  antispasmodic.  1  to3,iMi|| 

2  or  3  times  daily,  in  dyspepsia,  &c 
LOZENGES,  BORAX.   Syn.   Tio.  Boufl 

Powdered  borax  f  ss ;  d&  white  sugar  J) ;  mueli 
of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.     For  w  lozenna 

LOZENGES,  CALOMEL.  Syn,  Tml  Cm 
M ELANos.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Calomel  3j ;  posrioi 
sugar  3xj  ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  oiii ;  ii| 
into  12  gr.  lozenges.  Alterative.  A  ainipis  ^ 
of  introducing  mercury  into  the  syiAem.  Do^ 
their  use,  salt  food  sjnd  add  liquon  ihosU  h 
avoided. 

LOZENGES,  CATECHU.  Syn.  TmlCiv 
CBu.  Prep.  I.  (7Vo.  de  terra  Jafomeff.l 
1744.)  Powdered  catechu  Jij ;  do.tnigaeiiitIi}i 
da  white  sugar  Jxij ;  rose  water  to  mix. 

IL  {Tro.  Catechu  et  Magnesia  P.  Cod.)  Xj 
nesia  Jij ;  powdered  catechu  ^ ;  do.  sngir  Jq 
mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth  made  with  dmnai 
water,  q.  &  to  mix. 

III.  {Cachou  Lozenges.) — a.  Powdered cato^ 

3  oz. ;  sugar  12  oz. ;  mucilaee  of  gum  tnpcnt 
to  mix. — 6.  {Caelum  d  vAmhre  grie.)  T«  th 
last  add  ambergris  8  grs.,  or  a  Boffieieat  ^na&q 
of  the  essence  or  tincture. — c  (Caekou  Jfufie^ 
The  same,  with  musk  8  grs. ;  or  esseoce  f.ir-d 
{Cachou  a  lafiew  d^ Oranges.)  The  woe,  litl 
essence  of  neroli  8  drops. — e.  {Caehou  a  le  Act] 
The  same,  with  otto  of  roses  6  dropa— /  {Cttim 
a  la  Violette.)  The  same,  with  poinlend<di 
root  (best)  i  oz. ;  or  esBence  of  violets  1  ok)-^< 
{Cachou  a  la  reglisee.)  Catechu  2  ol;  piiR» 
tract  of  liquorice  1  oz. ;  sugar  10  oz.;  motjipd 
tragacanth  to  mix. — k.  (uachou  d^la  Cnik) 
Catechu  3  oz. ;  powdered  cinnamon  i  ol;  h^ 
1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mixwi.  {Cedim 
Aromatique.  Cachou  Aramatiee.)  Povden^ 
catechu  3  oz. ;  oil  of  cinnamon  15  dropi;  <d  d 
cloves  2  drops ;  essence  of  ambergris  ^  dr.;  pet' 
dered  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  mi 
with  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  q.  a  tonuL 

Remarke.  All  the  above  are  taken  ia  dianbsa 
in  relaxation  of  the  uvula,  in  irritation  of  lk 
larynx,  and  as  cosmetics  to  fasten  the  teet^*a 
disguise  a  stinking  breath.  The  one  cootaiiii| 
magnesia  (No.  II.)  b  also  sucked  in  dyqwpaaia 
heartburn. 

LOZENGES,  CAYENNE.  Syn.  TtaCtf 
sicL  Prep.  I.  Powdered  sngar  1  lb. ;  oiaciltge^ 
tragacanth  q.  s.  to  mix ;  add  essence,  tisctoni* 
vinegar  of  cayenne,  or  a  little  soluble  eayom 
pepper  dissolved  in  water  to  flavor. 

IL  i^Lcidulated.)  To  the  last  add  taitaiiciei 
i  oz.  Both  are  used  in  dyspepsia,  and  to  pnask 
digestion  and  create  an  appetite. 

LOZENGES,  CHALK.  Syn.  Hkawibii 
Loz SNOBS.  Tao.  Cebtjb.  Taa  Caediaiaicl  Pnf 
(P.  £.)  Powdered  prepared  chalk  ^iv;  do.  |« 
arable  ^ ;  do.  nutmeg  3j ;  do.  white  sa^  W* 
beat  to  a  mass  with  water  (rose  or  orange  flovw 
and  cut  into  lozenges.  Antacid,  absorbestt  >■ 
astringent  3  or  4  sucked  ad  libitum  in  faearthiA 
dyspepsia,  diarrbcea,  acidity  of  the  stomadtiM 
bowels,  dtc    A  simple  and  excellent  remedy* 

LOZENGES,  CHARCOAL.  Syn.  TiaO 
BONja.    Prep.  L  (P.  Cod.)  Finely  powdered  ^ 
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ipd  cbarooal  {iy  ;  do»  white  sugar  Jxij ;  macilage 
I  mix.  Have  been  given  with  advantage  in  diar- 
IBft,  ebolera,  and  dyspepeia. 

IL  (7Vo.  Carbonis  cum  CHocolata.  M.  Cheval- 
tf.)  Charcoal  hb  above,  and  white  ragar,  of  each 
j;  chocolate  Jiij ;  vnucUage  of  gum  tragacanth  to 
iCb    Nutritious. 

LOZENGES  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  IIME. 
tpL  '^to.  CuLciB  cHLoaiDi.  Taa  Calcip  chlo- 
tUiM.  Frep,  Chloride  of  lime,  dry  and  in  fine 
nrder,  \  oz. ;  white  sugar  }  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tra- 
peanth  to  mix.  Used  to  sweeten  the  breath  and 
rbiten  the  teeth.    They  will  not  keep  long. 

LOZENGES,  CHING'S.  Prep,  I.  (Yellow.) 
\aSmn  ^  oi. ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  infuse,  strain, 
M  calomel  1  lb. ;  powdered  white  sugar  38  lbs. ; 
lix  well,  then  make  a  mass  with  tragacanth  ma- 
ilige,  and  divide  into  7000  lozenges.  *«*  Too 
Bnch  care  cannot  be  taken  to  thoroughly  incor- 
ante  the  ingredienti,  so  that  the  calomel  may  be 
qnally  difiosed  through  the  mass.  Dose.  1  to  6 
irer  night,  as  a  vermifuge,  followed  by  an  equal 
nmber  of  the  brown  lozenges  (see  below)  next 
Dorning,  fasting.  Each  lozenge  contains  1  gr.  of 
MlomeL 

n.  {Brown.)  Calomel  7  oz. ;  resinous  extract 
ifjalap  3}  lbs. ;  white  sugar  10  lbs. ;  mix  as  last, 
lith  mucUage  of  tragacanth,  and  divide  into  6125 
taienges.    Each  lozenge  contains  i  gr.  of  calomel. 

LOZENGES,  CINNAMON.  Syn.  Tao.  cin- 
uiioKL  Prep.  I.  Finely  powdered  cinnamon  4 
B. ;  do.  sugar  12  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth 
tomii. 

Q.  Finely  powdered  lump  sugar  7  lbs. ;  oil  of 
Binnamon  (cassia)  }  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  traga- 
Buith  q.  a  Stomachic.  Cassia  lozenges  are  made 
h  the  tame  way. 

LOZENGES,  CITRATE  OF  IRON.  Syn. 
IW  FiRRi  crrRATis.  Prev,  (Beral.)  Ammonio- 
Htiata  of  iron  3j ;  water  jas ;  dissolve,  add  sugar 
{iIb  ;  evaporate  to  dryness,  powder,  make  a  mass 
vith  macilage  q.  a,  and  divule  into  15-gr.  lozen- 
pa   Tonic. 

LOZENGES,  CLOVE.  Syn.  Tao.  Carto. 
KILLL  Prep,  I.  Powdered  cloves  2  oz. ;  sugar 
I  Ik. ;  macilage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  mix.  Divide 
bto  150  lozenges. 

IL  Powdered  white  sugar  7  lbs. ;  do.  gum  tra- 
pcanth  2  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  oz. ;  mix  with  rose 
vater.  Stomachic.  Botli  are  used  as  restoratives 
tfter  &tigue,  added  to  chocolate  to  improve  its  fla- 
nt  or  render  it  stomachic,  and  sucked  to  sweeten 
the  breath. 

LOZENGES,  COPAIBA.  Syn.  Tao.  Co- 
Piiub  prep.  Lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  co- 
puba  1  oz. ;  oil  of  peppermint  20  drops  {  mix  with 
UBcilage. 

LOZENGES,  COUGH.  Syn.  Taa  Akti- 
OATAUHALBS.  Tablbtteb  db  TRONcmif.  Prep, 
if'  Cod.)  Powdered  gum  arable  Jviij ;  oil  of  ani- 
Med  6  drops  ;  extract  of  opium  12  grs. ;  Kerme's 
nuieral  3j ;  pure  extract  of  liquorice  §ij ;  white 
■gar  Jxxxij ;  mix  with  water,  and  divide  into  small 
Ittenges. 

I/)ZENGES,  CROTON  OIL.  Syn.  Taa 
CiOTONia  Prep.  (Sonbeiran.)  Croton  oil  5  drops ; 
powdered  starch  3j  ;  do.  white  sugar  3j ;  choco- 
^  3ij ;  mix  and  divide  mto  30  lozenges ;  5  oir 
Bon  generally  prove  cathartic. 


LOZENGES,  EMETIC.  Syn.  Tao.  Enmiii 
BMBTJCi.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Impure  or  oolorad 
emetina  32  gis. ;  or  pure  emetina  8  grs. ;  white 
sugu  Jij ;  mucila^  to  mix ;  divide  into  64  loa« 
enges,  1  for  a  child,  and  4  for  an  adult,  as  an 
emetic. 

LOZENGES,  GINGER.  Svn.  Taa  Zmoi- 
•aais.  Prep.  I.  Finely  powdered  Jamaica  ginger 
1  oz. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
to  mix. 

II.  (Soubeiran.)  Powdered  ginger  ^ ;  white 
sugar  f  vij  ;  mucilage  to  mix ;  divide  into  IS-sr. 
lozenges.  Both  the  above  are  stomachic.  Uselnl 
in  flatulency  and  dyspepsia,  and  ^  ^reate  an  ap- 
petite. 

LOZENGES,  GOLD.  Syn.  Taa  Aurl  Tao. 
SoDii  ▲uao-cm.OBioi.  Prep.  (Chrestien.)  Soda 
muriate  of  gold  4  grs. ;  white  sugar  ^  ;  mucilaffe 
of  tragacanth  to  mix.  For  60  lozenges.  In 
scrofula,  cancer,  &c.,  1,  or  at  most  2  lozenges  for 
a  dose. 

LOZENGES,  GUM.  Syn.  Tao.  Acacui, 
(P.  E.)  Tao.  GuMMOsi.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered 
gum  arable  f iv ;  da  starch  ^ ;  do.  white  sugar 
lb.  j  ;  mix  with  rose  water,  and  divide  into  lozen- 
gcs.  The  Paris  Codex  substitutes  orange  flower 
for  rose  water.  Pectoral ;  demulcent  Useful  to 
allay  tickling  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  GUM  TRAGACANTH.  Syn, 
Tao.  GuMMi  Tkaqaqahtbm.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744) 
Sugar  lb.  j ;  compound  tragacanth  powder  Jiij ;  rose 
water  Jiv  ;  mix.     Similar  to  the  last. 

LOZENGES,  HEARTBURN.  Syn.  Tablit- 

TES  CABDIAIAIIB.    See  LOZENQES,  ChAUL  AND  MaQ- 
NBSIA. 

LOZENGES,  ICELAND  MOSS.  Svfu  Taa 
LicHENia  Prep.  Iceland  moss  gelatin,  dried  and 
powdered,  Jij  ;  sugar  ^iv ;  gum  acacia  Siss  ;  water 
q.  a  to  mix.     Resemble  gum  lozenges. 

LOZENGES,  INDIAN  HEMP.  Syn.  Taa 
CANNABia  Prep.  (M.  Ebriard.)  Extract  of  In- 
dian hemp  12  grs. ;  sugar  Jiij  ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
canth to  mix ;  divide  into  144  lozengea  (See  Ex- 
TBACT  OF  Indian  Hemp.) 

LOZENGES,  IPECACUANHA.  Prep.  I. 
{Tro.  loecacuanhte,  P.  Cod.)  Powdered  ipecacn- 
anha  f} ;  white  sugar  lb.  iv. ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  to  mix ;  divide  it  into  12-gr.  lozenges. 
Each  lozenge  contains  i  gr.  of  ipecacuaidia. 
Produces,  if  properly  made,  19^  lozenges. 

II.  (T.  Ipecac,  cum  ehocolata,  P.  Cod.)  Choc- 
olate (k  la  vanille)  Jxij ;  liquefy  by  a  gentle  heat, 
add  powdered  ipecacuanha  5j  >  mix  perfectly,  and 
form  it  into  12-gr.  lozenges,  while  warm.  Both 
the  above  are  pectoral  and  expectorant,  and  useful 
to  allay  tickling  coughs,  hoaraeness,  Slc. 

LOZENGES,  KERMES.  S^n.  Tao.  Ksa- 
METia  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Kermes  mineral  3ij ;  pow* 
dered  white  sugar  ^x  7ij  ;  do.  gum  acacia  |j ;  or< 
ange-flower  water  f  ^j ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12-gr 
lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  one-sixth  of  a 
gr.  of  Kermes  mineral  Diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant 

LOZENGES,  LACTATE  OF  IRON.  Syn. 
Tao.  Fsaai  LACTATia  Prep.  (M.  Cap.)  Lactate 
of  iron  Sss ;  white  sugar  3yj ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tragacanth  q.  a ;  mix*  and  divide  into  30  lozenges. 
Tonic.  Useful  in  debility  accompanied  with  • 
diseased  state  of  the  organs  of  digestion. 
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LOZENGES,  LACnC  ACID.  StytL  Tro. 
AciDT  Lactici.  Prep.^  (Majendie.)  Lactie  acid 
3ij ;  powdered  sugar  fj ;  oil  <rf'  vanilla  4  dnpa,  (or 
eesence  Zbb  ;)  mucila^fe  of  tragacanth  q.  sl  ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  Ssb  lozengm.    (See  Lactic  Acid.) 

LOZENGES,  LACTUCARIUM.  Syn.  Tsuq. 
Lactuca&ii,  (P.  E.)  Prepared  with  lactucariom 
in  the  same  maimer  as  the  opimn  lozenges,  P.  E. 
Each  of  these  lozenges  contains  one-sixth  to  one- 
seventh  of  a  grain  of  lactncaiiuuL  Anodyne. 
Used  to  allay  tickUng  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  LEMON.  Syn.  Tro.  Limonis. 
Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Essence  of  lemon  3j ;  white 
sugar  f  xij ;  make  them  into  drops,  (pastQIee,)  as 
before  directed,  or  into  lozenges  with  mucilage  of 
gum  tragacanth. 

II.  Acidulated,  a.  (7Vo.  Aeidi  Citri,  P.  Cod.) 
Citric  acid  3iij ;  white  sugar  Jxvj ;  essence  of  lem- 
on 16  drops ;  mucilage  of  tl'agacanth  q.  s, ;  mix, 
and  divide  mto  12-gr.  lozenges,  b.  (Tro.  Acidi 
Tartarici,  P.  E.)  Tartaric  acid  3ij ;  white  sugar 
Jviij;  essence  of  lemon  10  drops;  mucilage  to 
mix.  The  last  two  may  be  made  into  drops  in- 
stead of  lozenges,  when  they  will  form  *  addula- 
Ud  lemon  drops'  Lemon  lozenges  and  drops  are 
agreeable  sweetmeats,  and  those  that  are  acidu- 
IflSed,  very  useful  to  promote  expectoration,  (*<  cut 
the  phlegm"  as  it  is  commonly  called,)  in  coughs, 

LOZENGES,  LIQUORICE.  Syn.  Black 
LozENOEs.  Tro.  Glyctrrhizjb,  (V.  E.)  Tro. 
Gltctrru.  Glabilb.  Tro.  Bechici  PfiGRL  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Extract  of  liquorice  and  gum  acacia,  of 
each,  ^v};  white  sugar  lb.j;  dissolve  in  water, 
evaporate  to  a  paste,  and  form  into  lozenges. 
Pectoral ;  demulcent.  Useful  to  allay  tickling 
coughs,  and  remove  hoarseness. 

LOZENGES,  MAGNESIA.  Syn,  Tro. 
MAGNEBiiB,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Carbonate  of  magne- 
sia Jvj ;  powdered  white  sugar  Jiij  ;  oil  of  nutmeg 
20  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix.  Useful 
in'  heartburn  and  indigestion.  The  confectioners 
generally  omit  the  nutmeg,  and  use  only  half  the 
above  quantity  of  magnesia,  and  make  their  mu- 
cilage with  rose  or  orange -flower  water.  It  is 
also  an  improvement  to  use  calcined  magnesia, 
which  is  about  twice  as  strong  as  the  carl^ate, 
and  consequently  less  need  be  employed. 

LOZENGES,  MANNA.  Syn.  Tro.  Manna 
Prep.  (Van  Mons.)*  Powdered  tragacanth  3j  ;  do. 
white  sugar  ^xij ;  manna  Jiij ;  orange-flower  wa- 
ter to 'mix. 

LOZENGES,  MARSHM ALLOW.  Syn. 
Tablbttes  de  Guimauve.  Tko.  Althjejs.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Powdered  marshmallow  root  ^ij ;  do. 
sugar  Jxiv;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  made  with 
orange-flower  water  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
lozenges.  Demulcent  and  expectorant.  Useful  to 
allay  the  irritation  in  cough,  &c. 

LOZENGES,  MORPHIA.  Syn.  Tro.  Mor- 
phias Prep.  (P.  E.)  Muriate  of  morphia  3j ; 
tuicture  of  tolu  f  Jss ;  powdered  white  sugar  f  xxv ; 
dissolve  the  muriate  in  a  little  warm  water,  mix  it 
with  the  tincture  and  the  sugar,  make  a  mass 
with  mucilage  of  gum  tragacanth,  and  divide  into 
15-gr.  lozenges,  each  of  which  will  contain  about 
Mie-fortieth  of  a  grain  of  muriate  of  morphia. 
Uned  as  opium  lozenges,  but  are  pleasanter.  The 
uioiphia  lozenges  of  the  shops  generally  contain 


one  twenty-fourth  of  a  gr.  of  muiata  of 

(Pereira.)  

LOZENGES,  MORPHIA    AM)  IPECAC- 
UANHA    Syn.  Tro.  Mortiilb 

Prep   (P.  E.)  To  the  lasft,  add  i| 


HA 

3j;   each 'lozenge  contains  about  one«fortiedi 
a  gr.  of  muriate  of  moiphia,,  and  one-thiiteefltt 
of  a  gr.  of  ipecacuanha.    Very  uaefiil  to  ^lij 
tickling  coughs.        

LOZENGES,  NITRE.  Smu  Trol  Hiwt 
Tro.  e  Nitro,  (P.  E.  1783.)  Prep.  Nitro  ^ 
white  sugar  Jix  ;  mucilage  of  tragacantix  to  mix 
Diuretic  Commonly  sucked  without  swaUowmg^ 
to  remove  incipient  sore  throat 

LOZENGES,  NUTMEG.  Syn.  Taa  Mt- 
RisncA.    As  Cinnamon  Lozenobsl 

LOZENGES,  OPIUM,  i^it.  Tmo.  Qpil 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Opium  (strained)  3lj  ;  linctnre  sf 
tolu  Jas ;  trituiEte  together,  add  powdered  sagar 
Jvj  ;  extract  of  Itr  uorice  (soft)  and  powdered  gum 
acacia,  of  each,  fv ;  mix,  and  divide  into  lu-gr. 
lozenges ;  each  of  which  will  contain  one-oizth  cr 
one-seventh  of  a  gr.  of  opium.  Used  to  allaj 
tickling  cough,  and  irritation  of  the  fRUces. 

LOZENGES,    ORANGE.     Syn.   Tro.  As- 
rantil    Prep.  I.  As  lemon  lozengea, 
eosence  of  orange  for  essence  of  lemon. 

II.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  sugar  lb.  j  ;  neraG  ^ ; 
orange-flower  water  q.  s.;  make  it  into  drs^ 
(pastilli,)  or  omit  the  water  and  make  it  ints 
lozenges  with  mucilage  of  tragacanth  made  wA 
orange-flowiKr  water.    Very  agreeable. 

LOZENGES,    ORRIS.     Syn.    Tro.   Unim 
Prep.  Powdered  orris  1  oz. ;  powdered  sogar  1  Ibu 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix.     Used  to  peiftnac 
the  breath. 

LOZENGES,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  Taa  Ptoo- 
torales.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Grunn.)  Powdered  aqnik 
4  parts ;  do.  ipecacuanha  18  parts ;  extract  af  let- 
tuce 8  parts ;  manna  125  parts;  sugar  350  parts; 
mucilage  of  tragacanth  to  mix. 

II.  (Majendie.)  Pure  emetine  8  gn.,  or  impvn 
do.  32  grs. ;  powdered  sugar  ^y  ;  mucilage  (}.>•; 
mix,  and  divide  into  256  lozenges. 

III.  {Yellow.  Tro.  Bechici  FlatfL)  POwdeied 
orris  root  3vj  ;  starch  Siv ;  liquorice  powder  3fij ; 
safl[ron  3ij ;  sugar  Jviij ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
to  mix.  Each  of  the  above  is  used  in  coogfas, 
&c. 

LOZENGES,  PEPPERMINT.  Sjm  Tna 
Mentha  PiPEarr^  Prep.  I.  {Best.)  Lamp  su- 
gar, in  fine  powder,  14  lbs. ;  Mitcham  oil  of  pep- 
permint (best)  1  oz. ;  mucilage  of  gum  tragacantk 
to  mix.    Very  fine. 

II.  (fid  Quality.)  Sugar  12  lbs. ;  starek  2  Ifas. ; 
oil  of  peppermint  |  oz. ;  mucilage  to  mix. 

IIL  (3d  Quality.)  Sugar  7  lbs.;  povderad 
starch  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  peppermint  ^  oz. ;  mucilage 
to  mix. 

IV.  (Comnum.)  Sugar  8  lbs. ;  starch  4  lbs. ; 
plaster  of  Paris  2  lbs. ;  <mI  of  peppermint  to  flavor; 
mix. 

V  (TVoehisci  mentka  piperitte,  P.  Cod.)  Pow- 
deri'i  sugar  Jxvj  ;  oil  of  peppermint  3j  ;  mix,  and 
divicd  into  l2-gr.  lozenges.  *rhe  peppermint  drsps 
(pastilles)  of  the  French  PharmacopcBia  are  made 
with  sugar  f  xtj  ;  oil  of  peppermint  3j  ;  and  pep- 
permint water  q.  s. 

Remarks.   The  beet  peppermint  kneofet  tit 
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made  of  the  very  Jinett  dotMe  refined  eugw, 
and  of  BnfflM  oil  of  peppormint,  careftilly  mixed 
vp  with  yery  dean  mucilaffe.  The  commoner 
qoalitioi  are  made  by  employmg  inferior  lump  sn- 
gtr  and  foreign  oil  of  peppermint,  or  what  ■  bet- 
tar,  Bngliah  oO  of  peppermint,  but  in  a  lees  pro* 
portion  than  fbr  the  better  eorta.  The  addition  of 
a  ^ery  nnaU  quantity  of  Mae  amalts,  reduced  to 
an  impalpable  powder,  is  commonly  made  to  the 
ngtiT,  to  increase  its  whiteness.  Traneparent 
fefpermint  loxengee  are  made  from  the  same 
materials  as  the  opaque  ones,  but  the  sugar  is  not 
redaced  to  quite  so  fine  a  powder,  and  the  cake  is 
ToUed  thinner  before  cutting  it  A  little  oH  of 
thnoods  or  olives  is  also  occasionally  mixed  with 
the  mgredients,  to  promote  the  transparency,  but 
tmds  to  render  the  lozenges  less  white.  Pepper- 
vuBt  lozenges  and  drops  are  useful  in  flatulency. 
LOZENGES,   PONTBFRACT.     (See  Ex- 

ntiCT  or  Liquorice.)   

LOZENGES,  POPPY.  8yru  Tiio.  Pafate- 
UL  JPrep.  Extract  of  poppies  3  oz. ;  sugar  15 
OL ;  powdered  gum  tragacanth  3  oz. ;  rose  water 
to  mix.    Used  in  coughs. 

LOZENGES,  QUININE.  Syn.  Tro.  Qm- 
HLB  BULPHATHL  pTcp.  (Souboiran.)  Sulphate  of 
qninine  32  grs.  ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mucilage  of 
nm  tnkgacanth  q.  s. ;  divide  into  15-gr.  lozenges. 
Tonic,  febrifhge,  and  stomachic. 

LOZENGES,  RHUBARa  Syn.  Tao.  Rhei. 
Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered  rhubarb  ^ ;  do.  sugar 
{xj ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  di- 
vide into  12-gr.  lozenges.  Stomachic  and  laxa- 
tire.  Sucked  before  dinner  they  excite  the  appe- 
tite. 

LOZENGES,  ROSE.  Syn.  Tao.  Rosa  Prep. 
L  (P.  L.  1746.)  Powdered  red  rose  leaves  £ ;  su- 
gv  ib.  j ;  mix  with  weak  mucilage. 

II  {Pate  de  roee  lozengee.  Pati-roea  lozenget.) 
Sogar  2  lbs. ;  otto  of  roses  10  drops ;  mix  with 
mndiage.  Very  fine.  Some  add  starch  4  oz., 
rolBtitute  oil  of  rhodium  for  otto  of  roses,  and  use 
mocilage  made  with  rose  water.  If  wanted  red, 
make  the  mucilage  with  an  infusion  pf  cochineal, 
oried  rose  leaves. 

LOZENGRS,  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Tao,  Caoci. 
Powdered  hay  saffW>u  1  oz. ;  do.  white  sugar  1  lb. ; 
nncHage  of  gum  tragacanth  to  nix.  Anodyne, 
poetoral,  and  emmenagogue. 

LOZENGES,  SODA.  Syn.  Tro.  Sodjb  bi- 
casoNATiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Bicarbonate  of  soda 
fi ;  powdered  sugar  5iij ;  do.  gum  arabio  fss ;  mix 
with  mucilage.  Antacid.  Useful  in  heartburn, 
&c    (See  Chalk  Lozbnoks.) 

n.  {Paetillee  de  Vichy,  P.  Cod)  Bicarbonate 
of  nda  Jj ;  powdered  sugar  f  xix  ;  mucilage  of  gum 
tngacantK  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  !»)-gr.  loz- 
•nns. 

U)ZENGES,  SPONGE.  Syn.  Tro.  Sponoia 
Tio.  SroKGiiB  osTiB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Powdered 
bunt  sponge  §iv ;  sugar  Jxij ;  mucilage  of  traga- 
^th  q.  a ;  mix,  and  divide  into  12-gr.  lozenges. 
Taken  in  scrofula,  &c. 

LOZENGES,  STARCH.  Syn.  Tao.  Aiivu. 
Tio.  Btcnici  ALII.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Pow- 
Jffod  starch  J[iBB ;  do.  liquorice  3vj ;  do.  orris  root 
wT ;  da  sugar  Ib.  iss ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  to 
Mix.    Demulcent 

I/>ZENGES,  STEEL.     Syn.  Taa  Ferrl 
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Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Ffaiely  powdered  iron  filings 
^;  do.  sugar  Jx ;  do.  cinnamon  3ij ;  mucilage  of 
tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into  480  lozen- 
ges.   Tonic. 

11.  {Aromatic.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3iij ;  sugar 
JxTJ  ;  tincture  of  cantharidis  ^ ;  essence  of  orange 
30  drops ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and 
divide  into  280  lozenees. 

LOZENGES,  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Tro.  Sul- 
Fm7Ris.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Sulphur  (pure  precipi- 
tated) f  ij ;  sugar  Jxvj ;  mucilage  of  tragacanth 
made  with  rose  water  to  mix.  Usefhl  in  piles  and 
some  skm  diseasesL 

LOZENGES,  TOLU.  Syn.  Tro.  Tolutanl 
Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Dissolve  balsam  of  tohi  ^,  in  rec- 
tified spirit  ^;  odd  water  ^ij;  mix  and  filter; 
make  a  mucilage  with  the  filtered  liquid,  and  gum 
tragacanth  3iv ;  add  sugar  Jxvj ;  make  a  paste 
and  cut  it  into  hnengea.  Pectoral.  The  confec- 
tioners usually  employ  only  half  the  above  propor- 
tion of  balsam  of  tolu. 

LOZENGES,  VANILLA.  Syn.  Tro.  Vanil- 
LM.  Pren.  (Gnibourt)  Sugar  ^ij  ;  vanilla  Jj ; 
mix,  powaer  together,  and  make  it  up  with  muci- 
lage of  gum  tragacanth.  Odorous ;  stomachic. 
Ueed  to  sweeten  the  breath,  to  flavor  choco- 
late, &/C. 

LOZENGES,  VIOLET.  Syn.  Tro.  Viola 
(See  Lozenors,  Orris.) 

LOZENGES,  ZINC.  Syn.  Tro.  Zinci.  Prep. 
Sulphate  of  zinc  3iv ;  powdered  sugar  lb.  ij  ;  mu- 
cilage of  tragaoanth  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  divide  into 
12-gr.  lozenges.    Tonic,  and  in  quantity  emetic. 

LUPININ.  A  gummy  substance,  obtained  by 
M.  Cassola  from  lupines. 

LUPULINE.  Syn.  Lutulitk.  The  aromatic 
bitter  principle  of  hops,  (humnlus  lupulus.)  It  may 
be  obtained  by  treating  the  aqueous  extract  of  the 
yellow  powder,  or  lupulinic  grains  of  the  strobiles, 
along  with  a  little  lime,  with  alcohol,  evaporating 
the  nltered  tincture  to  dri^uess,  redissolving  in  wa- 
ter, filtering,  again  evapoK.ting  to  dryness,  and  di- 
gesting in  ether.  It  is  a  yellowish-white,  bitter, 
uncrystaliizable  substance,  soluble  in  20  parts  of 
water,  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
ether.  The  yellow  powder  above  alluded  to  is 
also,  though  improperiy,  called  lupulm. 

LUCIFERS.  Matches  tipped  with  a  mixture 
of  sulphuret  of  antimony  and  chlorate  of  potash, 
(both  in  fine  powder,)  made  Into  a  paste  with  a 
solution  of  gum.  They  are  inflamed  by  friction 
against  a  piece  of  emery,  sand,  or  glass  paper. 
(See  Chloratr  MATOHfis  and  Conorevb.) 

LUTE.  Syn.  Lur,  {Pr.)  Krm ;  Bcschlaob, 
{Ger.)  LuTUJf ;  Ccmsntum,  {Lat.)  A  composi- 
tion employed  to  secure  the  joints  of  chemical  ves- 
seb,  or  as  a  covering  to  protect  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fii^  For  the  joints  of  veeeele,  as 
etilU,  dec.,  not  exposed  to  a  heat  much  higher 
than  212^  F.,  linseed  meal,  either  alone  or  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  whiting,  and  made  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  water,  may  be  employed.  Ground 
almond  cake,  from  which  th*  oil  has  been  pressed, 
may  also  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  For  the 
joints  of  small  vessels,  as  tubes,  dec.,  especially 
of  glass  or  earthenware,  small  rings  of  Indian  rulK 
her  slipped  over  and  tied   above  and  below  the 

I  joint,  are  very  convenient  substitutes  for  lutes,  and 
have  the  advantage  of  laatmg  a  long  time,  tad 
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bearing  uninjured  the  heat  at  which  oil  of  Titrid 
boib.  For  joining  crucibUs  to  be  exposed  to  a 
•trong  heat,  a  mixture  of  fine  clay  and  ground 
hrickfl,  mixed  up  with  water,  or  preferably  with  a 
aoltttion  of  borax,  answen  well  for  moat  puiposes. 
Am  a  coating  for  vesaeU,  to  preaefve  them  from  in- 
jucy  from  exposure  to  the  fire,  nothing  is  better 
than  a  mixture  of  ordinary  pipeclay  and  horse 
dung,  made  into  a  paste  with  water.  This  compo- 
sition is  used  by  the  pipe-makers,  and  will  stand 
unharmed  the  extremest  heat  of  their  kiln  for  24 
houn.    It  is  applied  by  spreading  it  on  paper. 

LUTEOLINE.  This  name  has  been  given  to 
a  yellow  coloring  matter,  discovered  by  Chevreul 
in  weld.     It  is  crystalline  and  volatile. 

MACARONL  This  only  difien  from  vermi- 
celli in  the  size  of  the  pipes,  which  are  about  as 
large  as  a  goose  quill.  A  pleasant  dish  may  be 
miSe  by  boiling  macaroni  in  water  until  soft, 
either  with  or  without  salt,  draining  off  the  water, 
and  then  stewing  it  with  a  little  butter,  cream,  and 
grated  cheese,  adding  spice  to  palate.  It  may  be 
made  into  a  form  and  browned  before  the  fire. 

MACARONS,  CREME  D£.  Prep.  Clean 
tfmi  at  24  u.  p.  (about  0*945)  3  gallons ;  bitter  al- 
monds, blanched  and  bruised,  1  lb. ;  cloves,  cinna- 
mon, and  mace,  in  coarse  powder,  of  each  1^  dr. ; 
infuse  for  10  days,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  8 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  pure  water  1  gallon.  Color  violet, 
with  infusion  or  tincture  of  litmus  and  cochineal. 
An  agreeable  nutty  flavored  cordial,  but  from  con- 
taining so  much  bitter  almonds,  should  be  drunk 
with  caution.  The  English  use  only  half  the  above 
quantity  of  almonds. 

MACAROONS,  ENGLISH.  Prep,  Sweet 
almonds  1  lb. ;  blanch,  beat  to  a  paste,  add  lump 
sugar  l\  lb. ;  whites  of  6  eggs ;  the  grated  yellow 
peel  of  2  lemons;  mix  well,  make  into  forms, 
cover  with  wafer  paper,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
heaL 

MACERATION.  Syn.  Einwxichzn,  (G<r.) 
Macbkation,  {Fr.)  Macxratio,  (Lat,  from  ma- 
eero,  to  soften  by  water.)  In  Chkmjstrt  and 
Pharmacy,  the  mfusion  of  a  substance  in  water, 
for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  portion  soluble 
in  that  menstruum.  The  word  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  the  infusion  of  organic  substances  in 
alcohol,  ether,  or  water,  either  alkalized  or  acidu- 
lated. 

MACKEREL.  This  fish  is  very  apt  to  disa- 
gree with  the  stomach,  and  occasion  Vly  induces 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning.  It  keeps 
worse  than  any  other  fish.  It  is  in  season  in  May, 
June,  and  July.    (See  Fish.) 

MADDEN'S  VEGETABLE  ESSENCE, 
(CONCENTRATED.)  Compound  infusion  of 
roses,'  made  strongly  acidulous  by  the  addition  of 
more  acid.    It  is  astringent  and  refrigerant 

MADDER.  Syn.  Dykr's  Madder.  Radix 
RuBiA.  Radix  Rubia  Tinctorum,  {Lat.)  Gar- 
amok,  (Or.)  Farberrothb,  {Ger.)  The  root  of 
the  rubia  tinctorum,  (Linn.)  The  best  madder 
has  the  size  of  a  common  goose  quill,  a  reddish  ap- 
pearance, and  a  strong  odor.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
are  taken  from  the  ground  they  are  picked  and 
dried ;  and  before  use,  they  are  ground  in  a  mill. 
Levant,  Turkey,  and  Smyrna  madder,  is  imported 
whole, — French,  Dutch,    and    Zealand   madder 


ground.  The  finest  quality  of  groond  madds  ii 
called  '*crop**  or  "grappe;"  *'ombro**  and  «gi. 
mene**  are  inferior  sorts,  and  '*  muUr  the  wont 

Madder  contains  several  distinct  principles ;  m 
madder  red,  (see  Auzamnx,)  madder  pwrfU, 
(see  PuRPURiN,)  madder  orange,  a  substance  tot 
soluble  in  ether  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  madder  m- 
Uno,  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol ;  smmct 
Proton,  a  substance  but  little  known. 

UaeM,  Madder  has  been  given  in  jaondice  ud 
rickets,  and  as  an  emmenagcwue.  Uoee.  ^  dr.  to 
2  dr.  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  It  is  principally  eai- 
ployed  as  a  dye  stu£    (See  Rxd  Dtbs.) 

MA61STERY.  Syn.  Maoistbrium,  (lot, 
from  magieter,  a  master.)  A  term  formerly  i^ 
plied  to  precipitates  obtained  by  diluting  ceitaii 
solutions  with  water;  as  magUUry  of  binauk, 
trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  which  is  prepared  by  sddiqg 
water  to  a  solution  of  bismuth  in  nitric  acid  Tbe 
following  are  the  principal  substances  to  which  thii 
term  has  been  applied : — Magiateriwn  tnoresiite, 
trisnitrate  of  bismutlL — LudolpKe  magitUnf  tf 
opium,  (magisterium  opii  Ludovici,)  prepared  if 
precipitating  an  acetic  sdution  of  opium  with  nib- 
carbonate  of  potash,  filtering,  and  drying  the  jwe- 
cipitate ; — magistery  of  alum,  hydrate  of  alomi- 
na  'f-^magistery  of  diaphoretic  antimony,  (mate- 
ria perlata,)  the  precipitate  obtained  by  addinf  u 
acid  to  the  water  used  to  wash  dtaphwetic  anti- 
mony ; — magistery  of  lapio  ca^aminaru,  bydnted 
oxiJb  of  zinc. 

MAGNES  ARSENIC ALIS.  Arsenical  maf- 
net  Prep.  Common  antimony,  sulphur,  aad 
white  arsenic,  equal  parts ;  mix  and  fuse  togethv 
till  they  form  a  kind  of  glass.  Corrosive.  Onei 
used  as  a  caustic 

MAGNESIA.  Syn.  Oxide  of  MAoiinnii. 
Calcined  Magnesia.  Burnt  do.  Caostic  ml 
Talc  earth.  Bitter  do.  Magnesie;  Mao!II- 
BiE  caustiqce,  (Fr.)  Talkerde  ;  Bitter  bidi  } 
Gbbranntb  Magnesia,  (Ger.)  Magnesia  calci- 
NATA.  Do.  dsta.  (P.  L.  1788.)  Magnesia.  (F. 
L.  E.  &  D.)  A  light,  white  substance,  daaed 
with  the  earths.  It  occurs  both  in  the  otguk 
and  inorganic  kingdoms.  It  was  discovered,  or  at 
least  fint  chemically  distinguished  from  lime,  fay 
Dr.  Black,  in  1755.  The  ancient  chemists  applied 
the  term  magnesia  to  substances  that  they  cod- 
ceived  to  have  the  power  of  ahatractiug  any  piin- 
ciple  from  the  air.  Thus  an  earth,  which  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air  increased  in  weight  and  )'ielded 
vitriol,  they  called  magnesia  vitriolata.  For  a 
similar  reason,  because  nitrous  acid  was  separated 
during  the  old  process  for  obtaining  magneaa,  it 
was  called  magnesia  nitri,  and  aflerwaxdi  frooi 
its  color,  magnesia  alba.  Pure  magnesia  (calci- 
ned) is  properly  the  oxide  of  the  metal  magnetiuMt 
— earbont^te  of  magnesia,  the  same  oxide  combi- 
ned with  carbonic  acid,  and  sulphate  of  megnenit 
(Epsom  salts,)  the  same  oxide  combined  with  aul- 
phuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitrioL 

Prep.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Expose  caibonate  d 
magnesia  in  a  crucible  to  a  full  red  heat  for  3 
hours,  or  till  the  powder  suspended  in  water  doei 
not  eflfervesoe  on  the  addition  of  muriatic  acid. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  covered  cruciblei 
made  of  porous  earthenware,  are  employed  as  the 
containing  vessels,  and  the  heat  is  applied  by  pla- 
cing them  in  a  sort  of  Aunaoe,  or  nther  ot«i 
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hflttad  with  coke.  The  praeeai  is  known  to  be 
oonplete  when  the  maffiieeia  preaente  a  peculiar 
'mnmoos  appearance.    Froduct,  About  50ft. 

Prop.,  UseB,  ^e,  A  yeiy  lig^ht,  white,  odoriesB, 
taatelesB  powder ;  sp.  gr.  3*3 ;  when  moistened  it 
diifhtly  acts  on  turmeric  paper;  soluble  ui  5,142 
parts  of  cold  water,  and  in  36,000  parts  of  hot  wa- 
tsr.  It  slowly  absorbs  earbouie  acid  from  the  at- 
moephere.  With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  most  of 
which  may  be  made  by  the  direct  solution  of  the 
earth,  or  its  hydrate  or  carbonate.  As  a  medicine 
h  is  antacid  and  laxative,  and  is  exhibited  in  heart* 
bun,  diarrfaoBa,  constipation  of  children,  dtc.  Its 
continued  use  is  not  unaccompanied  with  danger, 
as  instances  are  recorded  in  which  it  has  acoumu- 
Istsd  in  the  intestines,  and  produced  serious  incon- 
venience. Hose.  As  an  antacid,  a  teaapoonful ; 
as  a  purjgatire,  ^  dr.  to  2  dr.  or  more.  Combined 
with  rhubarb  it  is  a  favorite  purge  for  infanta 

Pvr.  **  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without 
efiervescence.  Neither  bicarbonate  of  potassa,  nor 
chloride  of  barium,  throws  down  any  thing  from 
the  solution.  It  turns  turmeric  paper  brown"  (P. 
L)  when  moiBtened.  "  Fifty  grains  are  entirely 
iolabla  in  muriatic  acid  f  ^ ;  an  excess  of  ammo- 
ma  occasions  in  the  solution  only  a  scanty  precip- 
itate o{  alumina :  the  filtered  liquid  is  not  precip- 
itated by  oxalate  of  ammonia."  (P.  £.) 

Tests.  Magnesia  is  precipitated — 1.  As  a  bulky 
white  hydrate,  by  pure  alkalis.^ — 3.  As  a  bulky 
white  carbonate,  by  the  carbonates  of  potassa  and 
■oda.  Both  the  above  precipitates  dissolve  in 
nitric  and  muriatic  acid,  forming  salts  which  are 
very  deliqueoceot,  and  soluble  in  alcohols — 3.  So- 
lotioos  of  magneoian  salts  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  alkaline  sulphates  or  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  dilute  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  By  these 
tests  it  may  be  distinguished,  and  separated  from 


MAGNESIA,    CARBONATE    OF.      Syn. 

SoiOAnSONATB    OF    MaONBSIA.      MaONXSIA    Ai.BA, 
(P.  L.    1788.)        MAGNESIiB    SUBCARBOlfAS,  (P.    It. 

1831)  MAGNBsiiB  Carbonas,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 
ConrriBSiB  Falmm  Pdlvis.  Carbonatb  db  Mao- 
mas,  (Fr.)  Kohlsnsaubb  Magnbsia,  (Oer.) 
Prep,  I.  (P.  L.)  Epsom  salts  lb»  iv ;  carbonate  of 
■oda  lb.  iv,  Jviij;  water  4  gallons;  dissolve  the 
nits  and  soda,  each  separately  in  one  half  the  wa- 
tOT,  strain,  mix  and  boil  the  liquors,  constantly 
itirring  for  15  minutes;  after  subsidence  decant 
the  clear,  wash  the  precipitate  with  boiling  water, 
ssd  dry  it  The  formula  of  the  P.  E.  is  essential- 
ly the  same,  but  the  P.  D.  orders  carbonate  of 
potash  mstead  of  soda. 

IL  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  potsasa  or 
MMia  to  the  bittern  of  the  sea  salt  works,  and  well 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate  as  before.  Both  the 
pieeeding  processes  yield  the  Ught  carbonate  of 
9ugnesia  of  commerce. 

UI.  {Heavy  carbonate  of  magneoia,  Magne- 
tia  ponderooa.) — a.  Saturated  solution  of  Epsom 
■Its  1  part;  water  3  parts;  haat  to  the  boilmg 
pomt,  then  add  cold  saturated  solution  of  carbonate 
Ji  soda  1  part,  (all  by  measure ;)  boil,  with  constant 
Igitation,  till  effervescenee  ceases,  then  add  boiling 
water  100  parts,  agitate  well,  decant  off  the  clear 
iMJoid,  drain  and  wash  the  precipitate  with  hot 
water,  in  a  linen  cloth,  and  finish  the  drying  by 
hMtlng  it  m  an  iron  pot.    Product^  very  superior. 


b.  Epsom  salts  12  parts ;  cryatallized  carbonate 
of  soda  13  parts ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  as 
tittle  cold  water  as  possible,  then  heat  separately 
each  solution  to  the  boiling  point,  mix  and  boil  till 
effervescence  ceases;  wash  and  dry,  as  before. 
Product,  superior. 

Remarks,  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  of  com- 
merce is  usually  made  up  into  cakes  or  dice,  while 
drying,  or  is  permitted  to  drain  and  dry  in  masses, 
which  are  then  cut  into  shapes  with  a  thin  knife. 
It  is  powdered  by  rubbing  it  through  a  wire  sieve. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^.  Carbonate  of  magnesia  is  a 
white,  inodorous,  tasteless  powder,  possessing  similar 
properties  to  calcined  magnesia.  Dose.  As  an 
antacid,  ^  to  a  whole  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times 
daily ;  as  a  laxative,  J  dr.  to  2  dr.  It  is  common- 
ly taken  in  milk.  It  is  apt  to  produce  flatulence, 
but  in  other  respects  is  preferable  to  calcined  mag- 
nesia. An  ounce  measure  is  filled  by  48  grs.  of 
the  light,  and  160  grs.  of  the  heavy  carbonate, 
lightly  placed  in  it 

Pur.  "  The  distilled  water  it  has  been  boiled  in 
should  not  discolor  turmeric  paper.  The  addition 
of  chloride  of  barium,  or  nitrate  of  silver,  effects  no 
precipitation.  By  solution  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
100  parts  lose  36*6  parts,  by  weight  When  the 
effervescence  has  ceased,  bicarbonate  of  potassa 
produces  no  precipitate."  (P.  L.) 

MAGNESIA,  CITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Mao- 
KKBiM  CiTRAS.  Prep.  Saturate  a  solution  of  citric 
acid  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  (about  30  grs.  of 
acid  to  14  gra.  of  the  base.)  It  is  usually  drunk 
while  effervescing.    A  pleasant  saline  draught 

Remarks.  The  dry  white  powder  sold  as  citrate 
of  magnesia  in  the  shops,  is  quite  a  different  prep- 
aration to  the  above,  and  does  not  contain  1  par^ 
tiele  of  citric  acid.  The  following  formula  is  that 
of  a  wholesale  London  drug  house  that  does  large- 
ly in  this  article ; — 

Calcined  magnesia  1^  lbs.,  (or  carbonate  2  lbs. ;) 
powdered  tartaric  acid  1^  lbs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda 
1  lb. ;  dry  each  article  by  a  gentle  heat,  then  mix* 
pass  the  mixture  through  a  sieve,  and  keep  it  in 
well-corked  bottles.  Some  persons  add  a  few 
drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  3  lbs.  of  finely-pow« 
dered  sugar  to  the  above  quantity.  This  addition 
renders  it  more  agreeable. 

MAGNESIA,  HENRY'S.  This  is  ordinary 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  the  washing  of  which  has 
been  finished  wi&  a  little  rose  water. 

MAGNESIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Phy- 
sical Salt.  Epsom  Salts.  VrraioLATED  Mao- 
NRsiA.  BrrTER  pURQiNO  Salt.  Sai.  Epsomxnbis. 
Sal  Catharticus  amarus.  Sal  Amguoum.  Sal 
SxiDLrrzENSE.  Sal  Cathartjcum.  Maonebu 
vrrsioLATA.  Maonbsiak  sulpius,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.) 
SuLPiuTB  db  Magnesib,  (Fr.)  Bittbrsalz  ;  El- 
sambrsalz  ;  Schwefblsaurb  Magnesu,  (Ger.) 
This  salt  is  only  prepared  on  the  large  scale,  either 
from  magnesian  limestone  or  bittern. 

Prep.  I.  (From  Dolomite  or  magnesian  Ztme- 
stone.) — a.  Heat  the  mineral  with  sufficient  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  to  convert  all  its  carbonate  into  stU- 
phate  of  lime,  wash  out  all  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia with  hot  water,  and,  after  defecation,  evapo- 
rate and  crystallize^^.  PisBolve  out  all  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  with  muriatic  acid,  then  well  wash 
with  water,  and  dissolve  the  remaining  carbonate 
of  magnesia  in  dilute  sulphuric  add,  and  proceed 
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■0  before.  This  method  w  very  economical  where 
muriatic  acid  can  be  obtained  ahnoet  gratuitonaly, 
as  in  the  neighborhood  of  soda  works. — c.  Instead 
of  ^Iphuric  acid  employ  sulphate  of  iron  to  neutral- 
ize the  magnesia. 

II.  {Prom  bittern.)  a.  Boil  the  residual  liquor, 
or  mother-water  of  sea  salt,  for  some  houra,  skim, 
and  decant  the  clear,  then  concentrate  by  evapo- 
ration, and  run  the  solution  into  wooden  oooleis ; 
in  1  or  2  days  }  part  of  Epsom  salts  will  have 
crystallized  out  This  is  called  "  singlea.**  By 
re-solution"  in  water,  and  recrystallization,  *<  dou- 
hlee"  or  Epsom  salts,  fit  for  the  market,  are  ob- 
tained. Bittern  yields  about  5  parts  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  for  every  100  parts  of  common  salt  that 
have  been  previously  obtained  from  it 

b.  Boil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  calcined  magne- 
■ian  limestone  in  bittern,  to  displace  the  muriatic 
acid  from  the  magnesia ;  evaporate  as  before.  This 
is  the  most  economical  process. 

Prop.f  Uses,  ^e.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  an 
excellent  cooling  purgative,  and  sometimes  proves 
diuretic  and  diaphoretic.  Dose.  ^  oz.  to  1^  oz.  as 
a  purgative  or  antidote  in  poisoning  by  lead.  Laige 
doses  should  be  avoided.  Dr.  Christison  mentions 
the  case  of  a  boy  10  years  old,  who  swallowed  2 
OK.  of  salts,  and  died  within  10  mmutes.  (Treatise 
on  Poisons.)  A  small  quantity  of  Epsom  salts, 
laigely  diluted  wHh  water,  (as  a  drachm  to  ^  pint 
or  I  pint,)  will  usually  purge  as  much  as  the  com- 
mon dose.  This  increase  of  power  has  been  re- 
cently shown  by  Liebig  to  result  rather  ftwn  the 
quantity  of  water  than  the  salt  Pure  water  is 
ereedily  taken  up  by  the  ab^rbents ;  but  water 
holding  in  solution  saline  matter  is  rejected  by 
those  vessels,  and  consequently  passes  off  by  the 
intestines 

Pur.  Pure  Epsom  salts  are  soluble  in  their  own 
wei^rht  of  water  at  60°  F.,  by  which  they  may  be 
distmgaished  from  Glauber  salts,  which  are  much 
less  soluble.  Shaken  in  the  cold  with  water  and 
carbonate  of  baryta  or  lime,  an  alkaline  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  will  be  obtained  if  Glauber 
salts  be  present  in  the  sample.  When  digested  in 
alcohol,  the  filtered  liquid  should  not  yield  a  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  should  evaporate 
without  residue.  "  Sulphuric  acid  drapped  into  the 
solution  should  not  expel  any  fumes  of  hydrochlo- 
ric acid.  100  grs.  dissolved  in  water,  and  mixed 
with  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  yield 
34  grs.  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  when  dried.'* 

(P.L) 

Caution.  Bpsom  salts  and  oxalic  acid  may  be 
readily  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fol- 
lowing properties  >— 


SPSOM  SALTS. 

Toffte  bitter. 
Odorless. 

Turn  opaque  and  white 
when  dissolved  and 
mixed  with  carbonate 
of  soda  or  potassa. 

Do  not  alter  vegetable 

blues 
Have  no  action  on  ink 

UfolB  or  iron-moulds. 


OXAUC  ACID. 

Tastes  sour. 

Smells  slightly  nitrous, 
(generelly.) 

EJ^rvesees  when  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  soda 
or  potassa,  and  the  li- 
quid afterwards  be- 
comes transparent 

Turns  vegetablo  blues 
red. 

Remove*  ink  spote  and 
inm-moulds. 


MAGNESIAN  APERIENT.    Prep.  E| 

salts  2  lbs. ;  dry  by  a  gradually  increased  faaat, 
powder,  add  tartaric  acid  (also  dried)  li  lb.;  cal- 
cined magnesia  ^  lb. ;  finely-powdered  while  sqgir 
3  lbs. ;  bicarbonate  of  soda  (dried  without  hMl) 
1  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon  1  dr. ;  mix  well,  mb  il 
throi^  a  sieve,  in  a  dry  situation,.pat  it  into  hsl-> 
ties,  and  ooik  down  immediately.  Dooe,  }  to  9 
dessert-spoonfuls  thrown  mto  a  tumbler  3  parti 
filled  with  water,  rapidly  stirred,  and  dmnk  wfaila 
effervescing,  eariy  in  the  morning  fasting,  or  ~ 
tween  breakfast  and  dinner.  An  excellent 
cine  for  habitual  constipation  and  stomach 
plaints. 

MAGNESIUM.  The  metaUio  hoae  o£  ihm 
earth  magnesia.  The  existence  of  this  metai  wis 
demonstrated  by  Sir  H.  Davy  m  1S08,  but  waa 
firet  obtained  m  sufficient  quantity  to  examine  Ha 
properties,  by  Bussy  in  1830. 

JPrsp.  Introduce  5  or  6  pieces  of  potasamn 
about  the  size  of  peas,  into  a  glass  tube  retort,  and 
over  the  potassinm  lay  a  sufficient  number  of 
small  fragments  of  chloride  of  magnesium  to  cover 
it  Tlie  latter  must  then  be  hwited  to  near  its 
point  of  fusion,  when  the  flame  of  the  lamp  most 
be  applied  to  the  potassium,  so  that  its  vapor  may 
pass  through  the  stratum  ot  heated  chloride.  Aa 
soon  as  the  vivid  incandescence  that  follows  is 
over,  throw  the  mass  into  water,  and  collect  the 
insoluble  metallic  portion. 

Prop.,  ^.  Cokir  and  lustre  resemble  silver, 
malleable  and  fusible  at  a  red  heat,  nnafiected  by 
dry  air  and  vrater ;  bums  with  brilliancy  in  oxygen 
gas,  yielding  oxide  or  protoxide  of  magneotumf 
OT  magnesia,  and  inflames  spontaneously  in  cUe- 
rine,  yielding  chloride  of  magnesium.  It  diesolves 
in  the  acUls  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas, 
and  pure  salts  of  magnesia  result  Chloride  of 
magnesium  is  best  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesia 
in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  adding 
an  equal  weight  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  prelect- 
ing the  mixture  into  a  red-hot  platinum  erudblek 
aud  continuing  the  heat  till  a  state  of  tranquil  fu- 
sion be  attaineid.  (Liebig.)  On  cooling  it  forms  a 
transparent,  coloriess,  and  very  deliquescent  mass 
Iodide,  fluoride,  and  bromide  of  magnesiwn  may 
be  prepared  by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydriodii^ 
hydrofluoric,  and  hydrobromic  acids. 

MAHOGANY  STAIN.  Prep.  I.  Pore  S#- 
cotrine  aloes  1  oz. ;  dragon's  blood  ^  oz. ;  rectified 
spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  apply  2  or  3  coats  to 
the  surface  of  the  wood ;  finish  off  with  wax  er  oi 
tinged  with  alkanet 

IL  Wash  over  the  wood  with  strong  aquafoitiib 
and  when  dry,  apply  a  coat  of  the  above  varairii ; 
polish  as  last 

III.  Logwood  3  oz. ;  madder  8  oz. ;  fnatic  1  oi. ; 
water  1  gallon ;  boil  2  honn,  and  apply  it  several 
times  to  the  wood  boiling  hot ;  when  dry,  sligfatly 
brush  it  over  with  a  solution  of  pearlash  1  ox.,  in 
water  1  quart ;  dry  and  polish  as  before. 

MAHOGANY  FURNITURE.  Stains  and 
spots  may  be  take?  out  of  mahogany  foraitnre  by 
the  use  of  a  little  aquafortis,  or  oxalic  acid  and 
water,  by  rubbing  the  part  with  the  liquid*  by 
means  of  a  cork,  tiH  the  Qolor  is  restored ;  <rfisaiT 
ing  afterwards  to  well  wash  the  wood  with  mtm 
and  to  d^  and  polish  as  usuaL 

MAIJSIC  ACID     A  poeoliar  mhI 
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bf  dirtilliiig  matie  add  with  a  quick  fire ;  a  Bola- 
tioii  of  maieic  acid  pasBeo  over  into  the  receiver, 
from  which  crystals  may  be  obtained  by  evapora- 
tioD.  It  is  loloble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether, 
nd  poanflBes  a  eoiir  taste.  Heat  reeolves  it  into 
water  and  anhydrous  tnaUie  acid.  If  kept  long 
fused  at  a  low  temperature,  it  paaes  into  a  crys- 
talline mass  aifwHUuic  acid.  It  forms  salts  with  the 
btses  termed  maUaietf  which  are  mostly  insoluble. 

MALIC  ACID.  SyiL  Aciok  mauqub,  {Fr,) 
ABrrsLSAiTRB,  {Oer,)  Acidum  mauoum,  {ImL) 
Prep,  (Winkler.)  Juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  moun- 
tain ash,  (sorbus  aucupariat)  immediately  alter  it 
has  turned  red,  but  still  unripe,  q.  s. ;  heat  it  to 
the  boilingr  point,  skim,  filter,  nearly  neutralize 
with  ammonia,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of 
1  part  of  acetate  of  lead  to  every  72  parts  of  juice ; 
filter,  and  again  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  lead  ; 
allow  the  whole  to  stand  until  it  fonns  a  mass  of 
erystalfl,  then  well  wash,  dry,  powder,  suspend  in 
water,  and  decompose  by  a  currant  of  sulphnreted 
hydrogen ;  again  filter,  neutralize  with  ammonia, 
decolor  with  animal  charcoal,  a  second  time  pre- 
cipitate with  nitrate  of  lead,  and  decompose  the 
iMulting  nitrate  of  lead  by  snlphureted  hydrogen ; 
lastly,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Product 
6  St.  of  OTstallized  malic  acid  from  296  oz.  of  juice. 

Bemarks.  Liebig  fixst  converts  the  impure  solu- 
tkni  of  the  acid  into  aeid  malate  of  ammonia  by 
Motralizing  one  half,  and  mixing  it  with  the  other 
half  unneutralized.  This  salt  forms  larger  crys- 
tals than  the  neutral  malate,  and  is  easier  decol- 
ored'' Bfik  Everett  has  lately  proposed  the  juice 
of  the  leaf-stalks  of  gardeu  ihubarb  as  a  source>of 
nalio  acid.  One  imperial  gallon  of  this  Juice  con- 
tains ll,139i  gn-  of  dry  malic  acid.  The  stalks 
riwuld  be  peeled  before  pressing  out  the  juice,  as 
the  cuticle  contains  much  color.  20,000  gis.  of 
the  peeled  stalks  yield  12,500  grs.  of  juice.  Mr. 
Everett's  process  is  as  follows: — ^neutralize  with 
hydrate  of  lime,  boil,  filter,  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  lead,  allow  it  to  stand  for  a  few  bonis,  boil, 
eool,  filter,  decompose  the  precipitete  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  avoiding  excess,  throw  down  the  ex- 
ons  of  lead  from  the  supernatant  portion  with 
mlphnreted  hydrogen,  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 
(Froc  of  the  Chem.  Soc.) 

Prop.,  ^.  Malic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
has  a  pleasant  acidulous  taste,  and,  when  neutral- 
iMd  with  the  bases,  forms  salto  called  fnalate$. 
When  kept  fused  for  some  tune  at  a  low  heat,  it 
h  converted  into  paramalie  or  fumaric  acid  ;  and 
when  quickly  distilled,  it  yields  fnalic  acidf  while 
fnmaric  acid  is  left  in  the  retort  Malic  acid  may 
also  be  obtained  from  the  jnioe  of  apples,  and  sev- 
eral other  Borto  of  fruit. 

MALT.  Syn.  MaLt,  (JV.)  Malz,  (Oer.) 
Btkb.  Boasium;  Maltoii,  {Lat)  B^vn,  ((7r.) 
Grain  which  has  become  sweet  in  consequence  of 
faicipient  germination.  Barley  is  the  gram  usually 
malted,  and  the  process  coosiste  in  exposure  to 
warmth  and  moipt.ure.  The  grain  is  steeped  in 
water  contained  m  iam  wooden  or  stone  cisterns, 
for  a  period  of  from  40  to  60  hours,  dependmg  on 
the  temperature  of  the  weather,  or  until  it  becomes 
•ttiBciently  swollen  and  soft  enough  to  be  easily 
pio^ed  with  a  needle,  or  erushd  between  the 
thumb  and  finger  without  yielding  a  milky  juice. 
Ai  lOMi  as  the  gram  has  been  inmeientiy  soaked^ 


the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  swollen  barley  Is 
laid  upon  the  stone  floor  of  a  suitable  apartment 
called  the  couch,  to  the  depth  of  12  to  16  inches, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  remain  till  the  acrospire,  or 
rudimente  of  the  plumulat  shoot  forth.  During 
the  period  the  grain  remains  m  the  couch,  it  is  at 
first  turned  every  24  hours,  and  afterwards  2  or  3 
times  a  day,  and  at  each  turning  the  layer  is 
spread  out  diore  and  more  till  it  is  reduced  to  tha 
depth  of  about  3  or  4  inches.  The  sprouted  graia 
is  next  removed  to  the  malt  kiln,  and  dried  in  a 
thin  layer,  at  a  temperature  of  from  90  to  100^  F^ 
until  quite  hard.  It  now  constitnf  es  pale  maU  ; 
when  all  the  moisture  has  exhaled,  and  the  heat 
is  raised  to  ft^om  120  to  125°,  yellow,  or  amber 
malt,  is  formed;  and  when  the  heat  is  further 
raised  to  from  145  to  165°,  amber  broum,  or  polo 
brown  malt,  is  obtained.  When  the  grain  is  dried 
at  a  still  hi^er  temperature,  it  fonns  ftroionmaZf; 
and  when  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  blacken  or  dis- 
color it,  it  is  known  as  patent  malt.  In  the  prep- 
aration of  the  last  variety,  the  heat  is  sometimes 
pushed  as  high  as  430  to  435°  F.  By  the  procew 
of  drying,  the  vitality  of  tlie  seed  is  destroyed. 
Both  brown  and  patent  malte  are  meidy  employed 
to  color  the  worts  produced  from  pale  malt.  1  lb. 
of  patent  malt,  mashed  with  79  lbs.  of  pale  malt, 
will  impart  to  the  liquor  the  color  and  flavor  of 
porter.  The  paler  varieties  of  malt  contain  the 
largest  quantity  of  saechaiine  matter.  After  the 
malt  has  been  kiln-dried,  the  acrospire  and  rooto 
may  be  removed  by  means  of  a  sieve.  Before  malt 
is  mashed  for  beer,  it  is  ground  in  a  mill.  Product. 
Good  barley  yields  80}  by  weight,  and  109(  hy 
measure,  of  dried  and  sifted  malt. 

Choioi.  Good  malt  should  have  an  agreeaMe 
smell,  and  a  sweet  taste,  should  be  round  and  ftiU 
in  the  grain,  and  should  be  moderately  brittle  be- 
tween the  teeth.  The  admixture  of  unmalted 
with  malted  grain  may  be  discovered  by  throwing 
a  little  into  water } — malt  floate  on  water,  butrtfio 
barley  oaikB. 

Usee,  ^e.  Malt  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  alto 
of  brewing  and  distillation.  An  infusion  or  deooc- 
tion  of  m  jt  (sweet  wort)  is  laxative,  and  has  baeii 
recommended  as  an  antiscorbutic  and  tonic  It 
has  been  given  with  advantage  in  scurvy.  (Sea 
Banwufo,  Djstiixation,  FxaMBHTATxoN,  dec) 

MALT  LIQUORS.  The  qualitUe  of  aU, 
beer,  and  porter,  ae  beveragee,  and  the  methods 
of  preparing  them,  have  been  already  described, 
(see  Ajlb,  Bbbx,  Brkwom,  Mum,  FoRTsa,  dtc  0 
the  present  article  will  therefore  be  ccknfined  to  a 
short  notice  of  the  cellar  management,  and  the 
diseaeee  of  malt  liquore  generally. 

'Bottling.  Clean,  sweet,  and  dry  bottles,  and 
sound  and  good  corks,  should  be  had  in  readfnrss 
The  liquor  to  be  bottled  should  be  perfectly  dear ; 
and  if  it  be  not  so,  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
operation  of  ** fining**  When  quite  fine,  and  in 
gnod  condition,  the  bung  of  the  cask  should  be  left 
out  all  night,  and  next  cby  the  liquor  should  be  put 
into  bottles,  which,  after  remaining  24  hours  mere- 
ly covered  with  sheets  of  paper  to  keep  out  fliea 
and  dust,  must  be  tfeeorely  corked  down.  PoHer 
is  generally  virired  orver.  If  the  liquor  ja  intended 
for  exportation  to  a  hot  climate,  the  bottles  should 
remain  filled  for  three  days  or  more  before  oorkfaig 
them.    The  stoekof  bottled  liquor  should  bo  SIMM 
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in  a  eool  sitaation,  and  a  mndll  quantity  to  meet 

E resent  demands  should  also  be  set  on  their  sides 
I  a  wanner  place  to  ripen.  October  beer  should 
not  be  bottled  before  midsummer,  nor  March  beer 
till  Christmas. 

Ripening.  The  addition  of  a  small  lump  of 
white  Bug^ar  to  each  bottle  of  ale  or  beer,  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  moist  sugar  to  each  bottle  of  porter 
at  the  time  of  corking,  will  render  it  fit  for  drink- 
ing in  a  few  days  in  ordinary  weather.  A  raisin 
or  lump  of  sugar  candy  is  often  added  to  each  bot- 
tle with  a  like  intention.  The  Parisians  bottle 
their  beer  one  day,  and  sell  ft  the  next  For  this 
purpose,  in  addition  to  the  sugar  as  above,  they  add 
2  or  3  drops  of  yeast  Such  bottled  liquor  must, 
however,  be  drunk  within  a  week,  or  else  stored  in 
a  very  cold  place,  as  it  will  otherwise  burst  the 
bottles,  or  blow  out  the  corks. 

Age.  The  addition  of  a  very  little  diluted  sul- 
phuric acid  to  new  beer  will  give  it  the  appearance 
of  being  1  or  3  years  old.  Copperas,  alum,  sliced 
lemons,  Seville  oranges,  and  cucambers,  are  alscr 
fro^uently  employed  by  brewers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. These  additions  subject  the  public  brewer 
and  seller  to  a  fine,  but  private  persons  may  em- 
ploy them  at  pleasure. 

Heading.    This  is  added  to  thin  and  vapid  beer 
to  make  it  bear  a  ih>thy  head.    (See  Ueaoino, 
p.  350.) 
Preeervation.  See  the  end  of  the  article  Bkbw- 

tfO. 

Improving.  Cut  half  a  quartern  loaf  into  slices, 
t  Hii^  them  brown,  place  them  in  a  coarse  linen 
bag,  along  with  2  oz.  of  hops,  and  1  oz.  each  of 
bruised  ginger,  doves,  and  mustard  seed,  suspend 
the  bag  by  means  of  a  string  a  few  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  beer,  and  bung  close.  For  a 
hogshead. 

Cloudiness.  Add  a  handful  of  hops,  boiled  in 
1  gallon  of  the  beer,  and  la  ar  fortnight  fine  it 
down. 

Sourness.  Add  a  little  powdered  cfaalk  or  car- 
bonate of  soda  to  the  beer,  until  the  acidity  is 
nearly  removed,  then  rummage  in  4  or  5  lbs.  of 
moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  every  hogshead.  Such 
beer  shodd  be  soon  put  on  draught,  as  it  is  apt  to 
get  flat  by  keeping.  Oyster  and  egg  shells  are 
also  frequently  osed  by  brewers  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. 

Vamping,  Half  fill  casks  with  the  old  liquor, 
fill  them  up  with  some  newly  brewed,  and  bung 
close  for  3  weeks  or  a  month. 

Mustiness.  To  each  hogshead  add  1  lb.  of  new 
hops  boiled  in  a  gallon  of  the  liquor,  along  with  7 
lbs.  of  newly-burnt  charcoal  coarsely  bruised,  and 
a  4  lb.  loaf  of  bread  cut  into  slices  and  toasted 
rather  black  ;  rouse  well  every  day  for  one*week, 
then  rummage  in  moist  sugar  3  or  4  lbs.,  and  bung 
down  for  a  fortnight 

Flatness.  Rummage  a  few  pounds  of  moist 
sugar  or  treacle  (foots)  into  each  hogshead ;  fer- 
mentation will  ensue  in  a  few  days,  and  the  liquor 
become  brisk.  On  the  small  scale,  the  addition  of 
a  few  grains  of  carbonate  of  soda  or  prepared  chalk 
to  each  jrlaas  will  make  the  liquor  brisk  and  carry 
a  head ;  Sut  it  must  be  drunk  within  a  few  nunutes, 
else  it  becomes  again  flat  This  is  an  excellent 
method  when  home-brewed  beer  becomes  sour  and 
fapid 


Recovering.  This  is  said  of  unaaleablo  beer  wbtm 
rendered  saleable,  by  giving  it  **  kead^  or  removiiiK 
its  "  tartness." 

Frosted  beer  is  best  xeoovered  by  the  ad&km. 
of  a  few  hops  boiled  in  a  little  sweet  west ;  or  faj 
adding  a  little  moist  sugar  or  treacle  to  inbdaee  a 
fresh  fermentation. 

Foxing  or  bucking.  Add  some  fresh  hops,  along 
with  some  bruised  mustard  seed,  to  the  beer.  Soow 
persons  add  a  little  made  mustard,  or  oolntioa  of 
alum  or  catechu,  or  a  little  diluted  sulphuric  acid, 
and  rummage  well ;  and  in  a  week  or  10  days 
afterwards^  farther  add  some  bean-floor,  tceade, 
or  moist  sugar. 

Ropiness.  Add  a  little  infusion  of  catechn  and 
some  fresh  hops  to  the  beer,  and  in  a  feitnigfat 
rummage  well,  and  the  next  day  fine  it  down. 

MANDARINS,  THE  DEUGHT  OF  THE. 
Prep,  Spirit,  22  u.  p.,  1  gallon  ;  wat  *  ^  galkn ; 
white  sugar  4  lbs. ;  anisum  chime  and  ambrette  «r 
musk  seed,  (hibiscus  abelmoschus,)  of  each,  hniised, 
^  oz. ;  safflower  \  oz. ;,  place  the  whole  in  a  car- 
boy or  stone  bottle  capable  of  holding  double,  coik 
dose,  and  agitate  well  every  day  for  a  fovliiiglit, 
then  decant  and  strain.  A  pleasant  cordial  li- 
queur. 

MANGANESE.  Syn,  Manganium  ;  Mahga- 
NBsinM,  {Lat.)  Manganese,  {Fr.)  Mancun; 
Braunsteinmbtal,  {Ger.)  A  hard,  brittle,  giay- 
ish-white  metf  1,  having  the  sp.  gr.  SHOld,  discover- 
ed by  Gahn  in  the  black  oxide  of  manganese  of 
commerce. 

Prep.  Reduce  oxide  of  manganese  to  fine  pow- 
der, make  it  into  a  paste  with  oil,  place  the  mix- 
ture hi  a  Hessian  crucible  lined  with  charcoal,  Inte 
on  the  cover,  and  expose  it  to  the  strongest  best 
of  a  smith's  forge  for  2  hours. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Manganesium  unites  with 
oxygen,  forming  5  oxides  and  2  acids,  and  wfdi 
chlorine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur,  forming  ehlorideSj 
fiuorides,  and  sulphurets.  The  protoxide  or 
green  oxide  (Mn  4*  O)  is  formed  when  either  of 
the  other  oxides  of  manganese  is  mixed  with  Ohat- 
coal,  and  exposed  in  a  covered  crucible  to  a  white 
heat  for  some  time.  It  possesses  strong  basic  prop- 
erties, and  readily  dissolves  in  the  liqnki  addi, 
forming  salts.  The  sesquioxide,  or  second  oxide, 
(2  Mn  -f*  30,)  is  brown  or  brownish-black,  and  is 
found  ready  formed  in  the  mineral  kingdom.  It  is 
the  residuum  left  in  the  retort  when  the  black 
oxide  is  heated  to  moderate  redness  in  the  process 
of  makmg  oxygen  ■  gas.  The  peroxide,  w  tbisd 
oxide,  (Mn  -f-  20,)  is  the  well-known  black  oxide, 
or  binoxide  of  commerce,  and  is  also  found  in  the 
mineral  kinffdom.  (See  Manganese,  Black  Ox- 
ide OF.)  The  red,  or  fourth  oxide,  (oxidnm  man- 
ganoso-manganicum,  3  Mn  -j'  4^>)  '^  another 
natural  oxide  of  manganese.  It  may  be  prepared 
artificially,  by  exposing  the  peroxide  or  sesquioxide 
to  a  white  heat  Varvacite  (4  Mn  -|-  70)  is  an- 
other oxide  which  occuis  as  a  mineral  production. 
Manganic,  or  Manganeseous  add,  (Mn-(-30,) 
is  formed  when  nitre,  potana,  or  carbonate  of  po* 
tassa,  is  heated  to  redness  along  with  Uack  onde 
of  manganese,  either  in  close  or  open  vessels.  It 
has  never  been  isolated.  Manganesic,  or  permanf 
ganic  acid,  (2  Mn  +  70,)  may  be  obtained  by 
mixing  8  parts  of  peroxide  of  manganese  with  7 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potassa,  both  in  fine  powdii^ 
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idding  10  parts  of  hydrate  of  potaan,  diaaolved  in 
a  imiSl  quantity  of  water,  evaporating  to  dryneaa, 
powderinSi  exposing  the  powder  to  a  low  red  heat 
U  a  platinum  crucible,  diaBoIving  the  mass  in  a 
laige  quantity  of  water,  decanting,  evaporating, 
and  crystallizing.  These  crystals  are  permanga- 
naie  of  potaan,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  ob- 
tained byconversion  into  permanganate  of  baryta, 
and  by  careful  decomposition  by  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  (Gregory.)  It  has  a  fine  red  color,  bleaches, 
and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by  organic  matter^ — 
Protoehloride  of  manganese  is  made  by  heating 
the  chloride  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube,  surrounded 
by  an  atmosphere  of  muriatic  acid. — Perchloride 
may  be  obtained  by  mixing  permanganic  and  mu- 
riatic acid,  and  conducting  the  evolved  gas  through 
a  tube  cooled  to  — 4°  F.  It  is  gaseous  at  a  higher 
temperature,  and  is  decomposed  by  moisture. — 
Sulphuret  of  manganese  is  a  natural  mineral  pro- 
duction, but  may  also  be  procured  by  igniting  a 
mixture  of  I  part  of  sulphate  of  manganese  and  1 
part  of  charcoaL — Fluoride  of  manganese  has 
been  formed  by  Dumas  and  Wohler. 

Tke  salts  of  manganese  may  all  be  prepared 
from  the  black  oxide  of  commerce  by  dissolving 
the  latter  in  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion to  dryness,  redissolving  in  water,  adding  car- 
bonate of  soda  sufficient  to  precipitate  the  iron 
present,  digesting  the  mixed  precipitate  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  liquid,  filtering,  adding  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia  till  it  produces  a  flesh-colored 
precipitate,  and  then  precipitating  the  solution 
with  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  manga- 
nese thus  obtained,  after  being  well  washed  in 
water,  may  be  redissolved  in  the  acids  to  form 
salts,  most  of  which  are  soluble,  and  many  crys- 
tallizaUe. 

MANGANESE,  BLACK  OXIDE  OF.  Syn. 
Manqanese.  Binoxidb  of  Manganese.  Tarrox- 
tDK  or  DO. ,    FxaoxiDE  or  do.      Oxide  or  do. 

HaGNISIA  nigra.     MANGANESn  BINOXYDUM,  (P.  L.) 

Do.  oxiDUM,  (P.  E.  Sl  D.)  Oxide  de  Manganese, 
{Fr.)  BaAUNSTEiN,  (Ger.)  This  is  the  only  oxide 
of  manganese  that  is  directly  employed  in  the 
arts.  It  is  a  very  plentiful  mineral  production, 
and  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  some  parts  of 
the  West  of  England.  The  manganese  of  the 
shops  is  prepared  by  washing,  to  remove  the 
earthy  matter,  and  grinding  in  mills.  The  blackest 
nmples  are  esteemed  the  best  It  is  chiefly  used 
to  supply  oxygen  gas,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
jf»m  and  chlorine ;  in  dyeing,  and  to'  form  the 
lalti  of  manganese.  It  has  been  occasionallv 
employed  in  medicine,  chiefly  externally,  in  itch 
and  porrigo,  made  into  an  ointment  with  lard.  It 
hat  recently  been  highly  reconmiended  by  Dr. 
Erigeler  in  scrofula. 

Jrtir.  and  tests.  Heat  disengages  oxygen.  It 
is  almost  entirely  soluble  lu  muriatic  acid.  The 
per  centagp  value  of  commereial  manganese  may 
be  readily  found  by  digesting  50  grs.  of  the  sam- 
ple in  muriatic  acid  l|  oz.,  diluted  with  i  oz.  of 
water,  adding  portions  of  protosulphate  of  Iron 
from  a  weighed  sample,  at  first  in  excess,  and 
afterwards  in  smaller  doses,  till  the  liquid  ceases  to 
produce  a  blue  precipitate  with  red  prussiate  of 
potash,  and  to  evolve  the  odor  of  chlorine.  Heat 
Aould  be  employed  towards  the  end.  The  quanti- 
ty ol  protosulphate  used  must  now  be  ascertauied 


by  weighing  the  unconsumed  portion.  If  the 
binoxide  be  pure,  317  grs.  will  have  been  con« 
suraed,  but  if  otherwise,  the  per  centage  of  pure 
oxide  may  be  obtained  by  the  rule  of  three ;  as, 
suppose  only  298  grs.  of  the  sulphate  were  con- 
sumed, 

(hen— as  317 :  100 : :  298 :  94, 
and  the  richness  of  the  sample  iu  pure  black  oxide 
would  be  94}.  The  per  centage  jalue  of  the 
oxide  for  evolving  chlorine  may  be  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  weight  of  the  consumed  sulphate 
of  faron  by  0*2588,  wliich,  in  the  above  case,  would 
give  7€J  of  chlorine.  Both  for  this  purpose  and 
chlorimeXry  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  b^t  prepared 
by  precipitation  from  its  solution  with  alcohol,  and 
drying  it  till  it  loses  its  alcoholic  odor.  (Frot 
Otto.)     See  Oxygen  and  CHLoaiMETar. 

MANHEIM  GOLD.  Syn.  Similor.  Prep, 
Copper  7  oz. ;  brass  3  oz. ;  melt  together.  Some 
add  tin  }  dr.     (See  Brass.) 

MANNA.  A  factitious  article  of  manna,  made 
of  a  mi)(ture  of  sugar,  starch,  and  honey,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  scammony  to  give  it  odor 
and  flavor,  and  to.  render  it  purgative,  has  been 
lately  very  extensively  oflered  in  trade. 

MANNITE.  Syn.  Manna  Sugar.  Grena- 
dine. Prep.  Digest  manna  in  boiling  alcohol ;  as 
the  solution  cools,  crystals  of  mannite  will  form. 
White,  odorless,  sweet,  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.  It  is  laxative.  Dose.  1  to  2  dis.  for  a 
child  ;  }  oz.  to  1  oz.  for  an  adult.  It  is  found  in 
several  other  vegetable  productions  besides  manna. 
Mannite  differs  from  the  other  sugars  in  being  in- 
capable of  undergoing  the  vinous  fermentation. 

MANUttES.  (In  Agriculture.)  Substances 
added  to  soils  to  increase  tlieir  fertility.  "  The 
food  of  vegetables,  as  far  as  their  organic  structure 
is  concerned,  consists  entirely  of  inorganic  com- 
pounds ;  and  no  organized  body  can  serve  for  the 
nutrition  of  vegetables,  until  it  has  been,  by  the 
process  of  decay,  resolved  into  certain  iuorganie 
substances.  These  are  carbonic  acid,  water,  and 
ammonia,  which  are  well  known  to  be  the  final 
products  of  putrefaction.  But,  even  when  these 
are  supplied  to  vegetables,  their  growth  will  not 
proceed  unless  certeun  mineral  substances  are 
likewise  furnished  in  small  quantities,  either  by 
the  soil,  or  the  water  used  to  moisten  it.  Ahnost 
every  plant,  when  burned,  leaves  ashes,  which 
commonly  contain  silica,  potash,  and  phosphate  of 
lime  ;  often,  also,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphates,  and 
oxide  of  iron.  These  mineral  bodies  appear  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  vegetable  tissues ; 
so  that  plants  will  not  grow  in  soils  destitute  of 
them,  however  abundantly  supplied  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water.*'  According  to  Liebig, 
the  carbon  of  plants  is  wholly  derived  from  car- 
bonic acid,  which  is  either  absorbed  from  the 
atmosphere  and  rain  water,  by  the  leaves,  or 
from  the  moisture  and  air  in  the  soil  by  the  roots. 
Its  carbon  h  retained  and  assimilated  with  the 
body  of  the  plant,  while  its  oxygen  is  given  out  in 
the  gaseous  form  ;  this  decomposition  being  al- 
ways effected  under  the  action  of  light  at  or- 
dinary temperatures.  The  hydrogen  and  oxygen 
of  vegetables,  which,  when  combined  with  carbon« 
constitute  the  ligneous,  starchy,  gummy,  sac- 
charine, oily,  and  resinons  matters  of  plants,  are 
derived  from  water  chiefly  absoibed  by  the  rooti 
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from  the  BoiL  The  nitrogen  of  yegetables  is  de- 
rived chiefly,  if  not  ezclusiTely,  from  ammonia, 
which  is  supplied  to  them  in  rain,  and  in  manures, 
'  and  which  remains  in  the  soil  till  absorbed  by  the 
roots.  Ordinary  manures  may  be  regarded  more 
yaluable  according  to  the  quantity  of  azotized 
matter  which  they  contain ;  and  also  in  proportion 
as  the  decomposition  of  quaternary  substances 
acts  gradually,  and  agrees  with  the  progress  of 
vegetation.  Thus,  it  is  the  azote  in  combination 
contained  in  manures  which  is  especially  useful ', 
and  the  proportion  of  this,  when  ascertained,  in- 
dicates the  richness  of  such  substances  na  fer- 
tilizing agents.  In  reference  to  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  soils,  it  appears  that  a  soil  is  fertile  or 
barren  for  any  given  plant  according  as  it  con- 
tains those  mineral  substances  that  enter  into  its 
composition.  "  Thus  the  ashes  of  wheat-straw 
contain  much  silica  and  potash,  while  the  ashes  of 
the  seeds  contain  phosphate  of  aounonia  and  mag- 
nesia. Hence,  if  a  soil  be  deficient  in  any  one  of 
these,  it  will  not  yield  wheat  On  the  other  hand, 
a  good  crop  of  wheat  will  exhaust  the  soil  of  these 
snbstances,  and  it  will  not  yield  a  second  crop  till 
they  have  been  restored,  either  by  manure  or  by 
the  gradual  action  of  the  weather  in  disintegrating 
the  subsoil.  Hence  the  benefit  derived  from  fal- 
lows and  from  the  rotation  of  crops. 

"  When,  by  an  extraordinary  supply  of  any 
one  mineral  ingredient,  or  of  ammonia,  a  large 
crop  has  been  obtained,  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  repetition  of  the  same  individual  manure 
next  year  will  produce  the  same  efifect  It  must 
be  remembered,  that  the  unusual  crop  has  ex- 
hausted the  soil  probably  of  all  the  other  mineral 
ingredients,  and  that  they  also  must  be  restored 
before  a  second  crop  can  be  obtained. 

*'  The  salt  most  essential  to  the  growth  of  the 
potato  is  the  double  phosphate  of  ammonia  and 
magnesia ;  that  chiefly  required  for  hay  is  phos- 
phate of  lime ;  while  for  almost  all  plants  potash 
and  ammonia  are  highly  beneficial 

*'  From  the  principles  above  mentioned  we  may 
deduce  a  few  valuable  conclusions  in  regard  to  the 
chemistry  of  agriculture.  First,  by  examining  the 
ashes  of  a  thriving  plant,  we  discover  the  mineral 
ingredients  which  must  exist  in  a  soil  to  render  it 
fertile  for  that  plant  Secondly,  by  examining  a 
soil,  we  can  say  at  once  whether  it  is  fertile  in  re- 
gard to  any  plants  the  ashes  of  which  have  been 
exammed.  Thirdly,  when  we  'know  the  defects 
of  a  soil,  the  deficient  matters  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained and  added  to  it,  unmixed  with  such  as  are 
not  required.  Fourthly,  the  straw,  leaves,  &c.,  of 
any  plant,  must  be  the  best  manure  for  that  plant, 
nnce  every  vegetable  extracts  from  the  soil  such 
matters  alone  as  are  essential  to  it  This  important 
principle  has  been  amply  verified  by  the  success 
attending  the  use  of  wheat-straw,  or  its  ashes,  as 
manure  for  wheat,  and  of  the  clippings  of  the  vines 
as  a  manure  for  the  vineyard.  Where  these  are 
used,  no  other  manure  is  required.  Fifthly,  in  the 
rotation  of  crops,  those  should  be  made  to  follow 
which  require  different  materials ;  or  a  crop  which 
extracts  little  or  no  mineral  matter,  such  as  peas, 
should  come  after  one  which  exhausts  the  8(m1  of 
its  phosphates  and  potash. 

"  Of  the  chemical  manures  now  bo  much  used, 
h9ne-du9t  supplies  tha  phosphates  which  have  been 


extracted  by  succevve  crops  of  grass  and 
the  whole  of  the  bones  of  the  cattle  fed  on  fhm 
crops  having  been  derived  from  the  soil ;  its  gdatia 
also  yields  ammonia  by  putrefaction.  Ouano  adi 
as  a  source  of  ammonia,  contatnin^  much  oxaJato 
and  urate  of  ammonia,  with  some  phospfaalca 
Nightsoil  and  urine,  especially  the  latter,  an 
most  valuable  for  the  ammonia  they  yield,  as  wefl 
as  for  phosphates  and  potash  ;  but  are  very  mnefa 
neglected  in  this  country,  although  their  impor- 
tance is  fully  appreciated  in  Belgiam  and  Chilis 
Bran  is  a  very  valuable  manure,  especially  for  po- 
tatoes,  as  it  contains  much  of  the  ammoniaoo-m^- 
nesian  phosphate. 

"  Nitrate  of  soda  probably  acts  by  its  alkali  re- 
placing potash,  but  it  is  possible  that  its  acid  may 
also  yield  nitrogen  to  plants,  although  we  pnssei 
at  present  no  evidence  of  this,  and,  indeed,  no  evi- 
dence that  plants  can  derive  their  nitrogen  fMn 
any  other  source  than  from  ammonia.** 

Manures  may  be  made  of  all  organic  snhstan- 
ces,  preference  being,  however,  given  to  those 
abounding  in  nitrogen,'aud  which  readily  decay. 

The  analysis  of  manures,  soils,  and  the  ashes  of 
plants,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  oqb- 
position  and  comparative  value,  is  not  easily  psr- 
formed  by  the  inexperienced  chemist ;  bat  a  nde 
approximation  to  their  contents,  sufliciently  aoea- 
rate  for  all  practical  purposes,  may  be  generally 
made  with  proper  care  and  attention.  See  Lieb^i 
Agricultnnd  Chemistry;  7th  Edit,  of  Tniner's 
Chem. ;  the  Memoirs  of  MM.  BoussingauH  and 
Payen ;  and  the  articles  Soils,  Agmcultcix, 
Farmino.         

MANUS  CHRISTI.  Prep.  1.  (Mamueiritti 
perlatiB.)  Drops,  or  pastilles,  made  of  pearls,  aogiv, 
and  rose  water.^ — S.  (Manut  ekritti  mmpiica^ 
Rose  drops,  orjpastiUes,  made  into  fl«t  cakea. 

MAPLE  SUOAR.  Prepared  from  the  jmcaef 
the  sugar  maple,  like  hirch  9ugar.  Average  fn^ 
duet  from  each  tree  about  6  1&  per  eeaaoo. 

MAPS  may  be  tinted  With  any  of  the  nrafle 
liquid  colors  mentioned  at  page  400.  To  jMoroBt 
the  colors  sinking  and  spreading,  which  they  wiD 
usually  do  on  common  paper,  the  latter  shonid  be 
wettea  3  or  3  times  with  a  sponge  dipped  in  alum 
water,  (3  or  4  oz.  to  the  pint,)  or  a  solution  of  white 
size ;  observing  to  dry  it  carefully  after  each  coat 
This  will  tend  to  give  lustre  and  beauty  to  the 
colors.  The  colors  themselves  should  also  be  thick- 
ened with  gum.  Before  varnishing  maps  after 
coloring  them,  2  or  3  coats  of  clean  size  should  be 
applied  with  a  brush.  (See  Card  Work  and 
Paper.) 

MARASQUm  DE  GROSEILLE&  Prtp. 
Ripe  gooseberries  1  cwt ;  black  cherry  leaves  14 
lbs. ;  bruise,  ferment,  distil,  and  rectify  the  ^liiit ; 
and  to  each  pint  of  the  product  add  sugar  1  lb. ; 
dissolved  in  water  1  pint    A  pleasant  liqueur. 

MARBLE.  Syn.  Limbstonx.  HARDCABSOft- 
ATB  OF  Ltmb.  Marmor  ;  Carbonas  Cajlcis  ddrbb, 
(P.  L.)  Whttk  Marble,  (P.  E.)  Marxor  albcji, 
(P.  D.)  Marbrb  ;  Pierre  a  chaux  ;  Chacx  car- 
bonates, (Fr.)  Kalstein  ;  Wbisbb  Marmor,  (Oer.) 
White  marble  is  employed  for  the  preparatioB  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  some  of  the  salts  of  lime. 

Marble  is  beat  cleaned  with  a  little  clean  sMip 
and  water,  to  which  some  ox-gall  may  be  tuSfkd. 
Acids  should  be  avoided.    Oil  and  greaat  mav^te 
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geoenlly  remored  by  foUowiaf  a  fltmilar  plan  to 
that  mentioned  at  art,  BoAaofl. 

MarhU  may  be  etaitud  or  dyed  of  varioqa  colon 
by  applying  their  solutioofl  fEO  the  atone  made  aoffi- 
eiently  hot  tG  make  the  liquid  jnet  simmer  on  the 
for&ctf.  The  following  are  the  subetanceB  uauaUy 
employed  for  this  pnipose  ^^- 

Blue.  Tincture  or  solution  of  litmus,  or  an  alka- 
jiae  solution  of  indigo  y-^Browfi,  Tincture  of  log- 
(vood  ;-^CriffMon,  A  solution  of  alkanet  root  in  oil 
of  turpentine ; — FUeh  color.  Wax  tinged  with  al- 
kanet root,  and  applied  to  the  marble  hot  enongh 
to  melt  it  \ — Oola  color,  A  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  white  Titriol,  sal  anmioniac*  and  Terdigris,  all  in 
fine  powder,  carefully  applied ; — Oreen,  An  alka- 
line solution  or  tincture  of  sap  green>  or  wax  strong- 
ly colored  with  Terdigris,  or  stain  the  stone  firtt 
Uue,  and  then  yellow  'f^Red,  Tincture  of  dngon's 
blood,  alkanet  root,  or  cochineal  'f^YeUoWf  Tine- 
tore  of  gamboge,  turmeric,  or  safiron.  RenMwko* 
Soecesi  in  the  application  of  the  above  colors  re- 
quires considerable  experience.  By  their  skillnl 
we  a  pleasing  effect,  both  of  color  and  grain,  may 
be  produced. 

MARBLING  Of  BOOKS.  Thb  is  performed 
by  laying  the  color  on  the  covers  or  edges  with  a 
brnah,  or  by  means  of  a  wooden  trough  and  gum 
water  as  follows }-— Provide  a 'wooden  trough,  3 
inches  deep,  6  inches  wide,  and  the  length  of  a 
nper-royai  sheet ;  boilm  a  brass  or  copper  pan 
any  quantity  of  linseed  and  water  until  a  thick 
mucilage  is  formed ;  strain  it  into  the  trough,  and 
let  it  cool ;  then  grind  on  a  marble  slab  any  of  the 
following  colon  in  small  beer.  For  blue,  Prussian 
bine  or  indigo  \-~red,  rose-pink,  vermilion,  or  drop 
\f^'r;^elSwy  king's  yellow,  yellow  oehro,  dtc.; 
— »At<e,  flake  white  \-^lack,  ivory  or  burnt 
lampblack;'  brown,  umber,  burnt  do.,  terra  di 
■eana,  burnt  do. ;  black,  mixed  with  yellow  or 
red,  also  makes  brown  \-^green,  blue  and  yel- 
low mized ;— oraT^f ,  red  and  yellow  mixed; — 
pttrple,  red  and  blue  mixed.  For  each  color  you 
must  have  two  cups,  one  for  the  color  after  grind- 
ing, the  other  to  mix  it  with  ox-pll,  which  must 
be  used  to  thin  the  colors  at  discntion.  If  too 
much  gall  is  used,  the  colon  will  spread ;  when 
they  keep  their  place  on  the  surface  of  Uie  trough, 
when  moved  with  a  qutU,  they  are  fit  for  use.  All 
thingi  being  in  roadiness,  the  colors  are  succeesivo- 
ly  sprinkled  on  the  Borbee  of  the  mucilage  m  the 
trough  with  a  bru^,  and  an  waved  or  dnwn 
abotkt  with  a  quill  or  stick,  according  to  taste. 
When  the  design  is  thus  formed,  the  book,  tied 
tijfhtly  between  cuttmg  boards  of  the  same  site,  is 
lifhtly  pressed  witk  its  edge  on  the  surface  of  the 
liquid  pattern,  and  then  withdrawn  and  dried. 
The  covers  may  be  marbled  in  the  same  way,  only 
letting  the  liquid  coloia  run  over  them.  The  film 
of  color  in  the  trough  may  be  as  thm  as  possible, 
and  if  any  remahtf  after  the  roarUing,  it  may  be 
taken  off  by  applying  paper  to  it  befon  vou  pn- 
pare  for  marbling  agam.  This  process  has  been 
called  FamcB  Maxbuno. 

To  divenify  the  efifeot,  colon  an  often  mixed 
with  a  little  sweet  oil  befon  sprinkling  them  on, 
by  which  means  a  light  halo  or  eirdeappeanroond 
each  spot.  In  like  manner,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
■pibkled  on  the  surfiaoe  of  the  trough,  will  make 
wUteipotiL  By  Btanung  the  bock  oeven  with  any 
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of  the  liquid  dyes,  and  then  dropping  on  them,  m 
running  over  them,  drc^  <tf  liquid  mordants,  a 
very  [^easing  effect  may  be  produced.  Thuc 
vinegar  black,  or  a  solution  of  green  copperas,  let 
fall  or  run  over  asmmon  leather,  produces  Uaek 
spots  or  streaks,  and  gives  a  similar  effect  with 
most  of  the  light  dyes.  A  soUition  of  alum  or  tin 
in  like  manner  produces  bright  spots  or  streaks, 
and  soda  and  potash  water  dark  ones.  This  style 
has  bee|i  called  Egyptian  marble. — Soap  marbling 
is  done  by  throwing  on  the  colon,  grotnd  with  c 
little  white  soap  to  a  pliable  consistence,  by  means 
of  a  brush.  It  is  much  used  for  book  edges,  sta- 
tionary, sheets  of  paper,  ladies'  ^cy  work,  Slo^^ 
Thread  marbU  is  given  by  first  covering  the  edge 
uniformly  <^  one  color,  then  laying  pieces  of  thi& 
thread  irregnlarlv  on  diflerent  parts  of  it,  and  giv- 
ing it  a  fine  dark  sprinkle.  When  well  inan8^;ed 
the  effect  is  very  pieasmg^^-Xtce  marble  is  given 
in  a  aimUar  way  to  the  last  by  nsmg  rice.— TVee 
marble  is  done  on  leather,  book  coven,  &«.,  by 
bending  the  board  a  little  in  the  centre,  and  run- 
ning t£»  marbling  liquid  over  it  in  the  form  of  vege- 
tation. The  knots,  are  given  by  rubbing  the  end 
of  a  candle  on  those  parts  of  the  covers — Wax 
marble  is  f^ven  in  a  suniiar  way  to  thread  marble, 
but  using  melted  wax,  whid  is  removed  after  the 
book  is  quinkled  and  dried,  or  a  sp^onge  charged 
with  bine,  green,  or  red,  may  be  passed  over.  This 
is  much  urcd  for  stationary  work,  especially  folios 
and  quartos.  The  vinegar  black  of  the  bookbmd- 
en  is  merely  a  solution  of  acetate  of  iron,  made  by 
steeping  rusty  naibi  or  inn  filings  in  vinegar.  All 
the  ordinary  liquid  colon  that  do  not  contain  strong 
acids  or  alkalis  may  be  used,  either  alone  or  thick- 
ened with  a  little  gum,  for  marbling  or  sprinkling 
hooka^r^SprinkHng  is  performed  by  dipping  a  etift- 
haired  painter's  brush  into  the  color,  and  suddenly 
striking  it  against  a  small  stick  held  in  the  left 
hand  over  the  work.  By  this  means  the  color  is 
evenly  scattered  vrithont  blotting.  (Bee  Bookbind. 
mo,  Inks,  Lxavin  CoLoms,  and  the  varioue  dyes.) 

MARGARIC  ACIP.  Syn.  MAaoAxuuo  Acin,. 
(from  napYapim,  a  pearl.)  A  fatty  acid  obtained  by 
the  saponification  oi  oils.  Prep.  I.  Dissolve  olive 
oil  soap  in  water,  precipitate  with  a  solution  at 
neutral  acetate  of  lead,  filter,  wash,  and  dry  the 
precipitate,  (margarate  of  lead,)  digest  in  ether, 
and  decon^KMe  the  fesiduum  by  boiUng-bot  muri- 
atic add ;  lastly,  wash  the  acid,  dissolve  in  boiling 
alcohol,  and  evaponte. 

IL  Heat  hydnted  stearic  acid  with  its  own. 
weight  of  nitric  acid  lor  some  minutes ;  press  the 
fatty  add  which  separates  between  foUs  of  paper, 
and  purify  by  repeated  crystallizations  f^em  alco< 
hd,  till  its  melting  point  becomes  140^  F: 

Remarka.  Maiganc  add  forms  pearly  scales, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  With  the  basea,  it 
fonns  salts  called  margaratee. 

MARGARINE.  Syn,  MAmoAajom  of  Oxidb 
or  Gltokxdlb.  The  solid  fotty  inatter  of  certam 
vegetable  dls,  and  the  principal  ingredient  of  hu- 
man and  goose  fat  A  hot  alcohdio  solution  of 
either  of  these  fats,  or  of  the  concrete  portion  of 
olive  oil,  deposites,  as  it  cools,  a  mixture  of  auw^a* 
rate  and  oleata  ofglyeeruU. 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  Obtahied  by  ttie  sa- 
ponification of  castor  oil,  along  with  another  oily 
add.    The  foimermelta  at  368^,  and  forme  scary 
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with  the  alkalb,  (margarUatea :)  the  latter  is 
an  ofly  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatnreti 

MARGARONE.  A  peculiar  fatty  sabstance 
obtained  by  diitilling  a  mixture  of  quicklime  and 
maivaric  acid.     It  forme  pearly  crvitidline  scalee. 

AlARRIAGE.  Dr.  Casper,  of  beilin,  has  oal- 
eolated  that  the  mortality  among  bachelors,  from 
the  age  of  30  to-  45  years,  is  27  per  cent,  while 
among  married  men  of  the  same  age  it  is  only  18 
per  cent  For  forty-one  bachelors  who  f^ttain  the 
age  of  4/9  years,  there  are  seventy-eight  married 
aen  who  attain  the  same  age.  The  advantage  in 
favor  of  married  life  is  still  more  striking  in  persons 
of  advanced  ag^  At  60  years  there  remain  but 
twenty-two  bachelors  for  forty-dght  married  men ; 
at  70  years,  eleven  bachelors  for  twenty-seven 
married ;  and  at  80  years,  three  bachelors  against 
nine  married  men.    (Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.) 

MARMALADES.  (From  marmeUo,  Fortn- 
gnese,  a  quince.)  Ptoperty  a  conserve  made  of 
quinces  and  sugar.  The  term  is  now,  however, 
commonly  applied  to  other  firuit  conserves  made  by 
cooks  and  confectioners.  Marmalades  are  either 
made  by  pounding  the  pulped  fruit  in  a  mortar  with 
an  equal  or  a  larger  quantity  of  powdered  white 
sugar,  or  by  mixing  them  together  by  heat  and 
fiassing  them  through  a  hair  sieve  while  hot,  and 
then  putting  them  into  pots  or  glasses.  The  fruit 
pulps  are  obtained  by  rubbing  the  fruit  through  a 
fine  hair  sieve  either  at  once,  or  after  it  has  been 
aoftened  by  boiling.  When  heat  is  employed  in 
mixing  the  ingredients,  the  evaporation  should  be 
continued  untU  the  marmalade  jellies  on  cooling. 
(See  CoHssavBS,  Confections,  Elbctdaribs, 
Jamb,  and  Jellies.)  The  following  are  the  chief 
mamalades  met  with  in  the  shops : — 

Apricot  marmdlade,  from  equal  parts  of  pulp 
and  sugar. 

Barberry  marmilade,  from  equal  parts  of  pulp 
and  sugar. 

Citron  marmaUdet  made  as  orange  do. 

MamuUade  of  hipe,  from  the  pu^  of  the  hips 
of  rosa  systyla  or  arvensis,  and  sugar,  m  the  same 
way  as  the  confectioiL 

Mixed  fnamuUade,  from  plums,  pears,  and  ap- 
ples, variously  flavored  to  palate. 

Orange  tnarmaladet  from  oranges,  (either  Se- 
ville or  St  Michaers,)  by  boiling  iSb  peels  in  sirup 
antU  soft,  then  pulpmg  them  through  a  sieve,  add- 
ing as  much  white  sugar,  and  boiling  them  with 
the  former  sirup  and  the  juice  of  the  fruit  to  a 
|UDper  oonsistenoe.  A  still  finer  marmalade  is 
made  by  melting  the  confection  of  orange  peel, 
P.  li.,  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  orange 
juice,  and  passing  it  through  a  sieve. 

Candied  orange  tnarm&lade,  from  candied  or- 
ange pee],  boiled  in.  an  equal  weight  each  of  sugar 
and  water,  and  then  passed  through  a  sieve. 

Quince  marmalade,  (diacydonium,)  from  quince 
flesh,  or  pulp  and  sugar  equal  parts ;  or  frmn  the 
juice,  (miva  tydonionim,  gelatina  do.,)  by  boiling 
k  to  one-half,  addmg  an  equal  quantity  of  white 
wine,  and  two-thirds  oi  sugar,  and  gently  evapo- 
latmg. 

Scotch  marmalade,    1.  Seville  orange  juice  1 

rrt ;  yellow  peel  of  the  fruit,  grated ;  honey  3 
;  botl  to  a  proper  consistence!— 3.  Seville  or- 
anges 8  lbs. ;  peel  them  as  thmly  as  poasiUe,  then 
oat  the  juice,  and  boil  it  on  the  yellow 


peels  for  1  hour,  strain,  add  white  nigar  7  Ihsi  mi 
boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

TVaneparent  nuarmalade.  Orange  marmaladBh 
well  strained  or  clarified  while  hot 

Marmalade  of  aioee.  Conserve  of  aloea.  ila 
tringent 

Tomato  marmalade,  Ilike  apricot  macmaladB, 
adding  a  few  slices  of  onions  and  a  little  parriey. 

Wood  eorrel  iharmalade,  (Conserva  Iblionm 
lujelflB.)  Wood  sorrel  leaves  1  lb. ;  powdered  wide 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  beat  together  in  a  mortar.  Flesssat, 
cooling,  and  acidulous ;  has  a  fine  red  odor. 

MARSHALL'S  CERATE.  Prep.  (CdSa.) 
Palm  oil  Jv ;  calomel  Jj ;  so^  of  lead  ^ ;  eiat- 
ment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  Jij ;  mix. 

MASSICOT.  Syn,  Masticot.  FaoTOXiDB 
or  Lead.  Ocbra  Plumbaeia  pactitia.  The  dna 
that  forms  on  melted  lead  exposed  to  a  enrrent  sf 
air,  roasted  until  it  acquires  a  uniform  yellow  eobr. 
Used  as  a  pigment    (See  Lead,  Oxides  or.) 

MASTICATORIEa  Syn.  Piub  Marica- 
TOEiA.  Medicines  taken  by  chewmg.  Th^  wn 
chiefly  used  as  cosmetics  or  stimulanta. 

Prep,  1.  {Indian.)  A  mixture  of  betel  Iml, 
areka  nut,  and  lime^ — 2.  (Hartman.)  Mastieh  and 
pellitory  of  Spain,  equal  parts. — 3.  (AngostiB.) 
Mastieh,  white  wax,  and  ginger,  equal  part& — i. 
(Quincy.)  Mastieh  Jiij;  pellitory  of  Spain  sad 
stavesacre  seeds,  of  each  3ij;  angelica  root  ?■; 
cubebs,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  3j  ;  make  into  sbwU 
baHs  with  white  wax  q.  & — 5.  Opium,  ginger,  rhu- 
barb, mastieh,  pellitory  of  Spain,  and  orris  root,  of 
each  3j;  musk  and  ambergris,  of  each  1  gr.; 
melted  white  wax  or  spermaceti  to  mix. 

MASTICHIC  ACID.  Syn.  Soluble  Mas- 
TICK  Resin.  The  portion  of  mastieh  scdnUe  in  al- 
cohol. It  forms  about  90g  of  the  resin.  Acoonfia^ 
to  Johnstone,  it  forms  salts  with  the  acids. 

MASTICINE.  Syn,  Neuteai.  oa  IiesourazE 
Mastioh  Resin.  The  insoluble  portion  left  from 
preparing  the  last  article.  It  is  soluble  in  the  alco- 
holic solution  of  the  ]»eceding  resin. 

MATTHEW'S  PILLS.  Prep.  Extract  of 
black  hellebore,  powdered  myrrh,  Castile  sosp, 
opium,  saffron,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  equal  pails; 
beat  into  a  mass  with  sirup  of  buckthorn, 
dyne ;  alterative.    Deee.  3  to  10  grs. 

MATHIEU'S  VERMIFUGE.    This 
of  two  electuaries ;  the  one  for  killing  the 
and  the  other  for  expelling  them. 

Prep.  1.  Tm  filings  £;  fern  root  3vj; 
seed  3iv ;  resinous  extract  of  jalap  and  aolphate  of 
potash,  of  each  3j ;  honey  to  mix.  Doae.  A  tea* 
spoonful  every  3  Iumub,  for  3  days. 

2.  Jalap  and  sulphate  of  potadi,  of  eadi  9q ; 
scammony  9j ;  gamboge  10  grs. ;  honey  to  mix. 
Doee,  A  teaipoonful  every  three  hours,  ontfl  it  op- 
erates well ;  the  preceding  electuary  having  beea 
previously  taken  as  directed. 

MATTICO.  The  leaves  have  been  employed 
with  considerable  success  as  an  external  styptie; 
applied  to  leech-bites,  and  pressed  on  wiUi  the 
fingers,  they  seldom  ftul  to  arrest  the  Ueedmg. 
(Piov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  June,  1843L) 

MAYDEW.  iSyn.  Ros  Majaub.  Collected  by 
sponges  off  the  grass.    Used  as  a  coametic 

MEAD.  Syn.  Yinum  Hvdbombli.  (Fran 
meede,  DuL)  An  old  Elnglish  liquor,  made  fissB 
the  oombi  fiom  which  the  honey  has  been  drabid 
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9bC  by  boiling  in  water  and  fennenting.  It  10 
oonimonly  confounded  with  methegHn.  (See  Me- 
THiouN.)  Some  persons  add  1  oz.  of  hops  to  each 
pXimk ;  and,  after  fermenting,  a  little  brandy.  It 
M  then  galled  Sack  Mead. 

MEALS,  RESOLVENT.  (Quatuor  Fari- 
na RfftOLyBNTEs,  of  old  pkorvuiey.)  Barley,  bean, 
linseed,  and  rye  meak. 

MEASLES,  THE.  Syn.  Rubeola.  Mor- 
MLLL  Si/mp.  FeverishnesB,  chillineas,  ■hiyering, 
head-pains,  swelling  and  inflammation  ef  the  eyes, 
defluxion  of  sharp  tears,  with  painful  sensibility  to 
fight,  oppresBire  cough,  difficnlty  of  breathing, 
aod  sometimes  vomiting  or  diarrhcna.  These  are 
followed  about  the  fourth  day  by  an  eruption  of 
■nail  red  points  or  spots,  perceptible  to  the  touch, 
tod  which,  after  four  or  five  days,  goes  off  with 
desquamation  of  the  cuticle ;  but  the  fever,  cough, 
dec,  continue  for  some  time. 


Treut  When  there  are  no  urgent  local  symp- 
toms, mild  aperients,  antimonial  diaphoretics  and 
diluents  should  be  had  recourse  to ;  but  when  the 
inflammatory  symptoms  are  emergent,  and  the 
lungs  are  weak,  especially  in  plethoric  habits, 
blood  may  be  taken.  The  cough  may  be  re- 
lieved by  expectorants,  demulcents,  and  small 
doses  of  opium ;  and  the  diarrhoea  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  compound  powder  of  chalk 
and  opium ;  the  looseness  of  the  bowels,  however, 
had  better  not  be  interfered  with,  imless  H  be  ex- 
treme. 

MEASURE.  Syn,  MsinuaA,  (LaU)  The 
unit  or  standard  by  which  we  estimate  extension, 
whether  of  length,  superficies,  or  volume.  Our 
notice  must  be  confined  to  the  imperial  measure 
of  England,  and  the  usual  French  measures  that 
are  mentioned  in  works  on  the  arts  and  sciences, 
or  are  used  in  prescribing. 


I.  French  Decimal  MeantrtB  of  Length. 


Names. 

Eq.  In  Mitres. 

Inches. 

Eq.  In  EnglUh  Measures. 

IfUIIinAtn 

0-001 
0-01 
0-1 
1- 
10- 
100- 
1000- 
10000- 

•03837 

•30371 

3-83708 

39-37079 

303-70790 

3837*07900 

39370-79300 

383707-90000 

Miles.  For.  Ydfe.  Feet.  Inches. 
0       0       10     8       9-7 
0       0      100      1       1*078 
0       4     S13     1      10*3 
6       1      150     0       9*17 

Centime ti«  ...•......••. • 

Mclni^tn. 

MAtrj 

H^tMutAtwm .............. 

nA#tnmAtMi ... 

Kilomitie 

Myriaindtre 

Remarks.  The  unit  of  the  above  table  is  the 
mitre,  which  has  been  deteimmed  to  be  39-37079, 
tt33<>  F.,  (Capt  Kater;)  the  English  foot  is  to- 
ken  at  620  F.  It  may  be  observed  that  all  the 
difisioos  and  multiples  are  deeimtUtt  and  hence 
the  term  decimal  system  has  been  given  to  these 


measures,  as  well  as  to  those  of  a'similar  descrip- 
tion below.  It  will  be  perceived  that  the  principle 
of  nomenclature  adopted  in  applying  the  names, 
was  to  prefix  the  Oreek  numerals  to  the  decimal 
multiples,  and  the  Latin  numerals  to  the  decimal 
aubdioiaiona. 


IL  Measures  of  Volume* — 1.  Imperial  Standard,  and  the  relaiios  valua  of  its  Divisions,  including 

those  used  m  Medicine. 


m 

f3 

f5 

0. 

Oij. 

c. 

Mshns 

Flald 

Flnid 

ordioiis. 

Drachms. 

Ounces. 

Pints. 

Quarts. 

Oslloos. 

Fecks. 

Bushels. 

Qaartetk 

I 

0*00906333 

0-00010410 

0-00005308 

0-00U013Q8 

0 

0 

0 

00 

1 

0-lil5 

0-OOOSS 

O-0031S5 

0-000781SS 

0 

0 

0 

480 

8- 

1- 

0-09 

0-085 

0-0UAB5 

0 

0 

0 

9aoo 

160* 

90- 

1- 

05 

0-lSS 

0-0085 

0*015085 

0-001853185 

19S00 

390- 

40- 

ft' 

1* 

0-S5 

0*185 

0-03185 

000300085 

won  iisHQ. 

leo* 

8- 

4* 

1- 

0*5 

0*185 

0-015085 

0;2S60- 

390* 

10- 

8- 

»• 

1- 

0-89 

0-031S5 

0 

0 

1S80- 

04- 

38- 

8* 

4* 

1- 

0-185 

0 

0 

0 

51S* 

890- 

04* 

38- 

8- 

1- 

Remarks,  The  standard  unit  of  the  above  table 
i>  the  gallon,  which  has  a  capacity  equal  to 
377^74  cubic  inches,  and  is  capable  of  holding 
exactly  10  lbs.  (avoiid.)  of  distilled  water  at  60^ 
F.,  and  30  inches  of  the  barometer.  It  is  one- 
fifth  larger  than  the  old  wine  gallon,  and  one- 
■xtieth  smaller  than  the  old  beef  gallon. 


V 


A  TBA  OR  ooFFBB-iPooirruL  (ooehUorium 
parvum)  of  . 
■rap  contams  3j  to  3ij ; 
oidinary  aqueous  fluids  diss  to  ^j ; 
■pote  or  tmetuies  9j  to  3iflB ; 


light  powders  (as  maniesia)  Sm  to  33 ; 
heavy  d&  (as  sulphur)  Smb  to  9i) ; 
metalUc  oxides  3j  to  diiij. 

A  DEssERT-spoonnii.  {coehlsarimm  mediocre)  of 
water  3i). 

A  TABLUFooNFUL  {cochloarium  magnum  vel  am* 
plum)  of 
sirup  ^; 

ordinary  aqueous  fluids  3in  to  3iuj ; 
spirito  or  tinctures  3ij  to  Sij. 

A  TBAcmpffUL  (vaocuhsm  pro  thsa)  ^j  to  Jh; 
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^  wm^-oukflsrvL  (wypkua  vel  cyathma  pro  vino) 

A  THiMBLKyuL  {clyptola  nuUHHea  jpro  digiti$)  & 
tesspoonfuL 

A  CUBIC  INCH  or  WATBK  woighfl  253*456  gn. 


A  CUBIC  BOOT  OP  WATER  Weighs  62*3206  fta.  (ar) 

A  FLUID  OUNCE  ««▼  WATER  Contains 

1-73298 


A  TROT  OUNCE       .     • 

3.  French  Decimal  Meaauree  of  Volvme. 


1-9013214  do. 


Nunef 

E4.  InLiliw. 

Bq.  in  Cubic  In. 

M-«». 

MUIIUtra 

0-001 
0-01 
0-1 
1- 
10- 
100- 
1000- 
lOOOO- 

0-06113 

O-tfllSO 

6-11906 

61-13070 

611-90793 

6113-07030 

611SO-7O3O0 

611907  99080 

GalioM.       Pints, 
sa          0            1-76377 
« B  .        2            1-4464 
s         SS            0-96«0 

»       990-47 
-=     8904-71 

nbmiilitm«.....«  •••• • 

DaeUlUa 

T.ltra ..*.. 

neMilltm 

HfietnlltTM 

Kllnllti« ••••• •• 

Mvriolltra •.. 

Remarka.  The  standard  unit  in  the  abora  table 
is  the  litre,  or  the  cube  of  the  one-tenth  of  a 
m^tre.  The  cubic  inch  is  calculated  at  252*5  gra 
of  water  at  62<>  F. 

*«*  The  French  eentiare  contains  1  square 
m^tre  ;  the  are,  100  do. ;  the  hectare,  10,000  do. 

t4,t  The  capacity  of  solids  and  aSriform  fluids 
is  taken  in  cubic  inches,  or  feet,  in  England.  In 
France,  the  atere,  or  metre  cube,  equal  to  35*31658 
English  cubic  feet,  is  the  standard  unit 

MECHLOIC  ACID.  This  name  has  been 
given  by  Couerbe  to  the  crystalline  mass  obtained 
by  passing  chlorine  gas  ever  fused  meconine.  It 
is  purified  by  removing  the  chlorine  by  oxide  of 
silver.  Before  being  purified,  blood  red;  when 
pure,  white  crystals,  strongly  acid. 

MECONIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acimm  meooni- 
cuM,  {LaL,  from  fiifirwr,  a  poppy.)  A  peculiar 
acid  discovered  in  opium.  i*rep.  Dissolve  pure 
meconiate  of  potassa  1  part,  in  21  parts  of  hot 
water,  add  3  parts  of  strong  muriatic  acid,  and 
mix  well.  Acid  meconate  of  potassa  is  deposited 
as  the  solution  cools,  which  being  treated  a  second 
time  in  the  same  way,  yields  pure  meconic  acid. 
Meconate  of  lime  may  be  substituted  for  the  pot- 
ash salt  Its  purity  may  be  ascertained  by  its 
leaving  no  residue  when  heated  in  a  platinum  or 
glass  capsule. 

Retnarka,  Meconic  acid  forms  beautiful  peariy 
scales,  possessing  a  sour  astringent  taste,  and  i  i 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  Its  solution  is  de- 
composed by  boiling,  and  by  animal  charcoal.  At 
a  heat  of  248^  it  is  decomposed,  and  pyromeconic 
acid  formed  along  with  other  products.  It  ia 
characterized  by— 1.  Precipitating  the  seequisalts 
'  of  iron  red,  and  the  cdor  not  beii^  destroyed  by 
the  action  of  c<»TOBive  sublimate.^— 9.  Precipitating 
a  weak  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper 
greem — 3.  With  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  chloride  of  barium,  it  gives  white  precipitates.— 
4.  It  is  not  reddened  by  chksida  of  gold.  The 
libove  precipitates  ara  all  meconatea  of  the  given 
bases.  Meconate  of  Lime  is  obtained  by  heating 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  with  an  infusion 
of  opium  made  with  cold  water,  and  collecting  the 
precipitate.  By  dissolving  1  part  of  &1s  impure 
salt  in  a  mixture  of  20  parts  of  water,  and  3  parts 
of  strong  muriatic  acid  at  near  212^,  silvery  crys- 
>Ub  of  monobasic  meconato  of  Udm  wiU  be  depos- 


ited  as  the  liquid  cods.  (Gregory.)  The 
nate  oipotaaaa  may  be  prepared  by  direct 
of  the  base  in  the  impure  add  obtained  from  me- 
conate of  lime  till  the  liquor  turns  green,  heat  be- 
ing allied,  when  the  salt  crystalltzea  out  as  ths 
liquid  cools ;  it  may  be  purified  by  pieasiire,  and 
recrystallization. 

MECONINE,  (from  fmcw,  a  poppy.")  A  wUle 
crystalline,  odorless  solid,  discovered  by  Cooeibe 
in  opium.  It  remains  in  solution  when  an  aqneov 
infusion  of  opium  is  precipitated  by  amineoia.  It 
may  be  obtaiued  by  evaporation,  and  may  be  puri- 
fied by  alternate  solution  in  alcohol,  water,  aad 
ether.  It  forms  white  prisms.  It  is  distinginfaed 
from  codeia  and  morphia  by  the  abeenoe  of  alka- 
line properties,  and  also  from  the  latter  by  Hs  !■■- 
bility,  its  greater  solubility  in  water,  and  not  beo^ 
turned  blue  by  the  seequisalts  of  iron.  ChloiiBe 
gas  passed  over  fused  meconine  tonis  H  Uood  icd. 
Neither  meconine  nor  meconic  acid  appears  to  ex- 
ereise  any  impoitant  physiological  aetioB  on  tbs 
human  frame. 

MEDALS,  and  similar  objects  are  Teiy  osBve- 
niently  and  accurately  copied  by  electricity,  (see 
Electrotyfe,)  but  still  more  quickly  by  tlie  IbI- 
lowing  means : — Reduce  recently-precipitated  aad 
well- washed  oxide  of  copper  by  means  of  hydiugm 
passed  over  it  at  a  gentle  heat ;  the  operation  be- 
ing conducted  in  a  gLaas  tube,  the  one  end  being 
left  partially  open  to  permit  of  the  escape  of  the 
newly-formed  water.  The  process  should  be  ooa- 
Unued  till  the  oxide  be  wholly  decompoaedt  and  the 
powder  assumes  a  fine  copper-red  color,  when  it 
must  be  immediately  removed,  and  kept  in  a  wefl- 
stoppered  bottle.  For  use,  the  medal  is  placed  en 
a  layer  of  smooth  sand,  at  the  bottom  a  amaO 
white  iron  ^linder,  and  the  sifted  copper  pewdsr 
poured  on  to  the  depth  of  about  10  or  }ft  linea»  aad 
then  gently  compressed  with  a  maasrve  iron  cyfia- 
der,  dter  which  the  whole  -must  be  placed  on  aa 
anvil,  and  struck  with  a  heavy  hanuser  till  the 
powder  is  no  farther  compressible.  The  *Kwly- 
formed  cast  is  then  removed  from  tfie  cylinddr, 
and  heated  to  a  red-white  heat  in  a  small  copper 
box,  well  luted  with  day  to  exdnde  the  air,  afiir 
which  the  whole  is  left  to  cooL  A  solid  coppsr 
medal  is  thus  vary  quickly  obtained.  Tlw  re- 
cently reduced  onUes  of  other  metab  may  be  nb- 
stitnted  for  copper     G.  OsauBi  tha  diaoofawa  rf 
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Ab  method,  micceeded  well  with  copper,  Bilver, 
ud  lead,  which  were  the  only  ones  he  tried.  (Bib- 
IwCh^ne  UniveneUe  de  Geneve,  No.  82.) 

MEDECINE  NOIR.  A  celebrated  French 
aostram,  consisting  of  a  mixtnre  of  tamarinds,  man- 
na,  fflauber  salts,  and  senna^ 

MEDULLIN.  The  porous  pith  of  the  smi- 
flower.    It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  (Dr.  John.) 

MEERSCHAUM,  {Oer,,foam  of  the  tea.)  Syn, 
EouiTB  DC  M*a ;  Magnbsib  caabonatbe  bxuci- 
IBIE,  {Fr.)  A  silicated  magnesia  mineral.  The 
fii^  qualities  are  found  in  Greece  and  Turkey. 
It  is  used  by  the  Tartars  for  wasliing  linen.  Its 
principal  consumption  is,  howeyer,  in  the  manu- 
freture  of  tobacco-pipes.  The  Germans  prepare 
their  pipes  for  sale  by  first  soaking  them  in  tallow, 
then  in  white  wax,  and  finally  polishing  them  with 
ihavegrasB.  Genuine  meerschaum  pipes  are  dis- 
tingoiehed  from  mock  ones  by  the  beautiful  brown 
eolsr  which  they  asBume  after  being  smoked  for 
nmetime. 

MEGGELLUP.  Syn.  Maoilp.  Prep.  Mtfstich 
Tsniiih  1  lb. ;  pale  drying  oil  2  lbs. ;  mix.  Used 
by  painters  to  apply  their  glazings  with.  It  may 
be  thinned  by  adding  turpentine.  Artists  often 
yvtj  the  proportions  according  to  their  work. 

MELAM.  A  white  insoluble  powder  discover- 
ed by  Liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  fusing  sulpho- 
eyanide  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of 
nl  ammoniac,  and  1  part  of  sulphocyanide  of  po- 
(aenam.  The  residuum  in  the  retort,  after  being 
washed  with  water,  is  melam. 

MEL  AMINE.  A  basic  substance  discovered 
by  liebig.  It  is  prepared  by  dissolving  melam  in 
a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potassa  1  part,. add  water 
SO  parts,  evaporating  till  crystalline  scales  begin 
to  form,  and  slowly  cooling.  The  resulting  crys- 
tab  mtust  be  purified  by  re-solution  and  recrystal- 
lization.  Yellow  transparent  crystals,  soluble  in 
hot  water.  It  combines  with  the  aci^  and  fonns 
crystaltixoble  acidulous  salts. 

MELAMPYRINE.  A  tasteless,  neutral,  crys- 
tallizable  substance,  extracted  by  Hiinefeldt  from 
tde  melaropyrum  nemorosum. 

MELANGALLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Mbtaoallic 
Acid.  Obtamed  by  distilling  tannic  acid  by  a 
qaick  fire  till  it  froths,  melts,  and  becomes  black 
and  aolid,  then  dissolving  in  an  alkali,  filtering, 
and  precipitating  by  an  acid.    A  black  powder. 

MELANIC  ACID.  A  black  powder  ducover- 
ed  by  Piria,  and  formed  when  saliculite  of  potassa 
It  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  turns  black.  In  this 
itate  the  mass  consists  of  acetic  'and  melanic 
ticidB. 

MELASSIC  ACID.  Prep.  Pour  a  hot  satu- 
rated Boiution  of  baryta,  or  caustic  potassa  or  soda; 
an  melted  grape  sugar,  dissolve,  and  continue  the 
peat  till  the  mixture  turns  deep  brown,  then  precip- 
itate with  an  excess  of  muriatic  acid,  and  wash 
the  resulting  black  powder,  first  with  dilute  muri« 
atic  acid,  and  then  with  water. 

MELLITIC  ACID.  Discovered  by  Klaproth 
b  melilite  or  honey  stone.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
boiling  the  powdered  stone  in  70  times  its  weight 
of  water,  filtering,  evaporating,  and  crystallizing. 
It  forms  salts  with  the  bases  termed  melilatet. 

MELIX)N.  A  compound  of  carbon  and  nitro- 
gen, discovered  by  Liebig.  It  remains  at  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  retort,  under  the  form  of  a  yellow  pow- 


der, when  bisulphocyanide  of  mercury  is  exposed 
to  heat  It  may  in  like  manner  be  obtained  by 
exposing  melam,  ammeline,  ammelide,  or  dry  sul- 
phocyanogen  to  a  red  heat  It  is  insoluble  in  al« 
cohol,  water,  and  dilute  acids.  It  is  decomposed 
by  concentrated  acids,  alkalis,  and  a  strong  red 
heat 

MELTING-BAG.  (Dr.  Breslau.)  Preo.  Iodide 
of  potassium  10  grammes ;  sal  anmioniac  80  gram« 
mes ;  dry,  reduce  each  separately  to  fine  powder ; 
mix  by  trituration,'  and  enclose  them  in  a  small 
bag.  As  a  resolvent  to  indolent  tumors.  It  should 
be  worn  on  the  part  for  some  time. 

MENISPERMIC  ACID.  Boullay  has  applied 
this  name  to  a  crystalline  substance  found  in  coc- 
eulus  indicus. 

MENISPERMINE.  S^  Mbitispskmia,  Me- 
NisPBKMiNA.  A  neutral  basic  substance  discovered 
by  Pelletier  and  Couerbe  in  cocculus  indicus.  It 
may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol.  It  is 
insoluble  in  water.  Paramenupermine  is  another 
similar  substance,  but  differs  from  the  precedmg 
by  not  forming  salts  witn  the  acids.  Neither  of 
the  above  exercise  any  marked  physiological  ac- 
tion. 

MERCAPTAN,  (from  its  energetic  action  on 
mercury.)  Syn.  Htdrosulphuiiet  op  Sulpkurbt 
OF  Ethulb.  An  ethereal  liquid,  smelling  strongly 
of  gariic,  discovered  by  Zeise.  Prep.  Saturate 
liquor  of  potaasa,  sp.  gr.  1*28,  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen, then  mix  it  with  a  solution  of  the  same 
density  of  snlphovinate  of  lime.  The  distilled  liquid 
must  be  digested,  first  on  a  little  chloride  of  cal- 
cium, and  then  agitated  and  rectified  with  a  little 
red  oxide  of  mercury. 

MERCURY.  Syn.  Quicksilvxr.  Quik.  Hy- 
dbaroyrds.  Mbrcurius.  Aroentum  vivum.  AauA 
Arobntba.  Aqua  Mbtaixorum.  Htdbarotrum^ 
(P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Mbrcore,  Mbrcurb  coolant, 
ViF-AROBNT,  {Fr.)  QuEOXsiLBBR,  (Oer.)  *tdfkif 
ywpofi  *AfiY9p0s  xvf^t  (^0  A  liquid  metal  having 
a  tin  white  color.  Mercury,  was  known  to  the  an- 
cients. It  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  Theophras- 
tus,  Pliny,  and  Dioscorides,  but  it  is  not  alluded 
to,  either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  writings 
of  Herodotus.  Ths  principal  sources  of  this  metal 
at  the  fHresent  time  are  the  mines  of  Idria,  in  Car- 
niola,  and  Almaden,  in  Spain,  where  it  exists  un- 
der the  form  of  cinnabar,  from  which  the  pure 
metal  is  obtained  by  distilling  that  ore  with  lime  or 
iron  filings  in  iron  retorts,  by  which  the  sulphur  it 
contains  is  seized  and  retained,  while  the  mercury 
rises  in  the  state  of  vapor,  and  is  condensed  in 
suitable  receivers.  Quicksilver  is  imported  in  cy- 
lindrical iron  bottles,  containing  from  ^  cwt  to  1 
cwt  each.  An  importation  of  quicksilver  was  re- 
cently made  from  China. 

Prep.  Mercury,  as  imported,  is  usually  very 
pure.  The  Dublin  College  orders  it  to  be  pre- 
pared for  medical  purposes  by  putting  6  parts  in- 
to a  retort  and  distilling  off  four  parts.  The 
whole  of  the  mercury  may,  however,  be  safely 
drawn  over.  A  strong  earthenware  or  iron  retort* 
with  a  low  neck  or  tube  dipping  into  a  basin  of 
water,  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  One  of  the 
quickest  and  best  means  of  purifying  mercury  is 
to  agitate  it  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate 
of  mercury,  at  a  heat  of  104^  F. 

Prop,   Sp.  gr   about  13*6;  freezet  9xu5  crv»« 
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talliiM  at  —^9°  Fahr. ;  when  folid  it  w  ductile, 
malleable,  and  tenacloas ;  boUe  at  662°  Fahr. ; 
but  TOlatilizee  alowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  when  mixed  with  water  at 
fnmi  140°  to  160°,  it  is  volatilized  m  oonsiderable 
quantities.  (Stromeyer.)  It  unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  two  oxides;  and  with  chlorine,  forming 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  ;  with  the  metals 
it  forms  amalgams.  Its  oxides  fonn  salts  with 
the  acids.  The  only  acids  that  act  on  metallic 
mercury  are  the  sulphuric  and  nitric  ;  but  fot  this 
purpose  the  former  must  be  heated. 

Uaea,  Mercury  is  applied  to  various  purposes  in 
the  arts ;  as  the  amalgamation  of  gold  and  silver, 
wash  gilding,  the  silvering  of  looking-glaasesy  the 
manufacture  of  barometers  and  thermometers, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  several  valuable  medi- 
cines. In  its  metallic  state  it  appears  to  be  inert 
when  swallowed,  unless  there  be  much  acidity  in 
the  alimentary  canal ;  its  salts  are,  however,  all 
of  them  more  or  less  poisonous. 

Pur.  It  is  totally  dtasipated  by  heat,  and  dis- 
solved by  diluted  nitric  acid,  but  is  insoluble  in 
boiling  muriatic  acid.  The  acid  poured  off,  and 
allowed  to  cool,  is  neither  colorea,  nor  yields  a 
precipitate  with  sulphureted  hydrosen;  sp.  gr. 
13*5.  (F.  L.)  **  A  globule  moved  about  on  a 
■heet  of  paper  yields  no  trail ;  pure  sulphuric  acid 
agitated  with  it  (in  the  cold)  evaporates  when 
heated,  without  leaving  any  residuum."     (P.  £.) 

Te»t3,  1.  Metallic  mercury  may  be  detected 
by  its  volatility,  and  when  in  a  finely-divided  or 
pulverulent  state,  by  the  microscope,  or  by  stain- 
ing a  piece  of  copper  white  when  rubbed  on  it,  or 
when  heated  beneath  it — 2,  Solutions  of  the 
penalts  of  mercury  yield — with  caustic  -  alkalis, 
yellowish  or  red  precipitates — ^with  alkaline  car- 
bonates, a  brick-red  one — ^with  iodide  of  potassium, 
a  scarlet  one.— 3.  The  prototaltt  of  mercury 
yield  a  gray  or  black  precipitate  with  alkalis, — a 
yellowi^  or  greenish-yellow  one  with  iodide  of 
potassium, — a  white  one  with  muriate  of  soda.— 4. 
The  salts  of  mercury  are  all  volatilized  at  a  dull 
red  heat — give  a  white  precipitate  with  pruasiate 
of  potash, — a  black  one  with  sulphureted  hydrogen 
and  hydrosulphurets^ — an  orange  yellow  one  with 
gallic  acid,  and — with  a  plate  of  polished  copper,  a 
white  coat  of  metallic  mercury.  Solid  bodies 
may  be  tested  by  treating  them  with  nitric  acid, 
evaporating,  rediosolving  in  water,  and  then  pro- 
ceeding as  above. 

MERCURY,  ACETATE.  Sym  Hydrarotki 
AcBTAs,  (P.  D.)  Do.  AcBTis.  Prep'  I.  (P.  D.) 
Mercury  9  parts ;  diluted  nitric  acid  1 1  parts ; 
dissolve,  then  add  it  to  a  boiling  solutbn  of 
acetate  of  potash  9  parts,  dissolved  in  water  100 
pazts,  and  acidulated  with  distilled  vinegar  ;  filter 
while  hot,  let  it  co#l,  and  wash  and  dry  the 
erystals  that  are  deposited. 

II  (P.  L.  1788.)  Dissolve  protoxide  of  mer- 
cnry  in  strong  acetic  acid,  concentrate  so  that 
crystals  may  form  as  it  cools. 

Remarks.  The  above  is  the  protacetate  of  mer'. 
^ury,---the  peraceiate  is  formed  by  dissolving  the 
led  oxide  in  strong  acetic  acid.  They  both  form 
white  scales :  said  to  be  one  of  the  mildest  of  the 
mercurials.  Dose.  1  gr.  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increased.  The  peracetate  is  the  active 
bgiedient  in  the  celebrated  Keyset's  piUs.  (Robi- 


quet)  A  lotion  is  made  with  3j  of  the  prataeetHi 
to  a  pint  of  water ;  and  an  ointmeiit  is  onpsnd 
by  dissolving  2  or  3  scruples  in  an  ounce  oi  oins 
oil.     (Pereira.) 

MERCURY,  BROMIDES  OF.  The  pniB- 
bromide  (hydrargyri  bromidom)  is  a  white  in- 
soluble powder,  oiitained  by  precipitatin|r  a  aeb- 
tion  of  protonitrate  of  mercury  by  faronude  sf 
potassium.  The  bihromide  (hydrai^ryn  bibnani- 
dum)  is  formed  by  dissolving  peroxide  of  mcveniy 
in  hydrobromic  acid. 

MERCURY,  CHLORIDES  OF.  Prep.  L 
{Chloride  of  Mercury.  Mercuriu*  dmlctM.  Hy- 
drargyrum Muriaticum  mite.  Draga  Mitigaims, 
Aqutla  alba.  Manna  Metatlorvm.  Panekym^ 
gogum  mineraU.  Calomelas,  P.  £.  and  D.)  Sas 
Caijombi. 

II.  {Bichloride  of  Mercury.  Perekloride  sf 
do.  Oxymuriaie  of  do.  Corrooive  wtwriate  of 
do.  Chloride  of  do.?  Muriate  of  do.  ?  Hf- 
drochlorate  of  do.  ?  Corrosive  Sublimate.  Wkilt 
Mercury.  Mercuriuo  Corrosivus  Sublimatntf 
P.  L.  1720,  1745.  HydrargyruM  Muriaiuo,  F. 
L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxymurias,  P.  L.  1809, 
1824.  Hydrargyri  Bichloridum,  P.  L.  1831 
Sublimatus  Corrosivus,  P.  E.  Hydrargyri 
Marias  CorrosimUt  P.  D.  Hydrargyri  Marias? 
Do.  Hydrochloras  7  Acidum  Chloro-kydrargy- 
ricum.  Deuto-Chlorure  de  mercure ;  MuriaU 
de  mercure  corrosif,  Fr.  Doppelt-chlorie  Queck- 
silber  ;  Aetzendes  qtieeksUoer  suhluaat.  Gee) 

Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Mercury  lb.  ij  ;  sulphuric 
IK  iij ;  boil  together  in  an  iron  pot  to  dryness,  and 
when  cold,  triturate  in  a  mortar  with  oonunsn 
salt  (dry)  lb.  ias  ;  then  sublime  with  a  heat  grsda* 
ally  raised.     The  Eklinburgfa  form  is  similar. 

2.   (P.   D.)   Persulphate  of  mercury  5 
dried  muriate  of  soda  2  parts ;  triturate  and 
lime  as  above. 

Remark.  The  solution  of  the  mercury  is  asuaily 
made  in  an  iron  pot  set  in  a  furnace  under  a 
chimney  to  carry  off  the  fumes ;  and  the  sohlima 
tion  is  conducted  in  an  earthen  alembic  placed  k 
a  sand  bath ;  or  in  an  iron  pot,  covered  with  a 
semispherical  earthen  head.  Corrosive  subiimafts 
may  also  be  made  by  the  direct  scdution  of  ths 
red  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  or  by  bringing  its  con- 
stituents together  in  the  state  of  vapor.  The 
latter  plan  has  been  recently  patented. 

Prop.,  Uses,  j^.  The  corrosive  sublimate  ot 
commerce  occurs  in  semitranqmrent  white  massea 
It  possesses  a  strong  coppery  taste ;  is  eoluble  in 
about  19  parts  of  cold  and  3  parts  of  boiling  water, 
and  in  7  parts  of  cold  and  3  J  parts  of  boiling  al- 
cohol. It  is  also  very  soluble  in  ether.  The  ad- 
dition of  muriatic  acid,  sal  ammoniac,  or  camphor, 
increases  its  solubility  in  all  these  menstrua.  It 
is  decomposed  by  contact  with  metals,  and  in 
solution  by  various  organic  substances,  and  by  ex- 
posure to  light.  Dose.  |  to  1  gr.  twice  a  day. 
It  acts  quickly,  but  (it  is  said)  not  permanently. 
It  is  also  used  externally  as  a  lotion  in  some  ^ia 
diseases.  It  is  given  in  pills  or  solution.  It  it 
powerfully  poisonous. 

Pur.  "It  sublimes  entirely  by  heat;  and  iti 
powder  is  completely  and  easily  soluble  in  sul- 
phuric ether."  (P.  £.)  "The  yellow  or  red 
powder  precipitated  from  its  aqueous  solution  b^ 
potash  or  lime  water*  emits  oxygen  by  heat,  aad 
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mui  into  globalea  of  meicary.    It  it  totally  solu- 
ble in  water."  (P.  h.) 

TisU,  1.  Mixed  with  potaih  and  heated  in  a 
glaflo  tube  over  a  ipirit-lamp,  metallic  mercury 
■ublimea  and  condenses  in  ^obulee  on  the  cooler 
portion  of  the  tube^ — ^2.  Lime  water  and  the 
ittEaline  carbonates  occasion  a  brick-red  precipi- 
tate in  its  solution.^ — 3.  Pure  alkalis  an  orange  or 
nd  one^-— 4.  Iodide  of  potassium  a  scarlet  one. — 5. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  and  hydrosulphates  a  black 
onew — 6.  Prussiate  of  potash  a  white  one.  Pro- 
loehloride  of  tin  a  white  one,  changing  into  a 
nayish  powder  or  minute  mercurial  globules. — 7. 
The  alkaline  bicarbonates  el^er  do  not  disturb 
the  solution,  or  only  cause  a  slight  degree  of 
opalescence.^-^.  Drop  the  suspected  solution  on  a 
clean  piece  of  gold  or  copper,  (as  a  coin,)  and 
apply  a  bright  key,  so  that  it  may  at  once  touch 
the  edge  of  the  coin  and  the  solution,  when  a 
hydro-electric  current  will  be  produced,  and  a 
iriute  spot  of  reduced  mercury  will  appear  on  the 
sm&ee  of  the  metaL    (See  ENORATDra.) 


a.  A  coin. 

t.  Drop  of  smpeeted  iolntioB. 

e.  A  Mght  key. 

%*  The  preceding  tests  determine  the  substance 
examined  to  be  a  persalt  of  mercury ;  but  by  fil- 
tering the  solution,  acidulatmg  with  dilute  nitric 
acid,  and  testing  with  nitrate  of  silver,  we  may 
readily  ascertain  whether  it  contained  chlorine. 
If  a  cloudy  white  precipitate  be  formed,  and  this 
pieeipitate  be  soluble  in  ammonia  water,  but  inaol- 
oble  in  nitric  acid,  corrosive  sublimate  was  [iresent 
in  the  original  compound. 

Ant.  White  of  egg,  hydrated  protoaulphuret  of 
iron,  and  gluten,  are  all  powerful  antidotes.  White 
of  egg  has  proved  eflloacious  in  numerous  cases. 
(Christison,  Ure,  Th^nard,  dtc.)  It  requirea  the 
white  of  one  egg  to  decompose  4  grains  of  corro- 
nve  sublimate.  (Peschier.)  The  recently  precip- 
itated proiosniphuret  of  iron  is,  however,  according 
to  M.  Mialhe,  the  antidote  par  excellence,  not  only 
to  corrosive  sublimate,  but  to  the  salts  of  lead  and 
copper.  The  iduten  of  wheat  has  also  been  rec- 
onunended,  (Taddei,)  or  what  is  equally  effica- 
eiooB,  wheat  flour  mixed  up  with  water.  When 
•sy  of  the  above  are  not  at  hand,  copious  draughts 
of  milk  tnay  be  substituted.  Iron  filmgs  haye  ^n 
occasionally  used  as  an  antidote.  AH  these  sub- 
stances should  be  taken  in  considerable  quantities, 
and  the  dose  should  be  frequently  repeated.  Vom- 
iting should  in  all  cases  be  induced,  to  remove,  if 
poariUe,  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  stomach. 

MERCURY,  FULMINATING.    Syn.  Fot- 

Mni\TB.      FULMINATB  OF  PrOTOXIDB  OF   MsaCURT 

Pblmikate  of  Mercury.  Prep,  I.  (Howanl.j 
Mercoiy  1  part ;  nitric  acid  (1-36)  12  parts ;  dis- 
iplve,  and  pour  the  solution  jrradnally  and  can- 
tioasly  into  alcohol  of  80  to  85{,  1 1  porta ;  a  gentle 
heat  being  applied ;  cool,  filter,  dissolve  in  boiling 
wato*,  and  agam  filter ;  as  the  solution  cools,  crys- 
^  of  fa'minate  are  deposited. 


II.  (Berxelius.)  Mercury  1  part;  n'.tric  acid 
(1'375)  12  parts ;  dkiolve,  add  to  this  ailution  al- 
cohol (0*850)  16*3  parts,  rat  intervals ;)  apply  heat 
till  the  efiTervesoence  ana  cloud  of  gap  disappear, 
adding  gradually  on  the  action  beooioing  violent 
16*3  parts  more  of  alcohoL  Froduet.  112|  of  the 
memury  employed. 

III.  (Ure.)  a.  Mercury  100  partj  ;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*4)  1000  parts,  (or  740  by  measure ;)  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat,  and  when  the  solution  has 
acquired  the  temperature  of  130®  F.,  slowly  pour 
it  through  a  glass  funnel  tube  into  alcohol  (sp.  gr. 
0-830)  S30  parU,  (or  lOQO  by  meaiure ;)  as  soon 
as  the  efiTervesoence  is  over,  and  white  fumes 
cease  to  be  evolved,  filter  through  double  paper,, 
wash  with  cold  water,  and  dry  by  steam,  (not 
above  212®,)  or  hot  water.  The  fulminate  is  then 
to  be  packed  m  100  gr.  paper  parcels,  and  these 
stored  in  a  tight  box  or  corked  bottle.  Product, 
130)  of  the  weight  of  mercury  employed. 

b.  Quicksilver  1  oz. ;  nitric  acid  (1-4)  7^  oc, 
(fluid ;)  alcohol  (0*830)  10  oz.,  (fluid.)  Proceed 
as  last 

Remarks.  Dr.  Ure's  form  is  not  only  the  cheap- 
est'but  the  best  That  of  Berxelius  is  more  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous.  There  is  also  **  no  little 
hazard  in  pouring  the  alcohol  into  the  nitric  solu- 
tion ;  for  at  each  effusion  one  explosive  blast  takes 
place ;  whereas,  by  pouring  the  solution  into  the 
alcohol,  as  originally  enjoined  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Howard,  the  inventor,  no  danger  whatever  is  in- 
curred." (Ure.)  This  preparation  is  used  for  pri- 
ming the  copper  percussion  caps  for  fowling-pieces, 
muskets,  dLc.  Dr.  Ure,  in  his  first  report  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  recommended  th&  use  of  a 
spirituous  solution  of  gum  sandarach,  as  the  best 
substance  for  diluting  the  folminate,  and  fixing  it 
in  the  caps ;  but  in  a  subsequent  report  to  the  same 
board,  he  states  that  a  solution  of  mastich  in  spirit 
is  to  be  preferred.  Less  than  \  gr.  of  the  fulminate 
is  sufficient  for  each  cap.  The  French  use  a  mix- 
ture of  fulminate  10  parts,  and  gunpowder  6  parts^ 
made  into  a  dough  with  water,  by  grinding  them 
on  a  smooth  maihle  table  with  a  wooden  muller. 
2^  lbs.  are  employed  to  charge  upwards  of  40,000 
of  the  French  caps. 

*«*  The  fulminate  should  only  be  dried  in  small 
parcels  at  a  time,  and  those  should  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  each  other.  The  dreadful  explosion 
at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  by  which  Mr.  Hennel,  a 
talented  chemist,  lost  his  life,  was  occasioned  by 
the  spontaneous  detonation  of  fnlmtnating  mer- 
curv.  (See  the  q^cle  Fllmihatrs,  in  Ure*s  Diet 
of  Arts,  dec.,  which  is  the  most  practical  and  val- 
uable paper  oc  chis  subject  in  our  language.) 

MERCURY^  IODIDES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Io- 
dide of  rmrcwy.  Protiodide  of 'do.  loduret  of 
do.  Hy  drargyri  iodidum,  P.  L.  Do.  ioduretum, 
ProtO'iodure  de  mereure,  Fr.  Queeknlber  iodwre^ 
Get.)  1.  (P.  L.)  Mercury  ^ ;  iodine  3v ;  alco- 
hol q.  s. ;  triturate^  together ;  dry  in  the  dark,  and 
keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle,  (in  the  shade.) 
(See  BiNioDiDB  of  Mercitry.) 

2.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  protonitrate  of  mer- 
cury by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium ;  wash  antf 
dry  in  the  shade.  Both  the  above  are  greenish 
yellow  powders,  soluble  in  ether.  Dote.  |  to  1  gr 
and  upwards  in  pills,  in  scrofula,  &c.  It  is 
used  externally.    It  is  veryjpowonoict. 
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IL  (Biniodide  of  merewry.  DetUiadide  of  do. 
Red  iodide  of  do*  Hydrargyri  biftiodidum,  P. 
L.  &  E.    DeutO'iodure  de  mercure,  Fr.    Dy- 

5elt  iodi-quecknlber,  Get.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.) 
lercary  |j ;  iodine  3x ;  alcohol  q.  8.,  (2  to  3  dn. ;) 
tritaraie  till  the  globules  of  mercury  diflapftear, 
and  the  mixture  anumes  a  scarlet  colore  then  dry 
in  the  shade,  and  place  it  in  a  well-stoppered 
vessel. 

2.  (P.  £.)  Mercury  J^ ;  iodine  ^m ;  spirit  q.  s. ; 
triturate  together  as  last,  and  dissolye  the  pioduct 
in  concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  soda  1  gal- 
lon, by  brisk  ebullition,  filter  while  boiling  hot,  and 
wash  and  dry  the  crystals  that  are  deposited  as 
the  sfriuttou  cools. 

3.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate, 
or  pemitrate  of  mercury,  by  another  of  iodide  of 
potassium)  avoiding  excess  of  either  precipitant ; 
wash  and  dry  as  before. 

Remarks.  The  last  ia  the  more  convenient  pro- 
oess;  but  the  Edinburgh  form  givbs  the  most 
sightly  preparation.  When  large  quantities  of 
mercury  and  iodine  are  triturated  together,  how- 
ever carefully,  so  much  heat  is  evolved  that  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  itdine  is  volatilized,  and 
the  operator  nearly  suffocated  with  the  fumes,  by 
which  means  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  be- 
come altered,  and  the  color  of  the  product  is  con- 
sequently inferior.  This  method  sliould  therefore 
be  only  a(I>i>ted  on  the  small  scale.  It  is  a  bright 
scarlet  pow\!er,  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  in  several  of 
the  iodides  and  chlorides.  Dote.  One-sixteenth  to 
i  gr.,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  or  made  into  a  pill,  in 
scrofula,  syphilis,  &c    It  is  also  used  externally. 

III.  {Sesquiodide,)  The  bright  yellow  powder 
that  forms  when  a  mixed  solution  of  protonitrate 
and  pemitrate  of  mercury  (the  latter  in  excess)  is 
precipitated  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  precipitate  should  be  purified  by  digestion  in 
a  concentrated  solution  of  conmion  salt,  and  then 
washed  and  dried* 

MERCURY,  lOD  .RETED  BICHLORIDE 
OF.  Syn.  Hydrarotka  Bichloridum  iodurbtum . 
Prep.  (Lassaigne.)  •  Add  a  solution  of  corrosive 
sublimate  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  till  the 
color  disappears,  gently  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

MERCURY,  lODO-BICHLORIDJE  OF.  Syn. 
Htdrargyri  iodo-biohlomdum.  Prep.  (BouUay.) 
Dissolve  biniodide  of  mercury  in  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  and  crystallize.  *«*  Both  the 
above  preparations  possess  considerable  remedial 
powers  in  certain  complaints,  but  their  precise  ac- 
tion and  doses  have  not  yet  been  determined. 

MERCURY,  NITRATES  OF.  Prep.  I. 
{Protonitrate  of  mercury.)  Digest  mercury,  in 
excess,  in  nitric  acid  diluted  with  4  times  its  weight 
at  water  until  the  acid  is  saturated,  evaporate  and 
crystallize,  leaving  a  globule  of  mercury  in  the 
liquid.  By  re-solution  in  water  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid  and  spontaneous  evaporation,  the  salt 
may  be  obtained  perfectly  pure. 

II.  {Pemitrate  of  mercury.)  By  dissolving 
mercury  in  nitric  acid  in  excess,  by  a  gentle  heat, 
and  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  slowly,  priranatic 
crystals  of  this  salt  are  obtained. 

III.  {Subnitrate  of  mercury.  Dinitrate  of  do. 
Hydratf^yri  subnitrae.)  Prepared  by  saturating 
nitric  acid  with  mercury  by  heat,  and  then  throw- 
ing the  solution  into  water,  and  collecting  and  dry- 


ing the  precipitate.  It  is  also  fonncd  whea  tiht 
crystallized  pemitrate  of  mercory  is  pat  into  ImI 
water. 

Remarkt.  This  preparation  is  a  yellow  powJvy 
but  the  shade  varies  according,  to  the  heat  of  the 
water  employed  to  effect  the  precipitatkm.  It  ii 
laigelyabld  by  a  certain  nEietropoUtan  whnissila 
drug  house,  at  an  exorbitant  pri<:e,  and'ia  reeom- 
roeoded  for  the  extemporaneous  pieparatiom  of  the 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  meroury,  according  to  tfas 
formula  on  the  following  label  which  aecompanisi 
each  bottle  >—^  Hydrjuui.  soairiTiua.  Twm  s«r«- 
ples  of  the  subnitra^  of  merewry  mixed  with  em 
ounce  of  eimple  eerftf  e,  make  the  ung.  kydtwrg, 
nitraU  of  the  London  Pharaaact^Msia." 

The  difierence,  however,  between  such  a  pn^ 
aration,  and  the  omtmeot  of  the  college^  moit  be 
very  evident,  not  only  as  to  its  appeanmocy  smsi, 
and  general  properties,  bat  also  as  to  its  aetnal 
strength,  aigning,  merely,  from  the  weight  of  die 
metal  contained  in  each.  In  the  one,  the  meves* 
ry  is  combined  with  a  large  excess  of  nitiic  aoidr* 
in  the  other,  the  meroury  exists  in  the  state  of  a 
subsalt.  In  fact,  this  newly^invented  unffuenimm 
hydrargyri  nitratie,  P.  L.  (7)  poacosBce  neither  tfas 
quantity  of  meroury,  nor  of  nitric  acid,  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  latter,  besides  wanting 
many  of  its  most  sensible  and  valuable  propertiea 
(Cooley,  Chem.,  iv.  374.) 

MERCURY,  OXIDES  OF.    Prep.  L  {Oxide 
of  Mercury.    Protoxide  of  do.     Suboxide  ofia. 
Black  oxide  of  do.    Gray  do,  do.     Ash  dM,  do 
Pulvio  Hydrargyri  Cinereue.   Hydrewgyri  Osy^ 
dum  Cinereum,  P.  L.  1809  and  1824.     Hydrmr- 
gyri  Oxydum,  P.  L.  1836.   Hydrargyri  Oxydmm 
ifiirum,  P.  D.      Oxide  grie  de  Mercure,  Ft 
Scnwarzea  geeauerteo  Queekeilber,  Ger.)     1.  (P 
L.)  Calomel  g  ;  lime  water  1  gallon  ;  mix,  agitali 
well,    decant  the  clear   after  subadence,   wmik 
with  distilled  water,  drain,  and  dry  ;  wrapped  in 
bibulous  paper,  in  the  air. 

2.  (P.  D.)    Sublimed  calomel  1  part ;  water  oC 
caustic  potash  4  parts;  triturate  togethn", 
and  dry  as  above. 

3.  (Donovan  and  Liebig.)  Briskly  triturate 
mel  in  a  mortar  with  pure  potassa  inexceas ; 
with  cold  water,  and  dry  in  the  shade. 

Remarke,  The  above  oxide  is  a  very  dark  gray 
or  black  powder,  rapidly  eufiering  decompositioB 
when  exposed  to  light,  becoming  olive  cotond« 
from  a  portion  being  resolved  inton^etaUicmerciiiy 
and  binoxide.  WImu  it  has  a  gray  color  (as  that 
of  the  shops  usually  has)  it  contains  nndeccmposed 
calomel.  The  beautiful  6/tM-black  or  dark  date- 
blue  powder  prepared  by  decomposing  cakmiel 
with  liquor  of  ammonia,  or  a  mixture  of  the  liquon 
of  ammonia  and  potassa,  as  recommended  by  Mr* 
Tyson  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  is  not  pore 
protoxide  of  meroury,  but  a  mixture  of  that  oxide 
in  variable  proportions  with  proto-ammonio-chloride 
of  mercury,  and  possesses  much  more  power  than 
the  pure  oxide.  Pure  protoxide  of  mereuryt 
**  digested  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  muriatic  actd, 
remains  undissolved,  and  Uie  filtered  liqoor  is  not 
aflbcted  by  solution  of  potassa  or  by  oxalate  af  am- 
monia.  It  is  totally  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  and 
entirely  dissipated  by  heat"  (P.  L.)  As  a  atedt- 
cine,  pure  protoxide  of  meroury  is  one  of  the  mid« 
est  of  the  mercurials,  and  is  used  both  internally 
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■ad  ^itemsUyi  but  chiefly  as  a  fami|^t,  or  made 
into  an  ointment  Do9t,  }  gr.  to  3  gn.  twice  a 
day. 

II.  {Bmoxid*  Of  MereurV'  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Peroxide  of  do.  Red  oxide  of  do.)  Prep.  1. 
Br  ruoiPiTATiON.  {Hydrargyri  Oxydum  Ru- 
tnmi  f  .  L.  1824.  Hydrargyri  Binoxydum,  P. 
U  1836.)  Bichloride  of  mercury  f  tv ;  water  6 
pinlt ;  diaolve  and  precipitate  with  liquor  of  po- 
tasa  fjzxviij;  decant,  drain,  wash  in  distilled 
water,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat  (P.  L.) 

Remarko.  Binoxide  of  mercury  prepared  as 
•bove  has  a  bright  orange  red  color,  and  usually 
eoDtains  a  little  combined  water ;  bence  its  readier 
Miubility  ui  acids  than  the  ozJde  prepared  by  heat 
^  When  heated  sufficiently,  it  yields  oxygen,  and 
tbe  mercury  either  rune  mto  globulea,  or  is  totally 
diaiipated.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  muriatic  acid." 
(P.*L.)  The  preparation  of  the  shops  has  Tre- 
qoently  a  brick-red  color,  arising  from  too  little 
alkali  being  used.  In  medicine,  binoxide  of  mer- 
eniy  is  occaflMmally  used  as  an  escharotic,  either 
in  powder  or  made  into  an  ointment  Dose.  To 
indaoe  salivation,  ^  gr.  to  1  gr.,  combined  with 
optnm. 

3.  Bt  calcination.  {Red  precipitate  per  §e. 
Coieined  Mercury.  Coagulated  do.  0±ide  de 
Maratre  rouge  par  le  feu,  Fr.  Rothes  Queck' 
iUher  oxyd,  Ger.  Mercurius  pracipitatus  per  se. 
Merewrius  calcinatus,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
es2aiuUw,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Oxydum 
Rukum,  P.  D.  and  P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  Place 
mercury  m  a  glass  tcskI  having  a  narrow  mouth 
and  a  broad  bottom,  and  expose  it  to  a  heat  of 
iboQt  600^  F.,  until  it  is  converted  into  red  scales. 

Remarks,  The  above  process  is  very  tedious 
andoosatisfactOT'/  as  it  requires  considerable  at- 
tention, and  generally  occupies  several  ^eeks  to 
eomplete  it  The  product  has  the  form  of  small 
brilliant  acales  of  a  ruby  red  color. 

3.    Br  CAliCINATION   OF  NlTRATB   OF   MeRCURY. 

{Nitric  oxide  of  Mercury.  Red  precipitate.  Red 
preeipitated  Mercury.  Mercurius  pracipitatus 
nber.  Da  do.  Corrosvous,  P.  L.  1720.  Mercu- 
rm  eorrosivus  ruber,  P.  Ia  1745.  Hydrargyrus 
Nitratus  Ruber,  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  Nitri- 
^xydam,  P.  L.  1809,  1824,  1&6.  Hydrargy- 
nm  oxydum  Rubrum,  P.  E.  Do.  do.  ffitrieum, 
P.  D.  Oxyde  Mereure  rouge  par  VAcide  iVt- 
trique,  Fr.  RSther  pr&eipitatat,  Ger.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Mercury  lb.  lij ;  nitric  acid  lb.  iss ;  distilled 
water  2  pints ;  mix,  dissolve  by  heat,  evaporate  to 
dryaeas,  powder,  and  calcine  m  a  shallow  vessel, 
wtth  a  gradually-increased  heat,  until  red  vapors 
eeaie  to  arise. 

Remarks.  The  processes  of  the  P.  E.  and  D.  are 
■milar,  except  that  the  Dublin  College  directs  the 
cr^Mration  and  calcination  to  be  performed  in  the 
laroe  vessel,  without  powdering  or  stirrin?  the 
DasB.  The  latter  process  is  s^d  by  Mr  Barker  to 
yield  the  finest-colored  product ;  but  Mr.  Brande 
Hates,  that  **  the  nitrato  requires  to  be  constantly 
birred  daring  the  process,  which  is  usually  per- 
biaed  in  a  cast-iron  pot'*  (Manual  of  Uhem.) 
On  the  large  scale  the  evaporation  is  generally 
oondocted  in  a  shallow  earthen  dish,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mass  becomes  dry,  a  second  dish  is  inverted 
over  it,  and  the  calcination  continued  without  dis- 
tntbaace  until  the  process  is  concluded.    The  heal 
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of  a  sand-bath  is  employed.  100  lbs.  of  mercury 
and  48  lbs.  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*48,  yield  112  Ibsi 
of  red  precipitate.     (Brande.) 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^e.  Red  preoipitato  forms  bright 
red  crystalline  scales,  and  usually  contoins  a  little 
undecomposed  pemitrate  of  mereury ;  Iq  other  re- 
spects it  resembles  the  last  two  preparations.  It  is 
more  generally  used  as  an  escharotic,  and  in  oint- 
ments, than  the  precipitated  oxide.  "  Entirely 
soluble  in  muriatic  acid."  (P.  £.)  It  b  volatilized 
by  heat  without  the  evolution  of  nitrons  vapors. 
**  Neither  lime  water  nor  sulphnreted  hydrogen 
produce  any  change  in  water  in  which  K  has  been 
boiled."  (r.  L.)  According  to  Mr.  Brande,  it 
must  contain  about  2^  per  ceut.  of  nitric  acid. 

MERCURY,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  8yn.  Ht- 
DRARGTRi  PHOspHAa  Prcp.  (Ptos.  Ph.)  Precipi- 
tate a  solution  of  nitrate  of  meroury  with  another 
of  phosphate  of  soda,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid  ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate. 

MERCURY,  SULPHATES  OF.  I.  {Sub- 
sulphate  of  Mercury.  Yellow  do.  do.  Turpeth^s 
mineraL  Turbith*s  do.  Queen's  yellow.  Tur- 
pethum  minerals.  Hydrargyri  subsulphas.  Do. 
do.  fiavus.  Hydrargyri  oxydum  sulphuricum, 
P.  D.  Mercurius  emetieus  flavus.  Hydrargyrus 
vitriolatus.  Subsulphate  de  mereure,  rr.  Oelbes 
Sehwefelsaures  Quecksilberoxyd,  Ger.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  D.)  Persulphate  of  mercury  1  part ;  warm 
water  20  parts ;  triturate  together  in  an  earthen 
mortu,  wash  well  with  distilled  water,  drain  and 
dry. 

2.  Dissolve  merenry  in  an  equal  weight  of  oil  of 
vitriol  by  boiling  to  dryness,  fling  the  mass  into  hot 
water,  and  wash  and  dry  the  resulting  yellow  pow- 
der. 

Remarks.  The  heat  of  the  water  used  to  de- 
compose the  persulphate,  influences  the  shade  of 
color.  It  has  usually  a  lemon  yellow  color,  and  iii 
used  both  as  a  |Mgment  and  in  medicine.  Dose. 
As  an  alterative  ^  gr.  to  1  gr. ;  as  an  «metic  3  to 
5  grs. ;  as  an  errhine  1  grain,  mixed  with  a  pinch 
of  liquorice  powder  or  mild  snuflT,  and  sniffed  up 
the  nose.    It  is  a  powerful  poison. 

II.  {Persulphate  of  Mercury.  Bipersulphate 
of  do.  Hydrargyri  Persulphas,  P.  D.  Do.  Bi- 
sulphas.)  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Dissolve  mercury  G.parts 
in  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid  6  parts  and  nitric 
acid  1  part,  by  boiling  in  a  glass  vessel,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  until  the  mass  becomes  perfectly 
dry  and  white.     Used  to  make  calomel. 

Remarks.  When  2  parts  of  meroury  are  gently 
heated  in  3  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  protosuTphate 
of  meroury  is  formed  ;  but  if  the  solution  be  ef- 
fected by  a  strong  heat,  and  the  liquid  be  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  bisulnhate  of  the  peroxide 
(bipersulphate)  results.  When  this  sulphate  is 
thrown  into  hot  water,  decomposition  ensues,  and 
the  yellow  subsulphate  of  mercury  is  precipitoted, 
and  a  portion  of  the  bisulphate,  together  with  some 
free  sulphuric  acid,  remains  in  solution.  (Liebig.) 
Either  of  the  above  sulphates  should  be  entirely 
volatilised  by  heat 

MERCURY,  SULPHURETS  OF.  I.  (Pro- 
TosuLFHURBT.)  Prep.  Transmit  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen through  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  mer- 
cury, or  through  virater  in  which  calomel  is  sus« 
pended.  A  black  powder.  This  is  the  pare  black 
sulphuret  or  protonUphwreU 
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IL  {Bimlphuret  of  mercury  Red  mlpkuret 
of  do,  FactitiouB  dnnahar,  Vermilion.  Cin^ 
naharis  factitia,  P.  L.  1745.  Hydrargyrut  •»/- 
phuraiiis  ruber f  P.  L.  1788.  Hydrargyri  bisul- 
phuretum  rubrumf  P.  L.  1809  &  1824.  Hydrar- 
eyri  eulphuretum,  P.  L.  1836.  Ktvpdfiapit  Gr. 
Ueuiosuljfhure  de  mercure  ;  aulpjture  de  mereure 
rouge,  Fr.  Zinnober,  Ger.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Mer- 
cury ib.  ij  ;  sulphur  Jv ;  melt  together,  and  con- 
tinue the  heat  till  the  mixture  swells  up,  then  cover 
the  vessel,  remove  it  from,  the  heat,  and  when 
cold,  powder  and  sublime.  The  formula  of  the 
other  colleges  are  similar. 

Remarke.  Bisulphuret  of  mercury  has  a  dark- 
red  semi-crystalline  appearance  in  the  mass,  but 
acquires  a  brilliant  scarlet  color  by  powdering.  It 
is  tasteless,  odorless,  and  insoluble.  It  is  chiefly 
used  as  a  pigment ;  but  it  is  occasionally  used  in 
medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and  vennifuse,  and  in 
some  cutaneous  diseases,  and  gout  Vo9e.  10  to 
30  grs. ;  as  a  fumigative  3j  or  3ij  thrown  on  a 
red-hot  iron.  When  pure,  "  it  is  totally  dissipated 
by  heat ;  and  on  potash  being  added  to  it,  runs 
into  globules  of  mercury.  It  is  insoluble  in  nitric 
or  muriatic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  them. 
Spirit,  water,  or  acetic  acid  digested  on  it,  acquires 
no  color,  nor  is  either  of  these  menstrua  afterwards 
afiected  by  iodide  of  potassium."  (P.  L.)  See 
Vermilion. 

MERCURY,  BLACK  SULPHURET.  Syiu 
Bisulphuret  of  Mercury  with  Sulphur.  Ethi- 
ops  Mineral.  JErmon  mineraus,  (P.  L.  1745.) 
Htdraroyrus  cum  Sulphurs,  (P.  L.  1788.)     Hv- 

DRARQYRUM    SuLPUURETUM  NIGRUM,   (P.  L.  1824  6l 

P.  D.)  Hydrargyri  Sulpiiuretum  cum  Sulphurk, 
(P.  li.  1836.)    SuLPHURE  DE  Mercurr  noir,  (Fr.) 

SCIIWARZBS  SCHWEFELQUECKBlisER,  (Ger.)       TTlls 

is  properly  a  mixture  of  bisulphuret  of  mercury  and 
sulphur,  in  variable  quantities.  The  London  and 
Dublin  Colleges  order  it  to  be  prepared  by  tritura- 
ting together  in  a  mortar  equal  parts  of  mercury 
and  sulphur  mitil  globules  are  no  longe.^  visible. 
On  the  large  scale,  it  is  generally  made  by  melting 
the  ingredients  together,  and  afterwards  reducing 
the  mass  to  fine  powder  in  a  mill  or  mortar. 

Pur,,  Usee,  ^c,  Ethiops  mineral  is  a  heavy 
black  powder.  It  is  frequently  imperfectly  pre- 
pared, and  sometimes  adulterated.  If  it  contain 
free  mercury,  it  will  stain  a  piece  of  bright  copper 
or  gold  white  when  rubbed  on  it;  if  it  contain 
charcoal,  blacklead,  or  bone  black,  these  will  re- 
main behind  when  it  is  heated.  Its  sp.  gr.  will  in- 
dicate whether  it  contains  the  proper  quantity  of 
mercury.  When  pure  it  is  totally  dissipated  by 
heat,  (without  incandescence,)  no  charcoal  or  phos- 
phate of  lime  being  left  (P.  L.)  It  has  been  said 
to  be  vermifuge  and  alterative^  and  has  been  used 
in  some  cutaneoils  a^d  glandular  diseases,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  inert.     Dose  5  to  30  gxs. 

MESITULE.  This  name  has  been  applied  by 
Kane  to  the  theoretical  organic  radical  of  which 
acetone  is  presumed  to  he  the  hydrated  oxide. 
Chloride  ofmesitule  is  made  by  acting  on  acetone 
with  perchloride  of  phoephorus;  ana  this  com- 
pound, by  the  action  «f  pure  potassa  water,  yields 
ehloride  of  potassium  and  oxide  of  meeitule.  Me- 
Htylene  is  obtained  with  other  products  when 
acetone  is  distiUed  with  fuming  sulphuric  acid. 
(Kane.) 


mesoxauc  acid,  a 

with  other  products  when  a  saturated  aolutioB  <f 
alloxanate  of  baryta  or  strontia  is  heated  to  the 
boiling  point  It  possesses  hot  little  practicai  in- 
portance. 

METACETONE.  a  colorieas,  ethereal  liqiii 
obtained  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  sogar 
and  8  parts  of  finely-powdered  quickliine  at  a  Inst 
of  about  385°,  and  adding  water  to  the  product 

METALDEHYDE.  The  volaUle  pramHie 
crystals  that  form  in  aldehyde  when  kept  at  oidi- 
nary  temperatures.    It  is  soluble  in  aloohoL 

metalloids.  (From  /Mr«AX«y,  «  metal^  tmi 
tiUu  form.)  In  Chemistry,  non-metallic  infisn* 
mable  bodies,  as  sulphur,  phoq|>honia,  &>c.  Tbi 
ipetallic  bases  of  the  alkalis  and  earths  have  ain 
been  called  metaUoidS|  but  are  more  pcopedy 
termed  metals. 

metals.  Syn.  Mxtauz,  {Fr,')  Mctaus, 
(fier.)  From  metaUum,  or^<Ta>A<«i>,  a  nuiaL  la 
Chemistry,  metals  are  electro-positiTe  bodies, 
which  are  distinguished  by  their  weight,  lnBti% 
fusibility,  and  power  of  conducting  electiictty.  All 
the  metals  are  chemical  elements.  Their 
ual*or  distinctive  characters  will  be  found 
in  their  alphabetical  places. 

METAMARGARIC  ACID.  A  new  add 
ed  along  with  metoleic  acid  by  the  action  of  sal- 
phuric  acid  on  twice  its  weight  of  olive  oil. 

METAPHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Prepared  by 
burning  phosphorus  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas,  of 
heating  to  redness  a  concentrated  aolatibn  of  j 
phoric,  or  pyrophosphoric  acid.  The  latter 
of  preparation  yields  a  hydrated  acid.  It 
ces  precipitates  in  solutions  of  most  of  the 
which  are  metaphoephates.  The  metaphospfaate 
of  soda  is  formed  when  pyrophoc^hate  of  soda  ii 
heated  to  low  redness.     It  is  deliquescent 

METHEGLIN.  (From  metk,  Ger^  mead.) 
Syn.  Hydromel  viNosuM.  Prep.  Honey  1  cvt; 
water  24  gallons ;  mix  in  a  cask,  and  stir  daily 
until  dissolved,  then  add  yeast  1  pint,  and  hops  I 
lb.,  previously  boiled  in  water  1  gallon,  along  with 
water  sufficient  to  make  the  wlrole  I  hairel ;  mix 
well,  and  ferment  Contains  on  the  average  absat 
7  to  8|  of  alcohoL  Mead  and  metheglin  are  fre- 
quently confounded  together. 

METHIONIC  ACID.  A  sour  liquid,  obtained 
from  methionate  of  baryta,  in  the  saine  way  as 
isethionic  acid  is  from  isetbionate  of  baryta. 

METHIONATE  OF  BARYTA.  Brep.  Sats- 
rate  ether  with  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  dilate 
with  water,  neutralize  with  carbonate  of  baryta, 
and  when  nearly  about  to  crystallize  add  an  equal 
bulk  of  alcohol ;  methionate  of  baryta  will  be  pie- 
cipitated,  and  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  and 
crystallization.  Resembles  chlorate  of  pcAaah,  and 
is  soluUe  in  water. 

METHULE.  Tyie  hypothetical  radical  of  py- 
roxllic  spirit  Iodide,  chloride,  bromide,  flnaride, 
and  Bulphuret  of  methule  have  been  formed.  (Sea 
Pyroxiuc  Spirit.) 

METHULE,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hydrayv  m 
Mbthylinb.  Mbthyuc  Ether.  Prep.  Dirtil  a 
mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  pyroxillc  spirit  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  pass  the  evolved  vapors  fiat 
through  milk  of  lime,  and  then  through  a  series  of 
Woolfs  bottles,   containing  water.    The   watst 
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hbbI  then  be  gently  heated,  and  the  gm  collected 
rrer  mercury.  It  may  be  dried  and  deprived  of 
ndecompoeed  pyrozilic  ipirit  by  pure  potaara. 
/(Tater  abeorbe  37  time*  its  Toliime  of  this  gas. 
¥hen  this  gas  Ji  brought  into  contact  with  the  va- 
lor  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  unites  with  the 
itter»  forming  atUphate  of  methule. 

METHYLAL.  A  peculiar  ethereal  liquid  ob- 
lined  along  with  other  products  by  distilling  a 
fixture  of  pyroxilic  spirit,  water,  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
lanntneee. 

METHYLENE.  A  peculiar  liquid  hydiocar. 
on,  obtained  from  pyxpzilic  spirit 

MICROCOSMIC  SALT.  Prep.  Mix  equal 
artB  of  phosphate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  am- 
Bonia  in  solution,  evaporate  and  cryBtallize.  A 
ligfat  excess  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  aids  the 
lyatallization.     Used  in  blowpipe  assays. 

MICROSCOPE.  The  use  of  a  brilliant  port- 
ire  has  been  lately  adopted  with  considerable  sue- 
eiB  as  a  substitute  for  the  lime-light  of  the  oxy- 
ydrogen  microscope.  A  clear  and  powerful  light 
lay  be  thus  produced  at  very  litUe  expense  and 
toable.  A  single  microscope  may  be  very  easily 
btained  by  piercing  a  small  round  hole  in  a  sl^ 
f  metal,  and  introducing  into  it  a  drop  of  water, 
rhich  will  immediately  assume  a  globular  form  on 
ach  side  of  the  metal,  and  possess  considerable 
lagnifying  power.  The  crystalline  lens  of  the  eye 
f  a  minnow  may  also  be  used. 

MILK.  8yn.  Lac,  (Lat.)  Lait,  (Fr.)  Milch, 
Qef.)  The  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  food  is  suffi- 
iently  evident  from  its  being  alone  sufficient  to  sup- 
tort  and  increase  the  growUi  of  the  young  of  every 
pecies  of  mammalia  ;  at  once  supplying  material 
DT  the  formation  of  the  osseous,  fleshy,  and  liquid 
lOrtioDB  of  the  body.  Cow's  milky  of  average 
[Qality,  contains  from  10  to  12}  of  solid  matter 
rhen  evaporated  to  dryness  by  steam  heat,  and 
ill  the  mean  sp.  gr.  1*030 ;  while  that  of  the 
kimmed  milk  is  about  1*035 ;  and  of  the  cream 
•0244.  (Ure.)  The  average  cream  of  cow's  milk 
onUioB  4-5{  of  butter,  3*5$  of  cord,  and  92j)  of 
rbey.  (Berzelius.)  The  skimmed  milk  consists 
f  water  92*9g,  curd  2*8},  sugar  of  milk  3*5g,  lac- 
ie  acid,  lactate  of  potash,  and  a  trace  of  lactate 
f  iron  O-Gg,  muriate  and  phosphate  of  potash  and 
artby  phosphates  (lime)  0*2}.  (Berzelius.) 

Milk  may  be  preserved  in  stout  well-corked  and 
rind  bottles  by  heating  them  to  the  boiling  point 
a  a  water-bath,  by  which  the  small  quantity  of 
ncloaed  air  becomes  decomposed.  Milk,  or  green 
poseberries,  or  peas,  thus  treated,  will  keep  for  2 
ean.  Some  persons  add  a  few  grains  of  calcined 
nagnesia  to  each  bottle  of  milk  before  corking  it. 
See  Cows,  Crbam,  I^airt,  Chbebb,  iLc.) 

*»*  Milk  should  not  be  kept  in  lead  or  zinc  ves- 
eb,  as  it  speedily  dissolves  a  portion  of  those 


MILK,  ELEPHANTS.  Syn,  Urins  d'Ele- 
HANT.  Prep,  Gum  benzoin  2  oz. ;  rectified  spir- 
ts of  wine  1  pint ;  dissolve ;  add  boiling  water  2^ 
■ints,  agitate  for  5  minutes  in  a  strong  corked  bot- 
le,  and  when  cold,  strain,  and  add  lump  sugar 
ilb 

MILK  OF  ROSES.  Syn.  Lao  Rosa  Prep. 
I*  {English.)  a.  Liquor  of  potassa,  oil  of  almonds, 
uid  hot  water,  of  each  1  oz. ;  agitate  till  perfectly 
nixed  \  then  add  rose  water  3  oz. ;  and  again  agi- 


tate welL— ^.  To  the  last  add  orange-flower  watei 
^  oz.—^.  To  either  the  first  or  second  add  essence 
of  bergamot  1  dr. — d.  Blanched  Jordan  almonds  4 
oz. ;  oil  of  almonds,  Castile  soap,  and  white  wax, 
of  each  i  oz. ;  spermaceti  1  dr. ;  make  an  emul- 
sbn  with  rose  water  1^  lb. ;  strain,  and  add  oil  of 
lavender  15  drops,  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  8  oz. : 
mix.  This  keeps  well. — e.  Either  of  the  last  may 
be  diversified  by  adding  a  little  tincture  of  benzoin, 
or  bitter  afagoonds,  or  by  substituting  elder-flower 
water  for  rose  water. 

II.  {French.)  Rose  water  1  quart ;  tinctures  of 
benzoin  and  storax,  of  each  1  oz. ;  spirit  of  roses  ^ 
oz. ;  rectified  spirit  2  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  {irerman.)  Solution  of  diacetate  of  lead 
(P.  L.)  and  spirits  of  lavender,  of  each  1  oz. ;  rose 
Whter  6  oz. ;  soft  water  1  pint ;  mix. 

Remarks.  AH  the  above  are  used  as  cosmetic 
washes. 

MINCE  MEAT.  (In  Cookery.)  Prep.  Stoned 
raisins,  currants,  sugnr,  and  suet,  of  each  2  lbs. ; 
sultana  raisins,  boiled  beef,  (lean  and  tender,)  of 
each  1  lb. ;  apples  4  lbs. ;  juice  of  2  lemons ;  the 
rind  of  one  lemon  chopped  very  fine ;  mixed  spice, 
i  lb. ;  candied  citron  and  lemon  peel,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
brandy  a  glass  or  two ;  chop  the  whole  very  fine. 
It  may  be  varied  by  adding  other  spice  or  flavor- 
ing, and  the  addition  of  eggs,  or  the  substitution  of 
chopped  fowl  or  veal  for  l^ef,  according  to  fancy 

MINERAL  MARMORATUM.  L  Anhy- 
drous  phosphoric  acid  48  m. ;  pqre  caustic  lime  52 
grs. ;  both  finely  pulverized ;  mix  rapidly  in  a  mortar. 

*«*  This  powder  soon  becomes  moist ;  it  must 
therefore  be  brought  as  quickly  as  possible  into  th^ 
cavity  of  the  tooth,  which  has  been  cleaned  and 
dried ;  the  powder  is  to  be  well  pressed  into  the 
cavity,  smoothed  off,  and  moistened  on  its  surface. 
It  is  white  and  durable,  and  soon  acquires  great 
hardness.  In  its  coniposition  it  resembles  the  nat- 
ural earthy  matter  of  the  teeth.  (Lancet) 

II.  Mix  a  little  finely«powdered  glass  with  some 
mineral  guecedaneum.  (No.  II.)  Inferior  to  the 
last,  and  daric  colored.  "^ 

MINERAL  METALLIC  CEMENT.  Prep. 
Add  finely-levigated  steel  filings  to  some  mineral 
auecedaneum.  (No.  II.)  Used  to  fill  hollow  teeth. 
Dark  colored;  inferior  to  the  mineral  marmora' 
tum. 

MINERAL  SUCCEDANEUM.  Prep.  L 
Heat  gold  in  a  bright  iron  ladle,  and  add  enough 
pure  roeroury  to  render  it  of  a  doughy  consistence 
at  the  heat  of  hot  water.  For  use,  a  little  must  be 
kneaded  as  hot  as  possible  in  the  hand  and  wedged 
into  the  cavities  of  the  teeth.  Keep^  its  color 
well 

II.  A  mixture  of  tinfoil  and  quicksilver.  As  last 
Turns  dark.    All  the  above  are  us^  by  dentists. 

MINIUM.  Syn.  Red  Lead.  Red  Oxide  or 
Lead.  Minium,  {Fr.)  Mennaob,  {Oer.)  Plumbi 
QXTDUM  RuBRuM,  {Lat.)  Prep.  The  best  red  lead 
is  prepared  by  exposing  ground  and  elutriated  mas- 
sacot,  or  dross  of  lead,  in  shallow  iron  trays,  (about 
12  inches  square,  and  about  4  or  5  inches  deep,) 
piled  up  on  the  hearth  of  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
to  a  heat  of  about  600  to  650°,  and  occasionally 
stirring  about  till  it  acquires  the  proper  color.  The 
furnace  employed  for  the  preparation  of  massicot 
during  the  day,  usually  possesses  sufficient  residu- 
ary heat  during  the  night  for  this  process,  by  which 
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foel  ifl  saved.  Lead  for  the  above  puipose  should 
be  as  pure  as  possible.  Used  as  a  pigment,  and 
to  make  piasters. 

MITHRIDATIUM.  Syn,  Confsotio  DitMO- 
oaATiB,  (P.  L.  1746.)  This  comisted  of  no  fewer 
than  forty-five  ingredients,  and  contained  1  gr.  of 
opium  in  each  ^s. 

MIXTURE.  Syn,  Mivtuka,  {hat)  (In 
Pharm ACT.)  A  compound  liquid  medicine,  taken 
in  divided  doses.  Mixtures  are  usually  extempo- 
raneous preparations,  and  in  prescribing  them,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  bring  together  substances 
that  decompose  each  other,  nor  to  order  heavy 
powdera  that  speedily  separate  by  subsidence. 
Emulsions,  juleps,  and  mucilages,  are  mclnded  un- 
der this  head  in  the  last  edition  of  the  London 
Pharmacopceia.  Mixtures  are  usually  dispensed  m 
flat  octagonal  6  or  8  oz.  bottles,  with  long  necks, 
or  in  regular  octagons,  with  short  necks,  having 
the  doses  marked  on  the  glass,  to  which  the  strength 
«f  the  medicine  is  made  to  correspond.  (See 
Drauohts,  Emulsions,  Juleps.) 

MIXTURE,  ALKALINE.  Syn,  Mistura 
Alxauna.  Prep.  Liquor  of  potaasa  3iss ;  tincture 
of  opium  3j ;.  spirit  of  nutmeg  3ij ;  water  Jvss ; 
mix.  Anodyne  and  antacid.  Dose,  1  to  2  table- 
spoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  flatulence,  dyspep- 
sia, heartburn,  dtc 

MIXTURE,  ALMOND.  Syn,  Milk  of  Al- 
monds ;  Emulsion  op  do.  M.  Amygdala,  (P.  L.) 
M.  Amtodalarum,  (P.  E.  and  D.)  Lac  Amyg- 
dala. Prep,  I.  (P.  L.)  Confection  of  almonds 
f  iiss ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  gradually  mix,  tritu- 
rating all  the  time  in  a  mortar,  then  strain  through 
linen. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Sweet  almonds  ^ij  3ij ;  blanch,  add 
white  su^r  f  v ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  further 
add  mucilage  f  Jss,  (or  powdered  gum  3iij  ;)  mix 
well,  then  triturate  with  water  I  quart,  gradually 
added,  and  strain. 

III.  (P.  D.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  3iss ;  do. 
bitter  almonds  9ij ;  sugar  Jss ;  water  Jxxxij. 

IV.  (Pereira.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  3iv; 
powdered  gum  3j  ;  white  sugar  3ij  ;  water  f  ^viss. 

Remarks  The  last  formula  produces  the  article 
usually  employed  in  dispensing  in  the  shops.  The 
addition  of  a  little  more  sugar  renders  it  pleasanter ; 
and  a  small  quantity  of  biiter  almonds,  as  in  the 
Dublin  form,  or  a  drachm  or  two  of  rose  or  orange- 
flower  water,  may  occasionaliy  be  added  to  diver- 
sify the  flavor.  Vose.  2  or  3  tablespoonfuls  ad  li- 
bitum, as  a  demulcent  aud  emollient  in  couglis  and 
colds,  or  as  a  vehicle  for  more  active  medicme& 

MIXTURE,  AMMONIA.  Syn,  M.  Ammo- 
VIM  CARBONATI8.  Prep,  (St  B.  H.)  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  3ii ;  pimento  water  f  Jiv  ;  pure  water 
fjvj;  mix.  Dbse.  I  or  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4 
times  a  day,  in  heartburn,  dyspepsia,  headache, 
&c.,  accompanied  by  lowness  of  spirits. 

MIXTURE,  ACETATE  OF  AMMONIA. 
Syn.  M.  Ammonic  Acrtatib.  Prep,  A  solution 
of  acetate  of  ammonia  {iss ;  nitre  3ij ;  camphor 
mixture  Jvj ;  rose  sirup  ^ss ;  mix.  Dose,  I  to  3 
tablespoonfuls  every  third  or  fourth  hour,  as  a  dia- 
phoretic in  inflammatory  fevers,  dtc 

MIXTURE,  AMMONIACUM.  Syn.  Milr 
OF  Ammoniacum.  Emulsion  op  do.  Lag  Ammo- 
MiACL  M.  Ammoniaci,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pre/Jt  (P. 
L.)  Ammoniaoum  3v;  water  1  pint;  gradually 


mix,  by  trituration,  and  strain  through  Knen.  Dsse 
f  1^  to  f  Jj,  either  alone  or  combined  with  squ3i 
or  ipecacuanha,  as  an  expectorant  and  demnteeil 
in  chronic  coughs,  humoral  asthma,  &e. 

MIXTURE,  ANODYNE.  Syn.  JUL  Aitody. 
NA.  JuLBP  Calmans.  Prsp,  I.  (r.  Cod.)  Sinp 
of  opium  3ij ;  sirup  of  orange  flowers  3vj ;  lettuce 
water  f  iv ;  mix.    To  allay  pain,  induce  sleep,  Sut. 

II.  Prepared  chalk  3ij ;  sirup  of  poi^wes  ^ ; 
fetid  spirit  of  ammonia  3iss ;  oils  of  dill  and  ao- 
seed,  of  each  3  drops ;  water  Jivss  ;  mix*  Dose, 
A  teaspoonful  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  the  diarrfaoea 
of  infants  accompanied  with  pain. 

MIXTURE,  ANTACID.  Syn,  M,  Antaq- 
DA.  Prep.  L  (Ryan.)  Solution  of  potaasa  fSij; 
lime  water  f  ^viij  ;  calcined  magnesia  3j ;  oil  of 
peppermint  5  drops;  tinct  of  opium'  f  3j ;  mix. 
Dose,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4  times  da9y  in 
dyspepsia,  beartbuni,  acidity.  Sec 

II.  (Collier.) — a.  Prepared  chalk  3ij ;  compound 
tincture  of  cardamoms  |iss ;  tmcture  of  ginger  f  3ij ; 
pimento  water  ,Jvj  ;  mix.  Stimulant,  antacid. 
Dose,  2  tableqioonfttls  every  second  or  third  hour, 
in  diarrhoea  accompanied  with  acidity,  after  sor- 
feits,  &c. — h.  Chalk  mixture  ffv;  tmctnresof  cv- 
techu  and  cinnamon,  of  each  Jss ;  mix.  Dose, 
1  or  2  tablespoonfuls  after  every  liquid  dejection  ia 
diarrhoBa. 

MIXTURE,  ANTICROUPAL.  Syn.  M.  Si- 
nroa.  Prep.  (Jadelot.)  Infusion  of  senega  Jiv; 
sirup  of  ipecacuanha  3j ;  oxymel  of  aquiib  Sa^ ; 
tartarized  antimony  1^  grs. ;  mix.  Dose.  By 
spoonfuls  in  croup. 

MIXTURE,  ANTI-EPILEPTIC.  Syn.  M. 
ANTi-BnLKPTicA.  Prep,  (M.  Lemoine.)  I^usr 
of  ammonia  12  drops  ;  sirup  of  orange  floweis  Jj ; 
distilled  water  of  Linden  flowem  Jij ;  do.  of  cheny 
laurel  fas ;  mix.  According  to  M.  Lemoine,  Hm 
is  a  specific  in  epilepsy. 

mixture;  ANTIHYSTERIC.  Syn.  M. 
Antihysterica.  Prep,  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Sirup  of 
wormwood  ^  ;  tincture  of  castor  Sss ;  valerian 
water  and  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jij  ;  «ther 
3j ;  mix. 

II.  Asafcetida  3j ;  peppermmt  water  ^vj  ;  trito- 
rate  together,  then  add  ammoniated  tincture  ot 
valerian  3ij ;  tincture  of  castor  3iij ;  sulphuric  ether 
3ifls  ;  mix.     Dose.  Jss,  3  or  4  times  daily. 

MIXTURE,  ANTISCROFULOUS.  Syn, 
M.  Antisgropulosa.  Prep.  Tincture  of  bichlonde 
of  gold  30  drops;  tincture  of  iodine  40  drops; 
tincture  of  gentian  3j ;  simple  sirup  3vij ;  rose 
water  Jv;  mix.  Dose,  A  dessert-spoonful  2  or  3 
times  daily,  observing  to  shake  the  bottle  befors 
pouring  out  the  liquid.  *«*  The  writer  of  thii 
article  has  seen  repeated  instances  of  tlie  excelleot 
effects  of  this  medicine  in  scrofula,  syphilis,  and 
various  glanduTir  diseases. 

MIXTURE,  ANTISPASMODIC.  Syn.  M. 
ANTispASMODiCA.  Prcp.  I.  (CoIlicr.)  a.  Asatetida 
and  camphor  mixturui,  of  each  f  ^iias ;  tincture  M 
valerian  f  £ ;  mix.  Dose.  1  tablespoonfol  eveiy 
third  or  fourth  hour.  b.  Fetid  spirit  of  ammonia, 
sirup  of  saflW>n,  and  tincture  of  valerian,  of  each 
f3iij  ;  camphor  mixture  fjviss;  mix.  Dose.  2  or 
3  tablespoonfuls  as  above. 

II.  Tincture  of  castor  3j  ;  sulphuric  ether  and 
laudanum,  of  each  *  10  drops ;  cinnamon  waltf 
f  JisB ;  mix  for  a  dose»  to  be  taken  thrice  a  day. 
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III.  Volatile  tipctore  of  Talerian,  and  tincture 
of  castor,  of  each  Zy  ;  tincture  of  henbane  3ij ; 
peppermint  water  and  camphor  mixturoi  of  each 
jiue;  miz.    Dott   1  tableapoonfuL  3  or  4  times  a 

Fixture,  aperient,    sfyn.  m.  An- 

BUMS.  Prep.  I.  (Abemethy.)  Epeom  salts  Ziv ; 
manna  3ij ;  infusion  of  senna  f  3tj  ;  tincture  6f 
foona  f3ij ;  spearmint'water  f|} ;  pure  water  fjij ; 
mix.  Do8e,  A  wine-glassful  or  more.  (See  Black 

DiAUOHT.) 

II.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3j ;  Epsom  salts 
{j ;  pennyroyal  water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Dose.  A 
wine-glasBful  twice  a  day  in  atonic  amenorrhoea. 

MIXTURE,  AROMATIC.  Syru  M.  Aeo- 
II4TICA.  PonoN  AROMATiQVE,  (Ff.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
Cod.)  Sirup  of  clove-giUyflower  {j ;  spirits  of 
omiamon  3iv ;  confection  of  hyacinth  3ij ;  pep- 
permint and  orange-flower  water,  of  each  Jij; 
mix. 

IL  (St  B.  H.)  Aromatic  confection  3iiss ;  pure 
water  £^v ;  pimento  water  f  §iij  ;  mix.  An  ox- 
eeUeat  aromatic  in  diarrluBa,  heartburn,  flatulence, 
acidity,  Jtc  Do$e,  A  tablespoonful  or  two  erery 
S  or  3  hoursL 

MIXTURE,  ARSENICAL.  Syn.  M.  arbk- 
ncJiUB.  Prep.  Liquor  of  arsenite  of  potassa,  P. 
L  3iij ;  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  3v ;  cin- 
namon water  Jiij ;  pure  water  Jiv ;  mix.  Doae. 
Jm  twice  a  day  after  a  full  meal,  in  agues,  peri- 
odic headaches,  lepra,  psoriasis,  chronic  rheuma* 
tim,  &c  *|»*  It  should  be  exhibited  with  cau- 
tioQ,  and  its  effects  watched. 

MIXTURE,  ASAFCETIDA.    Syn.  Milk  of 

AaATOSTIDA.      M.  AsAFOETIDiB,  (P.  L.  &-  D.)     LaO 

DO.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Asafoetida  3v ;  water  1  pint ; 
mix  gradually,  triturating  all  the  while.  The 
Dttblm  College  orders  only  half  the  above  quantity 
of  asafoetida,  and  pennyroyal  instead  of  pure  wa- 
ter. Stimulant  and  antispasmodic.  Dose.  ^  to 
1|  oz.,  chiefly  in  hysteria.  It  is  also  used  as  an 
Miema  in  flatulent  colic,  worms,  hooping-cough, 
tad  convulsions  of  children. 

MIXTURE,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn.  M.  as- 
TUNGsm.  Prep.  I.  (Thomson.)  Extract  of  ca- 
techu 3ij,  (or  tincture  |j ;)  cinnamon  water  Jviij ; 
dissolve.  Doae.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  slier  every 
liqatd  dejection,  in  diarrhoea  or  dysentery. 

IL  (Pradel.)  Tannin  13  gn. ;  tmcture  of  rha- 
tuiy  3j ;  simple  sirup  3vij  ;  mucilage  g  ;  camphor 
mixture  Jiv;  mix.    As  last. 

MIXTURE,  ATROPHIC.  Syn.  M.  atro- 
nncA.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Iodide  of  potassium 
3iv ;  lettuce  water  Jviij  ;  peppermint  water  3ij  ; 
■mp  of  manhmadlow  ^ ;  mix. 

MIXTURE,  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn. 
M.  Balsami  Pbritvianl  Prep.  Strained  honey 
ud  balsam  of  Peru,  of  each  m}  ;  mix  by  tritura- 
tjoui  and  add  gradually  decoction  of  liquorice  §vj, 
aromatic  sulphuric  acid  SO  drops,  tincturo  of 
orange-peel  Jss ;  mix  weU.  Dose.  1  to  2  table- 
ipoonfub  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  debility. 

MIXTURE,  BARLEY.  Syn.  U.  Honnsi, 
(P.  E.)  The  same  as  the  compound  decoction  of 
bailey,  P.  L.     (See  Decoctions.) 

MIXTURE,  BRANDY.  Syn.  M.  Snarrus 
Vun  Gallici,  (P.  L.)  Egg  Flip,  (vnlgo.)  Prep. 
Brandy  and  cinnamon  water,  of  each  fjiv ;  yelks 
^  2  «gKi ;  white  sugar  Jss ;  oil  of  cinnamcn  S 


drops ;  miz.  A  valuable  stimnlant  and  lestorativa 
in  low  fevers,  and  extrome  exhaustion  from  hemor- 
rhages, Slc  Do9e»  1  to  3  tablespoonfub  occa* 
sionaUy.  '*Did  the  College  practically  test  the 
quality  of  their  <  egg-hot  befora  deciding  on  the 
formula  ?" 

MIXTURE,  BRUCINE.  Syn.  M.  BmotM. 
Pono  STmuLANTB.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Pure 
brucia  5  grs. ;  white  sugar  3g ;  water  f  ^ij  ;  mix 
carefully.  Doae.  ^  to  a  whole  tablespoonful  night 
and  mommg. 

MIXTURE,  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Camphor 
JuuEP.  Dow  Wateju  M.  Camphors,  (P.  L.  E.  & 
D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Camphor  3ss ;  rectified  spirit  10 
drops ;  triturate  together,  then  gradually  add  wai- 
ter 1  pint ;  triturate  and  stram.  The  Edinburgh 
College  orders  camphor  3j ;  sugar  and  sweet  al- 
mon(£,  of  each  %n;  water  1  gint  Doae.  3  to  4 
tablespoonfuls.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  vehicle  for 
other  medicines. 

MIXTURE,  CAMPHOR  AND  MAGNE- 
SIA.  Syn.  M.  Campborjicum  Maonxsea.  Prep.  (P. 
£.)  Camphor  10  gn.,  (13  m  P.  D. ;)  carbonate 
of  magneaa  25  gn.,  (3sb  P.  D. ;)  triturate  together, 
then  Mid  gradu^ly  water  f  Jvj,  still  continuing  the 
trituration.  Antacid,  antispasmodic,  and  anodyne. 
Doae.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls.  Used  without  strain- 
ing. 

MIXTURE,  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  M.  Capbioi. 
Prep.  (Collier.)  Tincture  of  capsicum  f  3ij ;  infu- 
sion of  roses  f  jvj  ;  mix.  Stimulant  in  dyspepsia, 
&c  Doae.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  half  an  hour  be- 
fora dinner. 

MIXTURE,  CARMINATIVE.  Syn.  M. 
Carminathta.  Prep.  (Dr.  Paris.)  Calcined  mag^ 
nesia  3es ;  peppermint  water  f  3iiss ;  compound 
tincture  of  lavender  f  Sas ;  spirit  of  caraway  f  3iv ; 
sirup  of  ginger  f  3ij ;  mix  for  1  or  2  doses.  An- 
tacid and  carminative. 

MIXTURE,  CASCARILLA.  Syn.  M.  Cab- 
CARiLLiB  coMpoeiTA*  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Infusion  of 
cascarilla  f fxvij ;  vinegar  of  squills  f^;  com- 
pound tmcture  of  camphor  f  ^ij ;  mix.  Doae.  f  ^ 
to  f  ^isB  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  chronic  cough  and 
asthma,  and  in  the  catarrh  of  elderiy  people. 

MIXTURE,  CASTOR  OIL.  Syn.  M.  Ri- 
oiNi.  Emulbio  PUROAN&  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Castor 
oil  ^ ;  yelk  of  1  esg ;  peppermint  water  ^ss ;  sirup 
g ;  puro  water  Jij  ;  make  an  emulsion.  One  <^ 
the  best  ways  of  exhibiting  castor  oil  to  persons 
who  dislike  it 

MIXTURE,  CATHARTIC.  Syn.  M.  Ca- 
TBARTicA.  Prep.  (A.  T.  Thomson.)  Sulphate  ei 
potash  3ij ;  water  f  Jvss ;  tincturo  of  jalap  f  3iv ; 
mix.  Doae.  2  tablespoonfuls  every  2  houn. 

MIXTURE,  CHALK.  Syn.  Crstaceous 
Mixture.  M.  CRETiS,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Prepared  chalk  Jas ;  sugar  3iij  ;  gum  mix- 
turo  (mucilage)  f  Jiss ;  triturate,  then  add  oinna^ 
mon  water  f  Jxviij;  mix.  The  Ed.  Ph.  orden 
spirit  of  cinnamon  f  |j  to  the  above  quantity.  An- 
tacid, absorbent  Doae.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuk, 
either  alone  or  combined  with  aromatic  confection, 
in  heartburn,  and  in  diarrbcea  after  every  liquid 
motion. 

MIXTURE,  CINCHONA.  Syn.  Bark  Mix- 
•ruRB.  M.  CufOHONJB.  Prep.  L  (Copland.)  Con^ 
faction  of  red  roses  Jss ;  boiling  decoction  of  bark 
f  Jviq ;  tritimte,  in  10  minatsa  itniaf  and  add  di« 
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Intad  ■nlpburic  acid  3iaB ;  spirit  of  nntme^f  Sir ; 
■hake  well.  Febrifugei  tonic»  and  stomachic. 
Dose,  1  to  3  taUespoonfuls,  3  or  3  times  a  day. 

II.  To  the  last  add  EpKun  salts  {"  >  ^o^  "id 
fues  as  last    Slightly  aperient 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA.  Syn.  M.  Copaibjl 
Prep.  I.  (Gay's  H.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  3iij;  li- 
quor of  potaasa  3i8B ;  triturate  together,  and  grad- 
ually add  bariey-water,  Jviij.  One  of  the  best 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  drug. 

II.  (St.  B.  H.)  Balsam  of  copaiba  f  3iij  ;  muci- 
lage f  3iij ;  triturate  together,  and  make  an  emul- 
sion with  pimento  water  f  Jij ;  pure  water  f  f  iv. 
Dose.  Of  either  of  the  above,  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls 
3  or  4  times  a  day,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  or- 
gans, ^I4i. 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA  AND  OLIBANUM. 
Sffn.  M.  CoPAiB4R  CUM  OuiANO.  Prep.  (P.  C.) 
Balsam  of  copaiba  Jss ;  olibanum  3ij ;  mucilage 
^isB ;  honey  ^ ;  cinnamon  water  {▼.     As  last 

MIXTURE,  COPAIBA,  (VINOUS.)  Syn. 
M.  CopAiBiB  viNOSA.  Prep.  (Fuller.)  Copaiba 
Jij  ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ;  triturate  together,  add  sirup 
of  tolu  Jij ;  again  mix  well,  then  further  add  white 
Jrine  f  Jiv.  Dose.  A  dessert-spoonful  3  or  4  times 
I  day. 

MIXTURE,  COSMETIC.  Syn.  M.  Cos- 
METiCA.  Prep.  Oil  of  almonds,  and  oil  of  tartar, 
of  each  Jij,  (or  liquor  of  potassa  ^iij ;)  rose  water 
Jy ;  mix  welL    Used  to  clear  the  complexion. 

MIXTURE,  CREOSOTE. .  Syn.  M.  Cre- 
AsoTL  M.  OacAzoTi,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Creosote 
and  acetic  acid,  of  each  16  drops ;  mix,  then  add 
compound  spirit  of  juniper  and  sirup,  of  each  f  ^  ; 
water  f  Jxiv ;  agitate  well  together.  Dose,  f  Jj 
to  f  Jij  in  vomiting,  especially  to  reiioTe  or  prevent 
sea-sickness. 

MIXTURE,  CREOSOTE,  (ALKALINE.) 
Syn.  M.  Crbasoti  alkalina.  Prep.  (Allnatt) 
Creosote  and  solution  of  potaasa,  of  each  3j ; 
white  sugar  3ij ;  triturate  together,  then  add 
camphor  mixture  f  ivi ;  mix  well. 

MIXTURE,  CUBEBS.  Syn.  M.  Cubbba 
Prep.  (Fr.  H.)  Powdered  cubebs  g,  (or  essence 
Jss ;)  sirup  and  mucilage,  of  each  |[iss ;  triturate, 
then  add  cinnamon  water  f  fvj*  Dose.  2  table- 
spoonfuls  in  certain  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

MIXTURE,  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  M.  PoTASSii  Iodidl  ■P''^*  Cyanide  of 
potassium  1  gr. ;  simp  ^ ;  water  fv ;  mix.  Dose. 
1  dessert-spoonful. 

MIXTURE,  DEMULCENT.  Syn.  M.  Db- 
MULCBNS.  Prep.  I.  (Collier.)  Mucilage  Jj ;  oil 
of  almonds  and  sirup  of  tolu,  of  each  Jss ;  triturate, 
and  add  water  f  f  vj ;  mix  well 

II.  (Thomson.)  Decoction  of  maishmallow 
f  Jvj ;  sirup  f  £ ;  mix. 

III.  Spermaceti  3ij ;  yelk  of  1  egg ;  triturate, 
add  sirup  Jj ;  mucilage  ^bs  ;  cinnamon  water  Jij  ; 
pure  water  Jiv ;  mix  well.  Dose.  Of  each  of  the 
above  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  ad  libitum ;  in  coughs, 
hoarseness,   calculus,  irritation   of   the    urinary 

^'^XTURE,  DIAPHORETIC.  Syn.  M. 
DuPHORETiCA.  Prep.  Solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia Jiij ;  antimonial  wine  3ij ;  laudanum  3j  ; 
camphor  mixture  Jiii ;  mix.  Ihse.  1  to  2  table- 
Bpoonfnls,  in  fevers,  olc 

U.  To  the  last  add  sweet  spirits  of  nitie  ^ 


MIXTURE,  DLIRRHCEA.  Syn.  M. 
DiARRH<BA.  Prep.  Aromatic  oonlectioa  §■; 
tincture  of  opium  3iaB ;  tuicture  of  cardaindtai 
(comp.)  3iiss ;  peppermint  or  cinnamon  water  Jr; 
mix.  Dose.  1  tablespoonfhl  cfter  every  liqaid 
stool. 

MIXTURE,  DIURETIC.  Syn.  M.  Diurrka. 
Prep.  1.  (Guy's  H.)  Nitre  3iij;  pepperant 
water  {xss ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  f  3iij ;  icnsa 
sirup  g ;  mix. 

II.  Infusion  of  digitalis  ^vss;  tinctore  of  fr 
ffitalis  3ss ;  acetate  of  potassa  3ij ;  aphit  of  juniper 
fss;  laudanum  3j;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  3  taUo- 
spoonfuls ;  in  dropsy. 

MIXTURE,  ELATERIUM.  Syn.  M. 
Ejuateril  Prep.  (Collier.)  *Etateriiuii  1  gt; 
soft  extract  of  liquorice  3j ;  triturate,  and  add 
gradually  water  (warm)  f^vj.  Dose.  1  to  S 
tablespoonfuls  every  2  hours ;  in  dropsy,  dec 

MIXTURE,  EMETIC.  Syn.  M.  Emkhca. 
Prep.  L — a.  (Thomson.)  Tartarized  antimony 
8  grs. ,  simp  of  mulberries  3j ;  water  f  ^v} ;  raix, 
and  dissolved — b.  Ipecacuanha  3es;  taitariud 
antimony  1  gr. ;  tincture  of  squills  f3j;  water 
f  Jyj ;  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls,  repeated 
every  ^  of  an  hour  till  vomiting  be  induced ;  ia 
dropsy,  before  exhibiting  fox-glove. 

IL  (Copland.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  9ij;  ips- 
cacuanha  wine  and  tincture  of  seipentary,  sf 
each  f  3iv ;  tincture  of  capsicum  40  drops;  o3  sf 
chamomile  12  drops;  peppermint  water  ffivsi; 
mix.    An  excitant  emetic. 

MIXTURE,  EMETINE.  Syn.  M.  Ebb- 
tin  jb.  Mblanoe  VoMiTiF.  Prep.  (Majendie.) 
Pure  emetine  1  gr.,  (or  colored  4  grs. ;)  seelio 
acid  8  drops  ;  sirup  of  manhmallow  and  orange- 
flower  water,  of  each  f  Jj  ;  pure  water  f^ias ;  nu 
Emetic  Dose.  A  dessert-spoonful,  repeated  st 
short  intervals,  till  it  operates. 

MIXTURE,  EMMENAGOGUE.  Syn.  M. 
Emmbnagoga.  Prep.  L  Compound  steel  mixtioa 
Jiij;  cinnamon  water  fvj;  mix.  i>ofe.  3  table- 
spoonfuls 2  or  3  times  a  day. 

IL  Tinctures  of  sesquichloride  of  iron  and  alos^ 
(comp.,)  of  each  Jss ;  tincture  of  castor  3i) ; 
of  pimento  3ij;    chamomile  infusion   Jv; 
Dose.  1  to  2  tableepoonfuls. 

MIXTURE,  ETHER  AND  TURPENTINR 
Syn.  M.  JSthbris  cum  Terbbinthina.  Prep. 
(Orfila.)  Sulphuric  ether  3j;  oil  of  tnrpentins 
oij ;  white  surar  3iv ;  triturate  and  add  gradually 
water  {ij.  Dose.  f3ij  every  15  minntes;  oi 
poisoning  by  nux  vomica. 

MIXTURE,  EXPECTORANT,  ^yn.  M. 
ExPECTORANa  Prep.  I.  (Thomson.)  Afansod 
mixture  f fv ;  ipecacuanha  and  tincture  of  squ9% 
of  each  f  3j  ;  simp  of  tolu  f  3vj ;  mix.  Dise.  1 
tablespoonful ;  in  humoral  asthma,  catarrh,  &c.|. 
when  the  cough  is  urgent 

II.  (Collier.)  Oxymel  of  squills  and  mncilagei 
of  each  ^ ;  sirup  of  maxshmallows  Jij,  (camphsi 
julep  Jiij  ;)  mix.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfols  2 
or  3  times  a  day ;  in  coughs,  hoarseness,  asth- 
ma, oc>c. 

MIXTURE,  FEBRIFUGE,  ^yn.  M.  Fk». 
RiruGA.    (See  Mixture,  DiAraoRsria) 

MIXTURE,  GENTIAN,  (compound.)    S^ 

M.  GEMTIANiB  CoMPOaiTA.      PrSf.    (P.  Lb)      C(fll* 

poond  infuaion  of  gentian  f fxg ;  componud  mr 
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baoD  of  senna  f  S^;  compound  tincture  of  carda- 
noms  f  Jij ;  mix.  Tonic,  stomachic,  and  aperient. 
9ote.  2  to  3  taUespponfuIs,  in  dytpepeia  ac- 
XHnpanied  with  c<MUtipation. 

MIXTURE,  6UAIACUM.  SytL  M.Guaiaci. 
P.  L.  &  £.)  Prep,  I.  (P.  L.)  6nm  guaiacnm 
liij;  sugar  §88 ;  triturate  together,  add  mucilage 
Jb,  again  triturate  and  further  add  cinnamon 
rater  ffxix;  mix  well.  Domb.  1  to  3  table- 
poonfala,  2  or  3  times  a  day ;  in  chronic  rheu- 
utisra,  gout,  dec. 

II.  {Alkaline,)  Guaiacum  and  quicklime,  of 
aeh  1  ox. ;  triturate  together,  and  add  water  1 
int 

III.  (AmmorUated,)  Guaiacnm  3ij;  carbonate 
tf  ammonia  SiisB ;  barley  water  ^viij.  Doee.  1  to 
!  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  GUM.    Sym    Mijcilaoe.    Mu- 

nULQK  DB  GOMMB  ArABIQUB,  (Fr,)     SCHUEIM  DK 

Uabichb  Gummi,  {Oer.)  Mucilago,  (P.  E.) 
HisTUBA  Acacia,  (P.  L.)  M.  Gummi  Arabici, 
P.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  gum  acacia 
[i;  boiling  water  1  pint;  rub  together  till  dis- 
olved.  The  P.  E.  &,  D.  order  the  gum  un- 
wwdered.  Used  to  render  oily  and  resinous  sub- 
lances  miscible  with  water.  "  Oils  require  | 
heir  weight;  bahams  and  spermaceti,  equal 
Alts;  reeine  2  parts;  and  muek,  5  times  its 
raigfat,"  for  this  purpost;.     (Montgomery.) 

II.  (Jf.  Acacia,  P.  E.)  Mucilage  f  3iij ; 
weet  almonds  (blanched)  ^  3ij ;  wliite  sugar  3v ; 
rater  a  quart ;  make  an  emulsion  or  mixture, 
ind  strain  through  calico.  Dose,  2  to  3  table- 
poonfals,  as  a  demulcent  and  emollient,  ad 
ibitam,  in  coughs,  dtc.    See  Almond  Mixturb. 

MIXTURE,  HARTSHORN.  Syn,  Harts- 
muf  Drink.  M.  Cornu  usn.  Prep,  Burnt 
nrtabom  Jij  ;  gum  £  ;  water  2^  pints ;  boil  to 
fxzxij,  and  strain.  Demulcent  Dose.  2  to  3 
aUespoonfuIs  ad  libitum,  in  coughs,  hoarseness, 
ke. 

MIXTURE,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  M.  Conu 
>>iip.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Extract  of  hemlock 
(■ ;  carbonate  of  soda  45  grs. ;  decoction  of  li- 
[ttorioe  f  Jtsb  ;  spirit  of  pimento  f  3iij ;  mix.  Doei. 
i  to  3  tablespoonfuls,  in  hooping-cough  and  pul- 
Bonary  irritations. 

^  MIXTURE,  HOOPING-COUGH.  Syn,  M. 
"km  Sulphatib.  Prep.  (Chevasse.)  Sulphate 
i  co|^r  1  gr. ;  autseed  water  Jitj ;  sirup  of  pop- 
Ms  jj ;  mix.     Dose.  40  drops  to  ^j. 

MIXTURB,  IODINE.  Svn.  M.  Iodinii. 
Cvm  Decoct.  Oraminis,  lodureted  Dog's 
hast,)  Prep.  L  (Majendie.)  Decoction  of 
h^s  grass  f  xxxij  ;  iodide  of  potassium  3j ;  orange 
inpfij;  mix. 

II.  (Cam  Sarxa.)  Prep.  (Majendie.)  De- 
ioction  of  sarsaparilla  ^xxxij  ;  iodide  of  potassium 
S ;  orange  sirup  Jij  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  may 
le  taken  in  doses  of  2  to  4  Ublespoonfols  3  or  4 
imes  a  day,  in  the  osual  cases  in  which  iodine  is 
idministered. 

MIXTURE,  MAGNESIA,  (BICARBON- 
iT£i)  Syn.  M.  Maonbsiis  Bicarbonatis. 
("rep  Liquid  magnesia  (Dinneford's  or  Mur- 
^f*)  i^i »  orange  sirup,  sirup  of  ginger,  and 
Mnpoond  tfaicture  of  cardamoms,  ^  each  3ij  ; 
MOtttic  spirit  of  ammonia  f  Stj  ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
•I  ttfakspsQiifalB  orery  9  or  3  houxB  in  acidity^ 


dyspepsia,  heartburn,  lowness  of  q>irits,  iLc.    An 
excellent  medicine. 

MIXTURE,  MARSHMALLOW.  Syn.  M. 
AiLTHMM.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Maishmailow  root 
{iy ;  stoned  raisios  ^ij  ;  water  5  pints ;  boil  to  3 

$ints,  and  strain  through  linen.  Demulcent 
}ose.  A  few  spoonfuls  ad  libitum,  so  as  to  take  1 
to  3  pints  in  the  24  hours  ;  in  strangury,  calculus, 
coughs,  &C. 

MIXTURE,  MUSK.  Sfyn.  M.  Moscm 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Musk,  powdered  gum,  and  sugar, 
of  each  3iij ;  triturate  well  together,  then  add 
gradually,  rose  water  1  pint,  still  continuing  the 
trituration.  Each  fluid  ounce  contains  9  grains 
of  musk.  Dose,  2  to  4  tablespoonfuls,  as  a  stimu- 
lant, antispasmodic,  and  anodyne ;  in  hysteria, 
epilepsy,  Ohorea,  tetanus,  low  fevers,  dec. 

MIXTURE,  MYRRH.  Syn.  M.  Myrrhjb. 
Prep,  (Copland.)  Myrrh  3iss ;  add  gradually, 
triluratingall  the  time,  decoction  of  liquorice  f  Jv) ; 
strain.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  twice  or 
thrice  a  day,  combined  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  or  paregoric,  in  debility,  and 
diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 

MIXTURE,  NARCOTIC.  Syn.  M.  Nab- 
coTicA.  Prep.  (W.  Cooley.)  Laudanum  3i8S ; 
sirup  of  poppies,  sulphuric  ether,  and  spirits  of  cin* 
namon,  of  each  ^  ;  tincture  .of  henbane,  3iias ; 
water  jiiss ;  mix.  Dose,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  at 
the  commencement  of  the  hot  fit  of  ague. 

MIXTURE,  OIL.  Syn,  M.  Olbi  AMvobALiB. 
Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Oil  of  almonds  and  mucilage, 
of  each  Jiss ;  triturate,  and  add  gradually  water 
Jv.  Demulcent,  emc^lient  Dose,  2  or  3  table- 
spoonfuls occasionally.  The  M.  Ouei  cum  Man- 
na is  made  by  substituting  manna  {iss,  for  the 
gum. 

MIXTURE,  OPIATE.  Syn.  M.  Ofiata. 
Prep,  Laudanum  f3ij  ;  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia and  water,  of  each  Jiij  ;  mix.    Dose,  1  to 

2  tablespoonfuls  to  relieve  pain,  and  procure  sleep 
in  fevers,  dee. 

MIXTURE,  PHOSPHORUS.  Syn,  M. 
Phosphori.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Phoc^orised 
oil  3ij;  mucilage  3iv;  triturate  together,  adding 
gradually  sirup  fij ;  and  peppermint  water  Jiij. 

MIXTURE,  PRUSSIC  ACia  Syn.  M.Acim 
Hydroctanici.  Prep.  Medicinal  prussic  acid  15 
minims ;  simple  sirup  ^ ;  water  Jv ;  mix.  Dose, 
.1  tablespoonful  2  or  3  times  daily.  Each  dose 
contains  1^  drops  of  medicinal  prussic  acid^— 
*0*  Shake  the  bottle  before  pouring  out  the  dose. 

MIXTURE,  PURGING.  Syn.  M.  Puroanb. 
Prep.  Any  of  the  purging  salts  |ij ;  infusion  of 
senna  Jv ;  sirup  of  orange-peel  5J ;  tincture  of 
ginger  5ss ;  spirit  of  pimento  3ij  ;  mix.  Dose.  1 
to  3  tablespoonfuls  early  in  the  morning ;  in  stom- 
ach complaints,  dec 

MIXTURE,  REFRIGERANT.  Syn.  M. 
Rbpbigbrans.  Pf^'  Borax  3ij  ;  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  ammonia  5J ;  lemon-juice  Jivss ;  sweet 
spfaits  of  nitre  3iij ;  mix  and  dissolve.  Diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  cooling,  in  colds  accompanied 
with  fever,  dtc.    Dose.  1  or  2  table^MMnfuls  2  or 

3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  M.  Rum.. 
Prep.  I.  (M.  Rkmi  Comp,  Oregortfs  Mixture*) 
Compound  powder  of  rhubarb  (P.  E.)  3iij ;  pepper- 
mint water  fjivj;  miz. 
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II.  (Spragrae.)  Powdered  rhubarb  and  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  of  each  3iflB ;  decoction  of  liquorice 
f  JviaB ;  tincture  of  orange  peel  (or  orange  sirup) 
3vj  ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  excellent  stomach- 
ics and  mild  aperients.  Doae,  1  to  3  tablespoon- 
fttls  2  or  3  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  SALINE.  (Febrifuge.)  Syn. 
M.  Sauna  fbbufuoa.  Prep.  Bicarbonate  of  po- 
taasa  3ij ;  nitre  3ij ;  sirup  oiij ;  lemon-juice  f  ^ij ; 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  Siss ;  water  ^iiisa  ;  mix.  Dose, 
1  to  3  tablespoonfnis  in  fevers,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  SCAMMONY.  Syn.  M.  Scam- 
MONij.  Prep,  L  (P.  E.)  Resin  of  scammony  7 
grs. ;  unskimmed  milk  f  Jiij ;  gradually  mix,  tritu- 
rating all  the  time,  so  as  to  form  an  emulsion. 
Purgative.     Do»e.  One  half. 

II.  {Planehe^t  Purgative  Potion.)  To  the  last 
add  white  sugar  3ij,  and  cherry  laurel  (or  bitter 
almond)  water  4  drops.  This  is  the  most  tasteless 
and  pleasant  purgative  that  can  be  taken. 

MIXTURE,  SEDATIVE.  Syn,  M.  Seda- 
TiVA.  Prep.  Aromatic  confection  3iij;  mucilage 
and  spirit  oSf  sal  volatile,  of  each  3ij  ;  tincture  of 
asafoetida  and  sirup  of  poppies,  of  each  ^ss ;  lauda- 
num and  tincture  of  henbane,  of  bach  oiss ;  water 
f  ^iiiss  ;  mix.  Dote,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3 
times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  SENNA.  Syn.  Black  Dkaught. 
M.  SitNNjK.  M.  SsNNiB  CoMPosiTA.  Prep.  (Guy's 
H.)  Senna  and  mint,  of  each  3[j ;  boihng  water 
f  xxxij ;  infuse  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  add  Epsom 
salts  Jvj ;  shake  till  dissolved.  Do$e.  1  to  2  oz* 
Purgative.    See  Black  Draught. 

MIXTURE,  SQUILL.  Syn.  M.  Scilla. 
Potion  Scuxxtiqub.  Prep.  (r.  Cod.)  Oxymel 
of  squills  3iv ;  hyssop  water  Jiij ;  peppermint  wa- 
ter ^  ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  Jss.  Expectorant. 
Doee.  I  to  2  tablespoonfuls  3  or  4  times  a  day,  in 
coughs,  asthma,  &c. 

MIXTURE,  STEEL.  Syn.  Gutfith's  Mix- 
TURK.  Compound  Iron  Mixture.  M.  Ferri 
CoMFosFTA,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  M.  Ferri  Protox- 
YDL  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Carbonate  of  potash  3j ; 
powdtted  myrrh  3ij ;  spirit  of  nutmeg  |j ;  triturate 
to^tber,  and  while  rubbing,  add  gradually  sugar 
3ij ;  rose  water  f  Jxviij ;  mix  well ;  then  add  sul- 
phate of  iron  (powdered)  9iisB,  and  place  it  at 
once  m  a  bottle,  which  must  be  kept  closely  cork- 
ed. Do$e.  1  to  2  oz.,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  a 
mild  and  genial  tonic  and  stimulant,  when  there  is 
no  determination  of  Uood  to  the  head. 

II.  (Donovan.)  Sulphate  of  iron  3iv ;  calcined 
.magnesia  3ij ;  water  Jvj ;  tincture  of  quassia  f  3ij ; 
mix  in  a  bottle,  cork  close,  and  agitate.  It  must 
be  Kept  from  the  air.  Dose.  1  to  2  tablespoonfiils, 
as  last 

III.  (M.  Ferri  Aeomatica,  P.  D.  Hebbrdbn's 
Ink.  Atramentum  Hbberdu.)  Powdered  cin- 
chona §j ;  bruised  calnmba  root  3iij ;  bruised  cloves 
3ij  ;  iron  filings  Jss ;  peppeinint  water  f  xvj ;  di- 
gest in  a  close  vessel  for  3  days,  agitating  frequent- 
ly, then  strain,  and  add  tincture  of  cardamoms 
(comp.)  ^iij  ;  tincture  of  orange-peel  3iij.  Bitter, 
stomachic,  and  aromatic.  Dow.  1  or  2  table- 
qxMnfuts,  or  more,  3  or  4  times  a  day. 

MIXTURE,  STIMULANT.  Syn.  M.  Stim- 
CLAK8.  Prep.  I.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  Sss ;  pep- 
psimint  water  Jv;  orange  sirup  3vj  ;  tincture  of 
cwdamoms  (comp.)  3y;   nix,    Dou*    1  taUe- 


gpoonf ul  for  lowness  of  spirits,  Tapozs*  end  vki 
the  patient  is  faint. 

II.  Camphor  julep  Jiv ;  ether,  spirit  of  sniwi, 
and  tincture  of  cardamoms,  (comp^,)  of  each  3n; 
sirup  ^ ;  tinctures  of  toln  and  singer,  of  each  ^ ; 
peppermint  water  ^iss ;  mix.  2>o«e.  As  last  Ii 
lownesB  of  spirits,  ^uC,  accompanied  with  beatt> 
burn,  colic,  or  flatulence. 

MIXTURE,  STRYCHNINE.  Syn,  IL 
STRTCHNiiB.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Pare  atfydoHM 
1  gr. ;  white  sugar  3ij  ;  acetic  acid  3  drops;  v»* 
ter  fjij;  mix.  Do9e*  A  teaspoooful  n^^fat  lad 
morning;  in  palsy.  Each  f3  coataini  ono-ai* 
teenth  gr.  of  strychnine. 

MIXTURE,  TARTAR  EMETIC.     Syu.  % 
Antimonu   PoTASBio-TARTRATia     Prep,   Antiai 
nial  wine  and  simple  sirup,  of  each  ^as  ;  nitre  3q; 
camphor  julep  Jv ;  mix.    Diaphoretic.    Datt.  1 
dessert-spoonful  every  2  hours. 

MIXTURE,  TONIC.  Syn.  S-rujiGmnBa 
Mixture.  M.  Tonica.  Prep.  1.  (Collier.)  De- 
coction of  bark  fjw;  tincture  of  da  f§tij;  sie- 
matic  confection  9j  ;  aromatic  spuit  of  »mnumm 
f3j;  mix. 

II.  (Thomson.)  Infusion  of  calnmba  f  jwi; 
compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  and  ocange  tn^ 
of  each  f3ij;  mix. 

III.  Infusion  of  casearilla  ^v ;  tinctore  of  or- 
ange peel  3vij ;  aromatic  sulphuric  acid  3ij ;  wa. 
'Doee.  1  to  3  tablespoonfuls  2  or  3  times  a  day;  ia 
debility  of  the  digestive  organs,  to  cJieck  ssfcie 
vomiting,  &c 

MDCrURE,  TURPENTINK  Syn.  M.  To- 
EBiNTBiNJL  Pre|i.  (Carmichael.)  Oil  of  trnpeo- 
tine  ^  ;  yelk  of  one  eg^ ;  triturate  together;  add 
confection  of  almonds  |j ;  again  triturate,  and  fur- 
ther add,  gradually,  orange  simp  §ij  ;  eooftfoai 
tincture  of  lavender  f  3iv ;  oil  of  cinnamoD  4 (heps; 
water  fjiv.    In  iritis. 

MIXTURE,  VALERIAN.  Syn.  U.  Vam- 
RiANA.  Prep.  (St  B.  H.)  Bruised  valeiiaa  root 
3ij;  boiling  water  ^  pint;  macerate  2 
straui,  and  add,  powdered  valerian  Sit. 
spasmodic 

MIXTURE.  WHORTLEBERRY.  Sym.  M. 
VvM  Ursl  Prep.  I.  Infusion  of  whoctlebeny 
leaves  Jviiss ;  carbonate  of  potash  3ij  ;  extract  of 
hemlock  20  gxs. ;  sirup  of  po|^es  ^  ;  tinctmre  of 
ginger  3iij ;  mix.  Doee.  2  to  3  tableipoimlikis  m 
chronic  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs. 

II.  Infusion  of  whortleberry  leaves  Jviiss ;  (BoIb 
sulphuric  acid  3ij  ;  tincture  of  digitalis  3j ;  airap 
of  poppies  3iij  ;  mix.  Dom.  As  last.  In  efaiuaic 
inflammation  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  and 
membranes  of  the  urinary  oigaiis. 

MIXTURE,  WORM.    Syn.   M.  V 
Prep,  1.  (Collier.)    Sulphate  of  iron  3j  ;  i 
of  quassia  f  Jviij  ;  mix.    Dote.  Two 
fuls  every  moniing  fasting. 

IL  (Richard.)  Root  of  male  fern  §j  ;  water 
|ix ;  boil  to  Jyj,  strain,  and  add  snlphuiic  ether 
3j  ;  sirup  of  tansy  ^. 

III.  (Copland.)  Valerian  3ij ;  wonnseed  Sv ; 
boiling  water  Jviij  ;  macerate  1  hour ;  strain,  aid 
add,  asafoetida  3j,  previously  triturated  with  Ifcs 
yelk  of  one  egg. 

MIXTURE,  ZINC.  Syn.  M.  Zbcci  Souw- 
m.  Prep.  (Collier.)  Sulphate  of  stne  5  0ft; 
sulphate  of  qoinine  10  gsR.;  oompowid 
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ifroBesffij;  mix.  Tonic.  %*"I  have  found 
his  mature  very  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  bark- 
ng  (jrastric  ?)  coughs  manifestly  of  a  spasmodic 
ihareeter/'  .(Collier's  l^ann.,  p.  178.)  Do$€. 
i  teaspoonful  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  a  glass  of 
fster. 

MOCHLIQUE  DES  FRERES  DE  LA 
7HARITE.  Prep,  Fihely-powdered  glass  of  an- 
■Dony  1  oz. ;  white  sugar  §  oz. ;  triturate  together. 
OoK.  ^  to  30  grs. ;  said  to  be  a  specific  m  lead 
toiic 

MOIREE  METALLIQUE.  Sytu  CaverrAL- 
4»D  Tim.  This  is  produced  by  the  action,  for  a 
ew  wconds,  of  dilute  ]^itfo>muriatic  acid  on  tin 
;9ntly  heated,  then  waiAiing  in  hot  water,  drying, 
ind  lacquering.  The  degree  of  heat  and  the 
trength  of  the  acid  modify  the  appearance.  The 
bUowing  is  the  most  approved  method  of  produ- 
ling  this  efifeet:-*The  plate  iron  to  be  tinned  is 
lipped  into  a  tin-bath,  composed  of  200  parts  of 
nte  tin,  3  parts  of  copper,  and  t  part  of  araenic. 
n»ts  tinned,  the  sheet  iron  is  then  submitted  to 
he  seven  following  operations : — 1.  Immersmg  in 
fe  of  caustic  potassa,  and  washing. — 2,  Immer^ng 
a  diluted  aqua  regia,  and  washing.— ;d.  Immersing 
B  lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and  wa&inff.-^.  Quick- 
f  passing  through  nitric  add,  and  washing. — 
I.  Immersing  in  a  lye  of  caustic  potassa,  and 
nshing^ — 6.  Immersing  m  aqua  regia,  and  wash- 
Bg^^T.  Immersing  in  a  lye  of  caustic  potassa, 
u^  washing.  The  coat  of  oxide  must  be  entirely 
tmored  at  each  washing,  and  the  hist  washing 
bnald  be  in  hot  water.  The  varnish' recommend- 
id  ii  eopal  m  spirit.  (Herbeiger.) 

MOLUCCA,  BALM  OR  Prep,  Clean  spirit 
93  0.  p.)  1  gallon ;  bruised  cloves  )  oz. ;  bruised 
nsee  }  dr. ;  infoae  for  a  fortnight  in  a  corked  bot- 
)e  or  carboy,  then  filter,  color  with  burnt  sugar, 
od  add  lump  sugar  4^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  pure 
irster  )  gallon ;  mix  well  and  bottle.  A  [deasant 
»rdial. 

MOLYBDENUM.  Syn.  Molvbdbna.  Mo- 
LnDBSB,  {Fr.)  Molybdan,  (Oer,)  Molybdknum, 
[Ltt.f  from  luhM^ff  lead,  because  its  ore  was  first 
np^tsed  to  be  plnmbago.)  A  very  rare  metal, 
■fug  a  white  color,  and  the  sp.  gr.  of  about  8*625. 
ft  ii  brittle  and  very  infusible.  It  was  discovered 
If  Hielm  in  17^3.  It  is  obtained  by  exposing  mo- 
ybdic  acid,  mixed  with  charcoal  and  placed  in  a 
Mfered  crucible,  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's 
brga  With  oxygen  it  forms  a  vrotoxide  and 
mxide,  and  WMyhdic  acid.  With  chlorine  it 
tanis  a  protochloride  and  bichloride.  With  sul- 
ihiir  it  unites  4o  form  2  or  more  ttdphureU,  The 
mly  one  of  the  above  that  possesses  any  piaetical 
Bterost  is  mdybdic  acid. 

MOLYBDIC  ACID.  8m-  AcjnnM  Molybdi- 
3inL  Prep,  1.  Digest  fineqr-powdered  snlphuret 
If  molybdenum  ore  in  nitromnriatic  acid  until 
nrapletoly  decomposed,  then  briskly  heat  the 
nidue.    A  white  heavy  powdtr.    - 

II.  Well  roast  native  snlphuret  of  molybdena ; 
Mirder,  diavrfve  in  water  of  ammonia,  and  precip- 
tate  with  nitrie  add.    Small  wiute  scales. 

Frep.i  j>c.  SoluUe  in  570  parts  of  water,  and 
be  Bslnlion  reddens  litdins  paper ;  dissolves  m  the 
i&iUi  forming  €dkalin€  molybdateBt  from  which 
t  is  again  precipitated  by  strong  acids.  It  is  used 
■  the  prepvatiioii  •f  mo^bdenimi  bine. 
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MONOCHROMATIC  LAMP.  A  lamp  fed 
with  a  niixture  of  a  solution  of  common  salt  and 
spirit  of  wine.  It  gives  a  yellow  light,  and  makes 
every  object  Oluminated  hy  it,  appear  either  yel- 
low or  black.  (Brewster.) 

MONTANIN.  The  bitter  principle  of  St  Lu- 
cia bark. 

MORDANTS,  (IN  DYEING.)  Substances 
employed  to  fix  the  coloring  matters  of  dye-stu£b 
on  organic  fibres.  The  principal  mordants  are 
alumina,  and  the  oxides  of  iron  and  tin.  See  Dvc- 
INO  and  Calico  Frintino. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID.  A  sour  principle  ob- 
tained  by  Klaproth  froni  the  bark  of  the  white 
mulberry,  (morus  alba.)  It  is  found  under  the  form 
of  moroxylate  qf  lime, 

MORrHIA.  Syh,  Morphina.  MoapmuM.  Moa- 
PHiNB;  (Fr.)  MoRPHiN,  (Ger,)  Morphia,  (Lot,, 
firom  Xorpheue,  the  god  of  sleep.)  The  hypnotic 
principle  of  opium.  It  was  discovered  by  Ludwig 
in  1688,  but  it  was  first  obtained  pure,  and  its  pre-' 
cise  nature  pointed  out  by  Sertuemer  in  lb04. 
Morphia  is  peculiar  to  the  poppy  tribe; 

Ptep,  L  (P.  L)  Muriate  of  morphia  Jj ;  water 
1  pint ;  dissol^  Und  precipitate  with  liquor  of  am- 
monia f  3v,  (or  q.  &,)  previously  diluted  with  water 
S,  employing  agitation ;  wash  the  precipitate  in 
distilled  water,,  and  dry  at  a  gentle  heat 

llemarks.  By  a  similar  process  morphiate  may 
be  obtained  fh>m  its  other  salts.  Good  opium 
yields  from  10  to  13}  of  morphia. 

II.  (Merck.)  Precipitate  a  cold  aqueous  nifnsion 
of  q>ium  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess,  wash 
the  precipitate  first  with  cold  water  and  then  with 
cold  alcohol  of  0*85 ;  dissolve  in  weak  acetic  acid, 
filter  through  animal  charcoal,  precipitate  with 
ammonia,  again  wash  with  cold  water,  diAsolve  in 
alcohol,  and  crystallize.  A  good  process  where  id- 
cohol  is  cheap.  (See  Opiuil) 

Prop,  As  prepared  above,  it  is  i^  snow-white 
crystalline  powder ;  but  when  crystallized  in  alco- 
hol, it  forms  brilliant  prismatic  crystals  of  ada- 
mantine lustre.  It  exerts  an  alkaline  reaction  ods 
tesi  paper,  and  imparts  a  perceptible  bitter  taste  to> 
water.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  m  water  and  ether,. 
but  freely  so  in  alcohol ;  it  aUo  dissolves  m  the 
fixed  and  volatile  oils,  and  in  solutions  of  the  alka- 
lis. With  the  acids  it  forms  salts,  which  are  most- 
ly soluble.  These  may  be  made  by  the  direct  so- 
lution of  the  alkaloid  m  the  dilute  acid.  The  only 
ones  of  importance  are  the  acetate,  su|phate»  and 
muriate. 

U$e8.  Morphia  and  its  salts  are  exhibited  either 
in  substance,  made  into  pills,  or  in  solution ;  or  ex- 
ternally, in  fine  powder  applied  to  the  dermis,  de- 
nuded ik  the  cuticle.  They  are  principally  em- 
ployed as  'anodynes  and  hypnotics  in  cases  in 
which  opium  is  madmiflBible.  Ihoe.  |  to  i  gr. ; 
externally  ^  to  1|  grs.  Pure  morphia  is  chiefly 
«aed  to  tnake  the  acetate  and  its  other  salts» 

Pur,  jPnre  morphia  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  sparmdy  so  in  boiling  water,  and  readily  so 
in  alcohol  TbJa  solution  is  alkaline  to  test  paper, 
and  by  evaporation  leaves  crystals,  which  are 
wholly  dissipated  by  heat  It  is  soluUa  in  pure 
potassa.  (P.  L) 

Teott,  Morphia  and  its  salts  are,«-l.  Reddened 
by  nitric  acid,  and  form,  orange  red  solutions, 
dmened  by  ammonia  in.  excess,  and  oltimlitely 
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turning  yellow,  wtth  the  production  of  ozalic  acid. 
^-Q,  They  are  turned  blue  by  sesquichloride  of 
iron,  either  at  once,  or  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali, 
and  this  color  is  destroyed  by  water,  and  by  alka- 
lis, Or  acids  in  ezcea8.--3.  Iodic  acid  added  to  their 
solutions,  turns  them  yello'vish  brown,  by  settings 
iodine  free,  and  the  liquid  forms  a  blue  compound 
with  starch. — 4.  Alkaline  carbonates  produce  a 
white  precipitate  soluble  in  acetic  acid. — 5.  The 
pare  alkalis  also  produce  a  white  precipitate  solu- 
Ue  in  acetic  and  in  excess  of  the  precipitant 

MORPHIA,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  Morphije 
AcETAs,  (P.  h.  ^nd  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Morphia 
3vj  ;  acetic  acid  f3iij;  distilled  water  fjiv;  dis- 
solve the  morphia  in  the  mixed  fluids,  filter,  gently 
*  evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

Kemarks.  The  acetate  of  morphia  of  commerce 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  whitish  powder,  and  is 
prepared  by  the  mere  evaporation  of  the  solution 
to  dryness  by  a  gentle  beat  During  the  process 
a  portion  of  the  acetic  add  is  dissipated,  and  heucd 
this  preparation  is  seldom  perfectly  soluble  in  wa- 
ter, unless  it  be  sli&rhtly  acidulated  with  acetic 
^cid.  Anodyne,  and  hypnotig.  ,I>o«e.  |  to  ^  gr., 
in  fevers  apd  other  inflammatory  disorders  where 
opium  is  inadmissible. 

Pur.  "100  measures  of  a  solution  of  10  gra.  in 
f  fss  of  water,  and  5  minims  of  acetic  acid,  heated 
to  212^  and  decomposed  by  a  very  slight  excess 
of  ammonia,  yield  by  agitation  a  precipitate  which, 
in  24  hours,  occupies  15^  measures  of  the  liquid." 

MORPHIA,  HYDROCHLORATE  OF.  Syn. 
MuRUTE  OP  Morphia.  Morphia  Hy0rochlorab, 
(P.  L.)  MoRPffliB  MoRiAs,  (F.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Macerate  sliced  opium  lb.  j,  in  water  4  pints  for  30 
hours,  then  bruise  it,  digest  for  20  htmrs  more«  and 
press  it ;  macerate  what  ranlains  a  second  and  a 
third  time  in  water  until  exhausted;  mix  the 
liquors,  evaporate  at  140®  to  the  consistence  of  a 
annp,  add  water  3  pints,  and  after  defecation  de- 
cant the  clear ;  gradually  add  to  this  liquid  crys- 
tallized chloride  of  lead  Jij,  (or  q.  s.,)  dissolved  in 
boiling  water  4  pints,  till  it  ceases  to  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate ;  decant  the  clear,  wash  the  residuum'with 
.  water,  and  evaporate  the  mixed  liquids  as  before, 
that  crystals  may  fonn.  Pr^ss  the  crystals  thus 
obtained  in  a  doth,  then  diasolve  them  in  water  1 
pint,  add  freshly-burnt  animal  charcoal  ^iss,  digest 
at  120®,  filter,  wash  the  residue  of  charcoal,  and 
cautiously  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors,  that  pure 
crystals  may  form.  To  the  decanted  liquor,  irom 
which  the  crystals  were  fi|vt  separated,  add  water 
1  pint,  and  drop  in  solution  of  ammonia,  frequent- 
.ly  shaking,  tiU  aU  the  morphia  is  precipitated; 
-wash  the  precipitate  with  distilled  water,  saturate 
lit  with  muriatic  acid;  digest  with  animal  charcoal 
Jij,  filter,  wash  the  filter  as  before,  and  evaporate 
'the  mixed  liquors,  cautictfsly,  as  above*  that  pure 
crystals  may  be  produced. 

II.  (F.  E.)  Exhaust  opium  Jxx,  with  water  1, 
l^lon,  in  the  quantity  of  a  quart  at  a  time,  as 
above ;  evaporate  the  mixed  liquors  over  the  vapor 
'bath  to  1  pint,  add  muriate  of  Ume  |j,  dissolved  in 
<water  f  Jiv,  mix,  and  set  the  liquid  aside  to  settle ; 
-then  decant  the  clear,  wash  the  sediment  with  wa- 
ter, aiH  the  washings  to  the  other  liquid,  and  evap- 
orate sixfiicieiitly  as  before,  that  it  may  solidify  on 
dOMliog';  subject  the  cooled  mass  to  very  strong 


pressure  m  a  cloth,  redisBidve-tlie  cake  in 
water,  add  a  little  powdered  white  mMhle» 
acidulate  with  muriatic  acid,  and  ag^iB 
trate  in  the  vapor  bath  for  crystallization ;  aoiqset 
the  crystals  as  before  to  powerful  pretBnie,  ndi^ 
B(dve,  and  clarify  with  powdered  marble  and  Bnfr> 
atic  acid,  and  coqcentrate  and  cryotailixo  uati  a 
snow-white  mass  be  obtained.  The  above  is  tki 
process  of  Gregory  and  Robertson,  ancl  is  ooe  tf 
the  easiest  atid  most  productive  on  the  large  aoaia 
To  procure  the  salt  quite  white,  2  to  4  crystaflia- 
tions  are  required,  according  to  the  power  of  thi 
press  employed.  The  Edinburgh  CoUege  reoo^ 
mends,  on  the  small  scale,  the  solutloa  after  S 
crystallizations  to  be  decolored  by  means  of  aa- 
mal  charcoal,  but,  9n  the  large  8cale»  to  purify  tfas 
salt  by  repeated  crystallizations  alone. 

III.  (Mohr.)  Quicklime  1  part ;  redace  it  lo  a 
milk  with  water,  and  add  it  to  a  concentrated  ia> 
fusion  of  opium  made  with  opium  4  to  6  parti; 
boil  for  a  short  time,  filter  while  hot  through  fiaea, 
gently  evaporate  till  tlie  solution  becomes  of  soiy 
double  the  weight  of  the  opium  •mployed,  aad 
while  still  hot,  add  powdereid  sal  «.iiunoniae  h 
slight  excess,  (about  1  oz.  to  each  pound  of  opraa;) 
on  cooling,  colored  crystals  of  muriate  of  nKi/iua 
will  be  deposited,  and  must  be  purified  by  a  aajsal 
solution  in  lilne  and  precipitation  by  sal  ammonian. 
This  process  is  remarkably  simple,  and  in  maaj 
points  is  preferable  to  either  of  the.  preceding,  es- 
pecially on  the  small  scale. 

Pur.,  Uses,  j-e.  Pure  muriate  of  morphia  ■ 
**  s&owy  white  ;  entirely  soluble ;  eolutioo  eeior- 
leos;  loss  of  weight  at  212®  not  aboTO  13|;  100 
measures  of  a  solution  of  10  gia.,  in  water  f )■, 
heated  to  212®,  and  decomposed' with  agitatioa  by 
a  faint  excess  of  ammonia,  yiejd  a  prec^Ntale 
which,  in  24  hours,  occupies  12^  measures  or  the 
liquid."  (P.  £.)  Dose.  One-sixth  to  one-half^ 
as  an  anodyne  and  narcotic. 

Remarks.  The  opium  which  yields  the  laigeit 
quantity  of  precipitate  by  carbonate  of  ooda,  yisUi 
inuriate  of  morphia,  not  only  in  the  g^reatest  pie- 
portion,  but  also  with  the  fewest  cryatallizalioob 
Smyrna  opium  contains  most  morphia.  Tlie  mn- 
riate  of  morphia  of  the  shops  is  usually,  like  thi 
acetate,  under  the  form  of  powder.  Of  all  the 
salts  of  morphia,  the  muriate  appears  to  be  tiie 
most  suitable  for  medical  purposes. 

MORPHIA,  MECOJS^IATE  OF.  Prep.  L 
{Neutral.)  Saturate  meconic  acid  with  motphiat 
evaporate^  and  crystallize. 

II.  {Bimeeonate.)  Dissolve  268i  gra.  of  moiphia 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  202  gnu  of  meconio  acid* 
evaporate  and  crystallize ;  or  merely  gently  evap- 
orlite  to  dryness. 

Remarks.  Tho  meconic  acid  for  thia  paipaia. 
may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  a  cold  and  filter- 
ed infusion  of  opium  by  acetate  of  lead,  wwAng 
the  precipitate  with  water,  tuqiending  in  pure  wa- 
ter, decomposing  it  by  sulplni^ted  hydrogen*  fi- 
tering,  evaporating,  and  crystallizing.  Mmpfaia 
exists  in  opium  under  the  form  of  kimecouate,  aad 
hence  this  preparation  has  been  preferred  by  sobm 
practitioners.  A  soluUon  of  this  salt  for  mediesl 
purposes  may  be  directly  prepared  from  opium*  bf 
treating  its  infusion  m  cold  water  with  a  little  aan 
mal  charcoal,  filtering,  gently  evaporating  to  dry* 
D«as,  redisBolTing  in  opid  water,  mterini^  and  »> 
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iflstrng  the  treatment  with  animal  charcoal.  The 
lose  of  the  dry  bimecojiate  is  i  gr.  or  more ;  and 
if  the  Dieconate  rather  leas 

MORPHIA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn,  Mor- 
■BtiC  SuLPHA&  Prep,  Saturate  very  dilute  suU 
ihoric  acid  with  morphia,  eyaporate  to  oncrjialf,  add 
I  titUe  animal  charcoal,  continue  the  evaporation 
br  a  short  time  longer  at  a  gentle  heat,  filter  while 
iet,and  abandon  jt  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  It 
I  decomposed  by  driving  off  the  water  of  crystal- 
itatioQ.    Anodyne  and  narcotic    Doae.  i  to  ^  gr. 

MORSULI  ACETI.  Prep.  White  sugar  I 
b. ;  form  into  lozenges  with  acetic  acid  S  oz. 

MORSULI  AROMATICL  Prep.  White  su- 
jsr  1  lb. ;  dissolve  in  a  little  water,  boil  to  a  full 
andy  height,  and  when  half  cold,  add  blanched 
ireet  almonds  and  'orange  peel,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
amamon  }  oz. ;  ginger  3j  3  all  cut  into  stoiall 
mces ;  form  into  dtops  or  lozenges. 

MORSULI  CITRI.  Prep.  White  sugar  1  lb. ; 
imoa  juice  2^  oz. ;  eleosacchvum  of  lemons  4 
s. ;  mix,  divide,  and  dry. 

Remarks.  The. shove  moisuli  are  i|sed  as  loz- 
ages  or  mssticatories.  The  word  marsulua  signi- 
its  a  littlo  mouthful. 

MOSAIC  (y'OLD.  Syn.  Oa  Mom.  Prep. 
Parker  and  Hamilton**  patent.)  Copper  and 
IDC  equal  parts ;  melt  together  at  the  lowest  pos- 
ibie  temperature  .at  which  copper  will  fuse,  and 
Iff  10  as  to  produce  a  perfect  admiicture  of  the 
DStab;  then  add  gradually,  small  portions  of  zinc 
it  a  time,  until  the  alloy  acquires  the  proper  color, 
rhich  is  perfectly  white,  while  in  the  melted  state, 
it  mast  then  be  at  once  cast  into  figured  moulds, 
rhis  alloy  should  contain  from  52  to  55}  of  zinc. 

MOUTH  GLUE.  Syn.  Indian  Glue.  Colle 
.  BoucHE.  Prep,  Best  cake  glue  q.  s. ;  dissolve 
I  a  little  water;  add  brown  sugar  a  small  quantity, 
ad  smne  essence  or  juice  of  lemons,  pour  it  into 
^sased  moulds,  and  dry  it  When  used,  it  is 
retted  with  the  tongq^  and  rubbed  on  the  paper 
I  be  joined.    (See  Glue,  Poetable.) 

MOXLAS.  Substances  burnt  upon  the  body,  for 
Iw  porposo  of  acting  as  counter-irritants,  and  al- 
lyiag  deep-seated  pains,  and  inflammation.  They 
■ve  boen  used  in  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.  The 
BiiJI  cone  constituting  the  moxa,  is  placed  upon 
ke  part,  lighted,  and  allowed  to  bum  to  its  base, 
lie  Chinese  mozas  are  made  of  •  the  downy  por- 
mi  of  the  leaves  of  a  species  pf  wormwood,  (arte- 
ma  sinensis ;)  but  various  other  substances,  as 
be  pith  of  the  sunflower,  cotton,  or  paper,  soaked 
1  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate,  chlorate,  or  chro- 
late  of  potash,  will  answer  as  well  Tiie  actual 
iutenr  is  said  to  be  preferable. 

MUCIC  ACID.  Syn.  Baocho'lacttc  Acid. 
UB  acid  discovered  by  Sch^ele,  and  obtained  in  a 
tate  of  purity  by  digesting  1  part  of  sugar  of  milk 
i  4  parts  of  nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*42,)  ^uted  with 
part  of  watei*,  and  applying  heat  till  the  efier- 
Hcenee  ceases ;  on  cooling,  the  acid  is  deposited, 
rmn  may  bo  substituted  for  sugar  of  milk,  but 
Mds  a  less  pure  acid.  Mucic  aoid  is  a  white, 
'T^rtaUine  pc^er,  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  iil 
lof  vitriol,  to  which  it  imparts  a  crimson  color. 
•y  dry  distillatjen  it  yields  pyromucie  acid,  and 
ther  prodttcu ;  with  the  bases  it  forms  salts  called 
meatee.  The  alkaline  mucates  are  soluble^-— 
10  eaithy  and  meUdlic  mucatee  insolaUe. 


MUCILAGE.  Syn.  Muciukoo,  {tat.)  An 
aqueous  solution  of  gum,  or  any  similar  sub- 
stance. 

MUCILAGE,  GUM.    (See  Gdm  Mixtuee.) 

MUCILAGE,  QUINCE.  (See  Decoction  op 
Quince  Seeds.) 

MUCILAGE,  STARCH.  (See  Decoction  or 
Starch.) 

MUCILAGE  OF  TRAGACANTH.  Syn. 
MnciLAOO  TEAGACANTBiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Traga- 
canth  3ij ;  boiling  water  f  f  ix  ;  macerate  24  hoars, 
triturate,  and  pttm  through  linen.  Used  to  make 
up  pills,  to  suspend  heavy  powflen  m  liquids,  as 
an  application  to  bums,  iL6. 

MUDARINE.  a  peculiar  substance  possess- 
ing powerful  emetic  properties,  found  in  the  bark 
of  the  root  of  palotropis  mudarii,  (Mudar.)  It 
is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  its-  aqueous  so- 
lution gelatinizes  when  heated. 

MUFFINS.  Prep.  Flour  1  quartern  ;  warm 
milk  and  water  1^  pint ;  yeast  \  pmt ;  saft  2  oz. ; 
mix  for  15  minutes,  then  further  add  flour  \  peck, 
make  a  dough,  let  it  rise  i  hour,  roll  it  up,  pull  it 
into  pieces,  make  them  into  balls,  put  them  in  a 
warm  place,  and  when  the  whole  dough  is  made 
into  balls,  shape  theiti  into  muffins,  and  oake  them 
on  tins  ;  turn  them  when  half  done,  dip  them  intf 
warm  milk,  and  bake  to  a  pale  brown. 

MULTUM.  A  mixture  of  extract  of  quassia 
and  liquorice  used  by  fraudulent  brewers  instead 
of  malt  and  hops. 

MUM.  A  leverage  prepared  from  wheat  malt, 
in  li  similar  way  to. ordinary  beer  from  barley 
malt  It  was  formerly  much  drunk  in  England : 
but  its  use  at  the  present  day  is  chiefly  confinea 
to  Germany. 

MUMMY.  The  mixed  rteinous  mass  with 
which  the  Egyptian  corpses  have  been  preserved, 
reduced  to  ppwder.  Used  by  artists;  a  good 
glazing  color,  but  dries  slowly.  Burnt  Prussian 
blue,  or  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  burnt  sienna 
melted  t^ic^her,  are' good  substitutes. 

MUREXIDE.  Syn.  Purfueate  or  Auiionia. 
Prep.  Hydrated  alloxan  7  grn. ;  aUoxantine  4  grs. ; 
water  240  grs. ;  dissolve  by  boiling,  and  add  the 
solution  to  oO  grs.  measure  of  a  cold  and  strong 
solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  crystals  of  mu- 
rexide  will  depoeite  as  the  liquid  cools..  It  forms 
iridescent  crystals,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  '  It  is 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  (Gregory  and  Liebig.) 
When  murexide  is  dissolved  iii  a  solution  of  caustic 
potassa,  heat  applied  till  the  blue  color  disappears, 
and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added '  in  excess,  silky 
crystalline  scales  are  deposited,  which  are  cellled 
MuEEXAN  or  PuEPUEic  AciD.  It  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia and  the  fixed  alkalis,  and  its  solution  in  the 
former  by  exposure  to  the  air  b«icomes  purple,  and 
depositee  brilliant  crystals  of  murexide. 

MURIATE.  Syn.  Hydeochlorate.  Mu- 
RiAs;  HvDRocnLORAS,  {Lat)  A  compound  of  a 
base  and  muriatic  acid.  From  the  discoveries  of 
Davy,  and  the  more  recent  researches  of  various 
continental  chemists,  it  appears  probable  that  the 
muriates  or  hydrochlorates  are  duect  compounds 
of  the  bases  and  chlorine,  or  are  m  reality  chlo- 
rides, of  which  hydrogen  or  water  is  not  an  essen- 
tial part  Most  of  the  Miteiates  may  be  made  by 
directly  saturatmg  the  acid  with  the  base,  or  with 
its  hydntoi  oxide,  or  cwbonate,  and  evaporating 
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and  cryBtftllizing.  (Bee  Chi^eioeb,  Chi.oune» 
and  MuaiATio  Agio.) 

MURIATIC  ACID.  Syn,  Htdrochloric 
Acid.  CuLoaoHTDaio  do.  Mabinb  Acid.  Acid 
OF  Salt.    Spirit  of  Salt.    Aciim(m  Htdrochlo- 

RICUM,  (P.  li.)      Do.   MURUTICUM,    (P.  £.    Sl   D.) 

Spiritub  Salw*    Acidr  wrRUTidUE  ;  Acidb  ht- 

DROCHLORiaUE  ;     ACIDB     CHLOkOHTDRI(lUE«     (Ft.) 

SAiAiiAURE»  {Ger.)  An  acid  compound  of  chlorine 
and  hydrogen,  long  known  in  the  state  of  solution, 
tinder  the  name  of  marine  acid  or  spirit  of  salt ; 
but  first  obtained  in  the  pure  or  ffaseous  fomii  by 
Priestley,  in  1772.  ^ 

Prep.  I.  (P.  X.)  Sulpfaiuric  acid  ^xx ;  water 
f  zij  ;  mix  in  a  retort,  and  when  cold  add  to  it  dried 
chloride  of  sodium  lb.  ij  ;  and  gradually  distil  in  a 
sand-bath  into  a  receiver  containing  water  f  J^j* 
SpLgr.  1160. 

IL  (P.  £.)  Dried  pnrified  muriate  of  soda  and 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  of  each  3  parts ;  water  1 
part ;  mix  as  last,  and  distU  with  a  gentle  heat 
into  a  well>cooled  receiver  containing  water  2 
parts,  as  long  as'  any  liquid  passes  over.  Sp.  gr. 
1170. 

IIL  (P.  D.)  Sp.  gr.  1160. 

IV.  (Winckler.)  •  Dry  and  pure  chloride  of  so- 
dium 24  parts ;  pure  oil  of  vitriol  44  parts ;  diluted 
with  water  7  parts,  and  allowed  to  cool ;  mix  in  a 
iarge  retort,  and  connect  it  by  a  rectangular  bent 
glass  tube,  at  least  3  feet  long,  with  a  capaeiouB 
receiver,  containing  20  parts  of  water,  and  well 
cooled.    Distil  44  oz.  of  30t  by  weight 

V.  (Gregory.)  Dry  and  pure  salt  60  parts ;  piire 
snlphuric  acid  98  parts,  diluted  with  water  to  the 
sp.  gr.  1*6 ;  mix  in  an  alembic  furnished  with  a 
double-bent  tube,  the  end  of  wjbich  is  plunged 
about  i  of  an  inch  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
water,  in  the  receiver,  (about  35  part* ;)  the  latter 
must  be  well  coded.  Prod,  The  first  |  la  a 
fuming  acid,  ap.  gr.  1-21 — the  last  |  about  sp.  gr. 
112. 

Remarks.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  is 
now  chiefly  obtained  from  the  manufacturera  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  who  procure  it  as  a  secondary 
product  When,  however,  it  is  directly  prepared 
from  sea-salt,  ^  iron  or  stoneware  boiler,  set  in 
brickwork  over  an  open  fire,  furnished  with  a 
stoneware  head,  and  connected  with  a  series  of 
capacious  double-necked  stoneware  bottles,  usu* 
ally  constitutes  the  distillatory  and  condensing  ap- 
paratus. The  arrangement  resembles  that  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  liquor  of  ammonia, 
(see  patfe.58.)  The  formula  of  the  London  Col- 
lege is  defective  in  ordering  too  little  acid,  by  which 
means  the  product  becomes  contaminated  with  a 
portion  oi  snlphurie  acid,  and  the  residue  of  ih» 
process  rendered  so  hard  and  insoluble  as  to  pre- 
vent its  removal  from  the  retort  by  ordinary  means. 
The  prodncts  of  the  other  formuls  (II,  IV,  and  V) 
axe  pure  liquid  hydrochloric  acid,  provided  the  ma- 
terials employed  be  quite  free  from  foreign  admix- 
ture. Commercial  muriatic  acid  may  be  purified 
by  diluting  it  with  an  equal  weight  of  water,  gently 
heating  it  in  a  retort,  and  receiving  the  evolved 
gas  into  a  fresh  quantity  of  pure  water.  Iodine 
sad  aoMiiic  may  bo  zainoYed  by  ^fp^*^g  it  for  a 


few  minutes  with  some  small  jueces  of  Jidgfal 
per  foil  previously  to  rectification, 
muriatic  acid  of  the  ordinary  strength  may  it 
bought  for  0}d.  per  lb.  m  quantity. 


Prop.  Pure  muriatic  acid  is  a  colorieas  ii 
gas,  having  a  pungent  odor  and  an  acid  taste, 
fuming  on  coming  into  contact  with  air.  Itisi 
spirable  and  uninflammable.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  I'^BK, 
(BerzelSus.— 1-2847  Thomsi^n.)  Under  a  pPBsnn 
of  40  atmospheres  it  is  liquid.  Water  at  40^  F. 
absorbs  480  tones  its  Volume  of  this  gaa,  and  ac- 
quires the  8p<  gr.  1*2109,  (Davy.)  One  cubic  iaA 
of  water  at  w^  F.  absorbs  418  cubic  inches,  and 
the  sp.  gr.  becomes  1*1958,  (Thomson.)  The  gp 
is  obtained  by  gently  heating  the  liquid  acid.  It 
must  be  collected  over  mercury. . 

Pure  liquid  muriatic  acid  is  colorleaa,  iumes  'm 
the  air,  evolves  a  strong  odor  of  muriatic  acid  gv, 
is  intensely  sour,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  asi 
erodes  organic  substances.  It  is  entirely  aeparaied 
by  heat  from  the  water  that  holds  it  in  solutioa. 
It  dissolves  many  of  the  metals  with  the  evofaitiaa 
of  hydrogen  gas ;  it  also  dissolris  metallic  ozidei, 
and  the  majority  of  the  bases,  tiieir  hydrates,  aad 
carbonates ;  in  each  case  forminff  the  compoaaii 
termed  cklorides,  muriates,  clUorohydraies,  m 
hydrocMotates.  The  acid  of  the  L.  Fh.  has  tht 
sp.  gr.  1*160,  and  consists  of  32'3S^  of  real  moriatie 
acid,  and  67'68(  of  water.  100  gra.  of  it  shseM 
eiactly  saturate  132  grs.  of  crystallized  caiboaals 
of  soda.  The  muriatic  acid  of  commerce  liasgea- 
orally  a  straw  yellow  color. 

Vses.  Muriatic  acid  is  used  for  Tarions  pmipssM 
in  the  arts,  in  chemistry,  and  in  medidDe.  It  ii 
refrigerant,  tonic,  and  antiseptic,  in  small  dons 
diluted,  with  water ;  but  corrosive  and  poiaaaoasin 
larger  doses,  or  unt^uted.  Dose.  10  to  20  drops 
in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  any  bland  dilaent,  in 
stomach  complaints,  typhus  fever,  syphilitic  amo- 
tions, worms,  scrofula,  &c  It  is  alns  used  in  gar- 
gles and  lotions.    . 

Ant.  Chalk,  whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  with 
water,  or  milk,  white  of  egss,  and  demulcents. 

Pur.  Pure  muriatic  acid  is  "  colorless,  and  to- 
tally dissipated  by  heat  Largely  dilated  with  dis- 
tilled water,  the  solution  is  unafected  by  chkirids 
of  barium,  (or  calcium,)  ammonia,  or  ita  acjqui- 
carbonate.  It  doss  not  dissolve  gold  leaf  evea 
when  heated.  It  dpes  not  bleach  the  solutioB  ef 
sulphate  of  indigo."  (P.  L.)  Commercial  muriatic 
acid  usually  contains  iron  and  sulphuric  a«d,  aid 
frequently  chlorine,  nitrous  acid,  biemine,  aad 
sometimes  selenious  acid.  The  first  may  be  de- 
tected by  the  precipitate  it  forms  when  the  add  ii 
superaaturated  by  ammonia^ — the  second,  by  giv- 
ing a  white  precipitate  with  chloride  of  caktOB 
or  barium,  or  with  the  nitrate  of  lime  or  baryta^^ 
the  third,  fourth,  sand  fifth,  by  the  power  the  add 
possesses  of  disBolving  gold  leaf,  and  deooioriag 
solution  of  indigo^— and  the  last,  by  ihe  add  de- 
positing a  redihsh  powder  (selenium)  whan  k^ 
kept 

Estim*  The  strength  of  muriatic  acid  ia  nanaSy 
estimated  from  ita  specific  gravity  ;  but  it  naay  be 
more  correctly  ascertainecT  by^  the  power  ii  pas* 
to  aatnintft  the  baieib 
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Table  of  Mdsutio  Acid,  by  Dk.  Uti 

Aetd 

ofi-ao 

IB  100. 

Specific 
gravity. 

CUorlne. 

Mariatic 
Gas. 

Add 
of  1-90 
la  100. 

SpvcUlc 
gravity. 

Chlorinaw 

Muriatic 
Gas. 

Acid 
of  1-ao 

in  100. 

32 

Speclfte 
gravity. 

ChljDrine. 

Mariade 
Gas. 

100 

1-2000 

39-675 

40*777 

66 

1-1328 

^6-186 

26-913 

1-0637 

12-697 

13-049 

99 

1-1982 

39-278 

40-369 

65 

1-1308 

25-789 

26-505 

31 

1-0617 

12-300 

12-641 

98 

1-1964 

38-^82 

39-961 

64 

1-1287 

25-392 

26-098 

30 

1-0597 

11-903 

12-233 

97 

11946 

38-485 

39-554 

63 

1-1267 

24^996 

25-690 

2.9 

1-0577 

11-506 

11-825 

96 

11928 

38-089 

39-146 

62 

1-1247 

24-599 

25-282 

28 

1-0557 

11-109 

11-418 

95 

1-1910 

37-692 

38-738 

61 

11226 

24-202 

24-874 

27 

1-0537 

10-712 

11-010 

94 

M893 

37-296 

38-330 

60 

11206 

23-805 

24-466 

26 

1-0517 

10-316 

10-602 

93 

11875 

36-900 

37-923 

59 

M185 

23-408 

24-058 

25 

1-0497 

9-919 

10-194 

92 

1-1857 

36-503 

37-516 

58 

1-1164 

23-012 

23-650 

24 

1-0477 

9-522 

9-786 

91 

1-1846 

.  36-107 

37-108 

57 

1-1143 

22-615 

23-242 

23 

1-0457 

»-126 

9-379 

90 

11822 

35-707 

36-700 

'56 

1-1123 

22-218 

22-834 

22 

1-0437 

8-729 

8-971 

89 

1-1802 

35-310 

36-292 

55 

1-1102 

21-822 

22-426 

21 

1-0417 

8-332 

8-563 

88 

1-1782 

34-913 

35-884 

54 

1-1082 

21-425 

22-019 

20 

1-0397 

7-935 

8-155 

87 

11762 

34-517 

35-476 

53 

1-1061 

21-028 

21-611 

19 

1-0377 

7-538 

7-747 

86 

1-1741 

34-121 

35-068 

52 

M041 

20-632 

2i-:au3 

18 

1-0357 

7-141 

7-340   < 

85 

1-1721 

33-724 

34-660 

51 

M020 

20-235  20-796 

17 

1-0337 

6-745 

6-933 

84 

1-1701 

33-328 

34-252 

50 

1-1000 

19-837  2i0-388 

16 

1-0318 

6-348 

6-524 

83 

1-1681 

32-931 

33^845 

49 

1-0980' 

19-440    19-980 

15 

10298 

5-951 

6-116 

82 

11661 

32-535 

33-437 

48 

1-0960 

19-044 

19-572 

14 

1-0279 

5-554 

5-709 

81 

1-1JS41 

32-136 

33029 

47 

1-0939 

18-647 

19-165 

13 

1-0259 

5-158 

5-301 

80 

1-1620 

31-746 

32-621 

46 

1-0919 

18-250   18-757 

12 

10239 

4-762 

4-893 

79 

11599 

31-343 

32-213 

45 

1-0899 

17-854   18-349 

11 

1-0220 

4-365 

4-486 

78 

1-1578 

30-946 

31-805 

44 

1-0879 

17-457|  17-941 

10 

1-0200 

3-968 

4-078 

77 

1-1557 

30-550 

31-398 

43 

1-0859 

17060,  17-534 

9 

1-0180 

3-571 

3-670 

76 

1-1536 

30-153 

30-990 

42 

1-0838 

16-664   17-126 

8 

10160 

3-174 

3-262 

75 

11515 

29-757 

30-582 

41 

1-0818 

16>2671  16-718 

.7 

1-0140 

2-778 

2-854 

74 

1-1494 

29-361 

30-174 

40 

1-0798 

15-870    16-310 

6 

1-0120 

2-381 

2-447 

73 

1-1473 

28-964 

29-767 

39 

1-0778 

15-474'  15-902 

5 

1-0100 

1-984 

2-039 

72 

1-1452 

28-567 

29-359 

38 

1-0758 

15077    15-494 

4 

1-0080 

1-588 

1-631 

71 

11431 

28-171 

28-951 

37 

1-0738 

14-680;  15-087 

3 

1-0060 

1-191 

1-224 

70 

1-1410 

27-772 

28-544 

36 

1-0718 

14-284    14-679 

2 

10040 

0-795 

0-816 

69 

1-1389 

27-376 

28-136 

35 

1-0697 

13-887    14-271 

1 

1-0020 

0-397 

0-408 

68 

1-1369 

26-979 

27-728 

34 

1-0677 

13-490;  13-863 

67 

11349 

26-583 

27-321 

33 

1-0657 

13094   13-456 

MURIATIC  ACID,  DILUTE.  Syn.  Aciddm 

HTDKOCnLORICUM     DILUTUM,      (P.     L.)        ACIDUM 

MiTftiATicuH  DiLUTUM,  (P.  E.)  Prop.  MuHatic 
icid  fjiv;  distilled  water  f^ij;  mix.  U$ed  for 
eoDTcnJence  in  difipembing.  Voae.  30  to  60  dropa 
m  simple  infusion  of  roses  or  water.  "  The  den- 
sty  of  this  preparation  is  1-050."  (P.  E.) 

MURIATIC  ACID,  HENRY'S.  Prep,  Mu- 
riatic acid  dilated  to  sp.  gr.  1-074.  One  measore 
iHlt  exactly  saturate  an  eqiral  quantity  of  his  car- 
bonate "of  potash-water,  or  pure  ammonia-water, 
V  two  measures  of  pure  potash-water^  pure  soda- 
nter,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia-water.  Used  in 
i^aying  mineral  water,  &c. 

MUSCLE  POWDER.  Otstk*  do.  Made 
Bke  coclcle  powder.     Used  to  make  sauces. 

MUSHROOMS.  Edible  fungi.  The  species 
nmmonly  eaten  in  England  are  the  agarictu  cam" 
Kttriti  (common  iield  or  garden  mushroom,)  used 
!o  make  ketchup,  and  eaten  either  raw,  Mewed,  or 
RoQed; — the  .morckella  esculentat  (common  mo- 
■dt)  used  to  flavor  soups  and^avies  ; — and  the 
^er  ciharium,  (common  truil^,)  also  used  an  a 
■easoniog.  The  following  are  said  to  be  teats  of 
h»  whotesomeneas  of  mushrooms : — 


1.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  on  the  spongy  part  or 
gills  of  the  sample  to  be  tried :  if  they  turn  yellow, 
they  are  poisonous ;  if  black,  they  are  wholesome. 
— 2.  False  mushrooms  have  a  warty  cap,  or  else 
fragments  of  membrane  adhering  to  the  upper 
Jsur^BLce,  are  heary,  and  emerge  from  a  vulva  or 
bag ;  they  grow  in  tufts  or  chisters  in  woods,  on 
the  stumps  of  trees,  &.c. ;  whereas  the  tnie  mush- 
rooms grow  in  pastures. — 3.  False  mushrooms  have 
an  astrmgent,  styptic,  and  disagreeable  taste*-^. 
When  cut  they  turn  blue. — 5.  They  are  moist  on 
the  surface,  and  are  generally  of  a  rose  or  orange 
color.-:-6.  The  gills  of  the  trae  mushroom  are  of  a 
pinky  red,  changing  to  a  liver  color. — 7.  The  flesh 
IS  white.— -^.  The  stem  is  white,  solid,  and  cylin- 
drical.— 9.  "  Introduce  a  silver  spoon,  or  a  new 
shilling  or  sixpence,  or  an  onion,  into  a  vessel  in 
which  mushrooms  are  seething ;  if,  on  taking  either 
of  them  out,  they  assume  a  dark'  discolored  ap- 
pearance, tlie  circumstance  denotes  the  presence 
of  poison  existing  among  them  ;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  metal  or  onion  on  being  withdrawn  from 
the  liquor  wean  its  natural  appearance,  the  fruit 
may  be  regarded  as  genuine,  and  of  the  right  sort.** 

The  bMt  antidote  t0  poiBOfwut  mushrooms  m 
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tannin,  or  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  gallfi.  A 
fllrong  emetic  should  also  be  given  to  remove  them 
from  the  stomach. 

MUSK.  Syn,  Muse,  (JPV.)  Moschus,  (Lat 
and  Ger.)  An  odorous  substance  obtained  from 
the  musk  deer,^  (mosckus  mofchiferus,)  an  animal 
inhabiting  the  mountains  of  eastern  Asia.  It  is 
imported  from  China,  Bengal,  and  Russia.  The 
Tonquin  musk  is  most  esteemed.  Pod  musk 
(Moachtts  in  veaicia^  Tonquin  poda,  China  do., 
Moachoa  Chinenaia,  Do,  Tonquijienaia)  is  the 
bag  in  its  natulral  state  containing  the  musk. 
Grain  musk  {Moaehua  in  grafiia)  is  the  matter 
contained  in  the  pods,  and  which  constitutes  true 
musk.  The  average  weight  of  one  of  the  pods  is 
about  3vj  ;  that  of  the  gram  musk  it  contains  about 
3ij  3ij.  Musk  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic  in  doses 
of  3  grains  and  upwards. 

Pur,  The  musk  of  the  shops  is  generally  adul- 
terated. Dried  bullpck's  blood,  or  chocolate,  is 
commonly  employed  for  this  purpose.  The  blood 
is  rendered  dry  by  heat,  then  reduced  to  cparae 
powder,  and  triturated  with  the  genuine  musk  in 
a  mortar  along  with  a  few  drops  of  liquor  of  aip- 
monia ;  it  is  then  placed  in  the  empty  pods,  or  put 
into  bottles,  and  sold  as  grain  musk.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  seen  many  poupds  of  dry  blood 
thus  employed,  and  sold  for  musk.  There  are 
only  two  ways  of  detecting  this  fraud,  viz. — ^by 
the  inferiority  of  the  odor,  or  by  an  assay  for  the 
iron  contained  in  the  blood.  Genuine  musk  often 
becomes  neariy  inodorous  by  keeping,  but  recovers 
its  smell  on  being  exposed  to- the  fumes  of  ammo- 
nia, or  by  being  moistened  with  ammonia  water. 
The  perfumers  sometimes  expose  it  to  the  fetid 
ammoniacai  efBuvta  of  privies  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  followhig  forms  are  (Current  in  trade 
for  reducing  musk,  (moaehua  reduciua  .*) — 1.  Musk 
3  oz. ;  chocolate  2  oz. ;  ivory  black  1  dr. ;  gently 
rob  together  in  a  mortar  with  a  few  drops  ofliquid 
ammonia.^ — 2.  Musk  and  dried  goats'  or  bullocks' 
blood,  equal  parts ;  mix  as  last. — 3.  To  the  last 
add  an  equal  part  of  angelica  root— 4.  Storax  and 
aloes  wood,  of  each  4  oz. ;  musk  and  civette,  of 
each  4  dr. ;  mix  as  last. — 5.  Nutmegs,  mace,  cas- 
sia, cloves,  and  Indian  nard  or  spikenard,  of  each 
1  oz. ;  dried  blood  or  chocolate  4  oz. ; .  make  a 
paste,  dry,  bruise  to  a  proper  fineness,  and  triturate 
it  gently  with  ^th  of  its  weight  of  musk,  adding  a 
few  drops  of  essence  of  musk,  and  ammonia  wa- 
ter.— 6.  Hard  toasted  bread,  dried  blood,  chocolate, 
and  musk,  equal  parts ;  as  last.  *«*  The  Chinese 
are  said  to  be  the  most  skiUbl  adulterators  of 
musk. 

MUSK,  FACTITIOUS.    Syn,  MoscirosrAC- 

TITIUB.        Do.     ARTinCIALIS.        RbSIN     Of    AmBER. 

Resina  Sjjccini.  Pre^.  Pour  f  3iiiss  of  the  strong- 
est nitric  acid  upon  f  3j  of  oil  of  amber  placed  in  a 
glass  tumbler;  digest;  an  orange  yellow  resin 
remains,  which  is  to  be  washed  in  water,  and  care- 
fully dried. 

Remarka.  Eisner  recommends  the  addition  of  1 
part  of  rectified  oil  of  amber  to  3  parts  of  fuming 
nitric  acid,  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel,  kept  cold 
to  prevent  the  oil  being  carbonized.  It  smells 
strongly  of  musk,  and  is  said  to  be  antispasmodic 
and  nervine.  A  tincture  is  made  'by  ^Tissolving  3j 
B  rectified  spirit  f3x.  Doae,  f3j,  m  hooping- 
cough,  low  fevers,  &c. 


f  «*  Dr.  Collier  mentions  an  artificial  m^ 
pared  by  digesting  for  10  days  nitric  acid  §Bi,  m 
"  fetid  animal  oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  £ ;  aai 
by  then  adding  rectified  spirit  1  pint,  and  d^otf^^ 
the  whole  for  a  month."  .(CoUier'a  Fhar.,  p.  181; 

MUST.  The  ezpreased  juice  of  grapes  hdmt 
fermentation. 

MUST,  FACTITIOUS.  Prep.  Whhesisw 
2^  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  os. ;  raisins  cheppad 
small,  }  lb. ;  boiling  water  1  galicm  ;  zniK»  mai  4- 
gest  for  2  hours,  and  strain. 

MUSTARD.  Syn.  Fia>uk  op  Musi  aril  Si- 
NAPis  Farina.  The  powdered  mustard  of  the 
shops  is  very  frequently  adultenled  with  wheal 
flour.  When  this  is  the  case,  it  does  not  readi; 
make  a  smooth  paste  with  water,  but  exhibits  eoa- 
siderable  toughness,  and  somewhat  of  a  stri^ 
appearance.  The  common  proportiooa  empkfHi 
by  some  grocers  are, — dried  common  salt,  wiMift 
flour,  and  superfine  mustard,  equal  parts,  ooiored 
with  turmeric,  and  sharpened  with  eayeone.  Pun 
flour  of  mustard  is  used  in  ntedicine,  to  make 
poultices,  &C. 

MUSTARD  for  the  table,  {ready  made  maa- 
tctrd,)  is  prepared  as  follows : 

1.  (M.  Soy^)  Steep  mustard  seed  in  twiee  ih 
bulk  of  distilled  vinegar  for  8  days,  then  grind  tbi 
whole  Uy  a  paste  in  a  mill ;  put  it  into  pots,  sbb 
thrust  a  red-hot  poker  into  each  of  them.  P§U 
ented. 

2.  (M.  Lenormand.)  Best  flour  of  mnstaid  3 
lbs. ;  fresh  parsley,  chervil,  celei^f ,  and  tarragoa, 
of  each  }  oz. ;  gariic,  1  clove ;  12  salt  anchovies; 
(all  well  chopped ;)  grind  well  togetder,  add  sail  1 
oz. ;  grape  juice  or  sugar  to  sweeten,  and  sofficieni 
water  to  form  the  mass  into  a  thimiish  psMe  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar.  When  put  into  pols,  a  red- 
hot  poker  n^ust  be  thrust  in  as  abore,  and  after- 
wards a  little  vinegar  poured  upon  the  surface. 

3.  {Moutarde  a  teatragon.)  Black  mostaid 
seed  dried  till  friable,  a^id  then  finely  powdered,  1 
lb. ;  salt  2  oz. ;  tarragon  vinegar  to  mix.  la  a 
similar  way  the  French  prepare  several  other  moe- 
tards,  by  employing  different  vinegars. 

4.  (Patent.)  Black  ginger,  bruised,  12  lbs.; 
common  salt  18  lbs, ;  water  15  gallons ;  boQ, 
strain,  and  add  to  each  gallon,  dour  of  mnsCaxd  5 
lbs. 

5.  {Moutatde  auperbe.)  Salt  1}  lb.;  scraped 
horseradish  1  lb. ;  garlic  2  cloves ;  boiling  vinegar 
2  gallons;  macerate  in  a  covered  vessel  for  21 
hours,  strain,  and  add  flour  of  mustard  q.  a. 

B.  To  the  last  add  a  little  soluble  cayenne  p^ 
per,  or  essence  of  cayenne. 

7.  Mustard  3  lbs. ;  salt  1  lb. ;  vinegar,  graft 
juice,  or  white  wine  to  mix. 

MYKOMELINIC  ACID.  A  new  add  discor- 
ered  by  W5hler  and  Liebig,  and  obtauied  by  heat- 
ing to  212®  a  solution  of  alloxan  with  an  excess  of 
ammonia,  adding  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  also  in  ex- 
cess, and  boiling  for  a  few  minutes.  The  new 
acid  falls  as  a  yellow  gelatinous  precipitate,  whicb 
dries  to  a  yellow  porous  powder. 

MYRICINE.  The  portion  of  wax  which  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol. 

MYRISTICINE.  The  st^ropt^ne  depositsd 
by  oil  of  nutmegs  by  keeping. 

MYRONIC  ACID.  Bussy  has  g!ven  ths  name 
to  an  inodorous,  bitter,  non-crystallixable  acid  fixnid 
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iv  him  in  black  muBtard.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and 
ilDohol. 

MYROSYNE.  Syn.  Emttlsion  of  Biack 
IfoffTAJiD.  A  name  given  by  Bussy  to  a  peculiar 
obstance  soluble  in  water,  and  which  possesses  the 
lover  of  coaverting  myronic  add  into  the  volatile 
fi  of  mustard. 

MTROSPERMlNfi.  The  portion  of  the  ofl  of 
alsam  of  Peru  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

M  YROXILINE.  The  portion  of  the  oil  of  bal- 
im  of  Peru  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

MYRRH.  Syn,  Myk&ha,  {Lat)  The  ^um 
nin  of  balsamodendron  myrrha.  To  ascertain  the 
nrity  of  myrrh  I  triturate  a  small  quantity  of  the 
ovder  of  the  suspected  myrrh  with  an  equal 
mount  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  adding  water  grad- 
■Uy ;  if  the  whole  is  readily  dissolv^i  the  myrrii 
I  true;  otherwise  it  is  sophisticated  with  some 
Uwr  substance.  (Giovanni  kiflrhini.) 

MYRRHiC  ACID.  The  hanl  retan  of  mynh. 
t  ii' soluble  in  the.  caustic  alkalis,  forming  alkaline 
fifrrluUes^ 


NAILS  (THE)  Bbould  be  kept  clean  by  the 
ally  use  of  the  nail  brash  and  soap  and  water. 
Uker  wiping  the  hands,  but  while  they  ar^  still 
9ft  from  the  actkm  of  the  water,  gently  push  back 
be  skin  which  is  apt  to  grow  over  the  nails,  which 
rH  not  only  preserve  them  neatly  rounded,  but 
rfll  prevent  the  skin  cracking  around  their  roots, 
fuU-»pring8,)  and  becoming  sore.  The  pomts  of 
lie  nails  should  be  pared  at  least  once  a  week ; 
itiog  them  should  be  avoided. 

NANKEEN  DYE.  Prep.  Annotto  and  pot- 
«h,  equal  parts ;  water  q.  s. ;  boil  till  dissolved. 
%e  proportion  of  potash  is  varied  according  to  the 
bade  required;  the  alkali  darkens  it.  Used  to 
ye  nankeen  color,  but  chiefly  to  rertore  'the  color 
f  faded  nankeen  clothing. 

NAPHTHA.  Sym  Minehal  NXfhtha.  Rock 
[iL.  HuiLB  Pbtrolb,  {Fr.)  Stcin&l,  (Ger.) 
lAPHTRA,  {LaU,  from  Na^a*)  A  limpid  bitumen 
rhich  exudes  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  va- 
eoB  parts  of  the  world.  It  possesses  a  penetrating 
dte  and  a  yellow  color,  but  may  be  rendered  col- 
riesi  by  distillatio4 ;  it  boils  at  about  IGO^',  and  is 
ery  inflammable.  Sp.  gr.  O'TSd  to  0*836.  It  does 
ot  mix  with  water,  but  imparts  to  that  fluid  its  pe- 
oliar  taste  and  smell.  It  mixes  with  alcohol  and 
ili,  and  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus,  camphor, 
Niine,  most  of  the  resins,  wax,  fats,  spermaceti, 
nd  forms  with  caoutchouc' a  gelatinous  varnish. 
k  m  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  turpentine, 
ntthis  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  addition  of 
)me  oil  of  vitriol,  which  will  in  that  case  thicken 
od  darisen  it.  Naphtha  is  chiefly  employed  for 
>e  purpones  of  illumination,  as  a  solvent  for  Indian 
ibber,  and  in  the  prepasration  of  a  very  superior 
lack  pigment 

RemarkB.  According  to  the  researches  of  Lan- 
mt,  Pelletier,  Walter,  and  others,  mineral  naph- 
la  is  a  compound  of  several  hydro-carbons,  to 
iiich  tlie  names  parafine,  naphtha,  naphthene, 
tphthole,  &C.,  have  been  given.  A  similar  fluid 
f  mineral  naphtha  Is  obtained  by  the  distillation 
Feoal  tar,  {coal  naphtha,)  and  is  largely  employed 
I  the  arts,  in  the  preparation  of  coarse  paints  and 
inushes,  and  for  the  solution  of  Indian  rubber. 


The  term  has  also  been  very  improperly  extended 
to  the  pyroxilic  spirit  of  commerce,  {wood  naphtha,) 
and  also  occasionally  to  pyroacetic  i^irit ;  but 
these  llquidlB  differ  from  naphtha,  both  in  their  com- 
position, odor,  and  boiling  points,  and  in  being  mis- 
cible  with  watei,  and  incapable  of  dissolviug  Indian 
rubber.  The  .confusion  arising  from  the  above 
misapplication  of  names,  may  be  readily  imagined, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  a  certain  phy^- 
cian  who  lately  made  himself  Conspicuous  by  the 
assertion  that  he  had  cured  consumption  with  wood 
naphthft,  and  publicly  stated  that  the  kind  he  em- 
ployed was  pure  pyroacetic  spirit,  was  iji  reality 
dosing  his  patients  with  commercial  pyroxilic 
spirit,  which  is  quite  a  different  article.  Thus  the 
doctor  was  using  one  compound,  and  from  want  of 
a  practical  knowledge  of  Jie  matter,  was  directing 
the  profession  to  use  a  no<A«r. 

NAPHTHALAMIDE.  A  compound  obtained 
by  the  distillation  of  naphthalate  of  ammonia. 

NAPHTHALIC  ACID.  A  crystalline  sub- 
stance resembling  benzoic  acid,  <  btained  by  Laurent 
from  naphthaline^ 

NAPHTHALINE.  A  white,  crystallizaWe, 
odorous^  volatile  substance,  obtained  by  rcdistillinff 
coal  tar.  It  melts  at  180®  F.,  is  soluble  in  alcoh<3 
and  ether,  and  fprms  with  sulphuric  acid  sulpho' 
naphthalic  acid. 

N  A  R  C  E I  A.  Syn.  Narceina.  Narceinx. 
(From  ytfpcvf  stupor.)  A  peculiar  vegeto-alkaline 
base  discovered  by  Pelletier  in  opium.  It  is  ob- 
tained from  the  aqueous  solution  of  opium,  after  it 
has  been  freed  from  moiphia  and  narcotine  by  am- 
monia, and  from  the  resulting  meconate  of  aipmo- 
nia  by  baryta.  On  boiling  the  filtered  solution  to 
expel  the  ammonia,  and  evaporating,  crystals  of 
narceia  are  gradually  deposited.  It  may  be  puri- 
fied by  solution  in  hot  alcohol  and  crystallization. 

*«*  White  acicular  prisms,  inodorous,  bitter,  pun- 
gent ;  soluble  in  375  parts  of  water  at  60°,  and  230 
parts  at  212®  ;  insoluble  1%  ether ;  imperfectly 
neutralizes  the  acids.  It  is  distinguished  from  mor- 
phia by  its  easier  fusibility,  (198®,)  and  by  its  salts 
in  a  certain  degree  of  concentration  being  blue, 
but  on  gradual  cSlution  changing  to  violet,  and  rose- 
red,  and  ultimately  becoming  colorless.  It  does 
not  strike  a  blue  color  with  sesqulchloride  of  iron, 
Uke  morphia,  but  forms  a  blue*  compound  with 
starch.  In  opposition  to  its  name,  it  appears  to  be 
neariy  inert 

NARCOTIC.  Syn.  NAacoricus.  {Lat.,  from 
va^ota,  to  stupify.)  A  medicine  that  produces 
drowsiness,  sleep,  and  stupor.  In  small  doses, 
narcotics  mostly  act  as  stimulants,  but  in  large 
ones  they  produce  calmness  of  mind,  torpor,  and 
even  coma  and  death.  Opium,  henbane,  hem- 
Fock,  tobacco,  camphor,  alcohol,  ether,  &c.,  are 
narcotics. 

NARCOTINA.  Syn.  Narcotine.  Sel  d'opi- 
UM ;  Matixrx  de  Deroike,  {Fr.)  (From  wapwri- 
K^i  narcotic.)  A  peculiar  crystalline  substance 
found  by  Deroene  in  opium,  and  on  which  its  stim- 
ulant property  was  at  first  supposed  to  depend.  It 
may  be  easily  obtained  from  opium  exhausted  of 
soluble  matter  by  cold  water,  by  treating  it  with 
water  acidulated  with  acetic  or  hydrochloric  acid, 
filtering,  neutralizing  with  ammonia,  and  dissolv- 
ing the  washed  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol,  which 
wUl  again  deposite  it  as  it  cools.    It  may  be  for 
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IbMr  purified  by  solution  in  ether.  Narcotine  may 
Ukewise  be  directly  obtained  by  the  action  of  ether 
on  opiom,  previously  exhausted-  by  cold  water. 
With  the  acids  it  forms  salts.  Narcotine  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  boiling  water,  but  freely  soluble  in 
boiling  alcohol,  and  in  ether.  It  is  distitiguished 
froit*inorphia  by  its  insipidity,  solubility  in  ether, 
insolubility  in  alkalis,  and  by  giving  an  orange  tint 
to  nitric  acid,  and  a  greasy  stain  to  paper,  when 
heated  on  it  over  a  candle.  The  physiological  ac- 
tion of  narcotine  is  difi^rently  stated  by  different 
authorities.  1  gr.  dissolved  in  olive  oil,  killed  a 
dog  in  24  hours ;  but  34  gis.  dissolyed  in  acetic 
acid  were  given  with  impunity.  (Majendie.)  In  the 
acrfid  state  it  is  inert ;  129  grs.  at  a  dose  scarcely 
produce  any  obvious  effects.  (Bally.)  Scruple 
doses  have  been  given  without  injury.  (Dr.  RooUt.) 
It  has  been  recently  proposed  as  a  sabstitute  for 
quinine  in  the  cure  of  agues.  *  For  this  purpose  the 
sulphate  is  preferable.  200  cases  of  intermittent 
and  remittent  fevers  have  been  thus  successfully 
treated  in  India.  (Dr.  O'Shaughnessy.) 

NECTAR,  Prep.  I.  Chopped  raisins  2  lbs.; 
loaf  sugar  4  lbs  ;  boiling  water  2  gallons ;  mix ; 
when  cold,  add  2  lemons,  sliced;  proof  spirit 
(brandy  or  rum)  3  pints ;  macerate  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  4  or  5  days,  occasionally  shaking,  strain, 
let  it  stand  in  a  cold  place  for  a  week  to  clear, 
and  then  bottle.  In  ten  days,  or  lees,  if  kept  in  a 
very  cold  jMiice,  it  will  be  excellent 

IL  Red  raiifia  3  gallon^;  oils  of  cassia  and 
cataway,  of  each,  25  drops ;  previously  dissolved 
fai  braiidy  ^  pint;  orange  wine  1  gallon;  sliced 
oranges  6  in  no. ;  lump  sugar  2  lbs. ;  macerate  for 
a  week,  docant  and  bottle.  Both  are  used  as 
pleasant  cordials. 

NEGUS.  Prep.  I.  {Red.)  Port  whie  1  bottle, 
(1^  pints;)  }  nutmeg,  grated;  the  juice  of  two 
lemons,  and  the  yellow  peel  of  one ;  lump  sugar 
i  lb. ;  put  the  whole  into  a  bottle,  add  boiling  wa- 
ter 3  pints,  cork  down  close,  and  macerate  with 
agitation.  »«•  Very  excellent.  The  addition  of 
a  single  drop  of  essence  of  ambergris,  and  6  or  7 
drops  of  essence  of  vanilla,  improves  it. 

II.  {White.)  From  white  wine,  as  the  last 
*«*  A  single  glass  of  the  above  may  be  made  by 
observing  the  same  proportions. 

NERVOUSNESS.  The  cure  of  nervousness 
is  best  effected  by  restoring  the  healthy  action  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  by  the  use  of  proper 
exercise,  especially  in  the  open  air.  The  stomach 
should  not  be  overloaded  with  indigestible  food, 
and  the  bowels  should  be  occasionally  relieved  by 
the  use  of  some  mild  aperient.  Abemethy's  in- 
junction to  a  nervous  and  dyspeptic  lady,  "  Dis- 
miss your  servants,  madam,  and  make  your  own 
6e(2«,"  should  be  recollected  by  all  as  a  proof  of 
the  importance  that  eminent  surgeon  attached  to 
KXBacisE.  (See  Dyspepsia,  Fuii^ux^nct,  Hypo- 
chondriasis, Hysterics,  Sue.) 

NEUTRALIZATION.  Syn.  Neutralisatio, 
(Lat.)  The  admixture  of  an  acid  and  alkali  in 
such  proportions  that  neither  shall  predominate. 
A  neutral  compound  neither  turns  turmeric  paper 
brown,  nor  litmus  paper  red. 

NICKEL.  A  white,  hard,  malleable  metal, 
capable  of  receiving  the  lustre  o"  stiver.  Its  sp. 
gr.  when  hammered  is  about  8-82.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  German  silver. 


Prep.  Roast  powdered  speise  fint  liy  il 

then  with  charcoal  powder,  till  all  the  aneaie  ii 
expelled,  and  a  gaiiic  odor  cease*  to  be  Cfvdmd; 
mix  the  residuum  with  3  parts  of  sulpbnr  mai  1 
part  of  potash,  melt  in  a  crucible  with  a 
heat,  cool,  edulcorate  with  water,  diasolve  m 
phuric  acid  mixed  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  precipi- 
tate with  carbonate  of  potash,  wash,  ilry,  miz  im 
precipitate  with  powdered  charcoal,  and  reduce  it 
by  heat  For  chemical  purpoaes  pure  nidMl  is 
best  obtained  by  moderately  heaituig  its  oszalats  ■ 
a  covered  crucible.  -^ 

Props,,  4*c.  Nickel  is  very  infnsifale.  Maria- 
tic  and  sulphuric  acid  act  on  it  with  difficnlty  n* 
less  mixed  with  nitric  acid.  It  is  freely  coloUt  ia 
the  latter  menstruum.  With  oxygen  it  idmis  tvs 
oxides.  The  protoxide  (gray  oxide)  may  be  eb- 
tained  by  heating  the  nitrate,  carbonate,  or  om- 
late  to  redness  in  open  vessels.  This  oxide  IflOBi 
salts  with  the  acids,  motst  of  which  baTo  a  gren 
color.  The  peroxide  (b]a<^  oxide)  is  formed  lAm 
chlorine  is  transmitted  through  water  boldiiir  ti» 
hydrated  protoxide  in  su^tension.  Chloride  cf 
nickel  is  fprmed  by  the  direct  solution  of  ti>e  mctii 
or  its  oxide  in  muriatic  acid,  from  which  k  amf 
be  obtained  in  green  crystals  by  evaporation.  Tfat 
salts  of  nickel  are  characterized  by  being  pndft- 
tated  white  by  prussiate  of  potash  ;  graifUk  wUU 
by  infusion  of  galls ;  black  by  hydrosnlphnnds 
and  sttlphureted  hydrogen;  palip  gteen  by  pus 
alkalis  and  alkaline  carbonates,  but  rediasolred  fay 
ammonia  or  its  carbonate  in  excess. 

NICOTINE.  iSyn.  NicoTiNA.  A  volatale  bsso 
discovered  by  Reiman  and  Poaselt  in  tobacca 

Prep.  (Ortigosa.)  Infuse  tobacco  leaves  ibr  94 
hours  in  water  acidulated  with  bulpboric  acid, 
strain,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  add  one-sixth  of  its 
volume  of  strong  solution  oi  potassa,  and  difitil  m, 
an  oil  bath  at  288^,  occasionally  sidding  a  litlle 
water  to  assist  the  process*  Saturate  the  diatiUed 
product  with  oxalic  acid,  evaporate  to  drynees,  di- 
gest in  boiling  abisolute  alcohol,  evaporate  to  a 
sirup,  decompose  the  oxalate  of  nicotine  tbns  ob 
tained,  by  adding  caustic  potasa  to  it  in  a  dose 
vessel,  and  agitate  the  mass  with  ether,  repeatiag 
the  process  with  more  ether  till  all  the  nicotlas  is 
dissolved  out  Distil  the  mixed  ethereal  solutioai 
in  a  water-bath.  At  first  ether  comes  over,  tbes 
water,  and  lastly  nicotine,  which  towards  tfae-ead 
of  the  process  assumes  a  yellowish  tint. 

Remarks.  Nicotine  is  a  colorless  volatile  liqoi^ 
smelling  of  tobacco,  boiling  at  .375^,  soluble  is 
water,  ether,  alcohol,  and  oils,  and  combinBg 
with  the  acids  forming  salts,  many  of  which  an 
crystallizabie.  It  is  a  frightful  poison ;  ^th  of  a 
drop  will  kill  a  rabbit,  and  a  single  drop  a  large 
dog.  Good  Virginia  tobaicco  yields  1|  of  nicotina 
(Thomson,  Org.  Chem.) 

NIGELLIN.  A  yellowish  liquid  obtained  by 
Rensch  from  the  seeds  of  the  nigella  sativa,  h 
is  obtained  by  digestion  in  alcohol  at  80^,  distilfisg 
the  tincture,  separating  the  reddish  brown  from 
the  lighter  portion  of  the  product,  agitating  ths 
latter  witli  ether,  and  then  with  water,  addmg  ts 
the  liquid  when  decanted,  a  little  subacetate  of 
lead,  filtering  and  treating  it  with  snlphoreted  hy- 
drogen. The  aqueous  Uqiiid  is  then  filtered  and 
eyaporated. 

NIGHTMARE     Syn.  JBtmujnm,  '{LaL,  Am 
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j^cAAi|wi>  to  leap  upon;  because  it  was  thought  a 
demon  leaped  upon  the  chest)  The  prevention 
of  nightmare  consists  in  the  selection  of  proper 
Jbod,  and  in  duly  attending  to  the  state  of  the 
ilomach  and  bowels.  Heavy  and  late  suppers 
should  be  particularly  avoided,  as  well  as  all  arti- 
cles of  diet  that  are  of  difficult  digestion,  or  apt 
to  induice  flatulency.  A  spoonful  of  spirits  of  sal 
folatile,  magnesia,  or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  taken 
m  a  glass  of  cold  water  on  going  to  bed,  is  a  good 
and  simple  preventive. 

NIPPLES,  SORE.  Prep.  Moisten  them  2  or 
3  times  a  day  for  some  w^eks  before  suckling, 
with  brandy  or  spirit,  geAtly  acidulated  with  di- 
late sulphuric  acid ;  or  instead  thereof  employ 
tincture  of  balsam,  of  tolu,  or  compound  tincture 
of  benzoin. 

Cure*  Chapped  nipples  are  most  quickly  and 
safely  cured  by  moistening  them  2  or  3  times  a 
day  with  tincture  of  catechu,  by  means  of  a  eamel 
hairpenciL  *«*  All  applications  of  an  actiye  or 
poisooous  nature  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
even  though  the  piirt  be  washed,  yet  a  portion 
will  still  remain  concealed  within  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  be  sucked  off  by  .the  infant 

NITRATE.  Syn.  Nxtius,  (Lot,)  A  salt  of 
nitric  acid.  The  nitrates  are  very  easily  made  by 
the  direct  solution  of  .the  base,  or  its  oxide  or  car- 
bonate in  nitric  acid,  which  in  most  caste*  should 
be  previously  diluted  with  water ;  by  evaporation 
they  may  be  obtained  either  in  the  pulverulent  or 
crystalline  state.  The  nitrates  are  characterized 
tj  deflagrating  when  thrown  on-  red-hot  coal,  or 
when  heated  in  contact  with  inflammable  sub- 
stances.   (See  Nitric  Acid.) 

NITRATE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn,  Oil  of 
Cjuofioa.  Prepared  by  dissolving  camphor  in  ni- 
tiic  acid. 

NITRATE  OF  POTASH.  Syn,  Saltpetre. 
NrraK.  NiTauif.  Sal  Petra.  Sal  NrrRi.  Ka- 
u  NiTRATUH.    Potass^  Nitras,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.) 

NmUTE  DE  POTASSB,  (PV.)      SALTETBRsiuRES  Ka- 

u,  (Oer.)  This  salt  is  spontaneously  generated  in 
the  toil,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  crystallizes  upon  its  siuface  in  various  parts 
of.  the  world«  especially  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
also  produc€»d  artificially  by  exposing  a  mixture 
of  calcareous  soil  and  animal  matter  to  the  at- 
moaphere,  when  nitrate  of  lime  is  slowly  formed, 
and  is  extracted  by  lixivtation.  The  liquid  is  then 
decomposed  by  adding  carbdnate  of  potash,  by 
which  carbonate  of  lime  is  precipitated  and  nitrate 
of  potash  remains  in  solution.  The  British  mar- 
ket is  wholly  supplied  from  India.  The  crude 
nitre  {rough  saltpetre)  is  extracted  by  Uxiviation 
in  the  way  above  mentioned,  but  the  alkaline  base 
is  supplied  under  the  form  of  wood  ashes,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  contain  a  large  quantity  of  pot- 
a^L  It  is  purified  by.  solution  in  boiling  water, 
akimmiug,  and  after  i^  short  time  being  allowed 
for  defecation,  straining  (while  still  hot)  into  Crys- 
tallizing vessels.  The  crystals  thus  obtained  are 
eommonly  called  tingle  refined  nitre;  and  when 
the  process  is  repeated,  double  refined  nitre, 

Ute,  ^c.  Nitre  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  man- 
ufzcture  Of  gunpowder  and  nitric  acid.  li  is  also 
Med  in  medicine  as  a  refirigehint,  diaphoretic,  and 
cooling  diuretic.  Dooe.  5  to  15  grains,  every  2 
houa.    A  smali  piece)  dissolved  slowly  in  the 
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mouth,  frequently  stops  a  sore  throat  at  the  com* 
mencement  In  large  doses,  it  is  poisonous.  The 
best  antidotal  treatment  is  a  powerful  emetic,  fd- 
lowed  by  opiates. 

Pur.  The  D;iblin  College  orders  purified  nitrate 
of  potash  {poioBsa  nitras  purificata)  to  be  made 
by  dissolving  nitre  in  twice  its  weight  of  hot  wa- 
ter, filtering,  and  setting  the  liquor  aside  that 
crystals  may  form.  Nitre  occasionally  contains 
muriates,  sulphates,  or  calcareous  salts.  The^rst 
inay  be  detected  by  its  solution  giving  a  cloudy 
white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver, — ^the  see- 
ond,  by  the  muriate  or  nitntte  of  baryta  or  lime 
giving  a  white  precipitate, — and  the  third,  by  ox- 
alate of  anunonia,  which  also  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate. 

NITRATE  OF  SODA.  Syn.  Cr^ic  Nitre. 
SoDM  Nitras.  This  salt  is  obtained  u  a  similar 
way  to  the  last,  and  is  chiefly  imported  into  Eng- 
land fipom  America.  It  is  largely  employed  as  a 
manure,  and  in  the  prepaiation  of  nitric  acid. 

NITRIO  AClD.  Syn.  Solutive  Water. 
AdUAVORTis.  SnRrr  or  Nitre.  Acidum  Nitri- 
ouM,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.^  AciDE  NiTRidUE,  (Fr.) 
Salpetersrure,  {Ger.]  An  acid  compound  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen.  Nitric  acid  was  known  to 
Geber  in  the  7th  century,  but  its  constituents  were 
first  shown  by  Cavendish  in  1785,  and  subsequent- 
ly their  proportions  by  Davy  and  6ay-Lussac. 

Prep.  (P.  L.  'dc  E.)  Dry  purified  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash and  sulphuric  acid,  equal  parts;  mix  in  a 
glass  letcMrt,  and  distil  with  a  moderate  heat  into  a 
cool  receiver,  so  long  as  the  fused  materials  con- 
tinue to  evolve  vapor.  "The  pale-yellow  acid 
thus  obtained  may  be  rendered  coloriess,' should  it 
be  thought  necessary,  by  heating  it  gently  in  a  re- 
tort." (P.  E ) 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale  nitric  acid  is  com- 
monly made  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  168  lbs.  of 
nitre  and  93  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*845,  in 
an  iron  cylinder,  connected  with  a  series  of  5  or  6 
double-necked  stoneware  bottles,  about  one-sixth 
part  filled  with  water.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus  resembles,  that  figured  at  page  57.  The 
product  of  this  process  is  the  brown  and  fuming 
nitrous  acid  of  commerce,  (aquafortis,  fuming 
nitric  add  ;  acidum  nitrosum  ;  acidum  nitricwn 
fumans,)  and  has  usually  the  sp.  gr.  1*45.  It  is 
converted  into  colorless  nitric  acid  by  gently  heat- 
ing it  in  a  glass  retort,  when  it  fornis  commercial 
nitric  acid,  (sp.  gr.  1*37  to  1*4.)  The  residuum  of 
this  ^Toct)Ba  {SM  enixum)  is  employed  as  a  flux 
by  the  glass-houses,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
alum.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  frequently  used  instead 
of  nitrate  of  potash,  and  is  more  convenient  in 
some  respecfesi  as'  the  residuum  is  more  easily  dis- 
solved out  of  the  retort  or  cylinder.  The  formula 
of  the  London  or  Edinburgh  PharmacoptBia  is  the 
-best  process  for  obtainuig  a  pure  acid.  By  proper 
management  nitre  yiel£  more  than  two-thirds  of 
its  weight  of  pure  nitric  acid,  sp.  gt.  1*500 ;  and 
nitrate  of  soda  its  owti  weight  of  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*4. 

The  nitric  acid  of  commerce  frequently  contains 
chlorine,  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids,  and  some- 
times iodine,  from  which  it  may  be  purified  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  as  long  as  it 
produces  any  cloudiness,  and  after  repose,  decant- 
ing the  clear  ilcid,  and  rectifying  it  at  a  heat  un 
der  212°.    A  perfectly  coloriess  product  cannot  iM 
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obtained,  linleas  a  small  portion  of  pore  black  ox> 
ide  of  manganese  be  put  into  (he  retort  (Murray.) 
Nitric  acid  may  also  be  puHfied  by  rectincation  at 
a  gentle  heat,  rejecting  the  first  hquid  that  comes 
over,  receiving  the  middle  portion  as  genuine  acid, 
and  leaving  a  residuum' in  the  retort  (Ure.)  An- 
other method  is  to  agitate  it  with  a  little  x«d-lead 
before  rectification. 

Props,  Pure  nitric  acid  is  a  colorless,  corrosive 
liquid,  and  possesses  powerful  acid  properties.  At 
the  sp.gr.  1*50,  it  contains  25J  of  water,  (Phillips ; 
— 20-3{,  Ure.)  The  sp.  m.  of  the  strongest  lk]uid 
acid  is  variously  stated  oy  different  authorities. 
According  to  some,  it  may  be  obtained  as  hi|^  as 
1*55,  (Davy,  Kirwin,  &c.,)  or  1*62,  (Proust;) 
while,  according  to  others,  1*503  to  1*510  is  the 
greatest  density  at  which  it  can  be  procured. 
(Phillips,  Gay-Luflsac,  &«.)  At  248''  F.  it  boils, 
and  when  of  less  density  than  1*42,  parts  with 
water  and  becomes'  stronger  at  lower  tempera- 
tures ;  but  acid  of  higher  sp.  gr.  is  weakened  by 
exposure  to  heat  It  freezes  when  exposed  to  ex- 
treme cold.  It  rapidly  oxidizes  the  metals,  and 
unites  with  them  and  the  other  bases,  forming 
salts  called  Nitrates. 

Uses.  Nitric  acid  is  employed  in  assaying,  to 
dye  silk  and  woollens  yellow,  and  to  form  various 
salts.  In  medicine,  it  is  us^d  as  a  caustic  to  corns 
and  warts;  and  in  doses  of  1  to  10  drops  in  a 
tumbler  of  watery  in  liver  complamts,  fevers,  dys- 
pepsia, syphilis,  to  remove  the  effects  of  mercury, 
or  as  a  substitute  for  that  drug  in  certain  com- 
plaints, iLO, 

Pur.  Pure  nitric  acid  is  **  totally  diaslpated  by 
heat    When  diluted  with  distilled  water,  neither 


nitrate  of  silver,  nor  chloride  of  barium,  (or 
cium,)  produces  a  precipitate ;  sp.  gr.  1*50L 
grs.  of  this  acid  will  saturate  about  217  gi&  tf 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda."  (F.  L.)  The  4m^^ 
bU  aquafortis  of  the  shops  (aquafobtib  wrru^ 
has  usually  the  sp.  gr.  1*36 ;  and  the  singU  sfiw- 
fortis,  (aquafortis  smrLsx,)  the  op.  ^.  1*22. 

Tests.  1.  It  stains  the  skin  yellofr.  2.  WIm 
mixed  with  a  little  muriatic  acid  or  sal  amnwiMi 
it  acquires  the  power  of  dissolTing  gold  ka£ 
3.  When  mixed  with  dilute  «alpbtiiic  add,  sal 
poured  on  a  few  fragments  Of  xioc  or  iran  ia  • 
tube,  the  evolved  gas  bums  with  a  greenish  wfaila 
flame.  (Balmain.)  4.  Substitute  alcohol  for  vm 
in  the  last  test  (Maitland.)  5.  Morphia,  bracis, 
and  strychnia  give  It  a  red  color,  which  is  heigkU 
ened  by  ammonia  in  excess.  6.  When  plaeea  m. 
a  tube,  and  a  solution  of  protosnlphate  of  iran  caa- 
tiously  added,  a  dark  color  is  developed  at  the  lias 
of  junction,  which  b  distinctly  visible  when  enly 
ITinnr  P^i^  ^^  nitric  acid  is  present  (^Derbanios  it 
Kichemont)  7.  When  mixed  with  a  weak  ssia- 
tion  of  sulphate  of  indigo,  and  heated,  the  oolor  ii 
destroyed.  8.  When  Baturated  with  cazboaate  of 
potask  or  soda,  and  evaporated  to  drynees,  the  »- 
siduum  deflagmtes  when  thrown  on  baming  oeak 
9.  The  NITRATES  may  all  be  tested  as  above,  hj 
first  adding  a  small  quantity  of  pure  sulpfaiine 
acid,  which  will  liberate  the  nitric  acid  of  the  alL 

Estim,  The  strength  of  nitric  acid  ia  asiMilye»> 
timated  by  its  spi  gr. ;  -but  where  irery  great  acea- 
racy  is  required,  it  may  be  more  correctly  ascer- 
tained by  the  amount  of  carbonate  of  soda,  or  oth« 
salt  of  known  conypositiony  which  is  reqaiied  ts 
neutralize  it    See  Acidimrtrt. 


Tarlb  of  Nitric  Acid,  by  Dr.  Urk. 
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NITRIC  ACID,  (DILUTED.)  Syn.  Acidum 
wiTRicuM  DiLUTUM,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Nitric  acid  (P. 
I^)  ^SJ  t  water  f  Jiz  ;  mix.  Kept  for  conyenience 
in  dispensiDg.    Dose.  20  drops  to  f  3ij. 

NITRIC  ACID,  (HENRY'S.)  Nitric  acid  dilu- 
ted to  the  sp.gr.  1*143  ;  equal  in  saturating  power  to 
muriatic  acid  at  1*074,  and  sulphuric  acid  1*135. 
Used  for  assaying.    See  Hrnry's  Muriatic  Agio. 


NITR0.M£:C0NIC  acid  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  strong  nitric  acid  on  meoonine  at  a  ra- 
tle  heat  By  wrfution  in  hot  water,  it  is  obtamad 
in  yellow  crystals  as  the  liquid  cools. 

NITROGEN.  Syn.  A20TB,  {Fr.  and  Eug.\ 
Mrphitic  Air.  PHLoorniCATED  do.  SricEmon* 
GAS,  (^Ger.)  Nitrogriiiuh;  Azornif,  (Xat,  thf 
fint  fh»m  vItp»9,  nitre,  and  ytwdm,  I  gaturate ;  tL 
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i0oond  from  a  privatiye,  and  ^mk,  life,)  A 
pieouB  substance  discoTered  by  Rutherford  in 
L772,  and  found  to  he  a  constituent  of  the  atmo- 
lihere  by  Lavoisier  and  Scheele  in  1775.  It  has 
utherio  resisted  all  attempts  at  decomposition, 
md  must  therefore  be  considered  as  a  chemical 
dement  (6ee  Chem.  V.  3.)  It  is  found  botl^  in 
he  (M'ganic  and  inorganic  kingdoms;  it  forms 
ibout  798  of  the  bulk  of  the  atmosphere,  and  en- 
en  largely  into  the  composition  of  most  animal 
ubstances,  and  b  a  constituent  of  gluten,  the  al- 
Udoids,  and  other  vegetable  principles. 

Prep,  I.  Bum  phosphorus  in  «  jar  filled  with 
lir,  and  standing  over  water  in  the  pneumatic 
trough,  and  after  the  fumes  have  subsided,  agitate 
the  roBidual  gas  with  water,  or  a  solution  of  pure 
potaasa. 

IL  Expose  nitrite  of  ammonia  to  heat  in  a  re- 
tort, and  collect  the  evolved  gas. 

III.  Transmit  chlorine  through  ^  pure  ammonia 
water. 

IV.  Digest  lean  flesh  in  nitric  acid,  gently 
iieatecL 

Remarks,  Pure  nitrogen  is  a  cdoriess,  odorless, 
tsateless  gas,  neither  combustible  nor  capable  of 
rapporting  combustion  or  respiration.  It  is  neutral 
to  test  paper,  does  not  afSdci  lime  water,  and  is 
only  slightly  absorbed  by  pure  water.  Its  sp.  gr. 
ii  0^722,  (Liebig;  0-976  Berzelius.)  In  analysis 
it  is  recognised  by  its  purely  negative  quafities,  and 
by  its  forming  nitri^  acid  when  mixed  with  oxy- 
|sn,  and  exposed  to  the  electric  spark ;  or  when  a 
jet  of  faydn^n  b  burnt  in  the  mixed  gases.  The 
nitric  acid  thus  formed  may  be  tested  in  the  way 
detcribed  under  that  article. 

NITROGEN,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn,  Quad- 
locHLORjDB  OF  NiTROOBN.  A  compouud  of  nitro- 
gen and  chlorine,  remarkable  for  the  feeble  affinity 
by  which  its  elements  are  united.  It  was  discov- 
ered by  Dulong  in  1811,  but  its  nature  was  firet 
lecorately  determined  by  Sir  H.  Davy. 

Prep,  Dissolve  muriate  of  ^mmonia  I  oz.  in  hot 
water'  12  or  14  oz.,  and  as  soon  as  the  temperature 
has  fallen  to  90^^  F.,  invert  a  wide-mouthed  glass 
bottle  full  of  chlorine  over  it  The  gas  is  gradaal- 
ly  absorbed,  and  the  solution  acquires  a  yellow 
oolor,  and  in  the  course  of  15  to  20  muiotes,  yel- 
bw  oil-like  globules  form  upon  the  su|face  ot  the 
liquid,  and  ultimately  sink  to  the  bottom.  The 
gbbnles  as  they  descend  should  be  received  in  a 
■nail  leaden  saucer,  placed  under  the  mouth  of 
the  bottle  for  the  purpose.  (Liebig.) 

Remarks,  Chloride  of  azote  b  one  of  the  most 
ezpbsive  compounds  known,  and  should  conse- 
quently be  only  prepared  in  very  small  quantities 
•t  a  time.  Both  its  discoverer  and  Sir  H.  Davy 
met  with  severe  injuries  while  experimentuig  on  it. 
Itsep.  i^r.  b  1-653  ;  it  volatilizes  at  160°  F.,  and 
at  200°  explodes  violently.  Contact  with  combus- 
tihb  bodies  at  ordhiary  temperatures  unmediately 
causes  detonation.  The  explosive  power  of  thb 
eompoond  seems  to  exceed  that  of  every  known 
■ubstance,  not  even  excepting  fulminating  silver. 
A  minute  globule  no  larger  than  a  grain  of  mus- 
tud-seed,  placed  on  a  platina.  spoon,  and  touched 
with  a  piece  of  phosphorus  stuqk  on  the  point  of  a 
^nknife,  unmediately  explodes,  and  shivers  the 
«<le  mto  fragments,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
VBnel  that  contained  it  b  broken  to  |Meo€s.    Olive 


oU,  naphtha,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  have  a  similar 
efi^cL  It  has  been  suggested  that  thb  compound 
b  the  substance  employed  by  Captain  Warner  in 
hb  destructive  machines,  but  such  a  supposition 
must  necessarily  be  incorrect,  from  the  un  control - 
laUe  nature  of  the  chloride,  and  the  impractica- 
bility of  safely  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
by  any  known  process.  I  conceive  that  Captain 
Warner  emplovs  fulminating  antimony,  either 
alone,  or  as  an  mstrument  for  the  ignition  of  com- 
mon gunpowder.  At  all  events,  if  thb  b  not  the 
Captain's  secret,  it  is  capable  of  producing  exactly 
the  same  efiects.  (See  Iodidk  of  Nitrogen,  for 
another  dangerous  explosive  compound.) 

NITROGEN,  OXIDES  OI\  Prep.  I.  (iVi- 
trous  oxide.  Protoxide  of  nitrogen.  Dephlo- 
gisticate^nitrous  air.  Laughing  gas.  ProtoX' 
ide  d^azote,  Fr.  Stiekstoffoxydul,  Ger.)  Evap- 
orate a  solution -of  nitrate  of  ammonia  until  a  drop 
of  th^  fused  mass  placed  on  a  cold  plate  instantly 
solidifies ;  .cool,  break  the  lump  into  pieces,  and 
place  it  in  a  stoppered  bottle.  For  use,  a  portion 
b  introduced  into  a  glass  retort,  and  heat  applied 
by  means  of  a,  spirit  lamp  or  charcoal  chauffer. 
As  soon  as  the  heat  reaches  480°,  protoxide  of 
azote  b  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  in  bladders, 
gas  bags,  a  gasometer,  or  in  the  pneumatic  trough. 
*«*  Should  white  fumes  appear  within  the  retort 
after  the  evolution  of  the  gas  has  commenced,  the 
heat  should  be  lowered,  as  when  heated  to'  about 
600°,  nitrate  of  ammonia  explodes  with  violence. 
Nitrous  oxide  may  also  be  made  in  the  same  way 
from  crystallized  nitrate  of  ammonia,  or  by  ex- 
posing nitric  oxide  for  some  days  over  iron 
filings. 

Remarks.  The  above  compound,  femillarly 
known  as  laughing  gas,  b  colorless,  possesses  an 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  sweetbh  taste.  At  45°,  and 
under  a  pressure  of  50  atmospheres,  it  b  liquid. 
Its  sp.  gr.  b  1-5241,  it  supports  combustion,  and  b 
absorbed  by  water.  Its  most  remarkable  property 
b  its  action  on  the  system  when  inspired.  A  few 
deep  inspirations  are  usually  succeeded  by  a  pleas- 
ing state  of  excitement,  and  a  strong  propensity  to 
laughter  and  muscular  exertion,  which  soon  sub- 
side, without  being  followed  by  languor  or  depres- 
sion. Its  ejects,  however,  vary  with  different  con- 
stitutions. A  sailor  that  lately  took  thb  gas  at  a 
public  exhibition  immediately  drew  his  knife,  and 
stabbed  one  of  the>company.  From  4  to  12  quarts 
may  be  breathed  with  safety. 

II.  {Binoxide  of  nitrogen.  Deutoxide  of  do. 
Nitric  oxide.  Nitrous  gas.  Deutoxide  d'axots, 
Fr.  Stiekstoffoxyd,  Ger.)  Thb  b  most  conve- 
niently prepared  by  twurmg  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1*2, 
on  metallic  copper.  Effervescence  ensues,  and 
nitrous  gas  b  evolved,  and  may  be  collected  over 
water  or  mercury  in  the  pneumatic  trough.  The 
residual  liquid  yields  crystals  of  nitrate  of  copper 
on  evaporation. 

Remarks.  A  coloriem,  tasteless,  inodorous,  ir- 
respirable,  and  incombnstible  gas.  In  contact  with 
free  oxygen,  it  produces  dense  orange  or  red  va- 
pors of  nitrous  acid,  which  are  freely  absorbed  by 
water.     Its  sp.  gr.  b  about  1*04. 

NITROGEN,  PHOSPHORET.  A  snow- 
white  powder  formed  by  heating  chloride  ef  phos- 
phorus, previously  saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal 
(Rose.) 
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NITROGEN,  SULPHURET.  A  gntobh 
yellow  mass,  obtained  by  the  action  of  water  on  a 
compound  of  chloride  of  sulphur  and  ammonia. 
(Soubeiran.) 

NITROMURIATIC  ACID.    Svn.  Nitroht- 

DKOCHLORIC  AciD.  Ac^DA  REGIA*  AciDVM  NITJIO- 
MUMATICUM,  (P.  D.)  EaU  KEOALiE  ;  AciOK  NITRO> 
mTRIATIQUB,    (Fr.)      SALPKTER-BALZa&UKU ;     KO- 

HiGswAaBER,  (Ger.)  Prep.  I.  Nitric  acid  f  Jj ;  mu- 
riatic acid  f  Jij ;  mix.  Used  to  diflfwlye  gold  and 
platinum,  and  in  medicine,  in  liyer  complaints, 
syphilis,  exanthemata,  &c.,  either  intentally,  in 
doses  of  5  to  15  drops  in  water,  or  externally,  as  a 
foot  or  knee*bath.    See  Bath. 

II.  (Aqua  regia  roith  eal  ammoniac.)  Nitric 
acid  (sp.  gr.  1*2)  ffxyj;  sal  ammoniac  Jiv;  dis- 
solve. Occasionally  used  hy  dyen ;  does  not  keep 
well.  Nitre  is  sometimes  substituted  for  sal  am- 
moniac   Dissolves  gold  and  platina. 

III.  (Dyer*8  aquafortis.)  Colorless  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*17)  100  lbs. ;  muriatic  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*19) 
5  lbs. ;  mix.  Used  by  dyers.  "  It  dissolves  tin 
without  oxidizing  it"  (7) 

NITROUS  ACID.  Spn,  Acidoii  KmioeuM, 
(Lat.)  AciDE  NTFRXux,  (JFV.)  Salpbtrioe  Sal- 
rETBRsAuRE,  {Ocr.)  Prep.  Distil  perfectly  dry 
litrate  of  lead  in  a  coated  glass  retort,  connected 
with  a  glass  receiver  placed  in  a  freezing  mixture, 
and  furnished  with  a  safety  tube.  A  pungent,  acid, 
corrosive  liquid,  coloriess  below  zero,  but  yellow, 
or  orange-colored  at  higher  temperatures ;  sp.  gr. 
1-42 ;  boiling  point  82°  F.  It  b  a  powerful  oxidi- 
xing  agent.  When  mixed  with  water,  it  is  decom- 
posed. A  mixture  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acids  forms 
the  fuming  nitric  acid  (aquafortis)  of  commerce. 
Its  compounds  with  the  bases  are* called  NrrRiTBs. 
Nitrite  of  potassa  may  be  obtained  by  heating, 
nitre  to  redness,  and  removing  it  fh>m  the  fire  be- 
fore the  decomposition  is  complete.  Both  nitrous 
and  hyponitrous  acids  contain  no  water,  and  are 
therefore  dry  liquids.  (Ure.) 

NITROSALICULIC  ACID.  SmaU  golden- 
'  colored  crystals,  obtained  by  grently  heating  sali- 
culous  acid  with  nftoderately  strong  nitric  acid, 
washing  the  mass  with  water,  dissolving  in  alco- 
hol, and  crystallizing.  It  forms  erystallizable  m- 
trosaliculates  with  the  alkalis. 

NITROSACCHARIC  ACID.  A  pe<iuliar 
crystallized  acid,  formed  by  the  union  of  nitric 
acid  with  the  saccharine  matter  obtained  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  gelatin. 

NORFOLK  FLUID.  Prep.  Linseed  oH  3 
pmts ;  yellow  rosin  4  oz. ;  fir  rosin  2  oz. ;  yellow 
wax  12  oz. ;  melt,  add  neat^s  foot  oil  1  quart ;  oil 
of  tiupenttne  1  pint  Used'  to  preserve  and  soften 
leather. 

NOVARGENT.  Freshly-precipiUted  muriate 
of  silver  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  hydrosulphite 
of  soda.  Used  to  silver  metals,  especially  to  re- 
store old  plated  (2[oods. 

NOVAURUM.  A  solution  of  neutral  terohlo- 
ride  of  gold.     (See  Gold,  uquid.) 

NOYEAU.  Syn.  Crehe  de  Noveao,  (Fr.) 
Prep,  I.  Blanched  bitter  almonds  1  oz.;  proof 
q>irit  1  quart ;  lump  sugar  1  lb. ;  dissolved  in  wa- 
ter i  pint ;  digest  and  filter. 

II.  Bitter  almonds,  blanched,  3  oz. ;  cor'vider 
■eed  i  oz. ;  cinnamon,  gingor,  and  mace,  of  each, 
1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  or  plain  gin  2  quarts ;  white  su- 


gar S  lbs; ;  diswlved  in  water  1}  ptnta ; 

for  «i  week,  and  fine  down  with  alum  (danlfvd!) 

^  oz. 

III.  (Crime  de  neyeav  de  Martinique.)  Ijsd 
sugar  24  lbs.;  water  2}  gallons;  dissolve,  addl 
proof  spirit  5  gallons ;  or  orange-flower  water  3 
pif  ts  I  bitter  almonds  1  lb. ;  essence  of  lemons  S 
dr. ;  as  above.  A'  pleasant  nutty-tasted  liqaear, 
but  should  not  be  taken  in  large  quantitiesL  (Sse 
Cordials.) 

OATS.  A  large  portion  of  the  oats  grran  Is 
horses  passes  off  undigested.  It  has  bmi  fro- 
posed  to  prevent  this  loss,  by  either  coarsely 
bruising  them  in  a  mill,  or  if  pouring 
water  over  them,  and  allowing  them  to 
till  cold,  whea.  they  are  to  be  given  to  the 
without  straining  off  the  water.  It  is  stated  en 
good  authority,  that  oats  thus  treated  will  not  sejy 
fotten  quicker,  but  go  twice  as  far  as  withoil 
preparation. 

ODORS.     (See  DumncTANTB  and  FmooA- 

TION.) 

CENANTHIC  ACID.  This  acid  passes  ora; 
in  small  quantity,  towards  the  end  of  the  pccfw 
when  wine  b  distilled.  By  digestion  with  potsi^ 
and  deciomposition  with  sniphuric  acid,  it  may  bs 
obtained  under  the  fotm  of  an  oily  liqnid.  (Sse 
Ether,  (ENANTHia) 

(ENANTflYLIC  ACID.  A  peeoliar  sob- 
stance  obtained  by  Mr.  Tilley,  by  the  aetisn  of 
nitric  acid  on  castor  oil. 

CENOTHIONIC  ACID.  (From  «»«(,  wtnf, 
and  ^citfv,  stdphw.)    Solphovinic  acid. 

OIL  COLOR  CAKES.  Prep.  Grind  tiie  ooi- 
ors  with  oil  of  turpentine,  in  which  has  been  dis* 
solved  in  the  cold,  about  one-sixth  of  iti  a  tight 
of  powdered  mastich ;  let  them  dry,  then  place  the 
stone  over  a  riow  charcoal  fire,  so  as  to  soAen  the 
color,  and  add  of  a  warm  solution  of  ^lermaoeti 
in  half  it^  weight  of  poppy  oil,  q.  s.  to  make  the 
mass  Into  a  proper  paste ;  remove  the  heat,  wock 
till  it  begins  to  harden,  then  form  the  mass  isle 
pieces  and  mould  them  into  oakes.  Used  by  ar- 
tists, rubbed  down  with  poppy,  nnt,  or  linseed  oil, 
and  turpentine  as  required. 

OIL  COLORS,  (tn  bottles  or  bladders.)  Pto- 
pared  with  the  same  mixture  as  the  lut,  bat 
thinned  sufficientiy  with  any  pale  dryhiff  oil  be- 
fore putting  them  into  the  cases.  Used  by  ar» 
tbts. 

OIL  GAS.  A  mixture  of  several  gaseous  by* 
drocarbons  obtained  by  passing  oil  through  red  hot 
tubes,  or  droppmg  it  on  red  hot  stones  or  bricks 
1  gallon  of  whale  oil  yields  90  to  lOQ  cnbical  feel 
of  gas,  which  gives  a  more  brilliant  li^t  than  coal 
gas,  and  bums  about  3  times  as  long. 

OILS.  Syn.  Huiles,  (JFV.)  Dele,  (Ger.) 
Olea,  (Lat.f  from  olea,  the  olive.)  Oils  are  com- 
pounds of  carbon  and  hydrdgen,  (hydrocarbons,) 
or  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (oxyfaydro- 
cariwns,)  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegetaMs 
kingdoms,  and  chiefly  distinguished  by  a  ceitaia 
degree  of  consistence,  (uuctuosity,)  insolubility  in 
water,  and  power  of  supporting  combustion  with 
flame.  Oils  are  divided  into  two  great  classes; 
vjz. :  fixed  or  fat  oils,  and  volatile  or  essentisi 
oUs.  Olive,  rape,  almond,  and  castor  oils,  are  ex* 
amples  of  the  former;  and  the  oils  of  lavender. 
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inioiii,  bei^^amotte,  and  turpentine,  of  the  latter, 
^  term  oil  is  also  applied  to  various  empyreu' 
uitic  products  of  the  dutillation  of  organic  bod- 
«,  and  to  several  unctuous  mixtures  in  perfumery 
nd  pharmacy,  as  well  as  by  liqueuristes  to  their 
cher  cordials. 

OILS,  CX)RDIAL.  {In  the  art  of  the  liqueur- 
ite.)  Dilute  aromatized  alcohol,  holding  in  sohir 
on  a  sufficient  quantity  of  su^^  to  impart  an 
ily  consistence.  The  following  is  an  example  of 
lis  class  of  liqueurs : — 

Oil  op  Cborat.  (Crime  de  CSdraU)  Spirit  of 
»drat  1  quart ;  spirit  of  citron  1  pint ;  proof  spirit 
pints ;  lump  sugar  5  lbs* ;  dissolved  in  water  6 
ints ;  mix,  allow  it  to  stand  together  for  a  week, 
len  filter  if  required.  (See  CoaoujLs,  Cakmbs, 
aauEoas,  &c.) 

OILS,  COMPOUND.  Stfn.  Mixed  Oils. 
liiB  term  is  commonly  applied  to  various  mix- 
ires  of  oils  or  other  ingredients  that  poaseas  an 
nctuous  appearance.  Where  not  otherwise  di- 
scted,  they  are  prepared  by  simply  agitating  the 
igredi^nis  together,  and  after  a  suiBaient  time 
ecanting  the  clear,  and  filtering  if  necessary, 
lie  following  are  some  of  the  principal  compound 
lb:— 

Oil,  Acouvrio.  {OUum  terebinthirue  aeoueti* 
um.  Mr.  Maule.)  Ahnond  oil  3iv ;  (h1  of  tur- 
entfnedij;  mix.     I7s«<2  for  deafness. 

Oil,  Black.     Oil  of  turpentme  4  lbs. ;  rape  oil 

gallon ;  oil  of  vitriol  i  lb. ;  British  oil  ^  lb. ;  mix 
retl,  and  in  14  days  decant  the  clear. 

Oil,  BarrisH.  (Common  oil  of  petre.  01.  jpe- 
ra  vidgare.)  Oil  of  turpentine  S  lbs.;  Barba- 
oee  tar  1  lb. ;  oil  of  rosemary  2  oz. ;  mix  well. 

Oil  of  Camphor.  (01.  camphor m  nitrieum, 
^ee.)  Nitric  acid  460  grs.;  camphor  SOO  gra.; 
JMolve  without  heat  and  decant  the  oil. 

Oil,  Camphorated.  (Camphor  liniment,  Ztm* 
untum  camphora,  P.  L.  and  £.  Ol.  eampho^ 
stKM,  p.  D.)  Camphor  ^ ;  olive  oU  Jiv ;  dis- 
olve  by  a  gentle  heat  Anodyne;  dttcntient; 
sed  for  sprains,  bruises,  &c. 

Oil,  Chabrrt^b.  Oil  of  turpentine  3  parts; 
Mppel's  oil  1  part ;  mix  and  distil  3  parts.  Used 
1  tapeworm. 

Oil,  Darby's.  Oil  of  amber,  balsam  of  snlphnr, 
nd  Barbadoes  tar,  equal  parts. 

Oil,  Exbtbr.  (OL  exceetrenee^  Green,  oil  2 
[alions;  enphorbtnm,  mustard  seed,  castor,  and 
ellitory,  of  each  brulBed,  fj ;  macerate  with  ooca- 
ional  agitation  for  10  days,  and  strain. 

Oil,  Fdrniturb.  .(OU  etain.  Mahogany  do.) 
inseied  oil  1  gallon ;  black  rosm  1  lb. ;  alkanet 
oet  12  oz.,  or  less ;  heat  together  until  sufficiently 
colored.  Some  persons  use  boiled  oil^  and  othen 
idd  a  little  beeswax,  and  rose  pink. 

Oil,  Macassar.  Olive  oil  1  lb. ;  oils  of  origa- 
lom  and  rosemary,  of  each,  1  dr, ;  mix.  UsedU> 
aake  the  hair  grow  and  curl. 

OniB,  MixBD.  (OL  mixta.)  Essences  of  berga- 
notta  and  lemons,  of  each,  ^ ;  oils  of  lavender 
md  pimento,  of  each,  ^ ;  used  to  sceAt  sal  vola- 
ile  drops,  smelling  bottles,  &c. 

Oil,  Neat's  foot.  (Nerve  oil  Trotter^o  do. 
yL  iwrmaum.  Auxungia  pedum  tauru)  From 
i«tt*s  feet  and  tripe  by  hotting ;  doetf  not  harden 
9  age;  used  co  soften  leather  and  to  fry  frit- 


Oil,  Nbwmarsxt.  Oils  of  linseed,  tarpentise» 
and  St  John's  wort,  of  each,  3  lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol 
1  oz. ;  mix.    For  sprains  in  horses. 

Oita,  Nine.  (Mixed  oils.  OL  ex  omnibuo.) 
Tram  oil  1  gallon ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  oil 
of  bricks  and  amber,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  camphorated 
spuit  of  wine  10  oz. ;  Barbadoes  tar  2^  lbs. ;  oil 
of  vitriol  1  o«. ;  mix.     Used  by  farriers. 

Oil,  Phosphorated.  (OL  phosphoratum,) — 1. 
(Ph.  Bor.)  Phosphorus  12  gra. ;  almond  oil  ^ ;  dis« 
solve  by  a  gentle  heat  Dose,  5  to  10  drops  made 
into  an  eiQuIsion. — 2.  (Majendie.)  Phosphorus  3j ; 
almond  oil  Jij ;  macerate  in  the  dark  for  14  days, 
and  scent  with  bergamotte.  Stronger  tlian  the 
former.  *«•  A  bottle  partly  filled  with  oil  satu- 
rated with  phosphorus,  will  emit  enough  light  in 
the  dark,  on, the  cork  being  taken  out,  to  see  the 
time  by  a  watch. 

Ou.  FOR  QuRTBRB.  Ajquafoitis  1  oz. ;  spirit  of 
wine,  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of  each,  3  oz. ;  zed 
precipitate  i  oz. ;  mix.     Used  by  farriers. 

Oil  of  Roses.  1.  Olive  oil  )  pint;  otto  of 
roses  i  to  1  dr. ;  mix. — 2.  To  the  .ast  add  oil  of 
roatoiary  i  dr.  Either  may  be  colored  red  by 
steeping  a  little  alkanet  root  in  the  oil  (with  heat) 
before  scenting  it  Used  for  the  hair. 
.  Oil,  Shaving.  Soft  soap  6  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  1  gallon. 

Oil,  Sheldrakb'sl  Nut  oil  1  pint;  ceruse  2 
oz. ;  boil ;  when  dissolved,  add  copal  varnish  1 
pint,  and  stjr  till  the  oil  of  turpentine  has  evapo* 
rated.    Used  to  grind  colors  in>  to  brighten  them. 

Oil  of  Sfike.  (Factitious,)  1.  Oil  of  turpen-* 
tine  3  pints ;  oil  of  lavender  1  pint ;  niix.  Used 
by  enamellers  to  mix  their  colors  in. — ^2.  Oil  of  tur- 
pentine 1  gallon;  Barbadoes -tar  4  oz. ;  alkanet 
root  2  oz. ;  digest  a  week.  Used  as  a  liniment  for 
hones. 

Oil,  Sulphurated.  (OL  ShUpkuratum.)  (See 
Balsam  of  Sulphur.) 

Oil,  Toothache.  (Toothache  Drops,)  1.  Oils 
of  origanum  and  cloves,  of  eaoh  f  3iij ;  camphor 
3j ;  dissolve. — 2.  To  the  last  add  creosote  3j.— d. 
Tinctures  of  pellitory  of  Spain  and  oolchicnm,  of 
each  g ;  creosote  and  oil  of  cloves,  of  each  3j ; 
mix.  Biropped  on  a  piecie  of  lint  and  stufied  in  the 
tooth,  previously  wetted  with  the  drops  by  a  camel« 
hair  pencil. 

Oil,  Wedbl's.  (OL  Bexoardieum,)  Almond  ott 
f  ij ;  camphor  3ij  ;  eseence  of  beigamot  3sb  ;  alka 
net  root  to  color ;  mix. 

Oil,  Worm.  (OL  VernUfugum,)^!,  (Chabert) 
Rectified  oil  of  turpelitine  3iv ;  do.  animal  oil  3j ; 
mix.  To  be  followed  by  a  purgative. — ^2.  (For 
dogs,)  Turpentine  3  to  4  dr. ;  castor  oil  1  oz. ;  for 
1  dose. 

OiLi  Watchmaker's.  Prepared  by  placing  a 
clean  strip  of  lead  in  a  small  white  glass  IxSUe 
filled  with  olive  oil,  and  exposmg  it  to  the  snn's  rays 
at  a  window  for, some  time,  till  a  cnrdy  matter 
ceases  to  deposite,  and  the  oil  has  become  quite 
limpid  and  eoloriess.  Used  for  fine  work;  does 
not  get  thick  by  age.    (See  Oleuc.) 

OILS,  EMPYRKUMATIG.  Oily  fluids  ob- 
tained by  the  dry  distillation  of  various  animal  and 
vegetable  substances.  If  the  ingredients  an  of  a 
liquid  or  pasty  nature,  or  beoomA  so  when  heated, 
they  an  nsiiaUy  mixed  with  about  twice  their 
veig^  ^  "B^  ^  dhride  tliem»  and  thw  oxpow 
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them  more  cflfectually  to  the  action  bf  the  fire. 
They  are  purified  by  rectification,  either  alone  or 
along  with  water.  The  following  are  the  principal 
empyreumatic  oils : — 

Animal  Oil.  {Empyreumatic  animal  oiL  Dip- 
peVs  do.  OL  Animale,  Rectified  oH  of  harts- 
Mm.  O.  Dippeliu  O.  comu  cervi  Rectificatum.) 
Chiefly  obtained  as  a  secondary  product  In  the 
manufacture  of  boneblack;  fetid  black.  A  finer 
kind  is  made  by  slowly  distilling  oil  of  hartshorn 
and  collecting  only  the  first  portion  that  comes 
over ;  pale  and  thin ;  discolored  by  iigj^t.  Anti- 
spasmodic, anodyne,  and  diaphoretic.  Pose.,  10  to 
30  drops  in  water. 

Oil  of  Benjamin.  (OU  BenzoinL)  From  the 
residuum  of  the  {ntKsess  of  preparing  benzoic  acid. 
Used  to  make  mock  Russia  leather. , 

Birch  Oil.  (01.  Betul<B.)  Fl!om  birch-bark, 
by  heating  it  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  hole  in  the 
bottom  to  allow  the  .oil  to  flow  through  into  another 
jar  sunk  in  the  ground  and  luted  to  it  Thick, 
balsamtc,  odorous ;  chiefly  used  to  dress  Russia 
leather. 

Oil  of  BoNsa  (OL  Ossium.)  Black,  fetid ;  pro- 
cured from  the  makers  of  boneblack :  used  to  make 
lampblack. 

Oil  of  Box.  (OL  Buxi.)  From  bojcwood  with- 
out addition.     Resolvent. 

Oil  of  Bricks.  (OL  Laieritium.)  From  oliye 
oil  mixed  with  brickdust,  and  distilled ;  re«olvent, 
in  palsy  and  gout — Factitious  oil  of  Bricks.  Lin- 
seed oil  1  lb. ;  oil  of  turpentine  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  harts- 
horn, or  bones,  and  Barbadoes  tar,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
mix. 

Oil,  Coal.    (See  Naphtha.) 

Oil  of  Hartshorn.  (OL  Comu  CervL)  From 
harts'  horns,  by  distillation. 

Oil  op  Hemlock.  (Pyroconia,)  By  the  destlruc- 
tire  distillation  of  hemlock. 

Oil  of  Lbttucb.  (Empyreumatic.)  From  gar- 
den lettuce. 

Oil  of  Soot.  (OL  Fuliginis.)  From  wood  soot ; 
fetid.     Used  in  epilepsy. 

Oil  of  Tar.  (Jeran.  OL  Pini,  O.  Pint  Ru- 
brum.  O.  Tada.  O.  Picis  liqwida.)  From  tar ; 
reddisli ;  colorless  when  rectified ;  soon  gets  thick. 
Used  as  an  application  to  ringworm ;  contains  cre- 
osote. 

OILS,  FIXED.  Syn.  Fat  Oils.  Unctuous 
DO.  HuiLEs  GRASSES,  (Ft.)  Fettb  Oelb,  (Gcr.) 
Olea  exprbssa,  (Lot.)  Compounds  of  carbon, 
hydrogen,  and  oxygen,  (hydrocarbonSj)  obtained 
from  the  organic  kingdom,  and  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed by  their  insipidity,  unctuosity,  insolubility  in 
water,  and  being  lighter  than  that. fluid.  Olive  oil, 
obtained  from  the  yegetable,  and  spermaceti  oil, 
fi»m  the  animal  kingdom,  may  be  taken  as  types 
of  the  rest  The  fixed  oils  are  chiefly  found  in  the 
fruit  and  seedi  of  plants,  and  in  thin  membranous 
cells,  in  various  parts  of  the  bodies  of  animals. 
Some  of  these  oils  are  solid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; as  palm  oil,  cocoa-nut  oil,  &c. ;  but  the 
majority  are  fluid,  except  when  consideraMy  cool- 
ed) when  they  separate  into  two  portions  ;  the  one 
solid,  cousisting  mostly  of  stearine,  and  the  other 
liquid,  consisting  chiefly  of  oleine. .  Neariy  all  the 
fixed  oils,  when  ftvely  exposed  to  the  air,  absorb 
oxygen,  and  either  gradually  harden,  or  become 
nmeid     The  former  are  tanned  drying  oils,  and 


are  nsed  by  painters ;  the  latter  are  used  in  cook* 
ery,  for  machinery,  lamps,  &c  The  whole  «f 
these  oils  sufier  decomposition  at  high  temperatmeii 
yielding  various  hydrocarbons;  when  soddeniy 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  they  yield  a  gaseous  product, 
(oU  gas,)  which  is  used  for  illuminaliotu  It  is  on 
this  property  that  candles  and  lamps  famish  tbdr 
light  The  tallow  or  oil  is  first  converted  into  gas 
in  the  pores  of  the  wick,  an^  this  gas,  iixunedateiy 
on  its  formation,  enters  into  combustion,  with  tks 
production  of  heat  and  liglit.  With  caostic  al- 
kalis and  water  the  fixed  oils  form  soap.  When 
some  of  thete  oils  are  absorbed  .by  porous  boiSe^ 
and  thus  expose  a  vastly  increa^d  surface  to  fhs 
air,  they  absorb  oxygen  With  such  rsLpidHy  as  to 
generate  a  considerable  degree  of  heatt  Psftt, 
tow,  cotton,  wool,  straw,  diavings,  &c^  sligihlly 
imbued  with  oil,  and  left  in  a  heap,  fireely  exposed 
to  the  air  or  sun,  will  often  spontaneoudy  inflame. 
In  this  way  many  extensive  fires  have  arisen.  The 
above  is  especially  the  case  with  Unseed,  x£p^,  ani 
olive  <h1b.  The  former  made  into  a  paste  with  insa- 
ganese,  rapidly  becomes  hot,  and  ultimately  takes 
fire. 

Purification.  Several  fat  oils,  espeeially  when 
recently  expressed,  are  purified  by  viok.'7t  agitatiao 
with  1  to  2g  of  concentrated  sulphnric  acid,  wface 
they  assume  a  greenish  color,  and  after  about  a 
fortnight,  deposite  a  coloring  matter  and  become 
paler,  and  burn  with  greater  brilliancy*  partiea- 
lariy  if  well  washed  with  steam  or  hot  water,  and 
clarified  by  repose  or  filtration. — Another  method 
is  to  mix  the  acid  with  hot  water,  and  to  blow 
steam  through  the  mixture  for  some  time.  Tbe 
above  are  generally  employed  for  the  giatzDoos 
yegetaUe  oils. — Whale,  seal,  or  other  fish  oti,  is 
best  purified  by  violent  agitation  with  hot  water  or 
steam,  by  placing  it  m  a  deep  vessel,  and  blowing 
steam  into  it  at  the  bottom  for  some  time. — AnsHher 
method  is  to  agitate  it  with  a  hot  infusion  of  oak 
bark  to  remove  the  albumen  and  gelatin,  next  with 
steam  and  hot  water,  and  then  to  filter  it  thnufh 
animal  charcoal. — Davidson  treats  whale  oil,  mt 
with  a  solution  of  tan,  next  with  water  and  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  then  With  dilute  sulphuric  add 
and  warm  water. — A  very  good  method  is  to  agi- 
tate the  oil  with  a  solution  of  blue  vitriol  and  afta- 
mon  salt,  and  then  to  filter  it  through  charcoal — 
Olive,  ahnond,  castor,  rape,  nut,  linseed,  and  some 
other  oils,  are  readily  bleached  by  exposure  to  tbs 
sun's  rays  in  glass  bottles,  or  by  heating  them  in  a 
wood  or  tin  vessel  along  with  filtering  powder,  1 
to  3  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  (see  Powdkks,)  a^ritating  ftr 
some  time,  and  then  filtering  them.  Animal  char- 
coal is  also  nsed  in  the  same  way.  7^  first 
method  is  commonly  employed  by  the  dmggnls 
and  colormen  to  wlnten  their  castor  and  linseed 
oils;  and  the  second,  by  the  perfumers  for  the 
preparation  of  their  White  Almond  and  OLm 
Oiu,  (OL  amygdalet  album.  OL  olivee  edbuML) 
14  to  31  days'  exposure  to  the  sun  in  fine  weather, 
is  usually  suflicient  for  castor  oil,  when  placed  in  S 
to  4  quart  pale  green  glass  bottles,  and  covered  by 
gallipots  invertMi  over  them.  The  oil  should  be 
filtered  before  exposing  it  to  the  light,  as,  if  only 
slightly  opaqiie,  it  does  not  bleach  well.  Almond 
and  olive  oils  are  apt  to  acquire  a  slight  snlphurooi 
smell  when  treated  as  above;  but  Hub  may  bt 
readily  rAnoved  by  filtration  through  a  little  I 
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liarcoa],  or  by  washing  it  with  waim  water.  Not 
nly  the  above,  but  all  other  oils,  may  be  rendered 
lerfectly  colorless  by  the  •  use  of  a  little  chromic 
«id,  or  by  a  mizture  of  a  solution^ of  bichromate 
if  potash  and  sufficient  sulphuric,  muriatic,  or  ni- 
lie  acid,  to  seize  on  all  the  alkalis — Mr.  Watt's 
nethod  for  purifying  fats  and  qils  answers  admira- 
ily  for  those  mtended  for  illumination.  He  em- 
doys  a  mixture  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  with  a  lit- 
le  nitric  acid  and  bichromate^of  potash,  and  some 
oalic  acid,  which  are  added  to  the  oil  or  fat' 
D  the  steaming  tub ;  and  after  thorough-  admix- 
ure,  by  blowing  steam  through  the  mass,  1  lb.  of 
tnng  nitric  acid  mixed  with  1  quart  of  water,  is 
idded  for  every  ton  of  fat,  and  the  boilmg  contin-. 
led  for  half  aii  hour ;  when  a  small  quantity  of 
laphtha  or  spirits  of  turpentine  is  raiied  in,  and 
he  whole  is  finally  well  washed  with  water^ — 
Zancid  oil  is  easily  purified  by  boiling  it  foe  15 
ninutes  with  a  little  water  and  calcmed  magnesia, 
r  by  filtering  it  through  charcoal. 

Purity.  The  purity  of  the  fixed  oils  is  best  as- 
wrtained  from  the  sp.  gr.,  and  by  the  odor  and 
atfe.  If  pure  olive  oil  be  shaken  in  a  vial  only 
lalf  filled,  the  **  bead"  or  bubbles,  rapidly  disap- 
Mar ;  bat  if  adulterated  with  poppy  or  other  oil, 
hey  continue  longer  before  they  burst — Olive  oil 
t  flJao  completely  solidified  when  ^  cooled  by  ice ; 
nt  poppy  oil  remains  partly  liquid,  even  when  it 
bmis  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  mass* — One  part 
i  nitrate  of  mercury  (prepared  by  dissolving  12 
isrts  of  mercury  in  15  parts  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr. 
1'36)  mixed  with  12  parts  of  pure  olive  oil,  and 
veil  agitated  for  some  time,  will  form' a  solid  mass 
n  24houn,  or  less;  and  the  degree  of  hardness 
Jnis  assumed  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the 
writy  of  the  oil^— When  olive  oil  is  ^*  carefully 
nixed  with  one-twelfth  part  of  its  volume  of  a  so- 
Qtion  of  Jiv  of  mercury  in  f  fviij,  3yj  of  nitric  acid 
y.  gr.  1*500,  it  becomes  in  3  o^  4  hours  like  a  firm 
'at,  without  any  separation  of  liquid  oil"  (P.  £.) 
-Almond  oU  is  frequently  adulterated  .with  poppy 
V  nat  oil,  when  its  density  is  increased ;  or  by  rape 
d,  when  its  density  is  lessened. — Pure  castor  oil 
t  wMly  jwluble  in  strong  alcohoL 

Prep.  The  fixed  oils*  except  where,  otherwise 
iirccted,  are  obtained  from  the  bruised  or  ground 
niit  or  seed,  by  means  of  powerful  pressure,  in 
■crew  or  hydraulic  presses,  and  are  either  allowed 
o  clarify  themselves  by  subsidence,  or  are  filtered, 
nie  following  are  the  principal  jixe^-oiit  met  with 
n  ooDunerce,  or  which  are  objects  of  interest  or 
itility:— 

Oil  of  Almonos.  (Oleum  Amygdala,  P.  L. 
X  Amygdalarum,  F.  D.)  By  expression  from 
ather  bitter  or  sweet  almonds,  usually  the  for- 
oer;  sp.  gr.  0-916  to  0'9ia  Prod.  45}.  De- 
nolcent;  emollient. 

On.  OF  Bats.  (OL  LaurtTium.  O.  Lauri.) — 1. 
h  txprcsMvm  from  bay  berries  ;  fluid,  insipid. — % 
Boiled  Oil  of  Bays.  Butter  of  do.  Ol  Lauri 
^obilio.  Do.  do.  Verum.)  From  bay  berries  by 
oiling ;  green,  buttery  ;  from  Italy. 

Oo,  Beech.  {01.  fagi.)  From  the  nnts  of 
Bgos  silvatica-}  sp.  gr.  0^235 ;  clear,  keeps  well ; 
■Bed  for  salads. 

Oil  of  Belladonna  Sbbdsi    Bland ;  nsed  for 
in  Swabia  and  Wnrtemberg. 
a.  OF  Bkn.    'Oil  of  Behen.)    From  tfa«  niits 
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of  Moringa  aptera ;  scentless,  coloriess ; .  keeps 
long  without  growing  rank.  By  standing,  it  sepa- 
rates into  two  parts,  one  of  which  freezes  with  dif* 
ficulty.   The  latter  is  used  in  perfumery. 

Boiled  Oil.  {Drying  Oil.  OL  Desiccativum,) 
— 1.  Nut  or  linseed  oil  1  gallon  ;  litharge  12  oz. ; 
sugar  of  lead  and  white  vitriol,  of  each  1  oz. ;  sim- 
mer and  skim  until  a  pellicle  forms,  cool,  and  when 
settled  decant  the  clear< — 2.  Oil  1  gallon ;  litharge 
12  to  16  oz. ;  as  last — 3.  Old  nut  or  linseed  oil  1 
pint ;  litharge  3  oz. ;  mix,  agitate  occasionally  for 
10^  days,  then  decant  the  clears— 4.  Nut  oil  and 
water,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  white  vitriol  2  oz. ;  boil  to 
dryness^ — 5.  Mix  oil  with  powdered  snow  or  ice, 
and  keep  it  for  2  months  without  thawing.  Used 
for  paints  when  wanted  to  dry  quickly. 

Oil,  CastoiU  {OL  CastoreL  O.  Ricini,  P.  L. 
£.  D.)  The  best  {cold  drawn)  is  prepared  by 
pressing  the  shelled  and  crushed  fruit  (seeds)  in 
hemp  bags,  in  a  hydraulic  press,  and  heating  the 
oil  thus  obtained  with  water  in  well-tinned  vessehi 
till  the  water  boils,  and  the  albumen  and  gum 
separate  as  a  scum,  which  is  removed,  the  oil  fil- 
tered through  flannel,  and  put  into  canisters.  The 
commoner  kinds  are  prepared  by  gently  heating 
the  shelled  seeds,  and  preenng  them  while  hot 
Another  method  is  to  put  them  into  bags,  and  to 
boil  them  in  water,  when  the  floating  oil  is  skimmed 
ofi:  Sp.  gr.  0-9611  to  0-969.  Prod.  25  to  SC^. 
Chiefly  uwd  as  a  purgative.  Tlie  best  is  unported 
from  the  East  Indies  in  square  tin  canisters.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  rape  oil ;  btit  this  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  dissolving  in  strong  alcohol, 
and  also  by  its  less  dennty.  Puro  castor  oil  is 
soluble  in  an  equal  weight  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*820. 

Oil,  Coo's  Liver.  {OL  Aselli.  O.  Jecorio 
AoellL  O.  Morrhua.  Huile  de  Morue.)  Drains 
from  the  livers  of  codfish,  when  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  beginning  to  putrofy.  Imported  from 
Newfoundland/  Mr.  Donovan  recommends  the 
fresh  livers  to  be  heated  to  192^,  and  then  pressed, 
and  the  oil  separated  from  the  water,  and  filtered. 
Brownish  yellow:  Dooe.  1  or  2  tablespo9nfuls  2 
or  3  tinies  a  day,  in  gout,  rheumatism,  scrofula, 
&c.  It  contams  a  small  quantity  of  iodine  and 
bromine. 

Oil  of  Colza,  from  the  Seeds  of  brassica  cam- 
pestris  oleifera.  Sp.  gr.  0*9136.  Prod.  39) ;  boms 
well  in  lamps. 

Oil,  Croton.  {Ol  CroUmis,  P.  E.  O.Tiglii, 
P.  L.)  From  the  shelled  seed  of  croton  tiglium» 
(Molqcca  grains ;)  chiefly  imported  from  the  East 
Indies.  Yellow  or  brownish ;  strongly  cathartic 
Dose.  1  drop. 

Oil,  Cucdmbbv.  From  the  seeds  of  eucurbita 
pepo  and  melapepo,  sp.  gr.  0-9231 ;  used  m  lamps. 

Oil,  Garden  Spurge.  {OL  Latkyris.)  From 
the  seeds  of  euphorbia  iathyris ;  cathartic.    Dosi. 

4  to  8  drops.    Prod.  42§.    Croton  oil,  mixed  with 

5  or  6  times  its  weight  of  nut  oil,  is  usually  sold 
for  it. 

OiL,GiNOiUK.  {BennoOiL  OL  SesamL)  From 
the  seeds  of  sesamum  orientate ;  used  in  salads,  and 
in  painting. 

Oil,  Hemp.  {OL  Cannabis.)  From  hemp  Beed« 
^cannabis  sativa.)  Mawkish^  used  for  frying, 
mixing  paints,  making  soapr  ^lc.    Sp.  gr.  0*9276. 

Oil,  Lard.  {OL  Adipis.)  By  separating  tba 
oleino  from  the  steaxna  of  Uod  by  BMansof  hoi 
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alcohol.  Largely  made  in  America,  where  aleo> 
hoi  is  cheap. 

Oil,  Linbbed.  {OL  Lini,  P.  L.  E.  D.)— 1.  (Cold- 
drawn  Linseed  Oil.  OL  Lint  sine  igne.)  From 
the  seeda  of  linum  usitatiwum  et  perenne,  braised 
or  crushed,  and  then  ground  and  preesed  without 
heat.  Pale,  insipid,  viscous ;  sp.  gr.  0'9347  ;  does 
not  keep  so  well  as  the  next  Prod.  18  to  20g. — 
S.  As  last,  but  at  a  steam  heat  of  200°  T.  Am- 
ber^oloied.  Prod.  22  to  27}.  Bolji  are  drying 
and  cathartic  Used  for  painting,  in  yamishes,  Slc 

Oil  of  Mace,  exprssseb.  {Myristica  AdepSf 
P.  £.  OL  MyristiciB  Expressttnt,  P.  L.)  From 
nutmegs  beaten  to  a  paste,  exposed  to  the  steam  of 
water,  and  pressed  between  heated  plates.  Orange- 
colored,  fragrant,  spicy ;  buttery  or  solid.  Prod. 
18  to  20}.  When  the  last  has  grown  discolored 
and  hard  by  age, it  iscalled Banaa  soap,  (oLmacis 
in  massis.) 

Oil,  Mustard.  {OL  Sinapis.)  From  the  hulls 
of  black  mustard  seed ;  viscid,  stimulant  Used  in 
rheumatism.  The  oik  from  sinapis  dichotoma, 
ramosa,  linensis,  glauca,  and  tori,  are  sweet,  and 
used  for  tlie  table  ;  sp.  gr.  0*9160.  Prod.  Black 
mustard  18|, — white  or  yellow  do.  36}. 

Oil  or  Myrtle.  (Myrteum.)  fVom  the  berries. 
Botyraceotts,  odorous. 

Oil,  Nettle-tree.  From  the  seeds  of  celtis 
Anstralis,    Used  in  lamps. 

OiL,NicKAR.  From  guilandina  bonducella.  Irri- 
tant ;  used  Ln  convulsions  and  palsy. 

Oil,  Nut.-  {OL  Nucis.)  From  hatel  nuts, 
(conglus  avellana.)  Pale,  drying ;  superior  to 
linseed  oil ;  sold  for  oils  of  ben  and  almonds ;  sp. 
gr.  0-9260. 

Oil,Olivb.  {Sweet  Oa.  Salad  OiL  OLOliv<B. 
OL  Oli»arum.) — 1.  From  olives  by  cold  pressure, 
{virgin  oti.)---2.  lYitb  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
— ^.  By  boiling  the  residuum  or  maro  in  water* 
—4k  By  allowinflr  the  bruised  fruit  to  ierment  be- 
fine  pressing.  1  he  former  are  used  for  salads,  but 
the  last  two  for  lamps,  makin?  soap,  6lc* — Prov- 
ence Oil  (ol.  Provinciale)  is  the  most  esteemed ; 
Florence  and  Lueea  Oils  9X%  also  of  very  fine 
quality ;  Genoa  Oil  comes  next,  and  then  baUi- 
poli  Oil,  which  forms  the  mass  of  what  is  used  in 
£ng1and  ;  Sicily  Oil  is  inferior,  and  Spanish  Oil 
the  worst  imported ;  sp.  gr.  0.9176.  Prod.  32}. 
Sweet  Qil  dropfings  are  the  foots  or  depositee, 
and  the  drippings ;  it  is  used  for  soap  and  ma- 
chinery.   (See  Oils,  Fixed.) 

Oil,  Palm.  (OL  Palmm.  Palm  Butter.)  Sp. 
gr.  0*968.  Orange  or  red ;  butyraceons ;  smells 
of  violets ;  unchanged  by  alkalis ;  bleached  by  the 
solar  rays,  age,  exposure,  sulphuric  acid,  chlorine, 
and  chromic  acid  Demulcent ;  used  to  make 
soap,  candles,  and  ointments ;  for  the  latter  chiefly 
because  of  its  fine  color. 

Oil  of  Pine  Nvtb.  {OL  Nusis  Pint.)  From 
stone-pine  kernels,  (pmus  pine£ ;)  faiferior.    Prod. 

Oil,  Pistaohia  Nut.    Sweet ;  used  ibr  salads. 

Oil  or  Plum  Stones.  From  prnxras  domesti- 
•us ;  q>.  gr.  0*9127.  Burned  in  lamps  in  Wurtem- 
borg. 

Oil,  Povrr.  {Oliete.  OL  Papateris.)  F^rom  the 
■eeds  of  papayersonmifennn;sp.er.  0*9943.  Used 
for  salads,  fai  painUnff ,  and  for  mining  mm^  ;  dries 
MidkMFEWvU;  sold  ftr  aliiMiui oil 


Oil,  Rape.    {OL  Rap<e.)    From 
and  campestris ;  sp.  gr.  0^128  to  (hSldC.     Dries 
slowly,  makes  soft  soaps,  good  ointments,  but  Bad 
plasters  ;  smokes  in  burnings — Summer  Rapeaetd 
Oil,  from  brassica  precox  ;  i^  gr.  0^J39. 

Oil,  Pale  Rate.  {Refined  nape  OiL)  FroB 
common  rape  oil,  by  violent  agitation  with  2^  si 
oil  of  vitriol,  and  4  or  5}  of  water,  and  after  8  or 
10  days'  repose,  decanting,  the  oil,  and  filtering 
through  flannel  or  felt  Used  for  lamps  and  biack- 
ing. 

Oil,  Seal.    {OL  PhocdR.)    Used  in  lampa. 

Oil,  ^pbrmacetl  {OL  Cetaceu)  From  ffae 
head  matter  of  the  fish ;  smells  littie,  and  buns 
well ;  other  pale  fish  oils,  filtered  thioag-h  char- 
coal, are  commonly  mixed  with  it,  or  sold  fat  it. 

Oil,  Walnut.  {OL  Nucis  JuglandU.)  Fraa 
Juglans  regis ;  soon  gets  rank.  Uaed  to  make 
plasters  and  paints ;  dries  well ;  sp.  gr.  0*9960. 
Prod.  50} ;  when  cold  drawn,  it  is  eaten  with 
salads. 

Oil,  Whale.  (Train  OiL  OL  CeUceuau) 
From  several  varieties  of  the  fish ;  coarse,  sAink- 
ing ;  sp.  gr.  0*9231.  Used  for  machines,  in  lamps^ 
&«.    The  southern  whale  oil  is  the  best 

Oil  of  Wine  Stones.  From  the  seeds  of  grapes ; 
sp.  gr.  0*9202  ;  bland,  emollient,  pale  yellow.  Prod. 
10  to  11^. 

Oil  of  Yelk  of  Egosl    {OL  Oct.)    From  jdka 
of  eggs,  boiled  or  fried  hard,  and  then  pressed ;  or 
broken  up,  digested  in  hot  alcohol,  the  tinctaie  fi- 
tered,  and  the  spirit  distilled  oS.    Cooomonly 
to  "  kill"  quicksilver  on  the  Continent. 

OILS.  {By  infusion.)  Syn.  Olka 
Ol.  cocta.  These  aro  generally  prqiared  bj 
either  digesting  or  gently  boiling  the  ingiedieotB  in 
3  or  4  times  their  weight  of  (dive  od  till  they 
become  dry  and  crisp,  when  they  are  either  pceas- 
ed  or  drained  dry,  and  the  oil  either  filtered  or  al- 
lowed to  clarify  by  subsidence.  The  foBowing 
aro  the  principal  oils  that  aro  prepared  by  u» 
fusion  : — 

Oil  op  Belladonna.  {OL  Belladonna  P. 
Cod.)     Fresh,  leaves  1  lb. ;  olive  oU  lb.  ij. 

Oil  of  Chamomile.  {OL  Antkemidis,  P.  Cod.) 
Leaves  and  flowers  1  lb. ;  olive  oil  3  lbs. ;  as  last 

Oil  of  Canthabidb&  {OL  cum  dmthmridAMS, 
P.  Cod.)  Powdered  flies  Jiv ;  olive  oil  Jzxxg ; 
digest  6  hours  in  a  water-bath,  and  stiaiB  with 
pressure.    Stimulant 

Oil  or  Earthworms;  {OL  Lumhrieonon.) 
From  earthworms. 

Oil,  Green.  {Green  Elder  OiL  OL  Viride. 
O.  Sambuei  viride.) — 1.  Green  elder  leaves  1  lb. ; 
olive  oil  1  quart ;  boil  till  the  leaves  are  criip, 
press  out  the  oil,  and  again  heat  it  tiH  it  tons 

freen. — ^2.  As  last,  but  by  maceration  nnder 
12°.— 3.  Elder  leaves  1  cwt ;  Imseed  oil  3  cwt 
The  last  is  the  foftn  unially  employed  on  the  ^ 
large  scale.  It  is  generaUy  colored  with  yenfigrie 
i  lb.  to  the  cwt,  iae  last  thing  before  pattii^  it 
into  casks ;  as,  without  great  skill  and  the  fnfl 
quantity  of  leaves,  a  very  deep  green  color  can- 
not be  obtained.  The  oil  is  got  from  the  leaves 
by  allowing  them  to  drain  in  the  pan  or  boiler, 
(with  a  cock  at  the  bottom,)  and  well  healedL 
Emollient ;  used  as  a  liniment 

Oil  of  Hemlook.  {OL  Conii,  P.  Cod.)  Asfll 
Of  beJladomna. 
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(OL  Hyoacyami,  P.  Cod.)    largely  employed  as  vehicles  for  colors,  and  fai 

the  roanufactare  of  varnishes.  The  dose  of  the 
aromatic  and  carminative  oils,  is  from  1  to  10 
drops,  on  sugar. 


Oil  or  Henbanb. 
{b  oil  of  belladonna. 

Oil  of  Mucilages.     {Ol.  Mucilaginwn.) — ^1. 
P.  L.  1746.)     Manhm'&llow  root  lb.  ss ;  linseed 


ind  fenugreek  seed,  of  each  ^iij  ;  water  1  quart ;       P.urity,   The  essential  oils  of  commerce  are 

often  adulterated  with  fat  oils,  resins,  spermaceti, 
balsam  of  copaiba,  alcohol,  or  cheaper  essential 
oils.    Any  of  these,  €i;ccept  the  last  two,  may  be 
,  detected  by  placing  a  drop  of  the  suspected  oil  on 
a  piece  of  paper,  and  exposing  it  to  beat.     If 
puire,  the  oil  will  be  entirely  evaporated ;  but  if 
adulterated,  a  greasy  or  translucent  stain  will  be 
lefl-on  the  paper.  ■  These  substances  will  also  re- 
main undissolved  when  the  oil  is  agitated  with 
thrice  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine.     The 
presence  of  alcohol  may  be  detected  by  agitating 
the  oil  with  a  few  small  pieces  of  dry  chloride  of 
calcium,  which  will  remain  unaltered  in  a  pure 
essential  oil,  but  will  mix  with  one  containing 
alcohol,  and  separating  the  latter,  dissolve  in  it, 
forming  a  liquid  stratum  at  the  bottom  of   the 
vessel.    When  only  a  very  little  alcohol  is  present, 
the   pieces  change  at  least  their    form.      (Bor- 
sarelli.)     Another  test  is  the  milkiness  occasioned 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  water,  as  well  as  the 
loss  of  volume  of  the  oil  when  it  separates.     This 
species  of  adulteration  is  very  common,  especially 
in  cold  weather,  when  it  is  a  general  practice  of 
the  druggists  to  add  spirit  to  their  oils  to  render 
them  transparent    Oil  of  Cassia  is  very  commonly 
treated  in  this  way.    The  admixture  of  an  in- 
ferior essential  oil,  with  one  more  costly,  may  be 
best   detected  by  pouring  a  drop  or  two  on  a 
piece  of  porous  paper  or  cloth,  and  shaking  it  in 
the  air,  when,  if  occasionally  smelled  to,  the  dif-  ' 
ference  of  the  odor  at  the  beginning  and  the  end, 
will  show^the   adulteration,  especially   if   it  be 
turpentine.    The  latter  may  also  be  detected  by 
agitatbg  the  .  oil  with  spirit  of  wine  as  above, 
when  it  will  remain  undissolved.     The  purity  of 
essential    oils   may  likewise   he   determined  by 
taking  their  sp.  gr. ;  or,  ttill  more  accurately,  by 
tneasuring  their  index  of  refraction,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Wollaston.    The  adulteration  of  a  heavy 
oil  with  a  light  one,  or  the  reverse,  may  be  de> 
tected  by  agitating  the  suspected  oil  with  water,, 
when  the  one  will  sink,  and  the  other  float. 

Prep.  The  volatile  oils  an  generally  obtaine<f. 
by  distilling  the  articles  along  with  an  equal' 
weight  of  water ;  but  some  substances  that  give 
out  their  oU  with  difficulty,  are  first  soaked  jbr  24 
hours  in  twice  their  weight  of  water,  to  each 
gallon  of  which  1  lb.  of  common  salt  has  been 
added,  by  which  its  boiling  point  is  raised,  and 
consequently  the  oil  comes  over  more  easily.  In 
such  cases  a  quick  fire  is  used,  and  when  one 
half  the  water  has  come  over,  it  ifl  returned  into 
the  still,  and  this  cohobation  is  repeated  until  the 
distilled  water  ceases  to  come  over  mixed  with 
oil.  The  heat  of  steam  or  a  salt  water-bath 
should  be  preferebiy  employed ;  bnt  if  a  naked 
fim  be  used,  the  still  should  be  deep  and  narrow, 
by  which  means  the  bottom  will  be  more  per- 
fectly covered  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
empyreuma  prevented.  When  the  distilled  water 
is  to  be  repeatedly  cohobated  en  the  ingredients, 
a  very  convenient  plan  is  to  so  arrange  the  ap* 
petatus  that,  after  the  water  has  separated  fKta 
the  oil,  it  ehall  flow  btck  agpda  into  the  still,  bff, 


loil  1  hour,  add  olive  oil  2  quarts,  and  boil  till  the 
rater  is  consumed^ — 2.  Fenugreek  seeds  8  oz. ; 
inseed  oil  1  quart;  infuse  a  week,  and  strain. 
SSmoUient 

Oa  or  Oricif.  {01.  Opiatum.)  Olhre  oil  Jvj ; 
ipiam  3j ;  digest  at  a  moderate  heat  for  2  hours. 

Oil  of  Roses.  (02.  Rob^.  OL  Roeaceum.) 
lose  petals,  beat  to  a  pulp,  4  or  5  oz. ;  olive  oil  1 
nut;  macerate  in  the  sun  or  a  warm  place,  in  a 
severed  vessel  for  a  week,  and  press  out  the  oil : 
epeat  the  process  with  fresh  roses  till  the  oil 
mells  sufficiently  strong,  then  filter.  For  the 
lair. 

Oil  of  St.  Joiin*s  Wort.  (OL  HypericL  BaU. 
b.)  Flowers  4  oz. ;  sweet  oil  2  Ibsi ;  infuse  till 
rell  colored.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rape 
ind  gieen  oils  is  usually  sold  for  it. 

Oil  of  Rue.  (OZ.  Rut<B^  F.  God.)  From  Ihe 
eaves,  as  oil  of  chamomile. 

Oil  of  Scorpions.  {OL  Seorpionum.)  Live 
coipions  30  in  No. ;  almond  oil  2  lbs. ;  expose  to 
be  sun  or  warmth  for  40  days,  and  stram.  Cen- 
ipedes  are  usually  substituted  for  scorpions.  EmoU 
ieot,  diaphoretic,  and  stimulant 

Oil  of  Stramonium.  {OL  Stramonii,  P.  Cod.) 
U  oil  of  belladonna. 

Oil  of  Tobacco.  {OL  Tabaei,  P.  Cod.)  As 
he  last 

Oil  of  White  Lulibb.  (OL  Liliarum,  P.  Cod.) 
U  oil  of  chamomiles.  Emollient.  OUve  imI  is 
Kually  sold  for  it 

OILS,  VOLATILE.    Syn,    Essential  Oils. 

ihsTlLLED  DO.  OlEA  DiSTILLATA.  OlEA  VOLA- 
TILE, {Lat)  HuiLBs  volatiles,  (Fr.)  FlAch- 
IGE ;  Aetueriscue  oele,  {Ger.)  Volatile  oils 
ire  chiefly  obtained  from  the  flowers,  leaves,  fmit, 
eeds,  bark,  and  roots  of  plants,  by  distilling  them 
rith  water.  They  are  usually  more  limpid  and 
ess  unctuous  than  the  fixed  oib ;  but  some  of 
hem  are  butyraceous  or  crystalline.  The  ma- 
ority,  when  perfectly  pure,  are  coloriess,  though 
lefore  rectification  nearly  the  whole  of  them  have 
i  pale  yellow  tint,  and  some  of  them  are  brown, 
due,  or  green.  Their  density  fluctuates  a  little 
01  either  side  of  water,  and  they  are  sparingly 
dnble  in  that  fluid,  forming  perfumed  or  medica- 
ed  waters.  The  lightest  oil  is  that  of  citrons, 
sp.  gr.  0-847,)  and  the  heaviest  that  of  saasafras, 
sp.  gr.  1*096.)  They  possess  various  degrees  of 
olatiiity,  and  evolve  the  odor  of  the  plants  from 
rhich  they  are  distilled.  By  ezpoenre  to  the  air 
hey  rapidly  absorb  oxygen,  and  become  partially 
onverted  into  resin.  This  is  the  canse  of  the 
leposite  that  usually  forms  in  them,  especially  in 
be  expressed  oil  of  orange  when  kept  in  an  ill* 
oiked  vessel.  The  essential  oils  are  often  called 
uences,  and  the  same  term  is  commonly  a|^lied 
9  their  oAcoholic  solutions.  (See  EascNOBS.) 
•ome  volatile  oils,  as  those  of  turpentine,  lemons, 
nd  copaiba,  are  compounds  of  hydrogen  and  ear* 
on  only,  (hydrocarbons ;)  bnt  the  majority  oon- 
lin  oxygen  as  one  of  their  conetitiients.  They 
re  chiefly  used  by  perfumers  and  risetifieni,  and 
I  medicine :  «nd  some  of  the  chcaset  UndB  tie 
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wliich  much  time  and  trouble  will  be  saved.  The 
Beparation  of  the  oil  and  water  is  aTected  by  al- 
lowing the  mixed  liquids  to  drop  into  a  Florentine 
receiver,  (see  engr.,)  when  the  oU  is  the  lighter  of 
the  two,  by  which  means  the  latter  accumulates 
at  a,  and  the  water  flows  over  by  the  spout  6. 


The  same  receiver  may  be  employed  for  oils 
heavier  than  water,  by  reversing  the  arrange- 
ment ;  but  a  glass  separator  (see  engr.)  will  be 
found  noore  convenient  In  this  case  the .  oil 
accumulates  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
may  be  drawn  off  by  the  cock,  l^he  essential 
oils  of  lemons,  oranges,  and  some  other  fruits,  are 
chiefly  obtained  by  sabmitting  the  yellow  rind  to 


powerful  pressure ;  hit  in  this  way  they  are  not 
so  white,  nor  do  they  keep  so  well  as  when  dis- 
tilled. 

The  rectification  of  volatile  oils  is  performed 
without  water,  by  the  careful  application  of  a  heat 
iust  sufficient  to  make  them  flow  over  pretty  rap- 
idly, so  that  tliey  may  be  kept  heated  for  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  One-half,  or  at  most,  two- 
thirds  only,  is  drawn  off;  that  left  in  the  retort 
being  usually  mixed  with  raw  oil,  intend^.>l  to  be 
K>ld  in  that  state. 

The  following  are  the  principal  volatile  oils 
that  are  articles  of  commerce,  or  objects  of  in- 
terest:— 

Oil  op  Acoeds.  (Oleum  Aeori.  O.  Calami 
Aromatici.)  From  the  fresh  rhizomes  or  roots; 
yellow;  used  to  scent  snaffi,  ar<»natie  vinegar, 
&c.    Product,  i  to  i  of  1}. 

Oil  of  Amber.  (Oi.  Suceini.  P.  L.  &;  D.) 
From  coarse  pieces  of  amber  in  an  iron  retort, 
either  alone,  or  powdered  and  mixed  with  sand. 
The  oil  is  separated  from  the  succinic  acid  and 
fetid  liquor  that  passes  over,  and  rectified  by  a 
gentle  heat.  Prod,  20};  sp.  gr.  0-758  at  75^; 
pale  yellow ;  stimulant,  antispasmodic,  and  rube- 
facient Used  in  rheumatism.  hoopiBg-coiigh, 
&C.  Scrapings  of  copal  and  cammar  resin  are 
frequently  suUtituted  for  amber,  and  it  u  com- 
monly adulterated  with  mineral  naphtluu 


Oil  of  Aniseed.    (Ol  Anisi,  F.  L.  £.  4t  Dtj 

From  the  fruit,  (seeds;)  nearly  coloricfls; 
pure  it  congeals  at  50°,  and  does  not  melt 


below  63°;  sp.  gr.,  English,  0-9768— fore^ 
0-9903  ;  alcohol  of  0*84  dissolves  0-42  of  ito  wd^ 
Prod.  Less  than  2|.  Carminative,  iXiach  laed  is 
coughs,  colds,  &c  It  is  frequently 
with  oil  of  almonds,  when  spermaceti  or 
is  added  to  make  it  candy.  (See  above.)  1^ 
water  in  the  refrigerator  should  not  be  colder  tfaaa 
65°  F.  » 

Oil  of  Stax-anise.  (jOL  Badiani.  OL  Amisi 
stellati.)  From  the  capsules.  Used  to  adnllcnis 
the  last  Dose  of  both  the  above,  6  Is  15 
drops. 

Oil  of  Balil  {OL  MelissiB.)  From  the  beib; 
pale  yellow ;  odorous ;  sp  gr.  0-975.  9jrod.  j-^  of  If 
Oil  of  lemons  is  usually  sdld  for  it 

Oil  of  Bergamottk.  {Essence  of  BergamsUe. 
OL  Bergamii.  OL  Bergamotta^  By  expressisa 
from  the  yellow  rind  of  the  bergamotto  orangs. 
Pale  greenish  yellow ;  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  O-SSS. 
From  Italy.  It  may  be  obtained  purer  by  diHi- 
lation.     Used  as  a  perfugie. 

Oil  of  Bitter  Almonds.  {Essential  OU  sf 
Almonds.  OL  Amygdala  AmartBJ)  Fnn 
ground  bitter  almond  ci^Le,  from  which  the  oil  hss 
been  pressed  out,  soaked  for  24  houn  with  twies 
its  weight  of  water,  and  }  or  |  its  weight  of  s^ 
and  the  whole  distilled,  allowing  the  firat  half  «f 
the  water  that  comes  over  to  deposite  its  oil,  and 
then  run  back  into  the  still.  Or  by  exposing  tfae 
bruised  almond  cake  on  a  sieve  or  frame  over  the 
water  in  the  still,  when  the  steam  pttsses  thivagii 
it  and  carries  off  the  volatile  oil,  which  coodeoses 
along  with  the  water  in  the  refrigerator.  Pale 
golden  yellow;  colorless  when  rectified;  tastes 
powerfully  nutty ;  sp.  gr.  1*0B36 ;  mixed  with  gii 
of  vitriol,  it  strikes  a  fine  red  color.  Prod, 
than  i  oif  1|.  Poioonous.  Used  iositead  of  pi 
acid  in  some  diseases,  and  dissolved  in  i^iiiit,  by 
cooks,  confectioners,  and  perfumers,  to  impart  a 
nutty  taste  or  flavor.  Dose,  i  to  1  ^  dropoL  It  is 
4  times  as  strong  as  ordinary  prosnc  acid. 

Oil  OF  Ca JEPUT.  ( OL  Cajeputu  KyapooHs  siL) 
From  the  dried  leaves  of  the  melaleuca  leucadm. 
Usually  green,  but  white  when  pure;  odoroos; 
aromatic ;  sp.  gr.  0'925 ;  when  re<Aified,  two  sis 
come  over,---the  first  colorless,  sp.  gr.  0^697  ;  tfae 
second  green,  sp.  gr.  0*920.  Its  green  color  is  de- 
rived from  chloride  of  copper,  which  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  red  precipitate  occasioned  by  agita- 
ting the  oil  with  a  solutN>n  of  pmasiate  of  potash 
(Guibourt.)  Dou,  3  to  5  drops  on  sugar,  in  cfaea- 
matism  and  cholera.  A  spurious  kind  u  made  of 
oil  of  rosemary,  flavored  with  camphor,  and  tfas 
oils  of  peppermint  and  cardamoms,  and  cokmd 
with  verdigris.    From  the  East  Indies. 

Oil  of  Camphor.  {OL  Camphors  VoJoivie.) 
From  the  wood  of  the  oamphor  tree  of  Borneo  and 
Sumatra.    Colorless  when  rectified ;  sp.  gr.  0-91. 

Oil  of  Caraway.  {OL  Carui,  P.  L.  t.  D.) 
From  caraway  seeds.  Nearly  cblor^^ ;  aromat- 
ic; carmmative;  sp.gr.  0-950.  Pro^^.  F^ 
qnently  adulterated  with  oil  of  cumin. 

Oil  of  Cardamoms.  {OL  Cardamomi  &sewL) 
From  the  seed ;  sp.  gr.  0*943.  Prod.  5%.  CotortcM  • 
firaffrant;  carminative. 

Oil  of  Cabbu.    (ftl  Cassim,  P   £.)     f'nm 
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•aria  bads  or  htak ;  golden  yellow ;  aromatic ; 
doroiM ;  m.  gt.  1*071  to  1095.  Prod.  Buds,  less 
ban  1).  Nitric  acid  converts  it  into  a  cryBtalline 
nasB.  Frequently  sold  for  oil  of  cinnamon.  Chief- 
f  imported. 

Oil  op  Cediut.  (Esstnce  of  Cedra^  Do.  of 
?tdraL  Oglio  del  Cedro.  Ol  Citri  finum.  OL 
7edri,)  From  the  external  yellow  rind  of  citrons, 
jther  by  expression  or  distillation ;  preferably  the 
itter.  The  first  portion  of  oil  that  comes  over  is 
oloriesi;  the  latter  greenish.     100  citrons  yield 

OS.  of  white  and  ^  oz.  of  green  oil.  Very  fra- 
irant 

Oil  of  Chamomjlb.  {OL  Aathemidio,  P.  L.  E. 
).  CkanuemelL  Do,  do.  Romant.)  From  the  flow- 
is;  blue,  turning  yellow  and  brown  by  exposure  ; 
ragrant;  s^  gr.,  English,  from  the  flowers, 
h9083;  foreign,  0*9289.  Prod.  1  to  2(.  Stimu- 
ut  and  antispasmodic. 

Oil  op  Chbrrt-laurei.  (OL  Lnuro-ceran.) 
from  cherry-laurel  leaves.  Resembles  oil  of  bit- 
er alrooods.    PoUonouf. 

Oil  of  Cinnamon.  (OL  Cinnamonit  P.  L.  E. 
).)  From  the  bark  macerated  for  several  days 
B  salt  water.  Yellow  or  reddish ;  sp.  gr.  1*035. 
frod,  I{.  Very  aromatic.  It  is  chiefly  imported 
nm  Ceylon,  where  it  is  distilled  from  bark  that  is 
mfit  for  exportation.  The  dark  is  usually  rectified 
rhen  two  pale  oils  are  obtained ;  one  lighter,  and 
he  other  heavier  than  water;  but  lO^  is  lost  by 
he  pcDcesB.  '*  Odor  purely  cinnamic ;  nitric  acid 
Mnverts  it  into  a  nearly  nnifbrm  crystalline  mass." 
?•  E.) 

Oil  of  Citrons.  (Essence  of  Citrons.  OL 
jitri^  From  the  lees  of  citron  juice ;  or  frooTt  the 
rhole  peels,  either  by  distillation  or  expression, 
fbe  latter  does  not  keep  well.     Fragrant 

Oil  op  Cloves:  (Essence  d'miUttes.  OL  Ca^ 
jipkyUi,  P.  L.  &  £.  O.  Eugenia  Caryophyl- 
s/ie,  P.  D.  OL  Caryophyllorum.)  From  cloves 
rell  soaked  in  and  distilled  with  salf  water ;  the 
tistilled  water,  after  depositing  its  oil,  being  re- 
oraed  3  or  4  times  into  the  still  on  the  same 
doves.  Colorless  or  pale  yellowish ;  strongly 
dorouB  and  aromatic;  sp.  gr.  1*055  to  1*061. 
Prod.  16  to  23{.  A  heavy  oil,  sp.  gr.  1*079,  (Cto- 
ie  acid,  Eugenic  acid,  CaryophyUic  acid,)  comes 
Ter  fiist,  followed  by  a  light  oil,  sp.  gr.  0*918, 
fAste  hydrocarbon;)  by  rectification,  much  of 
he  light  oil  b  lost,  and  the  product  becomes 
Ien8ei>.  (1*361,  Bonastre.)  Oil  of  cloves  is  fre- 
joently  adulterated  with  inferior  essences,  espe- 
ially  those  of  pinks  and  clove-gillyflowers,  and 
Aen  with  castor  oil 

Oil  op  Copaiba.  (OL  Copaiba»)  Copaiba  ^  ; 
rater  Oiss;  distil,  returning  the  water  into  the 
till,  until  oil  ceases  to  come  over.  (P.  E.)  On  the 
uige  scale  the  oil  is  usually  obtained  by  distilling 
be  crude  oil  that  separates  during  the  manufac- 
im  of  the  specific  solution  of  copaiba.  Coloriess ; 
p>  gr.,  when  free  from  water,  0*878.  Prod.  50  to 
)^.  Dose.  10  to  20  drops,  on  sugar,  in  the  usual 
aies  where' 9opaiba  is  ordered. 

On.  OP  Coriander.  (OL  Coriandri.)  FVom  the 
Mds;  fragrant;  aromatic;  yellowish. 

Oil  opCdmui.  (OL  Cumini.  O.  Cymini.)  Fnm 
be  frsBh  fruit,  (seed  ;)  pale  yellQW  i  smells  of  the 
Mk    Prod.  9^to3f. 

Oil  op  Cvbem.    (OL  Cubeb^f  P.  E.)    Vnuk 


coarsely  ground  cubebs;  nearly  colorless;  hot; 
aromatic;  sp.  ^.  0*929.  Prod.  10  to  Uf.  Dose. 
10  to  20  drops  or  more,  where  the  use  of  cubebs  is 
indicated. 

Oil  of  Dill.  (OZ.  Anethi,  P.  E.)  From  the 
bruised  fruit  or  seed.  Pale  yellow ;  sp.  gr.  0*881 ; 
odorous;  carminative.    Prod.  4). 

Oil  op  Elder.  ((Uto  of  Elder  Flowers.  OL 
Sambudi  P.  L.)  From  elder  flowers;  buttery; 
odorous. 

Oil  op  Eroot.  (Ol  Ergota.)  Prepared  by 
evaporating  the  ethereal  tincture  at  a  very  gentle 
heat  Brownish  yellow;  lighter  than  water.  Dose. 
10  to  50  drops,  where  the  use  of  ergot  is  indi- 
cated. 

Oil  op  Fennel.  (OL  Fmniculi  vulgar e.)*  From 
the  fruit  or  seeds  of  the  common  or  wild  fennel. 
Pate  yellow  ;  sp.  gr.  0*997 ;  congeals  by  cold. 

Oil  op  Grape  Spirpt.  (Brandy  oil.)  Obtained 
after  the  ^rit  has  passed  over,  during  the  distilla- 
tion of  the  fermenteid  residuum  of  expressed  grapes. 
Odorous ;  acrid ;  soon  turns  yellow  in  the  air ;  6 
or  7  drops  will  spoil  a  hogshead  of  spirit 

Oil  of  Grain  Spirit.  Butyraceous.  (See  Fer- 
mentation.) 

Oil  op  Hops.  (OL  Lupuli.)  From  hops  by  dis- 
tillation ;  also  collected  during  the  brewing  of  beer. 
Odorous ;  acrid ;  narcotic  ;  soluble  in  water ;  sp. 
gr.  0*910 ;  chiefly  used  to  increase  the  flavor  of 
poor  hops. 

Oil  op  Hyssop.  (OL  HyssopL)  From  hyssop 
leaves.     Prod.  ^  to  i  of  1%. 

Oil  of  Jasmin.  (Ol.  Jasmini.)  By  placing  al- 
ternate layers  of  the  flowers  and  cotton  wadding, 
imbued  with  olive  oil,  in  any  suitable  vessel,  and 
renewing  the  flowers  till  the  fixed  oil  becomes 
strongly  odorous,  and  then  distilling  the  wadding 
along  with  water.  The  oils  of  violets,  tuberose, 
hyacinths,  ^c,  are  also  obtained  in  the  same  way. 
Used  in  perfumery. 

Oil  op  Juniper.  (Ol.  Juniperi,  P.  L.  E.  U.) 
From  either  the  wood,  tops,  or  berries ;  the  latter 
should  be  chosen /tt//y^oi0fi,  but  still  green,  and 
should  be  bruised.  Colorless,  or  nearly  so ;  sp.  gr. 
0*875  to  0*911.  Prod.  German  berries  I  to  1{. 
Diuretic.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of 
turpentine,  but  then  its  density  is  lessened. 

Oil,  Krumuolz.  (0£.7*efn/>Zinum.)  From  Hun- 
garian balsam.  Fragrant ;  golden  yellow ;  tastes 
oily  acidulous. 

Oil  op  Lavender.  (Essence  of  Lavender.  OL 
Lavandula,  P.  L.  E.  D.  O.  Lav.  Spica.)  From 
the  flpwers ;  pale  yellow ;  very  fragrant ;  sp.  gr. 
0^77  to  0*905  ;  the  lightest  is  the  best  Prod.  H 
to  2|.  English  oil  of  lavender  is  the  best ;  the 
foreign  oil  (O.  Lav.  latifola)  m  inferior.  When 
rectified  by  drawing  off  only  |,  its  sp.  gr.  is  0*877 ; 
very  fine. 

Oil  op  Lemons.  (Essence  of  Lemons.  OL 
Limonis,  P.  L^  E.)  Obtained  by  exposing  the 
yellow  rinds  ta  powerful  pressure  in  hair  bags.  It 
may  also  be  prepared  by  distillation.  Neariy  color- 
less ;  very  fragrant ;  sp.  gr.  0^78 ;  or  0*847  at  72^. 
Carminatrve  and  diaphoretic.  Chiefly  from  Italy. 
Oil  op  I^mon  Graml  From  Andropogoq 
Schsnanthus.  Very  frmgtant  The  grass  oil  of 
Nsmur  is  obtained  from  Andropogon  Calamus 
Aroroaitieos.    Both  an  wed  In  peifumery. 

On.  OF  LiMOM  TatMB.  (BuiU  da  Tain,    OL 
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SerpullL)    Very  odorous.    Used  to  iceiit  soaps. 
product,  i  to  I  of  Ig. 

Oil  op  Macs,  EasBNTiAi*  (Oi.  Macidis,  O. 
MacU  Stillatitium.)  Nearly  colorless ;  ttgfater 
than  water ;  very  odorous. 

Oil  op  Marjoram.  (O/.  MarjararuB.)  From 
sweet  maijoram ;  pale  yellow ;  odorous.  Prod. 
i  to  i  of  1  J. 

Oil  op  Mustard,  Volatilr.  {01  Sinapis  Es- 
sent.)  As  oil  of  bitter  almonds ;  nearly  colorless ; 
very  pungent  and  acrid;  sp.  gr.  at  68^,  1-0 15. 
Rubefacient ;  vesicant ;  in  palsy,  Slc.  The  dis- 
tilled water  is  a  good  cure  for  the  itch. 
-  Oil  op  Narcissus.  {Essence  of  Jonquil.  Ol. 
Narcissi.)     As  oil  of  jasmine.     Odorous. 

Oiuop  NuTMBO.  {01.  Myristic(B,  P.  L.  E.  O. 
Nucis  moschata.)  From  nutmegs.  Nearly  color- 
less ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  0*948 ;  by  agitation  with 
water  it  b  separated  into  2  oils;  one  lighter,  the 
other  heavier  than  water ;  the  last  is  butyraceous. 
Imported. 

Oil  op  Orange.  {Essence  of  Orange.  OL 
Aurantii.)  From  the  yelbw  rind  of  the  sweet 
orange,  {Citrus  Aurantium.) 

Oil  op  Orange  Flowers.  {OL  Neroli,  O.  Na^ 
ph4B.)  From  the  flowers  of  the  sweet  orange  tree. 
Very  fragrant  6  cwt.  only  yield  1  oz.  A  similar 
oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowexs  of  the  bigarade,  or 
bitter  orange. 

Oil  op  Bitter  Orange.  {Essence  of  Bitter  Or' 
ange.)  From  the  rind  of  the  bigarade  orange. 
Slightly  diffeni  from  the  oil  of  the  peel  of  the  sweet 
orange. 

Oil  op  Orris.  {Essence  of  Violets.  OL  Iridis.) 
From  Florentine  orris  root    Fragrant 

Oil  op  Pennvrotai*  {OL  Pulegiu  O.  Menthee 
Pulegii.  P.  L.  E.  O.)  From  the  herb:  pale  ;  car- 
minative ;  sp.  gr.  0-925  to  0*930.    Prod.  \  to  1(. 

Oil  op  Pepper.  {OL  Piperis.)  From  black 
pepper.  Colorless ;  odorous  ;  not  so  hot  as  pepper, 
sp.  gr.  0*9932. 

Oil  op  Peppermint.  {OL  Mentha  Piperita, 
P.  L.  E.  O.)  From  the  fresh  herb.  Nearly  color- 
less ;  odorous ;  canmnative ;  cooling ;  sp.  gr.  0*902 
to  0*907.  Prod,  f  to  li*|.  English  oil  of  pepper- 
mint is  the  best ;  and  that  t'stiUed  at  Mitcham, 
Surrey,  is  most  esteemed :  it  has  usually  a  very 
pale  greenish  color ;  foreign  oil  of  peppermint  is 
very  inferior.  It  is  improved  by  "  redrawing"  it 
The  oil  of  the  shops  is  usually  reduced  with  | 
spirit  of  wine. 

Oil  op  Pimento.  {Oil  of  Allspice.  OL  Pi- 
menta,  P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  bruised  allspice,  pale 
yellowish ;  has  a  mixed  odor  of  cloves  and  cassia ; 
sp.  gr.  1021.  Prod.  5  to  8g.  It  contains  2  oils ; 
cme  (light)  which  distils  over  first,  and  another  {Pi- 
mentic  Acid)  which  comes  over  afterwards. 

Oil  op  Potato  Spirit.  Obtained  by  continuing 
the  distillation  after  most  of  the  spirit  has  passed 
over.  Colorless ;  spw  gr.  0-823 ;  bums  well  (See 
Fermentation.) 

Oil  op  Rhodium.  {OL  Rhodii)  From  the  wood 
of  convolvulus  scoparius ;  fluid ;  yellow ;  fragrant 
Prod,  i  to  I  of  1( ;  chiefly  iwed  to  adulterate  otto  of 
nA«s ;  oil  ^  sandal  wood  is  frequently  sold  for  it ; 
from  the  Lievant 

Oil  op  Roses.  {OL  Rosm.)^!.  Fhun  the  flow- 
•n  of  the  musk  roM,  m  oU  of  clov«s.  Prod. 
^toiV^^S^    Oil  of  Mndal  WMd  »  ooouMily 


sold  for  it — 2.  {Otto  of  Roses.  Attar  sfdo.(M. 
Rosa,  P.  E.)  From  the  petab  of  rosm  ccntifiliR 
and  sempervirens,  by  saturating  the  water,  by  ro> 
turning  it  repeatedly  on  fresh  flowen,  and  tfaes 
exposing  it  to  a  low  temperature.  In  the  Eaet  it 
is  obtained  by  stratifying  gingilie  seeds  in  alteraate 
layers  with  rose  leaves,  for  some  days,  and  repeat- 
ing the  arrangement  with  fresh  roses  till  the  seedi 
are  saturated,  when  the  oil  is  expressed  and  dwullfd 
along  with  water.  In  the  neighboiliood  of  Mecca 
the  rose  leaves  are  macerated  in  salt  and  water 
for  2  or  3  days,  and  then  distilled,  the  water  being 
received  in  separate  receivers  at  difl[erent  p^uta  of 
the  process.  The  water  is  afterwards  exposed  in 
porous  earthenware  vessels,  tied  over  with  linen, 
in  trenches  dug  in  the  earth,  and  over  which  moat- 
ened  straw  is  thrown,  when  in  a  abort  time  the 
otto  separates  and  floats  on  the  surface.  Pure  otto 
congeals  below  80^,  and  melts  again  at  86^  F. ; 
sp.  gr.  at  90O,  0*832  to  water  1-0  at  GO''  F. ;  alco- 
hol at  0*806  dissolves  less  than  1(;  itnpotteL 
Otto  of  roses  is  frequently  adulterated  rith  the 
oils  of  rhodium  and  sandalwood,  both  :f  whidi 
render  its  taste  biting,  and  with  camphor  and 
spermaceti 

Oil  op  Rosemary.  {OL  Rorismarini,  P.  L.  E.IX 
O.  Anthos.)  From  rosemary  tops ;  cotoriess; 
sp.  gr.  0-897  to  0*910  ;  odorous.  Prod.  About  1|. 
It  iS' frequently  adulterated  with  oil  of  tnipentiBe» 
but  is  then  only  partially  soluble  in  alooboi. 

Oil  op  Rue.  {OL  Ruta,  P.  E.  D.)  Fran  the 
herb;  pale  yellow;  acrid;  bitter;  spi  gr.  <^91L 
Prod,  itolj. 

Oil  op  Sandal  Wood.  {OL  Santali  alii.).  4  Ihn. 
yield  1  oz. ;  sold  for  oil  of  rhodium  and  otto  of 
roses. 

Oil  op  Sassafras.  {OL  Sassafras  P.  D.)  From 
the  wood  of  the  lauras  sassafras,  aa  oil  of  olives  \ 
pale  yellow ;  hot ;  odorous ;  sp.  gr.  1-094  to  1-09CL 
Prod.  2  to  2^  { ;  nitric  acid  turns  it  orange  red, 
and  water  separates  it  into  a  light  and  heavy  oQ. 
Imported. 

Oil  OP  Savin.  {OL  Sahina,  P.  E.  D )  From  tbs 
fresh  tops  or  leaves ;  nearly  colorless ;  acrid  ;  qk 
gr.  0*915 ;  yields  much  oil ;  emmenagogue ;  mbe- 
facient 

Oil  of  Spearmint.  {Oil  of  Green-minL  OL 
Mentha  Vulgaris.  O.  Mentha  Sativa.  O.  Hen- 
Mo;  Viridis,  P.  L.  £.  D.)  From  the  herb;  psJe 
yellow ;  odorous ;  carminative ;  stimulant ;  sp.  gr. 
0*914,  (0*9394  Brands.)     Prod.  |  to  i  of  Ig. 

Oil  op  Spike,  Trob.  {OL  LavanduUt  stachm^ 
dis.  O.  Spica  Verum.  Huile  d^aspic)  From  the 
flowers  and  seeds  of  Lavandula  stsBchas,  (Frencb 
lavender,)  inferior  to  English  lavender.  From 
France.    Used  by  artists,  and  to  make  vanushesL 

Oil  op  Sweet  Fennel.  {OL  Fmniculiy  P.  EL  Dl 
O.  Panieuli  Dulcis.)  From  the  braised  seeds; 
odorous ;  carminative ;  spw  gr.  0-997.  Prod.  3 
to  48. 

Oil  of  TanT  ".  {OL  Tanacetu)  From  the  beib ; 
pale  greenish  yellow ;  odorous ;  aromatic ;  sp.  gr 
0*94€  to  0-952 ;  bitter. 

Oil  of  Thtmb.  {OL  Thymi,  OL  Or^wii, 
P.  L.  E.  D.)  From  the  heib  origanmn  Tidgaie^ 
(common  maijoram ;)  reddish  ;  oolorleaB  when 
rectified;  fragrant ;  ^  gr.  0*867  to  0*877,  ((^9# 
Baume.)  Prod.  ^  to  |  of  l|w  Used  to 
toothache^  to  make  die  hair  pew,  and  as  m 
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latiiig  liniment  The  oil  of  the  shops  is  uroally 
Diixed  with  ^  oil  of  turpentine. 

Oil  of  Tobacco.  (Oi.  Tabad,  Nieotianin,  To- 
haeco  Camphor.)  From  tobacco  leaves ;  6  lbs. 
jM  11  grs. ;  concrete. 

Oil  of  Turpbntinc.  (Spirits  of  Turpentine. 
Etsence  of  do.  Turps,  Camphene,  Camphogen^. 
Sfiritua  terebinthina.  OL  da.,  P.  L.  £.  D.  O. 
fitd  volatile.)  From  a  mixture  of  strained  Amer- 
ican turpentine  and  water.  The  residuum  in  the 
idll  is  rosin.  Prod.  14  to  16{.  The  colleges  or- 
ler  it  to  be  rectified  along  with  3  or  4  times  as 
nach  water,  and  not  to  draw  over  quite  the  whole ; 
tat  ft  better  way  is  to  agitate  with  an  equal  mess- 
ire  of  liquor  of  potassa,  and  then  to  distil  the  mix- 
;are.  Dr.  Nimmo  recommends  it  to  be  purified  by 
igitation  with  |th  part  of  alcohol,  to  decant  the 
iptrit,  and  to  repeat  the  process  3  or  4  times.  Pnre 
to1  of  turpentine  is  neutral  to- test  paper  ;  dissolves 
me-fifih  of  alcohol,  sp.  gr.  0*830,  and  is  soluble  in 
)  parts  of  alcohol  of  0*840 ;  sp.  gr.  0-873  at  60°, 
«  0*86  at  70°  F.  Used  to  make  varnishes  and 
laints ;  under  the  nahae  of  Camphene,  to  burn  iii 
imps ;  and  in  medicine  as  a  vermifuge,  diuretic, 
a  rheumatism,  &c  Dose.  6  to  60  drops ;  or  for 
apeworm,  fjas  to  f^iaa.  Gives  a  violet  odor  to 
he  urine. 

Oil  of  Wax.  •  From  butter  of  wax. 

Oil  of  Wi.ve.  (Ethereal  Oil,  Sweet  Oil  of 
Wine.  Do.  do.  of  Vitriol.  Sulphatie  Ether.  Sul- 
ihate  of  Hf/drocarbon.  Sulphate  of  Oxide  of 
Etkule  and  Etherole.  01.  Vini.  OL  Mthereum. 
t  L  Liquor  JtStherevs  Oleosus,  P.  D.)  Recti- 
led  spirit,  lb.  ij  ;  sulphuric  acid,  lb.  iv  ;  mix  (cau- 
ioasly)  and  distil  till  a  black  froth  arises ;  then 
emove  the  heat,  collect  the  light  supernatant  li- 
|nor,  expose  it  to  the  air  for  24  hours,  agitate  it 
rith  a  mLvlure  of  f  Jj  each  of  distilled  water  and 
iqaor  of  potassa,  and  after  subsidence  separate  the 
ithereal  oil.  (P.  L.)  The  Dublin  College  oidera  it 
0  be  prepared  from  the  residuum  of  the  distillation 
f  ether,  which  must  be  distilled  to  one  half,  and 
he  oil  next  be  collected  as  before.  33  lbs.  oi  r«c- 
ified  spirit,  and  64  lbs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  ouly  yield 
7  oz.  of  this  oil.  (Hennel.)  An  oily  liquid  ;  nearly 
olorlesa ;  aromatic  ;  neutral ;  sp.  gr.  1*05,  (Hen- 
lel,)  1-13,  (Serullaa;)  boiling  at  540° ;  soluble  m 
Jcohol  and  ether.  Anodyne. 

Oil  of  Wormwood.  (01.  Absinthii.)  From 
he  herb ;  green,  or  brownish  green ;  odorous ; 
icrid ;  bitter ;  sp.  gr.  0-9703,  (Briason ;)  0*9725, 
Brandea.)  Prod.  ^  to  ^  of  l}.  Nitric  acid  sp. 
T*  1**25,  colore  it  ^t  green,  then  blue,  and  lastly 
rown. 

OINTMENT.  Syn.  Unoukntum.  (Lat„  from 
^ngOf  I  anoint)  Ointments  are  unctuous  prepar- 
tiooB,  that  merely  differ  from  cerates  iu  consist- 
nee,  being  made  and  used  in  a  similar  manner. 
Their  solidity  should  not  exceed  that  of  good  but- 
Br«  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
^hen  the  active  ingredients  are  putverent  sub- 
tances,  nothing  can  be  moro  suitable  to  form  the 
mm  of  the  ointment  than  ffood  lard,  free  from 
alt;  but  when  they  are  fluid,  or  semifluid,  pre- 
ared  suet,  or  a  mixture  of  suet  and  lard,  will  be  ne- 
enary  to  give  a  proper  consistence  to  the  com^ 
ound ;  in  some  few  instances,  wax  is  ordered  fbr 
iiis  pui)K»e.  Unctuous  preparations  may  be  pre- 
ented  from  getting  rancid,  by  dissolving  in  4he  fat 


a  little  gam-benzoin  or  benzoic  acid.    (See  C8« 

RATES.) 

OINTMENT.  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.  Syn. 
O.  09  Sugar  or  Lead.  Uno.  Saturninum.  .  Unq. 
PlumbI  AcETATis,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (F.  E.) 
Finely-powdered  sugar  of  lead  Jj ;  simple  ointment 
^xx ;  ti4turate  together.  (See  Cerates.) 

OINTMENT,  ACONITINA.  Syn,^  Umq. 
AcotfiTViM,  Prep,  (Paris.)  Aconitma  1  gr. ;  lard 
^  ;  mix.  (See  page  25.) 

OINTMENT,  ALKALINE.  Syn.  Uno.  Al- 
KALiNUM.  Prep,  (Cazenave.)  Subcarbonate  of  pot- 
ash 1  part ;  lard  8  parts ;  mix.  Used  in  some  skin 
diseases.  .  Soubeiran-  adds  wine  of  opium,  ^  to  1 
part 

*«*  In  the  same  way  is  made  the  ointment  of 
balsam  of  Peru.    (Ung.  Peruvianu) 

OINTMENT,  ALTHJSA.  Syn,  Marshmal- 
Low  Ointment.  DiALTHJBiB.  (Jno.  Axthmm, 
Prep.  1,  (P.  L.  1746.)  Oil  of  mucilages  lb.  ij; 
beeswax  lb.  ss ;  yellow  rosin  ^iilj ;  Venice  tuipen- 
tine  Jss ;  melt  together,  and  stir  till  cold. 

II.  Linseed  oil  8  lbs. ;  beeswax  3  lbs. ;  yellow 
rosin  1  lb. ;  palm  oil  i  lb. ;  as  last  Ehnollient  and 
stimulant 

OINTMENT,  AMMONIACAL  Syn.  Fom- 
MADB  de  Gondret.  Liparole  x>*Ammoni(ide.  Uno. 
Ammonia  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Prepared  suet  and 
lard,  of  each.^j;  melt  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle, 
add  liquor  of  ammonia  Jij,  cork  close,  and  agitate 
till  cold.  Rubefacient,  vesicant,  and  counter-irri- 
tant Rubbed  on  tlie  skin  and  covered  so  as  to 
prevent  evaporation,  it  speedily  raises  ablister. 

OINTMENT,  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Ung.  Am- 
monia Sesquicarbonatis.  Prep.  Sesquicarbonate 
of  ammonia  Sss;  simple  cerate  Jss;  mix.  For 
scrofulous  sores. 

OINTMENT,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Tar- 
tar Emetic  Ointment.  Ung.  Antimoniale,  (P. 
E.)  Ung.  Tartari  Embtici,  (P.  D.)  Uno.  An- 
timonii  Potassio-Tartratib,  (P.  h.)  Prep.  (P.  Lb 
Sl  E.)  Finely-powdered  potassio-tartrate  of  anti- 
mony 1  part ;  lard  4  parts ;  mix.  The  Dublin 
ointment  is  only  half  as  strong ;  counter-irritant, 
iu  phthisis,  chronic  rheumatism,  &.C.  A  portion 
the  size  of  a  nut  is  rubbed  on  the  skin  night  and 
morning,  until  a  clop  of  pustules  is  produced. 

OINTMENT,  ANTI-HERPETIC.  Syn. 
Uno.  '  Anti-herpbticdm.  Prep.  I.  (Chevallier.) 
Chloride  of  lime  3iij  ;  subsulphate  of  meroury  3ij  ; 
almond  oil  3vj  ;  laid  Jij ;  mix. 

II.  (Alibert.)  Red  sulphuret  of  mercury  3iss ; 
powdered  camphor  Sea;  lard  ^iss;  mix.  For 
herpes  or  tetters. 

OINTxMENT,  ANTI-PERIODIC.  Pre;>.Lard 
95  grammes;  sulphate  of  quinine  15  grammes; 
sesquioxide  of  iron  60  centigrammes;  powdered 
opium  15  centigrammes ;  mix.  Well  rubbed  on  the 
vertebral  regions  every  two  houre  for  3  or  4  days, 
in  periodic  fevers,  especially  those  accompanied 
with  vomiting.  (Jour,  de  Chimie  Med.) 

OINTMENT,  ANTIPSORIC.  Syn.  Ung. 
Antipsorigum.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Elecampane 
root  and  sharp-pointed  wild  dock  leaves,  of  each 
Jiij ;  water  S^  pinfii ;  vinegar  Jxvj ;  boil  to  i, 
press,  add  liquor  of  water-cresses  Jx ;  lard  lb.  iv  ; 
boil  to  dryness,  and  further  add,  beeswax  and  oil 
of  laurel  berries,  of  each  Jiv ;  mix  well.  For  itch, 
the  ung.  antimwicum  comp.  was  made  by  adding 
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fviij  of  strong  mercarial  ointment  to  the  aboTO. 
(See  Itch  Ointmknt.) 

OINTMENT,  ARSENICAL.  Syn,  Una. 
Arsenici.  Prep,  I.  (P.  U.  S.)  Anenious  acid  in 
fine  powder  3j  ;  simple  cer&te  Jj ;  mix.  Used  for 
drrasing  cancerous  sores.    Poisonous. 

II.  (Carmicbaei.)  Arsenite  of  iron  Sas;  phos> 
phate  of  iron  !$ij  ;  spermaceti  ointment  3vj  ;  mix. 

III.  (Sir  A.  Cooper.)  White  arsenic  and  sulphur, 
of  each  3j ;  spermaceti  ointment  ^j .  *«*  All  the 
above  must  be  used  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  ASTRINGENT.  Syn,  Uno. 
Abtrinobns.  Prep.  Lard  5  oz. ;  finely-powdered 
alum  1  oz. ;  mix.  (See  also  the  several  lead  oint- 
ments,  and  ointment  of  galls.) 

OINTMENT.  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn, 
Ung.  Peruviani  comp.  Prep.  (Copland.)  Lard 
Jij  ;  white  wax  Jss ;  melt  in  a  water-bath,  add 
balsam  of  Peru  3ij,  and  oil  of  lavender  12  drops, 
and  stir  till  stiff.  Both  this,  and  the  simple  oint-* 
ment,  are  used  to  restore  the  hair. 

OINTMENT,- BASILICON.  {Green.)  Syn. 
Ung.  Babilicum  Viridb.  Prep.  (P.  L  1746.) 
Powdered  verdigris  1  oz. ;  olive  oil  Jiij  ;  resin  oint- 
ment ^vilj  ;  mix.  Detergent ;  used  to  ]£eep  down 
fungous  flesh. 

OINTMENT,  BELLADONNA.  Syn.  Ung. 
BsujiDONNiK.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Extract  of  deadly 
nightshade  3j  to  3ij  ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  To  allay  pain 
and  nervous  irritation. 

OINTMENT.  BELLADONNA.  {Comp.)  Io- 
dine ointment  (comp.)  3vij  ;  extract  of  belladonna 
3j  ;  mix.  Dispersive.  A  meet  excellent  applica- 
tion to  all  glandular  swellings,  especraliy  when  ac- 
companied with  pain.  The  mixture  of  chloride  of 
gold  should  also  be  taken  at  the  same  time.  See 
Mixture,  Antiscrofuloub. 

OINTMENT,  BICHLORIDE  OF  MER- 
Z/URY.  Syn.  Ung.  Hydrargyri  Muriatis.  Prep. 
V.  (P.  C.)  Corrosive  sublimate  10  grs. ;  yelk  of  1 
3gg ;  lard  Sj ;  mix. 

II.  Corrosive  sublimate  3j  to  3ss ;  lard  Jj ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT.  BINIODIDE  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Syn.  Pommade  db  Deuto-Iodure  dk  Mbr- 
cuRE.  U*cG.  Hydrargyri  Biniodidi.  Prep*  (P.  L.) 
Biniodide  of  mercury  Jj ;  white  wax  Jij  ;  lard  Jvj ; 
mix  well.  Applied  to  ill-conditioned  sores,  scrofu- 
lous ulcers.  &.C. ;  and  when  diluted  with  lard  or 
almond  oil,  to  the  eyes  in  like  cases. 

OINTMENT,  BINOXIDE  OF  MERCU- 
RY. Syn.  Uno.  Hydrargyri  Binoxydi.  Prep. 
(Cazenave.)  Binoxide  of  mercury  388  ;  camphor  4 
ffrs. ;  lard  Jj.  (See  Ointment,  Nitric  Oxide  of 
Mercury.) 

OINTMENT,  BORAX.  Syn.  Ung.  Boracis. 
Prep.  Borax  3j ;  spermaceti  ointment  3vij.  For 
excoriations,  chaps,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  BLISTERING.  Syn.  Ung. 
Epipasticum  Equinuu.  Prep.  I.  Lard  or  tallow 
5i  lbs. ;  powdered  euphorbium  )  lb. ;  powdered 
cantharides  1 J^  lb. ;  ^ne/y-powdered  corrosive  sub- 
limate 6  oz. ;  linseed  oil  l|  lb. ;  oil  of  origanum  3 
oz. ;  mix  well. 

II.  Cantharides  1  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  2  oz. ; 
lard  8  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  Lard  6  oz. ;  oil  of  origanum  2  dr. ;  corrosive 
sublimate  1  dr.,  (dissolved  in  spirits  of  salt  2  dr. ;) 
powdered  flies  1  oz. ;  mix. 


IV.  Yellow  bastlicon  |  lb. ;  oil  of  origanom  ^  «■.] 
strong  vinegar  and  linseed  oil,  of  each  2  oz. ;  psv* 
dered  flies  4  oz. ;  mix.  All  the  above  areund bj 
farriers. 

OINTMENT,  BISMUTH.  Syn.  Um.B«. 
Murni.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  Trisnitrate  of  bisBirfk 
3j ;  simple  ointment  3iv ;  mix.  Used  in  some  eb»> 
nic  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  BROMIDE  OF  POTASSL 
UM.  Syn.  Ung.  Potabbii  Bromidi.  Prep.  (M»* 
jendie.)  Bromide  of  potassiiim  Sss;  lard  $; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  BROMINE.  Syn.  Use  Pa- 
tassii  Bromidi  cum  Brominio.  Prep.  (Majesdiek) 
Bromide  of  potassium  3}  ;  lard  Jj ;  bromine  6  ti 
12  drops  ;  mix  well.  Both  the  above  are  resoiniL 
Used  in  bronchocele,  scrofula,  6lc 

OINTMENT,  BROWN.  Syn.  Uwo.  F* 
CUM.  Prep.  (P.  Cod,)  Resin  ointnoent  Jij ;  levi- 
gated red  precipitate  3j  ;  mix.  An  excdleot  ^ 
plication  in  ophthalmia  after  the  inflammalorf 
stage  is  over,  and  to  sore  legs,  Slc 

OINTMENT,  CADMIUM.  Syn.  UsaCAO- 
Mil.  Prep.  (Rudius.)  Sulphate  of  cadmiam  1  to 
2  grs, ;  lard  3j ;  mix.  For  removing  specb  fran 
the  cornea*  &ic. 

OINTMENT,  CALAMINR  Syn.  Toira'b 
Cerate.  Uno.  CALAMiNiB,  (P.  D.)  Un&  Zasa 
Carbonatis  Ihpuri.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Prepared  «!• 
amine  lb.j;  ointment  of  yellow  wax  ItxTjouL 
(See  Cei^ate,  Calamine.) 

OINTMENT,  CALOMEL  Syn.  Vx.  Ci- 
LOMELANus.  Ung.  Hydrarovri  Chloxidi.  Pre^ 
(Guy's  H.)  Calomel  3j  ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  Dr.  Un- 
derwood uses  elder-flower  ointment  "Weie  I 
required  to  name  a  local  agent  pre-emineoliy  or- 
ful  in  skin  diseases  generally,  I  should  fix  <a  thii 
It  is  well  deserving  a  place  in  the  Phannacopona." 
(Pereira.) 

OINTMENT,  CAMPHOR.  Syn. UxoCii- 
phorjb.  Cbratum  do.  Prep.  Spermaceti  oiBt* 
ment  g  ;  camphor  3ij  ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  beat, 
and  stir  till  cold.     Used  in  psoriasis,  6c. 

OINTMENT,  CANTHARfnE8.  Prep.  I 
(Ung.  Cantharidisj  P.  E.)  Rwinous  ointmenl 
^vij ;  cantharides  in  fine  powder  ^ ;  mix,  (Set 
Cerate,  Blistering.) 

II.  (Ung.  Cantkaridis,  P.  L  Ung.  Ufw 
Cantharidis,  P.  E.)  Powdered  cantharides  J; 
water  ^iv ;  boil  to  one>half,  strain,  add  resin  ce- 
rate  Jiv,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
This  ointment  is  milder,  and  usually  preferred  to 
the  preceding.  Both  are  used  to  keep  biitteii 
open,  and  to  stimulate  indolent  ulcers. 

III.  (Dupoytren.)  Tincture  of  cantharides  (mado 
with  flies  1,  (o  proof  spirit  8)  3j ;  lard  3ii;  mil 
well.  Used  as  a  pommade  to  make  the  hair  grow, 
for  which  purpose  it  may  be  ccrfored  or  seenled  at 
pleasure. 

IV.  (M.  Cap.)  Beef  marrow  Jij ;  alcoholic  ex- 
tract of  cantharides  8  grs. ;  rose  oil  3j ;  esscace  rf 
lemons  40  drops ;  mix.     For  the  hair. 

OINTMENT,  CARBONATE  OF  LE.AR 
Syn.  WuitE  Ointment.  Ung.  Albl'M.  Uj* 
Plumbi  Carbonatis,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (?•  £) 
Carbonate  of  lead  ^ ;  simple  ointment  5^;  ^ 
Used  in  excoriations.  The  ung.  album  eempk»- 
ratumt  P.  L.  1745,  (Ung.  plumbi  camph.,)  k  dm* 
by  adding  to  the  above  camphor  3j. 
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OINTMENT,  CATECHU.  8yn.  Vm.  Ca- 
fCHO.  Prep.  Finely  powdered  cat«cha  and  yel> 
m  roain,  of  each  Jiv ;  alum  Six ;  oli^e  oil  Jx ; 
rater  q.  b.  ;  mix.  An  excellent  application  to  ul- 
on  in  hot  climates,  where  the  ordinary  fat  otat- 
lents  are  found  objectionable. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  CALCIUM. 
ivn.  VnQ.  Calcis  Mdriatis.  Prep,  (Sandelin.) 
lofiate  of  lime  (dry)  3j ;  powdered  digitalis  3ij ; 
istiiled  vinegar  3ij ;  laid  Jj ;  mix.  In  broncho- 
Die,  tcrofula,  &c 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  LIME. 
fin.  Unq.  Cai^ia  HTPocHiiORiTif.  iVeo.  (Ci- 
la.)  Chloride  of  zinc  3j ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  For  itch, 
otrid  sores,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORIDE  OF  GOLD 
lND  SODA.  Sym  Fommads  db  Mcriatb 
'Or  et  de  Soude.  Uno.  Auri  Sodio-Chlori- 
f.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Sodio-chloride  of  gold  10 
n. ;  lard  3iv ;  mix.  In  scrofulous  and  syphilitic 
trellingB,  ulcers,  iLC. 

OINTMENT,  CHLORINE.  Syn.  Uno. 
'blorinatux.  Prep.  Chlorine  water  g ;  lard 
17 ;  mix.    U8«*d  for  itch,  fetid  alcere,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  COCCULUS  INDICUS.  Syn, 
Jno.  Coccdli.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Kernels  of  coccu- 
Bindicus  1  part ;  beat  to  a  paste,  then  add  lard 

parts.  Used  to  destroy  insects  in  children*8  hair, 
sd  in  porri^. 

OINTMENT,  COD'S  OIL.  Syn.  Uno.  Olri 
Urlli.  Prep.  (M.  Carron.)  Cod's  liver  oil  and 
xlract  of  smoke,  of  each,  3ij ;  nitrated  ointment 
f  mercury  3j  ;  beef  marrow  §vj  ;  mix.  In  tinea 
KTon,  impetigo,  and  chronic  eczema  and  oph-r 
balmia. 

OINTMENT,  COIXiCYNTH.  Syn,  Uno. 
)0L0CYNTHiDiB.  Prep.  (Chrestien.)  Powdered  col- 
eynlh  3j ;  iard  ^ ;  mix.  Used  in  frictions  on  the 
bdomen,  and  insides  of  the  thighs,  in  mania,  Sec. 
)iiiretic. 

OINTMENT,  COSMETIC.  Syn,  Uno.Cob- 
nncuM.  PoMsiADB  DB  LA  Jeunbsbb.  Prep. 
Qmncey.)  Almond  oil  Jij ;  spermaceti  3iij ;  tris- 
litrate  of  bismuth  3j;  oil  of  rhodium  6  drops, 
rams  the  hair  black. 

OINTMENT,  CREOSOTR  Si/n.  Uno. 
Jrbasoti,  (P.  L.)  Uno.  Creazoti,  (P  I' )  Prep. 
P.  L)  Creosote  fSss;  lard  ^;  mix.  In  skin 
iwaaes,  especially  ringworm ;  also  a  good  appli- 
ition  to  burns  and  chilblains. 

OINTMENT,  CROTON.  Syn,  Uno.  Cro- 
twia  Prep.  ( Ainslie.)  Crotoh  oil  10  drops ;  lard 
n;  mix.  Counter-irritant;  rubbed  repeatedly 
n  the  skin,  it  produces  redness  and  «  pustular 
raption. 

OINTMENT,  CYANIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
?yn.  U.No.  Hydrarotri  Cyanidi.  Prep.  1.  (Ray- 
r.)  Cyanide  of  mercury  (bicyanide)  30  grs. ;  lard 
j;  mix.— 2.  (Pereira  and  Biett)  10  to  12  gn.  to 
lie  oz.    In  scrofula,  Sec 

OINTMENT,  CYANIDE  OF  POTASSI- 
JM.  Syn.  Uno.  Potabsii  Ctanidi.  Prep.  (Lom- 
•ud)  Cyanide  of  pptassium  2  to  4  grs. ;  lard  g ; 
lix. 

OINTMENT,  DELPHINE.  5yn.  Uno.  Dei.- 
HUfiA  Prep.  (Tumbull.)  Delphine  10  to  30 
JB- ;  olive  oil  3j  ;  rub  together,  then  add  lard  g  ; 
>ix  welL  In  neuralgia,  rheumatic  affections,  in- 
iterate  itch,  &c 


OINTMENT,  DEPILATORY.  Syn.  Lnn. 
MBNTUM  Depilatoridh.  PfeP'  Finely  powdered 
quicklii](te  g ;  do*  orpiment  3j ;  white  of  egg  tm 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  DESICCATIVE.  Syn.  Uno. 
Debiccativum.  Prep.  (Jondel^tte.)  Simple  oint- 
ment  ^xyj ;  colcothar,  lapis  calaminaris,  and  white 
lead,  of  each,  fj ;  camphor  3ij ;  mix:  Drying, 
cicatrizing. 

OINTMENT,  DETERGENT.  Syn,  Uno. 
Dbteroens.  Prep,  Yellow  basilicon  2  lbs. ;  Ve- 
nice turpentine  4  oz. ;  red  precipitate,  verdigris, 
and  euphorbtnm,  of  each,  ^  oz. ;  mix  well. 

OINTMENT,  DIGESTIVE.  Syn.  Uno.  Di- 
OBsnvuv.  Prep.  I.  (P.  Cod.)  Venice  turpentine 
Jjj  ;  yelks  of  2  eggs ;  oil  of  St.  John*s  wort  Jsb  ; 
mix.  With  an  equal  qnantity  of  mercurial  oint- 
ment, the  above  forms  digestif  mercuriel;  and 
with  liquid  storax,  digestif  anime, 

U.  (Ung.  Digest,  Viride,  Kirkland.)  Yellow 
resin,  beeswax,  and  elemi,  of  each,  ^  ;  green  oil 
^vj  ;  melt  together,  and  when  nearly  cold,  add  oil 
of  turpentine  3ij. 

III.  (For  horses,)— 4t.  Lard,  yellow  basilicon, 
and  Venice  turpentine,  of  each,  5  oz. ;  finely  pow- 
dered verdigris  2  oz. ;  mix^^.  Yellow  basilicon 
15  oz. ;  red  precipitate  1  oz. ;  mix. 
-  OINTMENT,  DIGITALIS.  Syn,  Uno.  Di- 
oiTALis.  Prep.  Foxglove  leaves  lb.  ij ;  lard  lb.ii8s ; 
boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with  pressure. 

OINTMENT,  EDINBURGH.  Prep,  Black 
basilicon  3  lbs. ;  milk  of  sulphur  2  lbs. ;  mix.  Used 
for  itch.  Collier  says  that  this  ointment  is  the 
same  as  the  ung.  veratri  of  the  P.  L.,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  sal  ammoniac. 

OINTMENT,  ELDER,  (FLOWERS.)  Syiu 
Uno.  Sambuci.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Elder  flowers  and 
lard,  of  each,  lb.ii;  boil  until  crisp,  then  strain 
through  a  cloth.  Emollient.  A  much  better  oint- 
ment may  with  proper  care  be  prepared  from  the 
distilled  water,  and  thu  is  generally  doue  on  the 
large  scale.  The  following  formula  is  commonly 
used: — Lard,  (hard,  white,  and  sweet,)  25  lbs.; 
prepared  mutton  suet  5  lbs. ;  melt  in  a  well -tinned 
or  earthen  vessel,  add  elder^ower  water  3  gal- 
lons; agitate  for  half  an  hour,  and  set  it  aside; 
the  next  day  gently  pour  off  the  water,  remelt 
the  ointment,  add  benzoic  acid  3  dr. ;  otto  of 
roses  20  drops;  essence  of  bergamotte  and  oil 
of  rosemary,  of  each,  30  drops ;  again  agitate 
well,  let  it  settle  for  10  minutes,  and  then  pour 
off  the  clear  into  pots.  Very  fine,  and  keeps 
well. 

OINTMENT,  ELDER,  (LEAVES.)  Syn, 
Green  Ointment.  Uno.  Viride.  Uno.  Sambuci. 
Uno.  Same.  Viride.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Green 
oil  lb.  iij ;  wax  ^x ;  melt,  and  stir  till  cold.  Does 
not  grain. 

IL  Lard  1  cwt. ;  prepared  suet  14  lbs. ;  fresh 
elder  leaves  56  lbs. ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain  off  the 
oil,  put  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and  gently  stir  it  till  it 
acquires  a  bright  green  color. 

III.  Leaves  lb.  iij;  lard  lb.  iiij ;  suet  lb.  ij. 
Both  the  above  are  emollient  and  cooling.  The 
last  two  formula  are  those  employed  iu  the  whole- 
sale trade.  The  ointment  should  be  allowed  to 
cool  slowly,  with  very  littlp  'stirrmg,  that  it  may 
*'  grain"  well,  as  a  granular  appearance  is  much 
admired.    It  is  a  common  practice  to  add  pow* 
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dered  vcrdijris  to  deepen  the  color,  but  then  the 
ointment  doea  not  keep  well. 

OINTMENT,   ELEMI.     Syn,  Unq.  IElbih, 

(P.  L.)       LiNIMBNTUM  ArCJBI.       UNO.  DO.      Do.  DO. 

COUP.  Piep,  (P.  L.)  Gum  elemi  lb. j )  suet  lb. ij ; 
melt  together,  then  add  common  turpentine,  ^x ; 
olive  oil  f  ^ij  ;  mix,  and  strain.  Stimulant  and  di- 
gestive. Vaed  to  old  and  ill-conditioned  sores. 
The  ung.  elemi  cum  arugine  of  St  George's 
Hospital  is  made  by  adding  finely  powdered  ver* 
digris  3j,  to  every  lb.  ss  of  the  above. 

OINTMENT,  ESCHAROTIC.  Syn.  Una. 
EsciiAROTicuM.  Prep.  (Sir  B.  Brodie.)  Finely 
levigated  verdigris,  sulphate  of  copper,  and  nitric 
oxide  of  mercury,  of  each  3i^;  eorrosive  sublimate 
3j  ;  lard  q.  s. 

OINTMENT,  EYE.  Syn,  Evk-salve.  Uno. 
Opiitualmicum.  Prep.  I.  (Dupuytren's.)  Red 
oxide  of  mercury  10  grs. ;  sulphate  of  zinc  20  gis.  \ 
lard  Jij  ?  i^ix.  For  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
eyelidb,  &.c. 

II.  (Dessault's.)  Red  precipitate,  carbonate  of 
tine,  acetate  of  lead,  and  dried  alum,  of  each  3j  ; 
bichloride  of  mercury  ^j  ;  rose  ointment  ^  ;  mix. 
Mostly  used  diluted  with  some  lard.  In  chronic 
ophthalmia,  profuse  discharges,  &c. 

III.  (SpielinannV)  Acetate  of  lead  3j ;  sper- 
maceti cerate  3v ;  tincture  of  .benzoin  (comp.)  3ij  ; 
mix.   Coolins^.    In  inflanmiation,  excoriations,  &]c. 

IV.  (yi.  Yve's.)  Red  precipitate  3ss ;  oxide  of 
zinc  3j ;  fi  sh  butter  Jj ;  wax  3iv ;  camphor  15 
gra.    As  No.  I. 

V.  (Pellier's.)  Red  precipitate,  and  carbonate  of 
zinc,  of  each  3iss;  tutty  3ss;  red  sulphuret  of 
mercury  3j ;  balsam  of  Peru  15  drops;  lard  ^ij. 
In  speck  of  the  eye,  arising  from  small  ulcen  that 
have  healf'd  up. 

VI.  (Jauin's.)  Tutty,  and  levigated  bole,  of  each 
5ij  ;  white  precipitate  3j  ;  lard  fss.  In  chronic 
inflammation,  with  excessive  secrotiou,  &c. 

VII.  (Fricke's.)  Nitrate  of  silver  10  grs. ;  bal- 
sam of  Peru  3ss ;  zinc  ointment  3ij.  In  ulcers  of 
the  coruea,  acute,  purulent,  and  chronic  ophthal- 
mia, &.C. 

VIII.  (Guthrie's.)  $pemiaceti  ointment  3j  ;  so- 
lution of  diacetate  of  lead  15  drops  ;  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver 2  to  10  grs. ;  mix.  As  last.  Both  this  and 
the  preceding  ofien  occasion  great  pain. 

IX.  (Singleton's  Gulden.)  Orpiment  5j ;  lard 
q.  B. 

X.  (Smcllome's.)  Verdigris  3s8;  olive  oil  30 
drops ;  yellow  basilicon  ^ ;  mix.  In  inflamma- 
tion of  the  eyelids,  &c. 

XI.  (Collier's.)  Dried  alum  3s8 ;  powdered 
opium  3j ;  olive  oil  f  3j  ;  spermaceti  ointment  3ij  ; 
mix.  For  inflammation  of  the  eyelids,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  &c. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  ointments  should  be 
osed  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  care- 
fully appiied  with  a  camel  hair  pencil  or  a  feather, 
and  not  till  acute  inflammation  has  subsided.  The 
ingredients  entering  into  their  composition  should 
be  reduced  to  the  state  of  very  flue  powder  before 
mixing,  and  the  incorporation  should  be  made  by 
long  trituration  in  a  Wedgewood-ware  mortar,  or 
preferably,  for  those  that  contain  substances  that 
are  very  gritty,  by  lovigation  on  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  mulier. 

OINTMENTS,  FLOWER  OF.    Syn.  Fum 


Ungubntorum.  Prep.  Rean,  tbaxis,  wax,  nd 
suet,  of  eacli  lb.  ss ;  oUbanam,  and  Venice  tm- 
pontine,  of  each  Jiiss;  myrrh  ^;  wioe  ^  p^; 
boil  together^  and  add  camphor  ^.    Slqlpunlif^ 

OINTMENT  OF  GALLS.  Syn.  Una.  Gh. 
LARUM.  Uno.  Gallm.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Galb  in 
very  fine  powder  ^  ;  lard  Jiv ;  mix.  ,  An  excel* 
lent  application  to  piles,  either  alone  or  mixed  with 
an  equal  quantity  of  zmc  ointment 

OINTMENT  OF  GALLS,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Ung.  Gaiuk  compqsitum,  (P.  L)  Uk. 
Galla  et  Opii,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  Gab 
finely  powdered  3ij  ;  powdered  opinm  Sai,  (3j,  P. 
E. ;)  lard  ^ij,  (^,  P.  E. ;)  mix.  Anodyne,  sctiiB- 
gent  An  excellent  application  to  blind  piles,  and 
prolapsus  ani.    Some  persons  add  camphw  3). 

OLVTMENT,  GALLS  AND  MORPHIA 
Syn.  Uno.  Gauuacum  Morphia.  Prep.  (Pan.) 
Morphia  2  grs. ;  olive  oil  f  3ij  ;  triturate,  aad  add 
finely  powdered  galls  3j;  zinc  oiM*ment  ^  la 
piles,  to  allay  pain. 

OINTMENT,  GOLD.  Syn.  Pommadb  d'Oi. 
Uno.  Auri.  Prep.  L  (Legrand.)  Powdered  pii 
12  grs. ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.    For  frictions. 

II.  (Majcndie.)  Amalgam  of  gold  3j;  laid  ^ 
For  endermic  use.     (See  Gold.) 

OINTMENT,  HELLEBORE.  Syn.  Use. 
Veratri,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Ung.  Hellebosi  alh. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  white  hellebore  5ij:  hid 
Jviij  ;  oil  of  lemons  20  drops  ;  mix.  In  itcb,lepn, 
ringwonn,  6&c. ;  and  to  destroy  insects  in  the  faair 
of  children.     It  should  be  used  with  cautioa. 

OINTMENT,  HELLEBORE,  (COM- 
POUND.)  l»rej».  (Rayer.)  White  hellebore g; 
sal  ammoniac  3iv ;  lard  Jviij  ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Csa  Cs- 
Nil.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  leaves  of  hemlock,  aad 
lard,  equal  parts ;  boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  witk 
pressure  through  linen.  For  glandular  and  ecir* 
rhous  swellings,  painful  piles,  cancerous  sorea,  iu. 

OINTMENT.  HENBANE.  Sys.  Ui« 
Hyoscyami.  Prep.  As  the  last.  Aa  a  sedatiTt 
and  anodyne  application  to  painful  swellbfi  aad 
piles,  and  irritable  ulcers  ;  and  in  neoialgic  paiBh 

&/C 

OINTMENT  FOR  HORSES.  Prep.  I.  (ftr 
canker.)  Tar  8  oz. ;  lard  4  oz. ;  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
verdigris,  1  oz. 

II.  {For  fistula.)— a.  Yellow  basilioon  8  «x. ;  d 
of  turpentine  and  verdigris,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mixr' 
b.  Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury  4  oz.;  oil  o{ 
turpentine,  and  lard,  of  each  1  oz. ;  mix. 

III.  {For  grease.)  Lard  4  oz.;  wliite  lead  I 
oz. ;  mix. 

IV.  {For  cracked  hoofs.)  Tar  and  tallow  eqoal 
parts,  melted  together. 

V.  {Heel  ointment.)  To  the  last  add  veidigtii 
2  oz.  to  each  pound. 

VI.  {For  foot  rot.)  Lard  and  Venice  turpeatiae, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  blue  vitriol  1  on.  For 
horses,  cows,  or  sheep. 

VII.  {For  mange.)~'a.  Lard  and  sulphur 
vivum,  of  each  4  oz. ;  yellow  basilicon,  and  oil  oi 
turpentine,  of  each  3  oz. ;  mix.— 6.  To  the  iarf 
add  tar  and  suet,  of  each  4  oz. — c.  Soft  soap,  oil 
of  turpentine,  lard,  and  floweia  of  saiphur,  d 
each  4  oz.  *  mix 

OINTMENT,  HYPOCHLORIDE  Of  SUIp 
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mUR.  Syn.  Unq.  Sulphuris  Htpochloiuoi. 
?rep,  (Coplaud.)  Hypochloride  of  Bulphur  3) ; 
udij. 

OINTMENT,  HYDRIODATE  OF  AM- 
illONlA.  Syn.  Unq.  AjwoNiiB  Hydriodati& 
?rep.  (Ellis.)  Hydriodate  of  ammonia  ^) ;  lard 
[j;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  lODATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn, 
Jno.  Zinci  Iodatis.  P.ommadb  avec  l'Iodate 
)i  Zinc.  Prep.  lodate  of  zinc  3j ;  lard  ^j  ]  mix. 
Jaed  in  scrofula,  Slc. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  BARIUM.  Syn. 
Ino.  Bajui  Iouidu  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Iodide  of 
»rium  4  gn. ;  lard  £. . 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn. 
!Jmo.  Plumbi  loDiDi.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Iodide  of  lead 
ij ;  lard  Jviij  ;  mix.  Applied  by  friction  to  sciofu- 
Dus  and  other  indolent  glandular  Bwellings. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE    OF    MERCURY. 

?yn.  POMMADB    DE    PROTO-IODURE    DB    MeRCURE. 

Jng.  Htorarotri  Iodidi.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  White 
rax  Jij ;  lard  Jyj ;  melt,  and  when  nearly  cold 
rilurate  with  iodide  of  mercury  Jj«  Used  in  tuber- 
solar  skin  diseasea,  and  as  a  dressing  for  ill-condi- 
ioned  sores,  scrofulous  ulcers,  &c ;  it  should  be 
ised  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
hfn.  PoMM ads  atec  l'Hvdriodate  de  Potasse. 
JHG.  PoTAssjB  HvoRiODATis.  Prep.  (Majendie.) 
iodide  of  potassium  3j  ;  lard  5xij  ;  mix.  In  scro- 
ula,  bronchocele,  glandular  swellings,  6lc. 

OINTMENT,  IODINE.  Syn.  Unq.  Iodinii. 
Prep.  (P.  D.)  Iodine  3j ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  For 
crofulous  sores,  glandular  swellings,  Slc.  ;  either 
tk>oe,  or  mixed  with  lard. 

OINTMENT,     IODINE,     (COMPOUND.) 

Sfjt.  PCMMADE  d'HyDRJODATB  IoDURB  DB  Po- 
riSBE.        !*  NTMENT   OP  loDDRETBD    lODIDB    OP    Po- 

UflBiuM.  Isa.  loDiNii  coMFoetTUM,  (P.  L.)  Uno. 
[oDiNEi,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Iodine. Sss;  iodide 
)f  potassium  3j  ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j  ;  triturate  to- 
gether, then  add  lard  Jij.  In  glandular  eulai^- 
nents,  &c. :  stronger  than  the  simple  ointment 

OINTMENT,  lODOHYDRARGYRATE 
)F  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.     Syn.   Uno. 

ioDOHYDRARGYRAT'S        P0TAS8II        lODIDI.        Prep. 

Puche.)  Biniodid  ■  of  mercury,  and  iodide  of  po- 
asnum,  of  each  **  gra. ;  lard  ^. 

OINTMENT  ITCH.  Syn.  Ung.  Antipsq- 
ucuM.  Prep  I.  (De  La  Harpe.)  Flowers  of  sul- 
ihar  ^ij ;  sulphate  of  zinc  3ij ;  powdered  helle- 
xve  3iv ;  soft  soap  ^iv ;  lard  f  viij  ;  mix. 

II.  (Bateman's.)  See  page  100. 

III.  (Bailey's.)  See  page  88. 

IV-  (Jackson's.)  Lard,  palm  oil,  flowexB  of  sul- 
>faar,  and  white  hellebore,  equal  parts. 

V.  {Common.)  Palm  oil  1  lb. ;  lard  5  lbs. ;  white 
ead  i  lb. ;  corrosive  sublimate  4  oz. ;  mix  well. 

OINTMENT,  LARD.  Syn.  Ung.  Adipis. 
[«rd  washed  with  rose  water. 

OINTMENT,  LAUREL  Syn.  Ung.  Lari- 
ruM  vuLOARB.  CoMuoN  OiL  OP  Bays.  Prep. 
Uurel  leaves  1  lb. ;  laurel  berries  }  lb. ;  cabbage 
eaves  4  oz. ;  neats*  foot  oil  5  lbs. ;  suet  2  lbs. ; 
xal,  express,  and  cool  slowly,  to  let  it  "  grain." 

OINTMENT,  LEAD.  Syn.  Uno.  Lythar- 
JTii  AcETATi.  Prep.  (P.  C.)  Wax  ointment  Jj ; 
iotution  of  diacetate  of  lead  3». 

OINTMEN  r,  LEAD,  .'COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
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TRAL  Cerate.  Ung.  Plumbi  compositum.  Prep 
(P.  L.)  Prepared  chalk  Jviij  ;  distilled  vinegai 
f  ^vj ;  mix,  and  when  the  effervescence  ceases, 
add  lead  plaster  lb.  iij,  previously  melted  with  olive 
oil  1  pint,  and  stir  till  cold.  Used  as  a  dressing  to 
indolent  ulcers.     See  Cerate,  Kirkland*s. 

OINTMENT,  LEAD  AND  MORPHIA. 
Syn.  Ung.  Plumbi  cum  Morphia.  Prep.  (Ged- 
dingB.)  Carbonate  of  lead  Jss  ;  sulphate  of  mor- 
phia 15  gre. ;  stramoiiiihn  ointment  ^ ;  olive  oil 

OINTMENT,  LE  MORTS.  Lard  7  oz.; 
Venice  turpentine,  litharge,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  carbonate  of  lead,  of  each  1  oz. ;  alum  3  dr. ; 
vermilion  to  color. 

OINTMENT.LUPULINE.  SymVaQ-hurv- 
lASAL  Prep.  (Freake.)  Lupuiiua  3j ;  lard  3iij. 
To  relieve  canceh>us  pains.  The  Ointment  of 
Hope  (Unq.  Luruu,  Van  Moiib)  is  made  with 
hops  ^ij  ;  lard  ^x ;  in  the  same  way  as  ointment 
of  belladonna. 

OINTiMENT,  MANGANESE.  Syn.  Ung. 
Mangan^sii  Binoxydi.  Prep.  Black  oxide  of 
manganese  3j  ;  lard  §j.  For  scrofulous  swellingB, 
itch,  scaldhead,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Unction. 
Blue  Ointment.  Neapoutan  do.  Strong  Mer- 
curial DO.  Ung.  CjSruleum.  Ung.  IIydrargyri, 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Ung.  Hyd.  Fortius,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
I.  (P.  L.  &.  £.)  Suet  Ij ;  merdury  lb.  ij ;  lard 
ijxxiij ;  triturate  the  metal  with  the  suet  and  a 
little  of  the  lard,  till  the  globules  are  extinguished, 
then  mix  in  the  remainder  of  the  lard. 

Remarks.  The  Dublin  College  orders  equal 
parts  of  mercury  and  lard.  The  stronger  mercurial 
ointment  of  the  shops  is  usually  miule  with  leas 
mercury,  and  the  color  is  brought  up  with  finely- 
ground  blue  black,  or  wood  charcoal.  This  fraud 
may  be  detected  by  the  dccreojje  in  the  sp.  gr.,  and 
by  a  portion  being  left  uuditisolved  when  a  little  of 
the  ointment  is  treated,  firet  with  ether  to  remove 
the  fat,  and  then  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  remove 
the  mercury.  The  following  is  the  form  which  is 
very  generally  substituted  for  that  of  the  pharma- 
copceia: — mercury  V2  lbs.;  suet  1^  lb.;  lard  16^ 
lbs.  The  Ung.  IIydrargyri  partes  iCQUALEs  of 
the  shops  is  usually  made  of  mercury  and  lard,  of 
each  12  lbs. ;  suet  1^  lb.  %*  Mercurial  ointment 
«  is  not  well  prepared  so  long  as  metallic  globules 
may  be  seen  in  it  with  a  muguifier  of  4  powers.*' 
(P.  E.)  Its  sp.  gr.  should  not  be  less  than  1*781, 
at  60^.  When  rubbed  on  a  piece  of  bright  cop- 
per or  gold,  it  should  immediately  give  it  a  coating 
of  metallic  mercury*  This  ointment  is  chiefly 
used  to  introduce  mercury  into  the  system,  when 
the  stomach  will  not  bear  it.  A  to  1  dr.  is  com- 
monly rubbed  into  the  inside  of  the  thigh  night 
and  morning.     (See  Sevum.) 

II.  (M'da  Mercurial  Ointment.  Ung.  Hyd. 
MitiuSt  P.  L.  '&,  D.)  Stronger  mercurial  ointment 
lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  ij  ;  mix.  Used  in  cutaneous  diseases,  %a 
a  dressing  to  ulcers,  and  to  kill  insects  on  the  b<xly 
The  ointment  of  the  shops  usually  contains  only 
half  the  above  quantity  of  mercury. 

III.  (Donovan.)  Gray  oxide  of  mercury  3j; 
lard  ^  ;  heat  them  to  350°  for  2  hours,  constantly 
stirring.  Gray  colored.  It  may  also  be  made  from 
the  red  oxide  in  the  same  way,  by  keeping  tha 
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ointment  heated  to  about  300^  for  some  boars. 
Cleaner    and    stronger   than    Ung.  Hyd.  Fort. 

r.  L. 

IV.  (Tyson.)  Black  oxide  of  mercnry  (prepared 
by  decomposing  precipitated  calomel  with  liquofs 
of  potassa  and  ammonia)  Jij ;  lard  lb.j;  mix. 
Aboat  as  active  as  the  last. 

OINTMENT,  MACE.  Syn,  Uno.  Macis. 
Common  Oil  of  Mace.  Pre^.  Mace  >and  palm  oil, 
of  each  1  lb. ;  beat  to  a  paste,  and  add  melted  beef 
marrow  3  lbs. 

OINTMENT,  MEZEREON.  Syn.  Ung. 
Mezerki.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Mezereon  bark  fiv, 
(bruised  and  moistened  with  spiilt;)  white  wax 
^iss;  lard  Jxivss;  digest  at  212°  for  12  hours, 
press  and  strain. 

OINTMENT,  NERVINE.  8m.  Uno.  Ner- 
▼INUH.  Balsamum  1)0.  Baume's  Nerval.  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Expressed  oil  of  mace,  and  ox -marrow, 
of  each  ^\v ;  melt,  and  add  oil  of  rosemary  3ij ; 
camphor  and  oil  of  cloves  3j ;  balsam  of  tola  3ij, 
dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  3iv. 

OINTMENT,  NITRATE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn.  Citrine  Ointment.  YEUiOw  do.  Mercu- 
rial Balsam.  Uno.  Citrinum,  (P;  E.  &  D.) 
Uno.  Hydrargyri  nitratis,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Dis- 
solve mercury  Jj  in  nitric  acid  sp.  gr.  1*5  f  3xj  ; 
and  add  the  solution  to  lard  Jvj  and  olive  oil 
f  ^iv,  melted  in  a  capacious  Wedgewood-ware,  or 
well-glazed  earthen  vessel,  placed  in  a  water-bath, 
at  a  temperature  of  from  180  to  200°  Fahr. ;  mix 
well,  remove  the  heat,  and  stir  till  the  mixture 
ceases  to  evolve  gas,  and  acquires  a  considerable 
degree  of  consistence. 

Kemarlc9.  The  above  are  the  proportions  of  the 
P.  L.;— the  P.  E.  orders  nitric  acid  (1-5)  fjviij, 
f  3vj  ;  mercury  Jiv ;  lard  Jxv ;  olive  oil  f  §xxxij  ; — 
the  P.  D.  orders  mercury  Jj ;  acid  3xj ;  lard  ^iv ' 
olive  oil  1  wine  pint ; — ^the  P.  U.  S.  orders  mercury- 
|j ;  acid  3xj  ;  lard  Jiij  ;  neats'  foot  oil  f  Jix  ;^-the 
r.  Cod.  orders  mercury  30  parts ;  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*321) 
60  parts ;  lard  and  olive  oil,  of  each  240  parts. 
Good  citrine  ointment  may  be  procured  from  any 
of  the  above  formulie  by  proper  management  The 
great  art  consists  in  employing  pure  ingredients, 
and  mixing  them  at  the  proper  temperature.  The 
acid  should  be  of  the  full  strength,  or  if  weaker, 
an  equivalent  quantity  should  be  employed.  This 
may  be  ascertained  from  the  table  of  the  sp.  gr.  of 
nitric  acid,  page  442.  If  the  mixture  do  not  froth 
up,  the  heat  should  be  increased  a  little,  as  with- 
out a  violent  frothing  and  reaction  take  place,  the 
ointment  will  not  turn  out  of  good  quality,  but  will 
rapidly  harden.  This  is  the  whole  difficulty  of  the 
process,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  preparation  of 
this  ointment,  which  is  not  at  all  difficult,  should 
have  so  long  cngagnd  the  attention  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical periodicals.  The  London  form  produces 
a  mofit  beautiful  golden  colored  ointment,  having  a 
battery  consistence,  and  keeps  well,  but  more  acid 
may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Vae.  In  ringworm,  and  varions  chronic  skin  dis- 
eases ;  as  a  dressing  to  ulcers,  and  in  various  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes,  especially  chronic  inflammation 
of  the  eyelids,  &c.  For  most  purposes,  particu- 
larly the  latter,  it  must  be  largely  diluted  with  lard 
or  oil. 

*ij*  This  ointment,  made  with  3  times  the  above 
ITMghta  of  lard  and  oil,  forms  the  milder  citrine 


ointment,  (Ung.  Hydrargyri  Nitratis  mmm) 
The  best  substance  to  dilute  the  stronger  oimmeata 
is  fresh  butter,  or  palm,  poppy,  or  almond  oiL 

OINTMENT,  NITRATE  OF  SILVER.  Swm. 
Ung.  Argenti  NiTRATia  Prep.  1.  (Velpeau.)  Ni- 
trate of  silver  1  gr.;  lard  iy — ^2.  (Mackenzie.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  5  grs. ;  lard  3^.  In  purulent  aad 
chronic  ophthalmia,  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  Stc  It 
should  be  used  with  great  caution. 

OINTMENT,  NITRIC  OXIDE  OF  MER- 
CURY^  Syn.  Red  niEciprrATE  Ointment.  V%g, 
Hydrargyri  NrrRioo-oxTDi,   (P.  L.)     Uno.  Hm. 

OXYDI,  (P.  £.)      Do.  DO.  DO.  NITRICI,  (P.  D.)      Da 

DO.  DO.  RUBRi.  Ung.  Htd  sUBNiTRATia  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Finely-powdered  nit  i  oxide  of  mercofy 
|j ;  white  wax  Jij ;  lard  f  vj ;  melt,  and  stir  in  tfaie 
oxide.  The  P.  £.  orders  ^viij  <^  lard  inatead  of 
the  wax  and  lard  above.  As  a  stimnlaj/  applica- 
tion to  indolent  sores  and  ulcers,  to  L£am«:d  eyes, 

&.C. 

OINTMENT,  NITRIC  ACID.  Syn,  Oxt- 
GENizBD  Lard.  Pommadb  d' Alton.  Ung.  acioi 
NITRICI.  Do.  Da  NiTRosL  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Otire 
oil  lb.  j ;  lard  ^iv  ;  melt  together,  and  add  nitiie 
acid  (sp.gr.  1*5)  f3vBs;  stir  till  6ti£  This  oint 
ment  has  a  yellow  color,  and  is  frequently  aold  for 
ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  but  the  fraud  may 
be  detected  by  its  not  turning  gray  when  kept 
heated  for  some  time.  Stimulant ;  used  to  drea 
foul  lilcers. 

OINTMENT,    OBSTETRIC.      5ya.     Una 

OBSTBTRICUM.    ,  PoHMADE     OB8TET]UCai.E.        PtepL. 

(Chaussier.) — 1.  Extract  of  belladonna  3ij  ;  water 
and  lard,  of  each  Jij ;  mix-  For  dilating  the  ote- 
rus. — 2,  {Pommade  pour  le  toucher^  YeWow 
wax,  and  spermaceti,  of  each  ^  ;  olive  o3  f  rrj ; 
melt,  strain,  add  solution  of  pure  soda  f  5],  and  stir 
till  cold. 

OINTMENT,  OPIUM.  S^.  Ung.  Oratcm 
Ung.  opii.  Prep* — 1.  Powdered  opium  3j  ;  sper- 
maceti ointment  Jiij ;  mix.  To  allay  painA- SL 
(Augustin.)  Opium  3ij  ;  ox  gall  Jij  ;  dige<  2  days, 
strain,  and  add  lard  fij  ;  essence  of  ber^mot  10 
drops- — 3.  (Brera.)  Opium  3j  ;  gastric  jiiic^  of  a 
calf  q.  8. ;  digest  24  hours,  and  add  lard  ^,  or  q.  a 


OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  LEAD.  Syn.  U 
Lythargyri.     Ung.  nutritum.     Prep.    (r.  Cod.) 
Litharge  ^iij  ;   vinegar  Jiv ;   olive  oil  Jix ;   heat 
goatly,  and  stir  till  they  combine. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  MERCURY. 
Syn,  Ung.  Hydrargyri  oxidi.  Do.  do.  do.  cor- 
ERBi.  Prep.  Protoxide  of  mercury  ^  ;  lard  Joj ; 
mix.  Substituted  for  mercurial  ointment.  (s>e« 
Donovan's  and  Tyson's  Mercurial  Ointments.) 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  SILVER.  Syn, 
Ung.  Argenti  oxydi.  Prep.  (Serre.)  Oxide  of 
silver  1 6  grs. ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  For  scrofulous  and 
syphilitic  sores,  &.C. 

OINTMENT,  OXIDE  OF  ZINC  Syn 
Ung.  Zincj,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  Ung.  Zinci  oxydi,  (F. 
D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Oxide  of  rinc  Jj :  lard  JtJ  ; 
mix.  Desiccative  ;  in  various  skin  diseases  at- 
tended  with  profuse  discharges,  in  bums,  blisten, 
excoriations,  &c.,  and  in  chronic  inflammations  at 
the  eye.  The  ointment  of  crude  oxide  of  zine 
(Ung.  TutitBf  Ung.  Zinei  Oxydi  impuri)  is  made 
of  prepared  tutty  1  part ;  lard  5  parta 

OINTMENT,   PHOSPHORUS,     Syn.  Uxa 
PuosPHORATUM.     Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Phosphorus  3j ; 
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md  fvj  3iij ;  mix  in  a  bottle,  melt  in  a  water- 
ath,  and  shake  till  col4. 

OINTMENT,  PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Jno.  Acidx  Phobpiiorici.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.) 
^bosphoric  -acid  3j  ;  lard  ^  ;  mix.  In  caries  of 
he  bones,  &c. 

OINTM  ENT.  PEPPER.  Syn.  Pxprr  Salve. 
Inc.  Pifbris  niori.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Finely-pow- 
lered  black  pepper  JW;  lard  lb.  j;' mix.  Stimu- 
ant ;  irritant ;  used  in  ringworm,  &>c. 

OINTMENT,  PITCH.  Syn.  Blaok  Basili- 
x»N.  Uno.  Tbtrapharmacom.  Uno.  Basiucum 
naxuM.  Ung.  Picis  NiORiS,  (P>  L.)  Prep.  Black 
Mtch,  wax,  and  resin,  of  each,  Jix ;  olive  oil  f  fxyj ; 
nelt  together,  and  stir  till  cold.  Stimulant  and 
iigestive ;  used  in  eniptions,  scald-head,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  PITCH,  (COMPOUND.) 
?rep. — 1.  (Ung.  Picis  compositum,  SU  B.  H.) 
Ktch  ointment  and  ointment  of  acetate  of  lead, 
iqaal  parts.  Stimulant  and  desiccant — 2.  (Ung. 
Pieie  eum  Sulphurey  Guy's  H.)  Tar  lb.  ss ;  wax 
i">  (SJ  i)  flowers  of  sulphur  Jij  ;  mix.  In  itch,  pso> 
riasis.  and  other  scaly  ekin  diseases,  ringworm,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  PICROTOXINE.  Syn.  Uno. 
PiCROToxiNA  Prep.  (Jager.)  Ficrotoxine  10  grs. ; 
lard  ^ ;  i^ix.  In  obstinate  porrigo,  (ringworm  ;) 
ind  diluted  with  olive  oil,  to  destroy  vermin  on  the 
body. 

OINTMENT  FOR  PILES.  Syn.  Uno.  Hje- 
■otRnoiDALB.  Prep.  I.  (Dr.  Gedding.)  Carbon- 
tte  of  lead  3iv  ;  sulphate  of  morphia  15  grs. ;  stra- 
monium ointment  ^  ;  olive  oil  q.  &  To  allay  pain 
and  inflammation. 

II.  Spermaceti  ornament  8  oz. ;  powdered  galls 
I  oz. ;  do.  opium  1  dr. ;  solution  of  diacetate  of 
ead  1  i  oz.     (See  Piles.) 

OINTMENT,  PLATINUM.  Syn.VHii.Vi.K' 
xtn.  Prep.  (Haefer.)  Perchloride  of  platinum  3j  ; 
■xtract  of  belladonna  3ij  ;  lard  Jiv ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  POMATUM.  Syn.  Uno.  Po- 
tATUM,  (P.  L.  1746.)  WiuTE  Li/  Salve.  Lard 
rushed  with  rose  water. 

OINTMENT,  POPLAR  BUDS.  Syn.  Uno. 
PopDLEUv.  Prep.  Bruised  poplar  buds  1  part; 
iard  3  parts ;  boil  and  strain.  The  old  Ung.  Po- 
fuleum  consisted  of  a  number  of  green  herbs 
boiled  as  above.     Emollient  and  stimulant 

OINTMENT,  POPLAR  BUDS,  (COM- 
POUND.) Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  poplar  buds 
{xij ;  fresh  leaves  of  poppies,  benbaue,  belladon- 
na, and  common  nightshade,  of  each,  ^viij ;  lard 
Ib.iv».    As  last 

OINTMENT,  PLUNKETS.  Pr^p.  Crows- 
foot  1  handful ;  dog's  fennel  3  sprigs ;  pound  well, 
add  flowers  of  sulphur  and  white  arsenic,  of  each, 
3  thimblefuls ;  beat  well  together,  form  into  bo- 
luses, and  dry  ia  the  sun ;  then  powder  them ; 
and  for  use  mix  with  yelk  of  egg,  spread  a  Utile 
OB  a  small  piece  of  pig's  bladder,  (size  of  half  a 
crown,)  and  apply  to  the  sore,  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main till  it  falls  off  by  itself.  In  cancer:  poison- 
wm;  requires  p^eat  caution. 

OINTMENT,  QUININE.  Syn.  Vaa.  Qur- 
mjt  FORTIUS.  Prt^p.  Sulphate  of  quinine  3j  ;  lard 
%j;  mix.  Rubbed  into  the  axilla,  to  cure  the 
iguo  of  children. 

OINTMENT,  RED  SULPHURET  OP 
€ERCURY.  S'/n.  Uno.  Hvdrargyki  bisulpiiu- 
ttTi.    Prep.   (Collier.)    Bisulphnret  of  mercury 


3iss ;   sal  ammoniac  3^ ;   rose  water  f  3j ;  lard 
^ss  ;  mix.     In  several  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  RESIN.  St/n.  Yellow  Basi- 
LicoN.  Uno.  Resinosum  ,  (P.  £  ^'  Ung.  Resin  a 
ALBiB,  (P.  D.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  E.)  Yellow  resin 
Jv ;  beeswax  $j ;  lard  ^viij ;  melt,  and  stir  till 
cold.— 2.  (P.  p.)  Yellow  wax  lb.  j  ;  white  (yel-  • 
low)  resin  lb-  ij-  i  la^d  lb.  iv  ;  as  above. 

OINTMENT,  RINGWORM.  Syn.  Uno. 
CoNTRA-TiNBAM.  Prep.  1. — Soda  6  parts ;  flaked 
lime  40  parts ;  lard  1200  parts ;  mix^ — 2.  Lard 
and  ointment  of  black  pitch,  of  each,  Jij ;  oint- 
ment of  nitrate  of  mei^ury  Jj ;  mix.  The  hair 
must  be  cut  oflT  close,  and  the  part  washed  clean 
before  each  application. 

OINTMENT,  ROSE.  Syn.  Rose  Lip-salve. 
Uno.  Rqbatum.  Uno.  Adipis,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep. 
(P.  Cod.)  Washed  lard  lb.  ij ;  roses  (ceutif.)  lb.  ij  ; 
bruise  the  leaves,  melt  with  the  lard,  and  in  2 
days  again  melt,  and  press ;  add  roses  ib.  ij,  and 
repeat  the  process;  lastly  strain,. press,  and  color 
with  alkanet  root,  if  required  red. 

OINTMENT,  RUBEFACIENT.  Syn.  Uno. 
RuBBFACiBNB.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Finely-powdered 
cantharides  and  camphor,  of  each,  3j ;  lard  ^  ; 
mix. 

OINTMENT,  RUR  iSyn.  Ung.  Rut*.  Prep. 
(Sp.  Ph.)  Leaves  of  rue,  wonnwood,  and  pepper- 
mint, of  each,  Tn  ;  lard  ^^^J  j  ^'^  ^'^^  strain. 

OINTMENT,  SAVINE  Syn.  Ung.  Sabi- 
NiB.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  saviue  leaves  lb.  ss ; 
lard  lb.  rj ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain,  and  add  beeswax 

lb.BS. 

OINTMENT,  SCROPHULARIA.  Syn. 
Uno.  ScROPHULARiiS.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Green  leaves 
of  knotted-rooted  fig-wort  and  lard,  of  each,  lb.  ij  ; 
prepared  snet  lb.  j  ;"  boil  till  crisp,  and  strain  with 
pressure.  In  ringworm,  "  burnt  holes,"  and  some 
other  cutaneous  afiections. 

OINTMENT,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Ointment  of 
Whitb  Wax,  bimplb  Dbesbino.  Uno.  Simplex, 
(P.  E.)  Uno.  CERiB  alba,  (P.  D.)  Prep. — 1. 
(P.  D.)  Lard  lb.  iv ;  while  wax  lb.  j  ;  melt  togeth- 
er, and  stir  till  cold.— 2.  (P.  E.)  Olive  oil  f  f  vss ; 
white  wax  Jij  ;  as  last.  A  simple  untrueut  The 
U-ng.  SitnpleXj  P.  L.  1746,  was  lard  waslied  with 
rose  water.     (See  CfeRATE,  Simple.) 

OINTMENT,  SPERMACETI.  Syn.  White 
Ointment.  Uno.  Album,  (P.  L.  174IJ.)  Uno. 
Spermatis  cetl  Uno.  Cetacei,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  White  wax  3ij  ;  Bpemiaceti  3vj  ;  olive  oil 
f  Jiij ;  melt  together.  The  Ung.  cetacei  of  tho 
Dublin  Pharmacopoeia  is  made  witli  white  wax 
lb.  ss;  spermaceti  lb.j;  lardlb. iij;  and  in  consis- 
tence resembles  the  spermaceti  cerate,  P.  L.  In 
trade,  the  Dublin  form,  with  double  the  amount 
of  lard,  is  commonly  adopted     (See  Cerates.) 

OINTMENT,  STAVESACRE.  Syn.  Uno. 
STApniBAGRiAS.  Prep.  (Swedianr.)  Powdered 
stavesacre  Jj;  lard  Jiij;  melt  together,  digest  3 
hours,  and  strain.  In  itch,  and  to  destroy  ver- 
min on  the  body,  (pediculi.)  A  similar  ointment 
is  nsed  by  farriers. 

OINTMENT,  STRAMONIUM.  Syn.  Uno. 
Stramonii.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  U.  S.)  Fresh  thorn- 
apple  leaves  Jij;  lard  Jv:  dijjest  as  last,  and 
strain. — 2.  (Pereira.)  Powdered  leaves  Jj ;  lard 
Jiv  J  mix.  Anodyne.  Used  to  dress  irritable  ul- 
cers, and  as  an  application  to  painful  piles. 
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OINTMENT,  SUBSULPHATE  OF  MER- 
OURY.  S^n.  IJsa,  HrDiuROYRi  subbulphatib. 
Prep. — 1.  (Alibert.)  Turpeth'a  mineral  Gjj ;  lard 
Jiv ;  mix. — ^.  (Bictt)  Turpeth's  mineral  3j  ;  sul- 
pliur  3ij ;  lard  ^ij ;  essence  of  lemon  15  drops. 
Used  iu  some  sqaly  skin  diseases,  6lc 
.  OINTMENT,  SULPHURIC  ACID.  Syn. 
Unq.  AciDi  SuLFiiuaici.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Sulphu- 
ric acid  3j,  (f  SsB ;)  lard  ^ ;  mix.  Stimulant ;  used 
in  paralvsis,  hemorrhages,  itch,  &c.  j  muore  cleanly 
than  the  sulphur  ointment.  For  children  it  is 
mads  with  only  ^  or  ^  as  much  acid. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHATE  OF  ZINC.  Syn. 
Ung.  Zinci  Sulphatis.  Prep.  (Scarpa.)  Sulphate 
of  zinc  3j ;  lard  Jj ;  mix.  Astringent.  In  some 
thronic  skin  diseases'. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHUR.  Syn.  Vva.  Sul- 
FHURis,  (P.  L.  E.  6l  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sublimed 
sulphur  Jiij ;  lard  Jvj ;  essence  of  bergamotte  20 
drops ;  mix.  The  P.  E.  and  D.  order  1  to  4,  and 
omit  the  bergamotte.  In  itch,  scald-head,  and 
several  other  skin  diseases. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHUR,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  Itch  Ointment.  Ung.  Sulfuurib  comfobi- 
TUH.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  and  soft  soap,  of 
each,  ^vj ;  white  hellebore  ^ij ;  nitre  3j ;  lard 
lb.  iss ;  essence  of  bergamotte  3ss ;  mix.  As  the 
last,  but  stronger,  and  more  irritating,  though 
more  efBcacious. 

OINTMENT,  SULPHURET.  OF  POTAS- 
SIUM. Si/n.  Ung.  PoTASsii  SuLPHURBTi.  Prep. 
(Alibert.)  iSubcarbonate  of  soda  and  sulphuret  of 
potassium,  of  each,  3iij  ;  lard  ^ij ;  mix.  In  chro- 
nic skin  diseases,  especially  itch,  psoriasis,  lepra, 
eczema,  &c. 

OINTMENT,  TANNIN.  Sun.  Ung.  Tan- 
NiNi.  Prep.  (Richard.)  Tannin  oij  ;  water  f  3ij  ; 
triturate  together,  and  add  lard  |is8.  Astringent. 
An  excellent  application  to  piles. 

OINTMENT,  TAR.  Syn.  Uno.  Picis 
UQUiDiB.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Pr^p.  (P.  L.)  Tar 
and  mutton  suet  equal  parts;  melt  together,  and 
stir  till  cold.  As  an  application  to  scald-head, 
ringi/orra,  foul  ulcers,  Slc. 

OINTMENT,  TOBACCO.  Syn.  Uno. 
Tabaci.  Prep.  (P.  U.  S.)  Fresh  tobacco  leaves 
chopped  small  ^ ;  lard  lb.  j ;  boil  till  crisp,  and 
strain  through  Unen.  Used  for  '  irritable  ulcers, 
ringworm,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin.  It 
should  be  used  with  caution. 

OINTMENT,  TRIPHARMIC.  Syn.  Uno. 
Tripharhacum.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1745)  Lead 
plaster  Jiv ;  olive  oil  fj'^r  vinegar  f^;  melt, 
and  stir  till  they  combine.  Cooling  and  desic- 
cativo. 

OINTMENT,  AEPATRINE.  Syn.  Ung. 
Veratrinjb.  Pommads  3E  Vbratrinb.  Prep. — 1. 
(Turnbull.)*  Veratrina  1^  to  20  m. ;  olive  oil  a 
few  drops ;  triturate  and  add  lard  jj. — 2.  (Majen- 
die.)  «4  grs.  to  tlie  ounce. — 3.  (Pcreira.)  2U  to  40 
grs.  to  the  ounce.  In  neuralgia,  neuralgic  rheuma- 
tism, gout,  5lc 

OINTMENT,  VERDIGRIS.  Syn.  Ung. 
iERUGiNis,  (P.  E^  Ung.  Cupri  Subacetatis, 
(P.  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.)  Resinous  ointment 
Jxv ;  verdigris  in  fine  powder  Jj ;  mix. — ^2.  (P.  D.) 
Verdigris  Jss  ;  olive  oil  f  j ;  triturate  and  add  resiu 
omtment  lb.  j. — 3.  Verdigris  ^  ;  lard  ^xv  ;  mix. 
All  the  above  are  escharotic  and  detergent,  and 


are  used  as  occasional  dressings  to  fool  and  flabby 
ulcers,  to  keep  down  fungous  flesh,  and  diluted 
with  oil  or  lard  in  scrofulous  uh^ralian  and  o- 
flammation  of  the  eyelids. 

O  J  NT  MENT,  VINEGAR.  Syn.  Usa 
Acbti.  Prep.  (Dr.  Cheston.)  Olive  oil  lh.j; 
whit^  wax  ^iv ;  melt,  cool  a  litUe,  add  vinegir 
Jij,  and  stir  till  cold.  A  cooling  astringent  dres- 
sing, and  as  a  salve  in  chronic  ophthalmia. 

OINTMENT,  WAX,  (YELLOW.)  Sya. 
Uno.  CERiB  FLAVA  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Beeswax 
lb.  j  ;  lard  lb.  iv ;  melt  together.  A  mild  aai 
cooling  dressing.     (See  Cerate,  Simple.) 

OINTMENT,  WHITE,  (CAMPHORA- 
TED.)  Syn.  Uno.  Album  Camphoratdx.  Prep. 
(P.  L.  before  1745.)  Simple  ointment  §v ;  campfasr 
3ij ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  odd  finely -powdimd 
carbonate  of  lead  fj,  and  stir  till  cold. 

OINTMENT,  WHITE  PRECIPITATE. 
Syn.  Ointment  or  AMMONio-ciiLoniDE  of  Mot* 
ouRT.  Uno.  Hydrargyri  Ammomo>ciiijoriiii, 
(P.  L.)  Uno.  Pracipitati  Albi,  (P.  E.)  Uwa. 
Hydrargyri  Submuriatib  Ammomati,  -(P.  IX) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  White  precipitate  3j  ;  lard  Jjw ; 
mix.  Stimulant,  alterative,  and  detergent ;  in  the 
itch,  scald-head,  and  various  other  skin  diaei 
in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  to  destroy 
on  the  body. 

OINTMENT,  WORM.  Syn.  Uxc  Vewo- 
fdgum.  Prep.  (Bat.  Ph.)  Aloes  3j ;  dried  os- 
gall  Sifis  ;  land  Jiss ;  mix. 

OINTMENT,  YELK  OF  EGG.  Syn.  Use 
OvoRUM.  Prep.  (Soubeiran.)  Oil  of  almoods 
Jiss ;  yellow  wax  ^ea ;  melt  together,  and  when 
nearly  cold,  add  the  yelk  of  one  egg  and  nux 
well.     Applied  to  sore  nipples. 

OINTMENT,  ZINC,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Ung.  Zinci  cum  Lycopodio.  Prep.  (Hureland.) 
Oxide  of  zinc  and  lycopodium,  of  each  3j  ;  simple 
cerate  Jss  ;  mix.  In  excoriations  and  ulceratioiiB, 
especially  of  the  eyes,  either  alone  or  diluted  with 
almond  oil. 

OLEFIANTGAS.  Syn.  Heavy  Inflammable 
Air.  Carburbtbd  Hydrogen.  Hyuurct  or 
Acetule.  It  may  be  obtained  by  heating  a  mix- 
ture of  1  part  of  alcohol  and  6  part£  of  ofl  of 
'vitriol,  and  as  soon  as  sulphurous  gas  be^rins  to 
come  over,  passing  the  product  first  through  milk 
of  lime  and  then  through  oil  of  vitriol.  This  gas 
is  a  little  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  and  buns 
with  a  bright  white  flame.  When  mixed  with  an 
e^ual  volume  of  chlorine  over  water,  it  soon  con- 
denses into  an  oily  looking  liquid  ;  henc<;  the  name 
defiant  gas  was  given  it  by  the  Dutch  chemisla. 
It  smells  like  oil  of  caraway.  It  is  the  presence 
of  defiant  gas  in  coal  gas  that  principally  gives  ta 
tlie  latter  its  illuminating  properties.  This  gas 
was  formerly  called  per-  or  bi-carbureted  Sy- 
drogen. ' 

OLEIC  ACID.  An  dly  acid,  discovered  by 
Chevreul  in  fat. 

Prep.  Saponify  the  pure  oil  of  almonds,  decom- 
pose the  soap  with  a  dilute  acid,  and  digf^  Uw 
resulting  oily  acid  in  a  water-bath  with  half  its 
weight  of  oxide  of  lead  for  some  hours,  constantly 
stirring;  then  agitate  the  mixture  with  twice  its 
volume  of  ether  in  a  close  vetssel,  and  iu  34  houn 
decant  the  clear  ethereal  sohitiou;  decompose 
with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  collect  the  acid  that 
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eparates,  and  remove  the  ether  by  eTaporation. 
To  render  it  still  purer  it  must  be  again  saponified 
irith  caustic  soda,  and  the  soap  repeatedly  dis- 
olved  in  a  solution  of  soda,  and  as  often  separated 
ly  adding  common  salt,  until  it  becomes  nearly 
nlorless,  when  it. must  be  decomposed  by  dilute 
nnriatic  acid  as  before. 

Props.,  ^c.  An  oily  acid,  insoluble  In  water, 
olnble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oil,  and  forming  salts 
rith  the  bases  called  oleates. 

OLEIN.  Si/n.  Elain.  Huilb  abboujk,  (From 
laievt  oil.)  The  liquid  portion  of  oil  and  fat ;  by 
aponification  it  yields  oleic  acid. 

Prep,  I.  Digest  the  oil  with  a  quantity  of 
caustic  soda  in  solution,  only  sufficient  to  saponify 
lalf  the  oil,  and  separate  the  undecomposed  oily 
N>rtion  from  the  soap  and  alkaline  solution.  Suc- 
«eds  well  with  recently  expressed  and  fresh  oils. 

II.  Almond  or  olive  oil  1  part ;  strong  alcohol 
I  parts ;  mix  in  a  flask,  heat  nearly  to  boiling, 
igitate,  decant  the  clear  upper  stratum,  and  allow 
t  to  cool ;  filter,  and  gently  distil  off  the  spirit. 
Both  the  above  are  used  by  watchmakers  for  fine 
rork,  as  they  will  not  freeze  nor  thicken  at  or- 
linary  temperatures.  Some  years  ago  the  last 
ras  sold,  by  a  certain  metropolitan  house,  as 
satchmaker's  oil,  at  Is,  Sd.  a  drachm. 

OLEOMETER.  (From  oUum,  oil ;  and  me- 
)mmf  a  measure.)  An  instrament  for  ascertain- 
Dg  the  specific  gravity  of  oiL  (See  Hydrometer 
md  Oil.) 

OIiEON.  A  peculiar  liquid  obtained  by  the 
iistillation  of  oleic  acid  and  lime, 

OLEO-PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  A  peculiar 
icid  found  by  Fremy  in  the  brain  and  nervous 
natter. 

OLEO-SACCHARUM.  Syn.  Elao-Sac- 
;tiARUM.  A  mixture  of  sugar  and  essential  oiL 
The  oleo-eacchara  of  aniseed,  caraway,  pepper  - 
nint,  pennyroyal,  cinnamon,  and  other  essential 
Nb,  are  made  by  rubbing  15  or  16  drqis  of  the 
respective  oils  with  white  sugar  1  oz. ;  and  when 
iitended  for  making  extemporaneous  distilled 
RT&teis,  1  oz.  of  magnesia  is  also  added.  The 
tUo'tacchara  of  lemons,  oranges,  <&c.,  are  made 
Irom  the  peels,  as  described  at  page  199. 

OLIVILE.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
obtained  by  Pelletier  from  the  gum  of  the  olive 
Iree,  (Olea  Euxopea.)  It  is  soluble  in  hot  water 
lod  alcohol. 

OLIVINE.  A  white,  crystallme,  bitter  sub- 
itance,  obtained  by  Landerer  from  the  leaves  of 
the  olive  tree.     It  dissolves  in  acids. 

OMELETTE.  A  pancake  or  fritter  made  of 
)gg8 ;  much  .used  on  the  Continent 

OMYCHILE.  A  brown,  resinous  substance, 
obtained  by  Schariing  from  inspissated  urine. 

OPHTHALMIA.  Syn,  Opbthalmitib. 
[From  o^0aX/iof,  the  ey«>)  Inflammation  of  the 
ftye.  In  ordinary  cases  this  disease  is  confined  to 
the  external  membrane  of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  or 
to  the  eyelids  ;  but  it  occasionally  attacks  the 
iderotica,  cornea,  choroid  coat,  and  retina.  In 
pnerai  it  may  be  relieved  by  fomentations  of 
iraim  water,  or  decoction  of  poppy -heads,  and  the 
BM  of  aperient  medicines  ;  to  which  leeches  and 
rapping  may  be  added  with  advautage.  In 
Mvm  cases,  general  depletion  and  bliateiB  to  the 
ii|»  of  the  neck  must  be  had  reooiuse  to     Wbsn 


the  inflammation  has  subsided,  mild  astringents 
and  cooling  eye-waters  and  ointments  will  be 
found  useful ;  but  all  applications  of  this  kind 
should  be  used  with  caution.  The  purulent  oph- 
thalmia of  new-bom  infants,  and  that  which  odea 
follows  the  smallpox,  measles,  and  fevers,  gener- 
ally yields  to  the  use  of  Inild  astringent  eye- 
waters and  salves,  and  to  the  application,  at  bed- 
time, of  a  drop  of  wine  of  opium  diluted  with  5  or 
6  drops  of  water.  A  very  weak  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  or  the  ointment  of  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury,  will  be  found  a  good  application  in  the 
latter  cases.  In  every  variety  the  eye  should  be 
kept  clean  by  careful  ablution  with  warm  mil^ 
and  water. 

OPIANIC  ACrO.  A  crystalline  substance, 
possessing  acid  properties,  resulting  from  the  oxi«- 
dation  of  narcotine,  discovered  by  Wdhler  and 
Liebig.  It  is  obtained  by  dissolving  narcotine  in 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  in  considerable  excess ; 
adding  finely -powdered  oxide  'of  manganese,  also 
in  excess ;  and  boiling  till  carbonic  acid  ceases  to 
be  evolved,  when  the  liquid  is  filtered,  and  oa 
cooling  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  opianic  acid. 
This  is  'drained  on  a  filter,  pressed,  washed  with 
cold  water,  and  frequently  recrystallized  from  a 
saturated  solution  in  boiling  water.  Scarcely 
soluble  in  cold  water ;  soluble  in  alcohol. 

OPIATE  EN  POUDRE.  Ptep.  Bath  brick 
8'oz. ;  China  ware  4  oz. ;  red  coral  1  oz. ;  cinna- 
mon and  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  mix.  and  reduce 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Used  as  a  dentifrice  ;  rap- 
idly whitens  the  teeth. 

OPIATE,  ANTI-TUBERCULAR.  {Lepecq 
de  la  Cloture.)  Prep,  Spermaceti,  crab's  eyes, 
and  Buli^ur,  of  each  3ij ;  conserve  of  .roses  §ss ; 
pepper  mushroom  3iij  ;  honey  q.  s.  to  make  tin 
electuary.  In  pulmonary  consumption.  Dose. 
3iie8  to  Siss,  3.  or  4  times  a  day. 

OPIUM.  Smyrna  or  Levant  opium  should  be 
chosen,  especially  for  the  manufacture  of  the  salts 
of  morphia,  as  it  contains  on  the  average  from  7 
to  9ft  of  that  alkaloid,  and  usually  yields  about  12 
to  12^'(  of  muriate  of  morphia,  which  is  more  than 
can  be  obtained  from  any  other  variety  of  opium. 
The  following  process  of  Morphiometry  is  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  College : — Macerate  lOO  grs.  of 
opium  for  24  hours  in  f  Jij  of  water,  filter,  and 
strongly  squeeze  the  residue  ;  then  precipitate  with 
carbonate  of  soda  Jas,  dissolved  in  cold  water  f  ^ij  ; 
heat  the  precipitate  till  it  shrinks  and  fuses,  then 
cool  and  w6igh  it ;  it  should  weigh  at  least  1 1  gis. ; 
and  when  powdered  be  entirely  soluble  in  a  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  Bcid.-*ii»otAer  excellent  process  for 
asoertaining  the  quality  of  opium  is,  to  boil  an  in- 
fusion of  4  parts  of  opiom  with  1  part  of  quickHme, 
made  mto  a  milk  with  water,-  to  filter  while  hot, 
saturate  with  a  dilute  acid,  (hydrochloric,)  and  to 
precipitate  the  morphia  by  ammonia.  (Couerbe.) 

There  have  been  several  modes  of  purifying  opi* 
um  adopted  by  various  persons,  among  which  the 
following  may  be  mentioned  :^- 

SoiT  PuRimn  Opivm.  {Opium  purificatmm 
MoUe.)  Picked  opium  softenea  with  water  to  a 
pillular  consistence. 

Hard  PuRinED  Onuii.  {Opium  purif.  durum,) 
Picked  opium  dried  in  a  water-bath  for  pow« 

dering. 
Steainko  Onoii.    {Eat  Tksbaieumu   Opium 
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Colatum.  Opium  Purifieatum.  Laudanum  Opi- 
atum.)  Opium  dissolved,  or  softened,  in  an  equal 
weight  of  water,  pressed  through  canvass,  and 
evaporated  to  a  pillular  consistence. 

Homberq's  Purified  Opium.  Opium  exhausted 
by  repeated  coction  in  10  or  12  times  its  weight  of 
water,  and  the  mixed  liquors  evaporated  to  ^,  and 
kept  boiling  for  2  or  3  months,  adding  water  from 
time  to  time,  then  straining  and  evaporating  to  a 
pilkilar  cousistence. 

Bauhb*b  Purified  Opiuic.  The  same  as  the 
last. 

Cornette'b  PuRinED  Opium.  T^e  common 
extract  dissolved  in  cold  water,  strained,  and  evap- 
orated to  an  extract,  and  the  process  repeated  sev- 
eral times. 

Josse's  Purified  Opium.  Crude  opium  worked 
under  \^ater  as  long  a»  any  thing  is  dissolved,  the 
solution  strained,  and  evaporated  to  an  extract 

Accarib's  PuHiFiEo  Opium.  Infusion  of  opium 
digested  with  powdered  charcoal  for  some  days, 
strained,  clarified  with  white  of  tgg^  and  -evapo- 
rated to  an  extract 

PowBLs  Purified  Opium.  Opium  exhausted 
by  coction  with  water,  the  residunm  treated  with 
spirit  of  wine,  and  the  mixed  tincture  and  decoc- 
tion evaporated  to  an  extract 

Neumann's  Opium.  Infusion  of  opium,  strained, 
fermented  with  a  little  sugar,  set  it  in  a  warm 
place,  and  when  the  fermentation  slackens,  it  b 
again  excited  by  stirring  up  the  leM;  continue 
this  for  some  months,  or  as  long  as  it  can  bet  made 
to  ferment.  It  is  either  Evaporated  to  an  extract 
or  kept  in  th^  liquid  form. 

Lancelotte's  Prepared  Opium.  Opium  lb.  j ; 
quince  juice  1  gall. ;  pure  potassa  J[j  ;  sugar  ^v  ; 
ferment  for  some  time,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  digest 
in  spirit  of  wine,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit 

Quercetan'b  Opium*  Vinegar  of  opiuiq  evapo- 
rated to  an  extract 

G laser's  Prisparbd  Opium.  An  infusion  of 
opium  made  with  may-dew,  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. 

Glauber's  Pre  ured  Opium.  Opium  Jiv ;  spirit 
of  salt  f  isB ;  crea.a  of  tartar  ^  ;  mix,  digest  in 
spirit  01  wihe  X.  quart,  filter,  and  evaporate.     *  * 

*«*  Of  the  above,  those  that  are  made  with  cold 
water,  or  by  fermentation,  are  considered  milder 
than  crude  opium  ;  the  latter  resemble  "  The  black 
dropr 

OPODELDOC.  SytL  Soap  Liniment.  This 
article,  prepared  according  to  the  directions  of  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  is  apt  to  gelatinize,  or  to  deposite 
crystals  of  elaidate  and  stearate  of  lime.  This 
may  be  avoided  where  expense  is  not  an  objeotion, 
by  well  drying  the  soap,  employing  a  spirit  of  85(, 
and  keeping  it  in  well-closed  vessels.  ' 

OPODELDOC,  STEER'S.  Prep,  I.  White 
Castile  soap,  cut  very  small,  2  lbs. ;  camphcv  5  oz. ; 
oil  of  rosemary  I  oz. ;  oU  of  origanum  2  oz. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  gall. ;  dissolve  in  a  corked  bottle  by 
the  heat  of  a  water-bath,  and  when  connderaUy 
cooled,  strain  ;  add  liquor  of  ammonia  11  oz. ;  im- 
mediately put  it  into  bottles,  (Steer's,)  cork  close, 
and  tie  over  with  bladder.  Very  fine,  solid  and 
transparent  when  cold. 

II.  Soap  4  oz. ;  camphor  1  oz. ;  oils  of  rosema- 
ry and  origanum,  of  each  1  dr. ;  rectified  sphit  I 
pint ;  liquor  of  ammonia  1^  oi. ;  mix. 


III.  To  the  last  add  water  ^  pint    Used 
liniment 

ORANGEADE.      Syn.     Orakge 
Prepared  with  oranges  in  the  same  way  as  U 
ade. 

ORANGE  DYE.  This  may  be  given  by  mix- 
ing red  and  yellow  dyes  in  various  proportions.  A 
very  good  fugitive  orange  may  be  given  i^th 
notto,  by  passing  the  goods  through  a  eolntioo 
with  equal  parts  of  annotto  and  pearlas^  :  or 
bet^r,  through  a  bath  made  of  1  part  of 
dissolved  in  a  lye  of  1  part  each  of  lime  and  peari- 
ash,  and  2  parts  of  soda.  The  shade  may  \m  ral- 
dened  by  passing  the  dyed  goods  tluougfa 
acidulated  with  vinegar,  lemon^juice,  or  citric 
or  through  a  solution  of  alum.  The 
sometimes  passed  through  a  weak  alum 
before  immersion  in  the  bath. 

ORANGE  PEEL,  CANDIED.    This 
pared  in  the  same  way  as  candied  citron  or  l< 
peels. 

ORCEINE.  Sym  Lichen  Lake.  A 
ish-red  powder,  obtained  by  diasolviog  oreine  ii 
liquor  of  ammonia,  exposing  the  sdutioa  to  ths 
air,  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

ORCIN  E.  The  coloring  principle  of  the  Udia 
dealbatus.  It  may  be  obtained  by  treating  tfe 
powder  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtering  while  hot,  eool- 
ii\g,  again  filtering,  distilling  off*  the  alcohol,  evap- 
orating to  a  sirup,  triturating  with  water,  filteriag^ 
again  evaporating  to  a  sirup,  and  leaving  tlie  ttqaii 
for  some  days  in  a  cool  place,  when  crystals  of  oraae 
will  form.  It  is  volatile,  and  soluble  in  water  and 
alcohol.     By  solution  in  ammonia  it  yields  oreeoMk 

ORGEAT.  Syn,  Sfnop  d'Orgkat.  Barut 
Sirup.  Prep,  I.  Sweet  almonds  1  lb. ;  bitter  al* 
monds  \  oz. ;  Uanch,  beat  to  a  paste,  and  make 
an  emulsion  with  bariey  water  1  quart ;  strain,  and 
to  each  pint  add  sugar  1^  lb. ;  and  a  tablespoonfal 
of  orange-flower  water. 

II.  Sweet  almonds  3  oz. ;  2  bitter  almonds ;  or- 
ange-flower water  I  tablespoonfol ;  milk  1  quait ; 
sugar  1  lb. ;  make  an  emulsion.  Some 
add  a  little  brandy. 

ORES.    The  mineral  bodies  from  which 
are  extracted.     (See  Testing  and  Mktaisl) 

OSMIUM.     (From  M/f'i  odor.)     A  rare 
fonhd  associated  with  the  ore  of  platinum.     Its 
gr.  is  7.     It  forms  several  compounds  with 
chlorine,  and  sulphur,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able is  otmic  acid.    This  compound  is  very  vota- 
tile,  and  evolves  a  pungent  and  disagreeable 
which  has  given  the  name  to  the  raetaL     (S 
Iridium.) 

OXALATES.     Syn.  Oxalas,  (Laf.)     A 
pound  of  oxalic  acid  and  a  base.     (See  Ozauc 
Acid.) 

OXALATES  OF  POTASH.  Prep.  I.  {Ox- 
alate of  Potash,  Pota99a  Oxalas.)  Neatraloa 
a  s(dutien  of  oxalic  acid,  or  the  acid  oxalates  ef 
oominerce,  with  carbonate  of  potash,  eTaporate  and 
crystallize. 

II.  (Binoxalate  of  Potash,  Potass^ 
alas.  Salt  of  Sorrel.  Sal  ttceiosell^e.}  By 
urating  a  solution  of  1  part  of  oxalic  acid 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  adding  it  to  a  similar  so» 
iutioo  of  1  part  of  the  acid  unneutralized ;  evapo- 
rating and  crystallizing.  It  may  also  be  obtained 
from  the  expreaed  juioe  of  wood  or  sheep's  som^ 
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by  clarifying  with  eggs  or  milk,  evaporating  and 
crystallizing.  In  commerce  the  quadraxalate  of 
^tash  is  usually  substituted  for  it. 

III.  {Quadroxalate  of  ^Potash,  PotasstB  Quad- 
'oxalas,)  By  neutralizing  1  part  of  oxalic  acid 
irith  carbonate  of  potash,  adding  to  the  solution  3 
Mirts  more  of  acid^ evaporating  and  crystallizing. 
3r  by  dissolving  the  r>in03(alate  in  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ie,  and  crystallizing.  .  This  salt  is  commonly  sold 
n  commerce  as  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  Sal  Aee- 
otellce,  Salt  of  Sorrel,  and  Essential  Salt  of 
Lemons,  Both  this  and  the  binoxalate  are  used 
0  remove  ink  and  iron  stains  from  linen,  to  bleach 
he  straw  used  for  making  bonnets,  and  occasion- 
tlly  in  medicine  as  a  refrigerant  When  pure, 
iBch  of  the  above  yields  nothing  but  carbonate  of 
K>tash  by  heat  %*  All  the  oxalates  of  potash 
ire  poisonous. 

OXALIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acid  of  Suoar.  Acid- 
m  OxAUccM,  {Lat.)  Acids  Oxalique,  .  (Fn) 
{A(7BRU.EEsacRB,  {Ger.)  This  acid  was  discov- 
ired  by  Scheele  in  1776.  It  occurs  both  in  the 
tiineral  and  organic  kingdoms,  and  is  produced 
irtificially  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  sugar, 
tsFch,  woody  fibre,  Jkc 

Prep.  I.  (Liebig.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1-42)  5 
lartB ;  ^'ater  10  parts  ;  mix,  add  sugar,  or  prefer- 
ably potato  starch  1  part,  and  digest  by  a  gentle 
leat  as  long  as  gaseous  products  are  evolved ; 
ivaporate  and  crystallize  ;  dry  the  crystals,  redis- 
olve,  and  crystallfze.  12  parts  of  potato  starch 
rield  5  of  acid.  The  mother  water,  treated  with 
nore  nitric  acid,  and  again  warmed,  will  yield  a 
econd  crop  of  crystals  ;  and  this  should  be  repeat- 
id  till  the  solution  is  exhausted. 

IL  (Ure.)  Nitric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*4)  4  parts ;  su- 
|ar  1  part ;  digest  together  in  a  water-l:^th. 

III.  (Schlesinger.)  Sugar  4  parts,  (dried  at 
t57°  F. ;)  nitric  acid  (1-38)  33  parts  ;  the  mixture, 
IB  soon  as  the  evQlution  of  gas  ceases,  is  to  be 
Nuled  down  to  one-sixth  its  original  volume,  and 
tllowea  to  crystallize.  The  whole  process  may  be 
izeeiited  m  2  hours,  and  in  1  vessel,  and  yields. of 
leaatifully  crystallized  oxalic  acid  from  56  to  60{ 
»f  the  sugar  employed. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  the  first  part. of 
be  process  is  usually  conducted  in  salt-gUzed 
(oneware  pipkins,  about  two-thirds  filled  and  set 
9  a  water-bath ;  but  on  the  small  scale,  a  glass 
vtort  or  capsule  may  be  used.  The  evaporation 
bould  be  preferably  conducted  by  steam.  The 
iTolved  nitrous  vapors  are  usually  allowed  to  es- 
iape,  but  if  conveyed  into  a  chambn  filled  with 
»Id  damp  air,  and  containing  a  little  water,  they 
rill  absorb  oxygen,  and  be  recondensed  into  fuming 
litiic  acid.  In  England  an  equivalent  proportion 
>f  molasses  is  usually  substituted  for  sugar.  Messrs. 
)avy,  Macmurdo  6i  Co.'s  patent  process,  consists 
n  first  converting  potato  fecula  into  grape  sugar 
nth  Bulphnric  acid,  and  then  decomposing  the 
<igar  thus  obtained  by  nitric  acid,  in  the  usual 
vay.  Dr.  Ure  recommends  the  use  of  a  little  sul- 
)huric  acid  along  with  the  nitric  acid»  which,  he 
ttys»  contributes  to  increase  the  product  "  15  lbs. 
if  Buipir  yield  fully  17  lbs.  of  crystallized  oxalic 
tcid.*  (Ure.)  Chemically  pure  oxalic  acid  is  best 
Prepared  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  binoxalate 
tf  potash  with  acetate  of  lead,  washing  the  pre- 
apitate  with  water,  and  deeomposiiig  it  while  still 


moist  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphureted  hj- 
drogen. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Pure  oxalic  acid  forms  odor- 
less, colorless,  prismatic  crystals,  possessing  a  pow- 
erful sour  taste,  and  forming  salts  with  the  basei 
termed  Oxalates.  It  efiloresces  in  warm  dry  ah, 
fuses  and  sublimes  at  350^,  dissolves  in  8  parts  of 
water  and  4  parts  of  alcohol  at  60°,  and  in  its  own 
weight  of  boiling  water.  Oxalic  acid  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  arts  of  calico  printing  and  bleaching ; 
to  remove  ink -spots  and  iron-moulds  from  linen, 
and  to  clean  boot-t<)p8.     It  is  poisonous. 

Tests,  1. — Oxalic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and 
which,  when  heated,  yields  pure  silver. — 2.  With 
lime  water  or  muriate  of  lime  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  nitric  acid. 

Ant.  Promote  vomiting,  and  administer  chalk, 
whiting,  or  magnesia,  mixed  up  with  water,  in 
considerable  quantities. 

OXALURIC  ACID.  A  new  acid  discovered 
by  Wohler  and  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  heating  a 
solution  of  parabanic  acid  with  ammonia,  and  de- 
composing a  hot  saturated  solution  of  the  resulting 
oxalurate  of .  ammonia  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  rapidly  cooling  the  liquid,  when  oxalucic  acid 
falls  as  a  white  crystalline  powdei. 

OXAMETHANE.  Syn:  Etheroxamide. 
Oxalate  of  Ether  and  Oxamide.  A  colorless 
crystalline  substance,,  prepared  by  dissolving  oxalic 
ether  in  alcohol,  and  gradually  adding  alcohol 
saturated  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas,  till  a  white 
powder  begins  to  fall,  when  after  some  hours  the 
solution  is  filtered,  evaporated,  and  crystallized. 

OXAMIDE.  Syn,  Oxalamide.  A  snow- 
white,  tasteless,  crystalline  powder,  obtained  du- 
ring the  destructive  d»tiUation  of  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

OXIDE.  (Oxydum,  Lat,  from  o{v(,  acid,  and 
tiios,  form.)  A  compound  of  oxygen  and  a  metaL 
The  oxides  unite  with  the  acids,  forming  com- 
pounds called  salts.  To  designate  the  different 
oxides  of  the  same  base,  and  to  mark  the  number 
of  equivalents  of  oxygen  combined  with  one  equiva- 
lent of  metal,  derivatives  from  the  Greek  or  Latin 
are^feneiftlly  employed.  Thus  the  terms  oxide  or 
prafaxide,  the  deutoxide,  tritoxide,  &c.,  are  ap- 
plied to  the  first,  second,  third,  Slc.  oxide  of  the 
same  base  ;  and  the  last  oxide,  in  which  the  base 
is  saturated  wi^  oxygen,  without  being  acid,  is 
called  the _  peroxide.  In  like  manner  the  terms 
oxide  or  protoxide,  sesquioxide,  binoxide,  terox' 
ids,  Slc,  denote  that  the  oxygen  is  in  the  ratio  to 
the  metal  of  1  to  1,-1^  to  1  or  3  to  2,-^2  to  1,*^ 
3  to  1,  &c.  The  Greek  numerals  dis,  tris,  tetra^ 
his,  sic.,  are  prefixed  m  a  similar  way,  to  denot* 
oxides  formed  of  1  equivalent  of  oxygen  with  2,  3, 
or  more  equrvalents  of  metal.  More  complex  ratios 
are  denoted  by  a  fraGti<Hi,  the  numerator  of  which 
represents  the  eq.  of  oxygen,  and  the  denominator 
the  eq.  of  metal.  The  terminations  ous  and  ie  are 
occasionally  employed  in  the  same  way  as  noticed 
under  acids,  the  former  being  applied  to  the  lower 
and  the  latter  to  the  higher  state  of  oxidizement, 
ail  cuprous  oxide,  cupric  do.,  ferrous  oxide,  ferric 
do.,  applied  to  the  respective  oxides  of  copper  and 
iron.  Oxides  containing  less  than  1  eq.  of  oxysen 
to  1  ec.  of  metaly  are  commonly  called  suboxides. 
The  fame  system  of  nomenclature  is  also  applied 
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to  saline  compounds ;  as — protochloridef  sesqui- 
chloride,  bichloride,  terchloride,  oxalate,  binoxO' 
late,  sulphate,  hieulphate,  ^c. 

OXYCHLORIDES.  Compounds  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  metallic  oxide  with  the  chloride  of 
a  metal.  They  are  commonly  called  suhchlo- 
rides,  or  submuriates.    (See  Index.) 

OXYFLUORIDES.  Double  compounds  of 
fluorides  and  oxides.  They  possess  no  practical 
importance. 

OXYGEN.  Syn.  Oxyoijn  Gas.  Vital  Air. 
Empyreal  do.  Dephlogibticated  do.  Oxtgene, 
(Fr.)  Sauerstoff,  {Ger.)  Oxygeniuu,  {Lat., 
from  i^tii,  acid,  and  yevvdut,  I  generate.)  An  ele- 
mentary gaseous  body,  discovered  by  Priestley  in 
1774. 

Prep.  I.  Place  chlorate  of  potash  in  a  green 
glass  retort,  and  heat  it  nearly  to  redness  over  a 
spirit-lamp.  Pure.  Prod.  100  grs.  yield  nearly 
100  cubic  inches.  (Brande.)  100  grs.  yield  115 
cubic  inches.  (Ure.) 

II.  Expose  red  oxide  of  mercury  to  heat  as 
above.     Pure. 

III.  (Faraday.)  Coarsely-powdered  chlorate 
of  potash  3  parts ;  powdered  binoxide  of  manga- 
nese 1  part ;  (both  by  measure ;)  mix,  put  them 
into  a  flask  or  retort,  and  place  it  over  the  flame 
of  a  spirit-lamp,  or  a  few  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal, 
when  in  a  few  minutes  oxygen  will  be  evolved  with 
a  rapidity  entirely  at  the  command  of  the  opera- 
tor, by  either  increasing  or  lessening  the  heat.  The 
residue  in  the  retort  may  be  kept  for  another 
operation,  if  not  exhausted,  or  may  at  once  be 
waslied  out  with  a  little  warm  wateri  and  the  man- 
ganese reserved  for  another  time,  as  it  is  uninjured 
by  the  process.  Red  lead,  black  oxide  of  copper, 
and  several  other  substances,  will  answer  nearly  as 
well  as  oxide  of  manganes^.  "  100  grs.  of  the 
mixture  yield  110  cubic  inches  of  pure  oxygen." 
(6.  F.  Fishor.)  This  is  a  very  convenient  and 
simple  process. 

IV.  (Balmain.)  Bichromate  of  potash  3  parts ; 
oil  of  vitriol  4  parts ;  mix,  and  heat  as  above. 
Yields  pure  oxygen  with  a  rapidity  entirely  at  the 
command  of  the  operator. 

V.  Expose  nitre  to  a  red  heat  in  an  iron  r^rt 
I  lb.  yields  1200  cubic  inches  slightly  contaminated 
with  nitrogen. 

VI.  Expose  black  oiide  of  manganese  to  a  red 
heat  as  last  Prod.  1  oz.  of  pure  binoxide  of  man- 
ganese yields  44  grains  or  138  cubic  inches  of  gas. 
(Liebig.)  1  lb.  of  common  oxide  of  manganese 
yields  from  30  to  40  pints,  and  fine  samples  from 
40  to  50  pints  of  gas  sufficiently  pure  for  ordinary 
purposes.  This  is  the  most  economical  process  on 
the  large  scale. 

VII.  Binoxide  of  manganese  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
equal  parts ;  mix  them  well  together  in  a  glass 
retort,  and  apply  heat*  Prod.  Every  44  grs.'  of 
pure  binoxide  of  manganese  yield  8  grs.  or  24 
cubic  inches  of  oxygen.  1  oz.  yields  88  grs.,  or 
256  cubic  inches.  (Liebig.) 

Remarks,  The  gas  procured  by  any  of  the 
above  processes  must  be  collected  in  the  usual 
way,  either  over  water,  mercury,  or  in  bags.  The 
gas  procured  from  manganese  or  nitre  may  be  pu- 
rified by  passing  it  through  milk  of  lime,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  potassa. 

PropM^t  Vses,  ^e,    Colorleoi,  odorieas,  tasteless, 


and  incombustible  ;  sp.gr.  I'lll,  (1*036  Beizdio, 
Dulong,  &c. ;)  100  cubic  inches  wei^h  33*6  gi&; 
it  is  a  powerful  supporter  of  combustion,  uid  id 
presence  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  both  ui' 
mal  and  vegetable  life ;  it  forms  31{  by  viam 
of  the  atmosphere.  It  is  distinguish^  bom  other 
gases  by  yielding  nothing  bat  pure  water  wIm 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  hydn^n  and  ex- 
ploded, or  when  a  jet  of  hydrogen  is  burned  la  iL 
A  recently -extinguished  taper,  with  the  wick  itS 
red  hot,  instantly  inflames  when  plunged  intotfaii 
gas.  A  small  spiral  piece  of  iron  wire  ignited  it 
the  point,  and  suddenly  plunged  into  a  j&r  of  oxy- 
gen, burns  with  great  brilliancy  and  rapiditj. 
Water  dissolves  about  5J  by  volume  of  oxygai, 
but  by  pressure  a  much  larger  quantity.  Itisnid 
to  be  a  valuable  remedial  agent  in  asphyxia  msa^ 
from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  or  carbone 
oxide. 

OSM AZOME.  A  brownish  3^e]low  gnbetaaee, 
having  the  smell  of  soup,  obtained  bydigestiif 
raw  muscular  fibre  in  cold  water,  filtering,  cTap*- 
ratings  treating  the  residue  with  alcohol,  and  agia 
filtering  and  evaporating. 

OXY  MEL.  (From  o^vs,  acid,  and  ficXi,  honeys 
An  acidulous  sirup  made  of  honey  and  riae^ 
.  (See  Filtration,  Clarification,  and  Smrp.) 

OXYMEL  OF  COLCHICUM.  Syn.  Oxtib 
(coRMi)  CoLCHici.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Fresh  coni 
(roots)  of  meadow  saffion  ^  ;  distilled  vinegar  I 
pint,  (wine  measure ;)  macerate  for  2  dap,  pna 
out  the  liquor,  filter,  add  clarified  honey  Ik  ij, 
and  boil  down  to  the  consatence  of  a  nrnp,  fre- 
quently stirring.  Dose.  1  to  3  dr.  twice  a  iaj,  a 
gout,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  &c. 

OXYMEL  OF  CREAM  OF  TART.\R.5^ 
OxYMEL  PoTAsSiE  BiTARTRATis.  f^rep.  Poiniered 
cream  of.  tartar  Jij  ;  hot  water  ^  pint ;  hooey  h, 
ij  >  boil  for  10  miiiutes,  and  strain.  Cooling ;  kit* 
tive  ;  used  to  "  cut  the  phlegm,^*  &c. 

OXYMEL  OF  GARLIC.  Syn.  OxtmelAui 
Prep.  (P.  L.  1746.)  Sliced  garlic  Jiss;  carawiy 
seed,  and  sweet  fennel  seed,  of  each  3ij ;  Imli^ 
vinegar  f  ^viij  ;  infuse,  strain,  and  add  cluified 
honey  Jx. 

OXYMEL,  PECTORAL.  Syn.  OxnaLnc- 
TORALE.  Prep.  (Brun*s  Ph.)  Bruised  elecampaae 
|j;  do.  orris  .root  Jas;  water  ffxxxvj;  botl  to 
fxxiv ;  strain,  add  honey  fxvj,  amraoniacnm  }}, 
(dissolved  in)  vinegar  f ^viij ;  boil  to  an  oxymeL 
In  coughs,  sic. 

OXYMEL  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Hsott  « 
Squills.  Oxtmel  SciLLiE.  (P.  h.  St  V.)  Do. 
BciLLiTicuH.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Clarified  honey  lb. 
lij ;  vinegar  of  squills  1^  pints;  boil  to  a  \aya 
consistence.  Expectorant  Dose  f  3j  to  f  Sij,  in 
chronic  coughs  and  asthma. 

OXYMEL,  SIMPLE.    Syn.   Oxtmel,  (f.t 

Sl  D.)     DOb  SIMPLEX.     VlNKOAR  SlRCT.      McL  kO- 

TATUM.  Syrutus  acetl  Str.  acidi  ACSTicf.  Pnf- 
(P.  L.)  Clarified  honey  lb.  x  ;  acetic  Idd  (V.  U 
1)  pints ;  mix  with  heat  Expectorant  and  refii' 
gerant  Dose.  3j  to  ^,  diluted  with  water,  ii 
coughs,  Slc.  ;  dififused  through  some  demnlceot  Ii* 
quid,  it  is  used  as  a  drink  in  fevers,  and  addsd  n 
gargles  in  sore  throat  *#•  The  following  are  th 
proportions  I  have  seen  used  in  trade: — Hooey  IS 
lbs. ;  distOIed  vhiegar  (of  5|)  2  quarts  >  evaponH 
if  required. 
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Or/MEL  OF  VERDIGRIS.  (See  Liniment 
>r  VnDioRis.) 

OXYSACCHARA.  Simps  acldnlated  with 
rinegar. 

OYSTERS  are  nutritioas,  and  easy  of  diges- 
ion.  They  are  in  season  in  each  month  of  the 
rear,  the  name  of  which  contains  the  letter  R. 
rhe  be»t  British  oystexs  are  found  at  Purfleet ; 
be  wont  near  LtrerpooL 

OZONE.  This  term  has  heen  applied  to  the 
idor  perceived  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  elec- 
lical  machines  in  good  action. 


PAINTINGS.  Pre9.andRe$tor,  Manyyalua- 
de  paintings  suflfer  premature  decay,  from  the  at- 
acks  of  a  microscopic  insect  of  the  mite  class, 
rhis  is  especially  the  case  with  "  Christ's  PaS' 
ion"  by  Northcote,  in  the  Hanover  chapel,  Re- 
rent-street, — the  " Raising  of  Lazarus"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  several  pictures  in  the 
jourre.  The  best  method  of  preventing  this  spe- 
ms  of  decay,  is  to  add  a  few  drops  of  creosote  to 
he  paste  and  glue  used  to  line  the  picture,  as  well 
la  to  make  a  similar  addition  to  the  varnish.  If  it 
na  already  conunenced,  the  painting  should  be  at 
ace  carefully  cleaned  and  relined,  observing  to 
inpk>y  a  little  creosote  in  the  way  jnst  mentioned, 
huntings  should  be  kept  in  as  pure  an  atmosphere 
It  possible,  and  m  a  moderately  dry  situation ;  as 
t  IB  the  presence  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  in  the 
or  that  blackens  the  **  lights,"  and  causes  most  of 
lie  middle  tints  and  shades  to  fade  ;  and  it  is  ex- 
wore  to  damp  that  produces  mouldiness  and  de- 
lay of  the  canvaM.  For  this  reason  valuable  paint- 
Bgs  should  not  be  kept  in  churches,  nor  suspended 
igainst  heavy  walls  of  masonry,  especially  in  bad- 
f-ventilat'ed  buildmgs.  Excess  of  light,  particularly 
he  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  also  acts  injuriously  on 
ttintingB.  llie  blackened  lights  of  old  pictures 
Day  be  instantly  restored  to  their  original  hue,  by 
onching  them  with  deutoxide  of  hydrogen,  diluted 
rith  6  or  8  times  its  weight  of  water.  The  part 
nut  be  afterwards  washed  with  a  clean  sponge 
lod  water. 

PAINTS,  FISH  OIL.  Prep.  Dissolve  white 
itiiol  and  litharge,  of  each  14  lbs.,  in  vinegar  32 
^lons ;  add  whide,  seal,  or  cod  oil  1  ton,  and  boil 
0  dryness,  continually  stirring  during  the  ebnllt* 
ion.  The  next  day  decant  the  clear  portion,  add 
■ofled  Unseed  oil  12  gallons,  oil  of  turpentine  3  gal- 
DOS,  and  mix  well  together.  The  sediment  left  is 
i^U  agitated  with  half  its  quantity  of  lune  water, 
md  for  some  inferior  paints,  under  the  name  of 
'frepared  residue  oiU* .  This  oil  is  used  for  van- 
«  common  purposes,  as  a  substitute  for  linseed 
ilf  of  which  the  ibllowiiig   pamts    are    exam- 

1-  ifireeTL) — a.  lime  water  6  galls.;  whiting 
nd  load  dust,  of  each  1  cwt ;  blue  black  30  lbs. ; 
'«Qow  ochre  28  lbs. ;  wet  bhie  (previously  ground 
B  prepared  residue  oil)  20  lbs. ;  grind  well  to- 
:ether.  For  use,  thin  with  equal  parts  of  prepared 
«wlue  otZ  and  linseed  oU.  Pale^ft.  Yellow 
chre  and  wet  blue,  of  each  1  cwt ;  road  dust  1^ 
i«t ;  blue  black  10  lbs. ;  lime  water  6  gallons ; 
vepared  fish  oil  4  gallons ;  prepared  residue  and 
nseed  oils,  of  each  7^  gallons.    Bright  green. 

S.  {Lead  color.)  Whit'mg  1  cwt :  blue  Uadi  7 
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lbs. ;  whitelead  (ground  in  oil)  28  lbs. ;  road  duM 
56  lbs. ;  lime  water  5  gallons ;  prepared  residue 
oil  2)  gallons. 

3.  (Reddish  hrown.)  Lime  water  8  gallons ; 
Spanish  brown  1  cwt ;  road  dust  2  cwt ;  pre- 
pared fish,  prepared  residue,  and  linseed  oils,  of 
each  4  gallons. 

4.  (1^/^010.)  Substitute  yellow  ochre  for  Span- 
ish brown  in  the  last  receipt. 

5.  [Black.)  Substitute  lamp  or  blue  black  fioi 
Spanish  brown  in  No.  3. 

6.  {Stone  color.)  Lime  water  4  gallons ;  whit- 
ing  1  cwt ;  whitelead  (ground  in  oil)  28  lbs. ;  road 
dost  56  lbs. ;  prepared  fi^ih,  linseed,  and  prepared 
residue  oils,  of  each  3  gallons. 

7.  {Chocolate.)  No.  3  and  No.  5  mixed  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  chocolate  color. 

Remarks.  All  the  above  paints  require  a  little 
"  driers."  They  are  well  fitted  by  their  cheap- 
ness, hardness,  and  durability,  for  common  out- 
door work. 

PAINTS,  FLEXIBLE.  Prep.  Yellow  soap 
cut  into  slic<^  1^  lbs.;  boiling  water  1  gall.;  dis- 
solve and  mix  while  hot  with  oil  paint  1^  cwt 
Used  to  paint  canvass. 

•  PAINTS,  TO  MIX.  In  mixing  paints,  ob- 
serve, that  for  out-door  work  you  must  use  princi- 
pally or  wholly  boiled  oil,  unless  it  be  for  the  deco- 
rative parts  of  houses,  &c.,  then  mix  as  for  in- 
door work. — For  in-door  work  use  linseed  oil,  tur- 
pentine, and  a  little  **  driers"  observing,  that  the 
less  oil,  the  less  will  be  the  gloss,  and  that  for 
'* flatted  white"  &c.,  the  color  being  ground  in 
oil,  will  scarcely  require  any  further  addition  of 
that  article,  as  the  object  is  to  have  it  dull.  The 
best  "  driere^'  are,  ground  litharge  and  sug^r  6f 
lead  ;— ^he  former  nyr  dark  and  middle  tints,  and 
the  latter  for  light  ones. 

PALLADIUM.  A  metal  resembling  platinum, 
discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1803.  It  is  obtained 
by  adding  a  solution  of  bicyanide  of  mercury  to  a 
neutral  solution  of  the  ore  of  platinum  in  nitromu- 
riatic  acid,  and  exposing  the  precipitate  to  a  red 
beat  It  resembles  platinum  in  appearance.  Sp.. 
gr.  11*3  to  11'8.  It  forms  compounds  with  oxygen,, 
chlorine,  and  sulphur. — Protoxide  of  palladivm^ 
is  precipitated  as  a  brown  hydrate  by  adding  anv 
alkaline  carbonate  in  excess  to  any  of  its  salts ;. 
and  this  precipitate,  when  heated  to  redness,  forms 
the  anhydrous  black  protoxide.  It  forms  salts  with 
the  acids. — Binoxide  of  palladium  is  best  ob- 
tained by  treating  solid  bichloride  of  palladium  and 
potassium  with  a  solution  of  potassa  in  excess,  and 
heatmg  the  mixtnre  to  212^.  Black. — ProioehUh- 
ride  of  palladium  is  a  brown  crystalline  mass,  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  nitromuriatic  solution  to 
dryness.  By  heat  it  loses  its  water  and  turns 
black.  Oxide  of  palladium  forms  red  salts  with 
the  acids.  The  neutral  solutions  of  palladium  are 
precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  sulphate  of 
ffon,— dark  brown  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  olive 
by  pmssiate  of  potash,  and  yellowish  white  by 
pmssiate  of  mercury.  By  the  last  test  it  is  easily 
distinguished  from  platinum. 

PALMIG  ACID.  Prep.  Decompose  soap  pre- 
pared from  palmine  and  potassa^  by  tartaric  acid, 
dissolve  the  fatty  acid  thrt  separates  in  cold  alco« 
liol,  and  evaporate.  Grystallizable  ;  soluble  in  al- 
cohol and  ether ;  melts  at  1:22°.    It  may  also  be 
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made  from  the  aolid  maas  obtained  by  paasing  sal- 
phurous  acid  through  castor  oil. 

PALMINE.  A  new  fatty  substance  obtained 
by  treating  castor  oil  with  nitrous  acid.  It  melts 
at  143°,  and  when  saponified  yields  palmic  acid 
and  oxide  of  glycemle. 

FALMITIC  ACID.  Prepared  from  palm  oil 
in  a  similar  way  to  palmic  acid  from  palmine.  It 
is  purified  by  pressure  between  paper,  washing 
with  hot  alcohol,  and  crystallization  from  hot  ether. 
It  forms  pearly  scales,  and  melts  at  140°,  Ul£e  mar- 
gmxic  acid. 

PALMITINE.  The  chief  mgredient  of  palm 
oil  or  butter.  It  is  purified  in  the  same  way  as  the 
last. 

PANACEA.  (From  iray,  all,  and  aietonai,  I 
cure.)  A  term  applied  by  the  ancients  to  those 
remedies  supposed  to  be  capable  of  curing  all  dis- 
eases. Unfortunately  for  mankind,  no  such  a 
medicine  exists.  The  name  is  still  applied  to  some 
quack  medicines. — Panacba  of  Antimony  {Pan. 
Antimonii)  is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a  red- 
hot  crucible  a  mixture  of  sulphuret  of  antimony 
Syj,  nitre  Jx,  common  salt  ^iat,  and  charcoal  dust 
^.  The  uppermost  spongy  scoria  is  rejected,  and 
the  remainder  powdered  and  well  washed.  Golden- 
colored.  The  active  ingredient  in  Loekyer's  Pills. 
— ^Panacea  of  Mkrcurt,  {Pan.  Mercurialis.) 
Mercurius  dulcis  (calomel)  sublimed  9  times. 

PAPER,  COPYING.  Prep.  Make  a  stiff 
ointment  with  butter  or  lard  and  lampblack,  and 
smear  it  thinly  and  evenly  over  soft  writing  paper, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  flannel,  then  wipe  off  the 
redundant  portion  with  a  piece  of  soft  rag.  Placed 
on  paper  and  written  on  with  a  style  or  solid  pen. 
By  repeating  the  arrangement,  two  or  three  copies 
of  a  letter  may  be  obtained  at  once.  This  paper, 
set  up  in  a  case^  forms  the  ordinary  "  Manifold 
writer.*' 

PAPER  DYES.  Paper  and  parchment  may 
be  stained  by  any  of  the  simple  dyes  or  liquid 
colors. 

PAPER,  FIREPROOF.  This  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  way  to  fireproof  cloth.  (See  Incombosti- 
BLE  Cloth,  and  Firrs.) 

PAP{:R  of  SAFETY.  Syn.  Papier  de 
SuRETB.  White  paper  pulp  mixed  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  pulp  tinged  with  any  stam  easily  af- 
fected by  chlorine,  acids,  alkalis,  Slc,  and  made 
into  sheets  as  usual. 

PAPER,  OILED.  Prep.  Brush  vhe^to  of  pa- 
•per  over  with  "  boiled"  oil,  and  suspend  them  on  a 
line  till  dry.  Waterproof.  Extensively  employed 
.to  tie  over  pots  and  jars,  and  to  wrap  up  paste 
'blacking,  ground  whitelead,  &c 

PAPER,  TRACING.  Prep.  I.  Lay  open  a 
quire  of  paper,  of  large  size,  and  apply  with  a  clean 
iash  tool  a  coat  of  yamish,  made  of  equal  parts  of 
Canada  balsam  and  oil  of  turpentine,  to  the  upper 
<«ur£ace  of  the  first  sheet,  then  hang  it  on  a  line, 
and  repeat  the. operation  on  fresh  sheets  until  the 
proper  quantity  is  finished.  If  not  sufficiently 
transparent,  a  second  coat  of  yamish  may  be 
applied  as  soon  a»  the  first  has  become  quite 
dry. 

II.  Rub  the  paper  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  nut  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  and  dry  it  immedi- 
ately by  rubbing  it  with  wheat  Qour,  then  hang  it 
Ml  a  line  for  24  houn. .  Both  the  above  are  vmd 


to  copy  drawings,  writings,  &c.  If  washed  sni 
with  ox  gall  and  dried,  they  may  be  written  • 
with  ink  or  water  colors.  The  paper  prepoed 
from  the  refuse  of  the  flax  mill,  and  of  which  beak 
notes  are  made,  is  also  called  tracing  paper,  tad 
sometimes  vegetable  paper. 

PAPER,  WAXED.  Prep.  Place  eaitii^ 
paper  on  a  hot  iron  plate  and  rub  it  with  beenm 
Used  to  form  extemporaneous  steam  or  gas  pipo, 
and  to  cover  the  joinings  of  veaseUL 

PAPERS,  TEST.  LUmtu,  Tmmerie,  Chtr- 
ry-juiee.  Mallow  flower,  Elderbernft  Brad 
wood.  Buckthorn^  Dahlia  petal.  Acetate  of  Led, 
Diaeetate  of  Lead,  Protosulphate  of  Iron,  Sterdt 
^e.,  papers,  are  made  by  wetting  sheets  of  oaani 
writing  paper  with  an  infusion  or  solntioB  «f  th 
respective  substances.  They  ai«  all  used  as  te* 
to  discover  acids,  alkalis,  sulphureted  hydrapa, 
iodine,  &c. 

PAPIER-MACHE.  Pulped  paper  ramdiU 
into  forms.  It  possesses  great  strength  and  fight- 
nesB.  It  may  be  rendered  partially  wateqxwf  hf 
the  addition  of  sulphate  of  iron,  qoicklinw,  aad 
glue,  or  white  of  egg,  to  the  pulp ;  and  ffieoinbarii> 
ble  by  the  addition  of  borax  and  phosphate  of  ada 
The  papier-mach^  tea-trays,  waitera,  sDuff-boni^ 
&c.,  are  prepared  by  pasting  or  glumg  abeeto  4 
paper  together,  and  submitting  them  to  poweiM 
pressure,  by  which  the  composition  acquirs  thi 
hardness  of  board  when  dry.  Such  aitieles  an  af- 
terwards  japanned,  and  are  then  perfectly  water- 
proof. 

PARABANIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  obCiiaed 
by  Wdliler  and  Uebig  by  treating  1  part  of  aiie 
acid  or  alloxan  with  8  parts  of  strong  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporating  to  a  sirup,  when  cryitab  ten 
after  standing  some  time,  which  are  pariBed  bj 
resolution  and  crystallization.     Soluble  in  water. 

PARACYANOGEN.  The  browa  nlid  nnttv 
left  in  the  retort,  when  cyanide  of  mercury  ii  d»> 
composed  by  heat  Cyanogen  and  paracyasoga 
are  isomeric  compounds  &  hence  the  name.  la^ 
luble  in  water. 

PARAFFINE.  (From  partem,  Uttle,  and  sJUi, 
akin.)  Prep.  Distil  beech  tar  to  drynets,  rectify 
the  heavy  oily  portion  of  the  product  till  a  thick 
matter  begins  to  rise,  then  change  the  reeeifer, 
and  moderately  urge  the  heat  as  long  as  anytfaitf 
passes  over.  Next  digest  the  product  in  the  fieoead 
receiver,  in  an  equal  measure  of  alcohol  of  (^833, 
and  gradually  add  6  or  7  parts  more  of  aleohd 
Crystals  of  paraffins  will  gradually  fsU  dova, 
which,  after  being  washed  in  cold  alcohol,  moitba 
dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  which  will  deposti 
crystals  of  pure  paraffine  as  it  cools.  White ;  eddr- 
less;  tasteless;  sp^  gr.  0*87;  melts  at  112^«  n' 
dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  in  oils.  It  bom 
entirely  away  with  a  clear  white  flame,  witbi^ 
smoke. 

PARANAPHTHALINE.  Syn.  AwniMcaar 
A  substance  found  in  coal  tar.  ]n  aphtbalme,  aad 
paranaphthaline,  are  isomeric  compounds ;  mbc* 
the  name,  from  rapa,  near  to. 

PARAPHOSPHORIC  ACID.  (See  Msn 
raospHORic  Acid.) 

PARFAIT  AMOUR.  Prep.  The  pcebafB 
lemons ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gailoos ,  6p^  i 
week ;  add  water  1  quart,  distil  3  gaUons,  and  idi 
an  equal  weight  of  simple  sin^,  and  a  littfe  ?«■*' 
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^•powdered  cochineal  to  color.  A  pleasant  cor> 
lial  liqaeur. 

PARFUM.  {Pour  parfutner  Us  autrei  pou- 
brM.)  Poudre  d'Ambrette  12  lbs.;  civet  IJoz. ; 
nnsk  1  dr. ;  reduce  the  last  two  to  powder  by 
[rinding  them  with  some  dry  lamp  sugar ;  then 
nix  the  whole  together  and  pass  it  through  a  aeve. 
See  PovDaEs.) 

PASTE,  ALMOND.  Syn.  Fabta  Amtgdau- 
ri.  Paota  Rbgia.  Prep.  I.  Liquid.— a.  {Ho- 
\ty  Pa$te.)  Clarified  honey  and  white  bitter  paste, 
i  each  1  lb. ;  knead  together,  and  when  well 
nixed,  add,  in  alternate  portions,  oil  of  almonds  2 
bs.,  and  the  yelks  of  5  eggs.  Much  esteemed. — 
\,  {Orange.)  Blanched  sweet  almonds  and  white 
agar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  blanched  bitter  almonds  ^  oz. ; 
eat  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with  orange-fiow> 
r  water  q.  s.,  so  that  it  may  be  sufficiently  stiff 
lot  to  stick  to  the  fingers.  In  a  similar  way  are 
Bade  ro9e,  t>anUla,  nodegay,  and  other  almond 
ttfltes. 

II.  Pulverulent,  a.  {Gray.)  Prepared  from 
he  cake  of  bitter  almonds,  from  which  the  oil  has 
leen  thoroughly  expressed,  by  drying,  grinding, 
nd  sifting. — h.  (Bitter  White,)  As  the  last,  but 
he  almonds  are  blanched  bei^re  being  pressed. — 
!.  {Sweet  White,)  As  the  last,  but  using  sweet 
iknonds.  *«*  All  the  above  are  employed  as  coe- 
DPtics.  The  honey,  and  the  sweet  and  bitter 
ohite  pastes  are  those  most  esteemed. 

PASTE,  CHINESE.  Prep.  Bullock's  blood 
iO  lbs.;  finely-powdered  quicklime  1  lb.;  mix 
rell.  For  use,  it  is  beat  up  with  water.  This  paste 
rill  seldom  keep  good  longer  than  three  weeks. 

PASTE,  FLOUR.  Syn.  Colle  de  Pate. 
^heat  flour  made  into  a  thin  batter  with  cold 
rater,  and  then  boiled.  *«*  It  must  be  stirred  all 
be  time  it  is  on  the  fire,  to  prevent  its  getting 
umpy.  Pafier-hangers,  shoemakers,  &c.,  usually 
idd  to  the  flour  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
)f  finely-powdered  rosin.  The  latter  is  sometimes 
mlled  *'  hard  paste."  The  addition  of  a  few  drops 
)f  ol!  of  cloves  or  creosote,  or  a  little  powdered 
UkDiphor  or  oolocynth,  (especially  the  first  and 
lecond,)  will  prevent  insects  from  attacking  it,  and 
ireserve  it  in  covered  vessels  for  years.  Should  it 
[[et  too  hard  it  ni  ay  be  soAened  with  water. 

PASTE,  FURNITURE.  Prep.  L  Turpen- 
ine  1  pint ;  alkanet  root  i  oz. ;  digest  until  sufll- 
nently  colored,  then  add  beeswax,  scraped  small, 
I  oz. ;  pot  the  vessel  into  hot  water,  and  stir  until 
lisK>lv«ll  If  wanted  pale,  the  alkanet  should  be 
Knitted. 

II.  {White.)  White  wax  1  lb. ;  liquor  of  po- 
lasBa  ^  eailon  ;  boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

III.  Beeswax  1  lb. ;  soap  ^  lb. ;  pearlash  3 
n.»  (dissolved  in  water  ^  gallon,  and  strained ;) 
ml  as  last 

PASTE,  GERMAN.  Prep.  Pea  meal  2  lbs. ; 
daoched  sweet  almonds  1  lb. ;  fresh  butter  or  laid 
\  lb. ;  moist  sugar  5  oz. ;  a  shred  or  two  of  hay 
nffion ;  beat  to  a  smooth  paste,  and  grannlate  it 
>y  passing  it  through  a  colander.  The  addition  of 
the  yelks  of  2  or  3  eggs  improves  it  Used  to  feed 
hrks,  nightingales,  vand  other  insectivorous  birds. 
It  will  keep  good  for  6  months  in  a  dry  place. 

PASTE,  ORANGE.  Prep.  Blanched  bitter 
itmonds  7  lbs. ;  orange  flowers  2^  Ibe. ;  beat  to  a 
pttte.    Used  as  a  cosmetic. 


PASTE,  ORGEAT.  Prep.  Blanched  Jordan 
almonds  1  lb. ;  do.  bitter  ahnonds  \  lb. ;  beat  to  a 
paste  with  orange-flower  water  q.  s.,  and  put  it 
into  pots.  For  use  mix  an  ounce  with  half  a  pint 
of  water,  and  strain  through  a  piece  of  flannel. 

PASTE,  RAZOR.  Prep.  I.  Levigated  oxide 
of  tin  (prepared  putty  powder)  1  oz. ;  powdered 
oxalic  acid  ^  oz. ;  powdered  gum  20  grs. ;  make 
it  into  a  stiff  paste  with  water,  and  evenly  and 
thinly  spread  it  over  the  strop.  With  very  little 
friction  this  paste  gives  a  fine  edge  to  the  razor, 
and  its  efl^ciency  is  still  further  increased  by  moist- 
ening it. 

II.  (Mechi's.)  Emery  reduced  to  an  impalpable 
powder  2  parts ;  spermaceti  ointment  1  part ;  mix 
together,  and  rub  it  over  the  strop. 

III.  Jewellers'  rouge,  blacklead,  and  suet,  equal 
parts;  mix. 

PASTE,  SHAVING.  Prep.  White  wax, 
spermaceti,  and  almond  oil,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  melt) 
and  while  warm,  beat  in  2  squares  of  Windsor 
soap  previously  reduced  to  a  paste  with  rose  water. 

PASTES.    Syn.  Factitious  Gehs.    Pibrrss 

PRBCIEUBEB      ARTinCIELLBS,     {Fr.)       Gl.V8FASTKN, 

{Oer.)  Vitreous  compounds  made  to  imitate  the 
gems.  In  addition  to  the  remarks  at  page  331,  it 
may  be  observed  that  the  beauty  of  pastes,  or  fac- 
titious gems,  especially  the  brilliancy  of  mock  dia- 
monds, is  mainly  dependent  upon  the  setting  up 
and  the  skilful  arrangement  of  the  foil  or  tinsel 
behind  them.  The  following  are  the  most  approv- 
ed formule  for  producing  exact  imitations  of  sev- 
eral of  the  gems : — 

I.  Amethyst. — 1.  (M.  Lan9on.)  Strass  9216 
grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese  15  to  24  grs. ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  1  gr.— 2.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.)  Stms 
4608  grs. ;  oxide  of  manganese  36  grs. ;  oxide  of 
cobalt  24  grs. ;  purple  of  caasius  1  gr. 

II.  Beryl,  or  aqua  marina.  (M.  Douauk- 
Wi^land.)  Strass  3456  grs.;  glass  of  antimony 
24  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  l|  grs. 

III.  Chrysolite.  Strass  5  lbs. ;  calcined  per- 
oxide of  iron  3  to  4  drs. 

IV.  CoRNEUAN. — 1.  {Red.)  Strass  2  lbs. ;  glass 
of  antimony  1  lb. ;  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  (rouge) 
2  oz.;  manganese  1  dr. — 2.  {White.)  Strass  2 
lbs. ;  washed  yellow  ochre  2  dr. ;  calcined  bones 
1  oz. 

V.  Diamond.  Syn.  Strass.  Paste.  1.  (M.  Fon- 
tanier.) — a.  Litharge  20  parts;  silica  12  parts; 
nitre  and  borax,  of  each  4  parts ;  white  arsenic  2 
parts ;  powder,  mix,  fuse  in  a  crucible,  pour  the 
melted  mass  into  water,  separate  any  reduced 
lead,  and  again  powder  and  remelt. — b.  {Mayena 
base^  Silica  8  oz. ;  salt  of  tartar  24  oz. ;  mix 
bake,  cool,  wash  with  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  after -^ 
wards  with  water;  dry,  powder,  add  12  oz.  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lead,  and  to  every  12  oz.  of  the 
mixture  add  borax  1  oz. ;  triturate  in  a  porcelain 
mortar,  melt  in  a  clean  crucible,  and  pour  the 
fused  compound  into  cold  water ;  dry,  powder, 
and  repeat  the  process  a  second  and  a  third  time 
in  a  clean  cmcible,  observing  to  separate  any  re- 
vived lead.  To  the  third  fritt  add  nitre  5  dracbms» 
and  again  melt.  Very  brilliant — e.  Carbonate  of 
lead  8  oz. ;  powdered  borax  2  oz. ;  rock  crystal  3 
oz. ;  manganese  ^  gr. ;  mix,  and  proceed  as  last 
— ^2.  (Loysel.)  Pure  silex  100  parts ;  red  oxide  of 
lead  (minium}  150  parts;  caioiaed  potash  30  to 
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35  parts ;  cakined  borax  10  parts ;  oxide  of  arse- 
nic  1  part.  This  produces  a  paste  which  has 
great  brilliancy  and  refractive  and  dispersiye  pow- 
ers, and  also  a  similar  specific  gravity  to  the  orien- 
tal diamond.  It  fuses  at  a  moderate  heat,  and 
acquires  the  greatest  brilliancy  when  remelted, 
and  kept  for  2  or  3  days  in  a  fused  state,  in  order 
to  expel  the  superabundant  alkali,  and  perfect  the 
refining.  (Polytech.  Joum.) — 3.  (M.  Donault- 
WiiSland.) — a.  Rock  crystal  4056  grs.;  minium 
6300  gra. ;  potash  2154  grs. ;  borax  276  grs. ; 
arsenic  12  grs. ; — b.  Sand  3600  grs. ;  pure  car- 
bonate of  lead  8508  grs. ;  potash  1260  grs. ;  borax 
360  grs. ;  arsenic  12  grs. — 4.  (M.  Lan^on.)  Li- 
tharge 100  grs.;  silex  75  grs.;  white  tartar  or 
potash  10  grs. 

VI.  Eagle  Marine.  Paste  or  strass  10  lbs. ; 
copper  highly  calcined  with  sulphur  {copper-aiain) 
3  oz. ;  zaffre  1  scruple. 

VII.  JEmerald.— 1.  (M.  Lan^on.)  Paste  9612 
grs. ;  acetate  of  copper  72  grs. ;  peroxide  of  iron 
li  grs.— 2.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.)     Paste  4608 

.gns. ;  green  oxide  of  copper  42  gn. ;  oxide  of 
chrome  2  grs. — 3.  Paste  1  oz. ;  glass  of  antimony 
20  grs. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  3  gn^--4.  Paste  15  oz. ; 
carbonate  of  copper  1  dr. ;  glass  of  antimony  6 
grs. 

VIII.  Lapis  Lazuu.  Paste  10  lbs. ;  calcined 
horn'^or  bones  12  oz. ;  oxides  of  cobalt  and  manga- 
nese, of  each  ^  oz. ;  mix.  The  golden  veins  are 
produced  by  painting  them  on  with  a  mixture  of 
gold  powder,  borax,  and  gum  water,  and  gentiy 
beating  till  the  borax  fluxes. 

IX.  Oriental  Garnet.  Syn.  Syrian  Do, 
Ancient  Carbuncle* — 1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.) 
Paste  512  grs. ;  glass  of  antunony  256  gn. ;  purple 
of  cossius  and  oxide  of  manganese,  of  each  2  grs. 
— %  Paste  359  grs. ;  glass  of  antimony  178  gre. ; 
oxide  of  manganese  2  grs. — 3.  {Vinegar  Garnet.) 
Paste  2  lbs  ;  glass  antimony  1  lb. ;  calcined  pv- 
oxide  of  iron  ^  oz. 

X.  Ofal. — 1.  (Fontanier.)  Paste  1  oz. ;  horn 
w\v*  10  grs. ;  calcined  magnetic  ore  2  grs. ;  ab- 
sorbenc  earth  (calcined  bones)  26  grs. — ^2.  Paste 
10  lbs. ;  calcined  bones  ^  lb. 

XI.  Ruby — 1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.)— a. 
Paste  2880  parts ;  oxide  of  manganese  72  parts. — 
&.  Topaz-paste  that  has  turned  out  opaque,  1  part ; 
strass  8  parts ;  fuse  for  30  houn,  cool,  and  fuse 
small  pieces  before  the  blowpipe.  Very  fine. — 2. 
Strass  16  oz.;  precipitate  of  cassius,  peroxide  of 
iron,  golden  sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  manga- 
nese calcmed  with  nitre,  of  each  168  gis.;  rock 
crystal  2  oz.,  or  more. — 3.  Paste  1  lb. ;  purple  of 
cassius  3  d». — 4.  Paste  and  glass  of  antimony,  of 
each  8  oz. ;  puiple  of  cassius  IJ  dr. ;  turns  on  the 
orange. 

^XII.  Sapphire. — 1.  (M.  Douault-Wi^land.) 
Paste  4608  m  ;  oxide  of  cobalt  68  gra. ;  fuse  in 
a  luted  Hessian  crucible  for  30  hours. — 2,  Paste  8 
oz. ;  oxide  of  cobalt  49  gn. — 3.  To  the  last  add  a 
little  manganese. 

XIII.  Topaz.  (Douanlt-Wi^land.)— iO.  Paste 
3456  grs.;  calcined  peroxide  of  iron  36  grs. — b. 
Paste  1008  gn. ;  glass  of  antimony  43  grs. ;  purple 
of  cassius  1  gr. 

XIV.  TuRftuois.  Blue  paste  10  lbs.;  calcined 
M>ne8  i  lb. 

XV  Yeixow  Dujiomix — ^1.  Straai  1  os. ;  gUvs 


of  antimony  10  grs. — 2.  Strass  1  oz. ;  ehkride  d 
silver  24  grs. 

Remarks.  In  the  preparation  of  pastes  the  in- 
gredients should  be  se|mrately  reduced  to  the  stale 
of  fine  powder,  then  well  mixed  and  sifted,  aad 
next  carefully  fuBed  in  a  clean  Hessian  cmciMn, 
and  cooled  very  slowly,  after  having  been  leit  m. 
the  fire  for  from  24  to  30  houn.  The  more  tna> 
quil  and  continuous  the  fusion  the  greater  m  the 
density  and  beauty  of  the  product.  For  tlie 
kinds  of  mock  diamonds,  rock  crystal  sboold 
be  employed  ;  and  when  sand  is  used,  the  pmcit 
white  variety  should  be  selected,  and  It  sbooid  be 
firet  digested,  and  well  washed  with  miuiatie  add, 
and  then  with  water,  to  remove  any  traees  «f 
earthy  matter.  The  precise  minutiie  of  the 
processes  can  only  be  learned  by  a  little 
See  Enamels. 

PASTILLES,  FUMIGATING.  Syn.  Tm- 
tilli  oboRATL  Prep,  I.  (Henry  and  GuiboiBL) 
Powdered  gum  benzoin  16  parts;  balsani  of  tali 
and  powdered  sandal  wood,  of  each  4  parts;  a 
light  charcoal  (Linden)  48  parts ;  powdered 
canth  and  true  labdanum,  of  each  1  part ; 
dered  nitre  and  gum  arable,  of  each  2  paits ; 
namon  water  12  parts  ;  heat  to  a  smooth  diMtib 
mass,  form  into  small  cones  with  a  flat  tiipod 
and  dry  in  the  air. 

II.  (P.  Cod.)  Benzoin  Jij;  balsam  of  tola 
yellow  sandal  wood,  of  eaoh  ^ss ;  labdaaDOi  3} ; 
nitre  3ij  ;  charcoal  Jvj ;  mix  with  a  eolotiosi  ei 
gum  tragacanth  and  divide  into  pastillf 

IIL  (A  la  rose.)    Gum  beuzoin,  oUbannni 
teare,  storax  in  teara,  of  each  12  oz. ;  nitre  9 
charcoal  4  lbs. ;  powder  of  pale  roses  1  lb. ; 
of  roses  1  oz. ;  mix  with  2  oz.  of  gum  tragaeanCli 
dissolved  in  rose-water  1  quart. 

IV.  {A  la  flews  d'oranges,)  Foi*  powdered 
roses  in  the  last  formula  substitute  pure  cwaBga 
powder,  and  for  the  essence  of  roses  use  pore 
neroU. 

V.  {A  la  VanilU.)  Gum  benzoin,  storax,  and 
olibanmn,  (as  last,)  of  each  12  oz. ;  nitre  10  oa. ; 
cloves  8  oz. ;  powdered  vanilla  1  lb. ;  chareoal  4 
lbs. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  oz. ;  essence  of  vanilla  7  or  8 
oz. 

VI.  Benzoin  ^ij ;  cascariUa  *3ij  ;  nitre  Siss; 
myrrh  Sss ;  oils  of  nutmeg  and  cloves,  of  eadi  15 
drops  ;  charcoal  Jiij.     ^ 

Remarks,  The  above  are  all  of  excellent  quality, 
and  may  be  varied  to  please  the  fancy  of  the  artict* 
by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  other  perfumes  m 
aromatics.  Cheaper  pastilles  are  made  by  tfas 
same  formulfe,  by  increasing  the  weight  of  the 
charcoal  and  saltpetre.  The  whole  of  the  ingre- 
dients should  be  reduced  to  fine  powder  befcwe 
mixing  them.  Musk  and  civet,  so  oAen  need  m 
pastilles,  should  be  avoided,  as  they  3'ield  a  disar 
greeable  odor  when  burned.  The  addition  of  a 
little  camphor  rendera  them  more  suitaUe  for  a 
sick  chamber.  Pastilles  are  either  burned  to  dif> 
fuse  a  pleasant  odor,  or  to  cover  dingreeaUs 
smells. 

PASTILLES,  EXPLOSIVE.  Fumgatfl^ 
pastilles,  containing  a  little  gunpowder.  Used  Is 
produce  diversion. 

PATE  DE  DATTES.  Syn,  Paste  of  DATm 
Prep,  Dates  1^  lbs. ;  water  30  pints  ;  boil,  olazifyt 
add  washed  gum  Senegal  6  lbs.,  dissolTo;  adi 
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ffhite  mgu  5  lbs. ;  evaporate  without  boiling  to  the 
Mueitence  of  thick  honey,  stir  in  orange-flower 
mter  9  oz. ;  and  again  gently  evaporate  ;  pour  it 
nto  moulds,  finish  the  drying  by  a  gentle  healf  in 
I  itore,  and  then  divide  it  Prod.  9^  tbe.  Pec- 
oral.    PMe  de  gomme  Senegal  is  usually  sold 

PATE  DE  GUIMAUVE.  Syru  Facta  Al- 
■HiBJE.  Marshmallow  Paste.  Prep,  (P.  Cod.) 
)eeoiiicat«d  marehmallow  root  (French)  fiv; 
rater  ^  gal. ;  macerate  12  hours,  strain,  add  white 
agar  and  gum  arabic,  of  each  1  lb. ;  dissolve, 
train,  evaporate  without  boiling  to  the  thickness 
f  honey,  constantly  stirring,  and  add  gradually 
be  whites  of  12  eggs,  well  beaten  with  orange- 
tower  water,  Jiv,  and  strained ;  continue  the  evap- 
ration  and  constant  stirring  tilt  the  mass  is  so  firm 
8  not  to  adhere  to  the  fingers,  then  proceed  as 
ist.  It  should  bo  very  white,  light,  and  spongy. 
The  P.  Codex  of  1836  omits  the  marshmallow 
oot,  and  calls  the  compound  Pate  de  Gomme. 
!1ie  latter  is  nsually  sold  in  the  shops  for  P&te  de 
roimauve.     Both  are  pectoraL 

PATE  DE  GOMME  ARABIQUE.  Syn. 
lUM  Arabic  Paste.  Prep.  As  the  last  *,*  Many 
eraons  use,  however,  twice  the  above  quantity  of 
am  and  sugar,  but  this  renders  the  product  less 
rhite. 

PATE  DE  GOMME  SENEGAL.  Syn.  Paste 
r  Gum  Senegal.  Prep.  As  Pftte  de  dattes,  omit- 
ng  the  fruit  It  is  frequently  acidulated  with 
itric  or  tartaric  acid,  and  flavored  with  essence 
f  Ifmons.  Pectoral.  Sold  in  the  shops  for  p&te 
e  dattes  and  pftte  de  jujubes. 

PATE  DE  JUJUBES.  Syn.  Jujubes.  Jc- 
tJBK  Paste.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Jujubes  lb.  j  ;  water 
).  iv ;  boil  ^  hour,  strain  with  expression,  settle, 
ecant  the  clear,  and  clarify  with  white  of  eggs ; 
dd  a  strained  solution  of  gum  arabic  lb.  vj,  in 
rater  lb.  viij,  and  to  the  mixture  add  white  sugar 
).vj;  gently  evaporate,  at  first  constantly  stir- 
ng,  and  afterwards  without  stirring,  till  reduced 
)  the  consistence  of  a  soft  extract,  add  orange- 
ower  watenjvj,  and  place  th6  pan  in  a  vessel  of 
oiling  water.  In  12  hours  carefully  remove  the 
mm,  pour  the  matter  into  slightly  oiled  tin  moulds, 
ad  proceed  as  before.  Expectorant ;  in  coughs, 
c^  P&te  de  gonmie  Senegal  is  usually  sold 
>riL 

PATE  DE  REGLISSE  BLANCHE.  Syn. 
Vfim  Liquorice  Paste.  Pasta  Glycvrrhiza 
iLBA.  Prep.  As  p&te  de  guimauve,  substituting 
(juorice  root  for  marshmallow  root. 

PATE  DE  REGLISSE  NOIRE.  Syn.  Black 
iiQuoRiCE  Paste.  Liquorice  Jujubes.  Pasta 
rLTCYRRuiZiB  NiQRA.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Refiucd 
nice  and  white  sugar,  of  each  1  lb. ;  gum  arabic 
lbs. ;  water  3  quarts  ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate 
)n9idenibly,  add  finely-powdered  orris  root  ^  oz., 
1  of  aniseed  or  essence  of  cedrat  a  few  drops,  and 
5ttr  into  moulds  as  before.  Pectoral.  •«•  When 
lade  with  ^  the  above  weight  of  refined  juice  it 
<mi8  brown  liqvoriee  paste,  (pasta  glycyrrhizae 
isca,)  and  by  the  addition  of  15  grs.  of  extract  of 
Jiam,  the  opiated  liquorice  paste  (jpaata  glycyr- 
hixof  opiata)  of  the  P.  Codex. 

PATE  DE  TUSSILAGE  A  L'ANIS.  Prep. 
trongr  decoction  of  coltsfoot  flowers  1  quart ; 
paniah  juice  ^  lb. ;  dissolve,  strain,  evaporate  as 


before,  and  towards  the  end  add  oil  of  aniseed  i 
dr.     Pectoral ;  in  coughs,  &c. 

PEARLS,  ROSE.  Syn.  Rose  Beads.  Prep 
Beat  the  petals  of  red  roses  in  an  iron  mortar  for 
some  hours,  till  they  form  a  black  paste,  then  roll 
into  beads  and  dry.  Hard ;  take  a  fine  polish ;  very 
fragrant 

PEAS,  ISSUE.  Syn.  Pisa  pro  Fonticulib. 
Prep. — 1.  Orange  berries,  or  the  small  unripe  fruit 
of  the  orange  tree,  dried,  and  smoothed  by  a  lathe. 
— 2.  Beeswax  1  lb. ;  turmeric  8  oz. ;  orris  powder 
4  oz. ;  Venice  turpentine  3  oz. ;  mix,  and  form  into 
peas.  Used  to  keep  issues  open.— 3.  Beeswax  6 
oz. ;  verdigris,  and  powdered  white  hellebore,  of 
each  2  oz. ;  cantharides  1  oz. ;  orris  powder  1}  oz. ; 
Venice  turpentine,  q.  s. ;  mix  as  last.  Used  to 
open  issues. 

PECTIC  ACID.  (From  inycnj,  a  coagulum, 
because  of  its  jellying  property.)  A  peculiar  ge- 
latinous acid  substance  obtained  from  carrot  roots, 
from  which  the  juice  has  been  pressed  out,  by  boil- 
ingthem  with  one-twenty-fiflh  part  of  their  weight 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  6  tunes  their  weight  of 
water,  til!  the  liquid  becomes  gelatinous  when 
neutralized  with  an  acid.  A  pectate  of  potassa  is 
formed,  from  which  the  acid  may  be  obtained  by 
exactly  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  a  stronger 
acid ;  it  forms  compounds  with  the  bases  called 
Pectates. 

PECTINE.  Ve^table  jelly,  obtained  by  add- 
iifg  alcohol  to  the  juice  of  ripe  currants  or  other 
fruit,  tifl  a  gelatinous  precipitate  forms,  which 
must  be  drained,  washed  with  a  little  weak  alco- 
hol, and  dried. 

PEPPER,  BLACK.  Syn.  Piper  Nigrum. 
This  is  the  dried  berries  of  a  tree  of  the  same 
name.  The  ground  black  pepper  of  the  shops  is 
universally  adulterated.  In  fact,  I  am  informed 
by  a  most  extensive  and  respectable  spice  and  tea 
house,  that  the  public  taste  and  judgment  are  so 
vitiated,  that  pure  ground  pepper  is  unsaleable. 
The  parties  alluded  to,  originally  supplied  their 
customers  with  unadulterated  ground  pepper,  but 
in  3  cases  out  of  every  4,  it  was  returned  and  ob-  ' 
jected  to,  on  account  of  its  dark  color  and  pun- 
gency, which  had  induced  the  belief  that  it  was 
sophisticated.  The  house  alluded  to,  was  there- 
fore compelled  by  its  customers  to  supply  them 
with  an  inferior,  but  milder  and  paler  article.  The 
substances  employed  to  lower  black  pepper  are 
known  in  the  trade  as  P.  D.,  H.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P. 
D.  The  first  is  the  faded  leaves  of  autumn,  dried 
and  powdered, — ihlt  second  is  the  ground  husks  of 
black  mustard  obtained  from  the  mustard  mills, 
and  the  third  is  common  rice  finely  powdered. 
The  letters  are  the  initials  of  pepper  dust,  hot  do., 
and  white  do,  I  am  assured  that  equal  parts  of 
black  pepper  corns,  H.  P.  D.,  and  W.  P.  D.,  form 
the  very  best  ground  pepper  sold,  and  that  the  or- 
dinary pepper  of  the  shops  does  not  contain  more 
than  gth  of  genuine  pepper,  or  2  oz.  in  the  pound. 
— Prepared  black  pepper  is  made  by  steeping  the 
benies  for  3  days  in  3  times  their  weight  of  vine- 
gar, and  then  drying  and  grinding  them.  It  ift 
milder  than  common  pepper. 

PEPPER,  CAYENNE.  Syn,  Red  Pepper. 
Piper  Cayenne.  Prep. — 1.  Capsicums  ground  to 
powder. — 2.  Capsicum  and  dry  salt,  of  each  1  lb. ; 
grind  together.     *«*  The  cayenne  of  the  shoijs  ii 
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commonly  a  sporioiu  article  made  by  grinding  a 
mixture  of  any  of  the  reddish  woods  or  sawdust, 
and  enough  capsicum  to  flavor* — Prepared  Cay- 
enne pepper  is  the  residuum  of  Cayenne  vinegar, 
essence,  or  tincture,  dried  and  ground. 

PEPPER,  CAYENNE,  (SOLUBLE.)  Syn. 
Crystallized  Soluble  Cayenne  Pepfer.  Prep, 

1.  Essence  of  Cayenne  6  jMuts,  (see  page  274 ;) 
distil  off  3  pints  by  the  heat  of  a  water  bath ;  ackl 
dry  salt  12  lbs.  to  the  residual  liquor,  mix  well, 
dry  by  a  gentle  heat,  color  with  a  little  vermilion 
or  jeweller's  rouge,  and  rub  it  through  a  sieve. — 

2.  Capsicums  3  lbs. ;  red  sanders  wood  in  shavings 
1  lb. ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine  1  gallon ;  macerate 
for  14  days,  then  express  the  tincture,  filter,  dbtil 
off  one  half,  add  dry  salt  15  lbs.,  mix  wed,  gently 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  pass  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve  as  before* — 3.  For  red  sanders  in  the  last 
formula,  use  Brazil  wood.  The  last  two  are  very 
superior. — 1.  As  the  first  form,  but  color  with  a 
strong  decoction  of  saffiron  instead  of  vermilion. 
Very  fine,  but  expensive.  Gives  a  beautiful  color 
to  soups,  &.C.  *«*  Tho  spirit  distilled  off  forms  a 
most  suitable  menstruum  for  making  esBence  of 
cayenne. 

PEPPER,  KITCHEN.  Prep,  Ginger  1  lb. ; 
cinnamon,  black  pepper,  allspice,  and  nutmegs,  of 
each  8  oz. ;  cloves  1  oz. ;  dry  salt  6  lbs. ;  grind  to- 
gether.    Uieful  to  flavor  gravies,  &c. 

PEPSIN.  Prep.  (M.  Vogel.)  Digest  the  glan- 
dular skin  of  a  hog's  stomach,  cut  into  pieces,  in 
cold  water  for  24  hours,  strain  and  repeat  the 
maceration  with  fresh  water,  mix  the  liquors,  pre- 
cipitate by  acetate  of  lead,  diffuse  the  precipitate 
through  water,  decompose  by  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen, again  filter,  gently  evaporate  to  a  sirupy  con- 
sistence, add  absolute  alcohol,  collect  the  bulk)^ 
precipitate  that  gradually  forms,  and  carefully  dry 
it  by  exposure  to  dry  air.  By  the  heat  of  a  salt- 
water bath  it  forms  a  white  powder,  but  in  this 
state  it  loses  some  of  its  power  of  assisting  diges- 
tion. A  very  small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
added  to  its  weak  aqueous  solution,  renders  it  ca- 
pable of  artificial  digestion.  (Jour,  de  Pharm.  et 
de  Chim.) 

PERCHLORIC  ETHER.  Syn,  Perchlo- 
RATE  OF  Oxide  of  Ethule.  Prep.  (Hare  and 
Boye.)  Triturate  a  mixture  of  sulphovinate  and 
perchlorate  of  baryta,  in  equivalent  proportions, 
place  the  powder  in  a  retort  connected  with  a  re- 
frigerator and  receiver  surrounded  with  ice,  and 
distil  by  the  heat  of  an  oil-bath,  gradually  raised 
to  from  300°  to  340°.  %*  To  prevent  an  ex- 
plosion, the  ether  should  be  received  into  a  little 
absolute  alcohol ;  about  twice  the  weight  of  the 
sulphovinate  employed.  It  is  heavier  than  water, 
and  explodes  by  heat,  friction,  and  percussion,  and 
often  without  any  assignable  cause.  Its  explosive 
power  appears  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  chlo- 
ride or  iodide  of  azote ;  but  this  property  is  de- 
stroyed by  solution  in  alcohol  as  above.  The  ad- 
dition of  an  equal  volume  of  water  to  tho  latter  so- 
lution immediately  separates  the  ether,  which 
sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  mixed  liquids.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  this  is  the  material  used  by 
Cape.  Warner.  Certain  it  is  that  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  a  8ufficif*:t  quantity  of  this  substance  to 
blow  up  a  liue-of-battle  ship,  might  safely  be  'car- 
ried ui  the  pocket,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the 


chloride  or  iodide  of  axote  ;  and  this  mi^t  at  a| 
time  be  exploded  by  the  addition  of  water,  and  tbi 
slightest  friction  or  percussion.  t4.t  Not  nun 
than  1  to  1^  dr.  of  the  sulphovinate  should  everbi 
distilled  at  a  time,  and  even  then  the  opente 
should  be  well  protected  with  a  mask  and^vei 
PERCOLATION.  Syn.  Methode  de  htr 
placement,  (Fr.)  Percolatio,  {LaL^  fmn  ptr- 
coloi  to  filter.)  A  method  of  extracting  the  mIi* 
ble  portion  of  any  substance,  by  passing  the  iiMh 
struum  through  it,  previously  reduced  to  povder, 
and  packed  into  a  cylinder  or  other  suitable  xtaA 
The  "  sparging"  of  the  Scotch  brewers  is  aa  a> 
ample  of  thb  process  on  the  large  scale.  In  phar- 
macy, the  "  method  of  displacemenf"  is  ftequratij 
adopted  for  the  preparation  of  tinctures,  infuna^ 
dtc.,  and  is  in  some  respects  superior  to  digestioa 
or  maceration.  "  The  solid  materials,  usually  ia 
coarse,  or  moderately  fine  powder,  are  nKMtesed 
with  a  sufficiency  of  the  solveiit  to  form  a  thiek 
pulp.  In  twelve  hours,  or  frequently  without  de* 
lay,  the  mass  is  put  into  a  cylinder  of  glas,  par- 
celain,  or  tinned  iron,  open  at  both  ends,  but  ob- 
structed at  the  lower  end  by  a  piece  of  calin  or 
linen,  tied  tightly  over  it  as  a  filter  ;  and  the  paJp 
being  packed  by  pressure,  ranging  as  to  degiw 
witli  different  articles,  the  remainder  of  the  aolfeet 
is  poured  into  the  upper  portion  of  the  cyliader, 
and  allowed  gradually  to  percolate.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  portion  of  the  fluid  which  n  absorbed  by 
the  residuum,  an  additional  quantity  of  the  edtent 
is  poured  into  the  cylinder,  until  the  tincture  vfaieb 
has  passed  through,  equals  in  amount  the  ifnit 
originally  prescribed ;  and  the  spirit  employed  fa 
this  purpose  is  then  recovered  for  the  luttft  pait,!^ 
pouring  over  the  residuum  as  much  water  as  tbero 
is  spirit  retained  in  it,  which  may  be  easily  kaowa 
by  an  obvious  calculation  in  each  case.  Tbe 
method  of  percolation  is  now  preferred  by  all  vbo 
have  made  sufficient  trial  of  it  to  apply  it  convctv 
ly."  (P.  £.)  A  simple  and  useful  form  of  perco- 
lator is  represented  in  the  engraving.    Tbe  meib- 


«.  Percolator. 
h,  Rtand. 

c.  Receiver. 

d.  Menstruum. 

e.  Substance  operated  qb. 
/.  Calico  strainer. 


od  of  displacement  has  the  advantage  of  expedi- 
tion, economy,  and  yielding  products  posKasni; 
uniformity  of  strengtli ;  but  it  requires  coo:>iderai)^0 
experience  to  adapt  it  to  all  sufastancos.  The  sit 
rests  in  properly  packing  tbe  ingredients  in  ibe 
cylinder,  some  substances  requiring  coosidenlle 
pressure  to  be  used,  while  others,  when  even  light- 
ly packed,  scarcely  penuit  the  fluid  to  pw 
through  tliem.  An  excellent  plan,  applicable  tf 
all  substances,  but  especially  those  of  a  glutiuov 
or  mucilaginous  nature,  is  to  mix  the  pqiwder  vilb 
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an  eqnml  balk  of  well-washed  silicious  sand,  be- 
fore nibbingr  it  ap  with  the  menstruum.  The 
ooanenesB  of  the  powder  must  also  be  attended  ta 
Sabfltancee  that  readily  become  soft  and  pappy 
when  wetted  by  the  menstruum,  should  not  be 
used  so  fine  as  those  that  are  more  woody  and 
fibttNui.  The  method  of  displacement  answers 
well  for  the  preparation  of  all  tinctures  that  are 
not  of  a  resinous  nature,  and  for  most  infusions  of 
woody  and  fibrous  substances,  as*  roots,  woods, 
barks,  leaves,  seeds,  insects,  &c.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  the  preparation  of  concentrated  infu- 
aions  and  essences,  as  they  may  thus  be  obtained 
of  any  required  strength,  without  loss,  or  requiring 
concentration  by  heat,  which  is  so  destructive  to 
thMr  virtues. 

PERIODIC  ACID.  A  new  acid,  resembling 
perchloric  acid,  discovered  by  Ammerm filler  and 
Magnus.  It  is  obtained  by  mixing  pure  soda  with 
a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda,  saturating  the  solution 
with  chlorine  gas,  collecting  the  pulverulent  white 
salt  that  falls,  either  at  once  or  after  concentra- 
tion, dissolving  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  precipita- 
ting with  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  periodate  of  sil- 
ver is  formed,  from  which  the  acid'  may  be 
obtahied.    Its  salts  are  called  periodates. 

PERRY.  Syn,  Pvracbum.  A  fermented  li- 
quor, prepared  from  pears  m  the  same  way  as 
cider  is  from  apples.  The  red  rough-tasted  sorts 
ore  principally  used  for  this  purpose.  The  best 
perry  contains  about  9)  of  absolute  alcohol ;  ordi- 
nary perry  from  5  to  7}.  It  is  a  very  pleasant 
tasted  liquor,  especially  when  bottled  d  la  cham- 
pagne, 

PERUVINE.  A  Ught,  colorless,  oily  liquid, 
produced  along  with  cinnamate  of  potash,  by  boil- 
ing cinnameine  with  alkalis. 

PEUCEDANINE.  A  white  crystalline  sub- 
stance, discovered  by  Schlatter  in  the  root  of  peu- 
cedanum  officinale.  It  is  obtained  by  the  action 
of  alcohol. 

PEW'S  CEMENT.  Prep.  Powdered  quick- 
lime 1  part ;  powdered  baked  clay  2  parts ;  mix, 
then  add  1  part  of  freshly-baked  and  powdered 
gypsum  to  2  parts  of  powdered  baked  clay,  and 
after  well  mixing,  add  them  to  the  former  pow- 
der, and  thoroughly  incorporate  the  two.  Used 
to  cover  buildings.  It  is  mixed  up  with  water, 
and  applied  like  mortar.  It  acquires  great  hard- 
ness, and  is  very  durable. 

PEWTER.  Prep.  I.  (Aiken.)  Tin  100  parts ; 
antimony  8  parts;  copper  4  parts;  bismuth  1 
part ;  fuse  together.    Very  fine. 

II-  {Plate  pewter.)  Tin  100  parts ;  antimony 
8  parts;  bismuth  and  copper,  of  each  2  parts. 
Very  fine.    Used  to  make  plates,  6u!, 

HI.  {Trifle.)  Tin  83  parts ;  antimony  17  parts ; 
some  lead  is  generally  added. 

IV.  {Ley.)  Tin  4  parts;  lead  1  part  Used 
for  beer  pots,  &c. 

Remarks.  According  to  the  report  of  the  French 
commiarion,  pewter  containing  more  than  18  parts 
of  lead  to  82  parts  of  tin,  is  unsafe  for  measures  for 
wine  and  similar  liquors.  The  legal  sp.  gr.  of  pew- 
ter b  France  is  7*764 ;  if  it  be  greater,  it  contains 
an  excess  of  lead. 

PHLORIDZINE.  Obtained  by  the  action  of 
boiling  atcobol  of  80}  on  the  fresh  bark  of  the  roots 
sf  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  tree.    The  alcohol  is 


distilled  offf  and  the  phloridzine  crystallizes  out  of 
the  residual  liquid.  It  forms  white  colorless  nee- 
dles. It  may  also  be  obtained  by  cooling  the 
aqueous  decoction  of  the  above  barks,  but  it  has 
then  a  red  color.  It  is  said  to  be  a  more  powerful 
febrifuge  than  quinine  (M.  Lebandy.)  When  its 
solution  is  boiled  with  a  little  dilute  sulphuric  or 
muriatic  acid,  it  is  converted  into  grapo  sugar  and 
pkhretine. 

PHOCENIC  ACID.  An  oily  acid,  prepared 
from  whale  oil,  in  the  same  way  as  the  volatile 
acids  from  butter.  It  dissolves  in  18  parts  of  wa- 
ter.    Its  salts  are  called  phocenates. 

PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,  (PRECIPITA- 
TED.) Syn.  C.vLcis  Phospiias  precipitatum. 
Prep.  (P.  D.)  Bones  calcined  to  whiteness  and 
reduced  to  powder,  1  part ;  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
and  water,  of  each  2  parts ;  digest  for  12  hours, 
filter,  and  precipitate  by  liquor  of  ammonia ;  well 
wash  the  precipitate,  and  dry  it.  A  white,  taste- 
less, odorless  powder.  Dose  10  to  30  grs.,  in 
rickets,  either  alone,  or  joined  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron.  It  is  preferable  to  calcined  bones  or  harts- 
horn, from  being  more  soluble. 

PHOSPHATIC  ACID.  Obtained  by  the  slow 
oxidation  or  combustion  of  cylinders  of  phosphorus 
when  exposed  to  the  air.  According  to  Davy  it 
is  a  mixture  of  phosphoric  and  phosphorous  acids. 

PHOSPHO-MESITYLIC  ACID  Glacial 
phosphoric  acid  dissolved  in  L'^etone  It  forms 
soluble  salts. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  Phos- 
PHORicuBf.  Prep.  Bones  calcined  to  whiteness  3 
lbs. ;  oil  of  vitriol  2  lbs.,  diluted  with  3  times  its 
weight  of  water  ;  mix,  and  digest  with  heat  for  2 
or  3  days,  adding  water  to  supply  the  loss  by  evapo- 
ration ;  then  add  a  large  quantity  of  water,  mix 
well,  and  strain  ;  wash  the  residual  matter  with 
hot  water,  mix  the  liquors,  add  ammonia  in  slight 
excess,  filter,  evaporate,  and  ignite  the  dry  mass  in 
a  platinum  crucible. 

Remarks.  Phosphoric  acid  properly  exists  only 
in  solution,  for  by  the  heat  applied  as  above,  it  is 
converted  into  metaphosphoric  acid,  but  by  solu- 
tion in  water  and  ebullition  for  a  few  minutes,  it  is 
reconverted  into  phosphoric  acid.  In  the  dry  or 
glacial  state  it  is  a  colorless,  glassy' -looking  sub- 
stance, soluble  in  water,  yielding  a  solution  which 
exhibits  strong  acid  properties.  It  is  remarkable 
for  its  proneness  to  form  subsalts  with  the  alkalis 
and  earths,  in  which  1  atom  of  acid  is  united  with 
3  at  of  base.  Its  salts  are  called  phosphates. 
Phosphoric  acid,  when  neutralized  with  an  alkali, 
is  characterized  by  giving  with  the  soluble  salts  of 
lead,  lime,  and  baryta,  white  precipitates  soluble 
m  nitric  acid,  and  with  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
a  yellow  precipitate.  It  is  distinguished  from  ar- 
senious  acid  by  not  being  afiected  by  sulphurcted 
hydrogen.  The  insoluble  phosphates  may  be  tested 
by  first  treating  them  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter- 
ing, and  neutralizing  the  solution  with  an  alkali 
before  applying  the  reagents.  If  a  soluble  phos- 
phate be  heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  a 
pyrophosphate,  and  will  then  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate with  nitrate  of  silver. 

PHOSPHORIC  ACID,  (DILUTE.)  Syiu 
Acidum  Phosphoricum  dilutuh.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Nitric  acid  f  Jiv  ;  water  f  ^x  ;  mix,  add  phufiiphorui 
"fj,  place  the  retort  in  a  sand-bath,  and  apply  heat 
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till  f  5viij  CLTo  distilled,  which  are  to  be  ejected. 
Evaporate  the  remaining  liquid  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible to  Jij  3vj ;  cool,  and  add  as  much  distilled  water 
as  will  make  the  whole  quantity  measure  f  ^xzviij. 

Remarks,  This  is  a  colorless,  sour  liquid,  hav- 
ing the  sp.  gr.  1*064.  By  beat  it  yields  glacial 
phosphoric  acid. 

Dose.  10  drops  to  3j  ;  largely  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, in  phosphatic  urinary  deposites,  ossification  of 
the  arteries,  caries,  &c 

PHOSPHOROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum 
PuospiioROsuM.  Prep.  Sublime  phosphorus  through 
powdered  bichloride  of  mercury,  contained  in  a 
glass  tube.  Chloride  of  phosphorus  comes  over, 
which,  on  being  mixed  with  water  and  evaporated 
to  a  simp,  forms  a  crystalline  mass  of  hydrated 
phosphorous  acid  on  cooling.  It  is  a  powerful  de- 
oxydizing  agent.  With  me  bases  it  forms  salts 
called  phosphites. 

PHOSPHORUS.  (From  ^Qs,  light,  and  ^/p«; 
/  carry  f  because  of  its  luminous  appearance  in  the 
dark.)  An  elementary  inflammable  substance, 
discovered  by  Brandt  in  1669. 

Prep.  (Ure.)  Ground  bone-ash  1  cwt ;  water 
3  cwt ;  mix  to  a  pap  in  a  large  tub,  and  add  in  a 
slender  stream  (still  stirring)  oil  of  vitriol  79  lbs. ; 
^ork  well  together,  adding  more  water  if  required  ; 
in  24  hours  thin  with  water,  agitate  well,  and  if 
convenient  heat  the  mixture  in  a  leaden  pan,  and 
as  soon  an  i  lie  paste  has  lost  its  granular  character, 
transfer  it  iiito  a  series  of  tall  casks  ;  largely  dilute 
with  water,  and  after  settling,  decant  the  clear 
portion  ;  wash  the  residue  well  with  water,  mix 
the  clear  liquids,  and  evaporate  in  a  copper  or  lead 
pan,  till  the  calcareous  depoeite  becomes  considera- 
ble, then  cool,  decant  the  clear,  and  drain  the  sedi- 
ment on  a  filter  ;  evaporate  the  clear  liquid  to  the 
consistence  of  honey,  add  9  lbs.  of  powdered  char- 
coal, and  evaporate  to  dryness  in  an  iron  pot,  or 
till  the  bottom  of  the  latter  becomes  red  hot ;  the 
dry  mixture,  when  cold,  is  put  into  earthen  retorts 
well  covered  with  luting  and  properly  dried,  and 
heat  is  applied  sideways  rather  than  at  the  bottom', 
by  means  of  an  air  furnace.  The  beak  of  the  re- 
tort is  connected  with  a  copper  tube,  the  other  end 
of  which  is  made  to  dip  about  i  of  an  inch  beneath 
tlie  surface  of  lukewarm  water  placed  in  a  trough 
or  wide -mouthed  bottle.  The  distilled  product  is 
purified  by  squeezing  it  through  chamois  leather 
under  warm  water,  and  is  then  moulded  for  sale 
by  melting  it  under  water,  plunging  the  wider  end 
of  a  sligiitly  tapering  but  straight  glass  tube  into  the 
water,  sucking  this  up  to  the  top  of  the  glass,  so 
as  to  wa~*n  and  wet  it,  next  immersing  the  end 
into  the  .ii^aid  phosphorus,  and  sucking  it  up  to 
any  desired  height  The  bottom  of  the  tube  being 
now  closed  with  the  finger,  it  is  withdrawn,  and 
transferred  to  a  pan  of  cold  water  to  congeal  the 
phosphorus,  which  will  then  commonly  fall  out,  or 
may  be  easily  expelled  by  pressure  with  a  piece  of 
wire.     (See  Ure's  Diet  of  Arts,  &c.) 

Remarks.  Phosphorus  is  a  pale  yellow,  semi- 
transparent,  and  highly  combustible  solid  ;  sp.  gr. 
1-77;  melts  at  108°;  and  unites  with  oxygen, 
forming  acidsj  and  with  the  metals,  forming  phos- 
phureii.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  naphtha,  and  the 
oils.  From  its  great  Inflammability  it  can  only  be 
safely  kept  under  water.  In  commerce  it  is  always 
packed  in  tin  cylinders,  soldered  air-tight     It  is  a 


powerful  coiTosive  poison ;  bat  troall  do&tt  aC  li 
ethereal  or  oily  solution  have  been  admimsteRda 
some  complaints.  *«*  Bai.dwim*b  PBOVBom  it 
ignited  muriate  of  lime, — Canton  do.,  oyster  ibdb 
calcined  with  sulphur, — Bologna  do.,  ci^txAtiwA' 
phate  of  baryta, — Homberg's  do.,  ignited  chkndi 
of  calcium.  All  these  phosphoresce  in  thednk, 
after  exposure  to  the  solar  rays. 

PHOSPHORUS  BOTTLES.  Syn.  BRiQcra 
PHoepHoiuQ,UE&  Prep.  Phosphorus  1  dr. ;  wbito 
wax  15  or  20  grs. ;  cautiously  melt  together  m.  t 
vial,  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  and  as  it  bepa 
to  cool  turn  the  bottle  round,  so  that  the  nuxtm 
may  adhere  to  the  sides.  Used  as  iDstantaaeoB 
light  bottles.  A  sulphur  match  nibbed  agaimttb  i 
phosphorus  and  withdrawn  into  the  air,  imoH* 
diately  inflames.  *«*  The  vial  shonld  oalj  be 
unstoppered  at  tlie  instant  of  introducing  the  match, 
and  should  be  handled  with  caution. 

PHOSPHORUS,  BROMIDE  OF.  mn 
bromine  and  pho^horus  are  brought  into  oootad 
in  a  vessel  filled  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  they  anils 
with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat,  Uxtmog  t 
crystalline  yellow  perbromide,  which  soblimetand 
condenses  *in  the  upper  part  of  the  flask,  and  i 
liquid  protobromide,  which  remains  at  the  botloa. 

PHOSPHORUS,  CHLORIDES  OF^l 
{Per chloride.)  A  volatile  white  substance,  obtaii- 
ed  by  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  phosphorniiB 
chlorine. — ^2.  (Sesquichloride.)  A  limpM  fluid,  a 
little  heavier  than  water,  obtained  by  paasing  the 
vapor  of  phosphorus  through  corrosive  suUfflnts 
contained  in  a  glass  tube. 

PHOSPHORUS,  IODIDES  OF^l.  {Pn- 
tiodide.)  Obtained  by  mixing  1  part  of  phflapbO" 
TUB  with  7  or  8  of  iodine  in  a  close  vessel.  Onoge 
colored. — 2.  (Sesquiodide.)  As  last,  from  1  put 
of  phosphorus  and  12  of  iodine.  A  dark  gniTcrp- 
talline  mass. — 3.  {Periodide.)  Phosphorus  1  piit; 
iodine  20  parts  ;  as  last     Black. 

PHOSPHURETED  HYDROGEN.  Pr«^ 
— 1.  Fill  a  small  tubulatedcetort  with  water  acida- 
lated  with  muriatic  acid,  throw  in  some  small  lumpi 
of  phosphuret  of  lime,  and  receive  the  evolved  gm 
in  an  inverted  jar  over  water.  ^  oz.  of  phoqihmet 
of  lime  yields  70  cubic  inches  of  gas. — 2.  Boil 
phosphorus  in  a  solution  of  potassa,  or  in  milk  at 
lime.     *y*  Phosphureted  hydrogen  is  a  colorlca 

fas,  spontaneously  inflaming  by  contact  with  aiL 
t  has  a  remarkably  fetid  odor. 

PICAMAR.  A  bitter  oil  discovered  in  tar  bj 
Reichenbach.     (See  Creosote.) 

PICCALILLY.  Syn.  Indian  Pickui.  Prep. 
White  cabbages  sliced,  cauliflowers  pulled  to  pieces 
and  scalded,  radishes  topped  and  tailed,  French 
beans,  celery  in  three-inch  lengths,  shoots  of  elder 
peeled,  clusters  of  elder-flowers  unopened,  all  salted 
for  2  or  3  days,  then  mixed  with  apples  and  co- 
cumbers  sliced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  ginger, 
garlic,  turmeric,  long  pepper,  and  mustard  seed,  as 
the  pickle  is  expected  to  be  very  warm  ;  the  vine- 
gur  must  also  be  the  strongest  that  can  be  pro- 
cured, aud  just  sufficient  to  float  the  articles ;  aoy 
other  vegetables  may  be  used  at  pleasure. 

PICKLE,  LEMON.  Prep.  I.  Lemon  jnics 
and  vinegar,  of  each  3  gallons ;  bruised  giager  1 
lb. ;  allspice,  pepper,  and  grated  lemon  ^t\,  <d 
each  8  oz. ;  salt  3^  lbs. ;  cayenne  2  oz. ;  mace  and 
nutmegs,  of  each  1  oz. ;  digest 
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IL  Lemons  diced,  1  dozen ;  salt  2  lb«. ;  garlic 
2  cloves  ;  scraped  horseradish,  and  flour  of  mus- 
ud,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  and 
ayenne  pepper,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  vinegar  1  gallon  ; 
s  before.     Used  as  a  sauce. 

PICKLE,  MEAT.  Prep.  Moist  sugar  2  lbs. ; 
ay  or  common  salt  4  lbs. ;  saltpetre  ^  lb. ;  fresh 
round  allspice  2  oz. ;  water  6  to  8  quarts ;  dis- 
olve.  Used  to  pickle  meat,  to  which  it  imparts  a 
lie  red  color,  and  a  superior  flavor. 

PICKLES.  In  the  preparation  of  pickles,  it  is 
lighly  necessary  to  avoid  employing  metallic  ves- 
eb ;  as  both  yinegfar  and  salt  corrode  brass,  cop- 
er,  lead,  &«.,  and  thus  become  poisonous.  When 
tis  necessary  to  heat  or  .boil  vinegar,  it  should  be 
lone  by  placing^  it  in  a  stoneware  jar  in  a  water- 
«th,  or  on  a  stove.  Glazed  earthenware  should 
e  avoided  either  for  making  or  keeping  the  pickles 
D,  as  the  glazing  usually  contains  lead.  Pickles 
hould  be  kept  from  the  air  as  much  as  possible, 
jid  only  touched  with  wooden  spoons.  They  are 
Jso  better  preserved  in  small  jars,  or  bottles,  than 
irge  ones,  as  the  more  frequent  opening  of  the 
atter  exposes  them  too  much.  Copper  or  verdi- 
jis  is  frequently  added  to  pickles  to  impart  a  green 
«lor,  but  this  poiBonous  addition  may  be  readily 
[elected.  If  a  green  color  be  desired,  it  may  be 
mparted  by  steeping  vine  leaves,  or  the  leaves  of 
lonley  or  spinage  in  the  vinegar.  A  teaspoonful 
)f  olive  oil  is  frequently  added  to  each  bottle  to 
Leep  the  pickles  white.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
maple  of  pickling : — 

PICKLED  GHERKINS.  Steep  them  in 
itrong  brine  for  a  week,  then  pour  it  off,  heat  it  to 
he  boiling  point,  and  again  pour  it  on  the  gherkins ; 
n  24  hours  drain  the  fruit  on  a  sieve,  put  it  into 
Kride-mouthed  bottles  or  jars,  All  them  up  with 
itiong  pickling  vinegar,  boiling  hot,  bung  down  im- 
nediately,  and  tie  over  with  bladder.  When 
:old,  dip  the  corks  into  melted  bottle  wax.  Spice 
s  usaally  added  to  the  bottles,  or  else  steeped  in 
i»e  vinegar.  *• 

*«*  la  a  similar  way  are  pickled,  onions,  muah' 
'oonUf  ewMmberSy  walnuts,  samphires,  green 
jooseberries,  cauliflowers,  melons,  barberries, 
ieaekes,  lemons,  tomatoes,  beans,  radish  pods, 
:odlins,  red  cabbage,  (without  salt,  and  with  cold 
rioegar,)  beet-root,  (without  salting,)  garlic,  peas, 
Stc.,  &c.,  observing  that  the  softer  and  more  deli- 
sate  articles  do  not  require  so  long  soaking  in  brine 
ssthe  harder  and  coarser  kinds,  and  may  be  often 
idvantageously  pickled  by  simply  pouring  very 
Itrong  pickling  vinegar  over  them,  without  applying 

PICROLICHENINE.  A  bitter,  crystallizable 
nibstance,  found  by  Alms  in  the  lichen  variolaria 
imara.  It  is  extracted  by  alcohol,  and  purified  by 
Rrashing  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ish.    It  is  said  to  be  a  powerful  febrifuge. 

PICROMEL.  A  name  given  by  Th^nard  to  a 
black  bitter  substance  obtained  from  fresh  bile,  by 
adding  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  5  parts  of  water, 
applying  a  gentle  heat,  and  after  repose,  decanting 
the  clear,  edulcorating  the  sediment  (resin  of  bile) 
mth  water,  digesting  with  earbonaie  of  baryta, 
ind  evaporating. 

PICROTOXINE.  Syn.  Piorotoxia.  Picro- 
ToxiG  Acid.  A  bitter,  crystallizable,  and  poisonous 
ndatance,  discovered  by  Boullay  in  cocculus  iudi- 
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cus.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
and  acetic  acid.  It  may  be  obtained  by  precipita- 
ting the  decoction  of  cocculus  indicus  by  acetate  of 
lead,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  frequently  redis- 
solving  in  alcohol  of  0*617. 

PILES.  Syn.  HiCMORRiioiDES.  A  painful  dis- 
ease occasioned  by  the  morbid  dilatations  of  the 
veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum,  and  sur- 
rounding the  anus.  Piles  are  principally  occasion- 
ed by  costiveness  and  cold.  They  have  been  dis- 
tinguished into — blind  piles,  or  a  varicose  state  of 
the  veins  without  bleeding, — mucous  piles,  when 
the  tumori  are  excoriated,  and  mucus  or  pus  is 
discharged, — bleeding  piles,  when  accompanied 
with  lo£8  of  blood, — excrescential  piles,  when  there 
are  loose,  fleshy  excrescences  about  the  verge  of 
the  anus  and  within  the  rectum.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  admiuistration  of  mild  aperients,  as 
castor  oil,  or  an  electuary  of  sulphur  aud  cream 
of  tartar;  when  there  is  much  inflammation  or 
bleeding,  cold  and  astringent  lotions,  as  those  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  or  alum,  should  be  applied,  and 
wheu  the  pain  is  considerable,  fomentations  of  de- 
coction of  poppy  heads  may  be  used  with  advan- 
tage. To  arrest  the  bleeding,  ice  is  also  frequently 
applied,  but  continued  pressure  is  more  certain. 
When  the  tumors  are  large  and  flackid,  the  com- 
pound ointment  of  galls  is  an  excellent  application, 
and  if  there  is  a  tendency  to  inflammation,  a  little 
liquor  of  diacetate  of  lead  may  be  added.  In  con- 
firmed piles,  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  still 
better,  of  the  confection  of  black  pepper,  should  be 
persevered  in,  together  with  local  applications.  In 
severe  cases,  the  protrudea  tumors  are  removed  by 
surgeons,  by  the  knife  or  ligature. 

PILLS.  Syn.  Pilul^b,  {Lat.)  Pills  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  This  fonn  of 
medicine  is  particularly  adapted  to  the  exhibition 
of  nauseous  substances,  and  such  as  operate  in 
small  doses.  Extracts  may  be  made  into  pills 
either  alone  or  with  the  addition  of  any  simple 
powder,  as  that  of  liquorice,  to  increase  their  con- 
sistence. Powders  are  usually  beaten  up  with 
sirup,  treacle,  mucilage,  conserve  of  roses,  or  ex- 
tract of  liquorice.  Castile  soap  is  frequently 
used  for  substances  that  are  not  decomposed  by 
alkalis.  When  the  mixed  ingredients  are  made 
into  a  mass,  it  should  be  preserved  in  a  bladder 
placed  in  a  covered  stone  pot,  and  should  be  occa- 
sbnally  moistened  with  a  little  tspirii,  or  spirit  and 
water,  to  prevent  it  getting  hard.  In  alt  cases, 
the  dry  ingredients  should  be  reduced  to  fine  pow- 
der, and  the  whole  beaten  into  a  uniform  mam  of 
a  proper  consistence  for  rolling  into  pills.  *^*  Pills 
are  gilded  and  silvered  by  rolling  them  between 
the  hngeiB  slightly  moistened  with  mucilage,  and 
then  shaking  them  up  in  a  small  gallipot  covered 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  along  with  a  little  gold  or 
silver  leaf,  or  a  little  powdered  gold  or  silver.  In 
ordinary  cases,  rolling  the  pills  in  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  or  powdered  starch,  is  usually  adopted 
to  prevent  them  sticking  together  while  moist.  As 
pill  masses  are  liable  to  get  hard  and  brittle  by 
keeping,  an  excellent  plan  is  to  keep  the  dry  ingre- 
dients powdered  and  mixed  together  in  well-coraed 
bottles  or  jars,  when  a  portion  may  at  any  time  be 
beaten  up  vith  sirup,  conserve,  soap,  Slc.,  accord- 

'<  ing  to  the  formula,  and  as  wanted  for  use. 

i      PILLS,  ACETATE  OF  LEAD.    Syn.  Piw 
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z^  PLUHBi  opiATJb  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Acetate  of 
lead  6  parts ;  opium  and  conaerre  of  red  rosea,  of 
each  1  part ;  mix,  and  divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  In 
spitting  of  blood,  obstinate  diarrb<fea,  dysentery,  &c. 
Dose.  1  to  3  pills  two  or  three  times  a  day,  washed 
down  with  water  soured  with  vinegar. 

PILLS,  ALOES.  Syn,  Pilul^b  Alokb.  Prep, 
(P.  E.)  Powdered  Socotrine  aloes  and  Castile 
soap,  equal  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s.  to 
make  a  mass. 

PILLS,  ALOES,  (COMPOUND.)  8yn.  Pil. 
AiiOES  coMPOHjTA  Prep,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pow- 
dered Socotrine  aloes  (hepatic,  P.  D.)  ^ ;  extract 
of  gentian  ^bb  ;  oil  of  caraway  40  drops ;  sirup  (if 
required)  q.  s. ;  beat  to  a  mass.  Dose.  5  to  10  grs., 
as  a  purgative  in  habitual  costiveness. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn. 
Pil.  Aloes  kt  Abafcetida  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Pow- 
dered aloes,  asafcetida,  and  Castile  soap,  equal 
parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s. ;  beat  into  a  mass. 
Do8e,  5  to  10  grs.,  as  a  purgative  in  dyspepsia, 
flatulence,  &c. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  IRON.  Syn,  Pil. 
Aloes  et  Ferri.  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Sulphate  of  iron 
3  parts ;  Barbadoes  aloes  2  parts ;  aromatic  pow- 
der 6  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  8  parts ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Emmenagogue.  Dose, 
1  to  3  pills  in  chlorosis  and  atonic  amenorrhcea. 

PILLg,  ALOES  AND  MYRRH.  Syn,  Pil. 
Aloes  et  Mvrrhjk,  (P.  E.)  Pil.  Aloes  cum 
MvRRHA,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  Pil.  Run.  Rupus'b 
Pills.  Pil.  commune&  Common  PiLt&  Prep. 
— 1.  (P.  L.)  Aloes  Jij ;  saffron  and  myrrh,  of 
each  ^ ;  sirup  to  mix.— -2.  (P.  E.)  Socotrine  or 
East  JTidian  aloes  4  parts ;  myrrh  2  parts  ;  Baf&on 
1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  q.  s.  A  most  excel- 
lent stomachic,  purgative,  and  emmenagogue, 
where  there  are  no  febrile  symptoms.  Dose,  10  to 
20_gra. 

PILLS,  ALOES  AND  ROSE  JUICE  Syn. 
Pil.  Aloes  RosATiB.  Pilules  angelique&  Grains 
DE  Safite.  Prep.  Aloes  and  rose  juice,  of  each 
Jtv ;  juices  of  borage  and  chicory,  of  each  |ij ; 
dissolve,  evaporate  to  an  extract,  add  rhubarb  oij  ; 
agaric  3j  ;  and  divide  into  l^-gr.  piUa.  Dose.  4  to 
12,  as  a  purge. 

PILLS,  AMMONIATED  COPPER.  Syn. 
Pil.  cupri  ammoniatl  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Ammonio- 
sulphate  of  copper  1  ytJX ;  bread-crumb  6  parts ; 
solution  of  carbonate  ot  ammonia  q.  &  to  make  a 
pill  mass ;  divide  so  that  each  pill  may  contain  ^ 
-  ^r.  of  ammoniated  copper.  Dose,  1  pill  night  and 
morning,  gradually  increased  to  5  or  6,  in  epilepsy, 
and  some  otlier  spasmodic  diseases. 

PILLS,  ANTIBILIOUS.  See  the  various  pur- 
gative  and  stomachic  Pills. 

PILLS,  ANTI-EPILEPTIC.  Prep.  l.~.(R6- 
cambier.)  Aqueous  extract  of  opium  5  centigram- 
mes ;  acetate  of  lead  20  do. ;  powdered  henbane 
40  do. ;  gum  sirup  q.  b.  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  8 
pills.  Dose.  1  night  and  mornings — %  (Leuret) 
Extracts  of  stramonium  and  belladonna,  of  each  1 
gramme ;  camphor  and  opium,  of  each  50  cen- 
tigr. ;  divide  into  pills  of  10  decigr.  Dose,  1  a  day, 
gradually  and  cautiously  incretued  to  10  or  12,  or 
more. 

PILLS.  ANTISPASMODIC.  Prep.  (Thom- 
son.) Opium  I  gr. ;  castor  13  gre. ;  powdered  di- 
gitalis 2  grs. ;   sirup  to  mix ;  divide  into  4  pills. 


'  Dose,  1  or  2  two  or  three  times  &  day  in 
ic  asthma,  &c 

PILLS,  ASAFCETIDA  Syn,  Pit.  abapo- 
TiDiB.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Asafcetida,  galbanam,  laJ 
myrrh,  of  each  3  parts ;  conserve  of  red  rasei  4 
parts,  or  q.  b.  ;  beat  into  a  mass.  Stimulant  aoJ 
antispasmodic  Dose.  10  to  20  grs.,  in  hystem^ 
&«. 

PILLS,  ASTRINGENT.  Prep.  1.  (Coniw.) 
Nitrate  of  silver  3  grs.;  extract  of  opium  Sb; 
musk  3j  ;  camphor  3ij  ;  mix  for  48  pills.  Dul 
I  pill  2  or  3  times  a  day,  as  a  stimulant  tonic ;  ii 
epilepsy,  Slc — %  (Cavarra.)  Pure  tannin  6  gia; 
powdered  gum  12  gra. ;  sugar  3j ;  simp  to  nuz; 
divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  to  3  in  diarrtea.— 
3.  Acetate  of  lead  3  grs. ;  opium  1  gr. ;  divide  ist> 
3  pills.  Dose.  1  twice  a  day,  followed  by  a  glaa 
of  water  acidulated  with  vinegar ;  in  oolliquame 
diarrhoea,  chronic  dysentery,  phthisical  nigtd- 
sweats,  internal  hemorrhages,  &c. 

PILLS,  ^lALOMEL  AND  OPIUM.  Sys. 
Pil.  calomelanos  et  opil  Prep.  (P.  E)  Cabmd 
3  parts ;  opium  1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  to 
mix.  Divide  so  that  each  pill  may  contain  2  gn. 
of  calomel  Dose.  1  or  2  in  rheumatism,  and  ^oom 
inflammatory  afieCtions ;  if  continued,  they  indaee 
salivation. 

PILLS,  CALOMEL,  (COMPOUND.)  Sfa 
Pluumer*b  Pills.  Red  Pill.  Pil.  oTDXABfini 
CiiLORiDi  coMP.,  (P.  L.)  Pil.  Calomelanos  coMr^ 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Pil.  hydrargtri  suevurlitii,  (P. 
L.  1809.)  Pil.  Plummeri.  Prep.  (P.  L)  C6h 
mel,  oxysulphuret  of  antimony,  and  Inracle,  of 
each  3ij ;  powdered  guaiacum  re«n  Sas ;  mix.  An 
excellent  alterative  pill  In  chronic  skin  diseasMSiid 
liver  affections  ;  in  dyspepsia,  syphilis,  &€.  Dsm, 
5  to  10  grs. 

PILLS,  CATHARTIC.  Prep.  1.  (Tboowm.) 
— a.  Scammony  4  grs. ;  extract  of  taraxacom  16 
grs. ;  divide  into  6  pills.  Dose,  3  twice  b  day, 
m  hypochondriasis,  an<Lchronic  inflaramatioD  of 
the  liver. — h.  Calomel  a*grs. ;  powdered  jalap  S 
grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix  ;  for  3  pills.  Dose.  3  or  3 
at  night  to  empty  the  bowels,  in  bilious  aflectioBi 
— %  (Collier.)  Calomel  10  grs. ;  powdered  jalap 
and  rosepink,  of  each  3iv ;  oil  of  caraway  10  dfofs; 
sirup  of  buckthorn  to  mix  ;  divide  into  5-gr.  pik 
Dose.  1  to  3,  as  a  purgative^ — 3.  Compound  ex* 
tract  of  colocynth  3j  ;  powdered  opium  3  gn:;  pow- 
dered scammony  15  grs. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  8  dn^; 
divide  into  18  pills.  Dose.  2  to  4,  as  a  puige.— 4 
Socotrine  aloes  3j  ;  rhubarb  3ij  ;  scammony  Sn; 
capsicum  10  grs  ;  oil  of  cloves  10  drops :  mix,  and 
divide  into  48  pills.     Dose.  2  to  4  at  bedtime. 

PILLS,  CATHARTIC,  (COMPOUND)  Sy. 
Pil.  CATHARTicJK  coMPOsiTiB.  Prep.  (p.  V.  S.) 
Compound  extract  of  colocynth  Jss  ;  powdered  ex> 
tract  of  jalap  and  calomel,  of  each  3iij  ;  powdered 
gamboge  3ij  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  180  pills.  Ad 
excellent  purgative  pill,  especially  in  bilious  affec- 
tions.    Dose.  1  to  3  pills.    ■ 

PILLS,  COLOCYNTH.  Syn.  Viu  coloctji- 
Tmnis,  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  Pil.  cocm.s.  Pii-  cocci* 
Pil.  cocmJK  minores.  Prep.  (P.  E)  ScfcotriM 
or  East  Indian  aloes  and  scammony,  of  each  8 
parts  ;  colocynth  4  parts ;  sulphate  of  potash  and , 
oil  of  cloves,  of  each  1  part ;  rectified  spirit  (mn* 
cilage,  P.  D.)  q.  s.  to  form  a  mass  ;  divide  ioU>  5-gr 
pills.    An  excellent  punrative  pill.    Dose.  5  to  1* 
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gn.  4  gis.  of  this  pill,  combined  with  2  or  3  gn. 
of  mercurial  pill,  and  taken  over  night,  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy  iu  bilious  attacks.  *«*  The  pil. 
cochias  of  Apothecaries*  Hall  is  the  above  pill, 
without  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  beaten  up  with 
sirup  or  treacle,  instead  of  mucilage.  The  com- 
mon pil.  cochiie  of  the  shops  is  generally  made  as 
follows: — Powdered  aloes  li  lb.;  do.  oolocynth  ) 
lb. ;  do.  jalap  6  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  1^  oz. ;  sirup  or 
treacle  to  mix.  Prod.  About  4|  lbs.  The  more 
eonscieutious  sometimes  add  to  the  above  scam- 
mony  6  oz. 
PILLS,  COLOCYNTH  AND  HENBANE. 

Syn.     VlU    COLOCYNTHIDIS   KT   UYOBCYAMI.      Pttp, 

(P.  £.)  Compound  colocynth  pill  mass  3ij  ;  ex- 
tract of  henbane  3j  ;  mix,  and  divide  into  36  pills. 
Dote.  5  to  15  gn.,  as  an  anodyne  purgative. 

PILLS,  COPAIBA  Syn,  Pju  copaibjk  cum 
MAGfuesiA.  Prep,  (Mialhe.)  Pure  balsam  of  co- 
paiba ^  ;  calcined  magnesia  3ss ;  mix,  and  stir  for 
some  days  till  sufficiently  thick.  For  present  use 
copaiba  requires  its  own  weight  of  magnesia  ;  Dr. 
Pereira  orders  copaiba  g ;  magnesia  3vj  or  3vij. 
Dose,  10  to  30  grs.,  frequently  in  diseases  of  the 
mucous  membranes  of  the  urinary  organs. 

PILLS,  DIAPHORETIC.  Prep.  1.  Anti- 
moniai  powder  3aB ;  opiuni  3a8 ;  calomel  5  gis. ; 
coafection  of  opium  to  mix ;  divide  4uto  10  pills. 
Dose.  I  at  bedtime. — 2,  Guaiacum  10  grs. ;  emet- 
ic tartar  and  opium,  of  each  1  ^t, ;  simple  sirup 
to  mix ;  divide  into  3  pills.  Dose,  1  or  3. — 3. 
Camphor  and  antimouial  powder,  of  each  388 ; 
opium  10  grs. ;  aromatic  confection  q.  s.  to  mix  ; 
divide  into  12  pills.  Do9e.  1  pill. — 4.  Powdered 
guaiacum  10  grs. ;  compound  powder  of  ipecacu- 
ftoha  5  grs. ;  confection  of  roses  to  mix ;  for  a 
dose.  All  the  above  are  taken  as  diaphoretics  in 
inflammatory  afl«ctions. 

PILLS,  DINNER.  Prep.  1.  (.Lady  Cret- 
pigny*s  PilU.  Lady  Webster't  PilU.  Oraina 
de  vie.  Grains  de  meg^.  Stomachic  Pills,  Pit. 
Aloes  cum  mastic he.y^loea  3vj ;  mastich  and 
red  roses,  of  each  3ij  ;  sirup  of  wormwood  to  mix ; 
divide  into  3-gr.  pills.  They  produ^^  a  bulky  and 
copious  evacuation. — 2.  Substitute  rhubarb  for  the 
roses  in  the  last — 3.  {Pil.  stomachicts  mesues, 
Pil  dicta  antecibvm,  P.  Cod.)  Aloes  3y) ;  extract 
of  bark  3iij  ;  cinnamon  3j  ;  sirup  of  wormwood  to 
mix.  Dose.  Of  either  of  the  above  5  grs.,  1  hour 
before  diuner,  to  promote  the  appetite ;  as  a  purge, 
10  to  15  grs. 

PILLS,  DIURETIC.  Prep,  (Thomson.)— a. 
Powdered  digitalis  12  grs. ;  calomel  and  opium,  of 
each  4  grs. ;  confection  of  roses  q.  s.  for  12  pills. — 
b.  Mercurial  pill  3j  ;  powdered  squills  ^}  ;  confec- 
tion of  roses  q.  s.  for  20  pills.  Dose.  1  of  either  of 
the  above  twice  a  day  in  dropsy. 

PILLS,  DIXON'S  ANTIBILIOUS.  Prep. 
Aloes,  scammony,  rhubarb,  and  a  little  tartar 
emetic,  beat  up  with  sirup. 

PILLS.  EXPECTORANT.  Prep^l,  Myrrh 
«^ ;  powdered  squills  3ss ;  extract  of  henbane 
3ij ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2  night 
and  moruing. — 2.  (Thomson.)  Powdered  squills 
and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each  3ss ;  ammoniacum 
SisB ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose.  2  twice  a  day. 
In  chronic  coughs,  asthma,  Slc 

PILLS,  FAMILY.  Syn.  Aloe  Fills.  An- 
TixiLious  DO.     Aix)E  RosATA.     Prep.  Socotriue 


or  hepatic  aloes  4  oz, ;  juice  of  zxjses  1  pint ;  dis- 
solve by  heat,  strain  through  a  piece  of  coarse 
flannel,  evaporate,  and  form  into  pills.  Purgative, 
in  doses  of  5  to  15  gn. 

PILLS,  FOTHERGILL'S.  Aloes,  scammo- 
ny,  colocynth,  and  diaphoretic  antimony. 

PILLS.  FOXGLOVE  AND  SQUILLS.  Syn. 
Pil.  Digitalis  xt  Scills.  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Pow- 
dered foxglove  and  squills,  of  each  1  part ;  aro- 
matic electuary  (P.  E.)  2  parts ;  conserve  of  red 
roses  q.  s. ;  divide  into  4-gr.  pills.  A  valuable 
diuretic  in  dropsies.     Dose.  1  to  2  pills. 

PILLS,  FULLER'S.  Prep,  Aloes  Sss;  sen- 
na and  nTyrrh,  of  each  3j  ;  asafoetida  and  galba- 
num,  of  each  10  grs. ;  saffron  and  mace,  of  each 
5  grs. ;  sulphate  of  iron  3ij ;  sirup  q.  s.  Dose.  5 
to  20  grs. ;  as  an  antispasmodic  and  aperient 

PILLS,  GALBANUM,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Pil.  GuMuqsiB.  Pil.  Galbani  comp.,  (P.  L.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Galbanum  ^ ;  myrrh  and  sagape- 
num,  of  each  Jiss ;  asafoetida  Jss ;  sirup  (treacle, 
P.  D.)  q.  8. ;  beat  to  a  mass.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tispasmodic Dose,  10  to  20  grs. ;  in  hysteria, 
amenorrhoea,  &c. 

PILLS,  GAMBOGE.  Syn.  Pil.  CAMBooiiS, 
(P.  E.)  Pil.  CAMBOoiiS  comp.  (P.  L.  &  D.)  For- 
DTCE*s  PiLLSb  Prep.  (p.  L.)  Gamboge  3j  ;  aloes 
3iss  ;  ginger  3sb  ;  Castile  soap  3ij  ;  beat  to  a  mass. 
An  active  cathartic.  Dose,  10  to  15  grs.  in  ob- 
stinate constipation. 

PILLS,  HEMLOCK,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Piu  Co.vii  cojip.  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Extract  of  hem- 
lock 3v;  ipecacuanha  3j;  mix.  Antispasmodic, 
expectorant,  and  narcotic.  Dose,  5  to  10  gra. 
twice  or  thrice  a  day,  in  spasmodic  coughs,  bron- 
chitis, incipient  consumption,  Slc 

PILLS,    HOFFMAN'S,    (MAJOR.)      Syn, 

PiL.   HVDRAROTRI     BlCULORIDI.        PlL.    HoFFMANII 

Majores.  Prep.  (Paris.)  Corrosive  sublimate 
and  muriate  of  ammonia,  of  each  5  grs. ;  water 
f  3ss  ;  triturate  till  dissolved,  add  honey  3ss,  liquor- 
ice powder  3vj ;  mix,  and  divide  into  40  piUs. 
Each  pill  contains  i_gr.  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

PILLS,  HOOPER'S.  Prep,  Sulphate  of  iron, 
and  water,  of  each  8  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  Barbadoes 
aloes  2^  lbs. ;  white  canella  6  oz. ;  myrrh  2  oz. ; 
opopanax  ^  oz. ;  make  a  mass ;  divide  each  drachm 
into  18  pills,  and  put  40  into  each  box. 

PILLS,    HYDRAGOGUE.      Syn,    Bontics' 
Pills.  Pil.  HvDRAGoOiB.    Prep,  (P.  Cod.)  Aloes, 
gamboge,  and  ammoniacum,  of  each  ^  ;  vinegar^ 
f vj  ;  dissolvey  strain,  evaporate,  and  divide  into  |r 
gr.  pills.     Strongly  cathartic.     Used  in  dropsy.    ^ 

PILLS,  IODIDE  OF  MERCURY.  Syn. 
Pii*  Hydrargyri  Iooidl  Prep.  Protiodide  of 
mercury,  and  ginger,  of  each  3j ;  confection  of 
hips  3iij;  mix.  Boss.  5  to  15  gn.,  in  scrofula, 
&c. 

PILLS,  IPECACUANHA,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  PiL.  Ipecacuanhjb  cokp.,  (P.  L.)  Pil.  Ipe- 
cac. ET  Opii,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Compound 
powder  of  ipecacuanha  3iij  ;  powdered  squills  and 
ammoniacum,  of  each  3j ;  mucilage  q.  s.  to  mix. 
Narcotic,  sudorific,  and  expectorant.  Dose.  5  to 
15  grs.,  in  chronic  coughs,  asthma  Sec. 

PILLS,    JAMES'S    ANALEPTIC.      Prep. 
Antimonial  powder,  guaiacum,  and  pills  of  aloes 
and  myrrh,  equal  parts  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix,  and  di 
vide  into  4-gr.  pilla     A  diaphoretic  purgative. 
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PILLS,  IRON,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn.  Fe- 
male   PiLLB.      PiL.    FeRRI    coup.,     (P.    L.)      PiL. 

Ferri  Carbonatis,  (P.  E.)  Pil  Ferri  cum 
Myrrha.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Myrrh  3ij ;  carbon- 
ate of  soda  3j  ;  triturate,  add  sulphate  of  iron  3j  ; 
again  triturate,  then  add  treacle  3j  ;  and  beat  to- 
gether in  a  wami  mortar. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Saccharine 
carbonate  of  iron  4  parts ;  conserve  of  red  roses  1 
part ;  mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr.  pllla.  Both  the 
above  are  mild  chalybeate  tonics.  Doae.  10  to 
20grB. 

PILI^,  IRON,  (SULPHATE.)  Syn.  Piu 
Ferri  Sulphatis.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Dried  sulphate 
of  iron  2  parts  ;  extract  of  dandelion  5  parts  ;  con- 
serve of  red  roses  2  parts ;  liquorice  powder  3  parts ; 
mix,  and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Tonic.  Dose,  1 
to  3  pills. 

PILLS,  KEYSER'S.  Prep.  Acetate  of  mer- 
cury 12  grs. ;  manna  3iss ;  starch  6  grs. ;  mucil- 
age of  gum  tragacanlh  to  mix ;  divide  into  6-gr. 
pills.  Alterative.  Dose.  2  night  and  morning, 
gradually  increased,  in  syphilis,  Sec. 

PILLS,  KITCHENER'S.  Syn.  Pil.  Rhei  et 
Carul  Kitchener's  Peristaltic  Persuaders. 
Prep.  Turkey  rhubarb  3ij  ;  sirup  3j ;  oil  of  cara- 
way 10  drops  :  mix,  and  divide  into  40  pills.  Sto- 
machic, aperient.     Dose,  3  to  6. 

PILLS,  LOCKYER'S.  Prep.  Panacea  of 
antimony  10  grs. ;  white  sugar  Jj ;  mucilage  to 
mix  ;  divide  into  100  pills.  Cathartic  and  emetic. 
Dose.  1  to  3  pills. 

PILLS,  MERCURIAL.  L  {Blue  Pill.  Pil. 
CarulecR.  PiL  Hydrargyria  P.  L.  E.  and  D.  Pil 
Mercuriales,  P.  L.  1745.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Mer- 
cury 3ij  ;  confection  of  red  roses  3iij ;  triturate  till 
the  globules  are  perfectly  extinguished,  then  add 
liquorice  powder,  3j,  and  beat  into  a  pill  mass. 
The  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  forms  are  similar  ;  the 
formf-  orders  it  to  be  divided  into  5-gr.  pills. 
•»*  This  pill,  if  well  prepared,  presents  no  globules 
of  mercury  when  moderately  rubbed  on  a  piece  of 
white  paper,  but  immediately  communicates  a 
white  stain  to  gold.  It  should  possess  considerable 
density,  and  have  a  dark  blue  or  slate  color.  It 
should  contain  ^  mercury,  which  may  be  ascer- 
tained from  its  sp.  gr.,  or  more  exactly  by  an  assay 
for  the  metal.  (See  Sevum.)  Dose.  As  an  altera- 
tive, 1  to  3  grs.,  combined  with  opium  ;  as  a  pur- 
gative, 5  to  15  grs.  A  blue-pill  over  night,  and  a 
black  draught  in  the  morning,  is  a  popular  remedy 

*  bilious  complaints.     (See  Abernetut  Medi- 
e.) 

il.  (Collier.)  Mercury  and  sesqnioxide  of  iron, 
of  each  3j  ;  confection  of  red  roses  3iij  ;  triturate 
as  before.  This  has  been  proposed  as  an  excellent 
substitute  for  the  common  mercurial  pill.  The 
addition  of  only  a  few  grs.  of  the  above  oxide  of 
iron  to  1  oz.  of  conserve,  renders  it  capable  of  rap- 
idly killing  a  large  quantity  of  mercury. 

III.  (Tyson.)  Blue  oxide  of  mercury  (prepared 
by  decomposing  calomel  with  liquor  of  potassa,  to 
which  a  little  liquor  of  ammonia  has  been  added) 
3ij  ;  confection  of  roses  3vj ;  powdered  chamomiles 
3j ;  mix.  ALso  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the 
College  pill.  (Pharm.  Jour.) 

IV.  Stearine  3j  ;  rub  in  a  warm  mortar  till  it 
assumes  the  consistence  of  thick  cream,  then  add  j 
mercury  3iv ;  rub  till  "  killed,"  and  further  add 
confection  of  roses  and  wheat  flour,  of  each  3iij  ;  | 


powdered  gam  3j.    (Pharm.  Jour.)     Another  pn» 
posed  substitute  for  the  College  fnll. 

V.  {PiL  Hydrarffyrosa,  P.  Cod.)  Metcmy 
and  honey,  of  each  ovj  ;  triturate  till  the  globoki 
are  extinguished,  then  add  aloes  3vj  ;  rhubarb  Ooj ; 
scammony  3ij  ;  Mack  pepper  3j  ;  make  a  pill  raasR 
Contains  ^  mercury.  Alterative  and  aperieat 
Dose.  5  to  10  grains.  BeUoste^s,  Barbertnitaes,  aad 
MoreloVsptlUt^mA  the  PiL  Hydrargyri  laxmttea, 
(P.  E.  1744,)  and  the  Pil  Mercuriales,  (P.  L 
1746,)  are  similar. 

PILLS.  MORRISON'S.  Prep.—l.  (Morri- 
son* s  Pills t  No.  1.)  Aloes  and  cream  of  tanaz, 
equal  parts  ;  mucilage  q.  s.  to  form  a  pill  maas^ — 
2.  (Morrison*8  Pills,  No.  2.)  Gamboge  3ij  ;  akwi 
3itj  ;  colocynth  3j  ;  cream  of  tartar  3iv  ;  ainip  to 
mix.  Both  the  above  are  purgative  ;  tbe  latter 
strongly  so.     Dose  of  either,  5  to  1 5  gra. 

PILLS,  NAPOLEON'S  PECTORAL.  Prep, 
Ipecacuanha  30  gra. ;  powdered  squills  and  am- 
moniacum,  of  each  40  grs. ;  mucilage  to  mix  ;  di- 
vide into  24  pills.  It  is  said  that  the  above  was  a 
favorite  remedy  with  the  late  emperor  of  France 
for  difficulty  of  breathing,  bronchitis,  and  vaiioni 
affections  of  the  oigans  of  respiration.  Dose.  3 
pills  night  and  morning. 

PILLS,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Night  Pillb^  Aso- 
DYNE  DO.  Opiate  do.  Pii.  Opii  bive  Thkbaicj;, 
(P.  E.)  Opium  and  conserve  of  red  ruMes,  of  each 
1  part ;  sulphate  of  potash  3  parts ;  mix,  and  di- 
vide into  5-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  pills,  as  aa 
anodyne  or  sopoHlic.  Each  pill  contains  1  gr.  of 
opium. 

PILLS,  OPIUM  AND  SOAP.  Syn.  Com- 
pound Soap  Pills.  Laudanum,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Pit 
SAPONACEiE,  (P.  L.  1745.)  P.  Opii,  (P.  L.  1788.; 
P.  Saponis  cum  Opio,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824,  &.  P.D.) 
PiLULJE  Saponis  compositor,  (P.  L.  1S36.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Powdered  opium  jss  ;  Castile  soap  Ji] ; 
beat  together.  An  exc^^nt  anodyne  and  »>po- 
rific.  Dose.  3  to  10  gr^Bpontains  one-fifth  dry 
opium.  ^r 

PILLS,  PECTORAL.  Prep.  (Ifaggait) 
Powdered  ipecacuanha,  and  squills,  of  each  9iv ; 
acetate  of  morphia  16  grs. ;  Castile  soap  ^  ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  192  pills.  A  most  exc^fllent  pec- 
toral.    Dose.  1  to  3,  twice  or  thrice  daily. 

PILLS,  PETER'S.  Prep.  Aloes,  jalap,  scam- 
mony,  and  gamboge,  of  each  3ij  ;  calomel  3j  ;  beat 
into  a  mass  with  rectified  spirit  of  wme.  A  pow' 
erful  cathartic. 

FILLS,  RHUBARB.  Syn.  Pil.  Rh^i.  Prep. 
(P.  £.)  Powdered  rhubarb  9  parts;  acetate  of 
potash  1  part ;  conserve  of  red  roses  5  parts  ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  5-gr.  pills.  Stomachic  ;  purgative. 
Dose.  2  to  4  pills. 

PILLS,  RHUBARB,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn 
Pil.  Rhei  cohp.,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.) 
Powdered  rhulmrb  ^  ;  powdered  aloes  3vj  ;  pow- 
dered myrrh  3iv  ;  Castile  soap  3j  ;  oil  of  caraway 
f  3s8 ;  sirup  q.  s.  to  make  a  pill  mass. — 2.  (P.  E 
1839.)  Rhubarb  12  parts  ;  aloes  9  parts;  mynh 
and  soap,  of  each  6  parts ;  confection  of  red  itis(« 
5  parts ;  oil  of  peppermint  1  part ;  mix.  and  di- 
vide into  5-gr.  pills.-^.  (P.  £.1617.  Edinburgh 
Pills.)  As  the  last,  but  beaten  up  with  simp  of 
orange  peel  uistead  of  conseri'n  of  roses.  *,*  All 
the  above  are  tonic,  stomachic,  and*  mildly  purga- 
tive.    Dose.  10  to  20  grs. 
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PILLS  OF  RHUBARB  AND  IRON.  Syn. 
Til.  RHiCi  et  Fbrm.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Dried  sul- 
phate of  iron  4  parts ;  extract  of  rhubarb  10  parts ; 
conserve  of  nwes  5  parts ;  divide  into  5  gr.  pills. 
Tonic ;  stomachic     Vote.  S  to  4  pills. 

PILLS,  RUDIUS'S.  Prep.  Colocynth  pulp 
3vj ;  agaric,  black  hellebore,  and  turpethum  root, 
of  each  Jss  ;  cinnamon,  mace,  and  cloves*  of  each 
31}  ;  rectified  spirit  Jz ;  digest  4  days,  express  the 
tincture,  and  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence. 
Formerly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  certain  ca- 
thartics, in  troublesome  constipation.    Doee.  5  to 

PILLS,  SADILLOrS  FEBRIFUGE.  Prep. 
Disulphate  of  quinine  12  grs. ;  powdered  opium  3 
grs. ;  confection  of  opium  10  gn.,  or  q.  s.  for  12 
pilk  Dose.  1  pill  every  hour  or  two,  in  the  inter- 
mission of  an  ague. 

PILLS,  SAGAPENUM,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  PiL.  Sagapeni  comp.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Saga- 
penum  ^  ;  aloes  Sss  ;  sirup  of  ginger  q.  s.  Dose. 
5  to  20  grs.,  as  a  stimulant  purgative  in  dyspepsia, 
with  flatulence. 

PILLS,  SCOT'S.  Prep.  I.  Aloes  9  lbs.; 
jalap  3  lbs. ;  ginger  ^  lb. ;  oil  of  aniseed  1  oz. ; 
treacle  21  oz. ;  mix.--2.  Aloes  1  lb. ;  colocynth 
4  oz. ;  scammouy  and  gamboge,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  oil 
of  aniseed  2  dr. ;  mix  with  sirup,  and  divide  into  5 
gr.  pills.    A  good  purgative  pill. 

PILLS,  SCOTS.  iAnderson*9.)  Prep.  1. 
{PiL  Andersonis,  P.  Cod.)  Aloes  and  gamboge,  of 
each  3vj  ;  oil  of  aniseed  3j ;  sirup  to  mix. — H.  Bar- 
badoes  aloes  1  lb. ;  jalap  4  oz. ;  black  hellebore  2 
oz. ;  subcarboliate  of  potash  1  oz. ;  oil  of  aniseed  ^ 
01  ;  sirup  q.  s.  The  last  is  a  good  purge,  but  the 
fint  is  the  most  powerful. 

PILLS,  SPEEDIMAN'S.  Prep.  Aloes  1  Ih.; 
myrrh,  rhubarb,  and  extract  of  chamomile,  of 
each  4  oz. ;  oil  of  chamomile  ^  oz. ;  mix.  An  ex- 
cellent tonic  and  stomachic  purge. 

PILLS,  SCrUILL.  &m.  Piu  SciLLJt,  (P.  E.) 
PiL.  SciLLiB  Com  P.  (P^Wc  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Powdered  squills  3j  ;  g^P  and  ammoniacum,  of 
each  3ij ',  soap  3iij  ;  sirup  q.  s. ;  mix.  An  excel- 
lent expectorant  and  diuretic.  Dose.  5  to  20  grs., 
in  coughs,  chronic  bronchial  affections,  &c.  It 
looQ  spoils. 

PILLS,  STARKEY'S.  Prep.  Extract  of 
opium  {iv ;  mineral  bezoar  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
Jij ;  saffron  and  Virginian  snake  root,  of  each  ^  ; 
Starkey's  soap  lb.  ss ;  oil  of  sassafras  Jss ;  tincture 
of  antimony  (old)  f  ^ij ;  mix.  Anodyne.  Dose. 
3  to  10  grs. 

PILLS,  STOERCK'S.  Prep.  Extract  of 
hemlock  3j ;  powdered  hemlock  q.  s.  to  make  a 
pill  mas;  divide  into  2-gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  to  4 
twice  a  day,  in  various  glandular  and  visceral  en- 
largements, pulmonary  flections,  cancer,  scrofula, 
nearalgia,  &c. 

PILLS,  STORAX.  Syn.  PiL..  SxTaACis,  (P. 
E.)  PiL.  StyracisComp.,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Strained  storax  3iij ;  powdered  opium  and  safiVon, 
of  each  3j ;  mix.  Anodyne.  Dose.  5  to  10  gn., 
in  chronic  coughs,  &^. 

PILLS,  STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  Pil.  Stetch- 
nm.  Prep.  (Majendie.)  Str3rchnia  2  grs.;  con- 
•erve  of  roses  3ss ;  mix,  divide  into  24  pills  and 
■Uver  them. 

^ILLS,  TANJORE.    Syn.  East  India  Piua 


Cautatio  Snake  do.  Asiatic  do.  Pil.  Arsenicl 
Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  White  arsenic  1  gr. ;  black  pep- 
per 12  grs. ;  triturate  well,  add  powdered  gum  2 
grs.,  and  water  q.  s.  to  make  a  pill  mass ;  divide 
into  15  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  after  a  meal.  Com- 
monly employed  in  the  East  Indies  in  syphilis, 
elephantiasis,  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes,  and  as 
a  preventive  of  canine  madness. 

PILLS,  TONIC.  Prep.  1.  (Thomson.)— a. 
Rhubarb  and  ginger,  of  each  3ds ;  extract  of 
chamomile  3j ;  divide  into  30  pills.  Dose,  2  or 
3  twice  a  day  in  dyspepsia  and  chlorosis. — 6.  Ses- 
quioxide  of  iron,  and  extract  of  hemlock,  of  each 
3j  ;  divide  into  20  pills.  Dose.  1  or  2  twice  a  4ay 
in  fluor  albus  i^d  scrofula. — 2.  (Collier.)  a.  Tar- 
trate of  iron  and  extract  of  gentian,  of  each  3j ; 
oil  of  cumamon  2  drops ;  for  30  pills.  Dose.  3  to 
6,  3  or  4  times  a  day.  A  good  stomachic  tonic. — 
b.  Oxide  of  zinc  3ss,  (or  sulphate  3j ;)  myrrh  3ij ; 
camphor  3j;  confection  of  hips  to  mix;  for  40 
pilhi.  Dose.  1  or  2  pills  3  times  a  day,  in  epilepsy, 
chorea,  and  other  nervous  disorders,  debility,  Slc 
— 3.  Sulphate  of  iron,  ginger,  and  myrrh,  equal 
parts ;  conserve  of  rases  to  mix.  Divide  into  4 
gr.  pills.  Dose.  1  twice  a  day  ;  in  debility,  Slc — 
4.  Powdered  myrrh  and  sulphate  of  iron,  of  each 
3j ;  sulphate  of  quinino  3ss ;  powdered  capsicum 
15  grs.;  conserve  to  mix;  divide  into  60  piUs. 
Dose.  1  or  2  twice  or  thrice  a  day  in  debility,  dys* 
pepsia,  ague,  Sec* — 5.  {PiL  TonictB  BaeherL  P, 
Cod.)  Alkaline  extract  of  hellebore,  and  extract 
of  myrrh,  of  each  3ij  ;  powdered  holy  thistle  3j ; 
mix  and  divide  into  4-gr.  pills. — 6.  {PiL  Tonica 
Slahlii.)  Powdered  iron  filings,  gum  ammoniacum, 
and  extract  of  lesser  centaury,  (chirooia  ceutau- 
rium,)  of  each  3j  ;  sirup  of  fumitory  q.  s.  to  mix. 

PILLS,  VERATRIA.  Syn.  Pil.  Veratria 
Prep.  (TumbuU.)  Veratria  1  gr. ;  extract  of  hen- 
bane and  liquorice  powder,  of  each  12  grs. ;  mix, 
and  divide  into  12  pills.  Dose.  1  every  3  hours ; 
in  dropsy,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  paralysis,  nervous 
palpitations,  Slc. 

PILLS,  WARD'S  ANTIMONIAL.  Prep. 
Glass  of  antimony,  finely  levigated,  4  oz. ;  dragon's 
blood  1  oz. ;  mountain  wine  q.  s.  to  make  a  mass ; 
divide  into  l^-gr.  pills.     Emetic 

PILLS,  WORM.  Syn.  Pil.  Vbrmifuoji  vel 
AnthClminticjb.  Prep.  1.  (Peschier.)  Ethereal 
extract  of  malefern  30  drops ;  extract  of  dandelion 
3j  ;  powdered  gum  q.  s.  for  30  pills.  Dose.  6  to 
20  or  more,  followed  in  half  an  hour  by  a  strong 
dose  of  castor  oil.~^.  Calomel  ^ ;  sugar  Jiss, 
mucilage  to  mix ;  divide  into  240  pills.  Dose. 
or  2  over  night  followed  by  a  strong  dose  of  castor 
oil  early  the  next  mornings — 3.  Gamboge  8  grs. ; 
calomel  5  gfs.;  mucilage  to  mix.  For  a  morning's 
dose. 

PIMARIC  ACID,  obtamed  by  Laurent  from 
the  turpentine  of  pinus  maritima,  by  the  action  of 
hot  alcohol.  By  distillation  m  vacuo  it  yields  py- 
romaric  acid,  and  under  orduiary  pressure  ptma- 
rone.  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  it  yields  azo» 
marie  acid. 

PIMENTIC  ACID.    Heavy  oil  of  phnento. 

PINIC  ACID.  The  portion  of  common  whit* 
resin  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  of  sp^  gr.  *883. 

PINK,  BROWN.  Prep.  French  berries  and 
peailash,  of  each  1  IK ;  fustic  chips  i  lb. ;  water 
1^  gallons;  boil  in  m  tin  or  pewter  vessel,  and 
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■train  through  flannel  while  hot;  then  diasolTe 
alum  1^  lbs.,  in  hot  water  2^  gallons,  and  add  the 
solution  to  the  strained  decoction  as  long  as  a  sedi- 
ment falls ;  wash  the  latter,  drain  and  dry.  Some 
persons  omit  the  fustic.  Used  as  a  yellow  pigment 
Is  a  fine  glazing  color  when  ground  in  linseed  and 
used  with  drying  oil. 

PINK,  DUTCH.  Prep,  French  berries  1  lb.; 
turmeric  ^  lb. ;  alum  J  lb. ;  water  1 J  gallon  ;  boil 
^  an  hour,  strain,  evaporate  to  2  quarts,  add  whit- 
ing 3  lbs.,  and  dry  by  a  gentle  heat.  Starch  or 
white  lead  is  sometimes  employed  instead  of  whit- 
ing, to  give  it  a  body.  Golden  yellow.  Used  as 
a  pigment 

PINK  DYE.  Prep.  Washed  nfflowen  2  oz. ; 
Bubcarbonate  of  potash  3  dr. ;  spirit  of  wine  7  oz. ; 
digest  2  hours,  add  water  1  lb. ;  digest  for  3  hours 
more,  and  add  lemon  juice  q.  s.  to  strike  a  rose  color. 
Used  as  a  cosmetic  and  to  dye  silk  stockings. 

PINK,  ENGLISH.  Syn.  Lioirr  Pikk.  Pre-' 
pared  like  Dutch  pink,  but  with  more  whiting. 

PINK,  ROSE.  Whiting  colored  with  a  decoc- 
tion of  Brazil  wood  and  peariash.  A  very  pretty 
color,  but  does  not  stand.  It  is  always  kept  in  the 
damp  state.  The  color  may  be  varied  by  substi- 
tuting alum  for  peariash,  or  by  the  addition  of  a 
little  spirits  of  tin. 

PINK  SAUCERS.  Prep.  Well  washed  saf- 
flower  8  oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda  2  oz. ;  water  2< 
flallons;  infuse,  strain,  add  French  chalk,  scraped 
nne  with  Dutch  rushes,  4  lbs. ;  mix  well,  and  pre- 
cipitate the  color  on  it  by  adding  a  sc^ution  of  tar- 
taric acid;  collect  the  red  powder,  drain,  add  a 
very  small  quantity  of  gum,  and  apply  the  paste 
to  the  saucers.  Le#9  chalk  may  be  used  for  a  very 
fine  article. 

PIPERINE.  Syn.  Pipbrina.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Treat  alcoholic  extract  of  black  pepper  with  a  so- 
lution of  potash,  (1  to  100  ;)  wash  the  residue  with 
water,  dissolve  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  let  it  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  White,  tasteless,  inodorous, 
fusible,  and  crystalline  ;  reddened  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
It  has  been  given  in  doses  of  6  to  12  gre.  in  inter- 
mittent fevers. 

PITCH,  BURGUNDY.  Syn.  Pix  Borgun- 
DiCA.  Pix  Abiktina,  (P.  L.)  <*  The  true  Burgun- 
dy pitch,  so  often  prescribed  for  plasters,  intended 
to  produce  a  mild  counter-irritation,  u  the  resin  of 
the  pinua  abies.  It  appears  that  the  importation 
of  this  substance  has  for  some  years  past  been 
gradually  lessening  in  amount,  in  consequence  of 

e  substitution  for  it  of  a  factitious  pitch,  made  by 

efting  common  resin  together  with  linseed-oil, 
and  coloring  the  mass  with  annotta  Mr.  Cooley, 
m  *  The  Chemist,'  July,  1844,  says,  this  is  well 
known  among  manufacturing  druggists,  the  small- 
est difference  of  price  inducing  those  gentlemen  to 
substitute  the  spurious  for  the  genuine  article. — 
'The  physiological  action  of  tiM  two  articles  is 
considerably  diflferent,  since  Burgundy  pitch  acts 
upon  the  skin  as  a  powerful  local  irritant,  exciting 
a  slight  degree  of  inflammation,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  producing  a  pimply  eruption,  and  an  ex- 
udation of  purulent  matter  from  the  cuticle  on 
which  it  is  applied.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  efTects 
when  employed  as  a  plaster  in  all  cases  where 
warmth,  support,  and  long  adhesion  to  the  skin 
mn  desirable,  and  in  the  latter  quality  no  substance 
•qaala  it    I  have  worn  a  pure  Burgundy  pitch- 


plaster  on  my  chest  from  November  iintfl  the  U* 
lowing  April,  and  it  ^as  still  adhesive.  The  fte- 
titious  Buigundy  pitch  has  similar  properties,  b^ 
in  an  immensely  less  degree.*  We  cannot  snS- 
ciently  express  our  abhorrence  of  such  practices  is 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  spurioas  drugi.* 
(Lancet.) 

The  article  above  alluded  to  is  made  by  mcitiag 
good  yellow  resin  1  cwt.,  with  linseed  oil  1  galkMi, 
and  palm  oil  (bright)  q.  s.  to  color.  The  mass  ii 
next  allowed  to  cool  considerably.  aD>  then  polled 
with  the  hands  in  the  same  way  as  lead  plaster  ii 
treated,  after  which  it  is  placed  in  bladdeis  or 
"  stands'*  for  luie.  The  pulling  or  working  destraji 
the  translucency  of  the  resin,  and  imparts  tbs 
opacity  of  foreign  Burgundy  pitch.  Water  mij 
be  employed  to  cool  it  down.  Annotto  is  oftra 
substituted  for  palm  oil  as  a  coloring.  The  adfi- 
tion  of  some  of  the  droppings  or  bottoms  of  Can- 
ada balsam,  Chio  turpentine,  oil  of  juniper,  &«^ 
will  render  this  article  equal  to  foreign  pitch  ;  b^ 
in  commerce  this  is  never  attempted,  the  aim  be 
ing  only  the  production  of  a  lirely  color  istA 
moderate  toughness.  A  common  melting-pan  sod 
fire  (if  clean  and  carefully  managed)  will  sooeesd 
sufficiently;  but,  of  course,  both  for  safety  aad 
convenience,  steam  is  preferable,  and,  on  the  laifs 
scale,  almost  indispensable.  A  good  workman 
will  pull  and  put  into  stands  or  casks  about  5  cvt 
daily,  or  from  1  cwt.  to  3  cwt  in  bladders,  tiis 
latter  quantity  depending  on  the  size  of  the  Mad- 
ders ;  the  small  bladders  occupying  much  lon|rer, 
from  the  greater  loss  of  time  in  tying,  cutting,  Ste. 

PITTACALL.  (From  «rTo,  pitch,  and  maXn, 
beautiful.)  A  substance  resembling  indigo,  ob- 
tained by  Reichenbach  from  a  certain  portiMi  of 
oil  of  tar,  by  the  action  of  bar>'ta.  It  gives  a  fost 
blue  dye  to  cotton  mordanted  with  tin  and  alum. 

PLASTER.  Syn.  Emplastrl^m,  {LaU  friMO 
tftrXaaav,  to  spread  upon.)  Plasters  are  external 
applications  that  posse^^uflicient  consistence  not 
to  adhere^  to  the  fing^^Hien  cold,  but  which  be- 
come soft  and  adhesivVn  the  temperature  oi  the 
human  body.  They  are  chiefly  composed  of  unc- 
tuous substances  united  to  metallic  oxides,  or  pow- 
ders, or  to  wax,  or  resin.  Plastere  are  usually 
formed  while  warm  into  }  lb.  rolls,  about  8  or  9 
inches  long,  and  wrapped  in  paper.  When  want- 
ed for  use,  a  little  is  melted  of£  the  roll  by  means 
of  a  heated  iron  spatula,  and  spread  upon  leather, 
linen,  or  silk.  The  lees  adhesive  plasters,  when 
spread,  are.  usually  sirrounded  with  a  margin  of 
resin  plaster  to  make  them  adhere.  In  the  prfp- 
aration  of  plasters,  the  heat  of  a  water-bath  or 
steam  should  alone  be  employed.  On  the  large 
scale,  well  cleaned  and  polished  copper,  or  tinned 
copper  pans,  surrounded  with  iron  jackets,  snpp&ed 
with  high-pressure  steam,  are  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  rrains  and  gum  resins  that  enter  inis 
their  composition,  should  be  previously  purified  by 
straining.  After  the  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
the  mass  has  acquired  sufficient  consistence  by 
cooling,  portions  of  it  are  taken  •  in  the  hanih 
anointed  with  a  little  olive  oil,  and  well  puUed  sr 
worked  till  it  becomes  solid  enough  to  form  into 
rolls.  To  iHvmote  the  cooling  of  the  plaster  it  is 
usual  to  plunge  It  into  cold  water,  and  to  expose  it 
to  the  action  of  the  fluid  by  working  it  about 
I  after  which  it  must  be  well  pulled  in  the  bands  Ic 
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omove  the  water.  Many  plaaten,  as  those  of 
Mul  and  reein,  deriye  much  of  their  whiteness  and 
leanty  from  this  treatment.  White  plasten  are 
lot,  however,  always  the  best,  hot  they  are  those 
rhich  are  most  admired  and  sought  after. 

PLASTER,  AMMONIAGUM.  Syiu  Eu- 
•LA8TRUU  Ammoniaci,  (P.  L.  E.  St,  D.)  Prep,  (P. 
J.)  Ammoniacum  (strained)  Jv ;  distilled  vmegar 
JTiij  ;  dissolve  and  evaporate.  The  P.  D.  orders 
ioegar  of  squills  ^  pint  Adhesive,  stimulant, 
nd  resolvent  In  scrofula,  indolent  swellings, 
be 

PLASTER,  AMMONIACUM  AND  MER- 
?URY.  Syn.  Emp.  Ammomiaci  cum  HrDRARaV' 
10,  (P.  Lb  &  D.)  E.  Ammox.  kt-  HrDRAaovRi, 
P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Olive  oil  3j  ;  heat  it  in  a 
oortar,  add  flowers  of  sulphur  8  gra. ;  tritufate, 
dd  mercury  Jiij  ;  agrain  triturate  till  the  globules 
in  extingubhed,  then  add  it  to  ammoniacum 
strained)  lb.  j,  melted  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  mix 
rell.  Aa  the  last,  but  mora  powerful.  *«*  This 
blaster  cannot  be  rolled  till  considerably  cooled, 
nd  must  not  be  put  into  water. 

IL  {Wholesale.)  Mercury  38  oz. ;  prepared  te- 
vm  \  lb. ;  triturate  as  last,  and  add  the  mixture 
(» strained  ammoniacum  10  lbs.  Fine  blue  color 
ind  quickly  made. 

PLASTER,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Stomach 
i^LASTER.  Emp.  Aromaticum.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Strained  frankincense  (thus)  Jiij ;  beeswax  Jss ; 
sett,  and  when  considerably  cooled,  add  powdered 
iinnamon  3vj  ;  oils  of  allspice  and  lemons,  of  each 
Uj.  *«*  Must  not  be  put  into  water.  Stimu- 
ant ;  applied  over  the  stomach  in  dyspepsia,  pain, 
lausea,  flatulence,  &c.    Some  add  camphor  oj. 

PLASTER,  ASAFCETIDA.  Syn,  Emp.  As- 
ikrariDM.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Lead  plaster  and  strained 
isafoetida,  oC  each,  ^Ui  strained  galbanum  and 
)ee«wax,  of  each,  g  ;  melt  together.  *,*  Must 
lot  be  put  into  water.  ^|Uispasmodic.  Applied 
0  the  stomach  or  abdQ|A  in  hysteria,  or  to  the 
shest  in  hooping-cough^^^  ^ 

PLASTER,  BELLSR)NNA.  Syn.  Emp. 
ScLLADONNA,  (P.  L.  E-  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ex- 
lact  of  deadly  nightshade  ^m ;  resin  plaster, 
nelted  by  a  gentle  heat,  ^iij ;  mix.  A  powerful 
UDodyne  and  antispasmodic ;  m  neundgia  and 
heumatic  pains,  and  as  an  application  to  painful 
umora.  The  plaster  of  the  shops  is  usually  defi- 
nent  in  extract  The  following  is  a  form  I  have 
een  used  in  the  wholesale  trade: — Lead  piaster 
ind  resm  plaster,  of  each,  2^  lbs. ;  extract  of  bel- 
adonna  11  lbs.  This  plaster  must  not  be  pulled 
a  water. 

PLASTER,  BURGUNDY  PITCFL  Syn. 
)kphal:c  plastbr.  Emp.  cepbaucum,  (P.  L. 
745.)  Emp.  Picis  BirRouNDiCiB,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Smp.  Picis  comp.,  (P.  L.  1809,  1824.)  Emp.  Pi- 
is,  (P.  L.  1836,  &  P.  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bur- 
;andy  pitch  lb.  ij ;  reein  of  the  spruce  fir  (thus) 
l>'j;  yellow  rosin  and  beeswax,  of  each,  ^iv; 
oelt,  add  olive  oil  and  water,  of  each,  ^ij ;  ex- 
vesied  oil  of  mace  g  ;  and  boil  to  a  proper  con* 
istence.  Stimulant  and  counter-irritant  Applied 
0  the  chest  in  pulmonary  affections,  to  the  joints 
A  rheumatism,  and  to  the  loins  in  lumbaga  It  is 
t  good  warm  plaster  to  wear  on  the  chest  daring 
rinter.  •«*  The  pitch  piaster  of  the  shops  is 
Bade  as  follows :  Factitious  Bnigondy  pitch,  bright 


colored,  42  lbs. ;  palm  oil  (bright)  }  lb. ;  beeswax 
(bright)  5  lbs. ;  melt,  and  when  neariy  cold,  add 
oil  of  mace  6  o%. ;  oil  of  nutmeg  1  oz. 

PLASTER,  CANTHARIDES.  Syn.  Bus- 
TBRiNo  Plaster.  Emp.  Lttta,  (P.  L.  1809.) 
Emp.  Cantharidis,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. — 1,  (P. 
L.)  Wax  plaster  lb.  iss  ;  lard  lb.  as  ;  melt,  and  when 
considerably  cooled,  add  finely  powdered  Spanish 
flies  lb.  j,  and  stir  till  stiff— S.  (P.  E.)  Cantharides, 
resin,  beeswax,  and  suet,  of  each,  ^ij  ;  mix  as  last 
Used  to  raise  blisters.  It  should  be  spread  on  lea- 
ther with  a  cold  knife,  and  surrounded  with  a 
margin  of  resin  plaster.  A  piece  of  thin  muslin  or 
tissue  paper  is  usually  placed  between  the  plaster 
and  the  skin  to  prevent  absorption. — 3.  (WhoU' 
sale.)  Flies  and  yellow  rosin,  of  each,  6  lbs.; 
suet  10  lbs.;  beeswax  and  lard,  of  each,  4  lbs. 
*«*  The  above  should  be  rolled  in  starch  powder, 
and  not  with  oil. 

PLASTER,  CANTHARIDES,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Emp.  Cantharidis  comp.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Venice  turpentine  Jivss ;  Burgnndv  pitch 
and  cantharides,  of  each,  ^iij ;  beeswax  3j ;  ver- 


cas 


,  black  pepper  and  powder  mustard,  of 
mix.     Stronger  than  the  last 


digris 
each,  oij ; 

PLASTER,  COURT.  Syn.  Sticking  Plas- 
TER.  Emp.  adhbsivum  Anglicum,  (Ph.  Bor.) 
Prep.  1.  (Paris.)  Black  silk  or  sarsenet  is  stramed 
and  brushed  over  10  or  IS  times  with  the  follow- 
ing composition : — Balsam  (gum)  of  benzoin  ^  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  a  separate  ves- 
sel dissolve  1  oz.  of  isinglass  in  as  little  water  as 
possible ;  strain  each  solution,  mix,  and  decant  the 
clear.  It  is  applied  warm.  When  the  last  coat  is 
quite  dry,  a  fiinishing  coat  must  be  given  with  a 
solution  of  4  oz.  of  Chio  turpentine  in  6  oz.  of 
tincture  of  benzoin. — 2.  Isinglass  1  oz. ;  dissolve 
in  proof  spirit  12  oz. ;  add  tincture  of  benzoin  2 
oz. ;  give  5  or  6  coats,  and  finish  off  as  last. — 3. 
Isinglass  1  oz. ;  water  3  oz. ;  dissolve,  add  tincture 
of  benzoin  1  oz. ;  apply  as  above,  and  finish  off 
with  a  coat  of  tincture  of  benzoin  or  tincture  of 
balsam  of  Peru.  *«*  GoldbeatcV  skin  is  now  fre- 
quently substituted  for  sarsenet 

PLASTER,  CUMIN.  Syn.  Emp.  cymini.  £. 
cuMiNi.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1824.)  Burgundy  pitch  lb.iij ; 
beeswax  ^iij ;  melt,  and  add  cumin  seeds,  caraway 
do.,  and  laurel  berries,  (all  in  fine  powder,)  of  each 
Jiij ;  water  and  olive  oil,  of  each  fi'ias. — 2.  Yellow 
rosin  7  lbs.;  beeswax  and  linseed  oil,  of  each, 
i  lb. ;  powdered  cumin  and  caraway  seeds,  of 
each,  7  oz.;  mix.  Discutient;  applied  to^y|^^ 
stomach  and  belly  in  dyspepsia  and  flatulene^^^ 
and  also  to  indolent  tumors. 

PLASTER,  GALBANUM.  Syn.  Yellow 
Diachylon.  Gum  do.  Emp.  Galbani  comp.,  (P. 
L.  1824.)  Emp.  Galbani,  (P.  L.  1836  &.  P.  D.) 
E.  Gummosum,  (P.  E.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  lb.  iij ;  resin  of  spruce  fir  Jiij ;  melt,  add 
common  turpentine  (Venice)  3x ;  strained  galba- 
num Jviij^-4t.  (Wholesale.)  Leaid  plaster  42  lbs. ; 
yellow  rosin  12  lbs. ;  strained  galbanum  2  lbs. ; 
strained  asafietida  1  oz.  Stimulant  and  resol- 
vent 

PLASTERS,  ISSUE.  Syn.  Sparadrapum 
PRO  FoNTicDUs.  Prep.  Beeswax  lb.  ss ;  Burw 
gundy  pitch  and  Chio  turpentine,  of  each  Jir; 
vermilion  and  orris  powder,  of  each  Jj ;  rnnsk  4 
gn. ;  melt,  spread  upon  linen,  polish  with  a  smootk 
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piece  of  glajs  moistened  with  water,  and  cut  into 
piecee. 

PLASTER,  KENNEDY'S  CORN.  Pref. 
Wax  lb.  j ;  Venice  turpentine  Jiv ;  verdigrig  Jias  ; 
spread  on  cloth,  cut,  polieh,  and  put  12  bits  into 
each  box. 

PLASTER,  LEAD.  8yn,  Diachyijon. 
WuiTB  DO.  Simple  do.  Diapajlmb.  Piachtijon 
siMPLEx,  (P.  L.  1720.)  Emp.  comuune,  (P.  L. 
1745.)  E.  Lytharqyri,  (P.  L.  1788,  P.  E.  &  D.) 
Emp.  Plumbi,  (P.  L  1809,  and  since.)  Prep. 
.1.  (P.  L.)  Finely-powdered  litharge  lb.  vj  ;  olive 
oil  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart ;  boil  to  the  consistence 
of  a  plaster,  adding  more  water  if  required. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Litharge  Jv  ;  olive  oil  f  Jxij  ;  water 
f  Jiij.     As  last 

III.  (Otto  Kohnke.)  For  each  pound  of  litharge 
employed,  add  ^  pint  of  colorless  vinegar,  (each 
ounce  of  which  is  cupable  of  saturating  Zsb  of 
carbonate  of  potash ;)  boil  until  "all  moisture  is 
evaporated,  and  until  only  a  few  strisB  of  litharge 
rise  to  the  surface,  then  remove  the  heat,  add 
gradually  ^  to  ^  as  much  vinegar  as  before,  and 
boil  to  a  proper  consistence. 

IV.  (Wholesale.) — a.  Genoa  oil  60  lbs. ;  litharge 
30  lbs. ;  water  2  or  3  gallons.— 6.  Oil  70  lbs. ; 
litharge  30  lbs. ;  water  2  or  3  gallons. 

Remarks.  The  London  College  orders  too  little 
oil.  The  (^cond,  fourth,  and  fifth  forms  produce 
beautiful  plasters,  and  so  does  the  third,  provided 
enough  oil  be  used.  The  proper  proportion  of 
litharge  is  1  lb.  to  every  2^  lbs.  of  oil,  (C.  Watt,) 
and  without  this  is  used,  the  plaster  speedily  gets 
hard  and  brittle,  and  loses  its  adhesiveness.  The 
process  consists  in  putting  the  water  and  litharge 
mto  a  clean  and  polished  tinned-copper  or  copper 
pan,  mixing  them  well  together  with  a  spatula, 
adding  the  oil,  and  boiling  with  constant  stirring 
till  the  plaster  is  brittle,  when  thoroughly  cold. 
This  process  usually  occupies  from  4  to  5  hours, 
but  by  adopting  the  third  formula,  an  excellent 
plaster  may  be  made  in  15  or  20  minutes.  To 
render  this  plaster  very  white,  it  is  usual  to  sub- 
mit it  to  lalK>rious  pulling. 

Use,  As  a  simple  strapping,  but  principally  as  a 
basis  for  other  plasters. 

PLASTER,  MELILOT.  Syn.  Emp.  Meli- 
tmi.  Prep.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Fresh  melilot,  chop- 
ped small,  lb.  vj  ;  suet  lb.  iij  ;  boil  till  crisp,  strain 
with  pressure,  and  add  yellow  rosin  lb.  vtij ;  bees* 
wax  lb.  iv.  Stimulant  Used  to  dreos  blisters. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  plaster  in  the 

ops  is  colored  with  verdigris,  and  is  frequently 
made  without  the  herb.  I  have  seen  the  follow- 
mg  form  used  in  the  wholesale  trade: — ^Yellow 
rosin  18  lbs. ;  green  ointment  4)  Ibe. ;  yellow 
wax  3  lbs. ;  finely-powdered  verdigris  to  give  a 
deep-green  color. 

PLASTER,  MERCURIAL.  Syn.  Ekp. 
HTDaARGYRi,  (P.  L.  &.  £.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  lb.  j ;  melt^  add  mercury  ^iij,  previously 
**  killed*'  by  trituration  with  balsam  of  sulphur 
tZ}4 — 2.  (WhoUsaU.)  Mercury  7  lbs. ;  prepared 
■evum  i  lb. ;  triturate  till  the  globules  disappear, 
and  add  it  to  lead  plaster,  melted  by  a  gentle 
beat  36  lbs. ;  stir  well  together.  Very  fine  blue  or 
fead  color.  Used  as  a  discutient  in  glandular  eu- 
laigsments,  and  other  swellings ;  and  also  applied 
the  hepatic  regions  in  liver  complaints. 


PLASTER,  OPIUM.  Syn.  Emp.  Opn,  (P.L 
E.  Sl  D.)     Prep.    I.    (P.  L.)     Lead  planter  Ik  j; 

melt,  add  powdered  thus  J  iij ;  niiz»  and  fditlMi 
add  powdered  opium  ^m;  water  f  ^viij,  aadW 
to  a  proper  consistence.  The  other  CoUegas  ceit 
the  water,  and  use  Burgundy  pHch  for  tboa 
Used  as  an  anodyne. 

IL  {Wholesale.)  Lead  plaster  10  Iba.;  yeOw 
resin  30  oz. ;  powdered  opium  4  ox. 

PLASTER,  OXIDE  OF  IRON.  Syn,  Urn 
Plaster.  Frankimcbmsb  do.  Strcnothexdw 
DO.  Emp.  Roborans.  E.  Ferri  Oxvdl  E. 
Fehri,  (P.  E.)  E.  Tiiuris,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  I 
(P.  E.)  Lead  plaster  3[iij  ;  yellow  reoin  3vj ;  bees- 
wax 3iij ;  melt  together,  then  add  red  oxide  sf 
iron  Jj,  previously  triturated  with  oU^e  oil  f  3aisL 

IL  (P.  L.  1788.)  Thus  lb.  SB  ;  dragon's  Uoatf 
5  iij  ;  lead  plaster  lb.  ij. 

IIL  (Wholesale.)  Lead  plaster  (dry)  72  lbs.; 
powdered  yellow  resin  12  lbs. ;  crocus  maitii 
(lively  colored)  14  lbs.;  olive  oil  1  qumrt.  Ina 
plaster  is  strengthening  and  stimulant,  and  ea- 
ployed  as  n  mechanical  support  in  mmcular  r»- 
laxation,  weakness  of  the  joints,  Alc»  espedailj 
by  public  dancers. 

PLASTER,  OXYCROCEUM.  Sym.  Ear. 
OxYCROCEUM.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.  1744.)  Best* 
wax  lb.  j  ;  black  pitch  and  strained  galbanum,  of 
each  lb.  ss ;  melt,  and  add  Venice  tnrpeatiae, 
powdered  myrrh,  and  olibannm,  of  each  |ig; 
powdered  saffron  Jij.— 2.  (Wholesale.)  Bla^ 
pitch  9  lbs. ;  black  rosin  10^  lbs. ;  beeswax  and 
lard,  of  each  2^  Ibe. ;  melt  together.  Wann ; 
discutient 

PLASTER,  PARACELSUS.  Syn.  Em. 
Stypticum.  Prep.  Lead  plaster  28  lbs. ;  galbasnm 
plaster  2  lbs. ;  powdered  white  canella,  and  gnm 
thus,  of  each  1^  lb. ;  melt  together. 

PLASTER,  RED  LEAD.  Syn.  Exf.  i 
MiNia  Made  as  lead  plaster,  but  with  red  lead 
instead  of  litharge.  Ajuled  to  perfect  dryness  it 
forms  th^  Emp.  i  mi^^fuseum.  Lead  plaster, 
colored  with  red  lead^Ruually  sold  for  it. 

PLASTER,  RESIN.  Syn.  Adhbsivk  Plasto. 
Baynton's  Da  Exp.  Rbsinjb,  (P.  L.)  E2.  Rxsis- 
osuM,  (P.  E.)  E.  Lytiiargyri  cum  Rbsixa,  (P. 
D.)  E.  AoiiEsivuM.  Prep. — I.  (P.  L.)  Lead 
plaster  (dry)  lb.  iij ;  melt,  and  add  yellow  resia 
(powdered)  lb.  as.  Principally  used  as  a  #lrsp- 
ping  for  dressing  nlceis,  retaining  the  lips  of  cots 
and  wounds  in  contact,  Ate — 2.  (WhoUotiU^ 
Lead  plaster  (dry)  60  lbs. ;  pale  yelknr  ren 
(powdered)  10  Hm. 

PLASTER,  SOAP.  Syn.  Exp.  Smmkm, 
(P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Litharge  piaster 
lb.  iij ;  soap  (white)  sliced  lb.  as ;  melt  together, 
and  boil  to  a  proper  consistence.  If  it  contains 
water  it  will  crumble.  Discutient ;  in  abraaioiis,  &«. 

PLASTER,  SOAP,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn. 
Ekp.  Saponis  ooxp.  vet  ADiuBEKNa.  Prep.  (P.  D^ 
Soap  plaster  }tj  ;  resm  plaster  fiij  ;  melt  together. 
Used  in  abrasions,  Alc  %*  Neither  of  the  above 
must  be  put  into  water. 

PLASTER,  VERDIGRia  Syn.  Coia 
Plastbr.  Ekp.  ^auornis.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.) 
Wax  4  oz.^;  Burgundy  pitch  2  ox. ;  melt,  add 
Venice  tnrpentme  and  powdered  verdigria,  of  eaek 
loz. 

PLANTER,  WARMING.    Sym.  E»w  Cam* 
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14CIKNS.  Prep*  (P.  D.)  Burjjpmdy  pitch  7 
parts;  melt,  and  add  plaster  of  eantharidei  1 
part  Some  add  a  little  camphor.  Stimulant  and 
rabefacient  Uwed  in  chest  complaints,  local 
pains,  6lc 

PLASTER,  WAX.  Sytu  Simplb  Plastib. 
Emp.  Attrahenb.  E.  Simplex,  (P.  K)  E.  Cbra, 
(P.  L.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Yellow  wax  and  suet,  of 
each  lb.  iij  ;  yellow  resin  Ih.  j ;  melt  and  strain.  A 
umple  dressing. 

PLATINIZING.  Proc.  L  {In  tU  moUt 
vay.)  Solid  chloride  of  platinum  1  part,  is  dis- 
8ol?ed  in  water  iOO  parts,  and  to  this  solution  is 
added  common  salt  8  parts ;  or  still  better,  1  part 
tf  platino-chloride  of  ammonia  and  8  parts  of  hy- 
cxhlorate  of  ammonia  are  placed  in  a  flatporce- 
laifi  vessel.  32  to  40  parts  of  water  poured  over  it, 
the  Thole  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  yessels  of 
coppe-  or  bran,  perfectly  bright,  are  placed  there- 
in.  Th*T  will  bs  coyered  in  a  few  seconds  with 
a  brilliant  and  firmly-adhering  layer  of  platma. 

n.  (By  the  Electrotype,) — a.  Proceed  as  di- 
rected under  Voltaic  Gilduio,  but  make  nse  (tf  a 
dilute  solution  of  the  double  chloride  of  soda  and 
platinum.  TliToe  immersions  suffice ;  between 
each  immersion  It  is  necessary  to  dfy  the  surface 
with  fine  linen,  rubbing  rather  briskly,  after  which 
it  roust  be  thoroughly  cleaned  with  leyigated 
chalk.  When  copper  has  been  gilded  in  the 
moist  way,  the  gilt  surfaoe  has  not  always  a 
beautiful  tint;  but  if  the  copper  be  p^viously 
covered  wi^  a  pellicle  of  platina,  a  yery  beanti- 
ftil  goldSKurface  may  be  produced.    (M.  Bo- 

(M.  Ruolz.)  As  the  third  process  of  voltaic 
gilding,  (p.  335,)  but  using  double  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum and  potassium,  dissolved  in  caustic  potassa. 
This  solution  allows  of  platinizing  with  the  same 
facility  and  promptitude  as  in  gilding  or  silvering. 
*t*  Manufacturing  and  operative  chemists  will 
find,  in  this  process,  a  Mans  of  procuiing  large 
capsules  of  platinized  bqB.  which  combine  cheap- 
ness with  the  neceasaiyVesistance  to  saline  or 
acid  solutions.  1  mlUegramme  of  platinum  is 
capable  of  perfectly  covenng  50  square  millimetres, 
which  corresponds  to  a  thicknew  of  l-100,000th 
«&  a  millim6tr&  Platinum,  thus  applied,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  crude  solntion  of  platinum  ore, 
as  the  metals  which  accompany  it  do  not  injure 
the  effect    (Dumas.) 

PLATINUM.  Swu  Platina,  (fiom  plaids 
Span,  tilver.)  A  heavy,  white-oolored  metal, 
chiefly  imported  from  South  America,  whers  it  is 
found  in  a  granular  form,  associated  with  some 
other  rare  metab.  It  has  the  sp.  gr.  Sl'25  to 
21*5  after  forging^  being  the  heaviest  motal 
known,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  hardnes,  and 
power  of  resistuig  heat,  and  ackl  menstrua* 
Crude  platinum  is  purified  by  solution  in  nitro- 
motiatic  acid,  somewhat  dilute,  precipitation  by 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  exposing  the  precipitate 
to  a  violent  heat  The  metal  reduced  fai  an  ag- 
dutinated  state,  may  be  rendered  more  coropeiet 
by  pressure  while  red  hot  Platinum  undei^foee 
BO  change  by  exposure  to  air  and  moistttre,  or  the 
■^longest  heat  of  a  smith's  fbm,  and  is  not  at- 
tacked by  any  of  the  pure  acils,  but  is  di«olved 
oy  chlorine  and  nitromuriatio  aeid,  though  with 
flMie  diflkolty  than  gold.    Spongy  and  powdei<ed 
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platinum  possesses  the  remarkable  property  of  oaii» 
ing  the  union  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  gasem 
Platinum  is  precipitated  from  its  solutions  hy  de> 
oxidizing  substances  under  the  form  of  a  black 
powder,  which  has  the  power  of  absorbing  oxygen, 
and  again  imparting  it  to  combustible  substances, 
and  thus  causing  their  oxidation.  In  thb  way 
alcohol  and  pyroxilic  spirit  may  be  converted  into 
the  acetic  and  formic  acids,  &c.  (See  Acxtic 
Aoin.) — OxiDB  or  Protoxidb  of  Platinum  is  ob- 
tained by  digesting  protochloride  of  platinum  in  a 
solution  of  pure  potassa  in  very  slight  excess.  It 
dissolves  slowly  in  the  acids,  forming  salte  of 
piatinum* — ^The  Binoxide,  Dbutoxide,  or  Pza- 
oxiDE,  by  exactly  decomposing  the  sulphate  of 
the  binoxide  with  nitrate  of  baryta,  and  adding 
pure  soda  to  the  filtered  solution,  so  as  to  precipi- 
tate only  half  the  oxide.  (Berzelius.) — ^The 
Sbsquioxidk,  by  heating  fulminating  platinum  in 
nitiotts  acid.  (E.  Davy.) — ^The  Protochloridk, 
by  heating  the  bichloride  to  about  450^  ;  greenish 
grayw — ^The  Bichloeidk,  by  evaporating  the  nitro- 
muriatio solution  to  dryness,  at  a  gentle  heat ; 
red. — ^The  PRorioniDB,  by  digesting  the  proto- 
chloride m  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium; 
black.  (Lassaigne.) — ^The  Pbriodidb,  by  the 
action  of  iodide  of  potassium  on  a  weak  solution  of' 
the  bichloride  ;■  black.  (Lassaigne.) — ^The  Pao- 
TosuuHUMBT,  by  heating  the  yellow  ammoniacal 
chk>ride  with  ^  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  retort. — 
The  BisuLraOKBT,  by  dropping  a  solution  of  the 
bichloride  into  a  solution  of  sulphuret  of  potas- 
sium.— FuLMUCATiNo  Platinvm,  by  acting  on  sul- 
phate of  platinum  with  ammonia  in  slight  ex- 
cess.— ^The  PlATINO-BICaiiORIDB  OF  PoTASsmM, 
by  mixing  solutions  of  bichloride  of  platinum  and 
chloride  of  potassium,  and  evaporatmg ;  a  yellow 
powder,  or  smdl  octohedrons.— The  Platino- 
BicHLORXDB  OF  Sopimc,  Bs  the  last^-The  Platino- 
BiOHLOEUMB  OF  AMMONIA,  by  jwocipitating  a  strong 
solution  of  tho  bichloride  by  a  solution  of  sal  am- 
moniac ;  an  insoluble  yellow  powder^ — ^The  Pla- 
Tmo-rxoTpoHLOEinES  are  prepared  in  a  similar 
way. — Pi^TiNA-MOBK  is  obtained  by  melting  pla- 
tina ort  with  twice  its  weight  of  zinc,  powdering,, 
digesling  first  in  dilute  sulfuric  acid,  and  next  m 
dilute  nitric  add,  to  remove  the  zinc,  assisting  the- 
action  of  the  menstruum  by  heat ;  it  is  then  di- 
gested in  potash  lye,  and  lastly  in  pure  water.  • 
(DesootilB.)  An  insolnble  grayish  black  powder, 
conaiBting  of  omde  platinum.  It  acts  like  pla-  ^ 
thinm  black,  oonvexting  alcohol  into  vinegar,  A^cfB 
It  explodes  by  heat  *«*  The  salts  of  pLatinnm^ 
are  said  to  be  altentiva.  The  bichloride  and  the 
sodio-chloride  have  been  employed  both  internally 
and  endonnicaUy  in  syphUis,  &c.  Th«y  are 
p9%9owmM» 

^LUMBAGINE.  A  orystalUne  sobstence,  ex- 
tracted by  M.  Dulong  from  the  roots  of  phunbago 
europea.   It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  water. 

POISON.  When  you  have  nason  to  suppose 
that  yoa  have  aoddentally  swallowed  a  poisonous 
substance,  and  proper  medical  advice  is  not  at 
hand,  take  an  emetic  This  may  be  done  almost 
instantaneously,  by  swallowing  a  cupful  of  warm 
water  mixed  with  a  teaspoonftil  of  mustard.  If 
yon  have  not  dry  mustard  in  the  house,  yon  an 
almost  sure  to  have  a  mnstard-pot,  and  a  quantity< 
from  that  put  mto  the  water  will  Terf  qiH^I>- 
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•mpty  the  stomach.  As  mustard  may  thus  prore 
of  80  much  use,  it  should  never  be  wanting  in  any 
house;  but  even  should  there  be  no  mustard  at 
hand,  warm  water  by  itself  forms  a  tolerably  effi- 
cacious emetic.  (See  the  various  Poisons  for  theif 
antidotes.) 

POLYCHROME.  A  peculiar  snbstance  ob- 
tained from  the  bark  of  the  horse-chesnut,  and 
from  quassia  wood,  by  precipitating  the  infosion  by 
acetate  of  lead,  decomposing  the  precipitate  by 
sulphureted  hydrogen,  filtering,  and  evaporating  to 
a  sirup,  when  crystals  of  polychrome  form  after 
some  lime.  It  is  purified  by  repeated  eolations  m 
a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  The  solution  ap- 
pears colorless  by  transmitted  light,  but  blue  by  re- 
flected light,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  play  of  colors, 
visible  when  dissolved  in  1,500,000  parts  of  water. 

POLYCHROMIC  ACID.  Syiu  AaTiFiciAL 
BrrrER  of  Aloes.  Prep,  Aloes  1  part ;  nitric  acid 
(sp.  gr.  1*25)  8  parts ;  mix,  and  when  the  action  is 
over,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  and  add  cold  water  to 
throw  down  the  polychromic  acid ;  purify  by  wash- 
mg  with  water  till  the  liquid  passes  off  of  a  blue 
color.  A  yellowish  brown  powder  forming  a  pur- 
ple solution  ;  it  explodes  when  heated.  It  is  a  mix- 
ture of  Aloeiic  and  Aloereainie  Acid».  (Schunck.) 

POMMADE,  (Fr.  Pomatum.)  Pommades  are 
divided  by  the  French  perfumers  into  three  class- 
es ;  viz.^ — Pommades  by  i^fuHon — Pommades  hy 
contact,  and-^Pommades  by  addition.  The  first 
are  made  by  gently  meltmg  in  a  clean  pan,  2 
parts  of  hog's  lard  and  1  part  of  beef  suet,  both  of 
the  finest  quality  aiMl  carefully  *<  rendered ;"  and 
adding  1  part  of  flow«rs,  carefully  picked,  or  if  a 
solid  substance,  coarsely  bruised,  and  macerating 
for  24  hours,  occasionally  stirring,  and  observing 
to  keep  the  vessel  covered  as  much  as  possible. 
The  next  day  the  mixture  is  remelted,  and  again 
well  stirred  for  a  short  time,  aft«r  which  it  is  pour- 
ed into  canvass  bags,  and  these  b«ing  next  secure- 
ly tied,  are  submitted  to  powerful  fdressura,  grad- 
ually increased,  in  a  barrel  press.  TUis  operation 
is  repeated  with  the  same  fat  several  limes,  until 
the  pommade  is  suffieientiy  perfumed.  A  good 
nommade  aux  Jleurs,  requires  twice  to  six  times 
its  weight  of  flowers  to  be  thus  consumed,  and 
pommades  of  the  aromatic  barks  and  seeds  a  cor- 
responding proportion.  *«*  In  the  same  way  ai« 
maide  the  pommades  of  Cassia,  orange  fiowers, 
and  several  others  kept  by  the  French  perfnmere. 

Pommades  by  contact  are  made  by  spreading 
|Krith  a  palette  knife  simple  pommade  (made  with 
"Tlard  and  suet  as  above)  on  panes  of  glass  or  pewter 
^plates,  to  the  thickness  of  a  finger,  and  sticking  the 
•surface  all  over  with  sweet-scented  flowers,  which 
vmnst  be  renewed  daily  for  2  or  3  months,  or  till 
«the  pommade  has  acquired  sufficient  perfame.   On 
the  large  scale,  the  pones  are  placed  in  small  shal- 
'  ]0w  iraimes  made  of  4  pieces  of  wood  nioely  fitted 
.together,  and  are  then  closely  piled  one  upon  an- 
other.   On  the  small  scale  pewter  plates  are  most- 
•  ly  used,  and  one  is  mverted  over  the  other.    In 
some  of  the  perfumeries  of  France,  many  thon- 
nads  of  frames  are  employed  at  once.    *«*  In 
-  this  way  are  made  the  Pommades  Jasmin,  Jon- 
mtU,  Orange-flowers,  Nareismu,  Tuberose,  Vis* 

:Ui,  &c 

Pommades  by  addition  are  made  by  merely 
.«ddi«gi.tiie  fragrant  smsnesa  or  oils  in  Mifficient 


quantity  to  the  sunple  pommade  of  laid  and  smt 
to  produce  the  proper  odor ;  or  by  mixing  togeClia 
other  pommades.  *«*  In  this  way  me  noade  the 
Pommades  of  Bergamotte,  Cedrat,  Cinnamom, 
Lemons,  Lemon  thyme.  Lavender,  UmHtes, 
Marjoram,  Portugal,  White  Rose,  Rosemsn, 
Thyme,  Verbena,  and  about  30  othen,  dtstingoib- 
ed  by  the  Parisian  perfumers. 

Mixed  Pommades.  Of  these  a  great  nnmbei 
are  prepared  by  the  French,  by  the  judicioas  oooi- 
bination  of  the  most  esteemed  perfumes  or  Pom- 
mades, of  which  the  following  are  a  few  exam- 
ples:— 

PoHMADK  A  LA  Vanhxe,  or  Roman  pommade. 
Pommade  k  la  rose  12  lbs. ;  pc^dered  vanilla  1  Bk* 
melt  in  a  water  bath,  stir  constantly  for  1  boor,  Isl 
it  settle  for  another  hour,  decant  the  clear,  and  add 
oil  k  la  rose  2^  lbs. ;  bergamotte  4  oz. — ^Foiounc 
DK  Cassb.  Simple  pommade  1  lb. ;  palm  oil  |  cz. ; 
melt,  pour  off  the  clear,  and  add  oil  of  cassia  and 
huile  an  jasmin,  of  each  1  dr. ;  neroli,  20  drops; 
oil  of  verbena,  or  lemon  grass,  15  drops;  otto  of 
roses,  5  drops ;  stir  till  neariy  cold. — Pommadk  m- 
viNB.  Plain  pommade,  1  lb. ;  eosences  oi  leoMB 
and  bergamotte,  of  each  2  dr. ;  oils  of  lavender  sad 
origanum,  oreach  1  dr. ;  oils  of  verbena,  casii, 
cloves,  and  neroli,  of  each  12  drops ;  hoile  an  jas- 
min, 3  dr. ;  essence  of  violets,  J  oz.  *«*  Pen- 
mades  are  colored — Yellow,  by  palm  oil  or  axuHt- 
to — Red,  by  alkanet  root — and  Green,  by  goais- 
cum,  or  the  green  leaves  of  spinago  or  panley. 
White  pommades  are  made  with  mutton  Instead 
of  beef  suet 

POMATUM.  (From  pomum,  an  apple.)  A 
fragrant  unguent  used  in  dressing  the  hair;  so 
named  because  it  was  formeriy  made  with  Urd 
and  apples.  (See  Pommades.)— -Sihplx  Pohatcm. 
1.  Lard  2  lbs.;  beef  suet  1  lb. — 2.  Lard 3  lbs.; 
mutton  suet  1^  lb. — Common  Pomatum.  Simfde 
pomatum  1  lb. ;  essence  of  lemon  1  dr.^ — East 
India  Pomatitm.  Suet  3ifas. ;  lard  2  lbs. ;  beeswax 
(bright)  ^  lb. ;  palm  oi|^»z. ;  powdered  gum  ben- 
zoin 3  oz. ;  musk  20  ^s. ;  melt,  and  digest  two 
hours,  decant,  add  essence  of  lemon  1  oz. ;  ofl  of 
lavender  \  oz. ;  oils  of  cloves,  cassia,  and  verbena, 
of  each  1  dr^ — ^Rose  Pomatum.  Lard  or  simple  po- 
matum washed  with  rose  water,  or  scent^  with 
otto.  It  may  be  reddened  with  alkanet. — Soft 
Pomatum.  Hard  lard,  scented  like  'Eaat  India  po- 
matum.—Millefleur  Pomatum.  Simple  pomatom, 
setnted  so  that  no  one  perfume  shall  predominate.— 
Roll  Pomatum.  (Hard  do.)  Mutton  suet  6  lbs.; 
white  wax  |  lb. ;  spermaceti  \  lb. ;  powdered  ben- 
zoin 1  oz. ;  melt,  and  add  scent  at  pleasureu— 
MAKEscnAL  Pomatum.  (Heard.)  To  the  last  add 
mareschal  powder  6  to  8  oz. 

PORPHYROXINE.  A  neutral  cryBtalline  sob- 
itance,  discovered  by  Merck  in  Bengal  opium.  It 
is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

PORTER.  A  fermented  liquor,  brewed  Izmb 
pale  malt,  mixed  with  a  sufficient  portion  of  hiffh- 
dried  malt  to  impart  the  necessary  color  and  fla- 
vor. In  many  cases,  its  color  is  imparted  by 
parched  malt  or  burnt  sugar,  subsequently  to  tiis 
boiling.  (See  Bebwino.)  Porter  originated  with 
a  London  brewer  named  Harwood,  in  1732,  and 
was  first  called  "  entire,**  or  *<  entire  butt,"  fion 
being  drawn  from  one  cask.  IVeriously  to  that 
date,  ale,  fteer,  and  two-penny  were  the  i«irmiMi 
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beTerara,  either  alone  or  mixed,  under  the  names 
of  half-and-half,  or  "  three  threads"  for  which 
the  publican  was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  2 
<v  3  casks.  The  term  porter  was  given  from  its 
general  consumption  among  porters  and  laborers. 
Ordinary  porter  contains  4  to  5}  of  alcohol. 

Prep,  I.  (Draught.)  a.  Pale  malt  3^  quarters  ; 
amber  malt  3  quarters  ;  brown  malt  1^  quarters  ; 
mash  at  twice  with  28  and  24  barrels  of  water, 
boil  with  brown  Kent  hope  56  lbs. ;  set  with  yeast 
40  lbs.  Prod.  28  barrels,  or  3^  times  the  malt, 
besides  20  barrels  of  table-beer  from  a  third  mash> 
ing. 

II.  (Bottling  Porter.  Broum  Stout.)  Pale 
malt  2  quarters  ;  amber  and  brown  malt,  of  each 
]^  do. ;  mash  at  3  times  with  12,  7,  and  6  bar- 
rels of  water,  boil  with  hope  50  lbs. ;  set  with  yeast 
26  lbs.     Prod.  17  barrels,  or  1^  times  the  malt 

III.  For  either  of  the  above  use  pale  malt 
mixed  with  one-seventy-ninth  part  of  patent  malt 
for  porter,  and  one-seventieth  part  for  brown  stout 

IV.  (Brown  Stout.)  To  a  butt  of  good  porter 
add  4  gallons  of  treacle,  1  gallon  of  coloring,  and 
1  quart  of  finings ;  rummage  up  well,  and  in  a 
week  rack  it  into  another  cask. 

POSOLOGICAL  TABLE  for  proportioning 
the  doses  of  medicines  to  the  age  of  the  patient, 
originally  drawn  up  by  Gaubius.   ' 

l-]6thof  afuUdose.* 

1-I2th 


unoi 

Br  j  year 

i< 

1     " 

(( 

2  yrs. 

M 

3    " 

<C 

4    " 

M 

7    " 

U 

14    " 

M 

20    " 

Above  21     « 

M 

63    " 

« 

77     " 

U 

100    « 

(« 


« 


« 
(( 

M 


M 


l-8th 

l-6th 

l-5th 

l-3d 

l-half 

2.3ds 

the  full  dose. 

11.12ths 

5-6th8 

2-3ds 

Dr.  Young  gives  the  ibllowing  simple  formula : 
—For  children  under  1§  years,  the  doses  of  most 
medicines  must  be  diminished  in  the  proportion  of 
the  age  to  the  age  increased  by  12.  Thus,  at  2 
yean,  the  dooe  will  be  l-7th  of  that  for  an  adult, 

vii :  --.^ — -  a  1.7tli. 
2-1-12 

"*«*  Sex,  temperament,  constitutional  strength, 
tnd  the  habits  and  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals, 
most  be  taken  into  account  Nor  does  the  same 
role  apply  to  all  medicines.  Calomel,  for  instance, 
is  generally  borne  better  by  children  than  by  adults ; 
while  opium  affects  them  more  powerfully,  and 
requires  the  dose  to  be  diminished  considerably 
below  that  indicated  above. 

POTASH.    Syn.    Oxiok  or  Peotoxidb  of  Po- 

TABBIUM.     POTASBA,  (Lat.)     PoTABSE,  (Fr.)      KaU, 

(Ger.)  The  potash  of  commerce  is  a  carbonate  of 
potassa,  or  oxide  of  potassium,  and  has  been  already 
noticed  at  page  221.  Pure  anhydrous  potassa  is  a 
white  solid  substance,  highly  caustic  and  oorrosive, 
i^ble,  and  possessing  a  powerful  affinity  for  wa- 
ter, intense  heat  being  evolved  during  its  combina- 
tion with  that  fluid.  The  hydrate  of  potassa  is  the 
potaeeaftua  of  the  shops.  Both  these  substances 
ezhilNt  alkaline  and  basic  properties  in  the  most 
marked  degree,  turning  vegetable  yellows  brown, 
and  blues  green,  and  forming  salts  with  the  acids. 
Uort  of  tl^  saHs  of  potassa  may  be  made  by  di- 


rectly saturating  a  solution  of  the  acid  with  a  sOi 
lution  of  the  carbonate  or  hydrate  of  potassa,  and. 
in  some  instances  advantageously,  by  double  de« 
composition.  In  either  case,  the  filtered  solution 
will  generally  yield  cr^^stals  on  evaporation.  (See 
Potassa,  hydrate  op.) 

Tests,  ^c. — 1.  The  solutions  of  potassa  or  its 
salts  are  unaiTected  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  hy- 
drosulphurets,  prussiates,  and  carbonates. — 2.  Tar- 
taric acid  (in  excess)  and  perchloric  acid  give 
respectively  white  precipitates  of  bitartrate  and 
perchlorate  of  potassa. — 3.  Carbazotic  acid  throws 
down  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  which  is 
sparingly  soluble. — 4.  Chloride  of  platinum  gives  a 
pale  yellow  precipitate. — 5.  Free  potassa  reddens 
turmeric,  and  turns  reddened  litmus  blue. 

POTASSA,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  Diuretic 
Salt.  Foliated  Salt  of  Tartar.  Sal  oiureti- 
cus,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Kali  acetatum,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Potassa  acbtas,  (P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  and  P. 
E.  &L  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Acetic  acid  f  Jxxvj ; 
water  f  ^xij  ;  mix,  and  add  gradually  carbonate  of 
potash  lb.  j,  or  q.  s.  to  saturate  ;  filter,  and  evapo- 
rate in  a  sand-bath  to  dryness. 

POTASSA,  BISULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Su- 
persolphate  of  Potash.  Acid  Vitriolatbo  Tar- 
tar. Sal  auri  philosophicum.  Sal  enixum.  Po- 
TASSiB  bisulphas,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Salt  left  in  distilling  nitric  acid  lb.  ij  ;  boilin? 
water  3  quarts  ;  dissolve,  add  sulphuric  acid  lb.  j, 
evaporate,  and  crystallize. 

II.  (P.  D.)  Sulphuric  acid  1  part ;  water  6 
parts  ;  mix,  and  saturate  with  carbonate  of  potash 
q.  s.,  then  add  1  part  more  of  sulphuric  acid,  and 
proceed  as  last 

POTASSA,  BITARTRATE  OF.  Sym 
Cream  of  Tartar.  Sdpertartrate  of  Potasii. 
Acidulous  Tartrate  of  Potash.  Potasses  bitar- 
TRAs,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  This  salt  is  obtained  during 
the  fermentation  of  grape  juice,  as  a  crust  on  the 
sides  of  the  casks  or  vats.  In  its  unprepared  state 
it  is  called  white  or  red  crude  tartar,  or  argol, 
accprding  to  the  wine  from  which  it  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  is  purified  by  boiling  in  water,  crystal- 
lization, re-solution  in  water,  and  treatment  with 
charcoal  and  aluminous  clay  to  remove  the  color ; 
the  clear  liquid  is  then  decanted  while  hot,  and  al- 
lowed to  cool  slowly ;  the  resulting  crystals  are 
cream  of  tartar.  •»•  "  Entirely  soluble  in  40 
parts  of  water  ;  40  grs.  in  solution  are  neutralized 
with  30  grs.  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda."  (P. 
E.)  "  It  reddens  litmus.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  con* 
verted  into  carbonate  of  potash."  (P.  L.)  Dose. 
1  to  2  drachms  or  more,  as  an  aperient ;  as  a  diu- 
retic, 20  gn.  to  a  drachm.  It  is  used  to  make  a 
pleasant  cooling  drink,  (imperial,)  and  in  tooth 
powders. 

POTASH,  CITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Lbmon- 
ATED  Kali.  The  preparation  sold  m  the  shops 
under  this  name  is  made  as  follows : — Finely-pow- 
dered white  sugar  16  lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  4^  lbs. ; 
sesquicarbonate  of  soda  4  lbs. ;  all  thoroughly  dried 
by  a  gentle  heat ;  mix,  add  essence  of  lemon  1 
oz. ;  rub  the  powder  through  a  sieve  in  a  dry  situa- 
tion, put  it  into  bottles,  and  coik  down  imme- 
diately. Keeps  weU.  A  dessert-spoonful  thrown 
into  a  glass  of  water  makes  a  pleasant  effi^rveacing 
cooling  beverage. 

POTASSA,  HYDRATE  OF.    Syn.    Fdu 
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PoTAflBA.  CaUSTIO  Da  CaUTBEIVM  rOTENTIALB. 
KaU  CAU8TICUH.      LaPIB  INFERNAI.IB  VOl  8EPTICUM, 

(P.  L.  1720.)  Kali  purum,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Potab- 
BA  FUBA,  (P.  L.  1809, 1824.)     Potabbjk  htorab,  (P. 

L.    1836.)      POTASBA,    (P.    £.)      POTABBA    CAU8TICA, 

(P.  D.)  Prtp,  (P.  ll)  Liquor  of  potaraa  1  gal- 
lon ;  evaporate  in  a  clean  iron  veflsel  over  the  fire 
until  the  ebullition  being  finished,  the  hydrate  of 
potasBa  liquefies ;  pour  this  into  proper  moulds. 
*«*  A  pale  grayish  or  bluish  solid,  very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol.  "  Boiling  water  commonly 
leaves  oxide  of  iron  undissolved,  which  should  not 
exceed  1-25S."  (P.  £.)  "It  should  be  totally 
soluble  in  alcohol."  (P.  L.)  Its  solution  should 
be  scarcely  affected  by  the  nitrates  of  baryta  and 
silver.  It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  caustic,  and  in  chem- 
istry. 

POTASSE  D'AMERIQUE.  Syru  Petit  Po- 
TABSE  BLEU.  Caustic  soda,  melted  with  salt  and 
lime,  and  tinged  with  oxide  of  copper.  This  is 
said  to  be  commonly  sold  to  the  rarisian  laun- 
dresses for  American  potash,  as  they  object  to 
using  soda.  The  potash  of  the  shops  in  England 
is  often  mixed  with  a  similar  compound. 

POTASSIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  potash. 
It  was  discovered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  in  1807,  who 
obtained  it  by  the  action  of  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery  on  moistened  hydrate  of  potassa.  It  has 
since  been  procured  by  easier  methods. 

Prep.  L  (Curaudau.)  Perfectly  dry  carbonate 
of  potassa  2  parts ;  powdered  charcoal  1  part ; 
mix,  place  them  in  a  gun -barrel  or  iron  bottle,  fur- 
nished with  &  short  iron  tube,  and  connected  with 
a  copper  receiver  containing  a  little  naphtha  and 
surrounded  with  ice,  and  distil  by  a  strong  heat 

II.  (Brunner.)  Fused  carbonate  of  potassa  or 
calcined  tartar  1  lb. ;  iron  filmgs  \  lb. ;  charcoal  \ 
IK  ;  proceed  as  above.  Prod.  280  grs.  It  may 
be  further  purified  by  distillation  in  aniron  or  green 
glass  retort 

Prop».,  ^e.  Potassium  is  solid  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  softens  at  70^,  and  fuses  at  150^. 
It  sublimes  at  a  low  red  heat ;  color  and  lustre  re- 
sembles mercury.  Sp.  gr.  0*865.  Its  moBt  re- 
markable property  m  its  affinity  for  oxygen  gas, 
which  is  so  great  that  it  takes  it  from  most  sub- 
stances containing  it,  and  can  only  be  preserved  in 
naphtha,  or  other  fluid  hydrocarbons.  It  is  de- 
composed with  the  evolution  of  light  and  heat  by 
contact  with  water,  and  a  solution  of  pure  potassa 
results.  It  unites  with  oxygen  forming  oxides,  one 
v«f  which  is  potassa,  and  the  other  (peroxide)  an 
orange-colored  substance  formed  by  burning  po- 
tassium in  air  or  oxygen  gas,  or  by  passing  oxygen 
over  potassa  heated  to  redness. 

POTASSIUM,  BROMIDE  OF.    Syn.  Hy- 

DROBROMATB  OF  PoTABBA.      PoTABSU  BROMIDUM,  (P. 

L.)  PuTAs&B  Htdeobeomab.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Wa- 
ter 1)  pints ;  iron  filings  Jj ;  mix,  add  bromine  ^Ij ; 
stir,  and  in  half  an  hour  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the 
liquor  turns  green,  then  add  carbonate  of  potash 
Sxvij,  dissolved  in  water  1^  pints;  stnun,  wash 
the  precipitate  with  hot  water,  filter  the  mixed 
liquorB,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  White  trans- 
parent cubic  or  rectangular  prisms ;  modorous,  and 
Boluble  in  water.  It  should  be  neutral  to  test  pa- 
j  per.  Dose.  4  to  10  m  in  pills  or  solution,  3  or  3 
times  daily ;  in  scrofula,  bronchocele,  &«,  It  is 
«bo  made  into  ointment 


POTASSIUM,  IODIDE  OF.  S^n.  Htseii^ 
DATE  OF  Potash.  Potasbii  iodidum,  (P.  L.  aal 
E.)  PoTASBiK  HYDRIODA8,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  L  (P 
L.)  Iron  filings  Jij  ;  water  2  quarts ;  iodioe  51J; 
mix,  beat  till  the  solution  turns  green,  then  add 
carbonate  of  potash  Jiv,  dissolved  in  water  I  quart ; 
filter,  wash  Uie  residue  with  water,  evaporate  tba 
filtered  mixed  liquors,  and  crystallize.  The  Edm- 
burgh  form  is  similar.  Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield 
4  oz.  3  dr. 

II.  (P.  D.)  By  saturating  with  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash an  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  formed 
by  transmitting  chlorine  through  'water  in  wbick 
ioidine  is  suspended.  Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  4 
oz.  7  dr.  20  grs. 

III.  (Turner.)  Add  to  a  N>t  aolntion  of  caoitin 
potassa,  sp.  gr.  1*19,  as  much  iodine  as  it  will  din 
solve,  then  pass  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the 
liquid  until  it  becomes  colorless,  apply  a  gesda 
heat  to  expel  excess  of  acid,  filter,  exa.A.^  neutral- 
ize with  potassa,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Prod, 
4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  4  oz.  4  dr.  24  gra. 

IV.  (Gregory.)  Add  iodine  to  a  hot  aolntioo  of 
pure  potaasa  until  the  alkali  is  neutralized,  evapo- 
rate to  dryness,  and  expose  the  dry  mass  to  a  gen- 
tle red  heat  in  a  platinum  or  iron  crucible,  them 
dissolve  out  the  salt,  evaporate,  and  cryrtalliia 
An  excellent  process. 

V.  (Scanlan.)  As  the  last,  bnt  mix  a  portion  of 
powdered  charcoal  with  the  mass  before  ignitioft 
An  excellent  process. 

VI.  (Duflos.)  Iodine  and  granulated  zine,  of 
each  4  oz.;  water  8  oz.;  after  the  action  has 
ceased,  neutralize  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash  in  slight  excess,  filter,  neutralize  with  a  lit- 
tle hydriodic  acid,  treat  it  with  sulphureted  hy- 
drogen for  the  sake  of  security,  evapoirate,  and 
crystallize.    Prod.  4  oz.  of  iodine  yield  5  02. 17  gr. 

Remarkt.  According  to  theory  4  oz.  of  iodme 
should  yield  5  oz.  1  dr.  55  grs.  of  pure  iodide  of  po- 
tassium ;  bnt  such  a  product  is  never  obtained  in 
practice,  as  will  be  seen  }3^  reference  to  the  aboro 
formulffi,  which  are  those  most  generally  approved 
of  for  the  preparation  of  a  pure  salt.  The  old 
method  of  actmg  on  iodine  with  potash,  or  carbon- 
ate of  potash  water,  yields  a  very  impure  product 

*«*  Pure  iodide  of  potassium  in  powder  is  *'  to- 
tally soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  It  alters  the 
color  of  turmeric  either  not  at  all,  iv  but  very 
slightly.  It  does  not  discolor  litmus.  Subjected 
to  heat,  H  loses  no  weight  Sulphuric  acid  and 
starch  added  together,  turn  it  blue.  lOgn.  of  thk 
salt  should  decompose  10^  grs.  of  (pure)  nitratr 
of  silver ;  the  precipitate  is  partly  dissolved  by  ni 
trie  acid,  and  partly  altered  in  appearance,  v^iidi 
is  not  the  case  when  ammonia  is  added."  (F.  JL] 
'*  Its  solution  is  not  affected,  or  only  rendered  haz| 
by  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta.  A  aolntion  of  * 
grs.  in  f  fj  of  distilled  water,  predpitated  by  an  ex- 
cess of  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  then  agita- 
ted in  a  bottle  with  a  little  water  of  amn>onia, 
yields  quickly^  by  subsidence,  a  clear  supernatant 
liquor,  which  is  not  altered  by  an  exeeas  of  nitric 
acid,  or  is  merely  rendered  hazy."  (P.  £.)  Dose 
2  to  20  gTB.  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a  day,  in  puis  01 
solution,  either  alone  or  combmed  with  iodine ;  in 
bronchocele,  scrofula,  chronic  rheumatism,  dropsy, 
syphilis,  and  various  glandular  diseases.  It  is  abc 
used  externally,  made  uito  a  lotion  or  ointmenL 
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POTASSIUM,  PHOSPHURET.  Obtained 
by  eently  heating  phoephonu  with  potaarium. 

POTASSIUM,  SULPHURET  OF.  Syn, 
LiVBR  or  Sulphur.  Sulphuret  of  Potash.  Hk- 
PA&  Sui^HURis.  Kali  Sulphurbtum,  (P.  Ii.  1788.) 
PoTAflSiB  Sulphurbtum,  (P.  L.  1809,  1834,  and 
P.  D.)  PoTAsau  Sulphurbtum,  (P.  L.  and  £.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  ^;  carbonate  of  potash 
fi7 ;  mix,  and  heat  them  in  a  covered  crucible  till 
they  unite.  *»*  It  dissolves  in  water,  yielding  a 
fetid  yellow  solution,  and  in  acids  evolving  strong 
fumes  of  sulphureted  hydrogen.  Do9e.  2  to  4  grs. 
in  solution,  or  made  into  pilb  with  soap  ;  in  obsti- 
nate skin  diseases.  It  is  chiefly  used  externally 
made  into  a  lotion,  (1  to  2  dra.  to  the  pint,)  or  an 
ointment,  (30  grs.  to  the  oz.)  It  is  poisonous  in 
large  doses.  *,*  Besides  the  above,  there  are 
other  compounds  of  sulphur  and  potassium  distin- 
gubhed  by  chemists. 

POTESTATES  SUCCINI.   Prep.  OU  of  am- 
ber §j ;  sesqnicarbonate  of  ammonia  Jss ;  alcohol 
^  pint ;  digest  4  days,  and  decant     bo9e.   10  to 
40  drops,  externally,  in  hooping  cough. 
POTION.    PoTua 

POUDRE  A  LA  MARESCHALLE.  Prep. 
1.  Oak  moss  2  lbs. ;  starch  1  lb. ;  cloves  and  cala- 
mus aromaticus,  of  each  1  oz. ;  Cyprus  and  rotten 
oak  wood,  of  each  2  oz. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix, 
and  pass  through  a  sieve. — 2.  Starch  powder  28 
Iba. ;  powdered  cloves  |  lb. ;  mix  as  last 

POUDRE  CLARIFICANTE.  Powdered  al- 
bumen. 

POUDRE  DE  CHIPRE.  Prep.  1.  Wash  oak 
moss  for  3  days  in  running  water ;  dry.  powder, 
and  perfume  it  once  or  twice  with  jasmine  or 
musk  rose  flowers,  then  add  other  scent — 2,  (Poa- 
dre  de  Chipre  de  Montpellier.)  Poudre  de  chipre, 
as  last,  2  lbs.;  musk  30  grs.;  civet  18  grs.;  the 
last  two  ground  with  a  little  sugar. 

POUDRE  DE  FLEURS  D'ORANGES. 
Prep.  Starch  powder  25  lbs. ;  orange  flowers  1 
lb. ;  mix  in  a  covered  chest ;  stir  2  or  3  times 
a  day,  and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  flowers  a 
second  and  a  third  time. 

POUDRE  DE  FRANGIPANE.  Prep.  Pbu- 
dre  de  flours  d^oranges  and  poudre  de  chipre,  of 
each  6  lbs. ;  essence  of  ambergris  1  oz. ;  civet 
powdered  with  sugar  ^  dr. ;  mix  well.  Ash  gray. 
POUDRE  DE  JASMINE.  As  poudre  de 
fleurs  d^oranges,  using  jasmine  flowers. 

POUDRE  DE  JONQUILLE.  As  the  last, 
Qsingjonquilles. 

POUDRE  KUSIQUE.  Prep.  Nitre  and  sul- 
phur, of  each  50  parts ;  powdered  charcoal  and 
antimony,  of  each  1  part;  mix  and  divide  into 
doses  of  2  grammes,  and  put  three  doses  in  each 
packet  Given  to  dogs  in  a  ball  of  butter,  to  pre- 
vent the  disorders  to  which  they  are  liable.  A  pop- 
ular French  nostrum. 

POUDRE  DE  ROSES.  Prep.  I.  {Poudre 
de  Roeee  communes.)  As  poudre  de  fleurs  d*or- 
snjjres,  but  leaving  the  box  open,  and  changing  the 
flowers  in  24  hours.— 2.  {Poudre  de  Rosea  Mus- 
V^ees.)  As  the  last,  but  using  musk  roses  and 
■hutting  the  chest 

*«*  All  the  above  perfumed  powders  are  used 
•i  cosmetics  for  the  hair. 

POULTICE.  Syn.  Cataplasm.  Cataplas- 
■4.  {Lat.f  from  MrarXa<ro-(i),  to  spread  like  a  plas- 


ter.) Poultices  are  external  applications  used  tM 
promote  suppuration,  allay  pain  and  inflammation, 
resolve  tumors,  &c.  The  following  are  the  poul- 
tices of  the  pharmacopeias : — 

POULTICE,  CHARCOAL.  Syn.  Cat.  Car- 
BONIS  LiGNL  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Charcoal  recently 
i^ited  and  cooled  in  a  close  vessel,  mixed  with 
simple  poultice.  In  fetid  and  gangrenous  soresi 
frequently  renewed. 

POULTICE,  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Cataplas- 
MA  CoNiL  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Extract  of  hemlock 
f  ij ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  thicken  with  lin- 
seed meal.  In  painful  nipples,  cancer,  glandular 
tumors,  irritable  sores,  Sec 

POULTICE,  LINSEED.  Syn.  Cat.  Linl 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Linseed  m«4l  made  mto  a  stiff  paste 
with  water.  Used  to  promote  suppuration.  A 
little  oil  should  be  added,  and  some  smeared  over 
the  surface  as  well,  to  prevent  its  getting  hard. 
*«*  For  small  gatherings^  as  of  the  finger,  a  little 
chewed  bread  and  butter  is  an  efficient  and  con- 
venient substKute. 

POULTICE,  MUSTARD.  Syn.  Cat.  Si- 
NAPia  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Equal  parts  of  flour  of 
mustard  and  linseed  me^l,  made  into  a  poultice 
with  hot  vinegar.  As  a  powerful  countei -irritant, 
stimulant,  and  rubefacient ;  in  low  fevers,  &,c.  It 
should  not  be  left  on  long^enough  to  raise  a  blister. 

POULTICE,  YEAST.  Syn.  Cat.  Fermentl 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Flour  lb.  j ;  yeast  )  pint ;  mix  and 
apply  a  gentle  beat  till  they  begin  to  sweU.  In 
gangrenous  or  foul  ulcers,  dtc. 

POUNCE.  Powdered  gum  sandarach.  (For 
Liquid  pounce  see  Indklidle  Ink.) 

POWDER,  ALOES.  The  powdered  Socotrine 
aloes  of  the  shops  is  mostly  a  factitiotu  article 
made  by  grinding  together  equal  parts  of  Cape  and 
hepatic  aloes.     (See  Aloes.) 

POWDER,  ALOES,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pulvw 
Aloes  compositus.     Prep.  (P.  L.)     Aloes  ^'laa ; 

aiacum  resin  ^ ;  compound  cinnamon  powder 
ss;  powder  and  mix.  Purgative  and  sudorific. 
~ose.  10  to  20  grs. 

POWDER,  ANTIMONIAL.  Syn.  Fever 
Powder.  Jameses  do.  Pulvis  Antimonii  comp. 
P.  L.)  P.  Antimonialis,  (P.  E.  &,  D.)  P.  Jacobl 
Febrifuqus  Jacobl  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sesqui- 
sulphuret  of  antimony  lb.  j  ;  hartshorn  shavings 
lb.  ij ;  powder,  mix ;  throw  them  into  a  red-hot 
crucible,  and  stir  constantly  until  vapor  no  longer 
arises  ;  cool,  powder,  put  it  into  a  crucible  with  a 
perforated  cover,  and  calcine  at  a  red  heat  for  19 
hours ;  reduce  the  residue  to  fine  powder.  Dose. 
3  to  8  or  10  grs.  as  a  febrifuge  and  diaphoretic,  in 
feveiB,  rheumatic  affections,  and  chronic  skin 
diseases.  It  is  a  very  uncertain  and  variable  prep- 
aration. (See  Antimonious  Acid.)  *«*  A  fac- 
titious article,  made  by  addbg  1  oz.  of  tartar  emet- 
ic to  18  or  19  oz.  of  burnt  hartshorn,  is  frequently 
sold  in  the  shops  for  antiroonial  powder. 

POWDER,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Pulv.  Aro- 
maticus. Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cinnamon,  cardamom 
seeds,  and  ginger,  equal  parts ;  powder  and  mix. 
Aromatic  and  carminative.     Dose.  10  to  30  grs. 

POWDER,  ASARABACCA.  Syn.  Pulv. 
AsARi  Comp.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Asarabacca  leaves 
^ ;  lavender  flowers  3j  ;  both  dried ;  mix  and 
powder.  Used  as  an  errhine  in  headache  and  oph« 
thalmia.     (See  Asarabacca  Snufp.) 
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POWDER,  BASILIC.  Syn.  Royal  Powdke. 
PuLV.  Ba8ilicu8.  Prep.  Scammony,  calomel, 
cream  of  tartar,  and  ceriusa  antimouii,  (antimonic 
acid,)  equal  parts ;  powder  and  mix.  The  com- 
pound powder  of  scammony  ifi  now  unlvenally 
subetituted. 

POWDER,  CHALK,  (COMPOUND.)  Syn, 
PuLv.  CaETiB  Com?.,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)  Prepared  chalk  lb.  as ;  cinnamon  ][iv ;  tor- 
mentil  and  gum  acacia,  of  each  Jiij ;  long  pepper 
§88 ;  powder  and  mix.  Aromatic,  astringent,  and 
antacid ;  in  atonic  diarrhoea.  Dote.  10  to  30  grs. 
*«*  The  following  form  is  used  by  many  whole- 
sale houses :  prepared  chalk  4  lbs. ;  powdered 
cassia  2  lbs. ;  do.  calamus  aromaticus  |  lb. ;  do. 
gum  1^  lbs. ;  long  pepper  i  lb. ;  mix. 

POWDER,  CHALK,  (WITH  OPIUM.)  Syn. 

PuLV.  CRETiB  CoMP.  CUM  OPIO,  (P.  L.  Sl  D.)  PuLV. 

CaETiE  Opiatub,  (p.  E.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Com- 
pound chalk  powder  ^viss ;  powdered  opium  3iv ; 
mix. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Compound  chalk  powder 
2H  oz.,  (avoird. ;)  powdered  opium  3iv,  (troy ;) 
mix.    Dose.  10  to  30  grs.  in  diarrhcca. 

POWDER,  CINNAMON,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Aromatic  Powder.  Pulv.  Cinnamoni  Comp. 
if.  L.)  P.  Aromaticus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Cinnamon  Jij  ;  cardamoms  ^iss  ;  ginger  ^  ;  long 
P^PP^f  ^Bs;  powder  and  mix.  Vose.  10  to  30 
grs. ;  as  an  aromatic  and  carminative.  *«*  In 
the  powder  of  the  shops  cassia  is  almost  universal- 
ly substituted  for  cinnamon. 

POWDER,  COLOCYNTH.  (PULP.)  A  fac- 
titious article  is  met  with  in  trade,  made  by  grind- 
mg  bryony  root  1  lb. ;  with  colocynth  seeds  3  lbs. ; 
adding  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  gamboge. 

POWDER,  CRYSTAL.  From  quartz,  like 
Powdered  Glass.  Used  to  make  glass  and  as  a 
dryer  for  paints. 

POWDER,  CURRIE.  Syn,  Indian  Currie 
Powder.  Prep.  1.  Coriander  seeds  and  black 
pepper,  of  each  8  lbs. ;  turmeric  and  cumin  seeds, 
of  each  4  lbs. ;  (all  in  powder,)  mix.  *»*  This 
receipt  is  employed  by  a  wholesale  house  that  does 
very  largely  in  currie  powder. — 2.  Coriander  seeds 
1\  lb.;  black  pepper  3  oz. ;  cayenne  do.  1  oz.^ 
turmeric  and  cumin  seeds,  of  each  \  lb. ;  fenu- 

feek  seed  ^  oz. ;  mix. — 3.  To  No.  1,  add  cayenne 
lb.     Used  as  a  sauce  and  condiment. 

POWDER,  FILTERING.  Pure  clay  or  ful- 
ler's eartli,  dried  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  ground  to 
powder.  Used  to  filter  and  bleach  oils.  (See 
Filtration.) 

POWDER,  FLY.  Prep.  White  arsenic  4  oz. ; 
white  sugar  6  lbs. ;  rose  pink  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  put 
6  drs.  in  each  paper.  Used  to  kill  flies.  *«*  It 
is  poisonous,  and  should  be  employed  with  great 
cautioD,  especially  where  there  are  children. 

POWDER,  ESCHAROTIC.  Syn.  Pwlv. 
Esciiarotica  Arsenicalis.  Poudre  Caustique 
Du  Freres  Cosme  ou  de  Rousselot.  Prep.  (P. 
Cod.)  Finely  powdered  cinnabar  and  dragon's 
olood,  of  each  16  grs. ;  do.  arseuious  acid  8  grs. ; 
mix  Used  to  cauterize  cancerous  wounds,  but 
should  be  applied  with  great  caution,  and  only  to 
a  small  surface.  It  is  made  into  a  paste  witli  the 
saliva  when  used,  and  is  hence  called  Arsenical 
Paste,  (Pasta  Arsenicalis.) 

POWDERS,  GINGER  BEER.  Prep.  Pow- 
dered white  sugar  2  dr. ;  powdered  ginger  5  grs. ; 


carbonate  of  eoda  26  gn. ;  mix,  and  wiap  io 
paper ;  tartaric  acid  30  grs. ;  wrap  in  white  paper 
For  use  dissolve  each  separately  in  half  a  gjaa  at 
water,  mix,  and  drink  while  eSeryeocing. 

POWDER,  HAIR.  Starch  powdered  and  sifted 
yery  fine,  and  scented  at  pleasare.    (See  Pooimue.) 

POWDERS,  INK.  Prep.  Aleppo  galls  3  lbs.; 
copperas  (dry  but  not  calcined)  1  lb. ;  gum  arable 
6  oz. ;  white  sugar  2  oz.;  all  in  powder;  mix. 
*»*  1  pint  of  boiling  water  poured  on  I^  or  2  os., 
makes  a  pint  of  iak. 

POWDER,  IPECACUANHA,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Dover's  Powder.  Ptxr.  Do- 
VERL  P.  Ipecacuanha  Comp.,  (F.  It.  "EL  Sl  D.) 
Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  ipecacuanha  and 
hard  opium,  of  each  3j ;  do.  sulphate  of  potash  5} ; 
mix. — 2.  {Wholesale.)  Powdered  ipecacuanhi 
and  opium,  of  each  1  lb. ;  do.  sulphate  of  potash  S 
lbs.  ]  mix.  A  powerful  and  valuable  sudorifie. 
Dose.  5  to  15  grs. ;  in  inflammatory  afiecckms, 
rheumatisms,  colds,  Slc. 

POWDER,  JALAP,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pclt 
JALAPiS  CoMP.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Pre^  (P.  L.} 
Jalap  Jiij  ;  cream  of  tartar  f  vj  ;  ginger  3ij  ;  all  in 
powder ;  mix.  Dose.  20  to  60  gn.  as  a  purgatira 
in  habitual  costiveness,  dropsies,  &rC. 

POWDER,  KINO,  (COMP.)  Syn.  Pclt. 
Kino  Coup.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Kino  3xv ;  cinna- 
mon ^BB ;  hard  opium  3j  ;  powder  and  mix  well 
Dose.  5  to  20  grs.  in  diarrhcea,  &c 

POWDER,    MERCURIAL.      Syn.    Quick- 

SILVER  WITH    CHALK.      HtDRARGVRUM  CUM    CRrTA. 

(P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  L  (P.  L.)  Meicaiy  Jij; 
prepared  chalk  ^v ;  triturate  till  the  globules  i&- 
appear.  Dose.  5  to  30  grs.  as  a  mild  mercoriaL 
*«*  "  When  pure,  part  is  evaporated  by  heat ; 
what  remains  is  colorless,  and  totally  solable  in 
acetic  acid  with  eflervescence ;  this  solution  is  not 
colored  by  sulphureted  hydrogen.  These  sub- 
stances can  scarcely  be  so  diligently  triturated  that 
no  globules  shall  be  visible."  (P.  ll)  Ab  common- 
ly met  with,  tliis  powder  contains  too  little  merca- 
ry.  When  properly  prepared,  it  efiervesces  when 
digested  in  cold  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  the  dark 
undissolved  portion  when  dried  should  be  equal  to 
about  I  of  the  weight  of  the  powder  employed  ;  it 
should  also  be  totally  dissipated  by  heat,  without 
incandescence,  and  readily  and  entirely  soluble  in 
nitric  acid ;  when  examined  by  the  microscope  it 
should  exhibit  minute  globules  of  mercury'  unmixed 
with  foreign  matter.  The  Dublin  Ph.  orders  pre- 
cipitated chalk. 

II.  (Tyson.)  Calomel  fiv;  liquor  of  potassa 
f  Jvj  or  q.  s. ;  rub  together,  add  liquor  of  ammonia 
Jss,  and  again  triturate ;  decant  the  clear,  well 
wash  and  gently  dry  the  bluish  powder,  and  mix 
it  with  twice  its  weight  of  prepared  chalk.  Stronger 
than  the  former. 

III.  {Mercury  with  Magnesia,  Hydrargyrum 
cum  Magnesia,  P.  D.)  Mercury  and  manna,  of 
each  8  parts ;  triturate  together  (adding  enough 
water  to  make  a  paste)  till  the  globules  disappear, 
then  add  carbonate  of  magnesia  1  part,  mix,  and 
further  add  warm  water  64  parts  ;  again  well  mix, 
and  after  repose  decant  the  clear;  repeat  the 
washing  with  fresh  water  a  second  and  third  time, 
then  add  3  parts  more  of  carbonate  of  maguesiaa 
mix  well,  and  dry  on  bibulous  psiper.  V9e9  wad 
dose  the  same  as  of  mercury  and  chalk. 
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IV.  (Quicknlver  and  Sugar.  Mercuriu9  Sae- 
eharatusS)  Quickaiver  and  white  sugar,  of  each 
^  ;  oil  of  tansy  3sb  ;  triturate  till  the  globules  dis- 
appear.    Dose.  3j,  as  a  vermifuge. 

POWDER,  PEARL,  (COSMETIC.)  Prep, 
Pure  pearl  white,  {trimutrate  of  bUmutht)  and 
French  chalk  scraped  fine  by  Dutch  rushes,  equal 
parts ,  mix.  Some  add  more  French  chalk.  A 
skin  cosmetic.  This  is  preferable  to  pearl  white 
alone,  from  being  more  adhesive. 

POWDER,  PLATE.  Prep^l.  Quicksilver 
with  chalk  1  oz. ;  prepared  chalk  7  oz. ;  mix. — 
2.  Polisher's  putty,  and  burnt  hartshorn,  of  each 
i  lb. ;  prepared  chalk  1  lb.  Used  to  clean  and 
polish  plate. 

POWDER,  PLATE  BOILING.  Prep.  Cream 
of  tartar,  common  salt,  and  alum,  equal  parts ;  mix. 
A  little  of  this  powder,  added  to  the  water  in  which 
plate  is  boiled,  gives  it  a  silvery  whiteness. 

POWDER,  PLUMMER'S.  Syn,  iEraiow 
Plummeri.  Prep.  Calomel,  and  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony, equal  parts.    Alterative. 

POWDER,  PORTLAND,  (DUKE  OF.)  Syn. 
PcLV.  Ducis  P0RTLANDI&  Prep.  Roots  of  gen- 
tian and  birthwort ;  tops  and  leaves  of  germander, 
ground  pine,  and  lesser '  centaury,  of  each  equal 
parts';  powder  and  mix.     For  gout 

POWDER,  RHUBARB,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
Gecoort's  Powder.  Pulv.  Rhjbi  Coup.  Prep. 
(P.  £.)  Magnesia  lb.  j  ;  rhubarb  Jiv  ;  ginger  Jij  ; 
all  in  fine  powder ;  mix,  and  preserve  it  in  a  cork- 
ed bottle.  An  excellent  antacid,  stomachic,  and 
mild  purgative.     Dose.  20  to  30  grs. 

POWDER,  SCAMMONY,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Basilic  Powder.  Rotal  do.  Pulv.  Ba- 
snjcoa  P.  ScAMMONn  Coup.,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.) 
Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Scammony,  and  hard  extract 
of  jalap,  of  each  ^ij ;  ginger  xbb  ;  powder  and  mix. 
Dose.  10  to  20  grs.— 2.  (P.  £.)  Scammony,  and 
bitartrate  of  potash,  equal  parts;  triturate  together 
to  a  very  fine  powder.  Dose.  15  to  30  grs  Both 
are  used  as  cathartics  in  worms,  especially  for 
children. 

.  POWDERS,  SCENT.  Prep.  1.  Coriandere, 
onis  root,  rose  leaves,  and  calamus  aromaticus,  of 
each  4  oz. ;  lavender  flowers  8  oz. ;  rhodium  wood 
1  dr. ;  musk  20  grs. ;  mix,  and  'reduce  to  coarse 
powder. — 2.  Corianders,  orris,  calamus  aromaticus, 
and  red  roses,  of  each  1  oz. ;  lavender  flowers  2 
ot. ;  mace  and  cloves,  of  each  1  dr. ;  essential  oil 
of  almonds  10  drops  ;  mix  as  last.— ^.  As  last,  but 
substitute  musk  3  grs.  for  oil  of  almonds.  Used  to 
fill  scent  bags,  and  for  boxes,  Slc 

POWDERS,  SEIDLITZ.  Prep.  1.  Tartrate 
of  soda  3ij  ;  carbonate  of  do.  9ij  ;  mix,  and  put  it 
in  a  blue  paper ;  tartaric  acid  35  grs.,  to  be  put  in 
white  paper.  For  ^  pint  of  water,  as  ginger-beer 
powders.  Laxative. — 2.  (In  one  bottle.)  Tartrate 
of  soda  12  oz. ;  carbonate  of  do.  4  oz. ;  tartaric 
acid  3^  oz. ;  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  all  in  fine  powder ; 
dry  each  separately  by  a  gentle  heat,  add  essence 
of  lemon  20  drops ;  mix  well,  pass  it  through  a 
■ieve,  and  put  it .  at  once  into  clean  dry  bottles. 
Dose.  A  dessert-spoonful  to  a  glass  of  water. 

POWDER,  SENNA.  (Batiley's  Green.)  Sen- 
na leaves  uried  and  heated  till  they  turn  yellow, 
then  powdered  along  with  (blue)  charcoal,  q.  s.  to 
|We  a  green  color.   • 
POWDER,  SILVERING.     Prep.  1.  SUver 


dust  (fine)  20  grs. ;  alum  30  grs. ;  cream  of  tartari 
and  common  salt,  of  each  \  oz. ;  powder  and  mix. 
— fi.  Silver  dust  1  oz. ;  common  salt  and  sal  am- 
moniac, of  each  4  oz. ;  corrosive  sublimate  \  oz. ; 
mix  as  last  Used  to  silver  copper  previously  well 
cleaned,  by  friction,  adding  a  little  water  to  form 
a  paste. 

POWDERS,  SODA.  Syn.  Effervescino 
Powders.  Saltne  do.  Aerated  Soda  do.  Prep. 
Carbonate  of  soda  30  grs.  in  each  blue  paper  ;  tar- 
taric acid  25  grs.  in  each  white  paper ;  dissdve 
each  separately  in  ^  of  a  glass  of  water,  mix,  and 
drink  immediately.  A  cooling,  wholesome  sum- 
mer beverage.  *»*  Midoeley's  Soda  Powders 
are  made  by  adding  |  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony to  each  paper  of  acid.  Refrigerant  and  ^a« 
phoretio. 

POWDERS.  SPRUCE  BEER.  As  ginger- 
beer  powders,  substituting  essence  of  spruce  3  or 
4  drops,  for  the  powdered  ginger. 

POWDER,  TIN.  Svn.  Tin  Filings.  Graw 
Tin.  Pulvis  Stanni,  (P.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  1. 
(P.  E.)  Melt  t*4i  in  an  iron  vessel,  pour  it  into  an 
earthenware  mortar  heated  a  little  above  its  melt- 
ing point,  and  triturate  briskly  as  the  metal  cools, 
then  sift  the  pmduct  and  repeat  the  process. — 3. 
Pour  melted  tin  into  a  wooden  box,  the  inside  of 
which  is  rubbed  with  chalk,  and  shake  '  'olentiy 
till  the  metal  is  reduced  to  powder,  then  sift  as  be- 
fore. Dose.  2  to  4  drs.,  as  a  vermifuge.  *«*  Pd- 
ishere*  putty,  colored  with  ivory  black,  is  frequently 
substituted  for  this  powder,  and  hence  arise  the 
ill  effects  that  sometimes  follow  its  use. 

POWDERS,  TOOTH.  Prep.  1.  Red  bark, 
and  Armenian  bole,  of  each  1  oz. ;  powdered  cin- 
namon, and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  of  each  ^  oz. ;  oil 
of  cinnamon  2  or  3  drops ;  all  in  fine  powder ; 
mix.  (Lancet) — ^2.  Substitute  cassia  for  cinna- 
mon, and  cream  of  tartar,  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
or  prepared  chalk,  for  bicarbonate  of  soda. — 3. 
{Orosvenor*s.)  Rosepink  3  lbs.;  orris  powder  ^ 
lb. ;  oyster  shells  2^  lbs. ;  oil  of  rhodium  25  drops ; 
as  above.^-4.  (Asiatic  dentifrice.)  Prepared  red 
coral  8^  lbs. ;  Venetian  red  |  lb. ;  ochre  and  pum- 
ice-stone, of  each  1^  lb. ;  China  musk  30  grs. ;  all 
in  fine  powder ;  mix.— -5.  (HemeVs  dentifrice.) 
Cuttlefish  bones  6  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  1  oz. ;  or- 
ris root  ^  oz. ;  as  last---6.  (RuspinVs  dentifrice.) 
Cuttlefish  bones  8  oz. ;  roach  alum  and  orris  root, 
of  each  1  oz. ;  cream  of  tartar  2  oz. ;  oil  of  rho- 
dium 6  drops  ;  as  before.  (See  Cosmetics.) 
POWDER,  TRAGACANTH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Pulv.  TRAOACANTRii  Comp.,  (P.  L.  and  B.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Tragacanth,  gum  arable,  and  starch, 
of  ea/*.h  Jiss  ;  white  sugar  ^iij ;  powder  and  mix. 
Demv  icent,  and  as  a  vehicle. 

POWDER,  VERMIFUGE.  Prep.  1..  (Col- 
lier.) Powdered  jalap  and  scammony,  of  each  Sj; 
cream  of  tartar  3ij ;  Ethiop's  mineral  3iij  ;  mix. 
Dose.  10  to  20  gra.,  for  children.--2.  (£.  H.) 
Scammony  and  calomel,  of  each  3j  ;  rhubarb 
3iij ;  all  m  fine  powder ;  mix.  Dose  15  to  30  grs. 
or  more. 

POWDER,  VIOLET.  Prep.  1.  Powdered 
starch  28  lbs. ;  do.  orris  root,  1  lb. ;  essence  of  her* 
gamotte  \  oz. ;  oil  of  rhodium  ^  dr. ;  mix  and  pasr 
through  a  sieve. — 2.  Powdered  starch  scented  witl 
a  little  bergamotte.  Used  as  a  dusting  powder  u 
excoriations,  and  for  children. 
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POWDER,  WARWICK,  (EARL  OF.)  Syn. 
PuLv.  CouiTiB  Warwicbnsib.  Pfcp,  ScamiDOoy 
4  oz. ;  diaphoretic  antimouy  2  oz. ;  cream  of  tar- 
tar 1  oz. ;  all  in  fine  powder ;  mix. 

POX,  CFIICKEN.  Syn.  Waterpox.  Vari- 
GKLLA.  (Dim.  of  Variola.)  An  eniptive  akin 
disease,  consisting  of  smooth  vesicles  of  various 
sizes,  which  afterwards  become  white  and  straw 
colored,  and  about  the  fourth  day  break  and  scale 
o£  In  hot  weather  the  discharge  sometimes  be^ 
comes  purulent,  and  at  othexs  the  eruption  is  at- 
tended with  considerable  fever.  The  treatment 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  a  light  vegetable  diet, 
and  in  the  administration  of  mild  aperients  and 
cooling  drinks. 

POX,  COW.  Syn.  Vaccinia.  Variola  Vac- 
cina. This  disease  was  proposed  as  a  substitute 
and  preventive  of  smallpox,  by  Dr.  Jenner  in  1798. 
The  success  which  has  followed  its^  artificial  pro- 
duction has  nearly  led  to  the  extinction  of  small- 
pox in  England.  The  process  of  vaccination  is 
similar  to  that  of  inoculation  for  the  smallpox,  be- 
fore noticed.  About  the  thurd  day  the  puncture 
usually  becomes  red  and  elevated,  and  continues 
to  enlarge  and  become  vesicular,  until  at  about  the 
8th  or  9th  day,  it  is  at  its  height,  and  the  vesicle  is 
sarroonded  with  a  florid  are<Sa.  About  the  elev- 
enth or  twelfth  day  these  symptoms  decline  ;  the 
centre  of  the  pustule  becomes  brown,  and  a  dark 
scale  gradually  forms  and  separates,  leavhig  the 
arm  as  heretofore.  This  disease  seldom  requires 
medical  treatment;  but  should  febrile  symptoms 
some  on,  an  aperient  may  be  given. 

POX,  SMALL.  Syn.  Variola.  (From  va- 
riu8,  changing  color,  because  of  its  action  on  the 
ikin.)  This  disease  comes  on  with  the  usual  symp- 
toms of  inflammatory  fever.  About  the  third  day, 
red  spots,  resembling  flea  bites,  make  their  appear- 
ance on  the  face  and  head,  and  gradually  extend 
over  the  whole  body.  About  the  fifth  day  small 
circular  vesicles,  depressed  in  the  centre,  surround- 
ed by  an  areola,  and  containing  a  coloriess  fluid, 
begin  to  form,  when  the  feverish  symptoms  abate  ; 
about  the  sixth  day  the  throat  becomes  sore ;  about 
the  eighth  day  the  face  is  swollen,  and  about  the 
eleventh  day  the  pustules  acquire  the  size  of  a  pea, 
and  cease  to  enlarge,  the  matter  which  they  con- 
tain becomes  opaque  and  yellow,  a  dark  central 
spot  forms  on  each,  the  swelling  of  the  face  sub- 
sides, and  secondary  symptoms  of  fever  come  on  ; 
the  pustules  become  rough,  break  and  scab  over, 
and  a  dark  spot  remains  for  some  days,  often  fol- 
lowed by  pennanent  indentation.  At  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  day,  the  symptoms 
usually  disappear.  In  the  confluent  smallpox,  the 
pustules  coalesce,  the  eruption  is  irregular  in  its 
progress,  and  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  mare 
severe.  The  treatment  of  ordinary  cases  of  small- 
pox resembles  that  mentioned  above  for  chicken- 
pox.  When  great  irritability  exists,  small  doses  of 
morphia,  opium,  or  camphor,  may  be  administered, 
and  obstinate  vomiting  arrested  by  efiervescing  sa- 
line draught^.  The  application  on  the  third  day 
of  a  mask  formed  of  thick  mnslin,  covered  with 
mercuriul  ointment,  and  having  holes  cut  out  for 
the  nostrils,  eyes,  and  mouth,  will  efiectually  pm- 
rent  **  pitthtj^:'  (Dr.  Stewaidson.)  Gold  leaf  is 
also  applied  for  the  same  purpose. 

PRADIER'S   CATAPLASM.     Prep.   Bahn 


of  Mecca  3vj  ;  rectified  Bpbnt  of  wine  Jxvj ; 
solve ;  red  cinchona  ba^,  sanaparilla,  and 
of  each  ^;  saffivn  ^;  rectified  8|Hrit  of 
Jxxxij  ;  digest  for  48  honn,  filter,  mix  the  two  & 
quore,  and  add  twice  their  weight  of  lime  water.  la 
gout,  f  Jij  sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  a  hot  linseed 
meal  poultice  sufficiently  large  to  aurround  the  ai> 
fected  part.  *«*  The  Emperor  Napoleoo  f(ava 
je2500  for  this  receipt 

PRECIPITATE,    GREEN.      Syn, 
riub  Prjecipitatus  Viridis.      Lacerta 
Prep.  Quicksilver  Jj ;  nitric  acid  f ' 
copper  g ;  nitric  acid  f  ^  ;  water  fi 
mix  the  solutions,  evaporate  to  drynesBt  and  eal 
cine  till  red  fumes  cease  to  arise.     Cauatic. 

PRECIPITATE,  WHITE.  Syn.  Connne 
Mercury.  Ammoniated  MERcaav.  Mukxatb  or 
Ammonia  and  Mercury.  Ammoniateo  Sqbmor^ 
ATE  OF  Mercury.    Ammoniacal  OxYCBLoamsr 

OF  DO.      CULORAMIDE  OF  Da      CHLOaO-AJIlJ>n>B  fV 

DO.  Mbrcurius  PRAciprrATos  Albus,  (P.  L 
1745.)  Calx  Hydraroyri  Alba,  (P.  L.  1788L) 
Hydrargyrub  Prjccipitatus  Albus,  (P.  L.  1809.) 
Hydrargyrum  Pilscipitatum  Album,  (P.  L.  182^ 
Sl  p.  E.)  Hydraroyri  Ajimonio  CifLoaiDUM,  (P 
L.  1836.)  Hydraroyri  Submurias  AMMONiAivMa 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Bichloride  of  mereaiy 
Jvj ;  distilled  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  and  add 
liquor  of  ammonia  f  fviij  ;  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate. 

II.  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  anunoniae,  at 
each  Jvij  ;  dissolve  in  water  3  quarta,  and  pi«cqii- 
tate  with  liquor  of  potassa.  Some  use  only  4  ofr 
of  sal  ammoniac 

Remarks.  A  white,  inodorous  solid  or  powder, 
insoluble  in  alcohol,  partially  soluble  in  boiling  wa- 
ter, and  wholly  dissolved  by  sulphuric,  nitric,  and 
muriatic  acids,  without  effervescence.  It  b  **  fo- 
tally  dissipated  by  heat  Digesied  with  acetic  add, 
it  yields  no  yellow  or  blue  precipitate  with 
of  potassium.  Its  powder  triturated  with  lime 
ter  does  not  become  black.  When  heated  with  < 
lution  of  potash  it  exhales  ammonia,  and 
a  yellow  color."  (P.  L.)  Ueed  to  make  an  oint- 
ment, in  various  skin  diseases,  Slc 

PRESERVES  AND  PRESERVING.  (See 
Fruits,  Jellies,  Jams,  Marmalades,  CoMiEavB^ 

&C.) 

PRINTING  INK.  Syn.  Encre  d'Imprimehk. 

(Fr.)        BUCHDRUCKERFARBE,    {GeT.)        Prtp. — ^I. 

The  varnish.  1 0  or  12  gallons  of  linseed  oil  are 
set  over  the  fire  in  an  iron  pot,  capable  of  contabi- 
ing  at  least  as  much  more,  to  allow  of  its  swelling 
up  without  running  over.  When  it  boils  it  is  kept 
stirred  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  if  it  does  not  take 
fire  of  itself  soon  after  the  smoke  begins  to  ijbe,  it 
is  kindled  by  means  of  a  piece  of  burning  paper, 
stuck  in  the  cleft  end  of  a  long  stick.  The  pot  is 
then  shortly  afterwards  removeid  from  the  fire,  and 
the  oil  is  suffered  to  bum  for  about  half  an  hour, 
or  till  a  sample  of  the  vanush  cooled  upon  a  pallet 
knife,  may  be  drawn  into  strings  of  about  half  an 
inch  long,  between  the  fingers.  The  flame  b  now  ex- 
tinguished by  the  application  of  a  closely-fitting  tin 
cover,  and  as  soon  as  the  froth  of  the  ebuUition  has 
subsided,  black  rosin  is  added,  in  the  proportion  of 
6  lbs.  to  every  6  quarts  of  oil  thus  treated ;  the 
mixture  is  next  stirred  until  the  rosin  is  diasolvedt 
when  1|  lbs.  of  brown  soap,  cut  into  slices,  is  fbr- 
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S  dilntJnif  the  mixture  with  lard  to  rait  it 
to  the  state  of  irritability  of  the  part.  (See  Acetic 
Acid.) 

ROB.  (Arab,,  denae.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  intpiBBated  vegetable  juice. 

ROCELLINE.  Syn,  Rocbluc  Acid.  A  fat- 
ty cryatallizable  aobstance,  obtained  from  rocella 
tintoria,  or  dyer's  orchil. 

ROLL,  WINE.  Prep.  Seals  a  French  roll,  or 
sponge-biscuit,  in  raisin  or  sherry  wine,  sorroand 
it  by  a  custard  or  cream  thickened  with  eggs,  and 
add  some  spice  and  ornaments. 

ROSACIC  ACID.  The  red  crystalline  rab- 
stance  deposited  by  the  urine  of  persons  laboring 
under  intermittent  or  nervous  fevers.  It  is  purified 
by  alcohol. 

ROUGE.  Syn.  Rouob  for  the  Totufm. 
RouoB  d'Espagnb;  Fard,  (Ft.)  Prep.  Wash 
aafflowers  (any  quantity)  until  the  water  comes  off 
ooloriesB ;  dry,  powder,  and  digest  in  a  weak  solu- 
ticm  of  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  place  some  fine 
cotton  wool  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  throw 
down  the  coloring  matter  by  gradually  adding  lem- 
on juice  or  white  vinegar  till  it  ceases  to  produce 
a  precipitate.  Next  wash  the  cotton  in  cold  water, 
then  dissolve  out  the  color  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
soda,  add  a  quantity  of  finely-powdered  tale,  or 
French  chalk,  proportional  to  the  intended  quality 
of  the  rouge ;  mix  well,  and  precipitate  as  before ; 
lastly,  collect  the  powder,  dry  with  great  care,  and 
triturate  it  with  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  of  olives, 
ttt  render  it  smooth  and  adhesive.  *»*  This  is  the 
only  article  which  will  brighten  a  lady's  complex- 
ion without  injuring  the  skin.  The  relative  fine- 
ness and  proportion  of  talc  employed  determines 
the  quality  of  the  rouge. 

t4.t  Rouge  Indienne  is  the  tern  persioa,  or  In- 
dian red,  imported  from  Ormuz ; — Liquid  Rouge, 
the  red  liquid  left  from  the  preparation  of  carmine, 
or  a  solution  of  carmine  in  weak  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash water,  or  of  pure  rouge  in  alcohol  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid ; — Rouge  de  Prutoe,  burnt  yel- 
low ochre  'f-^Vert  Rouge  d^Athenee,  or  **  pnre 
rouge,"  is  obtained  from  safflowers  as  above,  but 
without  the  use  of  any  talc  or  French  chalk  ;  in- 
tense copper-bronze  color  when  dry;  red  when 
moistened  or  diluted ; — 8pani$h  Lady^s  Rouge  m 
csotton  wool  repeatedly  wetted  with  ammoniacal 
Bolntion  of  carmine,  and  dried. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DROPS.  Syn.  GovrrES  de 
l'Abbe  RomsEAU.  Vinum  Opii  fermbntationb 
PARATUM.  Prep.  Honey  {xlj  ;  warm  water  lb.  iv ; 
Bet  in  a  warm  place  till  it  b^ins  to  ferment,  then 
add  opium  }iv ;  dissolved  in  water  f  Jxij ;  ferment 
for  1  month,  filter,  evaporate  to  Jx ;  strain,  and 
add  rectified  spirit  Jivss.  Milder  than  common 
laudanum.     Dose.  5  to  30  drops. 

ROYAL  PREVENTIVE.  Syn.  Whtpe  Wash. 
A  quack  lotion  formed  of  solution  of  diaeetate  of 
lead  and  proof  spirit,  of  each  Jj ;  water  1  pmt. 
U9ed  against  infection. 

RUM.  Syn.  Snurcs  sACOHARr.  An  ardent 
RNrit  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fermented 
skimmingB  of  the  sogar-boilers,  {jnrup  oeusn,)  the 
irainingB  of  the  sugar  pots  and  hogsheads,  {molta- 
•es,)  the  washings  of  the  boilers,  and  occasionally 
the  juice  of  the  sngar-eane.  Rum  is  imported 
firom  the  West  Indies,  and  the  best  comes  from 
Jamaica.   Leeward  Iriand  Rum  is  Isbb  SBteemed. 


Rum  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil  and  butyric 
acid.  The  duty  on  West  India  rum  is  99.  per 
proof  gallon ;  that  on  East  India  159. ;  the  latter 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.  The  consumption  of 
mm  has  long  been  declining  in  England ;  its  place 
being  supplied  by  gin  or  British  brandy.  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  usual  to  put  sUced  pine-apples  into  th# 
puncheons  containing  the  finer  qualities  of  rum, 
which  is  then  termed  pine -apple  rum.    (See  A14- 

COHOL.) 

RUPERT'S  DROPS  are  made  by  letting  drops 
of  melted  glass  fall  into  cold  water ;  the  drop  as- 
sumes by  that  means  an  oval  form  with  a  tail  or 
neck  resembling  a  retort.  They  possess  this  sin- 
gular property,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  tail  is 
broken  oflf,  the  whole  bursts  into  powder  with  an 
explosion,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  communica- 
led  to  the  hand  that  grasps  it. 

RUSKS.  Prep.  7  eggs  well  beaten  ;  new  milk 
I  pint ;  melted  butter  \  lb. ;  yeast  \  pint ;  sugar  3 
oz: ;  beat  well  together  with  as  much  flour,  added 
gradually,  as  will  make  a  very  light  paste ;  let  it 
rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  a 
little  more  flour,  form  into  small  loaves  or  cakes  5 
or  6  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them  ;  bake  mode- 
rately, and  when  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  the  size 
of  rusks,  and  put  them  into  the  Oven  to  brown  a 
little.  A  nice  tea-cake  when  hot,  or  with  cara- 
ways to  eat  cold. 

RUTILINE.  A  name  given  by  Braconnot  to 
the  product  of  the  decompontion  of  salicine  by 
sulphuric  acid.  A  brownish  red  solid,  colored 
blood-red  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis. 

SABADILLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Cevadic  Acid. 
A  crystalline,  fusible,  volatile,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
from  the  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of 
veratrum  sabadilla.  The  sabadillate  of  baryta  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  butyrate  of  baryta 
is  from  butter.  When  this  salt  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated phosphoric  acid,  the  sabadillic  acid  sub- 
limes in  white  needles.  It  has  an  odor  resembling 
butyric  acid. 

SABADILLINA.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by 
Coueibe  fW>ni  cebadilla  seeds.  According  to  Si- 
mon, it  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  resinates  of 
soda  and  veratria. 

SACCHARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Oxalhydrio 
Acid.  Prep.  Sugar  or  gum  1  part  ;  nitric  acid  3 
parts;  diluted  with  water  10  parts;  dissolve  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  as  long  as 
reaction  takes  place,  then  neutralize  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
pose the  precipitate,  Suspended  in  water,  by  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen ;  neutralize  the  filtered  liquid 
with  potash,  concentrate,  and  crystallize ;  redis- 
solve  the  resulting  eaeeharate  of  potassa,  decolor 
by  animal  charcoal,  reprecipitate  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  decompose  the  precipitated  saccharate 
of  lead  by  sulphnreted  hydrogen,  as  before.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  Saeekarates. 

SACOHAROMETER  (From  eacekarum,  m- 
gar,  and  metrum,  a  measure.)  An  hydrometer 
for  determining  the  sp.  gr.  of  brewer's  and  distil- 
ler's worts.    (&»e  Hydrometer  and  Brewing.) 

SACCHULMIC  ACID.  A  light  brown  pow- 
der, obtained  by  Malaguti  and  Boullay,  by  boiling 
Bogar  along  witii  dilute  salphuric  add     It  is  solu* 
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dilate  muriatic  acid,  and  then  in  pore  water; 
drain  and  dry.    Superior. 

iV.  {Pari9  Blue.)  Neutralize  the  solution  of 
pruHBlate  of  potash  above,  with  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  any  persalt 
of  iron,  (as  the  persulphate,  nitrate,  sesquichloride, 
or  peracetate ;)  well  wash,  and  dry  the  precipi- 
tate.   A  very  rich  and  intense  color. 

V.  (Hochst&tter.)  Crystallized  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash and  green  vitriol,  of  each  6  parts ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  water  15  parts ;  then  add  oil 
of  vitriol  1  part ;  fuming  muriatic  acid  24  parts ; 
agitate  well  AAer  some  hours,  treat  the  whole 
with  chloride  of  lime  1  part,  dissolved  in  water  80 
parts,  and  strained,  observing  to  stop  the  addition 
of  the  latter  solution  as  soon  as  an  effervescence 
from  the  escape,  of  chlorine  gas  is  observed  ;  after 
standing  some  hours,  thoroughly  wash  the  precip- 
itate, and  dry  it ;  or^  instead  of  the  above,  at  once 
wash  the  precipitate  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  till  it  ac- 
quires a  deep-blue  color.  Product.  Of  the  finest 
quality. 

Remarks.  The  object  of  employuig  alum  is  to 
prevent  or  lessen  the  precipitation  of  oxide  of  iron 
by  the  free  alkali  in  the  blood  lye,  but  a  portion 
of  alumuia  is  in  consequence  thrown  down  with 
the  blue,  and  tends  to  render  it  paler,  and  increase 
the  product.  The  same  purpose  is  effected  by 
neutralizing  the  alkali  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
and  omitting  the  alum  from  the  precipitating  solu- 
tion ;  but  in  this  case,  if  green  copperas  is  em- 
ployed, it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  it  with  very 
dilute  muriatic  acid,  to  remove  the  excess  of  per- 
oxide of  iron,  before  the  precipitate  acquires  its 
full  riclmess  of  ooior.  The  quantity  of  alum  em- 
ployed may  be  varied  according  to  the  shades  of 
the  intended  blue.  The  quality  of  Prussian  blue 
may  be  estimated  by  its  color,  and  by  the  quanti- 
ty of  potash  or  soda  required  to  destroy  its  blue 
color.  If  it  effervesces  with  acids,  it  contains 
chalk  ;  and  if  it  forms  a  paste  with  boiling  water, 
it  is  adulterated  with  starch.  It  is  pure,  if,  "  af- 
ter being  boiled  witli  dilute  muriatic  acid,  ammo- 
nia throws  down  nothing  from  the  filtered  liquid." 
(P.  L.)  It  has  been  occasionally  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  is  principally  employed  as  a  pigment  It 
is  purgative,  and  not  poisonous.  *«*  Prussian 
blue  is  distinguished  from  indigo  by  exhibiting  a 
coppery  tint  when  broken^  but  which  is  removed 
by  rubbing  with  the  nail. 

PRUSSIATE  OF  POTASH.     Syn.  Ferro- 

PRUSSMTB  OF  PoTASU.  TrIPLE  Da  DO.  FSRRU- 
RBTED  HyDROCYANATE  OF  DO.  FeRROCYANATE  OF 
DO.     FbRROCYANIDE  OF  PoTABSIUM.     CvANURE  FER- 

ROBo-roTAssiQUE,  (Berzelius.)  Fbrrocyanure  de 
Potassium;  Prussiate  jaunb  de  Potasse,  (Fr.) 
Kalium  bisbncyanur  ;  Cyaneisen  Kalium,  (fier.) 
PoTASsii  FERRocYANiDuu,  (P.  L.  &  K)  Prep.  I. 
Dried  blood,  horns,  or  hoofs,  5  parts ;  good  pearl- 
ash  2  parts ;  both  reduced  to  coarse  powder,  mix, 
and  inject  into  an  egg-shaped  iron  pot  in  a  state 
of  moderate  ignition ;  stir  well  with  an  iron  spatu- 
la, so  as  to  prevent  it  running  together,  and  con- 
tinue the  calcination  till  fetid  ^sapors  cease  to  be 
evolved.  During  (he  latter  part  of  the  process, 
the  pots  should  remain  covered,  and  only  occasion- 
ally stirred.  The  calcination  is  known  to  be  fin- 
ished when  fiame  is  no  longer  seen  on  stirring  the 
mixture.    When  this  is  the  case,  remove  the  pasty 


mass  with  an  iron  ladle,  and  when  oold, 
in  water ;  filter  or  defecate,  and  eTaporate,  tkil 
crystals  may  form  on  cooling ;  redisaolTe  in  hrt 
water,  and  cool  very  slowly,  when  large  and  beaa* 
tiful  yellow  crystals  will  be  deposited.  *«*  1^ 
greaves  obtained  from  the  tallow-chaiidleD  tte 
employed  as  an  economical  substitute  for  boras  « 
blood,  by  one  of  the  'largest  Scotch  manofacUv* 
ers ;  but  blood  is  the  brat  where  it  can  be  pn- 
cured,  and  afler  that,  horns  and  hoooL 

II.  (L.  Thompson  y  Potash  or  pearlash,  nd 
coke,  cinders,  or  coal,  of  each  10  parte ;  iron  tma- 
ings  5  parts  ;  ail  in  coarse  powder ;  mix,  and  ex- 
pose for  half  an  hour  to  a  full  red  heat  in  an  epea 
crucible,  stirring  oocasionaUy  till  small  jets  of  pur- 
ple flame  are  no  longer  seen,  then  cool,  dissi^ 
out  the  soluble  matter,  and  {voce^  as  above.  If 
this  solution  be  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  the  precipitate  brightened  by  muriatic  add,  as 
before  described,  25S  of  the  weigrht  of  the  pare 
potash  employed,  will  be  obtaiaed  in 
blue. 

III.  (Par£.)  Fuse  effloreeced  commercial 
slate  of  potash  in  a  glass  vessel,  dissolve  in  water, 
neutralize  with  acetic  acid,  precipitate  with  strong 
alcohol,  wash  the  precipitate  with  a  little  weak  al- 
cohol, redissolve  in  water,  and  crystallize. 

Remarks.  The  yellow  irussiate  of  potash  is 
chie%  used  in  dyeing  and  calico  printing,  and  in 
chemistry,  as  a  test  and  a  source  of  pruasic  add 
When  pure,  it  is  totally  dissolved  by  water ;  loses 
12*6}  of  its  weight  by  a  gentle  heat ;  scarcely,  if 
at  all,  altera  the  color  of  turmeric ;  is  precipitated 
deep  blue  by  the  sesquisalts  of  iron,  and  white  by 
zinc ;  its  ashes  dissolved  by  muriatic  acid,  are 
again  thrown  down  by  ammonia ;  it  yields  18-7f 
of  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (P.  L.)  *«*  Ferrocta- 
NiDE  OF  Iron  precipitates  solutions  of  oalzaioRy, 
bismuiht  protoxide  of  mercury,  and  zinc,  whit^— 
Cadmium,  pale  yellowish  white — Protoxide  of  ct^ 
rium,  white,  soluble  in  acids — Protoxide  ofcapfer^ 
white,  changing  to  red — Protoxide  of  iron,  white, 
rapidly  turning  blue — Lead,  white,  with  a  pale 
yellowish  cast — Protoxide  of  manganese,  white, 
rapidly  passing  into  peach  or  blood-red — Peroxide 
of  mercury,  white,  turning  blue — Oxide  of  niekd^ 
white,  turning  green — Silver,  white,  turning  brown 
in  the  light — Protoxide  of  f t'fi,  white,  (gelatinoa^ 
Cobalt,  green,  turning  reddish  gray — Peroxide  of 
copper,  brown-red — Peroxide  of  iron,  dark  faloe — 
Deutoxide  of  manganese,  greenish  gray — Moiyh* 
denum,  dark  brown — Protoxide  of  palladiitm, 
green,  (gelatinous) — Tantalum,  burnt  yellow— 
Peroxide  of  tin,  yellow,  (gelatinous) — Uranium, 
reddish  brown.  t4.t  Red  Prussiate  of  Potash 
{ferridcyanide  of  potassium)  is  distinguished  by 
precipitating  solutions  of  bismuth,  (pale,)  cad' 
mium,  peroxide  of  mercury,  and  zinc^  (deep,)  of  a 
yellow  color — Protoxide  of  mercury — Cobali, 
(dark) — Protoxide  of  copper,  molybdenum,  sUvsTf 
and  uranium,  reddish  brown — Peroxide  of  copper, 
greenish  yellow — Protoxide  of  iron,  blue— Jbsii- 
ganese,  brown — Nickel,  yellowish  and  green— 
and  protoxide  of  tin,  white.  It  does  not  afiect  ss- 
lutions  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

PRUSSIC  ACID.    Hydrocyanic  Acin.   Aa- 

DUM    IfYDROCYANICUM.       Prep.   I.   AsUYDKOV*.      & 

(Liebig.)    Pure  crystallized  ferxocyanide  of  potas- 
sium 15  parts ;  water  and  sulphuric  acid  of  ea^ 
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\  parts ;  distil  in  a  glass  retort  into  a  weU-cooled 
eoeiyer,  containing  chloride  of  calcium  in  coarse 
ragments,  5  parts;  stop  the  process  as  soon  as 
he  chloride  in  the  receiver  is  perfectly  covered  by 
he  distilled  fluid,  and  decant  the  acid  into  a  bottle 
umished  with  a  good  stopper.  Keep  it  in  the 
[ark,  with  the  bottle  inverted,  b.  (Gay-Lussac.) 
Treat  bicyanide  of  mercury  with  strong  hydro- 
:hloric  acid,  and  pass  the  vapor  first  over  carboa- 
ite  of  lime,  and  then  over  chloride  of  calcium. 

II.  Dilute,  a.  {Acidum  Hydrocyanieum  di- 
tUum.)  Sulphuric  acid  Jiss ;  water  f  Jiv ;  mix 
n  a  glass  retort,  cool,  add  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
iiom  Jij ;  dissolved  in  water  ^  pint,  and  distil  f  Jvj 
nto  VL.  welUcooled  receiver,  containing  f  Jviij  of 
irater  ;  lastly,  add  f  ^vj  of  water  more,  or  as  much 
IS  may  be  sufficient,  so  that  a  solution  of  12*7  grs. 
»f  nitrate  of  silver  may  be  accurately  saturated  by 
lOO^rs.  of  the  acid.  Contains  Sg  of  real  acid. 
L  (£\'eritt)  Cyanide  of  silver  48^  grs. ;  distilled 
frater  f  |j ;  mix,  add  39^  grs.  of  muriatic  acid, 
igitate,  and  decant  the  clear  into  another  vial. 
:P.L.)  Contains  2g  of  pure  acid.  c.  (P.B.)  Bi- 
cyanide of  mercury  ^ ;  muriatic  acid  f  3vij  ;  wa- 
:er  f ^viij ;  distil  f  Jviij.  Sp.  gr.  0*998.  Contains 
l'^  of  pure  acid.  d.  (Laming.)  Cyanide  of  po- 
lassiura  22  grs. ;  water  f  3vj ;  dissolve,  add  crys- 
tallized tartaric  acid  50  grs.,  dissolved  in  rectified 
ipirit  f 3iij ;  shake  well  together,,  and  decant  the 
clear:  f3j  contains  1  gr.  of  pure  acid.  e.  (P.  E.) 
Similar  to  the  P.  L.,  but  contains  3'23S  of  pare 
icxd.  /.  (Dr.  Clark.)  Tartaric  acid  1  part ;  wa- 
ter 40  parts ;  dissolve,  add  2|  parts  of  pure  cya- 
uide  of  potaaium,  agitate,  and  decant  Contains 
3|  of  pure  acid,  and  a  little  bitartrate  of  potash. 
g.  (Majendie.)  Pure  anhydrous  acid  f  ^j ;  water 
f^vj.  (or  1  to  8^  by  weight)  Contains  12g  of 
pure  acid,  or  6  times  as  strong  as  that  of  the 
P.  L.  k.  (Winckler.)  Powdered  crystals  of  prus- 
liate  of  potash  (pure)  120  grs. ;  solution  of  pure 
phosphoric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1*25)  240  grs. ;  alcohol  of 
80(,  480  grs. ;  mix  in  a  retort  connected  with  a 
receiver  containing  120  grs.  of  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  infuse  for  24  hours,  with  occasional  agita- 
tion, and  then  distil,  adding  to  the  distilled  liquid 
Bufficicnt  alcohol  to  make  it  up  to  exactly  1^  oi 
Contains  2  J  of  pure  acid,  u  (Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson.) 
Dilute  sulphuric  acid  (P.  L.)  f3ij  ;  distilled  water 
f3yj ;  mix,  cool,  add  pure  cyanide  of  lead  43*36 
gre.;  agitate  well,  and  decant  the  clear.  Con- 
tains 2{  of  pure  acid.  k.  (Scheele.)  Prussian  blue 
(pure)  Ti]  \  red  oxide  of  mercury  ^vj ;  distilled 
water  f  jvj ;  boil  till  the  blue  turns  green,  wash 
the  sediment  with  hot  water  f  Jx ;  pour  the  liquid 
upon  clean  iron  filings  3iij  ;  add  oil  of  vitriol  3j ; 
pour  the  liquid  from  the  quicksilver  that  has  sepa- 
rated, and  distil  ^th.  The  strength  of  the  product 
/aries.  An  acid  of  4}  is  usually  sold  under  this 
name ;  but  the  acid  prepared  as  above  is  generally 
much  stronger. 

Remarks,  Pure  anhydrous  prussic  acid  is  a 
most  deadly  poison  ;  1  or  2  drops,  either  swallowed 
or  applied  to  the  skin,  being  sufficient  to  cause 
^edy  death:  even  its  vapor  has  a  like  efTect. 
Dilute  prussic  acid  has  been  taken  with  apparent 
advantage  in  chronic  coughs,  phthisis,  and  some 
other  diseases.  The  dose  of  the  acid  (P.  L.) 
m&y  be  from  2  to  5  minims  3  or  4  times  a  day, 
Bade  into  a  mixture  with  water  flavored  with 


Sm  or  sirup.    It  is  also  used  externally  in  tomM 
in  diseases. 

*«*  Prussic  acid,  even  when  dilute,  is  very 
liabla  to  spontaneous  decomposition,  and  this 
speedily  occurs  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  light. 
To  promote  its  preservation,  it  is  usual  to  sur- 
round the  bottles  containing  it  with  thick  purple 
paper,  and  to  keep  them  inverted  in  an  obscure 
situation.  The  addition  of  a  very  small  quantity 
of  muriatic  acid  renders  it  much  less  liable  to 
change,  and  is  generally  made  by  manufacturers 
for  that  purpose.  But  m  testing  the  strength  of 
such  acid  by  nitrate  of  silver,  it  is  necessary  to 
deduct  the  weight  of  the  chloride  of  silver  from 
that  of  the  mixed  precipitate.  The  cyanide  of 
silver  is  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  and  also  in  boiling  nitric  acid ; 
but  the  chloride  is  insoluble  in  either  of  those 
menstrua.  For  estimating  the  strength  of  the 
commercial  acid  the  followmg  plan,  proposed  by 
Dr.  Ure,  will  be  found  very  exact  and  convenient, 
and  may  be  used  as  a  check  to  the  above : — To 
100  grains,  or  any  other  convenient  quantity  of 
the  acid  contained  in  a  small  vial,  add  in  suc- 
cession, small  quantities  of  the  peroxide  of  mer- 
cury in  fine  powder,  till  it  ceases  to  be  dissolved 
on  agitation.  The  weight  of  the  red  precipitate 
taken 'up  being  divided  by  four,  gives  a  quotient 
representing  the  quantity  of  real  prussic  acid 
present  By  weighing  out  beforehand,  on  a  piece 
of  paper  or  a  watch-glass,  40  or  50  grains  of  the 
peroxide,  the  residual  weight  of  it  shows  at  once 
the  quantity  expended.  The  operation  may  be 
always  completed  in  five  mmutes,  for  the  red  pre- 
cipitate dissolves  as  rapidly  in  the  dilute  prussic 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  slight  agitation,  as  sugar  dis- 
solves in  water.  Should  the  presence  of  muriatic 
acid  be  suspected,  then  the  difference  in  the  vola- 
tility of  prussiate  and  muriate  of  ammonia  may 
be  had  recourse  to  with  advantage ;  the  former 
exhaling  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  the  latter  re- 
quiring a  subliming  temperature  of  about  300^ 
F.  After  adding  anmionia  in  slight  excess  to 
the  prussic  acid,  if  we  evaporate  to  dryness  at  a 
heat  of  212^,  we  may  infer  from  the  residuary 
sal  ammoniac  the  quantity  of  muriatic  acid 
present 

Teats, — 1.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  strong  odor 
of  bitter  almonds. — 2.  Neutralized  by  potash,  and 
tested  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  or  tincture  of 
iron,  it  gives  a  blue  precipitate,  or  one  turning 
blue  on  the  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  muriatic 
acid — 3.  Nitrate  of  silver  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  boiling  nitric  acid. — 4.  Super- 
saturated with  potash,  .it  gives  a  greenish  blue 
precipitate  with  sulphate  of  copper,  which  is  turn- 
ed white  by  the  cautious  addition  of  muriatic 
acid. — 5.  Tincture  of  guaiacum  gives  a  white 
precipitate,  and  when  a  few  drops  of  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  are  added,  a  blue  color  is  pro- 
duced, which  is  heightened  by  adding  alcohol. 
(Pagenstecher.) — 6.  In  cases  of  poisoning,  if  tlie 
above  tests  cannot  be  ayplied,  the  contents  of  the 
stomach  may  be  mtrodpced  along  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  into  a  retort,  and  distilled,  and  the 
reagents  applied  to  the  distilled  liquor. 

Ant. — 1.  Chlorine  water,  or  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  or  soda,  in  doses  of  2  or  3  spoonfuls  diluted 
with  water,  frequently ;  also  apply  it  externally. — S 
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Small  qaantitiea  of  ammonia  water  diluted  with 
10  or  12  parts  of  water ;  alao  the  fumes  inhaled. — 3. 
The  joint  administration  of  carbonate  of  potaah 
and  sulphate  of  iron.*  This  has  been  lately  very 
strongly  recommended.  %*  Cold  affusion  should 
be  adopted  in  all  cases,  and  is  almost  of  itself  a 
certain  cure,  if  employed  before  the  convulsive 
stage  is  over;  and  it  is  often  successful  even 
during  the  stage  of  insensibility  and  paralysis. 
(Herbst.)  Artificial  respiration  should  also  be  at- 
tempted. Unfortunately  the  poisonous  action  of 
pnissic  acid  is  so  rapid  that  life  is  usually  extinct 
before  antidotes- can  be  applied. 

PUFF  PASTE.  Take  a  quarter  of  a  peck  of 
flour,  and  rub  into  it  a  pound  of  butter  very  fine. 
Make  it  up  into  a  light  paste  with  cold  water, 
just  stiff  enough  to  work  well.  Next  lay  it  out 
about  as  thick  as  a  crown-piece ;  put  a  layer  of 
batter  all  over,  then  sprinkle  on  a  little  flour, 
double  it  up,  and  roll  it  out  again.  Double  and 
roll  it  with  layers  of  butter  three  times  or  more, 
and  it  will  be  fit  for  use.  By  repeating  this  pro- 
cess 10  or  m  times,  a  very  light  paste  will  be 
formed.     Bake  in  a  moderately  quick  oven. 

PULVERIZATION  OF  SALTS.  Many 
salts  which  are  pulverized  with  diflSculty,  ind  do 
not  dissolve  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  easily  transform- 
ed into  a  fine  powder,  by  agitating  their  concen- 
trated aqueous  solution  with  a  considefable  quan- 
tity of  spirit  of  wine ;  the  disengaged  fine  crys- 
tallized powder  may  then  be  dried,  and  further 
divided  by  trituration.  (Du  Menil.)  A  large 
number  of  salts  may  also  be  reduced  to  coarse 
powder  by  keeping  their  solutions  in  a  state  of 
constant  agitation  during  the  evaporation. 

PUNCH.  Prep. — 1.  Juice  of  3  or  4  lemons  ; 
yellow  peel  of  1  or  2  lemons ;  lump  sugar  |  lb. ; 
boiling  water  3^  pints ;  infuse  ^  an  hour,  strain, 
add  porter  ^  pint ;  rum  and  brandy,  of  each  }  to 
1  pint,  (or  either  alone  1^  to  2  pints,)  and  add 
more  warm  water  and  sugar,  if  desired  weaker  or 
sweeter. — 2,  {Cold  Punch.)  Arrack,  port  wine, 
and  water,  of  each  1  pint ;  juice  of  4  lemons ; 
white  sugar  1  lb. ;  mix.— -3.  (Oin  Punch.)  Yel- 
low peel  and  juice  of  1  lemon  ;  gin  |  pint ;  water 
IJ  pints;  sherry  1  glass;  mix. — {Iced  Punch.) 
Champagne  or  Rhenish  wine  1  quart;  arrack  1 
pint ;  juice  and  yellow  peels  of  fl  lemons  ;  white 
sugar  1  lb. ;  soda  water  1  or  2  bottles ;  ice  as 
cream^ — 4.  {Milk  Punch  or  Verder.)  Yellow 
rinds  of  2  dozen  lemons  ;  steep  for  2  days  in  rum 
or  brandy  2  quarts ;  then  add  spirit  3  quarts 
more ;  hot  water  3  quarts  ;  lemon  juice  1  quart ; 
loaf  sugar  4  lbs. ;  2  nutmegs,  grated  ;  boiling  milk 
3  quarts ;  mix,  and  in  2  hours  strain  through  a 
jelly  bag. — 5.  {Norfolk  Punch.)  French  brandy 
20  quarts;  yellow  peels  of  30  oranges  and  30 
lemons ;  infuse  for  12  hours ;  add  30  quarts  of 
cold  water,  15  lbs.  of  lump  sugar,  and  the  juice  of 
the  oranges  and  lemons  ;  mix  well,  strain  through 
a  hair-sieve,  add  new  milk  2  quarts,  and  in  6 
weeks  bottle.  Keeps  well. — 6.  {Orange  Punchy) 
As  No.  1,  using  oranges,  and  adding  a  little 
orange  wine.  A  little  Cura^oa,  Noyeau,  or 
Mareschino,  improves  it. — 7.  {Raspberry  Punch.) 
As  last,  but  using  raspberry  juice  or  vinegar  for 
oranges  or  lemons. — 8.  {Regenfa  Punch.)  Strong 
hot  green  tea,  lemon  juice,  and  capillaire,  of  each 
1)  pints ;  mm,  brandy,  arrack,  and  Cura^oa,  of 


each  1  pmt ;  Champagne  1  bottle  ;  mix.  azid  dioi 
a  pine-apple  into  it — 9.  {Tea  Punch.)  Hot  tea 
1  quart ;  arrack  }  bottle ;  white  sugar  6  «>.; 
juice  of  8  lemons;  yellow  rinds  of  4  lemoos; 
mix — 10.  (Wine  Punch.)  Sugar  1  lb. ;  yellow 
peel  of  3  lemons ;  juice  oi  9  loinoiia  ;  arrack  1 
pint ;  port  or  sherry  wine  (hot)  1  gal  lea ;  cinnip 
mon  {  oz. ;  nutmeg  1  dr. ;  mix.  ^«*  AJI  thi 
above  are  pleasant  intoxicating  beverages.  (Ses 
Shrub.) 

PURL.  Prep.  To  warm  ale  or  beer  add  HUm 
1  wine-glassful,  or  q.  s.    Some  add  spirit. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSIUS.  Syn.  PortlePu. 
ciPiTATB.  Cassius*  DO.  GoLO  PuRTLJC.  Poirans 
DE  Cassius,  {Ft.)     GoLD-ruarua,  {Ger.)     Acim 

STANNO   PARATUBf,    (P.  Cod.)      PuRPUKA     UlSBKUM 

Cabsii.  Prep.  I.  Crystallized  prolochloride  of  tia 
1  part ;  crystallized  perchloride  of  tiu  2  parts ;  &- 
solve  each  separately,  mix,  and  add  it  to  a  solotiaa 
of  crystallized  terchloride  of  gold  1  part;  wadi, 
and  dry  the  precipitate.*    Very  fiue. 

II.  (Frick.)  DisBoIve  tin  in  cold  dilute  aqua  le- 
gia,  till  the  fluid  becomes  faiutly  opalescenU  tiica 
take  the  metal  out  and  weigh  it ;  dilute  laigdy 
with  water,  and  add  simultaneously  a  dilute  sola* 
tion  of  gold  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  in  such  pro- 
portion, that  the  tin  in  the  one  shall  be  to  the  gdd 
in  the  other,  in  the  ratio  of  10  to  36. 

in.  Silver  150  parts;  gold  20  parU;  tin  35-1 
parts;  fuse  together  under  charcoal  and  borax, 
cool,  laminate,  and  dissolve  out  the  silver  with  >i- 
trie  acid.  Used  as  a  purple  in  porcelain  painting, 
and  to  communicate  a  ruby  red  color  to  g*asi, 
when  melted  in  open  vessels. 

PURPURINBf.  A  coloring  principle  found  by 
Robiquet  and  Colin  in  madder.  It  dissolves  in  al- 
cohol, ether,  and  water,  and  solutions  of  alum  and 
alkalis.     It  is  also  called  madder  purple. 

PUTREFACTION.  Syn.  Putrefactio.  {LaL, 
from  putrefaciOf  I  make  rotten.)  The  spontane- 
ous decomposition  of  animal  and  azotized  vegeta- 
ble substances,  under  the  joint  influence  of  wannth, 
air,  and  moisture.  The  solid  and  fluid  matters  are 
resolved  into  gaseous  compounds  and  vapors,  wbkh 
escape,  and  earthy  matters  which  remain.  Tht 
most  striking  characteristic  of  this  species  of  fer- 
mentation or  decay,  is,  the  ammoiiiacal  or  fetid 
exhalations  that  accompany  it  We  have  alr»dy 
noticed  some  of  the  most  useful  antiseptic  proccsi- 
es,  (see  p.  62,)  and  shall  therefore  merely  observe 
here,  that  putrefaction  may  be  prevented  by  the 
abstraction  or  exclusion  of  any  of  the  conditioiiB 
essential  to  its  occurrence.  This  may  be  effected 
by — reduction  of  temperature, — exclusion  of  at- 
mospheric air,  or — the  abstraction  of  moisture. 
Frozen  meat  may  be  preserved  for  an  unlimited 
period,  while  the  same  substance  will  scarcely 
keep  for  more  than  a  few  days  at  the  ordinaiy 
heat  of  summer.  Animal  substances  will  also  re- 
main uninjured  for  a  long  period  if  kept  in  vesseb 
from  which  the  air  is  entirely  excluded,  as  in  the 
process  which  is  described  below.  The  third  con- 
dition is  fulfilled  when  azotized  matter  is  preserved 
in  alcohol  or  in  any  similar  fluid,  or  is  dried.  la 
either  case  water  is  abstracted  from  the  surface, 
which  then  loses  its  propensity  to  putrefy,  and 
forms  an  impervious  layer,  which  excludes  atmo- 
spheric oxygen  from  the  interior  and  softer  portim 
of  the  s-jbstance.   Creosote,  aloc^l,  tljt  .ioid%  ad 
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ome  of  the  salts,  act  in  the  latter  way.  One  of 
he  oonunonest  methods  of  effecting  this  purpose, 
I  to  immerse  the  substance  in  alcohol  of  60  to  70}, 
0  which  some  camphor,  ammonia,  or  common 
ah  may  be  added ;  but  a  cheaper  and  equally 
ffficient  plan,  is  to  employ  a  weak  spirit  hoTding  a 
itUe  creosote  in  solution ;  a  solution  of  sulphurous 
loid  may  be  substituted  for  alcohol.  Meat  im- 
aersed  for  1  hour  in  water  holding  ^^gih  part  of 
teoBOte  in  solution,  may  be  preserved  unchanged. 
Ten  during  summer.  In  Messrs.  Donkin  and 
Gamble's  patent  process,  the  substances,  previous- 
f  parboiled,  are  placed  in  small  tin  cylinders, 
rhich  are  then  filled  up  with  rich  soup ;  the  lids 
n  next  soldered  on  quite  air-tight,  and  a  small 
lole  afterwards  made  in  the  centre  ;  the  cylinders 
ze  then  placed  in  a  bath  of  brine,  and  heated  to 
lie  boiling  point,  to  complete  the  cooking  process, 
rfaen  the  hole  in  the  lid  is  hermetically  sealed,  by 
rideting  while  the  vessel  still  remains  boiling  hot 
Im  ends  of  the  tins  on  cooling  assume  a  concave 
ma  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  without 
rhich  they  cannot  Jtb  air-tight  The  patentees 
ipose  the  canisters  prepared  as  above  for  at  least 
month  to  a  heat  of  100  to  110^,  when  if  the  pro- 
ess  has  failed,  putrefaction  commences,  and  the 
nds,  instead  of  remaining  eoncave^  bulge  and  be- 
ome  eoru>ex.  This  is  calleid  the  "  test.'*  This 
recess  was  invented  by  M.  Appert  in  France. 
^,  flesh,  and  poultry  may  be  thus  preserved  for 
ean  ui  any  climate.  (See  Fermentation,  Ani- 
lAL  Substances,  Anatomical  Preparations,  dtc.) 
PUTTY,  GLAZIER'S.  Whiting  worked  up 
rith  drying  oil. 

PUTFY,  POLISHER'S.  Sym  Potee  d'Etain. 
Ulcine.  Cinbres  Stanni.  Prep^ — 1.  Melt  tin, 
ike  off  the  dross  as  it  is  formed,  and  calcine  this 
R«  till  it  becomes  whitish. — 2.  Melt  tin  1  oz. 
ith  an  equal  weight,  or  1^  oz.  of  lead,  and  then 
liie  the  heat  so  as  to  render  the  mixed  metal  red 
ot,  when  the  tin  will  be  immediately  flung  out  in 
^1  state  of  putty.  Both  are  very  hard,  used  for 
Blkhing  glass  and  japan  work,  and  to  color  opaque 
'bite  enamel. 

PUZZOLANA.  A  volcanic  ash  found  at  Pom- 
»i,  Vesuvius,  Slc.  Mixed  with  lime  it  forms  an 
tcellent  hydraulic  cement  A  good  artificial  puz- 
ilene  may  be  made  by  heating  a  mixture  of  3 
ishels  of  clay  and  1  bushel  of  slaked  lime,  for 
me  houra,  to  redness.  (M.  Bruyere.) 
PYRETHRIN.  An  acrid  resinous  principle 
rtracted  by  alcohol  and  ether  from  the  bark  and 
>ot  of  pellitory  of  Spain,  (anthemis  pyrethrum,) 
'•  is  also  soluble  in'  acetic  acid. 
PYROACIDS.  (From  rvp,  fire.)  This  term 
applied  to  several  acids  that  are  obtained  by  the 
)tbn  of  heat  on  other  acids. — PraoctTRic  Acid, 
Nitride  do.  Itaconid  do.) — ^Ptrooaluc  do. — Py- 
iuthic  do. — ^Ptromalic  do. — Ptromeoonio  do. 
•Ptromocic  do. — Ptrophobphoric  do.,  (formed 
r  exposing  a  concentrated  solution  of  phosphoric 
:id  for  some  time  to  a  heat  of  415^.) — Ptrotar- 
kiic  and  Pyruvic  do.,  (obtained  together  from 
itaric  acid,)  are  examples  of  the  pyroacids.  The 
Its  of  the  pyroacids  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
efix  pyro. 

FYR0DI6ITALINA.  A  semi-solid,  poison- 
•  ompjrreumatic  oil,  obtained  by  Dr.  Morries  by 
e  destraetiTe  distillation  of  the  dried  leaves  of 


foxglove.     Pyroeonia   is  obtained  in  the  taoM 
wav 

PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  Syn.  Vinegar  or 
Wood.  Spirit  of  do.  Smoking  Liquor.  Esbbnck 
OF  Smoke.  Acidum  Pyrougnosum.  (From  wf, 
fire,  and  lignum ,  wood.)  Impure  acetic  acid  ob- 
tained by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood  in 
close  vessels.  It  comes  over  along  with  tar  and 
gaseous  matter.  In  this  state  it  is  very  impure, 
and  contains  much  empyreumatic  matter  in  solu- 
tion ;  but  by  separation  from  the  tar,  saturation 
with  slaked  lime  or  chalk,  defecation,  and  evi^- 
ration,  an  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  obtained,  which, 
after  being  gently  heated,  to  destroy  part  of  its 
empyreumatic  matter  without  injuring  its  acetic 
acid,  is  again  dissolved  and  defecated,  and  then 
precipitated  by  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda,  when 
a  solution  of  acetate  of  soda  and  a  precipitate  of 
sulpliate  of  lime  are  formed  by  douole  decomposi- 
tion. The  solution  is  next  evaporated  to  dryness, 
the  dry  mass  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  new  solu- 
tion filtered  and  recrystallized.  The  crystals  of 
acetate  of  soda  obtained  by  the  last  process  yield 
pure  acetic  acid  by  distillation  along  with  sulphuric 
acid.  (See  Acetic  Acid  and  Animal  Sub- 
stances.) 

PYROPHORUS.  (From  mp,  fire,  and  ^tpm, 
I  bear.)  Sytf^  Luft-zunder,  (Ger.)  A  substance 
that  inflames  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Prep. — I.  (Homberg's.)  Alum  and  brown 
sugar,  equal  parts ;  stir  the  mixture  in  an  iron  ladle 
over  the  fire  till  dry,  then  put  it  into  an  earthen  or 
coated  glass  vial,  and  keep  it  at  a  red  heat  so  long 
as  flame  is  emitted;  it  must  then  be  carefully 
stopped  up  and  cooled. — 2.  (Dr.  Hare.)  Lamp- 
black 3  parts ;  burnt  alum  4  parts  ;  carbonate  of 
potash  8  parts  ;  as  above. — 3.  (Gay  Lussac.)  Sul- 
phate of  potash  9  parts ;  calcined  lampblack  5 
parts ;  as  last — 4.  (Gobel.)  Heat  tartrate  of  lead 
red  hot  in  a  glass  tube,  and  then  hermeticaliy  seal 
it — 5.  Alum  3  parts  ;  wheat  flour  1  part ;  as  No 
1.  *«*  When  the  above  are  properly  prepared*  a 
little  of  the  powder  becomes  glowing  hot  and  in- 
flames on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  accession  of 
the  combustion  is  promoted  by  moisture,  as  a  damp 
atmosphere  or  the  breath.  They  all  (except  the 
fourth)  owe  their  combustibility  to  the  presence  of 
sulphuret  of  potassium.  (Gay  Lussac.) 

FYROTECHNY.  (From  im/p,  fire,  and  rtxytt^ 
art.)  The  art  of  making  fireworks.  "  The  three 
prime  materials  of  this  art  are,  nitre,  sulphur,  and 
charcoal,  along  with  filings  of  iron,  steel,  copper, 
zinc,  resin,  camphor,  lycopodium,  &«.  Gunpow* 
DER  is  used  either  in  grain,  half'Crushed,  ot  finely 
ground,  for  diflferent  purposes.  The  longer  tlie 
iron  filings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  spots  they 
give ;  those  being*  preferred  which  are  made  with 
a  coarse  file,  and  quite  free  from  rust  Steel  fiU 
ings  and  cast-iron  borings  contain  carbon,  and 
a£rd  a  more  brilliant  fire,  with  wavy  radiations. 
Copper  filings  crive  a  greenish  tint  to  flame ;  thoso 
of  zinc,  a  fine  olwe  color;  the  sulphUret  of  anti" 
mony  gives  a  leas  greenish  blue  than  zinc,  but  with 
much  smoke ;  amher  aflTords  a  yellovo  fire,  as  well 
sm  colophony,  (rosin,)  and  common  salt;  bat  the 
last  must  be  very  dry.  Lampblack  pioduces  a 
verv  red  colof  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink  ons 
with  nitre  In  excess ;  it  serves  for  making  golden 
showeri."    When  l^htly  'mixed  with  gunpowder 
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and  put  into  cases,  it  throws  oat  small  stars  re- 
sembling the  rowel  of  a  spur ;  this  composition  has 
hence  been  called  "  spur  fire."  "  The  yellow  sand, 
or  glistening  mica,  communicates  to  fireworks 
golden  radiations.  Verdigris  imparts  a  pale 
green ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal  ammoniac  give 
a  palm-tree  green.  Camphor  yields  a  very  white 
flame  and  aromatic  fames,  which  masks  the  bad 
smell  of  other  substances.  Benzoin  and  storax 
are  used  also  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odor. 
Lycopodium  bums  with  a  rose  color  and  a  mag- 
nificent fiame ;  but  it  is  principally  employed  in 
theatres  to  represent  lightning,  or  to  charge  the 
torch  of  a  fury."  (Diet,  of  Arts,  Mauuf ,  and 
Mines.) — Our  space  will  only  permit  a  brief  notice 
of  the  process  of  making  gunpowder,  and  the  com- 
position for  rockets  and  colored  fires. 

GuNPOWDEft  is  composed  o(  saltpetre,  charcoal, 
and  sulphur.  (See  page  347.)  The  saltpetre  hav- 
uig  been  trebly  refined,  is  melted  into  cakes,  which 
are  then  brushed  to  remove  any  adhering  grit  or 
dirt,  broken  into  pieces  with  a  mallet,  ground  to  a 
fine  powder  in  a  mill,  and  sifted  through  a  fine 
bolting  sieve  of  brass  wire.  The  charcoal  is  that 
of  the  dogwood,  alder,  or  willow,  and  is  carefully 
burnt,  as  described  at  p.  177,  and  is  then  reduced 
to  powder  as  above.  The  sulphtar  is  refined  and 
ground  to  the  same  fineness  as  the  charcoal  and 
saltpetre.  The  ingredients  are  then  weighed  out 
in  the  proper  proportions,  and  mixed  by  placing 
them  gradually  in  a  wooden  vessel,  in  alternate 
and  equal  layers,  after  which  the  whole  is  tho- 
roughly and  perfectly  mixed  together.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  sifted,  and  carefully  ground  to  a  paste 
with  water,  and  pressed  into  a  hard  cake,  which  is 
next  broken  into  pieces,  granulated  by  agitation  in 
parchmeut  sieves,  and  a^er  being  glazed  by  fric- 
tion, and  the  dust  separated,  is  dried  with  proper 
precaution  in  a  stove  heated  to  about  100^. 

Colored  Fires.  I.  (Blue.)  Prep. — 1.  Saltpe- 
tre 5  parts ;  sulphur  2  parts ;  metallic  antimony  1 
part ;  mix. — 2.  (Ruggieri.)  Gunpowder  4  parts  ; 
sulphur  and  zinc,  of  each  3  parts;  saltpetre  2 
parts. — 3.  Nitrate  of  baryta  77  parts ;  sulphur  13 
parts ;  chlorate  of  potash  5  parts ;  charcoal  3  parts ; 
realgar  2  parts ;  mix. — 4.  (Marsh.)  Chlorate  of 
potash  69  grs. ;  sulphur  24  grs. ;  sulphate  of  cop- 
per 7  grs. — 5.  (Bird.)  Black  sulphuret  of  antimony 
{iv  ;  nitre  Jxij  ;  sulphur  Jxyj ;  charcoal  and  orpi- 
ment,  of  each  3ij. 

II.  {Crimson,)  Prep.  (Marsh.) — a.  Chlorate  of 
potash  4^  parts ;  nitrate  of  strontia  67^  do. ;  char- 
coal (aider  or  willow)  5|  do. ;  sulphur  22}  do. ; 
mix,  lightly  pres8.it  into  teacups  or  small  pots,  and 
prime  with  a  quick-match. — 6.  Chlorate  of  potash 
17^  parts ;  sulphur  18  parts ;  nitrate  of  strontia  55 
parts ;  charcoal  4^  parts ;  sulphuret  of  antimony 
5^  parts ;  mix,  load  pill-boxes  with  it,  and  prime 
with  a  quick-match.     For  stars. 

in.  (Oreen.)  Prep. — 1.  Nitrate  of  baryta  and 
charcoal,  equal  parts.  Used  in  ghost  scenes. — 2. 
Sulphur  13  parts ;  nitrate  of  baryta  77  do. ;  chlo- 
rate of  potash  5  do. ;  charcoal  3  do. ;  metallic 
arsenic  2  do.  Very  beautiful.  It  shows  best  when 
burnt  before  a  reflector. — 3.  (A.  Bird.)  Nitrate  of 
liaryta  Jxx ;  sulphur  ^iss ;  black  sulphuret  of  an- 
timony ^ss ;  chlorate  of  potash  fj  3ij  ;  charcoal 
3ij  to  3hr.— 4.  (Marsh.)  Nitrate  of  baryta  62J 
parts;  sulphur  10}  do.    chlorate  of  potash  23| 


da ;  charcoal  and  sulphuret  of  aisonic,  of  ^uk  l| 

do.     Put  it  into  small  pill-boxes  for  stars. 

IV.  (Lilac.)  Prep.  (Marsh.) — «-  Chlorate  d 
potash  49  parts ;  sulphur  25  dou  ;  dry  chalk  ^  da.; 
black  oxide  of  copper  6  do.  For  pan& — 6.  Qito- 
rate  of  potash  50  parts ;  sulphur  25  do. ;  dziad 
chalk  22  da ;  black  oxide  of  copper  3  do.  For 
stars. 

V.  {Purple.)  frep^-l.  Lampblack,  realgar, 
and  nitre,  of  each  1  part;  sulphur  2  parts;  cUs- 
rate  of  potash  5  do. ;  fused  nitrate  of  strontia  16 
parts;  mix.— 2.  (Marsh.)  a.  Chlorate  of  potsak 
42  parts  ;  nitrate  of  potash  and  sublimed  saifhm, 
of  each  22|  do.;  black  c'de  of  copper  10  do.; 
sulphuret  of  mercury  2|  da  For  pocLs. — 4-  Chls- 
rate  of  potash  77^  parts  ;  sulphur  13  da. ;  anlphaii 
of  copper  9}  do.     For  stars. 

VI.  {Red.)  Prep— 1.  (Ruggieri.)  Fused  nitzito 
of  strontia  40  parts ;  sulphur  13  do.  ;  chlorate  ef 
potash  5  do. ;  sulphuret  of  antimony  4  do.  A  &- 
tie  charcoal  or  lampblack  will  make  it  bum  quick- 
er.— 2.  (Marsh.)  Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  72  paits; 
sulphur  20  do. ;  gunpowder  6  do. ;  coal  dost  2  do 
— 3.  (Bird.)  Dried  nitrate  of  strontia  5^^  t  *"^ 
phur  Jviss;  chlorate  of  potash  Biiss;  black  soi- 
phuret  of  antimony  Jij  ;  charcoal  3213.— 4.  Solpfaoi, 
sulphuret  of  antimony,  and  nitre,  of  each  1  «l  ; 
dried  nitrate  of  strontia  5  oz. 

VII.  {Yellow.)  Prep.  (Marsh.)  Nitrak  of  1 
(pure  and  dry)  74^  parts;  sulphur  19^  do.; 
coal  6  do.     For  pans. 

VIII.  {White.)  Prep.—!.  (Ruggieri.)— «.  Ni- 
tre 48  parts  ;  sulphur  13^  do. ;  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony 17^  do. — 6.  Nitre  24  parts;  sulf^nr  7  da; 
realgar  2  do. — c.  Nitre  75  parts ;  sulphur  24  da  ; 
charcoal  1  do. — d.  Gunpowder  100  parts;  iron  or 
zinc  borings  25  do. — 2.  (Bird.)  Black  aniimony 
Jiv;  nitre  Jxij ;  sulphur  ^xvj ;  white  aiBenic3ij; 
charcoal  3ij ;  or  more.— -3.  (Marsh.)— «.  Saltpe- 
tre 46^  parts ;  sulphur  23  do. ;  gunpowder  12i  do. ; 
zinc  filings  18  do.  For  pans. — h.  Saltp^re  57 
parts;  sulphur  28  do.;  zinc  filings  15  da  Fcr 
stars. 

Remarks.  In  preparing  colored  fires,  the  ingra- 
dients  should  be  separately  reduced  to  fine  powder, 
and  sifted  through  lawn ;  and  should  be  kept  ia 
well -corked  wide -mouthed  bottles  till  the  .time  of 
mixing  them,  when  the  requisite  quantity  of 
should  be  weighed  out,  and  thoroughly  bat 
fully  mixed,  with  a  bone  or  wooden  knife>  on  a 
sheet  of  clean  white  paper.  The  mixed  ingredi- 
ents are  then  lightly  packed  in  small  cups  or 
for  illuminations,  or  into  small  pill-boxes  for 
in  either  case  affixing  a  piece  of  quick-match. 

*«*  The  process  should  be  conducted  ¥rith  _ 
care  to  preveut  explosion.  They  sometinies 
flame  spontaneously  by  keeping.  Colored  firoi 
should  not  be  kept  long  before  being  used  (See 
Chloeate  of  Potash.) 

Rockets.  The  cases  are  made  of  stout  caitridga 
paper  rolled  on  a  mould  and  pasted,  and  thai 
throttled  a  little  below  the  mouth,  like  the  neck 
of  a  vial  The  (external  ?)  diameter  of  a  lockst 
should  be  exactly  equal  to  that  of  a  leaden  bsU  sf 
the  same  weight,  and  the  length  should  be  etpal 
to  3^  times  the  internal  diameter.  (Maich.)  thsf 
are  filled  with  the  following  mixtures  tightly  dnrsa 
in,  and  then  **  garnished,"  and  affixed  to  willow  rs^ 
to  direct  their  flights— I.  (Marsh.)— a.  {For  2  §% 
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rwieU.)  Nitm  54}  parts ;  sulphur  18  do. ;  char- 
soai  37^  do.;  all  in  fine  powder,  and  passed 
lirough  lawn. — b.  {For  4  ox.  do,)  Nitre  64  parts  ; 
nljAur  16  do. ;  charcoal  20  do. ;  as  last — c.  {For 
\lb.tol  lb.  do,)  Nitre  62}  parts;  sulphur  15| 
lo.;  charcoal  21}  do.;  as  last — II.  (Rug^eri.) 
I.  For  rockets  of  }  inch  diameter  use  nitre  16 
Arts ;  charcoal  7  do. ;  sulphur  4  do. — b.  For  }  to 
1}  inch,  use  1  part  more  nitre. — c.  For  1}  inch, 
■e  2  parts  more  nitre. — d.  By  using  1  part  less 
jiarcoal,  and  adding  respectively  3,  4,  and  5  parts 
if  fine  steel  filings,  the  above  are  converted  into 
^riUiant  fires* — e.*By  the  substitution  of  coarse 
isst'iron  borings  for  filings,  and  a  further  omission 
^2  parts  of  charcoal  from  each,  the  latter  are 
MMverted  into  Chinese  fire. — Hand  or  ground 
wkett  are  usually  loaded  wi^  nothing  but  meal 
(onpowder  and  filings  or  borings.  After  sky- 
ockets  are  charred,  a  piece  of  clay  is  driven  in, 
hrough  which  a  hole  is  pierced,  and  the  head  or 
ramiture  filled  with  stars,  and  a  little  compowder 
I  then  applied. 

Stabs  for  Rockets.  1.  Brilliant.  (Marsh.) 
fitre  52}  parts ;  sulphur  and  black  antimony,  of 
iftch  13  parts;  powder,  mix,  and  make  a  stiff 
nste  with  isin^ass  1}  parts,  dissolved  in  vinegar 
\^  parts,  spirits  of  wine  13  parts  ;  form  into  small 
Neces,  and  while  moist  roll  them  in  meal  gunpow- 
ler^— 2.  White,  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  16  parts;  sul- 
ihur  7  do. ;  gunpowder  4  do. ;  make  a  paste  as 
ist— 3.  Golden  Rain,  a.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  and 
pinpowder,  of  each  16  parts ;  sulphur  10  do. ; 
iharcoal  4  do. ;  lampblack  2  do. ;  mix  and  pack 
t  into  small  paper  tubes. — b.  (Ruggieri.)  Nitre  16 
Mrts ;  sulphur  and  gunpowder,  of  each  8  do. ; 
sbarcoal  and  lampblack,  of  each  2  do. ;  as  last — 
;.  (Marsh.)  Mealed  gunpowder  66|  parts;  sul- 
ihur  11  da  ;  charcoal  22^  do. ;  as  last 

PYROTHONIDE.  (From  rvp.fire,  and  mvn, 
SMfi.)  A  popular  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache  and 
ikin  diseases,  obtained  by  distilling  rags,  {rag  oil,) 
nr  by  burning  a  small  cone  of  paper  on  a  cold 
ilate,  (paper  oil.) 

PYROXU.ENE.  Syn,  Ptroxanthinb.  £b- 
^ANiN.  An  orange  red  crystalline  substance  ob- 
aJned  by  Scanlan  from  raw  pyroxilic  spirit  by 
ulding  potash  water,  pressing  the  precipitate, 
cashing  with  cold  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0*840,  and 
Tystallizing  from  boiling  alcohol.  With  oil  of  vit- 
iol  it  gives  a  rich  crimson,  and  with  muriatic  acid 
1  deep  purple. 

QUAS&  Syn,  Posca.  Prep.  Mix  rye  flour 
uid  warm  water  together,  and  keep  it  by  the  fire- 
ide  till  it  has  turned  sour.  Used  as  vinegar  in 
liwia. 

QUASSIA,  ROASTED.  Used  when  reduced 
0  powder,  to  embitter  beer  and  give  it  color,  but 
be  liquor  soon  grows  turbid. 

QUASSIINE.  A  white  crystalline  substance, 
ntensely  bitter,  extracted  by  alcohol  from  quassia 
rood,  (quassia  amara.) 

QUEEN'S  METAL.  A  species  of  pewter 
■ed  to  make  teapots,  &c.,  made  by  ftising  under 
ilnrcoal  a  mixture  of  tin  9  parts ;  antimony,  bis- 
inth,  and  lead,  of  each,  1  part ;  or  tin  100  parts ; 
intimony  8  do. ;  copper  4  do. ;  bismuth  1  do. 

QUERCITRINE.  The  yellow  ool<mng  prin- 
1^  of  quercitron  bark.    It  is  crystalliiable. 


QUlLliS.  -Prep.  Suspend  the  quills  in  a  cop* 
per,  over  water  sufficiently  high  to  touch  tho  nibs ; 
then  close  it  steam-tight,  and  apply  four  hours 
hard  boiling ;  next  withdraw  and  dry  them,  and 
in  24  hours  cut  the  nibs  and  draw  out  the  pith ; 
lastly,  rub  them  with  a  piece  of  cloth  and  expose 
them  to  a  moderate  heat  in  an  oven  or  stove 
The  quills  prepared  m  this  way  are  as  hard  as 
boiie,  without  being  brittle,  and  as  transparent  as 
glass. 

QUININE.  Syn^  CmNiNE.  Quina.  Quinina. 
QuiNiA.  Quininum.  a  white,  odorless,  bitter,  fu- 
sible and  crystallizable  alkaloid,  discovered  by  Pel- 
letier  and  Caventou  in  cinchona  bark.  It  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  precipitating  a  solution  of  the 
sulphate  or  disnlphate  by  ammonia,  and  washing 
and  drying  the  precipitate.  By  solution  in  alcohol 
sp.  gr.  0*815,  and  spontaneous  eva^ration,  it  may 
be  procured  in  crystals.  Crystals  may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  its  solution  in  hot  water  with  a  little 
ammonia,  (Liebig.)  Quinine  is  not  used  in  medi- 
cine, but  several  of  its  salts  are  largely  employed 
on  account  of  their  tonic  and  febrifuge  powers. 
They  may  all  be  made  by  saturating  the  dilute 
acids  with  the  base,  evaporating  and  crystalli- 
zing. 

QUININE,  FERRO-CITRATE  OF.  Syn. 
QuiNJS  Ferko-Citras.  Prep.  To  a  solution  c^ 
pure  citrate  of  peroxide  of  iron  add  as  much  pure 
quinine  as  it  will  dissolve;  filter,  evaporate,  and 
spread  it  on  hot  plates,  as  directed  under  Ammo- 
nio-Citrate  of  Iron. 

QUININE,  FERRO-SULPHATE.  Syn 
QviNM  Ferro-Sdlphas.  From  a  mixed  solution 
of  the  sulphates  of  iron  and  quinine  in  atomic 
proportions ;  as  last 

QUININE,   SULPHATE   OF.    Syn,   Sub- 

SULPHATE    OF    DO.       DiSULPIIATB     OF    DO.       QuiNJI 

Sulphas.  Quina  Disulphas,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  I.  (P. 
L.)  Heartleaved  (yellow)  cinchona  bark,  bruised, 
lb.vij;  sulphuric  acid  f  iv  3ij ;  diluted  with  water 
6  gallons ;  boil  1  hour  and  strain ;  repeat  the  boil- 
ing a  second  time  for  1  hour,  with  a  like  quantity 
of  acid  and  water,  and  again  strain;  next  boil 
the  bark  in  water  8  gallons,  and  strain;  to  the 
mixed  liquors,  add  moist  hydrated  oxide  of  lead 
nearly  to  saturation,  decant  the  supernatant  fluid, 
and  wash  the  sediment  with  distilled  water ;  boil 
down  the  liquor  for  15  minutes  and  strain,  then 
precipitate  the  quma  by  solution  of  ammonia,  and 
wash  the  precipitate  (with  cold  water)  until  noth- 
ing alkaline  is  perceptible  ;  saturate  what  remains 
with  sulphuric  acid  Jss  diluted  with  water,  digest 
with  animal  charcoal  Jij,  and  strain ;  lastly,  the 
charcoal  being  well  washed,  evaporate  the  mixed 
liquors  that  crystals  may  form. 

II.  (P.  E.)  This  process  varies  from  the  former 
m  first  boiling  the  bark  (lb.  j)  in  water,  (4  pints,) 
along  with  carbonate  of  soda,  (|iv,)  pressing,  and 
moistening  the  residuum  with  fresh  water  and 
pressing  it  a  second  and  a  third  time,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  acids,  coloring  matter,  gum, 
and  extractive,  before  proceeding  to  extract  the 
alkaloid.  Lime  (Stolze)  and  caustic  potash  (Ba- 
dollier  and  Scharlau)  have  been  proposed  for  the 
same  purpose.    An  excellent  procesa 

IIL  {Wholesale.)  Boil  coarsely-powdered  call- 
saya,  or  yellow  bark,  in  water  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  or  muriatic  acid,  strain  witli  pressure. 
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and  repeat  the  process  with  fresh  water,  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  time ;  filter  the  mixed  liquors, 
and  when  cold,  add  finely-powdered  slaked  lime 
or  milk  of  lime  till  the  fluid  becomes  distinctly  al- 
kaline and  acquires  a  dark  color ;  collect  tlie  pre- 
cipitate, drain  on  a  linen  filter,  and  then  submit 
the  mass  to  a  powerful  hydraulic  press ;  dry  the 
cake,  powder,  and  digest  in  rectified  spirit ;  filter, 
distil  off  the  spirit  till  the  liquor  acquires  the  con- 
sistence of  sirup  or  hoiley,  carefully  saturate  with 
very  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  filter,  and  set  it  aside  to 
crystallize;  drain  the  crystals  on  a  linen  filter, 
submit  them  to  pressure,  dissolve  in  boiling  water, 
decolor  with  animal  charcoal,  recrystalhze,  and 
dry  the  resulting  salt  In  some  laboratories,  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  added  before  distilling  off  the 
spirit 

Remarks.  The  use  of  spirit  of  wine  does  not 
increase  the  expense  above  ^  to  Id.  per  oz.,  which 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  saving  of 
time  and  the  superiority  of  the  product  ,Disul- 
phate  of  quinine  is  extensively  employed  as  a  sto- 
machic in  doses  of  ^  to  1  gr. ;  as  a  tonic  1  to  3 
{rrs. ;  and  as  a  febrifuge  2  to  20  grs.  When  pure 
It  forms  light,  delicate,  white  needles.  "  It  is  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  (hot,)  and  more  readily  so 
when  an  acid  is  present.  Precipitated  by  ammo- 
nia, the  residuary  liquid  after  evaporation  should 
not  taste  of  sugar.  By  a  gentle  heat  it  loses  8  or 
lOJ  of  water.  It  is  wholly  consumed  by  heat 
If  chlorine  be  first  added,  and  then  ammonia,  it 
becomes  green.**  (P.  L.)  "  A  solution  of  10  grs. 
in  f  |j  of  distilled  water,  and  2  or  3  drops  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  if  decomposed  by  a  solution  of  ^ss  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  two  waters,  and  heated  till 
the  precipitate  shrinks  and  fuses,  yields  on  cooling 
a  solid  mass,  which,  when  dry,  weighs  7-4  grs., 
and  in  powder,  dissolves  entirely  in  a  solution  of 
oxalic  acid."  (P  E.)  It  is  often  adulterated  with 
starch,  magnesia,  gum,  sugar,  ciuchonine,  &c. 
The  first  three  remain  undissolved  when  the  salt 
is  digested  in  spirit ;  the  fourth  is  dissolved  out  by 
cold  water,  and  the  last  may  be  detected  by  pre- 
cipitating the  quinine  by  liquor  of  potassa,  and 
dissolving  the  precipitate  in  boiling  alcohol ;  cin- 
chona crystallizes  out  as  the  solution  cools,  but 
the  quinine  remains  in  the  mother  liquor.  (Perei- 
ra.)  %*  The  Neutral  Sulphate  of  Quiiune  is 
formed  by  dissolving  disulphate  of  quinine  g,  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  fSss,  and 
crystallizing. 

QUINOmETRY.  The  art  of  estimating  the 
quantity  of  quinine  in  cinchona  bark. 

Proc.  (P.  E.)  "  A  filtered  decoction  of  100  gis. 
in  f  Jij  of  distilled  water,  gives  with  f^  of  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carlwnate  of  soda,  a  precipi- 
tate, which  when  heated  in  the  fluid,  becomes  a 
fused  mass,  weighing,  when  cold,  2  grs.  or  more, 
and  is  easily  soluble  in  solution  of  oxalic  acid." 
Quinine  may  be  separated  from  cinchonine  by  di- 
gestion in  ether.     (Scharlau.) 

QUINOVINE.  Syn.  Cinchovute.  An  alka- 
loid  obtained  from  the  bark  of  qnina  ovata  by  a 
like  process  to  that  by  which  quinine  b  obtained 
from  yellow  bark. 

QUINTESSENCE.  A  term  used  by  the  al- 
•hemists  synonymously  with  essojioe. 


RACEMIC  ACID.   i^yn.  Paxatabtaeio 

An  acid  found  in  the  juice  of  tbe  grape,  replacag 
tartaric  acid.  It  is  distinguished  from  tartaiic  ad 
by  being  leas  soluble  in  water,  and  by  not  gifia| 
indications  of  electricity  when  one  of  its  cryiCaii^ 
held  by  a  pair  of  platinum  tongs,  and  gently  beaiid 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  is  bioaght  into  eon- 
tact  with  the  plate  of  an  electroscope,  whensra 
crystal  of  tartaric  acid  causes  electrical  exdlB- 
ment  (Boettger's  Beitrige.)  By  tbe  actioa  rf 
heat  it  yields  paratartralic,  paraiartrelie^  and  «»> 
hydrous  racemic  acids.  It  is  principally  found  ■ 
the  grape  juice  of  the  district  of  the  Vosges.  Sa> 
cemic  and  tartaric  acids  are  isomeric  compouDda 

RADCLIFFE'S  ELIXIR.  Prep.  Soootau 
aloes  $vj  ;  cinnamon,  cochineal,  and  zedoaxj  iso^ 
of  each,  Zsa ;  rhuba^  3j ;  sirup  of  backtbocn  fS)^ 
proof  spirit  1  pint ;  water  f  Jv ;  digest  a  wedt 
Aromatic,  stomachic,  and  purgative.  Dote,  1  Is 
4  dr. 

RATAFIA.  A  liquor  prepared  by  impaitiBgls 
sweetened  spirit  the  flavoc  of  various  kinds  of  iniiL 
The  following  are  examples : — 

1.  (Ratafia  de  Cassis.)  Prep^ — a.  Black  ear- 
rauts,  stoned  and  crushed,  3  lbs.;  cloves  1  dc; 
cinnamon  2  drs. ;  spirit  at  18^  B.  4  quarts  ;  wUte 
sugar  2^  lbs. ;  digest  in  a  corked  botUe  for  a  foit- 
night,  occasionally  shaking,  then,  strain  tbroQ|^  a 
cloth  and  filter  through  papers — h.  Black 
6  lbs. ;  cloves  ^  dr. ;  cinnamon  1  dr. ;  proof 
2i  gallons ;  sugar  4  lbs. ;  as  last.  A 
liquor.  2.  {Curagoa,  Ratafia  de  Cura^oa.)  Spot 
of  18°  B.  5  quarts ;  yellow  peels  of  5  or  6  smooth 
Portugal  oranges ;  infuse  for  14  days,  add  white 
sugar  4  lbs.,  dusolved  in  pure  water  ^  a  gallsa ; 
cinnamon  and  mace,  of  each,  well  bruiMd,  &  gis. ; 
ground  Brazil  wood  1  oz. ;  infuse  with  freqaent 
agitation  for  10  days  longer,  bring  up  the  eokr 
with  burnt  sugar,  and  filter.  Very  fine« — h.  Vmi 
spirit  1  gallon  ;  Seville  orange  peel  cut  thin,  dried, 
and  coarsely  powdered,  or  cut  small,  i  to  ^  Bi.; 
digest  14  days,  press  oat  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add 
an  equal  measure  of  simple  sirup  or  ci^Mllaire,  and 
coloring  q.  s.  Stomachic.  3.  {Ratafia  ^ArngS' 
lique.)  Angelica  seeds  1  dr.;  do.  stalks  4  os.; 
blanched  bitter  almonds,  bruised,  }  to  1  os. ;  pfoof 
spirit  6  quarts ;  white  sugar  2  to  3  lbs. ;  disest  te> 
10  days,  and  filter.  4.  {Ratafia  d^AnU.)  Bnmd 
aniseeds  2  oz. ;  proof  spirits  2  quarts  ;  sugar  }  lb, 
dissolved  in  water  1  pint ;  as  last  5.  {Rat^ia  de 
Caffi.)    Coffee,  ground  and  roasted,  1  lb. ; 


spirit  1  gallon ;  surar  1^  lbs.,  dissolved  in  water  1 
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quart ;  as  Itst.  6.  {Ratafia  de  CeriseM.) 
cherries,  with  their  kernels  bruised,  7  or  8  Ifaa; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  sugar  1^  lbs.;  as  last  7. 
{Ratafia  de  Cfrenoble.)  Small  wild  black  cherriw, 
with  their  kernels  bruised,  2  Hml  ;  proof  spirit  1 
gallon ;  white  sugar  2^  lbs. ;  citron  peel  a  km 
grains ;  as  last  8.  {Ratt^  de  Cmeaa,  R.  de 
Chocoiai.)  Caraeca  cacao  nuts  1  lb  ;  West  In- 
dian do.  ^  lb ;  both  roasted  and  braised ;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  digest  for  14  days,  filter,  and  add 
white  sugar  2^  lbs. ;  tincture  of  vanilla  ^  dr. ;  or  a 
shred  of  vanilla  may  be  infused  with  this  nuts  ia 
the  spirit  instead.  9,  {Ratt^ade  Coinge.)  i^;aam» 
juice  6  pints ;  bitter  almonds  4  dis. ;  cfainainoB  3 
drs. ;  coriander  seeds-  3  drs. ;  mace  i  dr. ;  dovBS 
15  giB. ;  all  bruised ;  rectified  spirit  3  pints ;  difHt 
for  a  week,  filter,  and  add  sugar  S^  to  3  llv    lH 
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Raiqfia  de  frambeu99,)-^a>  RMpbeni«a  8  Ibe. ; 
moof  spirit  2  quarts  ;  suga^  1  lb. ;  digest,  pzMs,  and 
lilter.p---6.  Raspberry  juice  and  proof  spirit,  of  each 

9  quarts ;  suw  3  lbs. ;  as  last  11.  {Ratafia  de 
geuiivre,)    Juniper  berries  (whole)  1  os. ;  proof 

Zirit  1  quart ;  sugar  5  oz. ;  digest  12.  {Rattfia 
I  Brou  de  ftoix.)  Young  walnuts  with  soft  shells 
60  in  no. ;  brandy  3  quarts ;  sugar  |  to  1  lb. ; 
mace,  cinnamon,  and  doYes,  of  each  15  gn. ;  di- 
gest for  8  weeks ;  press,  filter,  and  keep  for  some 
months  before  use.  Stomachic.  13.  (Ratafia  de 
Noyeau.) — a.  Peach  or  apricot  kernels,  bruised, 
120  in  no. ;  proof  spirit  2  quarts ;  white  sugar  } 
lb. ;  digest  for  a  week,  press  and  filter*-^.  For 
proof  spirit  use  juice  of  apricots  or  peaches  3}  pmts ; 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  4^  do.  14.  {Ralgfia'.de 
miUeU.)  Clovepinks  without  the  white  buds,  4 
lbs. ;  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  15  gis. ;  proof 
^Irit  1  gall. ;  white  sugar  1  to  1^  lbs. ;  digest  for 

10  days,  press  and  filter.  15.  {Ratafia  d  la  Pro* 
ven^ale.)  Striped  pinks  1  Ibw ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
iogar  7  or  8  oz. ;  juice  of  strawberries  |  lb. ;  saf* 
Jron  15  gTB. ;  atf^  last  16.  {Ratafia  d^eearees 
VOrangeg,)   Fresh  yellow  peel  of  Seville  oranges 

4  oz. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  white  sugar  1  £. ; 
digest  for  6  hours.  17.  {Ratt^a  de  fieitrs  d^or* 
anges.}~~a.  Fresh  orange  flowers  2  lbs.;  proof 
spirit  1  gallon ;  sugar  1}  to  2  lbs. ;  as  last--.ft.  In- 
stead of  orange  flowers  use  neroli  1  dr.  18.  {Rat* 
afia  a  la  Violettes,)  Orris  powder  1^  ok.  ;  archil 
4  oz. ;  rectified  spirits  of  wine  2  gallons ;  digest  for 
10  days,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  9  lbs.,  dis- 
solved in  water  1  gaUon.  19.  {Ratafia  de  baume 
da  Tolu.)  Balsam  of  Tolu  1  pz. ;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  dissolve,  add  water  3  pints ;  filter,  and  far- 
ther add  sugar  1^  lbs.  Pectoral.  20.  {Red  Rat- 
afiu.)  Juice  of  black  cherries  3  quarts ;  do. 
Btrawbeiries  and  raspberries,  of  each  1  quart ;  cm- 
namon  1  dr. ;  mace  and  xlovee,  of  each  15  grs. ; 
proof  spirit  2  gallons ;  sugar  6  lbs. ;  macerate. 
21.  {ifry  Rattyia.)  Juice  of  gooseberries  5  pints ; 
do.  of  cherries,  strawbenies,  and  raspberries,  of  each 
1  pint ;  piooltspirit  6  quarts ;  sugar  6  lbs. ;  as  last 
2^  {Cream  Ratafia.)  Noyean,  ri»erry  wine,capil- 
laire,  of  each  ^  pint ;  cream  1  pint ;  beat  together. 
23.  {Ratafia  dee  quaire  fruiU.)  Cherries  30  lbs. ; 
gooseberries  15  lbs. ;  raspberries  8  lbs. ;  Uack  cur- 
rants 7  lbs.  4  express  the  juice,  and  to  each  pint 
add  white  sugar  4  to  6  oz. ;  cumamon  6  gri. ; 
doves  and  mace,  of  each  3  gnk  *«*  The  addi- 
tion of  a  .few  drops  of  essence  of  amberexis,  or  a 
grain  of  ambergris  infused  in  the  spirit,  miparls  a 
delightful  flavor  and  boqoet  which  is  much  ad* 
mired. 

RATS  AND  MICE  may  be  most  easUy  and 
safely  ezterminatud  by  mixing  powdered  nnx  vom- 
ica with  oatmeal,  and  laying  it  in  their  haunts, 
observing  to  use  llie  proper  precaatloms  to  prevaBt 
BccidantB.  White  anenio  is  also  employed  in  a 
Bunilar  manner.  Dr.  Ure  has  recommended  the 
use  of  oatmeal  mixed  with  a  littla  powdered  phos- 
phorus for  this  purpose. 

RECTIFICATION.  Sun.  RronncATio, 
{Lat)  (From  raetue,  right,  »aa  fio,  to  be  made.) 
A  seoond  distillatioii  of  a  fluid  fiw  the  purpose  of 
rendering  it  purer. 

RED  DYES^— 1.  Give  the  fMds  a  mordant  of 
aliun,  rinse,  dry,  and  boil  them  in  a  bath  of  mad- 
dsf;    If  aoetaile  of  iioa  be  osad  fiaskead  of  atom, 
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the  color  will  be  purple,  and  by  combining  the  tw« 
any  intermediate  shade  may  be  produced.^ — 2. 
{Adrianople  or  Turkey  red,)  This  is  given  by 
many  distinct  operations.  The  first  consists  m 
cleansing  or  scouring  the  goods  by  alkaline  baths, 
after  which  they  are  steeped  in  oily  liquore  brought 
to  a  creamy  state  by  a  little  carbonate  of  soda  solu- 
tion. Infusion  of  sheep's  dung  is  often  used  as  an 
intermediate  or  secondary  steep.  The  operation 
of  oiling,  with  much  manual  labor,  and  then  re- 
moving the  superfluous  or  loosely-adhering  oil  with 
an  alkaline  bath,  is  repeated  two  or  three  times, 
taking  care  to  dry  hard  after  each  process.  Then 
follows  the  galling,  aluming,  maddering,  and 
brightening,  for  removing  the  dun-colored  princi- 
ple, by  boiling  at  an  elevated  temperature  with 
alkaline  liquidi  and  soap.  The  whole  is  often  con- 
cluded with  a  roemg  by  salt  of  tin. — 3.  The  yam 
or  cloth  is  put  into  a  very  weak  alkaline  bath  at 
the  boiling  temperature,  then  washed,  dried,  and 
galled ;  or,  when  the  calico  is  to  bo  printed,  for  this 
bath  may  be  substituted  one  of  cow-djing,  subse- 
quent exposure  to  the  air  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
immersion  in  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  In  this 
way  the  stufiT  gets  opened,  takes  and  retains  the 
colw  better.  After  the  galling,  the  goods  are 
dried,  and  alumed  twice ;  then  dried,  rinsed,  and 
passed  through  the  madder  bath.  This  is  com- 
posed of  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  good  madder 
for  every  pound  weight  of  the  goods.  The  bath  is 
slowly  raised  to  the  boiling  point  in  the  course  of 
fifty  or  sixty  minutes,  more  or -less,  according  to 
the  shade  of  color  wished  for.  When  the  boDmg 
has  continued  a  few  minutes,  the  stuff  is  taken 
out,  washed  slightly,  and  dyed  a  second  time  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  as  much  madder.  It  is 
then  washed  and  dried,  or  passed  through  a  hot 
soap  bath,  which  carries  off  the  fawn-colored  par- 
ticles. Other  dyes  likewise  are  added  to  the  mad- 
der bath,  to  obtain  other  shades  of  color ;  for  in- 
stance, a  decoction  of  fustic,  weld,  logwood,  quer- 
citron, or  knoppem,  the  mordants  being  modified 
accordingly.  When  bran  is  added  to  the  madder 
bath,  the  color  becomes  much  lighter,  aud  of  a 
more  agreeable  tmt  *«*  Red  dyes  are  also  given 
by  archil,  carthamus,  cochineal,  Brazil  wood,  &e 

RED  LIQUOR.  The  crude  acetate  of  alumi- 
na, used  by  dyeni.    (See  Alumina  ) 

RED  PIGMENTS.  The  principal  of  these  are 
broton  red,  Indian  do»f  light  <lo.,  (burnt  light 
ochre— makes  a  flesh  color  with  white-lead  and 
oil,)  orange  red,  (sandix — ^made  by  calcinmg 
white-lead,)  tUme  do.,  Venetian  do.,  red  oehre, 
chroma  red,  loermHien,  red  lake,  Ac. 

REGULUS,  (dunin.  of  rex,  a  king.)  A  tern 
applied  by  the  alchemists  to  various  metallic  mat- 
ters obtained  Infusion  ;  as  Regulue  of  antimony, 
artenie,  ^  The  Ibimer  was  often  distinguished 
by  the  simple  term  Regulus.  Martial  ^oului 
or  AirmfOHT  is  solphoret  of  antimony  reduced  by 
fanao.  with  1^  times  its  weight  of  old  nails  or  iron 
filings,  and  some  nitre  and  tartar.  Regulus  Jovn 
is  made  by  melting  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
martial  regulus  of  anthnony  and  tin.  Both  are  cast 
mto  cups.  Wine  kept  in  them  for  a  night  beeomef 
emetic. 

RESINa  Syn.  RnwM,  {Fr.)  Haezb,  (Ger.) 
Rksina,  (Latt  from  fm,  I  fiaw.)  ■  Proximate 
vegetaUa  principles,  the  ultimate  composition  el' 
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which  is  cariwQ,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  They 
are  distinguished  by  their  tolnbility  in  alcohol,  in- 
solubility in  water,  fusing  by  a  moderate  heat,  and 
not  being  volatile  without  decomposition.  Their 
sp.  gr.  varies  from  0*9  to  1*2.  According  to  Liebig, 
Ihey  are  oxidized  essential  oils.  Common  resin, 
and  the  shellac  of  which  sealing-wax  is  made,  are 
familiar  examples  of  these  substances. 

RELISH,  KITCHINER'S.  Prep,  Ground 
black  pepper,  and  salt,  of  each  1  oz. ;  ground  all- 
spice, scraped  horseradish,  and  minced  shalotes,  of 
each  ^  oz. ;  walnut  pickle,  or  mushroom  ketchup, 
1  pmt ;.  infuse  14  days,  and  strain.  Uted  as  a 
sauce,  &C. 

RENNET.  Syn,  Calves'  Maw.  Coagulum. 
The  stomach  of  calves,  washed,  and  preserved 
either  in  brine  or  dry  salt  Used  to  cunile  milk. 
Two  square  inches  from  the  bottom  are  sufficient 
for  a  dieese  of  60  lbs.    (See  Chbbbb.) 

RESINEONE.  An  oily  liquid  obtained  along 
with  reainone  when  resin  and  lime  am  distilled  to- 
gether. (Fremy.) 

RHAUARBERIN.  SytL  Rhkumin.  Rhein. 
Rhabarbbric  Acid.  Rhbumic  Acid.  The  yel- 
low coloring  principle  of  rhubarb.  It  is  obtained 
by  digesting  powdered  rhubarb  in  ether,  distilling 
off  greater  part  of  the  ether,  and  submitting  the 
remainder  to  spontaneous  evaporation.  The  crys- 
tals thus  procured  are  purified  by  repeated  solu- 
tions and  crystallizations  in  alcohdrf.  Orange  yel- 
low.   Gripes,  but  does  not  purge.  (Brandes.) 

RHAMNINE.  Prep.  Express  the  juice  from 
buckthorn  berries  scarcely  ripe,  boil  the  residue 
with  water,  strain,  and  preas  'f  crude  rhamnine  will 
be  obtained  as  the  liquid  cools,  which,  by  solution 
in  boiling  alcohol  and  filtration,  may  be  procured 
hi  crystcds. 

RHAPONTICIN.  A  peculiar,  yellow,  odor- 
less, tasteless,  and  crystallizable  substance,  obtain- 
ed from  the  root  of  English  rhubarbw  It  is  extracted 
by  boiling  absolute  alcohol. 

RHEUMATISM.  Syn.  Rhkumatismus,  {Lat) 
^itarwitosi  {Ch'.f  from  ^nan^,  to  be  afflicted 
with  defiuxions.)  A  painful  aflfection  of  the  joints, 
attended  by  swellmg  and  stiffness,  an  i  also  attack- 
ing the  muscular,  tendinous,  and  filnc^us  textures. 
Acute  Rheumatiem,  or  rheumatic  fever  —  Ar- 
thritis, inflammation  of  the  synovial  membrane, 
or  rheumatic  gout — Sciatica,  or  rheumatism  of  the 
cellular  envelope  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve,  aflbct- 
mg  the  hip— and  LumbagOy  or  rheumatism  of  the 
loins,  are  all  varieties  of  the  same  disease.  The 
treatment  consists  in  the  administration  of  purga- 
tives and  sudorifics,  accompanied  by  a  course  of 
bark,  quinine,  or  other  topics.  •  Calomel  and  t^i- 
um,  and  iodide  of  potassium,  have  also  been  large- 
Iv  and  succesBfuUy  administered  in  this  complamt 
When  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  severe, 
occasional  venesection  should  be  had  recourse  to. 
The  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha  taken  at 
night  will  generally  promote  the  ease  and  sleep  of 
the  patient,  and,  by  its  sudorific  action,  tend  con- 
siderably to  promote  a  cure.  Where  possible,  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  regnlar  temperature  should 
be  sought.  Stimulatmg  embrocations,  bltstens,  fric- 
tions, and  the  hot  or  vapor  bath,  are  frequently 
very  serviceable  in  rheumatism,  especially  in  lum» 
*bago,  and  casual  attacks  arising  from  cdd. 

BHODIZONCC  ACID.   Prvp.  When  dry  car- 


bonic acid  gas  is  passed  over  fused  potaMm,  t 
black  porous  mass  is  obtained,  and  thsi  snbstsnai 
exposed  to  moist  air,  deUquesces  into  a  eolation  ti 
rhodizonaie  of  potassa  of  a  scarlet  cder,  frm 
which  the  excess  of  alkali  may  be  taken  by  afes> 
hd.  By  treatment  with  sulphuric  acid  and  alea- 
hol,  the  rhodizonic  acid  may  be  separated.  Wba 
its  solution  is  heated,  it  is  converted  into 
add.  The  latter  acid  is  obtained  by 
silicic  acid  to  a  solution  of  croconate  of 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolving  out  the  oo- 
conic  acid  with  water.  This  acid,  as  well  as  ill 
salts,  is  yellow,  hence  its  name,  (from  cr^aUt 
safiron.) 

RHODIUM,  (from  M»'>  a  roae,  becaose  oflhi 
color  ofthe  solutrans  of  its  rndta)  A  wfaitisfa  melsl 
discovered  by  Wollaston  in  1803,  aasoctated  with 
palladium,  in  the  ore  of  platinum.  It  is  obtained 
from  the  nitromuriatic  solution  of  platinum  on^ 
previously  saturated  with  soda,  by  precipitating  tfas 
palladium  by  bicyanide  of  merenry,  filtering,  add 
ing  muriatic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  powder- 
ing,  and  digesting  in  alcohol  of  'sp.  gr.  O"^? ;  ths 
undissolved  portion  (double  chloride  of  rkoimm 
and  sodium)  is  then  washed  with  alcohol,  and 
either  exposed  to  a  very  strong  heat,,  or  gealiy 
heated  in  a  stream  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  after 
wards  well  washed  with  water.  Another  meth^ 
is  to  dissolve  in  water  the  portion  left  after  the  ^e- 
tion  of  the  alcohol,  and  to  precipitate  by  a  plats 
of  zinc.  In  this  state  it  is  a  black  powder.  This 
powder  exposed  to  heat  continues  black ;  but  with 
borax  it  acquires  a  white  metallic  lustre,  tbongh  it 
remains  infusible.  Sulphur  or  arsenic,  however, 
renders  it  fusible,  and  may  afterwards  be  expelled 
by  continuing  the  heat  The  button  b  not  malle- 
able. OxiDB  OP  Rhodium  {peroxide)  is  prepared 
by  heating  pulverulent  rhodium  mixed  wHl*  hy- 
drate of  potassa,  and  a  little  nitre,  in  a  silver  cmei- 
ble,  and  well  washing  the  resulting  powder,  finl 
with  water,  then  with  muriatic  acid,  and  agab 
with  water.  A  greenish  gray  powder.  In  tfaii 
state  it  is  insoluble  in  acids.  An  impure  solable 
oxide  is  precipitated  when  carbonate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  is  added  in  excess  to  the  double  chloride  of 
rhodium  and  potassium. — Chlobidb  of  Rhodivm 
{perchloride)  m  obtained  by  adding  to  a  solotioa 
of  the  double  chloride  of  rhodium  and  potasstnm, 
silico-hydrofluoric  acid,  as  long  as  the  double  floo- 
ride  of  potassium  and  silicon  is  generated,  then 
filtering,  evaporating,  and  redissohring  in  water. 
(BeRelius.)  *^*  Pure  rhodium  is  msoluble  in  acids, 
but  dissolves  in  aqua  regia  when  alloyed  with  other 
metala  Its  sp.  gr.  is  about  11.  It  is  empiojed 
for  making  the  points  of  the  "rhodium  peno." 

RINGWORM.  5yn.  Scald-Hbad.  Poaaioa 
A  disease  that  appears  in  circular  patches  of  little 
pustules  that  afterwards  form  scabs,  leaving  a  red 
pimply  surface,  and  destroying  the  bulbs  of  the 
hair  m  its  progress.  It  spreMs  rapidly,  and  ■ 
very  infectious,  often  mailing  through  a  whole 
school  It  chiefly  affects  the  neck,  forehead,  and 
scalp,  of  weakly  children.  The  proper  treatment 
consists  in  shaving  the  part,  and  keeping  it  clean 
with  soap  and  water.  When  the  scabbing-  com- 
mences, dressiuffs  of  tar  ointment,  or  the  (Nntmeot 
of  nitrate  or  nitiie  oxide  of  mefcory  of  the  London 
Ph.,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  pails  of  the  fint,  saA 
either  the  aeoood  or  third,  should  bo  aj 
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Mch  ease,  dilating'  the  mixture  with  lard  to  rait  it 
to  the  state  of  irritabiiity  of  the  part  (See  Acetic 
Acid.) 

ROB.  (Arab.,  dense.)  A  term  formerly  ap- 
plied to  an  inspissated  vegetable  juice. 

ROCELLINE.  Syn,  Rocbluc  Acid.  A  fat- 
ty erystallizable  substance,  obtained  from  rocella 
tmtoria,  or  dyer's  orchil. 

ROLL,  WINE.  Prep.  Soak  a  French  roll,  or 
sponge-biscuit,  in  raisin  or  sherry  wine,  sarround 
it  by  a  custard  or  cieam  thickened  with  eggs,  and 
add  some  spice  and  ornaments. 

ROSACIC  ACID.  The  red  crystalline  sub- 
stance deposited  by  the  urine  of  persons  laboring 
nnder  intermittent  or  nenrous  fevers.  It  is  purified 
by  alcohol. 

ROUGE.  SytL  Rouos  for  the  Toilcttb. 
BouoB  d'Ebpaonb;  Fard,  (Ft.)  Prep.  Wash 
safflowem  (any  quantity)  until  the  water  comes  off 
oolorlesB ;  dry,  powder,  and  digest  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda ;  then  place  some  fine 
cotton  wool  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  throw 
down  the  coloring  matter  by  gradually  adding  lem- 
on juice  or  white  vinegar  till  it  ceases  to  produce 
a  precipitate.  Next  wash  the  cotton  in  cold  water, 
then  dissolve  out  the  color  with  a  fresh  solution  of 
soda,  add  a  quantity  of  finely -powdered  talc,  or 
French  chalk,  pfoportional  to  the  intended  quality 
of  the  rouge ;  mix  well,  and  precipitate  as  before ; 
lastly,  colleet  the  powder,  dry  with  great  care,  and 
triturate  it  with  a  minute  quantity  of  oil  of  olives, 
to  render  it  smooth  and  adhesive.  *«*  Thb  is  the 
only  article  which  will  brighten  a  lady's  complex- 
ion without  injuring  the  skin.  The  relative  fine- 
ness and  proportion  of  talc  employed  determines 
the  qi^ality  of  the  rouge. 

t4.t  Rouge  Indienne  is  the  terra  penica,  or  In- 
dian red,  imported  from  Ormuz ; — Liquid  Rouge, 
the  red  liquid  left  from  the  preparation  of  carmine, 
or  a  solution  of  carmine  in  weak  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash water,  or  of  pure  rouge  in  alcohol  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid ; — Rouge  de  Prune,  burnt  yel- 
low ochre ; — Vert  Rouge  d'Athene$,  or  **  pure 
range,"  is  obtained  from  safflowers  as  above,  but 
without  the  use  of  any  talc  or  French  chalk  ;  in- 
tense copper-bronze  color  when  dry;  red  when 
moistened  or  diluted  ; — Spani&h  Ladi/9  Rouge  is 
cotton  wool  repeatedly  wetted  with  ammoniacal 
•olntion  of  carmine,  and  dried. 

ROUSSEAU'S  DROPS.  Syn.  Gouttbs  dk 
l'Abbb  Rouhbau.  Vinum  Dm  fbrmbntatione 
PARATUM.  Prep.  Honey  j^xij  ;  warm  water  lb.  iv ; 
set  in  a  warm  place  till  it  begins  to  ferment,  then 
add  opium  Jiv ;  dissolved  in  water  f  Jxij ;  ferment 
ibr  1  month,  filter,  evaporate  to  f  x ;  strain,  and 
add  rectified  spirit  Jivss.  Milder  than  common 
laodanum.     Doae.  5  to  30  drops. 

ROYAL  PREVENTIVE.  Syn.  Whttb  Wash. 
A  quack  lotion  formed  of  solution  of  diacetate  of 
lead  and  proof  spirit,  of  each  ^j ;  water  1  pint 
Veed  asainst  infection. 

RUM.  Syn.  SriRrrus  aAooBAU.  An  Ardent 
RMrit  obtained  by  distillation  from  the  fermented 
skimmings  of  the  sugar-boilers,  (strup  ocum,)  the 
irainings  of  the  sugar  pots  and  hogsheads,  (molas- 
ses,) the  washings  of  the  boilers,  and  occasionally 
the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane.  Rum  is  imported 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  best  comes  from 
Jamaiom.   Leeward  Inland  Rum  is  less  esteeoMd. 


Rum  owes  its  flavor  to  a  volatile  oil  and  butyric 
acid.  The  duty  on  West  India  rum  is  9s.  per 
proof  gallon ;  that  on  East  India  15s. ;  the  latter 
amounts  to  a  prohibition.  The  cousumption  of 
mm  has  long  been  declining  in  England ;  its  place 
being  supplied  by  gfn  or  British  brandy.  In  Ja- 
maica it  is  usual  to  put  sliced  pine-apples  into  th« 
puncheons  containing  the  finer  qualities  of  rum, 
which  b  then  termed  pine-apple  rum.  (See  Al- 
cohol.) 

RUPERT'S  DROPS  are  made  by  letting  drops 
of  melted  glass  fall  into  cold  water ;  the  drop  as- 
sumes by  that  means  an  oval  form  with  a  tail  or 
neck  resembling  a  retort  They  possess  this  sin- 
gular property,  that  if  a  small  portion  of  the  tail  is 
broken  off,  the  whole  bursts  into  powder  with  an 
explosion,  and  a  considerable  shock  is  communica- 
ted to  the  hand  that  grasps  it. 

RUSKS.  Prep.  7  eggs  well  beaten  ;  new  milk 
}  pint ;  melted  butter  \  lb. ;  yeast  \  pint ;  sugar  3 
oz.- ;  beat  well  together  with  as  much  flour,  added 
gradually,  as  will  make  a  very  light  paste ;  let  it 
rise  before  the  fire  for  half  an  hour,  then  add  a 
little  more  flour,  form  into  small  loaves  or  cakes  5 
or  6  inches  wide,  and  flatten  them  ;  bake  mode- 
rately, and  when  cold,  cut  them  into  slices  the  size 
of  rusks,  and  put  them  into  the  Oven  to  brown  a 
IKtle.  A  nice  tea-cake  when  hot,  or  with  cara- 
ways to  eat  cold. 

RUTILINE.  A  name  given  by  Braconnot  to 
the  product  of  the  decomposition  of  salicine  by 
sulphuric  acid.  A  brownish  red  solid,  colored 
blood-red  by  acids,  and  violet  by  alkalis. 


SA6ADILLIC  ACID.  Syn.  Cevadic  Acid. 
A  crystalline,  fusible,  volatile,  fatty  acid,  obtained 
from  the  oil  extracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of 
veratrum  sabadilla.  The  sabadillate  of  baryta  is 
prepared  in  the  same  way  as  the  butyrate  of  baryta 
is  from  butter.  When  this  salt  is  heated  with  con- 
centrated phosphoric  acid,  the  sabadillic  acid  sub- 
limes in  white  needles.  It  has  an  odor  resembling 
butyric  acid. 

SABADILLINA.  An  alkaloid  obtained  by 
Couerbe  from  cebadilla  seeds.  According  to  Si- 
mon, it  is  merely  a  compound  of  the  resinates  of 
soda  and  veratria. 

SACCHARIC  ACID.  Syn.  Oxalhtdric 
Acid.  Prep.  Sugar  or  g^m  1  part ;  nitric  acid  2 
parts;  diluted  with  water  10  parts;  dissolve  by 
the  aid  of  heat,  and  continue  the  heat  as  long  as 
reaction  takes  place,  then  neutralize  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  precipitate  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  decom- 
pose the  precipitate,  Suspended  in  water,  by  sul- 
phureted  hydrogen  ;  neutralize  the  filtered  liquid 
with  potash,  concentrate,  and  crystallize ;  redis- 
Bolve  the  resulting  eaecharaie  of  potaenat  decolor 
by  animal  charcoal,  reprecipitate  by  acetate  of 
lead,  and  decompose  the  precipitated  saccharate 
of  lead  by  sutphureted  hydrogen,  as  before.  It 
forms  salts  with  the  bases  called  Saeekarates. 

SACCHAROMETER.  (From  eacckarum,  su- 
gar, and  metrum,  a  measure.)  An  hydrometer 
for  determining  the  sp.  gr.  of  brewer*s  and  distil- 
ler's worts.    (See  Hvdrombtbr  and  Brewing.) 

SACCHULMIC  ACID.  A  light  brown  pow- 
der, obtained  by  Malaguti  and  Boullay,  by  boiling 
sugar  along  witii  dilute  sulphuric  acid     It  Is  solu* 
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ble  in  ammonia  and  the  fixed  alkalii,  forming 
■alts. 

SACCHULMINE.  An  inw>luble  mibstance, 
obtained  like  the  last,  by  boiling  10  parts  of  sugar, 
30  of  water,  and  1  of  sulpharic  acid  for  a  very  long 
time.  It  is  deposited  in  brilliant,  brown  scales, 
along  with  some  sacchulmic  acid.  The  latter  is 
removed  by  the  action  of  anmionia  water. 

SACHET.  Syn.  Sacculus.  Sachets  are  little 
bags,  containmg  dry  substances,  used  as  local  ap- 
plications. 

SACHET,  ANTI-PHTHISIC.  Syiu  Saccu- 
Lua  ANTi-PffTHiBicus.  Prep.  Dissolve  Jj  of  aloes 
in  f  ^xij  strong  decoction  of  fresh  rue.  Fold  a  large 
piece  of  soft  muslin  in  8  folds,  large  enough  to 
cover  the  chest  and  part  of  the  stomach.  Steep  it 
in  the  decoction  and  dry  it  in  the  shade.  Wear  it 
on  the  chest  constantly.  %*  A  celebrated  dog 
mestic  remedy  for  consumption. 

SACK.  (From  tee,  dry.)  A  wine  used  by  our 
ancestors,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Rhenish 
or  canary  ;  but,  with  more  probability,  by  others 
to  have  been  dry  mountain  or  "  vin  d'Espagne ; 
vin  sec  f  (Howell,  Fr.  and  Eng.  Diet,  1650.)  Fal- 
stafT  calls  it  "  therris  sack"  (sherry  sack,)  from 
Xerea,  a  sea  town  of  Cordube,  where  that  kuidof 
sack  (wine)  is  made.  (Blount) 

SAFFRON.  The  prepared  stigmata  of  the 
crocus  sativus.  There  are  two  kinds  of  saffron 
found  in  commerce^ — 1.  Hat  SArraoir  (ersdvt  in 
fano)  consists  of  the  stigmas  with  parts  of  the 
style  carefully  dried.  Of  this  sort  the  Spanish  is 
the  best — 2,  Cake  Saffron,  (crocus  tn  placenta,) 
This  is  properly  merely  the  former  compressed  into 
cakes ;  but  the  cake  saffiron  of  commerce  is  now 
mostly,  if  not  entirely,  composed  of  safflower  made 
into  a  paste  with  gum- water,  and  rolled  out  on 
paper  into  oval  cakes  10  to  12  inches  long,  9  or  10 
broad,  and  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dried. 
*<  I  can  detect  neither  saf&on  nor  marigold  in 
them."  (Dr.  Fereira.)  Pwr.  Saffron  is  largely 
adulterated ;  abroad  it  is  frequently  mixed  with 
safflower,  and  im  England  with  **  prepared  ifMrt- 
golds"  or  French  (mock)  saffron.  These  frauds 
may  be  detected  by  the  inferiority  of  the  color,  and 
by  soaking  the  leaves  ui  wster,  when  the  stigmas 
of  the  crocus  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  florets  of  safflower  and  the  petals  of  marigolds. 
Winckler  and  Gruner  propose  to  detect  these  sub- 
stances by  means  of  a  solution  of  silver  or  of  per* 
chloride  of  iron.  The  inAision  of  true  saffron  is  not 
altered  by  these  reagents,  but  the  extract  of  either 
of  the  above-mentioned  adulterants  is  rendered 
opaque,  and  at  length  precipitated.  (Jahrbuck 
fur  PrakU  Pharm,)  The  writer  of  this  article 
knows  one  whdesale  drug  house  alone,  who  a 
short  time  since  had  a  st<wk  of  several  hundred- 
weight of  prepared  marigolds,  which  they  not  only 
employed  to  mix  with  genuine  saffion,  bat  sold  ex- 
tensively to  the  country  dealers.  Old  and  dry  saf- 
fron is  **fre§hened  up"  by  nibbing  it  between  the 
hand,  slightly  oiled. 

SAGAFENUM.  Thk  substanoo  is  described 
in  the  London  Phaimacopona  as  a  gvm  resin,  the 
production  of  an  uncertam  q>ecieo  of  ferula.  The 
mass  of  the  sa|^pennm  sold  to  the  retail  ftiader  is, 
however,  factiuous,  and  formed  by  mixing  together 
nsafoetida,  galbanum,  and  other  drags  in  variable 
pn^rtiona.    This  is  generally  done  by  the  «oii- 


scientioos  dni^iilsy  by  snUientng  a  mixtore  of  3 
parts  of  asafcBtida  and  15  parts  of  gaJbannna,  in  a 
water  or  steam  bath,  and  then  stirring  in  aboMt 
one-seventeenth  of  their  weight  of  oiJ  of  tnipea- 
tine,  to  which  a  little  oil  of  juniper  has  been  added 
This  mixture  is  called  "  gummi  sagapeni  OrT.," 
on  inferior  sort  being  nuide  by  adding  sundry  por- 
tions of  yellow  resin  and  paste  of  gum 
to  the  above.    (Cooley»  Chem.,  ▼.  369.) 

SAGO.    A  species  of  fecula  or  ataicb, 
from  the  pith  of  the  aago  palm-tree.     (Soe  Jmm^ 

UBS.) 

SALADS.  These  articles  being  eatan  raw,  ars 
mostly  of  difficult  digestion,  especially  those  of  the 
more  cooling  kind.  They  arey  however,  antiseptae» 
and  tend  to  correct "  the  grossness"  of  aninml  fised 
They  are  made  of  various  vegetables  (either  angly 
or  mixed)  seasoned  with  oil,  vinegar,  mustard,  and 
other  condiments.    Salads  are  useful  in  scarry. 

SAL  ALEMBROTH.  Syn.  HviNtABCTio. 
CHU>aiDB  OF  Ammonia.  SALSAnximiK.  Prep,  Sal 
ammoniac  and  corrosive  sublimate,  eqaal  parts; 
dissolve  in  water,  evaporate,  and  crystallixe. 

SALEP.   Syn,  Salop.    The  prepared  mi  of 
the  orchis  mascula.    H  chiefly  consists  of  ~ 
and  fecula.    Mixed  ^.th  boiling  water,  it 
nutritious  jelly. 

SALICINE.  A  while,  eryatalline 
discovered  by  Le  Ronx  and  Buchner,  and  oblainsd 
from  several  species  of  salix  and  popolis.  It  ■ 
found  in  the  bark  and  leaves  of  all  bitter  wiUsva 
Prep  (Merck.)  Elxhaust  willow  baik  by  repeated 
coctiou  with  water,  concentrate  the  mixed  liquon^ 
and  while  boiling,  add  litharge  till  the  liquid  ■ 
nearly  decolored;  remove  the  dissolved  oxide  sf 
lead,  firet  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  afterwaidi  by 
sulpburet  of  barium  ;  filter,  and  evaporate.  The 
salioine  that  crystallizes  most  be  porified  by  re- 
peated solutions  and  crystallisations.  From  wiDov 
bark  which  is  fresh  and  rich  in  salicine,  it  may  bs 
obtained  by  the  cautious  evaporation  of  the  cold 
aqueous  infusion. 

Remarks,  Salicine  forms  white,  silky  needles 
and  plates,  is  bitter,  inodorous,  neutral,  fneible  at 
2d0<^  F.,  and  soluble  in  water  and  ether.  Hydis- 
chloric  and  dilute  snlphnrie  acid  eonvett  it  into  a 
tasteless  powder  called  iSaltretme,  which  is  isaefai- 
ble  in  water,  but  dissolves  ui  alkalis  and  aleohel 
With  chlorine  it  forms  Cklorosaiicms,  It  has 
given  in  dyspepsia,  intermittents,  and  other 
eases  in  which  quinine  is  commonly  administeied 
Dost,  lOtoSOgis. 

SAUCULIC  ACID.  A  volatile,  crystdSia. 
Ue  acid  discovered  by  Firia,  and  obtained  by  heat- 
ing saliculous  acid  with  caustic  potash  till  the  mix- 
tnre  turns  white  and  gas  is  disengaged,  and  treat- 
ing the  residue  with  a  mineral  acid,  to  separate  the 
potarii. 

SALICULOUS  ACID.  8yn,  Hmairan  or 
SAUCOI.S.  HYORuaBT  OF  Smon^B.  Saucouo 
Acid  7  A  neariy  colorieas,  oily,  inflammable  C- 
qnid,  diseovered  by  Pagensteeber  in  the  volatili 
oil  of  spinsa  nhnaria,  (stesdois-sioesf,)  and  by 
Piria,  as  a  product  of  the  decomposition  «f  salieiBa 
It  is  either  obtained  by  distilling  the  ofl  of  spiiln 
akng  with  fiqnor  of  potessa,  as  long  as  oil  coma 
over,  deoomposing  the  residunm  of  salicnlite  ef  pe- 
taasa  with  dilute  sulphuiie  acid,  and  again  di^ 
htgy  whan  aaKwdeos  mdA  eomas  «f«r  alsng  irilb 
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rater ;  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  I  part  each  of 
idicine  and  bichromate  of  potash,  2)  parts  of  oil 
f  vitriol,  and  20  parts  of  water.  The  salicine  is 
issoived  ia  part  of  the  water,  the  acid  diluted 
rith  tiie  remainder,  and  the  whole  mixed  in  a 
Btort,  but  not  distilled  till  the  effervescence  ceases. 
*rod.  25(.  (Ettlinff.)  *«*  Saliculous  acid  is  so- 
ible  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
rater.  It  combmes  with  the  bases  to  form  salts 
ailed  aaliculiiea.  It  also  forms  several  inter- 
sting  componnds  with  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine, 
ie* 

SALOOP.  Sassafras  (chips)  tea  flavored  with 
lilk  and  sugar.  A  wholesome  and  useful  drink 
1  outaneous  and  rheumatic  ailections. 

SALT.  Svn,  Skl,  (Fr.)  Salz,  {Oer.)  Sal, 
Lot.,  from  ^;,  sea-salL)  In  Chemistry,  a  com- 
oand  of  an  acid  with  an  alkali  or  a  salifiable  base, 
r  of  bromine,  chlorine,  fluorine,  or  iodine,  with  a 
oetal.  The  names  of  the  salts  are  derived  from 
he  acids  which  they  contain  ;  as  sulphate  of  wdot 
1  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  and  soda;  sul- 
\kite  of  lime,  a  compound  of  lime  and  sulphu- 
008  acid.  When  the  name  of  a  salt  terminates  in 
Ut  it  implies  that  the  acid  that  it  contains  is  at 
he  maximum  of  oxidizement,  (or  ends  with  tr,) 
jmI  when  the  name  terminates  in  ite,  that  the  acid 
ontains  less  oxygen,  (or  ends  with  oue.) — Neutral 
'alts  are  such  as  contain  1  eq.  each  of  acid  and 
Nue ;  basie,  or  subsalts,  such  as  contain  2  or  more 
itoms  of  base  to  one  of  acid ;  aeid,  or  supersaltSy 
tich  as  contain  more  than  1  eq.  of  acid  ;  hydrous 
ir  hydrated  salts  are  such  as  contain  water  of 
TTstailization,  or  combii^ed  water;  anhydrous 
rs/fs,  those  that  are  destitute  of  water.  Deliqucs- 
'tnt  salts  are  those  that  attract  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere ;  efflorescent  salts,  such  as  part  with 
heir  combined  water,  and  become  opaque  and 
mlveralent  under  like  circumstances.  The  salts 
brmed  by  the  direct  union  of  the  archeal  ele- 
nents,  chlorine,  iodine,  &c.,  as  sea-salt,  are 
eraied  haloid  salts,  and  their  names  are  formed 
ly  adding  ide  or  uret  to  the  first  portion  of  the 
lames  of  their  electro-negative  elements ;  as  chlo- 
ide  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  a  compound  of 
'.hlor-me  and  sodium ;  iodide,  or  ioduret  of  iron, 
I  compound  of  tW-ine  and  iron.    See  Oxide. 

SALT  OF  WORMWOOD.  Syn.  Sal  Ab- 
mfTBfi.    Carbonate  of  potash. 

SALT,  RED.  Common  salt  wetted  with  an 
nfosion  of  beet-root,  or  cochineal,  or  tincture  of 
td  Banders  wood,  then  dried  and  rubbed  through 
I  sieve.  Used  to  impart  a  color  to  gravies,  £c. 
[nfittion  of  safiTron  also  gives  a  beautiful  color  for 
his  purpose.  *«*  It  has  been  proposed  to  color 
Bpsom  salts  in  this  way  to  distuiguisb  them  from 
aalic  acid. 

SALT,  SORE  THROAT.  Syn.  Sal  Pru- 
fSLLA.  Lapis  do.  Crystal  Mineral.  Prep. 
Melt  nitre,  and  when  it  flows  smooth,  pour  it  into 
noulds,  either  balls  or  cakes.     Prod.  50g. 

SALTS,  SMELLING.  Syn.  Sal  volatile 
iLKosTfl.  Prep.  I. — Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
I  lb, :  oil  of  lavender  3  oz. ;  jpind  together,  and 
nibliin^  with  a  gentle  heat. — 2.  To  the  last  add, 
lefore  distillation,  oil  of  verbena  ^  oz.  Very  fine. — 
).  Subcarbonate  of  potash  and  sal  ammoniac,  of 
jach  Jviij ;  powder,  add  leaves  of  Syrian  herb 
lustich  {marum  Syriacum)  Jss  ;  alcohol  1^  pints, 


holdmg  in  solution  oil  of  cloves  3ss,  oil  of  nutmeg 
3ij,  ou  of  cinnamon  3j,  oils  of  sweet  maijoram, 
lemon,  and  orange,  of  each  3j ;  water  1  quart ;  dis- 
til with  a  very  gentle  heat,  and  stop  the  process  as 
soon  as  the  liquid  that  rises  begins  to  dissolve  the 
salt.  Very  fragrant. — 4.  {Extemporaneous.) — a. 
Sal  ammoniac  1  dr. ;  pure  potassa  3  dr. ;  grind 
together,  and  add  essence  of  lemon  15  drops. — 6. 
Sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  bruised,  q.  s. ;  essen 
tial  oil  a  few  drops  to  perfume. 

SALTING  AND  PICKLING.  (In  domes 
TIC  Economy.)  This  is  best  performed  by  weU 
nibbing  the  meat  with  a  mixture  of  salt  2  lbs. ; 
saltpetre  2  oz. ;  and  moist  sugar  1 J  oz.,  till  every 
crevice  is  thoroughly  penetrated,  after  which  it 
should  be  set  aside  till  the  next  day,  when  it 
should  be  covered  with  fresh  salt  in  such  parts  as 
require  It  It  may  then  be  advantageously  placed 
in  any  proper  vessel,  and  subjected  to  pressure,  ad- 
ding a  little  fresh  salt  as  necessary,  and  turning  it 
daily  till  sufiiciently  cured.  When  the  brine  as  it 
forms  is  allowed  to  drain  from  the  meat,  the  pro- 
cess is  called  dry  salting  ;  but  when,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  it,  the  article  is 
said  to  be  wet  salted.  On  the  small  scale,  the  lat- 
ter is  most  conveniently  performed  by  rubbing  the 
meat  with  salt,  &c.,  as  above,  and  after  it  has  lam 
a  few  hours,  putting  it  into  a  pickle  formed  by  dis- 
solving 4  lbs.  of  salt,  ^  or  1  lb.  of  sugar,  and  2  oz.  of 
saltpetre  in  2  gallons  of  water.  This  pickling  liquor 
gets  weaker  by  use,  and  should  therefore  be  occa- 
sionally boiled  down  a  little  and  skimmed,  at  the 
same  time  adding  some  more  of  the  dry  ingredients. 
*«*  The  sooner  meat  is  salted  after  being  killed 
the  better,  as  it  then  possesses  considerable  absorb- 
ent power,  which  it  gradually  loses  by  age.  On 
this  property  is  based  the  process  of  M.  Gannal  for 
the  preservation  of  animals  intended  for  food  in  a 
fresh  state.  This  operation  consists  in  injecting  a 
solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum,  at  lO*'  Baume, 
into  the  carotid,  by  means  of  a  syphon,  as  soon  as 
the  blood  ceases  to  flow  from  the  slaughtered  ani- 
mal ;  both  extremities  of  the  jugular  vein  being 
previously  tied.  9  to  12  quarts  of  the  solution  are 
sufficient  for  an  ox.  When  the  animal  has  been 
well  bled,  and  the  injection  skilfully  performed,  it 
is  scarcely  perocptibie  that  the  animal  has  under- 
gone any  preparation.  The  injected  animal  is  cut 
up  in  the  usual  way ;  and  when  intended  to  be 
eaten  within  2  or  3  weeks,  merely  requires  to  be 
hung  up  in  a  dry  situation  free  from  flies  ;  but  if  it 
is  to  be  kept  for  a  longer  period,  it  is  directed  to 
be  washed  with  a  mixed  solution  of  common  salt 
and  chloride  of  aluminum  at  10^  B.,  and  then 
simply  dried  and  packed  in  cleain  air-tight  barrels, 
and  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  If  the  air  cannot 
be  perfectly  excluded,  it  should  be  packed  in  dry 
salt,  not  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  it,  but  to 
prevent  the  vegetation  of  bissus ;  as  without  this 
precaution,  the  meat  becomes  musty,  from  ex- 
posure and  the  action  of  moisture.  Meat  preserved 
by  this  process  may  be  kept  for  several  years,  and 
merely  requires  soaking  for  24  hours  iu  water,  for 
the  purpose  of  swelling  its  pores,  to  give  it  the  ap- 
pearance and  taste  of  fresh  meat,  fit  either  for 
roasting  or  boiling. 

SALVE.  A  name  indiscriminately  applied  by 
the  vulgar  to  any  consistent,  greasy  preparation 
(See  Csrates,  OiNTMiirr,  &c.) 
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SALVE,  LIP.  Syn.  Ckratum  labialk.  Prep. 
— 1.  (White.)  Spermaceti  ointment  or  cerate  3 
oz. ;  finely -powdered  white  sugar  1  oz. ;  ecent  q. 
B. ;  mix. — 2.  (Red.)  Spermaceti  ointment  ^  lb. ; 
alkauet  root  1  oz. ;  melt  together  till  sufficiently 
colored,  strain,  and  when  considerably  coded,  add 
20  drops  of  oil  of  lavender,  or  3  drops  of  oil  of  rho> 
diuDi,  or  otto  of  roses,  or  1^  dr.  of  balsam  of  Peru. 

SANDAL  WOOD.  Syn.  Red  Sandkrs  Wood. 
Santal,  (Fr.)  Sandelholz,  (Ger.)  Lignum  ban- 
tali  BUBRi ;  Lignum  bantaunum  rubrum,  (Lat.) 
The  wood  of  pterocarpus  santalinus.  Wool  may 
be  dyed  a  carmine  red  by  dipping  it  alternately 
into  an  infusion  of  this  wood,  and  an  acidulous 
bath.  (Trommsdorff)  Prepared  with  a  mordant 
of  alum  and  tartar,  and  then  dyed  in  a  bath  of 
sandal  wood  and  sumach,  it  takes  a  reddish  yel- 
low. (Bancroft.)  The  coloring  principle  of  red 
sandeis  wood  is  called  §antaline,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained as  a  reddish  resinous  mass  by  evaporating 
its  alcoholic  infusk>n,  or  by  digesting  the  rasped 
wood  in  ammonia  water,  and  precipitating  by  an 
acid.  Its  spirituous  solution  gives  a  rich  purple 
precipitate  with  protochjoride  of  tin,  and  a  violet 
one  with  acetate  of  lead. 

SANDIVER.  Syn,  Sbl  de  Verre.  Glass 
Gall.  Fel  Vitrl  The  saline  scum  that  swims 
on  glass  when  first  made.  It  is  occasionally  used 
in  tooth  powders. 

SANGUINARIN.  Obtained  from  the  root 
of  sanguinaria  Canadensis  by  digesting  it  in  anhy- 
drous alcohol,  precipitating  by  water  of  ammonia, 
washing  the  red  precipitate  in  water,  boiling  with 
water  and  animal  charcoal,  filtering,  and  digesting 
the  solid  portion  in  alcohol ;  this  solution  by  dis- 
tillation yields  a  pearl- gray  or  yellowish  sube^nce 
which  is  sanguinarin.  It  excites  sneezing,  and  is 
turned  red  by  acids. 

SANTONINE.  Prep,  Worm  seed  {semen 
cyn<B)  4  parts ;  slaked  hme  2  parts ;  alcohol  of 
90},  20  parts  ;  digest,  evaporate  the  clear  liquid, 
dissolve  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  filter,  again  evapo- 
rate, dissolve  in  10  parts  of  alcohol  at  80},  and 
boil  with  some  animal  charcoal.  The  filtered 
liquid  depositee  colorless  crystals  of  santonins  as 
it  cools.  Tasteless,  modorous,  fusible,  volatizable, 
soluble  in  ether  and  alcohol,  and  slightly  so  in 
water.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  "  a  taeteleM 
worm  medicine"  and  is  especially  adapted  to  re- 
move lumbricales,  (large  round  worms.)  Dose. 
10  to  30  grs.  repeated  night  and  morning,  followed 
by  a  brisk  purge. — Lozenges  of  Santonine.  San- 
tonine  3j }  sugar  ^v ;  tragacanth  3ss ;  all  in 
powder ;  make  a  mass  with  water  and  divide 
into  144  lozenges.  Dose  for  a  child  5  to  10 
daily. 

SAPONINS.  A  white  non-orystallizable  sub- 
stance obtained  by  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the 
root  of  saponaria  officinalis,  {soap  toort.)  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  froths  strongly 
on  agitation.  The  smallest  quantity  of  the  powder 
causes  violent  meezing.  By  the  action  of  acids 
and  alkalis  it  is  converted  into  a  white  powder 
termed  saponie  acid,  which  is  soluble  in  alcohol. 

SARSAPARILLA.  Syn.  Radix  Sarz^e, 
(Lat.)  The  Jamaica,  red  Jamaica,  or  red- 
bearded  sarsaparilla,  is  the  variety  which  should 
alone  be  used  in  medicine.  This  kind  yields  33 
to  40J  of  itB  weight  of  extract,  (Hennell,  Battlcy, 


Pope,)  and  oontKbis  less  starchy  matter  than  tb 
other  varieties.  It  is  dialinguubed  by  the  fytj 
orange-reddish  color  of'its  bark,  and  by  iti  coid 
decoction  bemg  darkened,  but  not  lendend  him 
by  a  solution  of  iodine.  Its  powder  has  abo  a 
pale  reddish  brown  color.  The  other  vaiietia  of 
sarsaparilla,  viz. — ^the  Lisbon,  Lima,  Vera  Cmf, 
^nd  Honduras,  are  frequently  substituted  for  lbs 
Jamaica  by  the  fraudulent  druggist  in  the  prepaia- 
lion  of  the  decoction  and  extracts  of  tba  dn^; 
but  the  products  are  vastly  inferior  in  giMiiti^ 
color,  taste,  and  medicinal  virtue.  Deooctioaif 
sarsaparilla,  when  made  with  the  Hondam  net, 
is  very  liable  to  ferment  oven  by*  a  few  hooii'  ex- 
posure in  hot  weather.  I  once  saw  a  pan  \xkSn^ 
3  hogsheads  of  the  strong  decoction,  that  had 
been  leA  exposed  all  night,  in  as  active  a  suie  cf 
fermentation  as  a  gyle  of  beer  ;  it  bene  a  IhUij 
head,  and  evolved  a  most  disagreeable  odor, 
that  was  not  wholly  removed  by  several  boBB^ 
boiling. 

SARSAPARILLINE.  Syn.  Smiucii. 
Salseparin.  Paralune.  PAuauic  Paialobo 
Acid.  A  white,  crystallizable,  odorleBs,  and  si^riy 
tasteless  substance,  discovered  by  Palotta  and 
Folchi,  in  sarsaparilla.  It  is  best  obtaiiwi  by 
treating  the  bariL  of  Jamauca  sarsaparilla  wiUi  hal 
alcohol,  decoloring  the  solution  by  animal  ehar> 
coal,  and  repeatedly  dissolvij^g  and  cxyitalliaBf 
the  impure  smilaciu  that  deposites  as  the  fiqoa 
cools.  It  may  also  be  extracted  by  boiling  watcL 
Water  holding  a  very  small  quantity  of  this  nh- 
stance  in  solution,  froths  considerably  on  agitation 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  infusioa  sf  Jv 
maica  sarsaparilla,  and  this  property  hat  oooie- 
quently  been  proposed  as  a  test  of  the  qoality  of 
sarsaparilla  root  Dose.  2  to  10  gxs:  in  Uw  anal 
cases  in  which  the  root  is  given. 

SAUCES.  Prep^—l.  {Anchovy.)  3  or  4  an- 
chovies,  chopped ;  butter  3  or  4  oz. ;  water  3  ol  ; 
vinegar  2  tablespoonfuls ;  flour  1  da ;  stir  ovw 
the  fire  till  it  thickens,  then  rub  it  through  a 
coarse  hair-sieve. — 2.  (Chetney.  QiuAi  do.)  Shaxf 
apples,  pared  and  cored,  tomatoes,  salt,  farom 
sugar,  and  raisins,  of  each  8  oz.  ;  red  chillies,  aad 
powdered  ginger,  of  each  4  oz. ;  gariic  and  iha- 
lotes,  of  each  2  oz. ;  pound  well,  add  vinegar  3 
quarts,  and  lemon  juice  1  da ;  digest  with  fre- 
quent agitation  for  a  month,  pour  off  nearly  aU 
the  liquor,  and  bottle.  Used  for  fi^  or  meat, 
either  hot  or  cold,  or  to  flavor  stews,  &G.  The 
residue  is  the  Chetney,  and  must  be  put  into  poto 
or  jars.  It  is  used  like  mustard. — 3.  {Fish.)  & 
Port  wine  1  gallon ;  mountain  1  quart ;  wabiat 
ketchup  3  quarts ;  anchovies  and  liquor  2  Iba ;  8 
lemons  ;  36  shalotes ;  scraped  horseradish  1^  tb^', 
flour  of  mustard  8  oz. ;  mace  1  oz. ;  Cayeoie 
q.  s. ;  boU  up  gently,  strahi,  and  bottle^— 4.  24 
anchovies  ;  10  shalotes ;  scraped  hoiseradisfa  3 
spoonfuls ;  mace  and  cIovm,  of  each  :|  oz. ;  S 
sliced  lemons ;  anchovy  liquor  8  oz. ;  water  1 
pint ;  Hock  or  Rhenish  wine  1  bottle ;  walint 
ketchup  ^  pint ',  boil  to  2}  lbs.,  strain,  and  bottle.— 4. 
{Quin*s.)  a.  Walnut  pickle,  and  port  wine,  e( 
each  1  pint ;  mushroom  ketchup  1  quart ;  aa- 
chovies  and  shalotes,  chopped,  of  each  2  doMBj 
soy  ^  pint ;  Cayenne  i  oz. ;  simmer  for  10  minutea 
strain,  and  bottle. — b.  Walnut  pickle,  mnshnNtt 
ketchup,  and  soy,  of  each  1  pint ;  chopped  doiv 
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of  garlic  and  anGihairiea,of  each  Idoieii ;  Cayenne 
uo  braised  cloves,  of  each  1  dr.  As  last — 5. 
{Sauce  Superlative.)  Port  wine  and  mushroom 
ketchup,  of  each  1  quart ;  walnut  pickle  1  pint ; 
ponnd^  aachoviee  ^  lb. ;  lemon  peel,  minced 
■halotes,  and  scraped  hoTseradish,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
attspioe  and  black  pepper,  bruised,  of  each  1  oz. ; 
Cayenne  pepper  and  bruised  celery  seed,  of  each  ) 
ox.,  (or  currie  powder  f  oz. ;)  digest  14  days,  strain, 
and  bottle. — 6.  {Tomato.)  cruised  tomatoes  1 
gallon ;  salt  i  lb. ;  in  3  days  press  out  the  juice, 
to  each  quart  add  shalotes  2  oz. ;  black  pepper  1 
dr. ;  boil  for  30  minutes,  strain,  add  mace,  all> 
spice,  ginger,  and  nutmegs,  of  each  \  oz. ;  corian- 
der seed  and  cochineal,  of  each  1  dr. ;  simmer 
gently  for  15  minutes,  strain,  cool,  and  bottle. — 7. 
{Sauce  AriMtocraiique.)  Green  walnut  juice, 
anebovies,  equal  parts  ;  cloves,  mace,  and  pimento, 
bruised,  of  each  1  dr.  to  every  pound  of  juice  ; 
boil  and  strain,  then  to  every  pint  add  1  pint  of 
vmegar,  ^  pint  of  port  wine,  j  pint  of  soy,  and  a 
few  shalotee.  Let  the  whole  stahd  for  a  few  days, 
and  decant  the  clear  liquor^ — 8.  {Sattee  au  Rot.) 
Brown  vinegar  (good)  3  quarts ;  soy  and  walnut 
ketchup,  of  each  ^  pint ;  cloves  and  shalotes,  of 
each  i  doz. ;  Cayenne  pepper  1  oz. ;  mix,  and  let 
them  stand  for  14  days. — 9.  {Sauce  Piquante.) 
Soy  1  part ;  port  wine  and  Cayenne,  of  each  2 
parts ;  brown  vinegar  16  parts ;'  mix,  and  let  them 
stand  for  .3  or  4  days  before  bottling. 

SAUR  KRAUT.  Prep.  Clean  white  cabbages, 
eat  them  into  small  pieces,  and  stratify  them  in  a 
cask  along  with  salt  and  a  few  juniper  berries 
and  caraway  seeds,  observing  to  pack  them  down 
as  hard  as  possible  with  a  wooden  rammer,  and  to 
cover  them  with  a  lid  pressed  down  with  a  heavy 
weight.  The  cask  shbuld  be  placed  in  a  cold 
■tuation  as  soon  as  a  sour  smell  is  perceived. 
Much  used  by  the  northern  nations  of  Europe. 

SAUSAGES.  Fat  and  lean  of  pork  or  beef 
ebopped  small,  flavored  with  spice,  and  put  into 
ikios,  or  pressed  mto  pots.  Crumb  of  bread  is  also 
freqiBntly  added. 

SA\  ELOYS.  Prep.  Young  pork,  free  from 
bone  and  skin,  3  lbs. ;  salt  it  with  1  oz.  of  salt- 
petre, and  i  lb.  of  common  salt  for  2  days ;  chop 
it  fine  ;  put  in  3  teaspoonfuls  of  pepper ;  1  doz. 
sage  leaves  chopped  fine,  and  1  lb.  of  grated 
bread ;  mix  it  well,  fill  the  skins,  and  bake  them 
half  an  hour  in  a  slack  oven.  They  are  good 
either  hot  or  cold. 

SAVONETTES,  (Fr.,  Wash^balle.)  Prep.  1. 
{Communes.) — a.  Soap  5  lbs. ;  starch  2  lbs. ; 
eaience  of  orange  or  citron  1  oz. ;  eau  pour  la 
barbe  1  gallon  ;  boat  together,  and  form  into 
balls. — b.  Soap  shlavings  5  lbs. ;  eau  de  citron  1 
quart ;  digest,  force  it  through  a  coarse  cloth,  add 
starch  2  lbs.,  and  essence  of  orange  or  citron  1 
oz. ;  mix  well.  As  last. — 2.  {Sana  balls.)  Soap 
and  Bili<*ious  sand,  of  each  1  lb. ;  perfume  (any) 
q>  B. — 3.  Soap  shavings  1  lb. ;  orange  flower  or 
rose  water  ^  pint ;  mix,  and  when  sufficiently 
soft,  add  BCf  nt  q.  s.,  and  form  into  balls. 

SCAMMONY.  The  mass  of  the  scammony 
of  the  shops  is  adulterated.  The  following  re- 
ceipts are  current  for  factitious  Smyrna  scam- 
mony:— 1.  Aleppo  scammony  1  lb. ;  jalap  7  lbs. ; 
■enna  and  charcoal,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  manna  6  lbs. ; 
proboge  4  lbs. ;  ginger  \  lb. ;  sirup  of  buckthorn. 


q.  &— 2.  Jalap  2  lbs. ;  senna,  Aleppo  scammony^ 
and  gamboge,  of  each  8  oz. ;  charcoal  and  ginger, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  as  last^ — 3.  Aleppo  scammony  1 
lb. ;  extract  of  jalap  5  lbs. ;  gum  guaiacum  and 
sago,  of  each  10  lbs. ;  ivory-black  4  lbs. ;  mix. 
These  imitations  may  be  detected  by  the  want  of 
the  resinoutf  fracture  of  true  scammony,  and  by 
their  inferior  solubility.  Sulphuric  ether  separates 
from  pure  scammony  fully  7B{  of  resinous  matter 
dried  at  280^  F. ;  and  its  cold  decoction  is  neither 
rendered  blue  by  iodine,  nor  its  tincture  turned 
green  by  nitric  acid. 

SCARLET  DYE.  Proc  {For  1  lb.  of  cloth.) 
Cream  of  tartar  1|  oz.;  iiraler  q<  s. ;  boil  in  a 
block-tin  vessel,  and  when  dissolved,  add  solution 
of  tin  (made  by  dissolving  2  oz.  of  grain  tin  in  a 
mbcture  of  1  lb.  each  of  nitric  acid  and  water, 
and  1^  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac)  1}  oz. ;  boil  for  3 
minutes,  then  introduce  the  cloth  and  boil  it  for 
2  hours ;  drain  and  cool.  Next,  take  cream  of 
tartar  \  oz. ;  water  q.  s. ;  boil,  and  add  powdered 
cochineal  1  oz. ;  boil  for  5  minutes,  then  gradually 
add  solution  of  tin  1  oz.,  stirring  well  all  the  tune ; 
lastly,  put  in  the  goods  and  dye  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. (Poerner.) 

SCENTS,  POMATUM.  Prep.— I.  {Cow- 
slip.) Essence  of  bergamotte  1  lb.;  essence  of 
lemon  )  lb. ;  oil  of  cloves  ^  lb. ;  mix  -2.  {Jon- 
quille.)  Essences  of  ber|;amotte  and  lemon,  of 
each,  8  oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  2  oz. ;  oils  of  sassafras 
and  orange,  of  each,  1  oz. ;  mix. — 3.  {MiUefl^ur.) 
BSssence  of  ambergris  4  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  3 
oz. ;  oil  of  cloves  and  English  oil  of  lavender,  of 
each,  2  oz. ;  essence  of  bergamotte  1  oz. ;  mix. 

SCHWARTZ'  DROPS.  Prep.  Barbadoes  tar 
f  Jj ;  tincture  of  asafoetida  f  Jiss  ;  mix.  Dose,  40 
drops  3  times  a  day  for  tapeworm. 

SCHEELE'S  GREEN.  Syn.  Arsenitb  <ir 
Copper.  Prep.  Powdered  arsenious  acid  11  oz.; 
carbonate  of  potash  2  lbs.;  boiling  water  1  gal- 
lon; dissolve,  filter,  and  add  the  solution,  grad- 
ually, to  a  filtered  solution  of  2  lbs.  of  crystallized 
sulphate  of  copper  in  3  gallons  of  water,  as  long 
as  it  produces  a  grass-green  precipitate ;  weU 
wash  with  warm  water  and  dry.  Prod.  1^  Ibw 
A  very  fine  color.     Used  as  a  paint. 

SClLLITIN.  Syn.  Scillitina.  Scillitite. 
A  whitish,  resinous,  transparent,  bitter,  deliques- 
cent substance,  obtained  from  squilU.  It  is  soluble 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  acetic  acid,  and  is  purgative 
and  poisonous. 

SCUDAMORE'S  GOUT  LOTION.  Prep. 
Camphor  mi!xture  f fix ;  alcohol  f ^iij  ;  mix.  Ap- 
plied on  rags  or  poultices,  adding,  for  the  formeri 
enough  hot  water  to  warm  it 

SCURVY.  Syn.  Scorbutus.  The  treatment 
of  ordinary  cases  of  this  disease  mainly  consists  in 
employing  a  diet  of  fresh  anbnal  and  green  vege- 
table food,  and  mild  ale,  beer,  or  lemonade,  as 
beverages,  scrupulously  avoiding  salted  and  dried 
meat. 

SEA  SICKNESS.  The  most  effectual  pre- 
ventive is  the  horizontal  position.  When  there  is 
much  pain,  &  few  drops  of  laudanum  may  be  ta- 
ken, or  an  opium  plaster  applied  over  the  region 
of  the  stomach.  Persons  should  put  their  stomach 
and  bowels  in  proper  order  by  the  use  of  mild 
aperients,  and  an  emetic  if  required,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  sea,  when  it  will  generally  te  fouiid» 
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that  a  glass  of  warm  weak  brandy  and  water,  to 
wkich  15  or  30  drops  of  landanam,  or  still  better 
I  or  2  drops  of  creosote  have  been  added,  will  ef- 
fectually prevent  any  disposition  to  sea  sickness, 
provided  excess  in  eating  and  drinking  is  at  the 
same  time  avoided. 

SEBACIC  ACID.  (From  wium,  suet.)  Prep, 
Distil  fat.  oil,  or  suet,  in  an  earthen  retort,  and 
treat  the  product  with  hot  water  as  long  as  that 
liquid  deposites  any  thing  on  cooling;  wash  the 
crystals  in  cold  water,  and  crystallize  from  hot 
water,  repeating  the  process  till  the  crystals  be- 
come colorless.  Volatile,  light,  pearly  scales,  re- 
sembling benzoic  acid.  With  the  bases  it  forms 
salts  called  sebates.  It  is  very  soluble  in  hot  wa- 
ter, ether,  and  alcohoL 

SEDATIVE.  Syn,  Sedativus.  (La«.,  fiom 
MedOi  to  ease  or  assuage.)  Medicine  that  dimin- 
ishes the  animal  energy  without  destroying  life : 
opium,  henbane,  and  several  of  the  neutral  salts 
and  acids,  are  sedatives. 

SELENIUM.  (From  StXvin,,  the  moon.)  A 
chemical  element  discovered  by  Berzelius  in  1818. 

Prep.  (Magnus.)  Native  sulphuret  of  selenium 
1  part ;  binoxide  of  manganese  8  parts ;  expose 
the  mixture  to  a  low  red  heat  in  a  glass  retort,  the 
beak  of  which  dips  in  water. 

Props  ,  ^c.  A  brittle  opaque  substance,  having 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  lead,  when  in  mass, 
but  fonniti ;  a  deep  red  powder;  sp.  gr.  4*30  to 
4*32;  sofii:is  at  212°;  fuses  at  220°;  boils  at 
650°.  With  the  metals  it  forms  compounds  called 
seleniurets. — Oxide  of  selenium  is  a  gaseous  sub- 
stance obtained  by  heating  selenium  in  a  vessel  of 
air,  and  washing  the  product  with  water. — Sele- 
nious  acid  may  be  obtained  by  digesting  selenium 
in  aqua  regia  or  nitric  acid,  and  evaporating  to 
dryness.  It  may  be  sublimed  unchanged,  is  solu- 
ble in  water  and  alcohol,  and  forms  salts  with  the 
bases,  termed  seleniies. — Selenic  acid  is  best  ob- 
tained by  fusing  selenium  or  seleniuret  of  lead 
along  with  nitrate  of  soda  or  potassa,  acting  on 
the  fused  moss  with  water,  filtering,  boiling  briskly 
to  throw  down  the  seleniate  of  soda,  cooling  to 
separate  the  nitrate  of  soda,  and  repeating  the 
process  until  all  the  former  salt  is  separated.  The 
seleniate  of  soda  h  then  decomposed  by  nitrate  of 
lead,  and  after  well  washing  the  precipitate,  it  is 
decomposed  by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  when  a  so- 
lution of  selenic  acid  is  obtained.  It  is  a  colorless 
liquid,  and  forms  salts  called  seleniatea. — Seleniu- 
reted  hydrogen  {hydroselenic  acid)  is  obtained  by 
the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  the  proto- 
seleniuret  of  iron,  manganese,  or  potassium.  It  is 
a  colorless  gas,  freely  absorbed  by  water.  Its 
most  remarkable  property  is  its  power  of  irritating 
the  nose,  exciting  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  de- 
stroying the  sense  of  smell.  This  has  led  to  the 
suggestion  by  Dr.  Frout,  that  the  evolution  of  this 
substance  by  volcanoes,  and  its  difilision  through 
the  atmosphere,  may  bo  the  cause  of  certain  forms 
of  the  epidemic  disorder  called  influenza.^ — SuX' 
phuret  and  phosphoret  of  aeUnium  are  made  by 
simply  fiiaiug  their  elements  togetlier. 

SENEGINE.  Syn.  Polyoaune.  Poltoauc 
Acid.  A  white  odorless  powder  discovered  by 
Gehlin  in  the  bark  of  seneka  root,  {Poly gala  Se- 
nega.) It  is  a  powerful  errhine  and  poison.  It  is 
>voIatiIe,  and  soluble  in  water  and  alcohoL 
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SEPIA.  Th»  ink  of  the  cattle  fiirii.  J  path 
capable  of  making  lOOQ  parts  of  water  umAf 
opaque.  The  dri^i  nalive  sepia  is  pnpmni  §ii 
artists  by  boiling  it  for  a  short  time  in  a  weak  bft 
of  caustic  alk^i,  precipitating  by  an  aetd,  aiid 
well  washing  the  precipitate,  and  diving  it  by  a 
gentle  heat  A  fine  brown  color.  Umtd,  like  b- 
dian  ink,  by  artwts. 

SEVUM,  PREPARED.  Mould  candles,  U 
least  2  yean  old,  melted  by  a  vejy  gentle  bsat 
dnd  stramed  from  the  wicks.  (Phann.  JoanaL) 
Used  to  make  mercurial  ointment.  Tiitiimlal 
with  8  to  12  times  its  weight  of  qaicksilTer,  k  ei- 
tinguishes  the  globules  in  less  than  a  quaiter  sCaa 
hour.  *«*  The  magnetic  adepa  sold  for  the  aaae 
purpose,  is  made  by  pouring  melted  lard,  ia  a 
small  stream,  into  cdd  water,  placing  the  Ikia 
fragments  thus  obtained  in  a  sieve  covered  wiA 
paper,  or  other  suitable  apparatus,  and  expong  it 
to  the  air  for  3  or  4  months.  (Guibonrt.)  ^»eedi3j 
«  kills"  30  or  40  times  its  weight  of  silver.  ~ 
lard  reduced  by  oH  of  almonds,  or  a  gentle 
to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  cream,  will  ei 
7  or  8  times  its  weight  of  running  mercuxy. 
de  Chim.) 

SHERBET.    {Arab,)    A  cooling  drink 
the  East,  prepared  with  the  juices  of  frnit  and 
water,  variously  sweetened  and  flavored. 

SHOEMAKER'S  BLACK.  A  solotkB  <f 
copperas  in  water.  Rubbed  on  leather  it  tans 
black. 

SHOT  METAL.  Lead  lOOO  parts ;  anenks  3 
parts :  or  if  the  lead  is  coarse,  6  to  8  parts. 

SHRUB.  A  species  of  concentrated  cold  poneb. 
Prep,  I.  {Bratidy  Shrub.)  a.  Brandy  1  gaUoa; 
orange  and  lemon  juice,  of  each  1  pint ;  peels  of 
2  oranges ;  do.  of  1  lemon  ;  digest  for  24  bson, 
strain,  and  add  white  sugar  4  ll».,  dissolved  ia 
ter  5  pints.  6.  Brandy  at  proof  34  gallons; 
tial  oils  of  oranges  and  lemons,  of  each  1  cn^ 
solved  in  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  good  lump 
300  lbs. ;  dissolved  in  water  20  gallons ;  mix  wiell 
by  rummaging,  and  gradually  and  cautiously  add 
of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  in  water,  or  of  Seville 
orange  juice  q.  s.  to  produce  a  pleasant  but  scarce* 
ly  perceptible  acidity ;  next  "  rummage"  well  fo 
15  minutes,  add  water  to  make  the  whole  naeas- 
ure  exactly  100  gallons,  and  ag&in  "  rummage* 
well  for  half  an  hour ;  lastly,  bung  down  loosely ; 
in  10  or  12  days  it  will  usually  be  anfficiently 
brilliant  to  be  racked.    This  is  €6  u.  p. 

II.  {Rum  Shrub.)  As  the  last,  bat  substitnting 
rum  for  brandy. 

III.  {Punch  Shrub.)  Concentrated  punch,  made 
with  equal  parts  of  spirit  and  water.  U^ed  tt 
make  punch. 

IV.  {Lemonade  Shrub.)  Concentrated  lemon* 
ade.     Used  to  make  lemonade  or  lemon  sherbet 

Remarks,  Rum  shrub  is  the  kind  in  the  great- 
est den^md,  and  that  having  a  slight  prepoodcr* 
ance  of  the  orange  flavor  is  the  most  esteemed.  If 
wholly  flavored  with  lemon,  it  is  apt  to  acquire  a 
kind  of  **  dead"  or  "  musty"  flavor  by  long  keep- 
ing. The  substitution  of  a  few  gallcnis  of  brandy 
for  a  portion  of  the  rum,  or  the  additioB,  afttf 
racking,  of  about  I  oz.  each  of  braised  bitter  al* 
monds,  cloves,  and  cassia,  the  peels  of  a  dozen  or  15 
oranges,  and  a  "  thread**  of  the  essences  of  am* 
bergris  and  Tanilla,  renders  it  delicioua  *%*  I 
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hsTB  empiayMl  the  above  foniislflB  for  the  manu- 
lactiure  of  eome  icore  honheadB  of  shrub,  which 
have  been  highly  « admired  in  the  wholesale 
tnde. 

SIGHS  OF  LOVE,  ^rep,  a.  Spirit  at  18° 
B.  1  grallon ;  white  sugar  4  lbs.,  di8M>Ived  in  water 
^  gal'.^n;  mix,  perfume  with  otto  of  roses,  and 
eolor  to  a  pale  pink  with  cochineal.  6.  As  last, 
bat  dissolve  the  sugar  in  rose  water,  and  omit  the 
etto.     A  pleasant  cordial. 

SIGNATURES,  FACSIMILES  OF.  Proc, 
Write  your  name  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  while 
the  ink  is  wet,  sprinkle  over  it  some  finely-pow- 
deied  gum  arabic,  then  make  a  rim  round  it,  and 
poor  on  it  some  fusible  alloy  in  a  liquid  stat^.  Im- 
pressions may  be  taken  from  the  plates  foimed  in 
this  way,  by  means  of  printing  ink  and  the  cop- 
perplate press. 

SILICA.  Prep,  Levigated  porcelain^  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  iron  filings,  equal  parts  \  mix,  and 
make  them  into  a  paste  with  the  thickest  quick- 
drying  copal  varnish.     Uted  to  fill  hoNow  teeth. 

SILICA.  Sifft.  Siucic  Acid.  Silex.  Sili- 
cieus  Earth.  (FVom  silex,  a  flint,  or  xaAc^,  a  peh- 
hie.)  The  earth  of  flints,  and  the  .basis  of  glass 
and  all  silicious  minerals. 

Prep.  1.  Heat  quartz  or  rock  crystal  to  red- 
ness,  plunge  it  mto  cold  water,  dry,  and  powder. 
Insoluble.  2.  Powdered  quartz,  as  last,  1  part; 
carbonate  of  potash  3  parts  ;  fuse  together.  This 
substance  {eolvbU  glaie)  dissolves  in  water,  form- 
ing a  true  solution,  (liqtior  of  flints,  silicum 
Ik^or,)  from  which  concentrated  acids  throw  down 
a  gelatinous  hydrate  of  silicic  a^(2. 

SILICO-FLUORIDES.  Double  fluorides, 
fiEnrmed  by  precipitating  or  saturating  silico-hydro- 
finoric  acid  with  the  bases.  (See  Fluosilicic 
Acin.) 

SILICON.  Syn,  Siucivm.  The  combustible 
base  of  silica.  It  was  first  procured  by  Berzelius 
m  1824,  by  the  action  of  potassium  on  fluosilicic 
arad;  but  it  is  more  conveniently* obtained  from 
the  double  fluoride  of  silicon  and  potassium  or  so- 
dium, pr«^viously  dried  at  nearly  a  red  heat  This 
substance,  gently  heated  with  potassium  in  a  glass 
tube,  and  the  resulting  compound  washed  with 
water,  yields  silicon  under  the  form  of  a  dark 
brown  powder.  It  dissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric 
and  fluoric  acids,  and  bums  or  explodes  when 
heated  with  the  hydrates  and  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis.  It  is  permanent  in  L.9  air,  even  when 
heated. 

SILKS.  No  silki  look  well  after  washmg, 
however  carefully  it  be  done,  and  this  meth^ 
should  therefore  never  be  resorted  to,  but  from  ab- 
aolute  necessity.  It  is  recommended  to  sponge 
faded  silks  with  warm  water  and  soap,  then  to  rub 
them  with  a  dry  cloth  on  a  flat  board,  after  which 
to  iron  them  on  the  inside  with 'a  smoothing  iron. 
Sponging  with  spirits  will  also  improve  old  black 
■ilu.  The  ironing  may  be  done  on  the  right  side, 
with  thin  paper  spread  over  them  to  prevent 
glazmg. 

SILLABUB.  Prep,  Grate  €l&  the  peel  of  a 
lemon  with  lump-sugar,  and  dissdve  the  sugar  in 
I  of  a  pint  of  wine ;  add  the  juice  of  ^  a  lemon, 
ud  i  of  a  pint  of  cream ;  beat  the  whole  together 
ontil  of  a  proper  thickness,  and  then  put  it  into 
•^e  Milk  1  pint  is  often  substituted  for 
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cream,  and  cider  or  perry  for  wine.  Grated  nut- 
meg is  often  added.  When  "  whipt"  to  a  froth  it 
is  called  ''tohipt  sUUUfub" 

SILVER.  Syn,  Silber,  (Ger.)  Argent,  (Fr.) 
AaoBNTUM,  (Lat.)  Diana;  Luna,  (Ale.)  This 
metal,  like  gold,  appears  to  have  been  as  much 
valued  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  as  at  the  present  day. 
It  is  procured  from  its  ores  chiefly  by  amalgamr* 
tion  and  cupellation.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  10*474,  and 
melting-point  1873^,  (Daniell,)  or  bright  redness 
It  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid,  and  in  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  heat.  Refinbd  Silver  {Argentum  Cu* 
pellatum)  is  silver  that  has  passed  the  cupel.  (See 
AssATiNG.)  Pure  Silver  is  obtained  by  placing  a 
copper  rod  in  a  solution  of  the  nitrate,  digesting 
t^e  precipitate  in  caustic  ammonia,  and  washing 
with  wat«r;  or  by  boiling  recently  precipitated 
and  still  moist  chloride  of  silver  in  a  bright  iron 
vessel  along  with  water.  Silver  leap  {Argen- 
tum foliatvm)  m  used  by  dentists,  and  for  silver- 
ing. It  is  only  Yflo'offTr^^  <'f  ^^  >i>ch  thick.  Sil- 
ver SHELLS  are  used  by  artists,  and  are  made  like 
gold  shells.  Silver  dust  (Crocus  ar genii)  is  pure 
pulverulent  silver  obtained  as  above,  and  used  by 
japannen. 

Pur,,  Tests,  ^c,  **  Entirely  soluble  in  diluted 
nitric  acid.  This  solution,  treated  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  soda,  gives  a  white  precipitate  en- 
tirely soluble  in  amniouia  water,  and  a  fluid  which 
is  not  afiected  by  sulphureted  hydrogen."  (P.  E.) 
The  nitric  solution  of  silver  fives, — 1.  A  white 
curdy  precipitate  (chloride  of  silver)  with  muri- 
atic acid,  soluble  in  ammonia  and  insoluble  in  ni- 
tric acid,  and  blackened  by  exposure  to  light 
2.  It  gives  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  the 
alkaline  carbonates,  oxalates,  and  prussiates.  3.  It 
gives  yellow  precipitates  with  the  alkaline  arsen- 
ites  and  phosphates.  4.  With  the  arseniates,  red 
precipitates.  5.  With  the  fixed  alkalis,  6roton 
precipitates.  6.  With  sulphureted  hydrogen,  a 
black  powder,  and, — 7.  With  phosphorus  and  me- 
tallic copper,  pure  silver. 

SILVER,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Slyn.  Argenti 
Cbloridum.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  soi  Jtion  of  chlo- 
ride of  silver  by  dilute  muriatic  acid ;  wash  and 
dry  in  the  shade.  Dose.  3  g^  3  or  4  times  daily ; 
in  epilepsy,  chronic  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  Sic 
(Dr.  Perry.) 

SILVER,  CYANIDE  OF.  8yn.  Hydroct- 
ANATE  OF  Silver.  Cyanodide  of  do.  Argentum 
ZooTiNicuBf.     (See  Cyanide  of  Silver.) 

SILVER,   FULMINATING.    Syn.  Argkm- 

TUlf  FULHINANS.      FULMINATE   OF   SiLVER.      Prep, 

I.  Digest  oxide  of  silver  (recently  precipitated,  and 
dried  by  pressure  between  bibulous  paper)  in  con- 
centrated liquor  of  ammonia  for  12  or  15  hours, 
pour  ofl^  the  liquid,  and  cautiously  dry  the  black 
powder  in  the  air.  The  decanted  ammonia,  when 
gently  heated,  yields,  on  cooling,  small  crystals, 
which  possess  a  still  more  formidablo  power  of  det- 
onation, and  will  scarcely  bear  touching,  even 
while  under  the  liquid. 

II.  Dissolve  chloride  of  silver  m  liquor  of  ammo- 
nia, cautiously  add  fragments  of  pure  potassa,  and 
when  effervescence  ceases,  decant,  and  wash  and 
dry  the  powder.    Inferior. 

III.  (Brunatelli's.)  Silver  1  part;  nitric  acid 
(sp.gr.  1*36  to  1*38)  10  parts;  dissolve  at  a  gentU 
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heat,  and  add  the  solation  to  alcohol  of  85},  20 
parts ;  apply  a  gentle  heat  till  the  liquid  begins  to 
boil,  then  remove  it  from  the  fire,  and  set  it  aside 
to  cool ;  the  fulminate  of  silver  is  deposited  in  lus- 
trous, snow-whito,  acicular  crystals,  and  when 
washed  and  dried,  equals  in  weigbt  the  silver  em- 
ployed. (LiebifiO 

Kemarka,  This  compound  is  exploded  by  the 
slightest  friction  or  percussion  ;  and  should  there- 
fore be  only  made  in  very  amaU  quantities  at  a 
time,  and  handled  with  great  caution.  Its  explo- 
sive powers  are  tremendous ;  in  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  handled  with  safety,  even  in  the  moist  state. 
Many  frightful  accidents  have  happened  from  the 
spontaneous  explosion  of  this  substance.  1  or  2 
grains  are  the  most  that  can  be  exploded  with 
safety. 

SILVER,  GERMAN.  Syn.  Nicku  Silver. 
Albata.  White  Coffer.  Prep.  1.  (Gendorff.) 
Nickel  and  zinc,  of  each  1  part ;  copper  2  parts. 
Very  fine.  2.  (Gersdorff.)  Nickel  25  parts ;  zinc 
20  do. ;  copper  60  da  Used  for  rolling.  3.  (Gen- 
dorfF.)  Nickel  and  zinc,  of  each  20  parts ;  copper 
60  do. ;  lead  3  da  For  castmgs.  4.  (Gersdo^.) 
To  either  of  the  above  add  2  to  3g  of  white  sheet 
iron.  5.  (Keferstein.)  Copper  40^  parts;  nickel 
31^  do«;  zinc  25^  do.;  iron  2^  da  This  resem- 
bles the  genuine  German,  silver  made  from  the  ore 
of  Hildburghausen,  as  well  as  PakfonjBf^  as  ana- 
lyzed byDr.  Fyfe.  6.  (Keferstein.)  Nickel  and 
zinc,  of  each  7  parts ;  copper  5  do.  This  is  the 
composition  of  the  Chinese  white  copper ^  Tute- 
nag  or  Pakfong.  7.  Nickel  15  parts ;  copper  21 
do. ;  zinc  28  do.  Malleable,  resembles  the  Chi- 
nese pakfong.  *«*  All  the  above  aro  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  silver. 

SILVER,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Aroenti  Iodi- 
DUM.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver  by  another  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Grreen- 
ish  yellow  ;  insoluble  in  water  and  ammonia.  Used 
in  some  of  the  French  hospitels. 

SILVER.  NITRATE  OF.  Syn.  Argenti 
NiTRAa  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Pure  stiver  ^iw ;  nitric 
acid  f  Jj ;  f -luted  with  water  f  Jij  ;  dissolve  by  the 
heat  of  a  sand-bath,  evaporate  till  ebullition  ceases 
and  the  water  is  expelled,  then  pour  it  into  (iron) 
moulds.  In  this  stete  it  forms  the  Lunar  Caustic 
(^Causticum  Lunare,  Argenti  Nitras  Fusum,  Ar- 
gentum  Nitratum)  of  the  shops ;  but  when  the 
solution  is  cautiously  evaporated  and  crystallized, 
it  forms  colorless,  transparent,  rhombic  prisms, 
{Argenti  Nitratis  Crystalli;  Crystalli  Lunares.) 

Kemarks.  Pure  nitrate  of  silver  is  entirely  soluble 
m  water,  yielding  a  colorless  solution,  from  which 
metallic  silver  is  precipitated  by  a  piece  of  bright 
copper.  The  fused  nitrate  is  originally  white,  but 
is  darkened  by  exposure  to  light  and  contact  with 
organic  matter.  "  29  grs.  dissolved  in  f  Jj  of  wa- 
ter acidulated  with  nitric  acid,  precipiteted  by  a 
solution  of  9  grs.  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  briskly 
agitated  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  allowed  to 
rest  a  little  ;  yields  a  clear  supernatant  liquor, 
which  is  still  precipitable  by  more  of  the  test" 
(P.  E.)  Dose,  One-sixth  of  a  grain  gradually  in- 
creased, 2  or  3  a  day,  made  into  a  pill  with  crumb 
of  bread,  in  chorea,  epilepsy,  &c.  Its  continued 
use  colors  the  skin.  It  is  also  used  externally. 
Antidote.  A  solution  of  common  salt,  emetics,  and 
demulcents. 


SILVER,  OXIDE  OF.  Syn  Amamm  Qzv- 
DUM.  Prep.  Precipitate  a  soiation  of  nitiate  at 
silver  by  lime  water,  or  a  0oln|ion  of  poCaasa ;  wsak 
and  dry  in  the  shade  at  a  gentle  heat.  Olive* 
brown,  darkened  by  light  Doae.  ^  gr.  in  epi* 
lep^,  gastralgic  irritations,  Slc  It  is  much  osed 
in  France. 

SILVER,  POWDER  OF.  Syn.  Amammn 
PcLvis.  Prep.  Heat  the  oxide  to  a  dnO  red  in  a 
porcelain  crucible,  cool,  triturate  in  an  agate  mer- 
tar,  and  pass  it  through  a  fine  sieTe.  Both  this 
and  the  last  ara  used  at  the  hospital  of  Mont- 
pellier. 

SILVER,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Abobsti 
Sulphas.  Prepared  by  dissolving  silver  in  aulpfaa* 
ric  acid  containinff  one-tenth  of  nitric  acid  ;  or  by 
precipitating  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  by  SLOoCher 
of  sulphate  of  soda.  It  dissolves  in  80  parts  of 
hot  water,  and  falls  in  small  needles  as  the  eola- 
tion cools. 

SILVER,  SULPHURET.  Prepared  by  pass- 
ing sulphureted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver. 

SILVERING  OF  METALS.  The  ait  of 
covering  the  surface  of  bodies  with  a  thin  ooatiBg 
of  silver. 

Proe.  I.  (Leaf  Oilding.)  Tbm  'm  poifomed 
with  leaf  silver  in  the  way  described  at  p.  334,  fir 
Gilding  of  Polished  MetolsL 

IL  (Cold  Silvering.)  Mix  1  part  of 
of  silver  with  3  parts  of  peariash,  1^  parts  of 
mon  salt,  and  1  part  of  whiting,  and  well  rub  the 
mixturo  on  the  surface  of  brus  or  copper,  (previ- 
ously well  cleaned,)  by  means  of  a  piece  of  soft 
leather,  or  a  cork  moistened  with  water  and  dip- 
ped into  the  powder.  1  pert  of  precipitated  sSrar 
powder,  mixed  with  2  parts  each  of  cream  of  tsr* 
tor  and  common  salt,  may  also  be  used  in  the 
same  way.  When  properly  silvered  the  metal 
should  be  well  washed  in  hot  water  slightly  alka* 
lized,  and  then  wiped  dry. 

III.  (By  the  electrotype.)  M.  de  Rnolz  per- 
forms this  by  means  of  a  solution  of  oxide  of  sil- 
ver in  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  the  way  described 
in  the  article  Vdtoic  Gilding.  Citrate  of  silver 
has  also- been  used  with  advantage. 

*«*  Leather,  paper,  toood,  Suu,  are  silvered 
with  silver  leaf  by  a  similar  process  to  that  em- 
ployed in  gilding  them. 

SILVERING  OF  GLASS.  Proc.  I.  MhTon 
aro  silvered  as  follows : — A  sheet  of  tin  foil  oone- 
sponding  to  the  size  of  the  plate  of  glass  is  evenly 
sproad  on  a  perfectly  smooth  and  solid  maride 
table,  and  every  wrinkle  on  its  surface  is  carefully 
rubbed  down  with  a  brush ;  a  portion  of  meroury 
is  then  poured  on,  and  rubbed  over  the  foil  with  a 
clean  piece  of  soft  woollen  stuff,  after  which  two 
rules  aro  applied  to  the  edges,  and  mercury  poured 
on  to  the  depth  of^  crown  piece,  when  any  oxide 
on  the  surface  is  carefully  removed,  and  the  sheet 
of  glass,  perfeet(y  clean  and  dry,  is  slid  along  over 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  metal,  so  that  no  air,  dirt, 
or  oxide,  can  possibly  cither  remain  or  get  between 
them.  When  the  glass  has  arrived  at  its  |»oper 
position,  gentle  pressure  is  applied,  and  the  tsiUe 
sloped  a  little  to  carry  off  the  waste  mercury,  afta 
which  it  is  covered  with  flannel,  and  loaded  with 
heavy  weights;  uk  24  hours  it  is  removed  to  a 
wooden  table  anl  ^jrther  slanted,  and  this  positioa 
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k  progreBsiTely  increaaed  daring  a  month,  tUl  it 
becomes  perpendicular, 

IL  {Drayton*$  Patent)  Proe,  A  muture  is 
fiiBt  made  of  coanely-palverized  nitrate  of  silver 
1  oz. ;  spiriti  of  hartshorn  ^  oz.,  and  of  water  2  oz. ; 
which,  ailer  standing;  for  24  boms,  is  filtered,  (the 
deposite  upon  the  filter,  which  is  silver,  being  pre- 
served,) and  an  addition  is  made  thereto  of  spirit, 
(by  preference,  spirit  of  fvine,)  at  60^  above  proof, 
«r  naphtha  3  oz. ;  from  30  to  30  drops  of  oil  of 
cassia  are  then  added ;  and,  after  remaining  for 
about  6  hours  longer,  the  solution  u  ready  for  use. 
The  glass  to  be  silvered  is  well  cleaned  and  poi- 
■bed,  placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  a  wall  of 
putty,  or  other  suitable  material,  formed  around  it, 
and  the  solution  poured  over  it  to  the  depth  of 
from  i  to  ^  inch  ;  from  6  to  12  drops  of  a  mixture 
of  <m1  of  cloves  and  spirit  of  wine  (in  the  pn^Mnrtion 
of  1  part,  by  measure,  of  oil  of  cloves,  to  3  of  q>irit 
of  wine)  are  next  dropped  into  it,  at  difierent  places ; 
or  the  diluted  oil  of  cloves  may  be  mixed  with  the 
solution  before  it  is  poured  upon  the  glass.  The 
more  oil  of  cloves  used,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the 
deposition  of  the  silver ;  but  the  patentee  pre  fori 
that  it  should  occupy  about  2  hours.  When  the 
required  deposite  has  been  obtained,  the  solution  is 
poured  off;  and  as  soon  as  the  silver  on  the  glass 
is  perfectly  dry,  it  is  varnished  with  a  composition 
fanned  by  melting  together  equal  quantities  of 
beeswax  and  tallow.  The  solution,  after  being 
poured  off;  is  allowed  to  stand  for  3  or  4  days  in  a 
elose  vessel ;  as  it  still  contains  silver,  and  may 
be  again  employed  after  filtration,  and  the  addition 
of  a  iufficient  quantity  of  fresh  ingredients  Co  sup- 
ply the  place  of  those  which  have  been  used.  The 
patentee  states,  that,  by  experiment,  he  has  ascer- 
Umed  that  about  18  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  ai« 
Bced  for  each  square  foot  of  glass ;  but  the  quan- 
tity of  spirit  varies  somewhat,  as  its  evaporation 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  duration  of  the  process.  If  the  glass  be 
placed  in  an  inclined,  or  even  a  vertical  position, 
and  the  surface  covered  over,  leaving  a  narrow 
space  for  the  solution  between  the  surface  of  the 
giaBB  a|bi  the  cover,  which  fits  close,  then,  by  using 
spirit  without  water  in  the  mixture,  the  object  will 
1»  accomplisbed.  By  the  addition  of  a  small 
qnantity  of  oil  of  caraway  or  thyme,  the  color  of 
the  silver  may  be  varied.  ^(Newton*s  Journal.) 
Thill  method  seems  likely  to  supersede  all  others 
for  silvering  mjrrors,  and  the  backs  of  diamonds 
and  pastes. 

SIRUP.  S^yn.  SiROp;  Strop,  (Fr.)  Strupto, 
(Lst,  from  aerab,  Arab.,  a  potion.)  A  thick  solution 
of  sugar  in  water,  either  simple,  flavored,  or  medi- 
cated ^n  the  preparation  of  sirups  care  should  be 
taken  to  employ  the  best  refined  sugar,  as  they 
will  thus  be  rendered  less  liable  to  spontaneous  de- 
composition, and  if  made  with  distilled  water,  or 
filtered  rain  water,  will  be  perfectly  transparent, 
without  the  trouble  of  clarification.  When  the 
latter  operation  is  required,  it  should  be  conducted 
io  the  manner  described  at  article  Capillaire. 
When  vegetable  solutions  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  sirups,  they  should  be  rendered  perfectly 
transparent  by  filtration  or  clarification,  before  be- 
ing added  to  the  sugar.  In  general,  2  lbs.  (av.) 
will  be  required  to  every  imperial  pint  of  water  or 
thin  aqueous  fluid  to  make  a  sirup  of  a  proper  con- 


sistence or  density,  which  will  allow  for  the  por- 
tion that  is  lost  by  evaporation  during  the  processi 
It  is  proper  to  employ  as  little  heat  as  possible,  as 
a  solution  of  sugar,  eyen  when  kept  at  the  temper- 
ature of  boiling  water,  undergoes  slow  decomposi- 
tion. A  good  plan  is  to  pour  the  water  (cold)  on 
the  sugar,  and  to  let  the  two  lie  together  for  a  few 
hours,  occasionally  stirring,  and  then  to  apply  a 
gentle  beat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  water- 
bath)  to  finish  the  solution.  Some  persons  (falsely) 
deem  a  sirup  ill  prepared  unless  it  has  been  allowed 
to  boil ;  but  if  this  method  be  adopted,  the  ebulli- 
tion should  bo  only  of  the  gentlest  kind,  (simmer' 
ingt)  and  should  be  checked  after  the  lapse  of  1  or 
2  minutes.  If  it  be  desired  to  thicken  a  sirup  by 
boiling,  a  few  fragments  of  glass  should  be  intro- 
duced, as  ebullition  takes  place  under  the  usual 
boiling  point  when  these  are  present.  In  most 
pharmaceutical  works  directions  are  given  to  com* 
pUtely  saturate  the  water  with  sugar,  so  that  the 
sirup  shall  have  the  sp.  gr.  l'32l  when  cold ;  but 
I  find,  from  extensive  experience  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sirups,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  that, 
under  all  ordinary  circujnstances,  a  «rup  with  a 
very  slight  excess  of  Water  keeps  better  than  one 
fully  saturated.  In  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of 
sugar  generally  crystallizes  out  on  standing,  and 
thus,  by  abstracting  sugar  from  the  remainder  of 
the  sirup,  so  weakens  it  that  it  rapidly  ferments 
and  spoils.  This  change  proceeds  at  a  rapidity 
proportionate  to  the  temperature.  Saturated  sirup 
kept  in  a  vessel  that  is  frequently  uncorked  or  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  loses  sufficient  water  by  evapora- 
tion from  its  surface  to  cause  the  formation  of  mi- 
nute crystals  of  sugar,  which,  falling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  continue  to  increase  in  size  at  the 
expense  of  the  sugar  in  solution.  I  have  seen  a 
single  six-gallon  stone  bottle,  in  which  sirup  has 
been  kept  for  some  time,  the  inside  of  which,  when 
broken,  has  been  found  to  be  entirely  cased  with 
sugar-candy,  amounting  to  16  or  18  lbs.  On  the 
other  hand,  sirups  containing  too  much  water  also 
rapidly  ferment,  and  become  ascescent ;  but  of  the 
two,  this  is  the  less  evil,  and  may  be  more  easily 
prevented.  The  proportions  of  sugar  and  water 
given  above  will  form  an  excellent  sirup,  provided 
care  be  taken  to  allow  but  little  to  be  lost  by  evap- 
oration. To  make  transparent  sirups,  the  sugar 
should  be  in  a  single  lump,  and  by  preference  taken 
from  the  bottom  or  broad  end  of  the  loaf,  as,  if 
powdered  or  bruised,  the  sirup  will  be  doudy.  Sir- 
ups are  judged  to  be  sufficiently  boiled  when  some 
taken  up  in  a  spoon  pours  out  like  oil ;  and  when 
a  thin  skim  appears  on  blowing  upon  the  sirup,  it 
is  judged  to  be  completely  saturated.  A  fluid 
ounce  of  saturated  sirup  weighs  577^  grs.,  and  a 
gallon  13;  lbs.,  (avoird. ;)  its  sp.  gr.  is  1*320,  or  35^ 
of  Baume's  areometer ;  its  boiling  point  is  221^ 
F.,  and  its  density  at  the  temperature  of  212^  is 
equal  to  1*260,  or  30^  B.  The  sirups  prepared  with 
the  juices  of  fruits,  or  that  contain  much  extrac- 
tive matter,  as  those  of  sarsaparilla,  poppies,  &c, 
should  be  made  to  mark  about  2*^  or  3°  more  on 
Baume*s  scale  than  the  other  sirups. 

*«*  The  decimal  part  of  the  number  denoting 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  sirup,  multiplied  by  26, 
gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  it  contauis 
per  gallon  very  nearly.  (Ure.)  In  boiling  sirups, 
if  they  appear  likely  to  boil  over,  a  little  oil.  or 
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nibbing;  the  edges  of  the  pan  with  Map,  will  pre- 
vent it 

Pres.  Sfnipe,  as  well  as  all  saccharine  solntions, 
shonid  be  kept  in  a  cool  place.  "  Let  sirups  be 
kept  in  a  situation  where  the  temperature  never 
rises  above  55°."  (P.  Lu)  The  best  plan  is  to  keep 
tliem  in  small,  rather  than  in  large  bottles,  as  the 
longer  a  bottle  lasts,  the  more  frequently  it  will  be 
opened,  and  consequently  the  more  exposed  it  will 
be  to  the  air.  By  bottling  sirups  while  boiling  hot, 
and  immediately  cprking  down,  and  tying  the  bot- 
tles over  with  bladders  perfectly  air-tight,  they 
may  be  kept,  even  at  a  summer  heat,  for  yean 
without  fermenting.  A  certain  wholesale  drug 
house,  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  their  sirups, 
adopt  this  method,  employing  thick  green  glass 
bottles  for  quantities  of  2  quarts  and  under,  and 
stoneware  bottles  for  larger  quantities.  Each  bot- 
tle is  labelled  with  the  name  of  the  simp,  and  the 
date  at  which  it  was  made.  On  lately  examming 
the  stock  of  the  parties  alluded  to,  I  observed  some 
that  had  been  bottled  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
which  still  preserved  its  transparency  and  usual 
appearance.  The  addition  of  a  little  citric  or  tar- 
taric acid  (3ij  to  3iv  to  the  gallon)  will  prevent 
sirup  candying,  unless  it  be  boiled  too  thick ;  and 
a  little  sulphite  of  potassa  or  lime  will  effectually 
prevent  fermentation ;  but  the  two  most  not  be 
used  together.  The  one  method  is  applicable  to 
saturated  or  neariy  saturated  sirups ;  tfana  other  to 
those  that  are  scarcely  saturated  with  susar,  and 
which  cannot  be  preserved  in  a  cool  situation. 
Chlorate  of  potash  has  also  been  proposed  on  theo- 
retical grounds  to  prevent  the  access  of  the  vinous 
fermentation,  and  I  am  told  that  its  application  is 
advantajreous. 

SIRUP  OF  BUCKTHORN.  8yn.  Svrupus 
Rhamni,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Syr.  Spina  Cbrvi- 
VML.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Juice  of  buckthorn,  defe- 
cated, 3  quarts ;  ginger  and  allspice,  bruised,  of 
each  3vj ;  macerate  the  spice  in  1  pint  of  the  juice 
at  a  gentle  heat  for  4  houn,  and  filter ;  boil  the 
rest  to  1  ^  pints,  mix  the  liquors,  and  dissolve  therein 
white  sugar  lb.  iv^ — %  {Wkoleaale.) — a.  Buckthorn 
juice  3  gallons  ;  bruised  pimento  and  ginger,  sifted 
Irom  the  dust,  of  each  j  lb. ;  simmer  for  15  min- 
utes, strain,  and  add  sugar  44  lbs. — h.  Buckthorn 
juice  3  gallons ;  boil  to  2  gallons,  add  bruised  pi- 
mento and  ginger  grufis,  free  fh>m  dust,  of  each 
}  lb. ;  boil  to  1  gallon,  strain,  add  molasses  72  lbs. ; 
and  finish  the  boiling.  Cathartic.  Doee,  ^  oz.  to 
1  oz.  *«*  Should  the  color  be  dull,  the  addition 
of  a  few  grains  of  tartaric  acid  will  brighten  it. 

SIRUP  OF  CAPILLAIRE.  Syn.  Sirup  op 
Maidenhair.  Strupus  capillorum  Veneris.  Sir- 
op  DE  Capillaire.  Prep.  Maidenhair  Jv ;  liquor- 
ice root  Jij  ;  boiling  water  lb.  vj  ;  steep  for  6  hours, 
strain,  and  add  white  sugar  q.s.  (See  Capiixaire.) 

SIRUP  OF  COCHINEAL.  Syn.  Strupus 
CocciNELLJB.  Prep.  Powdered  cochineal  3j ;  wa- 
ter 1^  pints ;  boil  to  a  pint,  filter,  and  add  white 
sugar  2  lbs.  1  oz.  Used  as  coloring  sirup,  and  often 
sold  for  sirup  of  dovepinks. 

SIRUP  OF  COLTSFOOT.  Syn.  Strupus 
TussiLAGiNis.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Flowers  of  colts- 
foot lb.  j  ;  (or  dried  flowers  Jij ;)  boiling  water  lb.  ij ; 
macerate  12  hours ;  strain,  press,  filter,  and  add 
SQgir  lb.  iv.  A  popular  remedy  in  coughs,  cold, 
Ac.    Dose,  1  to  2  tablespoonfuls  ad  libitum. 


SIRUP  EMPYREUMATIC.  Svil  Smm 
Emptreumaticus.  Fax  Saocbaju.  'made.  M^ 
lasses. 

SIRUP  OF  GUM.  Syn.  Strupob  Acaiu 
Strop  db  Gommk.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Diaohre  pik 
and  picked  gum  arabic  in  an  equal  weight  efiraiv 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  the  solution  to  twieeib 
weight  of  simple  sirup,  siimner  for  2  or  3  minalH^ 
remove  the  scum,  and  co6l.  A  pleasant  demnleai 
The  addition  of  1  or  2  oz.  of  orange-flower  wuerli 
each  pint,  renders  it  veiy  agreeable. 

SIRUP  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Struto  Zim. 
BERis,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep  ^P.  L.)  Bivad 
ginger  Jiiss;  boiling  water  1  pint;  macerate fls 4 
hours,  strain,  and  add  white  sugar  lb.  iias.  Vuin 
a  flavoring. 

SIRUP  OF  HOREHOUND.  Syn.  SrHoni 
Marubii.  Strop  db  Prasbio.  Prep4 — 1.  (P.  Csi) 
Dried  horehound  ^j*  horehound  water  Ib.ii;di. 
gest  in  a  water-bath  for  2  hours,  strain,  and  idl 
white  sugar  lb.ivd — ^White  horehound (froh)  Ilk; 
boiling  water  1  gallon ;  infuse  for  2  honn,  pna 
out  the  liquor,  filter,  and  add  sugar  q.  s.  A  pOfNi- 
lar  remedy  in  coughs  and  diaeaBss  of  the  liia|a 
Dose.  A  tableapoonful  ad  libitum.  "  It  is  sold  te 
any  sirup  of  herbs  that  is  demanded,  and  whiefaii 
not  in  the  shop.**  (Gray.) 

SIRUP  OF  IODIDE  OF  IRON.  Syn,  Stip 
upus  FerrK  loDiDi.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  E.)  D^iodn 
200  grs.;  fine  iron  wire  100  gis.;  water  fffj; 
mix  in  a  flask  and  boil,  at  first  gently,  and  aJUr* 
wards  briskly,  till  reduced  to  two-thinfe;  fitar 
while  hot  into  a  matrass  containing  white  aogw 
^ivss;  dissolve,  and  add  water  if  necessary  to  oitkt 
the  whole  measure  exactly  f  ^vj.  mxrj  oostuo  J 
gr.  of  iodide  of  iron^ — 2.  (A.  T.  ThooMffl.}  Cos- 
tains  24  giB.  of  dry  or  32  g».  of  hydrsted  ioiUs 
of  iron  in  each  oz. — 3.  (Ricord.)  2  gn.  to  the  n. 
*«*  Either  of  the  last  two  may  be  made  fnn 
the  former  by  adding  simple  sirup. — 4.  (WMe* 
sale.)  Dry  iodine  6  ob.  ;  iron  filings  3  oz.;  boiio; 
water  2^  lb&  ;  sugar  5^  lbs. ;  mix  as  Na  1,  ud 
make  it  up  to  8^  lbs.  This  is  of  the  strength  ree- 
ommended  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson.  Ikee.  Of 
either  (except  the  third)  Sss  to  3j,  as  a  tonic  lad 
resolvent,  in  debility,  scrofula,  &.&  *«*  It  choold 
be  perfectly  transparent  and  coloriess,  or  at  bmmI 
only^  of  a  very  pale  green  tint,  and  should  be  witli- 
out  sediment  even  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (P.  E.) 
It  keeps  best  in  well-closed  bottles,  excluded  fivr. 
the  light    (See  Iodidk  op  Iron.) 

SIRUP  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn.  8fWJP 
us  Ipecacuanha.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Coaneiy-pov 
dered  ipecacuanha  3[iv ;  rectified  spirit  1  pint ;  £ 
gest  24  hours,  strain,  add  proof  spirit  f  Jxiv ;  a^iii 
digest  and  strain,  and  repeat  the  process  with  wa- 
ter f  gxiv  ;  distil  off  the  spirit  from  the  mixed  li- 
quors, evaporate  to  f  Jxij  ;  filter,  add  rectified  spirit 
f  Jv,  and  simple  sirup  7  pints ;  mix  well.  Jktt' 
As  an  emetic  for  infants  ^  teaspooofu) :  for  sdsifi 
1  to  1^  oz. ;  as  an  expectorant,  1  to  3  teaspoonftiia 

SIRUP  OF  LEMONS.  Syn.  Sriunii  Lnn- 
NCM,  (P.  I*  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L)  htm 
juice  (strained  or  defecated)  1  pint :  sugar  Ik  m\ 
dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  'set  it  aside ;  in  S4 
hours  remove  the  scum,  and  decant  tbe  dear.  A 
pleasant  refrigerant  sirup  in  feven,  &c.  Bo^  1 
to  4  drs.  in  any  diluent  With  water  it  fonnsai 
extemporaneous  lemonade. 
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SIRUP  OF  MARSHMALLOW.  Syn.  Str- 
tpus  Altujlb,  (P.  L.  £.  and  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.) 
Vlarehmallow  root,  fresh  and  sliced,  Jviij  ;  boiling 
rater  2  quarts ;  boil  to  one-half,  set  aside  for  24 
loiUB,  decant  the  clear,  add  white  sugar  lb.  iiss, 
ind  gently  evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  De- 
Qulcent  and  pectoral.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  in  coughsi 
kc,  added  to  mixtures. 

SIRUP  OF  MULBERRIES.  Syn.  Syrctpus 
HoRi.     Prep.  (P.  L.)  Juice  of  mulberries,  strained, 

pint ;  sugar  lb.  iiss ;  dissolve.  Used  as  a  color* 
Dg  and  flavoring  where  alkalis  and  earths  are  not 
present.  Sirup  of  red  poppies,  (Rheados,)  slightly 
icidulated  with  tartaric  or  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is 
'ery  irenerallv  sold  for  it 

SIRUP  OF  ORANGE-PEEL.  Svn.  Strupus 
LuAantii.  (P.  L.  E.  D.)  Prep.^h  (P.  L.)  Fresh 
trange-peel  Jiiss ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate 
or  12  hours  in  a  covered  vessel,  strain,  and  add 
agar  lb.  iij. — 2.  (Wholeeale.)  a.  Fretth  orange-peel 
8  oz.,  (or  dried  }  lb. ;)  sugar  18  lbs* ;  water  q.s« — 
».  Tincture  of  orange-peel  f  Jj ;  simple  sirup  f  Jxix ; 
nix.  ^  As  an  agreeable  flavoring  and  stomachic. 
9ose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SIRUP  OF  POPPIES.  Syn,  Sirup  of  Whitk 
'oFPiEs.  Strupus  Papaveris,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.)  Do. 
Hy.  AL.BI.  Syr.  db  MscoNia  Diacooion.  Prep, 
..  (P.  L.)  Poppy  iieads,  dried,  bruised,  and  without 
he  seeds,  lb.  iij  ;  water  5  gallons ;  boil  to  2  gal- 
ons,  press  out  the  liquor,  boil  to  2  quarts,  set  it 
imde  for  12  hours,  decant,  strain,  boil  to  1  quart, 
md  add  sugar  lb.  v. — ^2.  {Wholesale.)  Extract  of 
loppies  1^  lbs. ;  boiling  water  2}  gallons ;  dissolve, 
darify,  or  filter,  so  that  it  may  be  perfectly  trans- 
parent when  cold,  then  add  white  sugar  44  lbs. 
ind  dissolve.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Dose,  For 
IB,  infant  i  to  ^  teaspoonful ;  for  an  adult  2  to  4 
!n. 

SIRUP  OF  RED  POPPIES.  Syn.  Sirup  of 
2oRSf  POPPY.  Syrupub  Rhjbaoos,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Petals  of  the  red  poppy  lb.  j ;  boU- 
ng  water  1  puit ;  mix  in  i^  water  bath,  remove 
iie  vessel,  macerate  for  12  hoars,  press  out  the 
iqoor,  and  aAer  defecation  or  filtering,  add  sugar 
b.  lias. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Dried  red  poppy  petals  3 
bs. ;  boiling  water  q.  a. ;  white  sugar  44  lbs. ;  as 
ast  Employed  as  a  coloring.  .  A  httle  acid 
brightens  it.  *«*  The  color  of  this  sirup  is  injured 
>y  contact  with  iron  or  copper. 

SIRUP  OF  RHUBARB.  Syn,  Strupus  Rhjbi. 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  Cod.)  Bruised  rhubarb  ^iij  ;  water 
(xvj ;  macerate  12  hours,  filter,  and  add  white 
)ugar  Jxxxij. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Bruised  rhubarb  1| 
bs. ;  water  q.  a. ;  sugar  20  lbs. ;  as  last  Stomachic 
ind  purgative. 

SIRUP  OF  ROSES.  Syn,  Syrupub  Rosa 
P.  L.  Ac.  D.)  Syr.  Rosa  cbntifolia,  (P.  E.)  Prep, 
—1.  (P.  L.)  Dried  petals  of  red  roses  (Rosa  eenti- 
folia)  ^vij  ;  boiling  water  3  pints ;  macerate  for  12 
loniSy  filter,  evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  1  quart, 
uid  add  white  sugar  Ibw  yj. — 2.  (Wholesale.)  Rose 
eaves  1  lb. ;  sugar  19  lbs. ;  water  q.  s. ;  as  last 
jvently  laxative  Dose,  i  to  1  oz.  It  is  usual  to 
idd  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to  brighten 
;he  color.    Alkalis  turn  it  green. 

SIRUP  OF  RUE.  Syn.  Syrupub  Ruta  Prep. 
[)il  of  rue  12  drops ;  rectified  i^irit  f  Jss ;  dissolve, 
ind  add  simple  sirup  1  pint  Dose.  }  to  2  tea* 
ipimiifuls  in  the  flatulent  coUc  of  children 


SIRUP  OF  SAFFRON.  Syn,  Syrupub  Crooi, 
(P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Hay  safiron  3x| 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  macerate  12  hours,  strain, 
and  add  sugar  lb.  iij^ — 2.  {Wholesale.)  Hay  saffron 
6  oz. ;  boiling  water  6  quarts ;  white  sugar  24  lbs. ; 
as  last     Used  for  its  color  and  flavor. 

SIRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA.  Syn.  Syrupui 
Sarza,  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Syr.  Sarsaparilla,  (P.  D.) 
Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Sarsaparilla,  sliced,  Jxv ;  boil« 
ing  water  1  gallon ;  macerate  for  24  hours,  boil  to 
2  quarts,  strain,  add  sugar  Jxv,  and  boil  to  a  sirup. 
— 2.  (Wholesale,)  Extract  of  i^arsaparilla  3  lbs. ; 
boiling  water  3  quarts ;  dissolve,  strain,  and  add 
white  sugar  12  lbs.  Alterative  and  tonic.  Dose  2 
to  4  drs. 

SIRUP  OF  SARSAPARILLA,  (COM 
POUND.)  Syn.  Syrupus  SARZiS  Compqsitus.  St* 
ROP  DK  CuBiNiER.  Pr^p.  (P.  U.  S.)  SaTsapariila, 
bruised,  lb.  ij. ;  giiaiacum  wood,  rasped,  Jiij ;  red 
roses,  senna,  and  liquorice-root  bruised,  of  each  ^ij  ; 
diluted  alcohol  10  pints,  (wine  measure ;)  mace- 
rate for  14  days,  express,  filter  thix;jigh  paper,  and 
evaporate  in  a  water  bath  to  4^  pints ;  then  add 
sugar  lb.  viij,  and  when  cold  oils  of  sassafras  and 
aniseed,  of  each  5  drops,  and  oil  of  partridge  berry 
(gualtheria  procumbens)  3  drops,  previously  tritura- 
ted with  a  little  of  the  sirup.  An  excellent  prepa- 
ration. Dose,  f  {sB,  3  or  4  times  a  day,  as  an  al- 
terative, tonic,  and  restorative.  *«*  The  sirup  of 
the  P.  Cod  is  made  with  water  instead  of  spirit, 
and  is  vastly  inferior  as  a  remedy. 

SIRUP  OF  SENNA.  Syn.  Syrupub  SsNNiB, 
(P.  L.  &  E.)  Prep.— I.  (P.  L.)  Senna  ^iin; 
bruised  fennel  seed  3x ;  boiling  water  1  pint ; 
macerate  with  a  gentle  heat  for  1  hour,  strain,  add 
manna  Jiij ;  white  sugar  ^xy,  and  evaporate  to  a 
proper  consistenoed — 2.  {Wholesale.)  The  manna 
is  usually  omitted. — 3.  (P.  El)  Senna  |iv ;  boiling 
water  f  Jxxiv ;  strain,  add  treacle  5xlviii,  and 
evaporate  to  a  proper  consistence.  Cathartic. 
Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SIRUP,  SIMPLE.  Syn.  Syrupub,  (P.L.)  Struf^ 
us  SiMPux,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prsp.— 1.  (P.  L.)  White 
sugar  Ibw  x  ;  water  3  pints ;  dissolve«-*2.  {Wholes 
sale.)  Double  refined  sugar  44  lbs. ;  distilled  water 
2|  gallons ;  make  a  sirup.  It  should  be  as  trans- 
parent as  water.  Used  as  a  flavoring,  and  to  give 
cohesiveness  and  consistence  to  pulverulent  sub- 
stances in  the  preparation  of  electuaries,  pills,  &c. 
(See  CAwatjatiEf  and  the  introductory  remarks  on 
Sirup.) 

SIRUP  OF  SQUILLS.  iSyii.  Syrupub  Scilla 
Prep^ — 1.  (P.  E.)  Vinegar  of  squills  3  pints;  white 
sugar  lb.  vij  ;  diaMlve  by  a  gentle  heat — 2.  {Whole^ 
SMS.)  Vinegar  of  squills  14  lbs.,  {perfectly  tranS" 
parent ;)  double  refined  sugar  28  lbs. ;  disBolve  in 
a  stoneware  vessel  in  the  Mid,  or  at  most  by  n 
very  gentle  heat  It  should  be  as  clear  .as  water* 
and  nearly  colorless.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.,  as  an  ex- 
pectorant in  chronio  coughs  and  asthma.  In  iaigo 
doses  it  proves  emetic. 

SIRUP  OF  TOLU.  Syn.  Bauamio  Sirup. 
Syrupub  Tolutanub,  (P.  I*  &  E.)  Syr.  Balravi 
ToLUTANi,  (P.  D.)  Prep.^1.  (P.  L.)  Balsam  of 
Tolu  3x ;  boiling  water  1  pint ;  boil  in  a  covered 
vessel  for  i  an  hour,  frequently  stirring,  cool,  strain, 
and  add  su^  lb.  iiss^ — 2.  (P.  £.)  Simple  sirup 
(warm)  \\k  ij ;  tincture  of  Tolnjjj ;  mix  well  to- 
gether in  a  dose  veMel^-^.  (WAoUsale.)  Waho 
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water  S3  lbs  ;  add  tinctare  of  Tola,  ^dually, 
until  u  will  bear  no  more  without  becomingr  opaque, 
constantly  shaking  the  bottle,  cork  down  and  oc- 
casionally agitate  till  cold ;  filter  through  paper, 
add  double  refined  sugdr  4^  lbs. ;  and  dissolve  in  a 
close  vessel,  by  *a  gentle  heat  in  a  water  bath. 
This  sirup  should  be  clear  and  colorless  as  water, 
but  as  met  with  in  the  shops  it  is  usually  milky. 
Pectoral.     Dose.  1  to  4  dra.  in  mixtures. 

SIRUP,  VELNO*S  VEGETABLE.  Accorf- 
ing  to  Dr.  Paris  and  Sir  B.  Brodie,  this  celebrated 
nostrum  is  prepared  as  follows: — Young  and  fresh 
burdock  root,  sliced  ^ij ;  dandelion  root  ^  ;  fresh 
spearmint,  senna,  coriander  seed,  and  bruised 
liquorice  root,  of  each  Si^ss ;  water  1^  pints  ;  boil 
down  gently  to  a  pint,  strain,  add  lump  sugar  1  lb., 
boil  to  a  sirup,  and  add  a  small  quantity  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  previously  dissolved  in  a  little  spirit. 
Used  as  an  alterative  and  purifier  of  the  blood. 

SIRUP  OF  VINEGAR.  Syn.  Strupus  Aceti. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Vinegar  (French  wmc)  f  jxj  ;  white 
sugar  Jziv ;  make  a  sirup.  Dose  1  dr.  to  1  oz.  as 
an  expectorant  in  coughs  and  colds,  or  diffused 
through  anv  mild  diluent,  as  a  drink  in  fevers. 

SIRUP  OF  VIOLETS.  Syn.  Sraupus  Violjb. 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Syr.  Violarum.  Prep.— 1.  (P.  E.) 
Fresh  violets  I  lb. ;  boiling  water  2^  pints ;  infuse 
for  24  hours  in  a  covered  vessel  of  glass  or  earthen- 
ware, strain  off  the  liquor,  (with  gentle  pressure,) 
filter,  add  white  sugar  lb.  viiss,  and  diffiolve. — 2. 
(^Wholesale.)  Double-refined  white  sugar  66  lbs. ; 
anthokyan*  1 1  lbs. ;  water  22  lbs.  or  q.  s. ;  dissolve 
in  earthenware.  Gently  laxative.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful  for  an  infant.  *«*  Genuine  sirup  of  vio- 
lets should  have  a  lively  violet  blue  color,  and 
should  be  reddened  by  acids  and  turned  green  by 
alkalis,  and  should  smell  and  taste  of  the  flowers. 
It  is  frequently  used  as  a  test.  A  spurious  sort  is 
met  with  in  the  shops,  which  is  colored  by  litmus, 
and  slightly  scented  by  orris  root.  The  purest 
sugar,  perfectly  free  from  either  acid  or  alkaline 
contamination,  should  alone  be  used  in  its  manu- 
facture. The  P.  E.  orders  the  infusion  to  be  strain- 
ed without  pressure,  and  the  P.  Cod.  and  other 
Ph.  direct  J9  flowers  to  be  first  washed  in  cold 
water. 

SIZE.  Obtained  like  glue  from  the  skins  of  ani- 
mals, but  is  evaporated  less,  and  kept  in  the  soft 
state. 

SMALTS.  Syn.  Powder  Blue.  Shalta.  Azu- 
RUM.  Prep.  I.  Koast  cobalt  ore  to  drive  off  the 
arsenic,  make  the  residuum  into  a  paste  with  oil 
of  vitriol,  and  heat  it  to  redness  for  an  hour ;  pow- 
der, dissolve  in  water,  and  precipitate  the  oxide  of 
iron  by  carbonate  of  potash,  gradually  added,  unti^ 
a  rose  coir  red  powder  begins  to  fall,  then  decant 
the  clear,  and  precipitate  by  a  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  prepared  by  fusing  together  for  5  hours  a 
mixture  of  ten  parts  of  potash,  15  parts  of  finely- 
^und  flints,  and  1  part  of  charcoal.  The  precip- 
itate, after  being  dried,  may  be  fosed  and  powder- 
ed.    Very  fine. 

II.  Roasted  cobalt  ore  and  potash,  of  each  1 
part ;  siticions  sand  3  parts ;  fuse  together,  cool, 
and  powder.  Used  in  painting,  to  color  glass,  and 
lr>  get  up  linen. 

•  The  ezproMed  }aloe  of  violets,  defeeated,  fSBtly  heat- 
ed In  earthenware  to  IW,  •kinuoed  «)oled,  filtered,  h.liaU 
tt(kAt  added,  and  aguia  filtered. 


SNUFF.     Syn.  Tabac,  (en  poudre,  Fr.)    Th» 
finer  kinds  of  snu^  tre  made  from  the  best  di- 
scription  of  tobacco,  separated  irom  the  damaged 
leaves ;  but  the  ordinary  snuflft  of  the  shops  an 
mostly  prepared  from  the  coarser  and  damaged 
portions,  the  stems  or  stalky  parts  that  remais 
from  the  manufacture  of  shag  tobaceo,  the  dost  or 
powder  sifted  from  the  bales,  and  the  dagiueali 
that  are  unfit  for  other  purposes.    To  impart  to  tfaa 
dried  leaves  the  characteristic  odor  and  fiavor  of  to- 
bacco, and  to  render  them  agreeable  to  *'  tmckenT 
and  "  snufiers,"  it  is  necessary  that  th^  should 
undei^  a  certain  preparation,  or  kind  of  fennenta- 
tion.     If  a  fresh  green  leaf  of  tobacco  be  crushed 
between  the  fingers,  it  emits  merely  the  herbaceooi 
smell  common  to  most  plants ;  but  if  it  Iw  tritu- 
rated in  a  mortar  along  with  a  very  small  qoaatity 
of  quicklime  or  caustic  alkali,  it  will  inunediately 
exhale  the  peculiar  odor  of  manufactured  tobacea 
This  arises  from  the  active  and  volatile  ingredienli 
being  liberated  from  their  previous  combinavioa,  by 
the  ammonia  developed  by  fermentation,  or  the 
action  of  a  stronger  base.     Tobacco  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  muriate  of  ammonia,  and 
this  substance,  as  is  well  known,  when  placed  m 
contact  with  lime  or  potassa,  immediately  evolves 
free  ammonia.     If  we  reveree  the  case,  and  satu- 
rate the  excess  of  alkali  in  prepared  tobacco  by  tfas 
addition  of  any  mild  acid,  its  characteristic  odar 
will  entirely  disappear.     In  the  preparation  of  to- 
bacco previously  to   its  manufacture  into  snuil^ 
these  changes  are  effected  by  a  species  of  fer- 
mentation.     The  tobacco,  either   unprepared  or 
cut  into  pieces,  is  placed  in  layers  or  h^aps,  and 
sprinkled  with  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  and 
water,  (about  the  sp.  gr.  1*107,)  or  sauce  as  it  is 
called ;  the  salt  being  added  to  prevent  the  to- 
bacco becoming  mouldy,  and  to  keep  it  moist,  aa 
well  as  to  moderate  the  fermentation.     Mcrfasses  ■ 
also  frequently  added  to  the  sauce  when  a  violet  or 
dark -colored  snuff  is  desired,  and  some  persiMM 
with  a  like  intention  add  a  decoction  or  solntioB  of 
extract  of  liquorice.    I  am  informed,  however,  that 
pure  water,  without  any  addition,  is  quKe  siiflfeieBt 
to  promote  and  maintain  the  perfect  fermentatioa 
of  tobacco,  and  that  of  late  ye^is  the  larger  and 
more  respectable  houses  have  employed  nothing 
else.    The  leaves  soon  become  hot,  and  evolw 
ammonia  ;  during  this  time  the  heaps  reqiure  toba 
occasionally  opened  up  and  turned  over,  lest  they 
become  too  hot,  take  fire,  or  nm  into  the  pntrefac* 
tive  fermentation.    The  extent  to  which  the  pro- 
cess is  allowed  to  proceed  varies  with  different 
kinds  of  snuff,  from  one  to  tkree  months.     When 
the  leaves  have  arrived  at  the  proper  state,  they 
are  sufficiently  dried  to  bear  being  pulverized.  This 
is  either  performed  in  a  mill,  or  with  a  kind  of  pea- 
tie  and  mortar.    While  powdering,  the  tobacco 
should  be  frequently  sifted,  that  it  may  not  be  re- 
duced to  too  fine  a  powder,  and  it  should  be  moist- 
ened with   rose   or  orange-flower  water,  or  ean 
d'ange,  which  are  the  only  waters  fit  for  the  sope 
nor  kinds  of  snuff    This  moistening  is  nsualty  re- 
peated several  times.     Tonca  beans  are  pnt  into 
snuff-boxes  to  scent  the  snnff,  but  the  concratrated 
essence  of  tonca  beans  is  now  mostly  used ;  tbt 
leaves  of  orchis  fusca,  and  thooe  of  several  atbcr 
species  of  orchides  that  have  the  scent  of  the  looea 
bean,  are  aba  mod  to  scent  mnff    French  mat 
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» scented  with  the  root  of  calamus  aromaticnB. 
>iiriiig  the  grindmg  of  tohaoco  it  is  hut  too  fre- 
[nently  mixed  with  dark-colored  rotten  wood,  va- 
ioas  English  leaves,  coloring  and  other  matter, 
rhich  suhstances  aro  added  by  the  frandalent 
oanufacturer  to  reduce  the  cost  It  is  a  general 
mctice  with  many  dealers  to  add  ammonia  to 
heir  snuflEs  to  increase  their  pungency.  I  have 
een  1  cwt  of  powdered  sal  ammoniac  sent  at  one 
ime  to  a  certain  London  tobacconist  Powdered 
;laas  and  hellebore  are  also  frequently  added  for  a 
ike  purpose.  The  moist  kinds  of  snufF  are  gener- 
Jly  drugged  with  pearlash,  for  the  triple  purpose 
f  keeping  them  mmst  and  increasing  their  pun- 
lency*  and  color.  The  dry  snuffi,  especially  WeUhf 
re  commonly  adulterated  with  quicklime,  the 
lartifiles  of  which  may  often  be  distinguished  by 
he  naked  eye.  This  addition  causes  its  biting  and 
MRCcating  effect  on  the  pituitary  membrane. 
Scotch,  IrUh,  WeUhj  and  Spanish  snuffg,  Lundy- 
^ooi,  ^c.,are  examples  of  the  dry  snuffs.  Among 
loiST  SNuns  or  rappebs,  brown  blacky  Cuba,  ca- 
oitet  4'Cn  may  be  mentk>ned.  Hardham^g  mix- 
ure,  No.  37,  is  a  mixed  rappee,  and  Princess 
fixture,  princexa,  drc,  are  scented  rappees.  The 
feotehf  frioh,  and  m  fact  most  of  the  ordinary 
anSb  of  the  shops,  are  prepared  from  the  midribs 
nd  waste  pieces ;  but  the  Strasburgh,  French^ 
iv«siafi,  and  Macouba  onuffo,  from  the  soft  parts 
t  the  leave&  The  immense  variety  of  saufb 
ept  in  the  shops,  depend  for  their  distinguishing 
haraeteristics  on  the  length  of  the  fermentation, 
be  fineness  of  the  powder,  the  height  to  which 
bey  are  dried,  and  the  addition  of  odorous  sub- 
tanoes.  Among  some  of  the  most  esteemed 
''rench  snnffib  are  the  following : — Tabac  de  c«> 
\rat,  bergamoite,  and  n^olh  are  made  by  adding 
he  essences  to  the  snuff — Tabac  parfumie  aux 
feurs,  by  putting  onmge  flowers,  jasmins,  tube- 
Bsee,  musk-roses,  or  common  roses,  to  the  snufT  in 
dose  chest  or  jar,  sifting  them  out  after  i24  houn, 
nd  repeating  the  infusion  with  fresh  flowers  as 
eeeasary.  Another  way  is  to  lay  paper  pricked 
U  over  wftli  a  laige  pin  between  the  flowen  and 
tie  8nal£ — Tabac  muoqtUe.  Any  scented  snnflT  1' 
>. ;  musk  (ground  to  a  powder  with  white  sugar 
nd  moistened  with  ammonia  water)  30  gn. ;  mix. 
-Tabae  ambre.  Tabac  aoz  flenrs  1  lb. ;  amber- 
lis  powdered  as  last  24  gi& — Tabac  en  odeur  de 
ialthe.  Tabac  de  nerole  1  lb. ;  amber;^  30 
re. :  civette  10  gn. ;  sugar  q.  s. — Tabac  a  la 
oinU  d^Eepagne.  SnoiF  aux  fleurs  1  lb. ;  musk 
0  grs. ;  civette  6  gts. ;  sugar  q.  Si — Tabac  en 
dewr  de  Rome.  Snuff  aux  floors  1  lb. ;  amber- 
ria  30  gr^ ;  musk  6  grs. ;  civette  5  grs. ;  sugar  q. 
— Tabae  de  PongSmu,  Yellow  snuff  scented 
'ith  orange  ilowen  1  lb. ;  civette  12  grs. ;  sugar 
.  s. ;  essence  of  orange  flowers  3  to  4  drs. ;  other 
■ences  may  be  used,  the  snuff  having  been  pre- 
ioosly  scented  ^ith  the  same  flowers. — Tabac  fin 
'afon  d^Eopagne.  Red  snnff  perfumed  with 
owers. — Macouba  onuff  is  imitated  by  moistening 
le  tobacco  with  a  mixture  of  treacle  and  water, 
od  allowing  it  to  ferment  well< — Spanitk  onuff. 
Insifted  Havannah  snuff  ground  and  rednced  by 
dding  ground  Spanish  nut-shells,  sprinkling  the 
uztiue  with  treacle  water,  and  allowing  it  to 
iroat  for  some  days  before  packing.  Most  of  the 
nit«tioni  of  foreign  snnff  nqnire  to  be  well  packed 


to  give  them  a  good  appearance. — Yellow  snuff 
Yellow  ochre  the  size  of  an  egg,  add  chalk  to  lower 
the  color,  grind  with  4  drs.  of  oil  of  almonds  till 
fine,  then  add  water  by  degrees,  and  3  spoonfuls 
of  mucilage  of  tragacanth;  till  you  have  about  a 
quart ;  mix  this  with  purified  sniflFq.  s.  and  dry  it ; 
then  grind  some  gum  tragac.  with  some  scented 
water,  and  moisten  your  snuff  with  it,  and  when 
dry,  with  a  very  fine  sieve  sift  out  the  color  that 
does  not  adhere  to  the  snuff. — Red  Snvff.  As 
last,  but  use  red  ochre. — Eye  Snuff.  Subsulphate 
of  meroury  ^  dr. ;  dry  Scotch  snuff  or  Lundyfoot 
1  oz. ;  triturate  well  together.  A  pinch  of  this 
occasionally,  in  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  dimneai 
of  sight,  headache,  Slc 

SOAP.  Syn.  Savon,  (Fr.)  Seipe,  {Ger.] 
Sapo,  (Lat)  Spanish  or  Castile  soap,  made  with 
olive  oil  and  soda,  {Sapo.  Sapo  ex  oliva  oleo  et 
soda  eonfectuSf  P.  L.,)  and  soft  soap  made  with 
olive  oil  and  potash,  (sapo  mollis,  sapo  ex  oliva 
oleo,  et  potassA  confectus,  P.  L.,)  are  the  only 
kinds'  directed  to  be  employed  in  medicine.  The 
former  is  intended  whenever  soap  is  ordered,  and 
is  the  only  one  employed  intern  aUy  ;  the  latter  is 
used  in  omtments,  &c. 

Castile  Soap,  (Spanish  soap.  Mareeilles  do. 
Sapo.  Sapo  durus.  Sapo  Hispanicus.)  Olive 
oil  soda  soap  is  kept  both  in  the  white  and  marbled 
state ;  the  former  is  the  purest,  but  the  latter  is  the 
strongest 

Almond  Soap  {Sapo  Amygdalinus)  is  made  from 
almond  oil  and  caustic  soda,  and  is  chiefly  used  for 
the  toilet 

Curd  Soap  is  made  with  tallow  and  soda. 

Mottled  Soap  with  refuse  kitchen-stuff,  &c. 

Yellow  Soap  (jRostn  soap)  with  tallow,  rosin, 
and  caustic  soda. 

SoPT  Soap  (of  commerce)  with  whale,  seal,  or 
cod  oil,  tallow,  and  potash.  The  olive  oil  soft  soap 
of  the  Pharmacopceia  is  not  met  with  in  trade. 

SOAP  A  LA  ROSE.  Prep.  New  olive  oU 
soap  30  lbs. ;  new  tallow  soap  20  lbs. ;  reduce 
them  to  shavings  by  sliding  the  bars  along  the  face 
of  an  inverted  plane,  melt  in  an  untinned  copper 
pan  by  the  heat  of  steam  or  a  water-bath,  add  IJ 
oz.  of  finely-ground  vermilion,  mix  well,  remove 
the  heat,  and  when  the  mass  has  cooled  a  little, 
add  essence  of  roses  (otto  7)  3  oz. ;  do.  of  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  of  each  1  oz. ;  bergarootte  2^  oz. ; 
mix  well,  mn  the  liquid  mass  through  a  tammy 
cloth,  and  put  it  mto  the  frames.  If  the  soaps 
employed  are  not  new,  1  or  2  quarts  of  water 
must  be  added  to  make  them  melt  easily.  Very 
fine. 

SOAP  AU  BOUQUET.  Prep.  Best  tallow 
soap  30  lbs. ;  essence  of  bergamotte  4  oz. ;  oils  of 
cloves,  sassafras,  and  thyme,  of  each  1  oz. ;  pure 
neroli  i  oz. ;  finely -powdered  brown  ochre  7  oz. ; 
mix  as  last    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  BITTER  ALMOND.  Prep.  Best 
white  tallow  soap  ^  cwt ;  essence  of  bitter  al- 
monds 10  oz. ;  as  soap  k  la  rose.    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  BLACK.  Syn.  Sapo  Niger.  Thh  is 
property  a  crude  soft  soap  made  of  fresh  oil,  tallow, 
and  potash  ;  but  the  following  mixture  is  usually 
sold  for  it : — soft  soap  7  lbs. ;  train  oil  1  lb. ;  water 
1  gallon ;  boS  to  a  proper  consistence,  adding  ivory 
blade  or  powdered  cbarooal  to  color.  Ueed  bf 
farriexB. 
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SOAP,  CINNAMON.  Prep.  Best  tallow 
aoap  30  Ibe. ;  do.  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  essence  of 
cinnamon  7  oz. ;  do.  of  sassafras  and  bergamotte, 
of  each  1^  oz. ;  finely  powdered  yellow  ochre,  1 
lb. ;  mix  as  soap  h  la  rose.     Very  fine. 

SOAP,  CROTON.  Syn.  Sapo  Crotonis. 
Prep,  Croton  oil  3j ;  liquor  of  poiaasa  3ss ;  tritu- 
rate together.     Purgative.    Dose,  2  to  3  grs. 

SOAP,  FLOATING.  Prep.  Good  oil  soap  ^ 
cwt ;  water  ^  gallon  ;  melt  by  the  heat  of  a  steam 
or  water  bath  in  a  pan  furnished  with  an  agitator, 
wliich  must  be  assiduously  worked  till  the  soap 
has  at  least  doubled  its  volume,  when  it  most  be 
put  into  the  frames,  cooled,  and  cut  into  pieces. 
Lathers  well  and  is  very  pleasant'  Any  scent 
may  be  added. 

SOAP,  MACQUER'S  ACID.  S^fn.  Safo 
ViTRioLicus.  Prep.  Castile  soap  4  oz. ;  soften  by 
heat  and  a  little  water ;  add  oil  of  vitriol  q.  s.»  con- 
tinually triturating  the  mass  in  a  mortar.  Deter- 
gent    Used  where  alkalis  would  be  prejudicial. 

SOAP,  MUSK.  Prep.  Best  tallow  soap  30 
lbs. ;  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  powdered  cloves,  pcde 
roses,  and  gilliflowers,  of  each  4^  oz. ;  essences  of 
bergamotte  and  musk,  of  each  3^  oz. ;  Spanish 
brown  4  oz. ;  mix  as  Hoap  k  la  rose.    Very  fine. 

SOAP,  ORANGE-FLOWER.  Prep.  Best 
tallow  soap  30  lbs. ;  palm  oil  soap  20  lbs. ;  es- 
sences of  Portugal  and  ambergris,  of  each  7^  oz. ; 
yellowish  green  color  (ochre  and  indigo)  8^  oz. ; 
vermilion,  1^  oz. ;  mix  as  soap  it  la  rose.  Very  fine. 

SOAP,  PEARL  SOFT.  Syn.  Almond 
Grram.  Crehe  d*Amandes,  Prep.  Best  hog's  lard 
20  lbs. ;  stir  it  assiduously  in  a  water  bath  till  it  is 
only  hsilf  melted,  and  has  a  thick  creamy  appear- 
ance, then  add  5  lbs.  of  caustic  potash  lye  at  36^ 
B.  and  continue  stirring  at  the  same  temperature 
till  soapy  granulations  begin  to  fail  to  the  bottom ; 
then  a!dd  5  lbs.  more  of  lye,  and  continue  Uie  stir- 
ring for  4  hours  more,  or  till  the  mass  becomes  too 
stin  to  be  further  stirred,  when  it  must  be  sently 
beaten  and  allowed  to  cool  very  slowly.  When 
quite  cold  it  must  be  beaten  in  small  portions  at  a 
time  in  a  marble  mortar,  till  it  unites  to  form  a 
homogeneous  mass,  or  "pearls"  as  it  is  called ;  es- 
sence of  bitter  almomb  q.  s.  to  perfume  being  add- 
ed during  the  pounding. 

SOAP,  PALM  OIL.  Syn.  Violet  Soap. 
Made  of  palm  oil  and  caustic  soda  lye.  Has  a 
pleasant  odor  of  violets  and  a  lively  color. 

SOAP,  STARKEY'S.  Syn.  Savon  Teri- 
BiNTHiNB.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Warm  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  oil  of  turpentine,  and  Venice  turpentine, 
equal  parts ;  triturate  together  with  a  little  water 
till  they  combine ;  put  it  into  paper  moulds,  and 
m  a  few  days  slice  it  and  preserve  it  in  a  well 
■topped  bottle. 

SOAP,  TRANSPARENT.  Prep^l.  Per- 
fectly  dry  tallow  soap  in  shavings,  and  rectified 
spirit  of  wine,  equal  parts ;  put  them  into  a  still, 
apply  a  very  gentle  heat  to  eflfect  the  solution, 
allow  the  liquid  to  settle  for  9  houn,  then  pour  the 
clear  portion  into  frames. — 2.  Dissolve  diy  almond 
or  soft  soap  in  spirit  of  wine,  strain  while  warm, 
distil  off  the  spirit,  and  pour  into  moulds.  *«*  This 
■oap  does  not  acquire  its  full  transparency  till  after 
ft  few  weeks'  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere :  the 
pieces  must  then  be  trimmed  up  and  stamped  as 
desired.    It  may  be  scented  and  colored  by  add- 


ing the  ingredients  to  it  while  aoft.  It  is 
rose  by  tincture  of  archil,  and  yeUovo  fay 
of  turmeric.     Does  not  lather  weU. 

SOAP,  WINDSOR.  The  best  WbidBor 
is  made  of  a  mixture  of  olive  oil  -1  part,  and  ox  tal- 
low or  suet  9  parts,  saponified  by  caoBtic  soda; 
but  most  of  the  Windsor  soap  of  the  shops  is  mere- 
ly ordinary  curd  soap  scented.  On  the  large  seafe 
the  perfume  is  added  while  the  soap  is  in  the  soft 
state,  just  before  it  is  put  into  frames,  hot  em  the 
small  scale  it  may  be  prepared  in  the  suuh  way 
as  soap  k  la  rose. 

Prep. — 1.  Best  beef  tallow  and  oil  aoap,  aa 
above,  3  cwt ;  eesenca  of  caraway  2  lbs. ;  Eng*- 
lish  oil  of  lavender,  and  oil  of  iceemary,  of  eadi  J 
lb. ;  mix  as  soap  k  la  rose. — 2.  Hard  card  soaip  1 
cwt ;  oil  of  caraway  1^  lbs. ;  tinctore  of  musk  12 
oz. ;  English  oil  of  lavender  2  oz. ;  oil  of  origar 
num  ^  oz. ;  as  last. — 3.  Curd  soap  melted  and 
scented  with  the  oils  of  caraway  and  bergamotte 
*»*  Brown  Windsor  soap  is  the  same  colored. 


SOAPS,  TOILET.  I.  {Soft.)  The 
these  is  a  soap  made  of  hog^  lard  and 
variously  scented  and  colored. — ^2.  {Hard.)  The 
basis  of  these  is  a  mixture  of  suet  9  parts,  and  oiiva 
oil  1  part,  saponified  by  caustic  aoda,  and  varioadly 
scented  and  colored.  They  are  also  made  of  vUta 
tallow,  olive,  almond,  and  palm  oil 
alone  or  combined  in  various 
scented. 

SODA.  Sijn.  Oxide  of  Sodium.  Socdb.  (JFV.) 
Natron,  (Ger.)  The  hydrate  of  soda,  {SmU  Hf- 
draSf)  as  well  as  its  solution,  (Liquor  Sod^^  ass 
prepared  from  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  same  way 
as  the  corresponding  preparations  of  potassa.  Tlie 
majority  of  its  salts  may  also  be  obtamed  in  a  «ai- 
iiar  manner  to  those  of  potassa. 

Prop.,  Tests,  ^c.  Pure  soda  resemUea  p<itawm, 
but  possesses  rather  less  powerful  basic  and  alka- 
line properties.  Soda  and  its  salts  are  rengwi- 
sed. — 1.  By  their  solubility  in  water,  and  not  iKiaf 
precipitated  by  any  reagent — Q.  Bj  yiehfin^  a 
salt  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  by  its  taste  and 
form  is  readily  recognised  as  milpbate  of 
'By  its  salts,  when  exposed  by  means  of 
wire  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  unparting  a  nob  yel- 
low color* — 4.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  or  ear* 
bonate  of  soda  turns  turmeric  brown  and  T^geCabie 
blues  greeik — 5»  Its  muriate  imparls  a  yaQew  tinge 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol. 

SODA,  ACETATE.  Syn.  Sodjk  Acnaa. 
(P.  L.  &  D.)  TxaaA  Fouata  MucKKALm.  Prep. 
(P.  D.)  Saturate  dilute  acetio  acid  with  catbooala 
of  soda,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  the  density  of 
1*376 ;  dry  the  crystals  deposited  aa  the  liqiiiA 
cools,  and  keep  them  from  the  air.  Deaa^  1  to^9 
diB.  as  a  dicuvtic ;  chiefly  used  to  m^e  aoetie 

SODA,  PHOSPHATE  OF.  Syn.  " 
LBss  Puaoiifo  SALTa  TaiBAsic  PHoaraaTS  or 
Soda  and  babio  watbe.  RhomuO  Pbo«hatb  q9 
Soda.  NBoraAL  do.  Sal  Mdubilb  Pbxxatuh. 
Soda  Phosphoeata.  Sodjb  PnosmAS,  (P.  Lb  E. 
&D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  boneasliealb.x. 
sulphuric  acid  2  pints  and  f  ^v ;  mix,  add 
gradually  water  6  pmta,  and  digest  £cr  3  dnya,  le* 
placing  the  water  which  evaporatea ;  add  6 
of  boiling  water  and  strain  through  linen,  and 
the  residue  in  the  filter  with  ^Nling  watar ; 
the  liqooi%  and  after  defecalioii  decant  and 
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•rate  to  G  pints;  let  the  impiintiee  again  settle 
and  neiitraliie  the  efear  fluid,  heated  to  boiling, 
with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  slight  ex- 
eess;  crystals  will  be  deposited  as  the  solution 
eoobi  and  by  snceessively  oTaporating,  addiner  a 
little  soda  to  the  nx>ther  liquor  till  it  is  feebly  alKa- 
line,  and  cooling,  more  crystals  may  be  obtained. 
Keep  it  in  closed  vessels. 

Remarks.  •«  Exposed  to  the  air  it  slightly  efflo- 
resces. It  is  totally  dissolved  by  water  but  not  by 
alcohol.*'  (P.  L.)-^<45  gn.  dissolved  in  f^ij  of 
boiliog  water,  and  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  50 
gisL  of  carbonate  of  lead  in  f  ^  of  pyroligneous 
aoid,  will  remain  precipitable  by  solution  of  acetate 
•f  lead."  (P.  E.)  Dose.  6  to  13  drs.  as  a  purga- 
tive in  broth  or  soupi    It  has  scarcely  any  taste. 

SODA,  POTA8SIO-TARTRATB  OF.  Sym 
TAKTaATB  or  Potash  and  Soda.  Seignbtte's 
Salt.  Roohbllb  do.  Tartarixbd  Soda.  Sel  de 
SxioirETTB**  Sal  Ritpbllensis.  Sal  PoLTcmtss- 
TUM  Sbionetti.  Soda  Tartarizata  Natron 
Tartarizatum.  Potabsjb  XT  SoDJB  Tartras,  (P. 
E.  &  D.)  SoDJB  PoTASsio-TARTRAS,  (P.  L.)  Prep. 
(P.  h.)  Carbonate  of  soda  f  xij  ;  boiling  water  2 
quarts;  dissolve,  and  add,  gradually,  powdered 
bitartrate-  of  potash  Jxvj ;  strain,  evaporate  to  a 
pellicle,  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize;  dry  the 
crystals  aud  again  evaporate  the  liquor  that  it  may 
field  more  crystals.  *«*  Readily  soluble  In  cold 
water.  Sulphuric  acid  added  to  the  solution  throws 
down  small  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potash.  By 
heat  it  yields  a  mixture  of  the  pure  carbonates  of 
potash  and  soda.  It  is  a  mild  and  cooling  laxative. 
Doee,  ^  to  1  oz.  largely  diluted  with  water.  It 
fonns  the  basis  of  Qie  popular  aperient  called 
&eidlit*  PotDder$. 

SODA,  SULPHATE  OF.  Sym  Glauber's 
Salt.  Sal  GLAnsBifc  Sal  Catharticos  Gla0- 
iBxr.-  Sal  Mirabile  Glauberl  Natron  YrrRio- 
L4TUIL  SoDJB  SuLPHAS,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  h.)  Dissolve  lb.  ij  of  the  salt  left  in  distilling 
moriatic  acid,  ni  Otj  of  boiling  water,  saturate  with 
earinfMte  of  lime,  evaporate  and  crystallize. 

Remarks,  Glauber  salts  effloresce  when  exposed 
to  the  air ;  are  totally  dissolved  by  water ;  very 
slightly  so  by  alcohol ;  the  solntion  is  neutral  to 
test  paper ;  nitrate  of  silver  throws  down  scarcely 
any  Ihmg  from  a-dilute  solntion ;  nitrMte  of  baryta 
more,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  nitric  acid.  It 
loses  55*5|  of  its  weight  1^  a  strong  heat  (P.  L.) 
Ihee.  I  to  1  OB.  as  a  purge.  The  dried  salt  {Sodm 
Sulpkie  Exsieeata)  is  twice  as  strong.  *«*  Sul- 
phate of  soda  is  also  made  in  the  same  way  from 
the  residuum  of  the  distillation  of  nitric  acid  firom 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  of  sal  ammoniac  fh>ra  a  mix- 
ture of  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  coimnon  salt — 
LYmington  Olauber  Salts  is  a  mixture  of  the  sul- 
phate of  soda  and  potash  obtained  fh>m  the  mother 
liqaor  of  sea- water. 

SODIUM.  8yn.  Natrium,  (Oer.)  The  me- 
UUic  base  of  soda.     It  k  a  soft  white  metal, 


»hr  solid  at  common  temperatures,  fuste  at 
200O  F,  and  volatilaes  at  a  rod  heat,  sp.  gr. 
H?^ ;  its  other  properties  nsemble  those  of  po- 
tasanm  ;  but  aro  of  a  feebler  character.  It^i^ 
fiist  obtained  by  Sir  H.  Davy  m  1807,  by  means 
rf  a  powerful  tahraiiie  battery,  but  it  may  be 
nore  convenienuy  and  cheaply  procured  in  quan- 
tity, by  the  proeess  described  under  Potassium. 
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With  oxygen  it  forms  a  protoxide  (soda)  aud  a  per- 
oxide  ;  with  chlorine,  a  chloride,  (common  salt ;) 
and  with  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  ice.,  hn^* 
mide,  iodide tfluoridfiy  sulphuret,  ^c,  of  eodium^ 
-^all  of  which  may  be  obtained  by  similar  pro- 
cesses to  the  respective  compounds  of  potassium. 

SODIUM.  CHLORIDE  OF.  Sun.  Muriat« 
OF  Soda.  Htdroculo&ate  or  do.  Salt.  Com- 
mon Salt.  Sea  do.  Culinary  do.  SoDis  Mo- 
RIAS,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  SODII  Giiloridu3i,  (P.  L.) 
This  important  and  wholesome  compound  appean 
to  have  been  known  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the 
world,  of  which  we  have  any  record,  ft  is  men- 
tioned by  Moses,  (Gen.  xix.  26,)  and  by  Homer  m 
the  Iliad,  (lib.  ix.  214.)  In  ancient  Rome  it  was 
subjected  to  a  duty,  (vectigal  salinarium.)  Com* 
mon  salt  forms  no  small  portion  of  the  mineral 
wealth  of  England,  and  has  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce.  The  principal  portion  of  the 
salt  consumed  in  this  country  is  procured  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  water  of  brine  springs. 

Rock  Salt  (^Fossil  Salt,  Sal  Oemm<B,  Sal  FoS' 
silis)  is  found  in  mineral  beds  in  Cheshire ;  it  has 
commonly  a  reddish  color,  and  is  mostly  exported 
for  purification. — Salt  is  also  prepared  by  the 
evaporation  of  sea  water,  (hence  the  term  sea 
salt,)  but  this  process  has  been  almost  abandoned 
in  England,  being  more  suited  to  hot  dry  climates, 
or  very  cold  ones. 

Bat  Salt  {Sal  marintis,  Sal  niger)  is  import- 
ed from  France,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  is  ob- 
tained from  sea  water  evaporated  in  shallow  ponds 
by  the  sun.     It  is  large-grained  and  dark-colored. 

Cheshire  Stoved  Salt,  {Lump  Salt,  Basket 
do.,)  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  brine  of  salt 
springs  until  reduced  to  a  mass  of  small  flaky 
crystals  barely  covered  with  liquor,  when  it  is  put 
into  baskets  and  dried. 

London's  Patent  Soud  Salt,  is  Cheshire  rock 
salt  melted  In  a  roverberatory  furnace  and  ladled 
into  moulds. 

BamsH  Bat  Salt  {Cheshire  large-grained 
Salty  is  obtained  by  evaporating  the  brine  at  a^ 
heat  of  ISO^'  to  140^  F.  Hard  cubical  crystals. 
Both  the  las^aro  used  to  salt  provisions  for  hot 
climates,  as  they  dissolve  very  slowly  in  the  brine 
as  it  grows  weaker. 

•^•-Conmion  salt  is  stimulant  and  antiseptic, 
and  is  hence  employed  as  a  condiment,  and  for 
preservmg  animal  and  ve^table  substances.  It  is 
also  occasionally  used  in  medicine,  in  clysteis  and 
lotions.  For  medical  purposes  the  P.  E.  orders  it 
to  be  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  the  solution 
filtered  and  evaporated  over  the  fire,  skinmung  off 
the  crystals  as  they  form;  they  must  be  then 
quickly  washed  m  cold  water  and  dried.  **  A  so- 
lution of  pure  salt 'IS  not  precipitated  by  a  solution 
of  carbonate  of  anunonia,  followed  by  solution  of 
phosjrfi^s  of  soda :  a  solution  of  9  gis.  m  distilled 
water  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a  solution  of 
26  jrs.  of  nitrate  of  silver."  (P.  E.) 

SOIL.  The  earth  In  which  vegetables  grow. 
In  cases  where  a  banen  soil  is  examined  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  compared  with  an  extremely  fertile  soil  in  the 
same  neighborhood,  and  in  a  similar  situation :  the 
diftrence  ffiven  by  their  analyses  would  mdicate 
the  methodi  of  cultivation,  and  thus  the  plan  of 
improvement  would  be  founded  upon  aocurat* 
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■dentLfic  priiiciple&    (See  Absokption,  Agucul- 
TORE,  Farming,  Manures,  6lc.) 

SOLANINE.  Syn.  Solanina.  Prep,  Filter 
the  juice  of  nightshade  berries,  (Solanum  nigrum,) 
quite  ripe,  add  ammonia,  filter,  wash  the  sediment, 
boil  in  alcohol,  filter,  and  distil  off  the  spirit ;  the 
solanind  is  left  as  a  white  powder.  Insoluhle  in 
water,  bitter,  emetic,  narcotic,  and  poisonous.  By 
careful  crystallization  in  alcohol  it  forms  needle- 
like crystals,  resembling  disulphate  of  quinine.  It 
may  also  be  obtained  from  the  leaves  and  stem 
of  solanum  dulcamara,  {bitter -sweet.)  With  the 
acids  it  forms  salts,  many  of  which  are  crystal- 
lizable. 

SOLDER,  FINE.  Prep.  Tin  2  parts,  lead  1 
part;  melt  together.  Melts  at  350^.  IJted  to 
tin  copper,  solder  tin  plates,  Slc 

SOLDER,  GLAZIER'S.  Prep.  Lead  3  parts ; 
tm  1  part ;  melts  at  500^. 

SOLDER  FOR  TIN,  (Smfth's.)  Prep.  Lead 
and  tin,  of  each,  4  oz.  ^  bismuth  8  oz. ;  melts  in 
boilinff  water. 

SOLDERING.  Tinfoil  applied  between  the 
joints  of  fine  brass  work,  first  wetted  with  a  rtrong 
solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  jnakes  an  excellent 
juncture,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  much 
heat. 

SOLOMON'S  BALM  OF  GILEAD.  Prep. 
Compound  tincture  of  cardamoms,  made  with 
brandy  instead  of  proof  spirit,  1  pint;  tincture 
of  cantharides,  P.  L.  f  ^  ;  mix. 

SOLUTION  OF  ALUM,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  Bate's  Alum  Water.  A<iua  Aluminosa. 
Bate  AN  A.  Liquor  Aluminis  Comtobitub.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Alum  and  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each,  Jj; 
boiling  water  3  pints ;  dissolve,  and  filter  if  neces- 
sary. Detei^ent  and  astringent.  Ueed  as  a  lo- 
tion for  old  ulcer,  chilblains,  excoriation,  &c. ; 
and  diluted  with  wateTi  as  an  eye-wash  and  in- 
jection. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIA.  Syn.  Liquor 
Ahhonia  ;  LiQ.  Ammonijb  fortior,  (P.  L.)  Aqua 
Ammonia  ;  oo.  do.  j-ortior,  (P.  E.)  Aq.  Amiion. 
Caustics,  (P.  D.)  The  London  College  gives  no 
formula  for  their  stronger  solution,  though  iuthe 
«  notes  to  the  Ph.  it  is  stated  to  haVe  the  sp.  gr. 
0-882, 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  AMMO- 
NIA  Syn.  Liquor  Ammonite  Acetatis,  (P.  L.) 
AvMONiiB  Acetatis  Aqua,  (p.  E.  &  D.) 

SOLUTION  OF  SESQUICARBONATE 
OF  AMMONIA  Syn.  Carbonate  of  Ammo- 
KiA  Water.  Liquor  Ammonijb.  SebquicArbo- 
NATiB.  (P.  L.)  Ammonia  Carbonatib  Aqua.  (P. 
E.  6l  P^  Prep.— -1.  (P.  L.)  SesquicarbonuU  of 
ammoiiia  f  iv  ;  distilled  water  I  pint ;  dissolve  and 
filter.  Stimulant  and  antacid.  Vote,  f Ssb  to  fSiss, 
In  water. — 2.  {Henry* 9.)  Made  up  to  sp.  gr.  1*046. 
Two  measures  are  equal  in  saturating  power  to 
one  of  his  carbonate  of  potash  water,  Ueed  in 
analymB. 

SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIO-NITRATE 
OF  SILVER.  Syn.  Hume's  Teot.  Solotio 
ARGiaiTi  Ammoniati.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Nitrate  of 
silver  (pure  crystallized)  44  grains ;  distilled  water 
f  2i ;  dissolve,  and  add  ammonia  water,  gradually, 
till  the  precipitate,  at  first  thrown  down,  is  zery 
nearly,  but  not  entirely,  redissolved.  U$ed  as  r 
last  for  arsenious  acid 
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SOLUTION  OF  AMMONIO-Sm-PHATl 
OF  COPPER.    Syn.  Blub  BTB-WATn 
Sapphirina.    Solution  of  Ammor iatbd 
Liquor  Cupri  AmmoniooSulphatib,  <P.  la.) 
LUTio  Cup^  Ammoniati,  (P.  B.)     Aqoa 
(P.  D.)    Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ammonio-Balphate  of 
per  3j ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  filter. 
lant  and  detergent.    Applied  to  iadoleBt 
and  when  dilotod,  to  remove  specks  on  the 
nea  \  also  used  as  a  tesL 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENITE  OF  POTA8 
SA     Syn.    Fowlbr'b  Solutioh. 
Liquor  PoTAssiS  Arbenitib,  (P.  L.)     Liq. 
migalib,  (P.  £.  &,  D.)    Prep.    (P.  Li) 
acid,  coarsely  powdered,  and  carbonate  of 


of  each,  80  gis. ;  distilled  water  1  pint ;  boil 
dissolved,  add  compoond  tincture  of  lavender  f3v» 
and  water  q.  s.  to  make  the  whole  exactly  ntana- 
ure  a  pint  Dose.  4  to  6  drops,  gradiudly  and 
cautiously  increased ;  in  agues  and  aeveral  sealj' 
skin  diseases.     (See  Arsenic.) 

SOLUTION  OF  ARSENIOUS  ACID.  ^ 
Tabteless  Agur  Drop.    P^^-  AraeniooB  add  I 
gr. ;   water  f  5J ;   diosolve.     /Jotc.   I 
twice  a  day  in  ague.    (See  Arbbnic) 

SOLUTION  OF  BICHLORIDE  OF 
CURY.  Syn.  Solotion  cr  Corrobitb 
mate.  Liquor  Hvdrarotri  isicHLoaiDi.  Prt^ 
(P.  L.)  Corrosive  sublimate  and  sal  ammoniiigi  ii 
each,  10  gn. ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolye.  Dote,  | 
to  3  drs.  in  water.  It  also  forms  a  moot  nBofai  lo- 
tion in  various  skin  diseaBes. 

SOLUTION,  BRANDISH'S  ALKALINE. 
Prep.  Amexican  pearlashee  Ilk  vj  ;  quickliiiie  and 
woodashes,  (from  the  ash,)  of  each,  Ibu  ij  ;  beiiD^ 
water  6  gallons  ;  slake  the  lime  with  a  portion  m 
the  water,  then  kdd  the  remainder  of  the  ingre- 
dients, agitate  occaaionaUy  in  a  covered  veooei  te 
1  hour,  and  after  24  hours'  lepose  decant  tlie 
clear.  Resembles  liquor  of  potassa  P.  I*,  but  the 
strength  is  variable ;  the  latter  is  almort  aiwayi 
sold  for  iL  It  b  largely  asked  for  in  trade.  A 
drop  or  two  of  oil  of  juniper  reudeiB^t  mere  agfee- 
able. 

SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  POT- 
ASH. Syn.  Subcarbonatb  op  PoTAflH-WAinu 
Oil  of  Tartar.  Oleum  Tartari.  Aqua  Kall 
Liquor-  Povrsrs  Carbonatib,  (P.  1»)  Potabrs 
Carbonatib  Aqua,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Carbonate  «f 
potash  Jxz ;  water  1  gallon ;  disiiuUe  and  filter. 
Sp.  gr.  1>473.  Dose,  10  drops  to  1  dr. ;  as  an  an- 
tacid, 6lc. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  BARI- 
UM.  Syn.  Liquor  Baru  Culorim,  (P.  L.)  So- 
LUTio  Baryta  Mdriatib,  (P.  E.)  Aqua  m».  no, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  Chloride  of  barium  3j ;  water  fg ; 
dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops  giadnally  increased ;  in 
scrofula,  ecirrhouB  aflbctionBt  and  wonne;  sIbb 
used  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  CAUCI- 
UM.  Syn.  SoifOTioN  or  MuaiATn-or  Lms.  Im« 
^uoR>  Calgji-  CuLORin^  i(P^  L.';  Soumo  CAuas 
MuRiATis,  (P.  £.)  AnuA.  oo.  mi.,  <P.  D.)  Prep 
(P.  I^)  Fused  chloride  of  ealoiam  Jiv ;  (cryatalB 
lyiij,  P.  E. ;)  water  f^zij  ^  dissolve  and  filUs. 
Dose.  10  drops  to  2  dn. ;  for  scmfokMiB  tuoMB^ 
bronchocele,  iio. ;  also  used  aa  a  test  for  oolpbaris 
acid. 

solutio:n  of  chloride  of  ums 
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^yit.  "Rummho  Lxquid.  Solution  or  Crlori- 
■ATQ>  LiiMS.  Sou  or  Htpochlobjtb  or  do.  Li- 
ftcoK.  Caxjcib  CHL0RINAT4B.  Prep.  Chloride  of 
iiine»  dry  and  good,  9  lbs. ;  hoi  water  6  galloiie ; 
mix  in  a  etoneware  bottle,  agitate  frequently  for  2 
or  3  daysy  then  decant  the  clear,  and  keep  it  in 
ireU-cx>rked  bottles.  If  filtered  it  should  be  done 
9B  rapidly  as  possible  through  coarsely-powdered 
glass  in  a  covered  vessel.  This  is  the  usual  strength 
sold  in  trade.  It  is  used  as  a  disinfectant,  and,  di- 
luted inrith  *water,  as  a  lotion,  injection,  or  colly- 
riiun,  in  several-  diseases.    (See  Lihe,  Chloride 

OF.) 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  POT- 
ASM.  Syn.  Bleaching  Liquid.  Aqoa  Alka- 
xjNA  OxYMvaiATicA.  £au  de  Javblle.  Prepared 
like  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  but  employing 
carbonate  of  potash,     l/ise.  As  the  last 

SOLUTION  OF  CHLORIDE  OF  SODA 
Syn-  LtAftARRAQUE's  DismrECTiNo  Liquid.  Li- 
queur ns  Lasarraque.  Chloride  or  Soda.  Ozt- 

HORIATB  or  do.      CHLORtRET  OF  OziDE  OF  SoDI- 

UM.     Htpoculoris  Sodicub  Aqua  Solutus.    (P. 
Cod.)  Soj>M  Htfochloris.    Liquor  Sodjb  Chlo- 
RjirAT.s.  (P.  L.)    Prep.  Carbonate  of  soda  lb.j; 
water  1  quart ;  dissolve,  and  pass  through  the  so- 
lation  the  chlorine  evolved  ftom  a  mixture  of  cmn- 
mon  salt  Jiv ;  binozide  of  manganese  Jiij ;  sul- 
phuric acid  {iv  ;  diluted  with  water  Jiij  ;  placed 
in  a  retort ;.  heat  being  applied  to  promote  die  ac- 
tion, and  the  gas  being  purified  by  passing  through 
f  |v  of  water  before  it  enten  the  alkaline  solution. 
tfeed  as  an  antiseptic,  disinfectant,  and  bleaching 
liquid.     Dose.  20  to  30  drops  in  any  bland  fluid, 
in  scarlet  fever,  sore  throat,  Slc.  ;  it  is  also  made 
into  a  lotion,   gargle,  injection,   and   eye-water. 
Meat  in  a  nearty  putrid  state,  unfit  for  food,  is  im- 
mediately restored   by  washing  or  immersion  in 
this  liquid. 

SOLUTION  OF  DIACETATE  OF  L^AD. 
^yn.  Extract   or   Lead.    Goulard's  Extract. 
Ext.  op   Saturn.    Extractum  Saturnl    Aqua 
LrtHAROTRi   AcETATi,    (P.   L.   1788.)      Liquor 
Plumbi  Acbtatis,  (P.  L.  1809.)     Liq.  Plumbi 
SuBACETATu,  (P.  L  1834  Sl  P.  D.)    Liq.  Plumbi 
Diacbtatis,  (P.  L.  1836.)    Solutio  do.  do.  (P. 
E.)    Liq.  Plumbi.    Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Acetate  of 
lead  ixxvij ;  lithaige,  in  fine  powder,  ^cvj ;  water 
3  quarts ;  boil  for  ^  an  hour,  frequently  stirring, 
and  then  add  enough  distilled  water  to  make  it 
measure  3  quarts ;  mter  if  required,  and  keep  it  in 
a  closed  vessel.— 2.  {Wholesale.)  Finely-powdered 
litharge  32  lbs. ;  distilled  vinegar  32  gallons ;  boU 
in  a  Ivight  copper  pan  for  2  hours,  cod,  add  water 
to  make  up  3^  giUlons,  and  decant^---3.  (Dilute 
Solution  of  Diacetate  hf  Lead.  Water  of  Saturn. 
Oouhrd's  Lotion  or  Water.  Ooulard,  Ooulard's 
Yegeto-mineral  Water.    Liquor  Plutnhi  Diaee- 
taHs  Dilutus,  P.  L.  Liquor  Plumbi  Suhacetaiis 
Compositust  P.  D.)    Prep.  (P.  L.)    Sohition  of 
dnsetate  of  lead  f Siss ;  proof  spirit  f3ij ;  disUlIed 
^vater  1  pint ;  mix.    *«*  These  preparations  were 
^ormeriy  made  with  common  vinegar,  and  hence 
were  colored,  but  'those  of  the  Pharm.  are  white. 
If  wanted  colored,  a  little  spirit  coloring  may  be 
*(lded  ThefonniilaNo.3wiUtakeaquarL    Use. 
The  stronger  liquor  is  only  used  diluted.    The  di- 
luted solution  (If o.  3)  is  employed  as  a  cooling, 
^^^ff  and  astringent  wash,  in  varioos  ai!ectioc%  | 


SOLUTION,  DONOVAN'S.  Syn.  SoLunoii 
or  Htdriodate  or  Arsenic  and  Mercury.  Li- 
quor Htdriodatis  Arsenici  et  Htdrarotrl 
Prep» — 1.  (Mr.  Donovan.)  Triturate  6*08  grains 
of  metallic  arsenic,  15-38  grains  of  mercury,  and 
50  grains  of  iodine  with  f  3j  of  alcohol,  till  dry ;  mix 
with  f  Jviij  of  distilled  water,  put  them  into  a  flask, 
add  Sss  of  hydriodic  acid,  and  boU  a  few  moments. 
When  c<rfd,  make  it  up  f  Jviij.— 2.  {Wholesale.) 
Metallic  aisenic  61  gre.;  iodine  500  grs. ;  mercu- 
ry 154  grs. ;  rectified  spirit  f  3x ;  distilled  water  2 
quarts ;  hydriodic  acid  f  ov ;  «s  last.  It  must  meas- 
ure exactly  f  Jlxxx,  or  weigh  5  lbs.  1^  oz.  (av.) 
when  cold.— 3.  (Soubeiran.)  Iodide  of  arsenic  98 
grs. ;  biniodide  of  Mercury  90  grs. ;  moisten  the 
two  iodides  with  a  little  hot  water,  then  pour  on 
sufficient  to  dissolve  them,  fitter,  and  add  enough 
distilled  water  to  make  the  whole  weigh,  when 
cold,  exactly  10,000  gis.,  (equal  to  Jxx  ^j  3ij,  or 
22|  oz.  and  47^  gn.  avoird.)  The  last  formula 
has  the  advantage  of  yielding  a  more  certain  pro- 
duct than  the  former,  as  when  this  liquor  is  pre- 
pared according  to  Mr.  Donavan's  directions,  the 
whole  of  the  arsenic  is  seldom  dissolved,  unless  by 
the  most  careftil  trituration,  besides  which  the  pro- 
cess is  very  tedious.  Soubeiran  recommends  the 
employment  of  1  part  each  of  the  iodides,  and  98 
parts  of  water,  as  furnishing  a  simpler  formula,  the 
decimal  parts  of  a  grain  not  being  very  easily 
weighed ;  besides,  these  proportions  are  almost  ex- 
actly those  employed  by  Mr.  Donovan.  Dose. 
10  drops  to  f  Sss  in  lepra,  psoriasb,  lupus,  and  sev- 
eral other  scaly  skin  diseases. 

SOLUTION  OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM. 
Syn.  Liquor  Potash  Iodidi  Cohpositus.  (P.  L.) 
Prep.  Iodide  of  potassium  10  grs. ;  iodine  5  grs. ; 
water  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Dose.  2  to  6  drs.  in  the 
usual  cases  where  iodine  is  employed. 

SOLUTION  OF  lODOHYDRARGYRATE 
OF  IODIDE  OF  POTASSIUM.  Syn.  Li- 
quor Iodohvdrarotratis  Potassii  Iodidi.  Prep. 
(Puche.)  Biniodide  of  mercury  and  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, of  each  1  gr. ;  distilled  water  1000  grs. ; 
dissolve.    - 

SOLUTION  OF  IRON,  {Alkaline.)  Syn. 
Liquor  Ferri  Alkalini,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Prep. 
Iron  filings  3ii8s ;  nitric  acid  ^ij »  water  f  Jvj ;  dis- 
solve, decant,  and  mdually  add  solutiou  of  car- 
bonate of  potasli  f  3vj.  Tonic  ;  emmenagogue. 
Dose.  A  to  1  dr. 

SOLUTION  OF  LIME.  Syn.  Limb-Water. 
Liq.  Calcis  Hydratis.  Solutio  Calci^.  Liquor 
DO.,  (P.  Ia)  Aqua  do.,  (P.  B.  &  D.)  Prep.  Lime 
lb.  ss  ;  eold  water  added  gradually  so  as  to  slake 
the  lune  6  quarts  ;  agitate  well  together  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel ;  after  repose  decant  the  clear,  and 
keep  it  in  stoppered  bottles  from  the  air.  (See 
Limb.)  Dose.  |  to  3  oz.  or  more,  2  or  3  times  a 
day  in  milk  or  broth.  It  is  antacid  and  astringent, 
and  is  taken  in  dyspepsisi  diarrhoeas  calculous  af- 
fections, && 

SOLUTION  OF  MAGNESIA.  Syn.  Flu- 
id  Magnesia.  Carbonated  Magnesia-Water. 
^Grated  do.     Aqua  vel  Liquor  Magnesia  Bi- 

CARBONATia.      CoNDEKSED  SOLUTION  Or  MaGNESIA. 

Prep.  (Dinneford*s.)  Water  and  Howard's  heavy 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  in  the  proportion  of  17^  gnu 
of  the  latter  to  every  fluid  os.  of  the  former,  are  m- 
trodaced  into  a  cylindrical  tinned  copper  vessel,  and 
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oaibonic  acid,  generated  by  the  action  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  on  whitiiiff,  la  forced  into  it  by  ateam  pow- 
er, for  5^  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which  time 
the  cylinder  is  kept  moving.  Antacid  and  laxa- 
tive. *«*  The  Paris  Codex  orders  recently  pre- 
cipitated parbonate  of  magnesia  to  be  used  while 
still  moist. 

SOLUTION  OF  ACETATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn,  SoLUTio  Morphia  Acbtatu.  Prep. 
(Majendie.)  Acetate  of  morphia  16  grs.;  acetic 
acid  4  drops  ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j  ;  water  f  |j ;  dis- 
solve. *«*  Each  f  3aB  contains  nearly  1  gr.  of 
acetate  of  morphia.    Djose,  5  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  CITRATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn.  LiauoR  Morphia  Cit^atis.  Prep, 
(Majendie.)  Pure  morphia  16  grs. ;  citric  acid  8 
grs. ;  water  f  ^ ;  tincture  of  cochineal  f  3ij  ;  dis- 
solve.    Doee.  3  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  MURIATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn,  SoLUTto  Mo&phijb  Muriatis.  Prep, 
— 1.  (P.  £.)  Muriate  of  moiphta  3iss ;  rectified 
spirit  f  Jv  ;  water  f  Jxy  ;  dissolve.  Contains  1  gr. 
in  106  minims.  Dose,  10  to  30  drops^ — 2.  (Apo- 
tkecarie^  HalL)  Muriate  of  moiphia  16  grs. ; 
rectified  spirit  f3j ;  water  f  ^ ;  dissolve.  Vote, 
3  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  SULPHATE  OF  MOR- 
PHIA. Syn,  LiauoR  Morphia  Sulphatis.  Prep, 
(Majendie.)  Sulphate  of  morphia  16  gra. ;  water 
f  5j ;  rectified  spirit  f  3j  ;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  4 
drops ;  dissolve.    Dose.  5  to  10  drops. 

SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  BARYTA. 
Syn.  SoLUTio  Baryta  Nitratis.  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Nitrate  of  baryta  40  grains ;  water  800  grs. ;  dis- 
solve.    Used  as  a  test  for  sulphuric  acid. 

SOLUTION  OF  NITRATE  OF  SILVER. 
Syn.  Liquor  Argbnti  Nitratis,  (P.  L*)  ^  Soi.u- 
Tio  DO.  no.,  (P.  £.)  Prep,  Nitrate  of  silver  (pure) 
3j,  (40  gis.  P.  E. ;)  distilled  water  f  Jj,  (1600  grs. 
P.  £. ;)  dissolve.  Used  as  a  test  for  chlorine, 
chlorides,  and  muriatic  acid.  It  should  be  kept 
irom  the  light. 

SOLUTION  OF  OPIUM.  (Sbdativr.)  Syn. 
Liquor  Oph  Sbdativus.  Prep.  (Batiley's.)'^!, 
Hard  extract  of  opium  3  ox. ;  water  1|  pmts ;  boil 
tin  dissolved,  cool,  filter,  and  add  rectified  spirit  of 
wine  6  oz. ;  water  Q*  >•  to  make  the  whole  exactly 
measure  1  quart — 2.  Extract  of  opium  (P.  L.)  4^ 
oz ;  water  1  quart,  boil  till  reduced  to  34  oz. ;  cool, 
filter,  and  add  rectified  i^irit  6  oz.,  and  water  q.  s. 
to  make  exuotly  1  quart^ — 3.  Hard  extract  of  opi- 
um 22  oz. ;  boiling  water  13  pints ;  dissolve,  cool, 
add  rectified  spirit  3  pints,  and  filter.  Less  exci- 
ting than  opium.  Dose,  10  to  25  diopa.  (Cooley, 
Chem.,  v.  170.) 

SOLUTION  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF  SODA. 
Syn.  Solutio  Soda  PHoapiUTHk  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Crystallized  phosphate  of  soda  175  en. ;  water 
f  ^viii ;  dissolve,  and  keep  it  in  a  coned  bottle. 
Used  as  a  lest 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSA.  Syn.  Cauvtio 
Potash  Water.  Liquor  Potassa,  (r.  L.)  Aqua 
PoTASsA,  (P.  E.)  0O.  DO.  Caustioa,  (P.  D.) 
J'rep,  (P.  L)  liime  (recently  burnt)  j^viij  ;  boil- 
hig  distilled  water  1  gaUon ;  q^rmkle  a  Uttle  of  the 
water  on  the  lime  in  an  earthen  Teoel,  and  when 
it  is  rfaked  and  fallen  to  powder,  add  carbonate  of 
potash  Jxv,  dissolved  in  the  remamder  of  the  wa- 
ter -  bung  downi  and  shake  freqoenUy,  until  cold, 


then  aUow  the  whole  to  settle,  and  decani  tlie 
supernatant  portion  into  perfectly  clean  and 
pered  green  glass  bottles.  If  well  maaaged,  ll 
need  not  be  filtered;  but  if  it  is,  clean  caiies 
should  be  employed,  and  the  operation  conducted 
out  of  contact  with  the  aic  (See  Filtratim.) — 
2.  {Wholesale.)  Carbonate  of  potash  (Kali)  1  0^ 
and  quicklime  ^  lb.,  to  each  gallon  of  water ;  aa 
last  The  formulie  of  the  E.  and  D.  colleges  vaij 
only  as  regards  the  strength.  Sp.  gr.  of  the  H^ 
Potasse,  P.  L.,  1-063 ;  of  the  P.  £.  1-0^ ;  P.  IX 
1*080.  *«•  It  should  emit  few  or  no  bubfaks  si 
carbonic  acid  gas,  on  the  addition  of  dilute  nitik 
acid.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  chloride  of  barium,  or  Bitrale  of 
silver.  It  turns  turmeric  brown,  and  is  precipita* 
ted  by  chloride  of  platina.  (P.  L.)  Dose.  10  ts 
30  drops,  in  any  bland  diluent,  as  an  antacid,  ^Im^ 
retic,  or  lithontriptic.  (See  Brandmu's  SoxjrriOK.) 
— 3.  {Henry*8  pure  potash  water.)  Made  up  ts 
the  sp.  gr.  ri.  Two  measures  possess  the  sams 
saturating  power  as  one  of  his  carbonate  of  potash 
water.     Used  in  testing. 

SOLUTION  OF  POTASSA.  (EpnavxacDK.) 
Syn,  Liquor  Potassa  Bicarbonatis.  Ljq.  Po- 
tassa Effervbscbn's,  (P.  L.)  Aqua  do.  do.  (P.  £^ 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bicarbonate  of  potaah  3j  ;  disCiUcd 
water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  force  in  carbonic  adtf 
gas  in  excess ;  keep  it  in  a  well-stoppered  vesseL 
Assembles  soda  water.  An  excellent  Bobstitncs 
for  this  preparation  is  to  pour  a  bottle  of  aoda-wa* 
ter  into  a  tumbler  containing  20  gia.  of  powd^ed 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  to  drink  it  inunedi- 
ately. 

SOLUTION  OF  SODA.  Syn.HxsKi'aFnm 
Soda  Watbr.  A  solution  of  caustic  aoda  made  ap 
to  the  sp.  gr.  1*07  ;  has  the  same  saturating  pewer 
as  his  carbonate  of  soda  water. 

SOLUTION  OF  CARBONATE  OF  SODA. 

Syn  SUBCARJBONATB  OF  SoDA  WaTBR.     LdQ.  SoAA 

Carronatib.  Aqua  do.  do.,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Ciya- 
taUized  carbonate  of  soda  ^  ;  water  1  pint ;  db- 
solve.  Sp.  gr.  1*024  Dose.  4  oz.  to  2  oz.,  as  aa 
antacid ;  in  he^irtbum,  dyspepsia,  &c 

SOLUTION  OF  SODA,  (EmavsKimL) 
Syn.  Soda  Water.  Liquor  SoDiS  Effbrtbscsh% 
(P.  L.)    Aqua  Da  do.,  (P.  E.)    Liq.  Soda  Bi* 

CARBONATIlk      AqUA    SoDA   CaRBONATIS  AdDOlA, 

(P.  D.)  Prep.  Sesquicarbonate  of  soda  3j;  d»- 
tilled  water  1  pint ;  dissolve  and  force  carbonic  acid 
gas  into  the  solution.  Used  as  an  antacid  and 
mteful  stimulant,  often  proving  gently  lazativeb 
The  soda  water  of  the  shops  cannot  be  substitated 
for  this  preparation,  as,  in  opposition  to  its  name* 
it  is  usucdly  made  without  soda. 

SOLUTION  OF  SULPHURET  OF  POTAS  • 
SIUM.  Syn-  Solution  of  Suipburst  of  Pot- 
ash.    SoLUTlO  POTASSII    SuLPHURBTL      AqUA  Po- 

TAS8A  SuLPHURBTi,  (P.  D.)  Prep,  Washed  solphnr 
1  part ;  water  0f  caustic  potassa  11  parts ;  boil  lA 
minutes,  filter,  and  keep  the  solntion  in  well-ciosed 
bottles.  Dose.  10  to  60  drops,  diluted  with  water, 
and  externally  made  into  a  lotion»in  itch,  and  asv* 
oral  other  eruptive  diseases. 

SORBIC  ACID.  MaUc  acid  obtained  firooi 
the  berries  of  the  mountain  ash.  (See  Mauc 
AoiD.) 

SOUP.  In  CooKBRT ;  a  strong  dococtkm  of 
flesh,  properiy  seasoned  with  salt,  soiesB,  dkA,  kt 
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be  table.  The  different  tastes  of  people  require 
Qore  or  lees  of  the  flavor  of  spices,  salt,  garlic, 
lutter,  Slc,  which  can  never  be  ordered  by  general 
ules ;  and  if  the  cpok  has  not  a  good  taste«  and 
attention  to  that  of  her  empipyers,  not  all  the  in- 
iredients  which  nature  and  art  can  furnish  will 
;iye  exquisite  flavor  to  her  dishes.  The  jnoper 
itides  should  be  at  hand,  and  she  must  proper- 
ion  them  until  the  true  zest  be  obtained,  anid  a 
ariety  of  flavor  be  given  to  the  diflerent  dishes 
erved  at  the  same  time. 

SOUP,  PORTABLR  Syn.  6i.aze.  Prep» 
.  Brealc  the  bones  of  a  leg  or  shin  of  beef,  put  it 
ito  a  digester  that  will  fairly  hold  it,  cover  with 
old  water,  boil  it  gently  for  8  or  10  houn,  strain, 
st  it  cool,  take  on  the  fat,  pour  into  a  sl^allow 
tewpan,  add  whole,  black  pepper  \  oz.,  boil  away 
}  about  a  quart»|K)ur  it  into  a  smaller  stewpan, 
nd  simmer  gentlv  till  it  is  reduced  to  the  thick- 
esB  of  a  sirup  ;  then  either  pour  it  into  small  up- 
ight  jelly-pots,  with  covers,  and  when  cold,  paste 
tie  joints  over  with  paper ;  or  pour  it  out  upon  flat 
ishes,  to  lie  about  i  inch  deep;  when  set,  di- 
ide  it  iuto  pieces  and  dry  them.  A  shin  of 
eef  of  9  Ibe>  produced  9  oz.  of  portable  soup, 
ad  3i  lbs.  of  meat  fit  for  potting^— 2.  From  gela- 
in  melted  with  a  little  water,  and  flavored. — 
Ited  on  voyages,  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  to 
lake  soup. 

SOY.  Genuine  soy  is  a  species  of  thick  black 
aace,  imported  from  China,  prepared  with  white 
aricots,  wheat  flour,  salt,  and  water ;  but  a  spu- 
ioos  kind  in  made  in  England  as  follows: — Seeds 
f  dolichos  soja  (peas  or  kidney  beans  may  be  used 
n  them)  1  gall.,  boil  till  soft,  add  bruised  wheat 

gall.,  keep  in  a  warm  place  for  24  hours,  then 
dd  common  salt  1  gall. ;  water  2  galL ;  put  the 
rholo  into  a  stone  jar,  bung  it  up  for  two  or 
turee  months,  shaking  it  very  frequently,  then 
ress  out  the  liquor ;  the  residuum  may  be  treat- 
d  afresh  with  water  and  salt,  for  soy  of  an  infe* 
tor  quality. 

SPECIES.  Mixtures  of  dried  plants,  or  parU 
f  plants,  in  a  divided  state ;  which,  for  conveni- 
nce,  are  kept  mixed  for  use.  The -Idry  ingredients 
f  pills,  conserves,  electuaries,  mixtures,  &c.,  that 

0  not  keep  well  when  made  up,  or  which  are  in 
ttle  demand,  may  be  economically  and  conve- 
ientlv  preserved  in  this  state. 

SPECIFIC  FOR  WORMS.  (Herren- 
chwand's.)  Prep.  Gamboge  10  gni. ;  salt  of 
utar  20  grs. ;  mix. 

SPECIFIC  GRAVITY  is  the  density  of  the 
latter  of  which  any  body  is  composed,  compared 

1  the  density  of  another  body,  assumed  as  the 
tandard,  or  1*000.  This  standard  is  pore  distilled 
rater  for  liquids  and  eolids,  and  atmospheric  air 
)r  gaseous  bodies  and  vapors.  In  England  the 
p.  gr.  is  usually  taken  at  62°  F. ;  but  in  France 
1 32®,  or  the  temperature  of  melting  ice.  In  most 
ases,  however,  it  is  sufficient  merely  to  note  the 
smperature,  and  to  apply  a  correction,  depending 
n  the  known  density  of  water  or  air,  at  the  dif- 
irent  degrees  of  the  thermometric  scale  To  de- 
srmino  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid,  we  weigh 
t  first  in  the  air,  and  then  in  water.  In  the  lat- 
9r  case  it  loses,  of  its  weight,  a  quantity  precisely 
qaal  to  the  weight  of  its  own  bulk  of  water  ;  and 
0Dce,  by  comparing  this  weight  with  its  total 


weight,  we  find  its  specific  gravity.  The  rule 
therefore  is, — ^Divide  the  total  weight  by  the  U>99 
of  weight  in  water ;  the  quotient  is  the  specific 
gravity.  If  it  be  a  liquid  or  a  gas,  we  weigh  it  in 
a  q».  gr.  bottle,  glass  flask,  or  other  vessel  of 
known  capacity ;  and  dividing  that  weight  by  the 
weight  of  the  same  bulk  of  water,  the  quotient  is, 
as  before,  the  specific  gravity.    (See  Hydrom* 

BTBR.) 

SPECULUM,  METAL.  Prep,  1.  Copper 
64  parts ;  pure  tin  29  do. — 2.  Copper  2  parts ; 
pure  tin  1  do.  Melt  the  metals  separately  under 
a  little  black  flux ;  incorporate  thoroughly  by 
stirring  with  a  wooden  spatula,  then  run  the 
metal  uto  the  moulds,  so  that  the  face  of  the  in- 
tended mirror  may  be  downwards;  cool  slowly. 
Used  to  make  the  mirrors  of  reflecting  telescopes. 
The  addition  of  a  little  metallic  anenic  renders  it 
whiter. 

SPICE,  COW.  Svn,  Hoisbspicb.  Sfeoies 
EauiNiJS.  Prep. — 1.  Turmeric,  aniseed,  Iiquorice« 
and  diapente,  equal  parts. — ^2.  Turmeric  and 
cumin  seed,  of  each  5  lbs. ;  ginger  2^  Ibs^— 3. 
Cayenne  2  oz. ;  bean  flour  and  mustard  hulls,  of 
each  45  lbs. ;  cumin  and  caraway,  of  each  15 
lbs. ; .  vmeric  12  lbs. ;  charcoal  2  lbs.  Mix.  Ueed 
by  farriers. 

SPICE,  RAGOUT.  Prep.  Flour  of  mustard, 
black  pepper,  and  grated  lemon  peel,  of  each  ^ 
lb. ;  allspice,  ginger,  and  nutmees,  of  eagh  i  oz. ; 
cayenne  pepper  2  oz. ;  dry  salt  1  lb. ;  ail  in  powder. 
Mix. 

SPICE,  SAUSAGE.  (French.)  Syn. 
EncBs  FiNBSL  Prep.  Black  pepper  5  lbs. ;  cloves 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  1^  lbs. ;  ginger  2^  lbs. ; 
aniseed  and  coriander  seeds,  of  each  (  lb. ;  powder, 
and  mix. 

SPICE,  SAVORY.  (KidderV)  Prep. 
Cloves,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper,  and  salt,  equal 
parts.     Used  by  cooks. 

SPICE,  SWEET.  (Kidder's.)  Prep.  Cloves, 
mace,  nutmegs,  cinnamon,  and  sugar,  equal  parts ; 
mix.     Used  in  pastry. 

SPIELMAN'S  CAMPHORATED  VINE- 
GAR. Prep.  Camphor  3j  ;  alcohol  20  drops  ; 
powder ;  add  sum  Jij  ;  triturate,  and  further  add 
distilled  vinegar  ^x.    Dose.  2  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT.  Under  this  term  are  included  all  the 
inflammable  and  hitoxicating  liquors  obtained  by 
distillation,  and  used  as  beverages ;  as  brandy, 
gi^,  rum,  &c.,  each  of  which  has  been  noticed  in 
ita  alphabetical  order.  Spirit  may  also  be  obtain- 
ed by  fermentation  aud  distillation  from  all  vege- 
table juices  or  solutions  that  contain  sugar. — ^Al- 
cohol P.  L.  has  the  sp.  gr.  0<815— P.  E.  0*796>-P. 
D.  0<810— P.  Cod.  (AUokol  absolue)  0-797.-.. 
RECTiriED  Spuut  or  WiifB  (Sptriiusrectifieattu) 
P.  L.  &  EL  has  the  sp.  gr.  0-63B— P.  D.  0-840— P. 
U.  S.  0'835w — Paoor  Spiarr  {Spiritus  tenuior) 
P.  I*  &  E.  has  the  sp.  gr.  0*920,^  and  is  made  by 
mixing  5  pints  of  rectified  spirit  with  3  pints  of 
water,— P.  Cod.  {AleoM  faible)  0-923.— The 
Alcohol  du  Commerce  P.  Cod.  has  the  sp.  gr. 
0*862.  Rectified  spuit  is  obtained  by  the  rectifica- 
tion of  raw  com  spirit  at  a  gentle  heat,  by  which 
the  stronger  and  purer  portion  alone  passes  offit 
Peariash  or  quicklime  is  commonly  added  to  retain 
the  oil  and  water. 

Spirits   (in  Pharmaey)  are  prepared  by  naif 
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•eretioff  the  bnuBod  aeeds,  flowen»  heriv,  &>c  in 
the  spirit  for  2  or  3  (Uye  before  distillation,  and 
then  drawing  off  the  spirit  by  a  gentle  heat  If  a 
naked  fire  be  employed,  a  little  water  should  be 
put  into  the  still  along  with  the  spirit,  to  p^rerent 
empyreuma.  They  are  also  very  frequently  pre- 
paid extemporaneously,  by  adding  a  proper  pro- 
portion of  essential  oil  to  pure  spirit  of  the  pre* 
scribed  strength.  These  spirits  are  mostly  em* 
ployed  as  aromatics  and  stimulants,  in  doies  of  i 
oz.  to  1  oz. 

Spirits  {in  Perfumery)  are  piepared  from 
aromatic  and  odorous  substances,  by  a  simnar 
process  to  that  just  described ;  but  in  this  case  a 
very  pure  and  scentless  spirit  mart  be  employed, 
and  tbe  distillation  should  be  preferably  conducted 
by  steam  heat  or  a  water  bath,  and  the  <&stilled 
spirit  should  be  kept  for  some  time  in  a  cellar 
or  other  cold  situation  previously  to  being  used. 
When  simple  solution  of  an  essential  oil  in  the 
spirit  is  adopted,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  oil 
is  pale  and  new  ;  or,  at  least,  has  not  been  much 
exposed  to  the  air ;  as  in  that  case  it  would  con* 
tain  resin,  which  would  make  the  perfumed  spirit, 
or  essence,  liable  to  stain  delicate  articles  of 
elothing  to  which  it  may  be  applied*  The  per- 
fumed spirits  of  some  flowers  cannot  be  well  ob- 
tained in  either  of  the  above  ways,  or,  at  least, 
are  not  usually  so  prepared  by  Uie  foreign  per- 
fumers. The  spirits  ti  orange  flowers,  jasmin, 
tuberose,  jonquille,  roses,  and  some  other  flowers, 
and  of  cassia,  vanilla,  &«.,  are  commonly  pre- 
pared by  digestmg  pore  rectified  spirit  of  wine  for 
3  or  4  days  en  half  its  weight  of  the  respective 
pommades  or  oils,  obtained  by  infusion  or  contact. 
The  operation  is  performed  in  a  close  vessel  placed 
in  a  water  bath,  and  frequent  agitation  is  em- 
ployed for  3  or  4  days,  when  the  pftzfumed  spirit 
is  decanted  into  a  second  digester,  containing  a 
like  quantity  of  oil  to  the  first ;  and  the  whole 
process  is  repeated  a  second  and  a  third  time, 
after  which  the  q>irit  is  allowed  to  settle  and  is 
then  decanted,  when  it  forms  the  most  fragrant 
and  perfect  essence  or  spirit  of  the  perfumer. 
This  is  called  spirit  of  the  first  iniusion.  The 
three  portions  of  oil  are  then  treated  again  with 
fresh  spirit  in  the  same  manner,  and  thus  spirits 
or  essences  of  inferior  quality  are  obtained,  which 
are  distinguished  by  the  perfumers  as  No.  2,  3,  4, 
6lc  ;  or  spirits  of  the  firstt  eeeond,  third,  &c.j 
operation  or  infusion.  In  some,  though  very  few 
cases,  the  spirits  are  afterwards  distilled.  These 
sfixiia  are  also  frequently  obtained  by  other  pro- 
cesses, which  have  been  already  noticed. 

*«*  For  further  infonnation  on  spirits  and  their 
preparation,  see  Alcohol,  Alcoholombtry,  Dis- 
tillation, BaANnv,  RuM»  Gin,  Eaox,   Ebprits, 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA.  Syru  Alcohol 
Ammoniatum.  SpiIlitus  AMMONiiB,  (r.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
prep, — 1.  (P.  L.)  Muriate  of  ammonia  ^x ;  car- 
bonate of  potash  Jxvj  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water, 
of  each  3  pints ;  mix,  and  let  3  pints  distil. — 3. 
(P.  D.)  Dissolve  Jiiiss  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in 
rectified  spirit,  3  wine  pints^— 3.  (P.  E.)  Quick- 
lime Jxtj  ;  slake  with  water  f  Jviss ;  add  finely- 
powdered  muriate  of  ammonia  Jviij,  and  distil  in 
a  glass  retort,  furnished  with  a  tube  reaching 
nearly  to  the  bottom  of  a  bottle  containing  2  pints 


and  f  3ij  of  rectified  spirit,  and  kept  wed  cooki 
A  sand  heat  is  to  be  employed,  and  the  dislibp 
tion  continued  as  long  as  any  thing  pasees  ovet 
Doee,  ^  to  1  dr. ;  in  hysteria,  &tuleat  osikr 
nervous  debility,  &o. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA,  (AROMATIC^ 
Syn.  Alcohol  Ajiho.'Viatum  AaoMATicm 
SpiaiT  or  Sal  Volatilc  Spuiitus  AMMcmiM 
Aromaticus,  (P.  L.  E.  &;  D.)  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.) 
Muriate  of  ammonia  Jv ;  cariiooate  of  potarii 
Jviij ;  bruised  cinnamon  and  cloves,  of  each  3fj ; 
fresh  lemon  peel  Jiv  ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  sf 
each  i  gallon ;  mix  and  distil  6  pintSd — 2.  (P.  D.) 
Spirit  of  ammonia  3  pints,  (wine  measure  ;)  oA  of 
lemon  3ij ;  bruised  nutmegs  ^ ;  do.  cannazDoa 
3ig ;  digest  for  three  clays,  then  distil  1^  ptntA. — 3 
(P.  E.)  Spirit  of  ammonia  f  §vtij ;  oil  of  lemen 
f  3j ;  oil  of  rosemary  f  Siss ;  dilSolve.  X>ose.  ^  to 
2  dxs.,  diluted  with  water,  in  lowness  of  spirila, 
debility,  hysteria,  dyspepsia.  Ice. 

SPIRIT  OF  AMMONIA^  (FETID.)  Syn, 
Alcohol  Amuoniatum  Foetidum.  Sputrrcw  Aji- 
MONIJB  FfZTIDUS,  (P.  L.  £1  &  D.) — 1.  (P.  L.) 
As  spirit  9f  ammonia,  but  adding  asafoetiida  ft, 
before  distillation. — S.  Spirit  of  ammonia  I  Ik ; 
tincture  of  ssafoetida  ^m ;  mix.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoouful  in  hysteria,  Slc, 

SPIRIT  OF  ANISEED.  Syn.  Snarrra 
Anisl  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  anieeed  ^; 
proof  spirit  1  gallon;  water  1  quart,  (or  q.  aO 
distil  1  gallon. — 2.  {Sp.  Anisi  CempotituM,  P.  D.) 
Anise  and  angelica  seeds,  of  each  lb.  sb  ;  proof 
wgmi  1  gallon;  water q.s.;  distil  1  gallon.  Wbea 
colored  with  saflSnon,  or  sap  green,  the  Isst  i 
sembles  the  Irish  Usquebaugh,  (Montgomery.) 
Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  CARAWAY.  Syn.  Snama 
Carui,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Braked 
caraway  seeds  Jxxij  ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  water 
1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  Aromatie  aid 
carminative.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.  *' Sweetened 
with  sugaiv  ^^^  spirit  is  drunk  in  GtSnnany  ss 
a  dram,  {KOmelUqueur ;  KumelbrandiweiM.^ 
(Pereira.') 

SPIRIT  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Smums 
Cassia  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Coazsely-powdeRd 
cassia  Ilk  j ;  proof  spirit  7  pints  ;  water  \\  pints, 
or  q.  a ;  draw  off  7  pints.  Dose.  1  to  4  dra 
*«*  Almost  universally  substituted  for  spirit  of 
cinnamon. 

SPIRIT  OF  CINNAMON.  Syn.  Snamrs 
CiNNAMom,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prcj>.— 1.  (P.  U) 
Oil  of  cinnamon  3ij  ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon  ;  wat^ 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.-^  (P.  £.)  As 
spirit  of  cassia,  P.  E.,  using  cinnamon  bark.  Aro- 
matic and  stimulant     Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  CYTHEREA.  Prep.  Spirits  of 
violets,  tuberose,  clove-gillyflower,  jasmin,  (Na 
2,)  roses,  (No.  2,)  and  portugal,  of  each  1  quart ; 
orange-flower  water  2  quarts ;  mix.  A  delightful 
perfume. 

SPIRIT,  DYER'&  Prep.  I>>'er'8  aquafortis 
7  lbs. ;  grain  tin  1  lb. ;  dissolve,  with  agitation. 
Used  iu  dyeing  with  lac  dye ;  for  cochineal  use 
less  tin.-^2..  Nitric  acid  3  lbs. ;  sal  animoDiac  1 
lb. ;  tin  q.s.  to  dissolve  without  effervescence.  Used 
with  cochineal.     (See  Tin  Mordants.) 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  FLOWERS  OF  ITALY. 
Syn.    EsPRf     db   Fleur&      Prep.      Spirits    if 
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I,  (No.  1,)  jasmini  (No.  2,)  oranges,  (So,  3,) 
and  caMia,  (No.  2,)  of  each  4  pints ;  orange-flower 
water  3  pints ;  mix.    Vefv  fragrant 

SPIRIT  OF  HARTSHOIQf.  Syn.  Liauoa 
VoLATiLis  GoRNO  CcRTL  Originally  custilled  from 
lunriihoni,  but  is  now  nniTersally  made  hy  dissoly- 
faig  sesquioarbonate  of  anmionia  in  water,  so  as  to 
fonn  a  solution  of  the  sp.  gr.  1*060.  The  pnn- 
gency  is  commonly  increased  by  passing  a  little 
mmmoniaeal  gas  into  it,  or  by  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  liquor  of  ammonia.  Dilute  liquor  of 
ammonia  Is  also  frequently  sold  for  spirit  of  harts- 
hoffii. 

SPIRIT  OF  HORSERADISH,  (COM- 
POUND.)'  i^yn.  SriRmm  Armoracijb  compos- 
rrus,  (P.  h.  Sl  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Sliced  horse- 
radish  and  dcied  orange-peel,  of  each  Jxx ;  bruised 
nutmegs  3v ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart, 
M  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  Simulant  xad  diuretic. 
Ihse,  1  to  4  drs. 

SPIRIT  OF  JUNIPER,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn,  Spiritus  Junipbri  compositub,  (P.  L.  E.  & 
D.)  Prep,  1.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  juniper  berries  ^xv ; 
do.  caraway  and  fennel,  of  each  Jij ;  proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  water  1  quart,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon. 
2.  {WhoUeaU.)  Oil  of  juniper  3ij ;  oils  of  caraway 
and  sweet  fennel,  of  each  Sas ;  proof  spirit  5  quarts ; 
if  foul,  filter  through  magnesia.  Stimulant  and 
diuretic.  Dose,  2  to  4  drs.  *«*  This  spirit,  when 
mixed  with  twice  or  thrice  its  weight  of  proof 
spirit,  and  sweetened  with  a  little  sugar,  makes 
no  bad  imitation  of  Holland  gin. 

SPIRIT  OF  LAVENDER  Syn,  Spiritot 
Lavandula  Prep,  (P.L.)  Fresh  lavender  lb.  iiss; 
rectified  spirit  of  wino  1  gallon ;  water  1  quart,  or 
q.  s. ;  distil  1  gallon.  2.  {Wholesale.)  English  oil 
of  lavender  3  oz.;  tactified  spirit  1  gallon;  dis- 
dotve.    Cordial  and  fragrant 

SPIRIT  OF  MURIATIC  ETHER.  Syn. 
Dulcified  Marinb  Acid.  Clutton'b  Fbbripogb 
Spirit.    Spiritus  Salis  Dulcis.    Sp.  Muriatico^> 

iBTHBRBUS.        ^THBJl    MuRIATICUB    ALCOn0LICU& 

Prep.  1.  (P.  E.  1735.)  Muriatic  acfd  1  part ;  rec- 
tified spirit  3  parts ;  digest  some  days,  and  distil 
in  a  sand-bath.  2.  Hydrochloric  ether  and 
■pints  of  wine,  equal  parts;  mix.  Dose,  f3j  to 
f3iij,  m  dyspepsia,  liver  complaints,  hectic  fever, 

SPIRIT  OF  NITRIC  ETHER.  Syn,  Swebt 
Spirtts  or  NiTRB.  NrniB  Drops.  Nitrb  Dulcis. 
Snarrus  Nitri  Dulcis,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Sp.  ^thb- 
ma  Nptrosi,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Sp.  JSthbris  Nitrici, 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  since,  Sl  P.  E.)  Sp.  ^thbreub 
NiTROsus,  (P.  D.)  Prep,  1.  (P.  L.)  Rectified 
spirit  lb.  iij ;  nitric  acid  3iv ;  mix  gradually,  and 
distil  f  Jxxxij.  *«*  An  earthenware  still  and  con- 
densing worm  should  be  employed.  3.  (P.  E.) 
Pore  byponitrous  ether  (P.  £.)  1  part ;  rectified 
spirit  4  parts ;  mix.  3.  (Dr.  Gebler.)  24  oz.  of  al- 
cohol of  0-840  are  mixed  with  4  oz.  sulphuric  acid, 
loft  to  stand  for  8  days,  then  poured  into  a  retort 
containing  4^  oz.  of  dried  nitre;  20  oz.  of  the 
liqiiid  aro  distilled  over  at  a  gentle  heat,  which  is 
then  rectified  over  magnesia.  Copper  retorts  and 
tinned  cooling  apparatus  may  be  em^oyed  in  this 
process  without  any  disadvantage.  The  prepara- 
tion is  pretty  constant  in  its  amount  of  ether. 
Mixing  of  nitric  ether  with  alcohol  cannot  aflbrd 
■B  ofli»»aial  Spir,  atker.  nitr.,  as  it  always  contains 


aldehyd.*  Preservation  over  magneda  Is  not 
practicable,  as  it  constantly  gives  rise  to  decompo- 
sition and  formation  of  nitrite  of  maguesia.  (Arch. 
der  Pharm.,  xxviii  p.  60.) 

Remarks,  Pure  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  scarcely 
reddens  litmus  paper,  and  gives  off  no  bubbles  of 
caibonic  acid  gas,  on  the  addition  of  carbonate  of 
soda.  Sp.  gr.  0-834.  (P.  L.)  «*When  agitated 
with  twice  its  volume  of  concentrated  solution  o. 
muriate  of  lime,  12ft  of  ether  slowly  separates. 
Density  0-847.*'  (P.  E.)  Dose,  i  to  3  drs.  as  a  feb- 
rifuge and  diaphoretic.  *^*  The  mass  of  the 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre  of  the  shops  is  of  very  inferior 
quality,  and  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  made  directly 
from  spirit  that  has  paid  the  duty.  One  and  a 
very  large  portion  is  obtained  from  Scotland,  an- 
other fit>m  the  mannfacturere  of  f;a<minatiD^  mer- 
cufy,  and  a  third,  and  in  fact,  the  prineipal  part, 
from  certain  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
metropolis,  who  employ  contraband  spirit  for  iti 
preparation,  as  this  article  is  not  under  the  excise. 
The  truth  of  the  above  is  well  known,  as  the  price 
at  which  this  spirit  is  sold  is  alone  sufficient  testi- 
mony. The  price  of  rectified  spirit,  purchased  in 
quantity  at  the  distillery,  is  from  16«.  4d.  to  16«. 
Sd.  per  gallon,  or  about  2s.  Od.  per  lb.,  (av.,) 
whereas  the  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  sp.  gr.  '850,  is 
commonly  and  publicly  sold,  in  quantity,  at  Is.  Id. 
to  Is.  9a.  per  lb.,  (av.,)  and  I  have  seen  it  pur- 
chased so  low  as  Is.  6d.  This  calls  for  the  inter- 
ference of  the  excise.  The  spirit  obtained  from 
the  manufacturers  of  fulminating  mercury  fre- 
quently contains  prussic  acid,  which  may  be  dis- 
covered by  testing.     (See  Prussic  Acid.) 

SPIRIT  OF  NUTMEG.  Syn.  Spiritus  Nu- 
cis  MoscHATJb  Sf.  Myristicjb,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  li.)  Bruised  nutmegs  Jiiss ;  proof  spirit 
1  gallon ;  water  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon. 
Cordial  and  carminative.  Dose,  1  to  4  drs.; 
mostly  used  to  flavor  mixtures  and  draughts. 

SPIRIT  OF  PENNYROYAL.  Syn.  Spir. 
rrus  PuLEou.  Sp.  Mentha  Pulegii,  (P.  L.) 
Prepared  like  spirit  of  peppermint,  P.  L.  Stimu- 
lant; antispasmodic;  carminative.  Dose.  ^  to 
2drB. 

SPIRIT  OF  PEPPERMINT.  Syn.  SpiRrrui 
Mbnthjb  Piperita,  (P^  L.  &  D.)  Sp.  Menthjb, 
(P.  E.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Oil  of  peppermint  3iij  ; 
rectified  spirit  1  gallon  ;  water  1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  dis- 
solve, and  distil  1  gallon.  2.  Omit  the  water  and 
distillation.  3.  (P.  E.)  Green  peppermint  lb.  iss ; 
proof  spirit  7  pints ;  macerate  2  days ;  add  water 
q.  s.,  and  distil  7  pints.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs^  (See 
Essence  op  Peppermint.) 

SPIRIT  OF  PIMENTO.  Syn,  Spiarr  of 
Allspice.  Spiarrus  Pimenta,  (P.  L.  E.  8l  D.) 
Bruised  allspice  Ji'iss ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon.  Carmiuative  and 
stomachic.     Dose.  1  to  4  dis.,  in  mixtures,  &c. 

SPIRIT,  PYROACETIC.  Syn.  Pyroacetic 
Ether.  Acetone:  Esprit  Pyroacetique,  {Fr.) 
Brennzlicher  Ebsigqeist  ;  Mesit,  {Ger,)  Spir- 
itus Ptroaceticus,  {Lat.)  An  ethereal  liquid* 
obtained  by  passing  the  vapor  of  hydrated  acetic 
acid  through  a  porcelain  tube  heated  to  dull  red- 
ness ;  or  by  the  dry  distillation  of  the  acetates,  tb^ 
bases  of  which  retain  carbonic  acid  at  a  red  her 

*   According  to  Prof.  LJeblg,  this  aldehyd  U  an  esseal 
constituent  of  the  officinal  nitric  ether.  ^    ^ 
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The  aeetules  of  limo,  man^nese,  zinc,  lead,  iron, 
and  copper,  thus  yield  it  in  quantities  decreasing 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  It  is  chiefly 
formed  during  the  second  half  o4  the  process ;  the 
liquor  which  comes  oyer  then  should  be  set  apart, 
and  decanted  from  empyreumatic  oil,  &&  Pyro- 
acetic  spirit  is  also  obtained  in  considerable  quan- 
tity by  distilling  the  tarry  deposits  of  crude  pyro- 
Ugneous  acid.  The  product  of  either  process  is 
purified  by  rectification,  first  from  quicklime,  and 
next  from  bone-black.  *«*  Pure  acetone  is  a 
clear  colorless  liquid;  miscible  with  water,  alco- 
hol, and  ether,  in  all  proportions ;  has  a  pungent 
taste,  resembling  that  of  peppermint,  and  a  pene- 
^trating  and  slightly  empyreumatic  smell;  8p.gr. 
0*7922 ;  boils  at  132^ ;  very  inflammable,  giving  a 
brilliant  flame  without  snv>ke ;  and  dissolves  resins 
and  essential  oils.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  converts 
it  into  a  species  of  ether.  It  is  used  in  lamps,  and 
to  dissolve  gums  by  the  hatters. 

SPIRIT,  PYROXILIC.  Syn.  Pvrougnbous 
Spirit.  Wood  Naphtiu.  Hydrate  or  Oxide 
OF  Methulb.  Bihydratb  of  Methylene.  Com- 
mercial pyroxilic  spirit  is  obtained  by  saturating 
crude  pyrollgneous  acid  after  it  is  separated  from 
the  tar,  with  quicklime  and  distilling,  when  about 
1(  of  spirit  is  obtained,  which  is  purified  by  2  or  3 
rectifications.  In  this  state  it  contains  acetone 
and  other  inflammable  fluids,  from  which  it  may 
be  separat'  1  by  distilling  it  along  with  an  excess 
of  muriate  of  lime,  in  a  water-baUi,  as  long  as  any 
volatile  matter  passes  over,  which  are  the  impuri- 
ties. A  quantity  of  water  equal  to  the  spirit  em- 
ployed is  then  added,  and  the  distillation  contmued. 
The  product  is  now  pyroxilic  spirit  combined  with 
a  little  water,  from  which  it  may  be  freed  by  dis- 
tillation along  with  quicklime.  *«*  Pure  pyroxilic 
spirit  is  a  transparent,  coloriess  liquid,  having  a 
penetrating  ethereal  smell ;  it  is  very  inflamma- 
ble, yielding  a  pale  blue  flame,  by  which  it  may 
be  readily  distinguished  from  pyroacetic  spirit  It 
is  neutral  to  test-paper,  mixes  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  etlier ;  boils  at  150°  ;  sp.  gr.  0-798  at  68°  F. 
(Liebig. — 0*824,  Ure.)  It  is  used  to  dissolve  resins 
and  oils. 

SPIRIT,  RAISIN.  From  raisins  fermented 
along  with  water,  and  the  wash  distilled  by  a  quick 
fire.  Used  to  give  a  brandy  flavor  to  malt  spirit 
1  gallon  added  to  150  gallons  of  plain  spirit,  along 
with  some  coloring,  and  a  little  catechu,  makes  a 
very  decent  "  British  brandy.*' 

SPIRIT  OF  ROSEMARY.  Syn,  Spiritus 
RosEMARiN-i.  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.)  Prep,  1.  (P.  L.) 
Oil  of  rosemary  3i] ;  rectified  ^irit  1  gall. ;  water 
1  pint,  or  q.  s. ;  distil  a  gallon.  2.  As  last ;  but 
omit  the  water  and  distillation.  3.  Rosemary  tops 
lb.  iiss ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  water  q.  s. ;  distil  a 
gallon.     Fragrant 

SPIRIT  OF  SPEARMINT.  Syn.  Spiritus 
Menth.«  Viridis,  (P.  L.  &  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  As 
spirit  of  peppermint,  P.  L.  Do9e  and  use  the 
same. 

SPIRIT  OF  SOUP  HERBS.  (Kitchiher's.) 
Prep.  Lemon  thyme,  winter  sarory,  sweet  mar- 
joram, and  sweet  basil,  of  eacn,  1  oz.;  grated 
lemon -peel  and  shalotes,  of  each)  ^  oz. ;  bruised 
oelery  seed  1  dr. ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate 
lO  days  and  p'rain.  Used  as  a  flavoring  by 
cooks* 


SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER. 
Sweet  Spirft  of  Vitriol.    iETHKs.  SoLrmamMoam 
CUM  Alcohole.     Spibjtob  Vitbjou  DvJbCIB.     Sr. 

^THKRIS  SULPHURICI,  (P.  E.)     Do.  DO.  VprKSOUCl. 

Prep,  (P.  E.)  Sulphurib  ether  1  pint ;  rectified 
spirit  1  quart ;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  0*809.  It  should  be 
neutral  to  test  paper,  mix  (clear)  with  water*  uul 
when  shaken  with  twice  its  volume  of  coaceoBtzm- 
ted  solution  of  muriide  of  lime,  28}  of  ether 
separate.  Do§e.  f  3j  to  f  3iij ;  as  a  stimolaxit 
anodyne. 

SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER.  (COM- 
POUND.)  Syn,  Hoffmaiv's  Anodyvk  Liaoos. 
Mineral  do.  no.  Spiritos  ^thcris  SiTLrsuuci 
CoMPOsrrus,  (P.  L.)  Do.  do.  VrrRiouci  Coisr. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphuric  ether  fjviij]^ 
spirit  f  ^xvj ;  ethereal  oi^  f  3iij ;  mix. 
to  f  3ij ;  as  an  anodyne. 

SPIRIT  OF  SULPHURIC  ETHER,  (ARO- 
MATIC.) Syn,  Aromatio  Spirit  of  Etbkb. 
Sweet  Elixir  of  Vitriol.  Spirjtus  ^thkub 
Aromatioub.  Elixir  Vitriou  Pulck.  Prepi, 
(P.Li  1824.)  Bruised  cinnamon  3iij ;  caMMjnoaw 
3ias ;  long  pepper  &nd  ginger,  of  each,  3j  ;  neti- 
fied  spirit  10  oz. ;  sulphuric  ether  5  oz. ;  mix,  ami 
digest  14  days.  The  last  two  preparaUons  an 
also  frequently  called  "Sweet  Elixir  of  Vii^ 
rial" 

SPONGE,  BURNT.  Syn.  Sponoia  Ucta. 
PuLvis  SroNGiJB  UsTiB.  Prsf  (p.  D.)  Beat 
pieces  of  sponge  to  remove  the  tAod  and  a&ooes» 
then  burn  it  in  a  closed  iron  vessel  till  it  becomes 
black  and  friable ;  allow  it  to  cool,  excluded  fironi 
the  air,  and  reduce  it  to  powder.  Ueed  in  bnm- 
chocele  and  scrofulous  complaints.  Dote,  i  to  3 
drs.  made  into  an  electuary  or  lozenges.  *«*  If 
good  it  evolves  violet  fumes  of  iodine  when  heated 
in  a  flask  along  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  bamt 
sponge  of  the  sliops  is  made  from  the  ctittinp 
and  unsaleable  piecee. 

SPONGE,  PREPARED.  Syn.  Sponoia  Cs- 
RATA.  Sponge  dipped  into  melted  wax  and  com- 
pressed  between  2  iron  plates  till  cold.  U*ed  by 
surgeons  to  make  Mponge  tents, 

SPONGE,  WHITE.  Syn,  Blbacuejo  Sponge. 
Spongia  oealbata.  Prep.  Soak  the  sponge  in 
fyery  dilute  muriatic  acid  to  remove  calcareoos 
matter,  then  in  cold  water,  changing  it  frequently^ 
and  squeezuig  the  sponge  out  each  time;  next 
soak  it  in  water,  holding  a  little  sulphuric  or  sal- 
phurous  acid,  or  chlorine  in  solution,  changing 
the  acid  frequently  till  tho  sponge  is  snflicieuUy 
bleache4 ;  last,  repeatedly  wash  and  soak  in  clean 
water,  and  sdent  with  rose  or  orange-flower  wa- 
ter. 

STARCH.  Syn.  Amidon;  Fbcule,  (Pr.^ 
Stabrke,  (Ger.)  Amtlum,  {Lat,)  A;t«X«»,  {Gr. 
from  a,  privat^e,  and  /ivAir,  a  mill.)  One  of  the 
commonest  frauds  practised  upon  tlie  profeseion 
and  the  public  is  the  mixing  cheap  kinds  of  starcli 
with  arrow-root,  and  vending  manufactured  for 
genuine  tapioca,  sago,  and  other  articlea  of  diet, 
used  for  invalids  and  children.  M.  Crobley  has 
proposed  a  method  for  the  ready  detection  of  thoss 
frauds,  which  is  very  simple,  coitsisting  merely  in 
placing  various  kinds  of  starch,  in  a  moiR*  state, 
in  watch-glasses,  and  covering  them  ove  wiin  a 
bell-glaas,  under  which  there  is  also  {rfaced  iodine, 
and  leaving  them  for  24  houiBi    The  vapor  of  the 
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igdinc  KctB  upon,  and  cdara  all  kindi  or  aUich, 
but  the  color  it  impart*  varies  with  the  difiarent 
Undt.    Thus  tha  vapor  of  iodiaa  colon — 
WheU-atarcb,  violet. 
Fotalo-starch,  dare  gity, 

'-root,  briffbl   '       '  ■ 

ca,  UDbn£eD 


Gfouiue  tapioca,  l 


\,  uniformly  yellov 


Dillo,  powdered,  chamoii  color. 

White  aago,  entin,  aome  jp'auules  violet  gnf, 
olhen  yBllowish. 

Ditlo,  povdFred,  chamois  color. 

Deitriae,  no  coloring. 

Thi)  method,  at  all  eventa,  reoden  the  deleo- 
liim  of  potato-etarch  very  easy,  and  also  whether 
comioan  or  potato  ilarch  ■  aubetituted  for  tapioca 
powder,  and  probably  eoia&  modiEcatioD  o(  it  will 
render  it  Hill  further  appLcablo.  (Jour,  de  Pharm., 
Apiil.  1844.) 

STEARIC  ACID.  S™..Sti*hni.  Hyro- 
iuiG*«DLic  Acid.  Prep.l.  (Commercial)  Tal- 
low  a  bailed  in  large  wooden  v.eneb,  by  meatui 
of  hlgh-pre»ure  ateaai,  with  about  IGg  of  hydrate 
of  lime  (eq.  lo  l.lg  of  pure  lime)  for  3  or  4  houn 
till  the  combioatioQ  b  complete,  when  the  whole 
ii  alloired  lo  cool.  The  atearale  of  lime  ia  then 
tnnBreired  to  another  wooden  Tceael,  and  decom- 
posed, by  4  ports  of  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, kr  every  3  parts  of  slaked  limu  employed,  the 
action  being  promoted  by  steam  heat.  After  re- 
pose the  Uberated  fat  is  decanted  from  the  sedi- 
niBDl  of  sulphate  of  lime  and  water,  and  is  well 
vsthed  with  water,  and  by  blowing  steam  into  it ; 
it  ii  neil  reduced  to  shavinga  by  meaus  of  a  num- 
Iwr  of  kulvee  worked  by  machinery,  and  in  thie 
divided  Bluie  ia  placed  in  canvass  bags  and  sub- 
mitted lo  the  action  of  a  powerful  hydraulic  press, 
*faich  expels  a  large  portion  of  the  deine ;  the 
prened  cakes  are  then  a  second  tims  aiposed  to 

coaiKly  powdered,  and   again  submitted  to  the 
id  presBure ;  they 


iledly    crj-slalllK 
n  hot  alcabol,  till  its  melting  point 
riant  at  167°.     Brilliant  pearly  scale 


STILIi.  (From  *li[(ar<,  to  drop.)  A  vessel 
or  appatalus  employed  for  the  distillalion  of  liquids 
on  tl}e  large  scale.  The  forms  of  stills,  and  tho 
maleriula  of  which  Ihoy  are  mode,  vary  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.    The 

lueful  apparatus  of  this  kind.  After  the  Quid  is 
put  into  the  otill,  the  head  must  be  placed  on  and 
cooaecled  with  the  refrigerator,  and  the  joint* 
must  be  all  securely  luted.  For  ordinary  liquids, 
a  iliir  paste  made  with  linseed  meal  aud  water,  to 
which  a  little  clialk  mov  be  added,  will  answer 
Well  for  this  purpose.  The  worm  tub  should  be 
supplied  with  cold  water  m  sufficient  quantity  lo 
presen'e  itn  coiitents  at  a  proper  temperature; 
and  the  application  of  heat  should  b«  so  regulated 
Ibat  the  liquid  may  drop  from  the  end  of  tho 
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STRAINED   GALBANUM. 

prepared  by  boiling  the  gum  resin  In  water  untQ 
dissolved,  then  straining  it  through  a  eanvan  or 
hah  aievo  aad  evaporatiug ;  .r  by  melting  it  ig 
the  dry  state  by  beat  cautiously  and  quickly  ap- 
[died,  and  straining  it  tiirough  a  piece  of  coaiao 
canvasB  stretched  acnm  a  frame.  (See  Filtka* 
TION.)  The  Stbained  Galianum  of  the  ahopa  ia 
mostly  rtduced  with  inCerior  drugs,  and  very  tn- 
quently  a  factilioiu  article  is  substituted.  The 
following  foraw  are  those  which  ate  frequently 
employed  in  the  wholesale  trade  ; — 

1.  (Rrduetd  Slraiatd  Galbanum.)—a.  T^tie 
galbauum  9  lbs. ;  atrala  as  above,  and  when  near* 
fy  Gni^ed,  add  black  resiu  (cteaD)  3  lbs.;  Venroe 
turpentine  S  lbs. ;  mix  well.  Product.  IS  lbs.— 
b.  True  strained  galbonum  and  black  rosin,  of 
each,  6  lbs. ;  atraiaed  asafiEtida  1 J  oi. ;  mix,  and 
add  Venice  turpentine  3  lbs.     Product.  14)  lbs. 

2.  (Factilioat  Strained  Oalbaaam.)  Black 
rosin  4  lbs. ;  Venice  turpentine  3  lbs. ;  strained 
asafiBtida  3oi.;  oils  of  juniper  and  fennel,  of  each, 
i  01.;  water  i  pint;  mix  s.  a-  Tho  unall  and 
waste  of  the  galbanum  cheats  are  also  usually 
bailed  up,  strained,  evaporated,  and  added  to  the 
above  to  improve  them. 

STRAPPING.  Spread  adfaesive-pluter.  I7h<I 
to  dress  wounds,  &.C. 

STRAW  PLAIT  it  bleached  by  exposing  it  to 
the  fmnea  of  burning  sulphur  In  a  close  cheat  or 
box,  or  by  immening  it  in  a  weak  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  lime,  and  ^erwards  washing  it  well  in 
water.  Water  strongly  acidulated  with  oil  of 
vitriol  or  oxalic  acid,  ■  alM  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose.    Straw  may  be  dyed  with  aay  p!  ths  simple 

STRONTIA.  Syn.  Stkovtiah.  Stkontitct. 
OiiDi  or  STaoNTiUH.  The  oxide  of  a  metal  cnllwl  . 
strontium.  It  greatly  resembles  baryta.  Hyioile 
of  strontia  is  freely  soluble  in  boiling  water,  ii,td 
tliB  saturated  solution  depositee  crystals  on  oodiiiK 
The  solution  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  like 
baryta  ia  precipitated  white  by  sulphuric  acid,  and 
the  alkaline  sulphate*  and  carbonates.  It  ia  dis- 
tLtguished  from  baryta  by  Us  inferior  solubility 
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•nd  by  its  solable  salts  grring  a  red  tinge  to  flame, 
while  the  salts  of  baryta  impart  a  yellow  thige. 
The  salts  of  strontia  may  all  be  prepared  by  dis- 
solving the  native  carbonate  in  the  respective  acids. 
The  nitrate  is  the  only  one  met  with  in  commerce, 
and  is  employed  to  form  colored  fireworks.  The 
metal  strontium  is  obtained  m  a  similar  way  to 
barium. 

STRYCHNINE.  Syn.  Strychnina.  Strych- 
nia, (P.  L.  &  £.)  Vadquelina.  Tetanine.  Prep, 
Precipitated  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate,  by 
ammonia.  The  sulphate  is  formed  by  digesting  a 
watery  solution  of  alcoholic  extract  of  nux  vomica 
with  magnesia,  pouring  off  the  liquid,  and  boiling 
the  residue,  pressed  nearly  dry  in  cloth,  in  rectifi- 
ed spirit.  The  spirit  paving  been  distilled  cfT,  the 
residue  is  dissolved  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  and 
set  aside  to  crystallize.  The  nitrate  and  other 
salts  are  obtained  by  dissolving  strychnia  in  the 
diluted  acids,  and  crystallizing.  *«*  A  white 
powder,  soluble  in  7000  parts  of  cold  water,  to 
which  it  imparts  intense  bitterness ;  soluble  in  hot 
alcohol  of  0-850,  and  deposited  in  crystals  as  the 
solution  cools.  It  is  alkaline  to  test  paper  ;  *'  Ni- 
tric acid  strongly  reddens  it ;  a  solution  of  10  gra. 
in  f3iv  of  water  and  f3j  of  pyroligiieous  acid, 
when  decomposed  by  f  g  of  concentrated  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  on  brisk  agitation  a 
coherent  mass,  weighing  when  dry  10  gnu,  and 
entirely  soluble  in  sdution  of  oxalic  acid."  (P.  £.) 
'<  It  melts  by  heat,  and  if  more  strongly  urged,  is 
totally  dissipated."  (P.  L.)  It  is  a  most  dreadful 
poison,  speedily  producing  tetanus  and  death. 
i>oi«  of  strychnia  and  its  salts,  one^twentieth  to 
one-sixteenth  of  a  gr.,  gradually  and  cautiously 
increased  till  it  afiects  the  muscular  system ;  in 
paralysis,  tic  douloureux,  &c.  It  is  also  used  ex- 
ternally, i  gr.  at  a  time. 

STYRAX,  STRAINED,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Prep. — 1.  Balsam  of  Peru  1  lb. ;  balsam  of  tolu  4 
lbs. ;  mix.— 2  Gum  benzoin  8  lbs. ;  liquid  styrax 
6  lbs. ;  balsam  of  tolu  3  lbs. ;  do.  of  Peru  2  lbs. ; 
N.  S.  W.  yellow  gum  7  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  7  gal- 
lons ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for  a  fortnight, 
strain  and  distil  off  the  spirit  (about  5}  galls.)  till 
the  residue  has  a  proper  consistence.  Prod.  24 
lbs. — 3.  Gum  benzoin  6  lbs. ;  gum  styrax  3  lbs. ; 
balsam  of  tolu  2|  lbs. ;  Soootrine  aloes  |  lb. ;  rec- 
tified spirit  6  galls. ;  digest  and  distil  as  last,  and 
add  to  the  pn^uct  balsam  of  Peru  6  oz. ;  olive  oil 
4  oz. — 4.  Liquid  storax  1  oz. ;  balsam  of  tolu  2  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit  q.  s. 

STYRACINE.  A  name  given  by  Simon  to  a 
orystailisable  substance  extracted  from  storax. 

SUBERIN.  Cork  deprived  of  all  ito  soluble 
matter  by  the  successive  action  of  water  and  al- 
cohol. By  long  boiling  in  nitric  acid,  and  then 
evaporating  the  fluid  to  one  half,  it  yields  crystals 
of  tuberic  acid,  which  may  be  purified  by  re-solu- 
tion and  crystallization.  Margaric  acid  treated  in 
the  same  way  also  yields  suberic  acid.  With  the 
bases  it  forms  salts  called  tuberates,  many  of 
which  are  soluble. 

SUCCINIC  ACID.  8yn.  Volatile  Salt  or 
Amber.  Acid  or  do.  Sal  Succini.  Acidum 
SoociNCJM,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  From  the  impure  acid 
obtained  during  the  distillation  of  oil  of  tmber,  by 
wrapping  it  in  bibulous  paper  and  submitting  it  to 
stopng  pressure,  to  remove  the  oil,  and  then  resub- 


liming  it  It  may  also  be  prepared  from  the  mm 
ther  liquor  of  suberic  acid,  by  evapormtion  sod  £• 
gesting  the  resulting  crystals  in  ether,  to  remorf 
suberic  acid.  Succinic  acid  forms  salts  vith  the 
bases  termed  suecinateB. — Succinate  of  ammomi 
is  used  as  a  test  for  iron. — Suednamide  is  fonoed 
by  the  action  of  ammonia  water  on  succinic  ether; 
-—bisuccinamide,  by  heating  anhydrous  sucersie 
acid  in  dry  gaseous  ammonia.-^oiim'iwffe  k  at 
oily  liquid  obtained  by  distilling  succinic  add  with 
lime.  Dose.  5  to  20  gis.  as  an  antiq^asouHlic  ind 
diuretic.     Seldom  used. 

SUET.  ^yn.  Sevum  ;  Sebum,  (Lat)  Ttitk 
prepared  froLi  the  fat  of  the  loins  of  the  sheep  or 
bullock,  by  melting  it  by  a  gentle  heat — Muttn 
suet  (Sevum,  P.  L.,  Fat,  2*.  E.,  Adeps  orilhii, 
P.  D.,  Sevum  ovilhim,  Do.  preparatum)  b  used  a 
medicine  as  the  basis  of  several  ointments,  cento, 
and  plasters. 

SuGT,  MELIIOT.  Syn,  Skvum  Meulotl 
Prep.  Suet  8  lbs.;  melilot  leaves  2  lbs.;  boil  till 
crisp  and  strain.  Used  by  farriers,  and  to  make 
melilot  plaster. 

SUGAR  Sym  Sucre,  (IV.)  Zucker,  (Cer.) 
Saccharum,  {Lai.)  The  properties  and  uses  df 
9ogar  are  too  well  known  to  require  deseripttas. 
It  constitutes  the  sweet  portion  of  animtl  and 
vegetable  substances.  The  sugar  consumed  ii 
England  is  prepared  from  the  juice  of  the  suf^ 
cane.  A  similar  species  of  sugar,  but  of  mfoiv 
quality,  b  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  beet-mt 
and  sugar  maple.  There  are  also  other  kinds  d 
sugar  procured  from  grapes  and  other  ripe  finit, 
{grape  sugar,)  from  milk,  {sugar  of  milk,)  from 
manna,  {mannite,)  from  mushrooms,  liquorice  !«< 
&c. ;  and  from  gliie,  fecula,  sawdust,  &c.,  by  the 
action  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Cane,  beet,  aod 
maple  sugars  possess  the  greatest  sweeteoiof 
power,  which  is  more  than  double  that  of  the 
other  varieties.  v 

Pur.  Sugar  is  largely  adulterated.  Pare  cane 
and  beet  sugars  may  be  known  by  their  solutions 
bending  the  luminous  rays  in  circuropolBrizatiaii 
to  the  right,  whereas  grape  and  fecula  sugan 
bend  it  to  the  left  Pure  cane  sugar  boiled  ma 
solution  of  caustic  potassa  remains  rolori^s,  bnt  if 
starch  sugar  is  present  the  liquid  turns  brows. 
(Chevallier.)~A  filtered  solution  of  33  grs.  of  cane 
or  beet  sugar  in  1  oz.  of  water,  mixed  with  3  grs^ 
of  pure  caustic  potassa,  and  then  agitated  with  1^ 
grs.  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  a  close  vessel,  remams 
clear,  even  ailer  the  lapse  of  several  ds^rs ;  bat  if 
starch  sugar  is  present,  a  red  precipitate  is  formed 
after  some  time,  and  if  present  in  considerabfo 
quantity,  the  copper  will  b«  wholly  converted  bto 
oxide  within  24  houxs ;  the  solution  first  turns  bhie 
or  green,  and  then  entirely  loses  its  color.  (E. 
Krantz.)  Of  late  years  moist  sugar  has  been 
largely  adulterated  with  the  sweet  waste  iiqnor 
(solution  of  glycyrriiine)  of  the  stearine  roanulae- 
tories ;  but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by  the  in- 
ferior sweetness,  and  by  the  moist  and  dirty  ap- 
pearance of  such  sugar. 

SUGAR,  ALUM.  Syn.  Alumen  Saccriu- 
NUM.  Prep.  Powdered  alum  made  into  small 
Bugar^loaves,  with  white  of  egg  and  rose-water. 
Used  to  make  an  astringent  wash. 

SUGAR,  BARLEY.  Pr^,— 1.  Saffron  IS 
giB. ;  hot  water  q.  s. ;  infuse  till  colored,  straihi  »M 
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white  sugar  1  lb. ;  boil  to  a  foil  candy  height,  or 
that  state  caHed  "  crack,**  or  '*  crackled  Bugar," 
when  2  or  3  drops  of  clear  lemon  juice  or  vinegar 
must  be  added,  the  pan  removed  from  the  fire,  and 
set  for  a  minute  in  cold  water  to  prevent  its  bum- 
mg ;  after  which  the  sugar  must  be  poured  out  on 
an  oiled  marble  slab,  and  either  cut  into  pieces,  or 
rolled  into  cylinders  and  twisted  as  usual.  1  drop 
of  oil  of  citron  will  flavor  a  considerable  quantity. 
Essence  of  bergamotte  or  lemons  may  also  be  used. 
*«*  White  barley  sugar  is  made  with  a  decoction* 
of  barley  instead  of  water,  or  starch  is  added  to 
whiten  it. 

SUGAR,  BOILING  OR  CANDYING.  Proc. 
Take  any  quantity  of  well  clarified  and  perfectly 
transparent  sirup,  and  boil  it  until  it  has  arrived  at 
a  weak  candy  height.    This  is  known  by  dipping 
the  skimmer  into  the  sugar,  and  touching  it  be- 
tween the  forefinger  and  thumb ;  and  immediately 
on  opening  them  a  small  thread  will  be  observed 
drawn  between,  which  will  crystallize  and  break, 
and  remain  in  a  drop  on  the  thumb,  which  ifill  be 
a  sign  of  its  gaining  some  degree  of  smoothness. 
Boil  it  again,  and  it  will  draw  into  a  larger  string ; 
it  is  now  called  bloom  sugar,  and  must  be  boiled 
longer  than  in  the  former  process.    To  try  its  for- 
wanlness,  dip  again  the  skimmer,  shaking  off  the 
sugar  into  the  pan  ;  then  blow  with  the  mouth 
rtrongly  through  the  holes,  and  if  certain  bladders 
go  through,  it  has  acquired  the  second  degree :  to 
prove  if  the  liquid  has  arrived  at  the  state  called 
feathered  sugar,  redip  the  skimmer,  and  shake  it 
over  the  pan,  then  give  it  a  sudden  flirt  behind, 
and  the  sugar  will  ny  off  like  feathers.     It  now 
arrives  at  the  state  called   crackled  sugar;   to 
obtain  which  the  mass  must  be  boiled  longer  than 
in  the  preceding  degree ;  then  dip  a  stick  in  it, 
and  put  it  directly  into  a  pan  of  cold  water,  draw 
off  the  sugar  which  hangs  to  the  stick  in  the  wa- 
ter, and  if  it  turns  hard  and  snaps,  it  has  acquired 
the  proper  degree  of  crystallization  ;  if  otherwise, 
boil  it  again  until  it  acquires  that  brittleness.   The 
last  stage  of  refining  this  article  is  called  carmel 
sugar ;  to  obtain  which  it  most  be  boiled  longer 
than  in  any  of  the  preceding  methods  ;  prove  it  by 
dipping  a  stick  first  into  the  sugar,  and  then  into 
cold  water,  and  Uie  moment  it  touches  the  latter, 
it  will,  if  matured,  snap  like  glass.    It  has  now 
arrived  at  a  full  candy  height.    Be  careful  that 
the  fire  is  not  too  fierce,  as  by  flaming  up  against 
the  sides  of  the  pan,  it  will  bum  and  discolor  the 
sugar.    The  boiling  is  best  conducted  by  steam 
heat    ♦,•  Any  flavor  or  color  may  be  given  to 
the  candy  by  adding  the  essences  or  coloring  mat- 
ter to  the  sirup  before  boiling.    (See  Cake  Stains, 
p.  153.) 

SUGAR  CANDY.  Syn,  Saccharum  Can- 
DVM.  Prep.  Sugar  crystallized,  by  the  saturated 
■rap  being  left  in  a  very  warm  place,  f^om  90  to 
160^  Fahr.,  and  the  shooting  promoted  by  placing 
i^ks,  or  a  net  of  threads,  at  small  distances  from 
each  other  in  the  liquor ;  it  is  also  deposited  from 
compound  sirap^,  and  does  not  seem  to  retain 
any  of  the  foreign  substances  with  which  they 
were  loaded  :  it  may,  however,  be  colored  red  by 
means  of  cochineal.  The  differences  of  color  and 
Qality  arise  from  the  purity  of  the  pugar  employed 
to  make  the  sirup.  Chiefly  used  as  a  sweetmeat, 
•nd  being  longer  in  dissolving  than  sugar,  in  coughs 


to  keep  the  throat  moist ;  it  is  also  blown  into  the 
eye,  as  a  very  mild  escharotic  in  films  or  dimness 
of  that  organ. 

SUGAR,  GRAPE.  Syru  Glucose.  Diabetic 
Sugar.  Starch  Sugar.  Sugar  of  Fruits. — 
Prep.  1.  {From  grape  juice.)  See  page  345. — 2 
From  dried  raisins.)  Pound  them,  wash  with 
coM  alcohol,  press,  dissolve  the  cake  in  water,  and 
proceed  as  last — 3.  From  diabetic  urine,  by  evap- 
oration, washing  the  mass  in  cold  alcohol,  redissolv- 
ing  in  water,  and  crystallizing. — 4.  {From  starch.) 
Starch  100  parts*,  water  400  parts  ;  sulphuric  acid  1 
to  10  parts ;  boil  for  35  or  40  hours,  adding  water  to 
make  up  for  evaporation ;  then  saturate  the  acid  with 
lime  or  chalk,  and  evaporate.  Under  pressure,  the 
conversion  is  produced  much  quicker.  Prod.  105 
parts.  (See  Fermentation.) — 5.  {From  woody 
fibre.)  Shreds  of  linen  or  paper  12  parts ;  strong 
sulphuric  acid  17  do.,  (Braconnot ; — 5  of  acid  and 
1  of  water,  Vogel ;)  mix  in  the  cold  ;  in  24  houn 
dilute  with  water,  and  boil  for  10  hours  ;  then  neu- 
tralize with  chalk,  filter,  evaporate  to  a  sirup,  and 
set  thi  Vessel  aside  to  crystallize.  Prod.  114{  of 
the  weight  of  the  rags.  Sawdust,  glue,  &c.,  also 
yield  grape  sugar  by  like  treatment 

SUGAR,  LEMON.  Syn.  Portable  Lemon- 
ADB.  Saccharum  Limonatum.  Prep.  Sugar  4 
lbs. ;  tartaric  acid  3  oz. ;  essence  of  lemons  \  oz. 
Used  to  make  lemonade,  dtc. 

SUGAR  OF  MILK.  Syn.  Saccharum  Lac- 
Tis.  Lactine.  Prep.  Evaporate  clarified  whey 
till  it  crystallizes,  and  purify  the  crystals  by  diges- 
tion with  animal  charcoal  and  repeated  crystaiiiza- 

tion<M 

SULPHATE.  Syn.  Sulphas,  {Lat.)  A  saline 
compound  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  base.  The 
soluble  sulphates  may  all  be  recognised  by  yield- 
ing a  heavy,  white  precipitate,  with  chloride  of 
barium  or  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  is  insoluble  in 
acids  and  alkalis.  They  also  give  a  similar  pre- 
cipitate with  the  corresponding  salts  of  lime.  An 
insoluble  sulphate  may  be  tested  by  mixing  it  with 
3  times  its  we'ght  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda, 
(both  in  fine  powder,)  exposing  the  mixture  in  a 
platinum  crucible  to  a  red  heat  for  half  an  hour, 
dissolving  the  mass  in  water,  filtering,  neutralizing 
the  free  alkali  with  acetic  or  muriatic  acid,  and 
then  applying  the  reagents  as  before,  when  an  in- 
soluble white  precipitate  will  be  formed.  The 
sulphates  of  barj'ta,  tin,  antimony,  bismuth,  lead, 
and  mercury,  are  insoluble;  those  of  strontia, 
lime,  zirconia,  yttria,  and  silver,  very  sparingly 
soluble  ;  the  other  sulphates  are  soluble  in  water. 
Mixed  with  charcoal,  and  heated  to  redness,  a 
metallic  sulphnret  remains. 

SULPHOCYANIC  ACID.  See  Hydrobul- 
FttocYANic  Acid. 

SULPHOVINIC  ACID.  Syn.  CEttormoma 
Acid.  Ethereo-Sulphuric  do.  Bisulphate  or 
Oxide  or  Ethulb.  Prep.  Mix  equal  weights  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  alcohol,  and,  in  half  an  hour, 
add  as  much  carbonate  of  lead  as  acid  employed  ; 
filter,  when  a  solution  of  sulphovinic  acid  will  be 
obtained.  This,  combined  with  the  bases,  forms 
salts  called  sulphovinates,  which  may  be  purified 
by  re-nolution  and  crystallization.  (See  Ether.) 

SULPHOCYANOGEN.  Syn.  Bibolphuret 
op  Cyanogen.  A  light,  insoluble,  deep  yellow 
powder,  discovered  by  Liebig,  and  obtained  by  sat* 
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arating  a  concentrated  solation  of  a  mt  tallic  sul- 
phocyauide  with  chlorine,  or  by  heatin|f  it  with 
nitric  acid.     (See  Hydrobulphocyanic  Acid.) 

SUIPHUR  Syju  Brimstone.  Soufre,  (fV.) 
ScHWEPEL,  (Ger.)  Sulphur,  (Lat)  Thia  sub- 
stance 18  imported  from  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  is  a 
volcanic  production.  Its  general  properties  are 
well  known.  It  is  an  undecompounded  substance 
or  chemical  element  With  oxygen  it  unites  to 
form  oil  of  vitriol  and  sulphurous  acid,  and  with 
the  metals  to  form  sulphuretSi — Subumbd  Sul- 
phur, (Flowers  of  Sulphur,  Flores  Sulphuris, 
Sulphur  suhlimatum,  P.  L.  and  E.,)  is  prepared 
by  subliming  sulphur  in  iron  vessels.  It  is  oitiered 
to  be  washed  with  water,  and  dried,  (Sulphur  lo- 
tumt  P.  D.) — Stick,  Roll,  or  Cane  Sulphur 
(Sulphur  in  bacculis.  Do,  in  rotulis.  Do.  rotun^ 
aum)  is  melted  sulphur  cast  in  moulds. — Sulphur 
Yivuif  is  crude  native  sulphur.  Dose.  As  an  al- 
terative i  dr. ;  as  a  purgative  1  to  3  dn. 

Pur.,  Uses,  ^e.  "  Pure  sublimed  sulphur  totally 
evaporates  at  a  heat  of  600^  F.  When  washed 
with  water,  it  (the  liquid)  does  not  alter  the  color 
of  litmus."  (P.  L.)  Sulphur  is  taken  in  various 
chronic  skin  diseases,  pulmonary,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  aflections,  and  as  a  mild  purgative  in  piles, 
prolapsus  ani,  6lc.  Externally,  it  is  extensively 
used  in  skin  diseases,  especially  the  itch,  for  which 
it  appears  a  specific. 

SULPHUR,  PRECIPITATED.  Sym  Milk 
OF  Sulphur.  Hydrate  op  do.  Lac  Sulphuris. 
Sulphur  Prbcipitatum.  Prep.  Sublimed  sulphur 
1  part;  dry  slaked  lime  2  parts;  water  8  to  12 
parts;  boil,  filter,  precipitate  by  muriatic  acid,^and 
drain  ;  well  wash,  and  dry  the  precipitate.  Resem- 
bles sublimed  sulphur  in  its  general  properties,  but 
is  much  paler,  and  in  a  finer  state  of  division. 

Remarks.  The  precipitated  sulphur  of  the  shops 
contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of  sulphate 
of  lime,  (plaster  of  Paris,)  owing  to  the  substitution 
of  sulphuric  for  muriatic  acid  in  the  above  process. 
This  fraud  is  detected  by  heating  a  little  of  the  sus- 
^pected  sample  in  an  iron  spoon  or  shovel,  when  the 
sulphur  is  volatilized,  and  leaves  behind  the  sul- 
phate of  lime,  which,  when  mixed  with  water,  and 
gently  dried,  gives  the  amount  of  the  adulteration. 
A  still  simpler  plan  is  to  dissolve  out  the  sulphur 
with  a  little  hot  oil  of  turpentine  or  liquor  of  po- 
tassa. 

SULPHUR,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hypo- 
chlorite OF  SiLPHUR.  Sulphuris  Chloridum. 
Prep.  Spread  washed  sulphur  thinly  on  th^  bottom 
of  a  wooden  box,  or  other  chamber,  cmd  pass  chlo- 
rine slowly  over  it  till  fully  saturated.  This  com- 
7K>und  has  been  recommended  for  intsraal  use  by 
Derksengi,  especially  in  old  gouty  af{ections  com- 
bined with  pains  in  the  stomach  ;  and  also,  with  a 
salutary  effect,  in  severe  nervous  fever,  when  it  is 
taken  dissolved  in  ether,  in  doses  of  10  drops,  with 
old  Hungary  wine.  It  is  used  externally  in  Pra- 
riasis  inveterata. 

SULPHURET.  Syn.  Sulphuretum,  (Lat) 
Sulphurets  are  compounds  of  sulphur  witli  the  elec- 
tro-positive or  inflammable  bodies.  They  are  either 
prepared  by  heating  a  mixture  of  the  metal  and 
sulphur,  in  equivalent  proportions,  in  a  covered 
crucible  ;  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  the  metallic  ox- 
ide and  sulphur ;  by  depriving  a  sulphate  of  the 
base  of  its  oxygeui  by  igniting  it  in  contact  with 


charcoal ;  or  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  the  base  hf 
sulphureied  hydrogen  or  a  soluble  metallic  soi- 
phuret  The  auIjSiurets  are  mostly  opaque.  Into 
tie,  fusible,  semi-metallic  bodies;  tlH»eof  mereoiy 
and  arsenic  are  volatile,  and  those  of  the  alkab 
and  the  earths  soluble  in  water.  The  same  juin* 
ciples  of  nomenclatore  are  adopted  in  desdiuii 
the  sulphurets  as  are  employed  to  designate  tfas 
oxides  and  salts. 

SULPHURETS  OF  ANTIMONIT— 1.  (Sw- 
quisulphuret  SulphureU  Antimonii  Ses^- 
sulphuretum,  P.  L.  Aniimonii  Sulpkurettm,  P. 
D.)  This  is  the  black  antimony  of  commerce^ 
2.  (Bisulphuret.)  Formed  by  transmitting  sol- 
phureted  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of  antimoni- 
ons  acid,  in  muriatic  acid.  (Rose.) — 3.  (Persulpku^ 
ret)  As  the  last,  but  employing  antimonie  add. 
(Rose.)  The  golden  sulpburet,  prepared  by  diatolY- 
ing  sulpburet  of  antimony,  and  sulphur,  in  a  sols- 
tion  of  potassa,  and  precipitating  by  an  acid,  ii 
also  a  persulphurot  (Liebig.) — i.  (Oxysulphmt. 
Antimonii  Oxysulphuretum,  P.  Lb  Ant  Sulpku' 
return  Aureum  ?  P.  £.  Sulphur  Antimoniatum 
Fuseum,  P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  SesquisulphnrBt 
of  antimony  ^vi} ;  solution  of  potassa,  2  qnaiti ; 
water  2  gallons ;  simmer  for  2  hours,  freqoently 
stirring,  and  adding  water  to  supply  ^at  lort  bf 
evaporation  ;  filter,  precipitate  with  dilute  salpha- 
ric  acid,  wash,  and  dry.-— 5.  (Golden  SulpkwreL) 
By  allowing  the  solution  to  cool  and  deposila  Hi 
kermes  J>efore  adding  the  acid.  This  is  the  per- 
sulphurot. 

Remarks.  The  oxysulphnret  of  the  pbannsoo- 
poeia  is  a  deep  orange  red  powder,  "  totally  tbiotila 
in  nitromuriatic  acid,  emitting  sulphureted  hydro- 
gen.*' (P.  L.)  It  is  *<  tasteless;  twelve  times iti 
weight  of  muriatic  acid,  aided  by  heat,  dissolTes 
most  of  it,  forming  a  colorless  solution,  asd  tear- 
ing a  liltle  sulphur."  (P.  £.)  The  oxysulpbuvt 
of  the  shops  has  a  brighter  color  than  that  of  the 
pharmacopoeia,  and  is  made  by  boilmg  8ul{Aar 
along  with  the  sesquisulphuret,  at  the  same  tinM 
using  more  alkali.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  penmlphoret 
above  noticed.  (See  3  and  5.)  The  term  G^ien 
Sulphuret  is  wrongly  applied  by  the  Ed.  College. 
The  red  antimony  ore  of  mineralogists,  liser, 
glass,  and  crocus  of  antimony,  and  Kermes  txjs- 
eral,  are  also  oxysulphurets  of  antimony,  Yaiyiog 
chiefly  in  color  and  state  of  aggregation.  *,*  Oxjr- 
snlphuret  of  antimony  P.  L.  is  alterative  iu  dlM 
of  1  to  4  grs. ;  emetic  in  doses  of  5  to  20  gra;  it 
is  given  in  skin  and  liver  diseases,  glandular  ea- 
lai^ments,  rheumatism,  &c. 

SULPHURETED  HYDROGEN.    5yii.  Hr- 

DROSULPHURIC  AcTD.      SULPHOIITnRIC  AclD.     Hi- 

PATIG  Gas.  a  gaseous  compound  of  hydrv.]|>en  and 
sulphur,  flcst  chemically  examined  by  Scheele,  in 
1777.  Prep. — I.  Sesquisulphuret  of  antimony  1 
part ;  strong  muriatjc  acid,  4  or  5  parts ;  mix  in  a 
glass  retort,  apply  the  heat  of  a  Hpirit-iainp,  and 
collect  the  evolvod  gas,  either  over  mercory,  or  in 
boHles,  like  chlorine^ — Q.  From  protosulpbfuet  of 
Iron  and  oil  of  vitriol,  diluted  with  4  or  5  parts  of 
water.— t3.  As  the  last,  but  si^betitute  sulpburet  of 
lime  or  potassinm. 

Remarks.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  is  a  colorlea 
gas,  possessing  a  powerful  odor  of  rotten  egi^;  ap- 
fTT.  I'19I2 ;  under  a  pressure  of  17  atniobpheies,  at 
50^  it  is  liquid ;  it  is  absorbed  by  water,  forming 
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liquid  mlphureted  hydrogettf  or  hydromlphuric 
acid.  It  is  a  poweiful  poison.  An  atmosphere 
oontaiumg  1-1 500th  of  this  gas  instantly  killed  a 
amall  bird ;  1 -1000th  killed  a  large  dog,  and 
l-290th  a  horse.  (Dopaytren  and  Th^nard.)  Be- 
ing considerably  denser  than  air,  it  may  be  poured 
from  its  generating  bottle  mto  cayities,  a  scheme 
saccessfully  employed  by  M.  Th^nard  to  destroy 
rats  in  their  holes,  a  method  equally  applicable  to 
other  vermin.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  may  Im  re- 
cognised by  the  odor,  and  by  its  blackenmg  moist 
carbonate  of  lead,  and  tarnishing  silver,  and  also 
by  its  precipitating  arsenious  acid  yellow,  tartar 
emetic  orange,  and  the  salts  of  lead  black.  It 
forms  saline  compounds  with  the  alkalis,  aad  the 
earths  termed  Hydrosulphatea  or  Hydroeulpku- 
reis,  and  it  precipitates  metallic  sulphurets  from 
solutions  of  most  of  the  metals ;  hence  its  value  as 
a  test.  Air  containing  1 -20,000th  part  of  pure 
hydrogen  will  sensibly  blacken  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead. 
Sulphureted  hydrogen  Is  the  active  ingredient  in 
the  sulphureous  mineral  waters. 

SULPHURIC  ACID.    Syn.  Oil  of  Vitriol. 
Vrraiouo    Acid.      Acid    Sulphurique,    (Fr.) 

SCHWBFELSaURE,  {QcT.)      AciDUM   SuLFHURICUM  ; 

A  ViTRiOLicoM,  {Lat)  This  acid,  which  has  been 
known  ever  since  the  7th  century,  is  made  by 
bringing  the  fumes  arising  from  the  slow  combus- 
tion of  sulphur  into  contact  with  those  evolved 
irom  a  mixture  of  nitre  cuid  oil  of  vitriol,  so  that 
he  former  becomes  oxidized  at  the  expense  of  the 
atter.  The  jMrocess  is  conducted  in  a  series  of 
eaden  ^^.hambers,  having  a  little  water  on  the  floor, 

0  absorb  the  acid,  and  so  arranged  as  to  prevent 
he  loos  of  gas.  Sulphuric  acid  ia  only  made  on 
he  large  scale.  Fuming,  or  Nordhausen  sulphu' 
ic  ac^  is  made  by  distilling  calcined  suiphRte  of 
ron  in  an  earthen  retort    By  heating  this  acid  in 

1  glass  retort,  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  distils 
ver.  ' 

Prop,,  Uses,  ^c.  Anbtdrous  Sulphuric  Acid 
I  a  white  crystalline  solid,  resembling  asbestos ; 
eliquesces  and  fumes  in  the  air ;  melts  at  66°  ; 
oils  at  about  105°  ;  does  not  redden  dry  litmus 
aper ;  sp.  gr.  1>97  at  78°. — Fumino  Sulphuric 
LciD  is  an  oily,  dark  brown,  fuming  liquid  ;  sp.  gr. 
'9. — Oil  of  VrraioL  {Acidum  Sulphurieum,  P. 
I.  Sl  £.,  A.  Sulph.  VenaUf  P.  D.)  is  a  colorless, 
dorlesB,  acrid,  and  corrosive  liquid,  the  general 
roperties  of  which  are  well  known.  Its  sp.  gr.  at 
0°  should  never  be  greater  than  1-8455,  or  less 
lan  1'840.  It  is  immediately  colored  by  contact 
ith  organic  matter.  <*  It  is  free  from  color ;  sp. 
r.  1*845  ;  what  remams  after  the  acid  is  distilled 
I  dryness,  does  not  exceed  ^^  part  of  its  weight, 
ilnted  sulphuric  acid  is  scarcely  colored  by  sul- 
rarsted  hydrogen."  (P.  L.)  «  Diluted  with  its 
vn  volume  of  watf  r,  only  a  scanty  moddiness 
ises,  and  no  orange  fumes  escape."  (P.  E^)  The 
mmercial  acid  frequently  contains  nitrous  acid, 
Benic»  and  saline  matter.  The  fint  may  be  re- 
eved by  adding  about  1^  grs.  of  sugar  to  each  fluid 
ince  id  the  acid,  hedted  to  nearly  its  boiling 
lint,  and  continuing  the  heat  till  the  dark  color 

first  produced  shdl  have  disappeared,  when  it 
ooid  be  distilled ;  the  seeondf  by  addmg  a  little 
Iphuret  of  barhim,  or  copper-foil,  to  the  acid, 
;it«tmg  the  mixture  well,  and  after  repose  de- 


canting and  distilling ;  the  last  is  removed  by  sim* 
pie  rectification.  The  distillation  is  most  conve« 
niently  conducted,  on  the  small  scale,  in  a  gla« 
retort,  containing  a  few  platinum  chips,  and  heat- 
ed by  a  sand-bath  or  gas  flame,  rejecting  the  first 
fJsB  that  comes  over.  (P.  E.)  The  capacity  of 
the  retort  should  be  4  to  8  times  as  great  as  the 
volume  of  the  acid,  and  connected  with  a  large 
tubular  receiver,  by  a  loosely-fitting  glass  tube,  4 
feet  long  and  1  to  2  inches  in  diameter.  The  re* 
ceiver  should  not  be  surrounded  with  cold  water 
(Ure.)  Fragments  of  glass  may  be  substituted  for 
platina.  The  redistilled  acid  is  colorless  ;  density 
1*845,  (1*842,  Ure  ;)  "  dilution  causes  no  muddi- 
nees  ;  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  shows  no  redden- 
mg  at  the  line  of  contact  when  poured  over  it." 
(P.  £.)  Sulphuric  acid  is  largely  enlployed  in  the 
arts,  and  from  its  superior  affinity  to  disengage 
most  of  the  other  acids  from  then:  saline  combina- 
tions. In  the  diluted  st^te  it  is  used  in  medicine. 
When  swallowed,  it  acts  as  a  corrosive  poison. 
The  antidotes  are  chalk,  whiting,  magnesia,  car- 
bonate of  soda  or  potash,  mixed  with  water,  or  any 
bland  diluent  The  tests  for  sulphtric  acid  have 
been  already  noticed.    (See  Sulphatb.) 

Estim.  The  strength  of  sulphuric  acid  is  most 
correctly  ascertained  by  its  power  of  saturating 
bases ;  but  in  commerce  it  is  usually  determined 
from  its  sp.  gr.   See  Acidimstrt. 

Tablx  of -the  Quantity  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  and  Dry 
Sulphuric  Acid  in  100  parts  of  the  Dilute  Acid 
at  di£ferent  Densities,  by  Dr.  Urs. 


Liqnid.   8p.  Gr. 

Dry. 

Liq. 

67 

Bp.  Gr. 

Dry. 

100 

1*8485 

81*54 

1-5648 

54-63 

99 

1*8475 

80*72 

66 

1*5503 

53*82 

98 

1*8460 

79*90 

65 

1*5390 

53*00 

97 

1*8439 

79*09 

64 

1*5280 

52*18 

96 

1*8410 

78*28 

63 

1*5170 

51*37 

95 

1*8376 

77-46 

62 

1*5066 

50*55 

94 

1*8336 

76*65 

61 

1*4960 

49-74 

93 

1*8290 

75*83 

60 

1*4860 

48*92 

92 

1*8233 

75H)2 

59 

1*4760 

48-11 

91 

1*8179 

74*20 

58 

1*4660 

47*29  . 

90 

1*8115 

73*39 

57 

1-4560 

46*48 

89 

1*8043 

72*57 

56 

1*4460 

45-66 

88 

1*7962 

71-75 

55 

1*4360 

44*85 

87 

1*7870 

70*94 

54 

1*4265 

44*03 

86 

1*7774 

70*12 

53 

1*4170 

4322 

85 

1*7673 

69*31 

52 

1*4073 

42-40 

84 

1*7570 

68*49 

51 

1*3977 

41*58 

83 

1-7465 

67*68 

50 

1-3884 

40*77 

82 

1*7360 

66-86 

49 

1-3788 

39*95 

61 

1-7245 

6605 

48 

1*3697 

39-14 

80 

1*7120 

65-23 

47 

1*3612 

38*32 

79 

1*6993 

64*42 

46 

1*3530 

37*51 

78 

1*6870 

63*60 

45 

1*3440 

36*69 

77 

1*6750 

62*78 

44 

1*3345 

35-88 

76 

1*6630 

61*97 

43 

1*3255 

35*06 

.  75 

1*6520 

61*15 

42 

1*3165 

34*25 

74 

1*6415 

60*34 

41 

1-3080 

33-43 

73 

1*6321 

59*52 

40 

1-2999 

32-61 

72 

1*6204 

58*71 

39 

1*2913 

31*80 

71 

1*6090 

57-89 

38 

1-2826 

30-98 

70 

1*5975 

57*08 

37 

1-2740 

30-17 

69 

1*5868 

56-26 

36 

1*2654 

29*35 

68 

1*5760 

55*45 

35 

1-2573 

28*54 

SUL 
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[Tab^e  continued.] 


Liq. 

Sp.  Or, 

Dry. 

Liq. 
17 

Sp.  Gr. 

Dry. 

34 

12490 

27-72 

1-1165 

13-86 

33 

1-2409 

26-91 

16 

1-1090 

13-05 

32 

1-2334 

26-09 

15 

1-1019 

12-23 

31 

1-2260 

25-28 

14 

1-0953 

11-60 

30 

1-2184 

24-46 

13 

1-0887 

10-41 

29 

1-2108 

23-65 

12 

1-0809 

9-78 

28 

1-2032 

22-83 

11 

1-074S 

8-97 

27 

1-1956 

2201 

10 

1-0682 

8-15 

26 

1-1876 

21-20 

9 

1-0614 

7-34     ' 

25 

1-1792 

2P-38 

8 

10544 

6-52 

24 

1-1706 

19-57 

7 

1-0477 

5-71 

23 

1-1626 

18-75 

6 

1-0405 

4-89 

22 

1-1549 

17-94 

5 

1-0336 

4-08 

21 

1-1480 

17-12 

4 

1-0268 

3-26 

20 

1-1410 

16-31 

3 

1-0206 

2-446 

19 

1-1330 

15-49 

2 

1-0140 

1-63 

18 

1-1246 

14-68 

1 

1-0074 

0-8154 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  (DILUTE.)  5yiL 
Spirit  of  ViruoL.  Vitriol  to  clean  C<h*pbr. 
Spiritds  Vitrioli.  Do.  do.  tknitis.  Acidijh  Sdi^ 
PHURicuM  Dilutum.  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep, — 1. 
(P.  L.)  Sulphuric  acid  f  Jias ;  distilled  water 
fjxivw;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  Mi.— 2.  (P.  E.)  Sul- 
phuric acid  f  Jj  ;  water  f  ^xiij  ;  mix.  Sp.  gr.  1-090. 
— 3.  (P.  D.}  Acid  1  part ;  water  7  do.  Sp.  gr. 
1*084. — 4.  (Henry's.)  Strong  acid  diluted  to  t^e 
sp.  gr.  1-135.  Has  the  same  saturating  power  as 
his  muriatic  and  nitric  acid.  Uted  for  assays. — 5. 
{Common  Elixir  of  VitrioL)  Water  acidulated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  q.  s.  to  render  it  grateful. 

Remarks,  f  3j  of  the  dilute  acid^  P.  L.,  weighs 
60*7  gre.,  saturates  28  grs.  of  crystallized  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  contains  9^  grs.  of  oil  of  vitriol,  or  7-7 
grs.  of  dry  sulphuric  acid.  Dose.  10  to  30  drops 
diluted  with  water,  as  a  refrigerant,  to  check  pro- 
fuse perspiration,  in  skin  diseases  to  relieve  the 
itching,  in  dyspepsia,  &c. ;  it  is  also  used  exter- 
nally. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  (AROMATIC.)  Syn. 
Elixir  of  Vitriol.  Acid  do.  do.  Acidum  bul- 
puuRicuH  AROHATicuH,  (P.  E.  Sl  D.)  Prep, — 1. 
(P.  E.)  Oil  of  vUriol  fJiiisB;  rectified  spirit  1^ 
pints;  mix,  add  powdered  cinnamon  Jiss;  pow- 
dered ginger  ^  ;  digest  for  6  days,  and  filter. — 2. 
(P.  L.  1746.)  Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon 
f  ^xvj  ;  sulphuric  acid  fiv;  mix,  and  filter. — 3. 
(Wkolesale.)  Compound  tincture  of  cinnamon  1 
gallon  ;  oil  of  vitriol  1  lb. ;  mix,  and  in  a  week  fil- 
ter. Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  in  toe  same  cases  as 
the  last  preparation. 

SULPHURIC  ACID,  (ALCOHOLIZED.) 
Syn.  AciDUM  bulphuricum  alcoholizatvm.  (P. 
Cod.)    See  £au  de  Rabbi. 

SULPHUROUS  ACID.  Syn.  Acidum  bol. 
PHuRoscH.  This  acid  is  freely  evolved  hi  the  gase- 
ous form  when  sulphur  is  burnt  in  air  or  dry  oxy- 
gen, and  when  the  metals  are  digested  in  hot  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  and,  mixed  with  carbonic  add,  when 
chips  of  wood,  cork,  and  sawdust,  are  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  pure  acid  is  best  obtained  by 
the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  <m  copper  or  mercury ; 
but  for  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  the  cheaper  meth- 
ods may  be  employed.  Aoconiing  to  Berthjer, 
very  pure  sulphurpus  acid  may  be  freely  obtaked 


by  heating  a  mixture  of  100  parts  of  Mack 
of  manganese  and  12  or  14  parts  of  salphor  ia  • 
glass  retort  The  gas  should  be  cdleeted  erw 
mercury,  or  received  into  water  when  it  ftm 
liquid  stUphuroua  acid.  Water  absoriis  30  Hm 
its  volume  of  this  gfas.  Pure  liquid  SHlplmnu 
aeid  can  only  be  obtained  by  passiiig  the  puie  diy 
gas  through  a  glass  tube  sarronnded  by  a  fnemg 
mixture.  Its  sp.  gr.  b  1*45  ;  boilmg  point  14^  F.; 
it  causes  intense  cold  by  its  evaporatioD.  Widi 
the  bases  sulphurous  acid  forms  saHs  called  Sol- 
piiiTSs,  {sulphis,  Lat.)  Use.  To  bleach  db^ 
woollens,  straw,  Jtc,  and  to  remove  vegetaUe 
stains  and  iron-moulds  from  linen. 

SU>f  ACH.  This  dye-stuff  is  chiefly  «Md  at  • 
substitute  for  galls.  \Vith  'a  mordant  ci  aeetats 
of  iron,  it  give^  gray  or  hlaek  :  with  tin  ex  aoelata 
of  alumina,  yeUovo  xixA  with  sulphate  of  xine  i 
yellowish  brown  ;  alone  .c  gives  m  gieenidi  fowa* 
color. 

SUPPOSITORY.  Syn.  Svproarouini,  (Xist, 
from  miby  under,  and  pono,  to  place.)  A  nudioia* 
placed  in  the  rectum  for  the  purpose  of  remsiBinf 
therte,  and  dissolving  gradually.  The  mode  of  |n> 
portioning  the  doses  has  been  noticed  in  tbeartMc 
Enbma.  ■ 

SUPPOSITORY  FOR  WORMS.  Sya.  Sbp. 
AMTHKLMiNTiccM.  Prep.  (Swcdiaor.)  Aloes 3iT; 
common  salt  3iij  ;  flour  3ij  ;  honey  q.  a  to nak»% 
stiff*  mass  ;  divide  into  proper-shaped  pieces  weigh- 
ing  15  grs.  each.     One  to  be  used  after  a  tlooL 

SUPPOSITORY  FOR  PILE&     Syn.  Sw 

HiBMORRHOn>ALE.      S.  SBDATIVUIL       Prep*^\.  (H- 

lis.)  Powdered  opium  2  grs. ;  soap  10  gm;  wl 
— ^2.  Powdered  opium  2  gn. ;  finely-powlendgib 
10  grs. ;  spermaceti  cerate  3j  ;  mix^ — 3.  Eitncl! 
of  opium  and  stramonium,  of  each  I  gr. ;  cocoa 
nut  butter  3ij ;  mix.  Used  when  the  piles  srs 
very  painful. 

SUPPOSITORY,  PURGATIVE.  Sys.  Spr 
CATHARTicuM . — 1.  Soap  3j  ;  elaterium  2  gn. ;  obx. 
As  a  strong  purge. — %  (Nieman.)  Soap  3ij ;  eom- 
mon  salt  3j  ;  honey  q.  s. ;  mix.    As  a  mild  cathaiiiCi 

SUSPENDED  ANIMATION,  (/rem  hmg- 
ing.)  In  caBOB  where  a  body  is  found  in  a  m- 
pended  state,  and  life  is  seemingly  extind,  ths 
chief  remedy  oonsists  in  cupfMng  the  templei  « 
opening  the  jugular  vein,  and  so  relieving  Um  hosd 
of  the  Wood  which  accumulates  in  its  supeificisl 
veinstin  consequence  of  the  ligatare.  Where  the 
body  is  cold,  from  having  been  I<mg  saspended, 
friction,  and  the  other  means  used  for  restoring  flit 
animal  heat  in  drowned  persons,  should  be  likewiM 
resorted  to.  Electricity  or  galvanism  may  ain 
be  of  service.  See  Animatiok,  bubpkndbi»,  aad 
DROwmNO. 

SWEINFURTH  GREEN.  Syn.  Vkrt  M 
Mrn&  ViBNNA  Grben.  Prep, — 1.  Acetate  ef 
copper  and  arsenious  acid,  equal  parts ;  disMlfe 
each  separately  in  the  least  possible  qoantityof 
boiling  water,  mix  ;  an  olive  green  precipitate  fslht 
which  is  a  good  peimauant  color ;  but  whieh,  bf 
boiling  the  liquor  from  5  to  8  minutes,  changes  Is  s 
dense  grannlar  Buperb  green  powder. — 2.  Insleail 
of  boiling  the  Bolcition  oontaining  the  predpitalB» 
let  it  cool  and  stand  for  several  hoi«B»liU  lj»P<^ 
der  asBumes  a  granular  and  beautiCol  tinir-& 
(Kastner.)  Arsenious  acid  8  lbs.,  dissolved  in  ynUt 
as  before ;  verdigiis  9  or  10  lbs.,  ditfused  thni«k 
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Witer  at  120°  and  the  pap  pasMd  through  a  sieve ; 
miz  the  latter  with  the  former  eolution,  and  eet 
aside  till  the  reaction-  of  the  ingredients  produces 
the  proper  shades— 4k  Digest  8cheele*s  green  in 
acetic  acid  *«*  A  very  £ie  green  pigment  The 
use  of  more  arsenic  turns  it  on  the  yellowish  green, 
dDd  boiling  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  takes 
off  the  blue  color.  The  vessel  in  which  the  mixed 
liquids  are  set  aside  should  be  covered  to  prevent  a 
prematore  crystallization  on  the  surface.  Scheele'a 

S'een  is  also  commonly  sold  under  the  name  of 
Ui8  gT9en. 

SYDENHAM'S  LENITIVE.  Prep,  CJoaree- 
ly-powdered  rhubarb  3iij ;  tamarinds  Jij ;  senna 
ijas ;  coriaader  seeds  3ij  ;  boiling  water  1  |»int  \ 
macerate  for  3  hours,  and  strain.  An  excellent 
stomachic  and  laxative.  Dote,  1  to  4  tahlespoon- 
fals  or  more. 

SYNAPTASE.  Syn,  Evulsinc.  The  white 
part  of  sweet  and  bitter  alm<md8,  which  is  soluble 
in  water.  Amygdaline  converts  it  into  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  and  prussic  acid.  17  giv.  of  amygdaline 
divolved  in  f  ^  of  an  emulsion  of  sweet  almonds, 
yield  a  liquid  containing  1  gr.  of  anhydrous  hydro* 
cyanic  acid,  which  does  not  require  to  be  distilled. 
This  solution  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
dilute  prussic  acid  and  bitter  almond  water.  lOO 
ps.  of  amygdaline  yield  47  grs.  of  raw  oil,  -and  5'9 
p&  o(  anuydroos  hydrocyanic  acid.     (Liebig.) 

SYLVIC  ACID.  Syn,  Silvio  Acid.  A  crys- 
talline substance  extracted  from  rosin  by  weak  al- 
»>hoI,  and  purified  by  stronger  alcohol.  It  is  dis- 
ii^ished  from  pinic  acid  by  its  insolubility  in  cold 
Ucohol  sp.  gr.  0-B83.  With  alkalis  it  forms  salts 
»Iled  sylvatee,  which  are  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
ither. 

TALLOW  AND  OTHER  FATS  are  com- 
nonly  purified  by  melting  them  along  with  water, 
wsdng  the  mixed  fluids  through  a  sieve,  and  let- 
ing  the  whole  cool  slowly,  when  a  cake  of  cleansed 
at  is  obtained. — Another  plan  is  to  keep  the  tal- 
9w  melted  for  some  time,  along  with  about  3}  of 
il  of' vitriol  largely  diluted  with  water,  employing 
onstant  agitation,  and  allowing  the  wliole  tb  cool 
lowly  ;  then  to  remelt  the  cake  with  a  large  quan- 
ity  of  hot  water,  and  to  wash  it  well. — Another 
uthod  is  to  blow  steam  for  some  time  through  the 
aelted  fat  By  either  this  or  the  preceding  pro- 
ess  a  white  hard  tallow  may  be  obtained.  Some 
eraons  add  a  little  nitre  to  the  melted  lat,  and 
fterwards  a  little  dilute  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid,  or 
solution  of  bisulphate  of  potash.  Others  boil  the 
it  along  with  water  and  a  little  dilute  nitric  or 
iutMnic  acid,  and  afterwards  wash  ft  well  with 
ater.     (See  Oils,  Fizsp.) 

TANGHININE.  A  crystallizable  substance 
cftracted  by  ether  from  the  seeds  of  Tangiunia 
[adagascaxiensis  after  the  fixed  oil  has  been  re- 
loved  by  pressure.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  alco- 
4,  and  ether ;  bitter,  acrid,  and  poisonous. 
TANNIN.  Sun,  T^.  Tannic  Acid.  Qube- 
TANNic  Acid.  Tannin,  (Fr.)  GcRBrroFr,  {Ger,) 
cwvM  Tannicdm,  (Lat,)  A  peculiar  vegetable 
incipie,  named  from  its  power  of  converting  the 
ins  of  aniznals  into  leather. 
Prep.  I.  By  percolatioB,  in  a  close  vessel,  from 
aiaely  powdered  galls  and  sulphuric  ether,  that 
li  been  preriouily  agitated  with  water.    In  34 


hours  the  percolated  liquid  will  be  found  divided 
into  two  portions ;  the  lower  and  heavier  being  a 
watery  solution  of  tannic  acid,  and  the  upper  an 
ethereal  solution  of  gallic  acid  and  coloring  mat- 
ter. Fresh  ether  must  be  passed  through  the  pow- 
der as  long  as  the  lower  stratum  of  liquid  con- 
tinues tc  augment.  The  two  fluids  are  now  sep- 
arated, and  after  the  heavier  one  has  been  well 
washed  with  ether,  it  is  gently  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  preferably  under  the  receiver  of  an  air- 
pump,  or  over  sulphuric  acid.     Prod.  About  40g. 

II.  To  a  hot  infusion  of  galls  add  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid,  agitate,  filter,  and  precipitate 
the  filtered  liquor  by  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with 
half  its  wei^t  of  water ;  in  one  hour  decant  the 
clear,  precipitate  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  wash 
with  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  press 
between  the  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  and  dissolve 
in  pure  water ;  gradually  add  carbonate  of  lead, 
and  digest  till  the  sulpho-tannat«  hi  all  decom* 
posed,  filter,  and  evaporate  ;  powdei  be  dry  mass, 
digest  m  ether,  and  evaporate  the  ethereal  solu- 
tion, as  before. 

III.  Precipitate  an  infusion  of  galls  with  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  avoiding 
excess ;  wash  with  iee-cold  water,  dissolve  in  di- 
lute acetic  acid,  filter,  precipitate  by  acetate  of 
lead,  wash  the  precipifate  with  water,  suspend  it 
in  water,  decompose  it  by  sulphureted  hydrogen, 
and  evaporate  the  filtered  liquid  in  vacuo  or  over 
sulphuric  acid. 

Prope,,  Ueee,  ^c  The  uses  of  tannin  in  the 
preparation  of  leather  are  well  known.  In  the 
pure  state  it  is  perfectly  white,  but  acquires  a  yel- 
low color  from  the  action  of  the  air.  It  is  power- 
fully astringent,  reddens  vegetable  blues,  and  by 
the  action  of  heat  on  its  s(^utioU|  is  converted  into 
ellagic,  gallic,  and  carbonic  adds.  When  heated 
in  the  dry  state,  metagallic  and  pyrogallic  acids 
are  formed.  It  unites  with  the  bases  forming  salts 
called  tannatee,  which  are  characterized  by  stri- 
king a  deep  black  with  the  persalts  of  iron,  (ink.) 
Tannic  acid  and  gelatin  are  mutually  used  as 
tests  of  each  other ;  a  thick  flocculent  precipitate 
is  fonped  whenever  these  substances  meet  in  so- 
lution. When  a  solution  of  tannin  is  dropped  into 
another  of  gelatin,  thick  flocks  are  precipitated, 
but  redissolve  when  heated  with  the  supernatant 
fluid.  The  following  is  a  useful  and  simple  form 
for  preparing  this  test : — Infuse  1  oz.  of  pounded 
galls  in  4  oz.  of  water  fbr  several  hours;  strain 
with  pressure.  Add  to  the  turbid  fluid  3  oz.  of 
common  salt,  and  filter.  The  filtrate  retains  its 
transparency  and  power  of  precipitatmg  gelatin 
for  years.  (Chem.  Gaz.)  Tannic  acid  is  occa- 
sionally employed  as  an  astringent  in  medicine. 

TANTALUM.  Syn*  Columbium.  A  rar» 
metal  discovered  by  Mr.  Hatchet  in  1801  in  a 
mineral  from  MaBsachusetts,  and  by  M.  Ekeberg 
in  1803  in  tantalite.  It  exists  in  most  of  its  ores 
in  combination  with  oxygen,  from  which  ii  is  sep* 
arated  by  fusmg  the  ore  with  3  or  4  times  its 
weight  of  carbonate  of  potassa,  dissolving  out  the 
resulting  columbate  or  tantalate  of  potassa  with 
water,  and  precipitating  by  a  mineral  acid.  Tlie 
precipitate  is  hyiratea  eolumbie  or  tantalie  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  unites  with  tha 
alkalis  fommig  salts  termed  eolumbatee  or  tmitc- 
latett  wkich  are  crystalUzahla.    It  is  solubia  ia 
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hydrofluoric  acidt  and  the  solation,  by  evaporation 
at  76°,  depositee  crystals  of  ierfluoride  of  Colum- 
bium. — Metallic  Columbium  is  best  obtained  by 
heating  potaestum  with  the  double  fluoride  of  po- 
tbssium  and  columbium  in  the  way  described  for 
silicon.  (Berzelius.)  —  Oxide  of  Columbium  is 
formed  by  exposing  columbic  acid,  in  a  crucible 
lined  with  charcoal  and  luted,  for  4^  hours  to  an 
intense  heat  This  oxide  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and 
by  fusion  with  potash  or  nitre  is  converted  into 
columbic  acid. 

TARRAS.  Syru  Terras.  A  volcanic  pro- 
duct resembling  puzzolene  that  imparts  to  mortar 
the  property  of  hardeuing  under  water.  Several 
other  argil  lo-ferruginous  minerals  possess  the  same 
power,  and  are  used  under  this  term. 

TARTAR,  AMMONIATED.  Syn,  Tar- 
trate or  Potash  and  Ammonia.  Ammonio-tar- 
trate  or  PoTASBA.  Prep.  Neutralize  a  solution 
of  cream  of  tartar  with  ammonia,  evaporate,  and 
crystallize.  Very  soluble  in  water.  A  favorite 
laxative  on  the  Continent  This  is  frequently 
called  soluble  cream  of  tartar. 

TARTAR,  BORAXATED.  Syn.  Soluble 
Cream  op  Tartar.  Borotartrate  of  Fotassa. 
Tartarus  boraxatus.  Cremor  Tartari  solubi- 
Lis.  Tartris  boraxata  Potabrs  et  SodjB.  Po- 
tass js  BOROTARTRAs.  Prep. — 1.  Borax  2  lbs.; 
cream  of  tartar  5  lbs. ;  both  in  ponder ;  dissolve 
in  water,  and  evaporate. — ^2.  (P.  Cod.)  Cream  of 
tartar  Jiv ;  boracic  acid  ^ ;  boiling  water  lb>  ij  ; 
dissolve,  evaporate  without  boiling,  dry  in  a  stove, 
\  and  powder.  A  popular  laxative  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

TARTAR  EMETIC.  Syru  Tartarized  An- 
timony. Stibiatbd  Tartar.  Antimonio-tar- 
trate  of  Potash.  Potasbio-tartrate  of  Anti- 
mony. PoTASSiB  Antimonio-tartras.  Tartarus 
BMETicus,  (P.  L.  1730.)  Anttmonium  tartariza- 
TUM,  (P.  L.  1788,  18S4,  and  P.  ^.)  Antimonii 
potabsio-tartras,   (p.  L.  1836.)     Antimonii  et 

POTASRA   TARTRA8   sivO    TaRTARUM    BMETICUM,   (P. 

D.)  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Ses<iuisulphuret  of  antimo- 
ny aad  nitre,  powdered,  of  each,  lb.  ij ;  add  grad- 
ually muriatic  acid  f  Jiv,  and  ignite,  th^  powder 
spread  on  an  iron  plate ;  powder  the  residue  when 
cold,  and  wash  it  with  boiling  water  till  the  latter 
passes  ofi*  tasteless,  then  mix  the  powder  with  bi- 
tartrate  of  potash  Jxiv,  and  boil  for  1  hour  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  strain  while  hot,  and  set  the  li* 
quid  aside  to  crystallize,  dry  the  crystals,  and 
again  evaporate  the  liquor  and  crystallize. 

II.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  sulphuret  of  antimony 
5iv ;  muriatic  acid  (commercial)  1  pint ;  dissolve, 
boil  for  i  an  hour,  filter,  and  poor  the  liquid  into 
water  5  pints ;  collect  the  precipitate,  well  wash 
it  with  cold  water  on  a  filter,  and  dry  it  by  the 
heat  of  a  vapor  bath ;  then  take  of  this  precipitate 
{oxychloride  of  antimony)  fiij ;  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash Jiv  3ij ;  water  f  Jxxvij  ;  mix,  boil  for  an  hour, 
and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize  as  before. 

IIL  (P.  D.)  Nitromuriatic  oxide  of  antimony 
{oxyehloride)  4  parts ;  powdered  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash 5  parts ;  distilled  water  34  parts.    As  last 

*«*  flnely-dividbd  tartar  emetic  may  be  pre- 
pared, according  to  M.  Hoflfaianii,  in  the  following 
manner : — 6  oz.  of  tartar  emetic  are  dissolved  in 
33  oz.  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  precipi- 
tated with  64  oz.  of  alcohol    The  Iom  in  tartar 


emetic  does  not  amount  to  ^  more  than  half  t 
drachm,  and  the  alcohol  is  reohtained  by  disliDa- 
tion.  (Jahr.  ftlr  Prakt  Pharm.) 

Remarks.  Tartar  emetic  forms  white,  txanapa* 
rent  crystals,  which  become  opaque  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  Its  taste  is  at  firat  sweetish,  then  as. 
tringent,  and  metallic.  It  dissolves  in  14^  parts 
of  water  at  60^,  and  in  2^  parts  at  SIS^* ;  is  ibmI 
ubie  in  alcohol,  and  decomposed  by  heat.  What 
pure,  the  crystals  and  their  powder  should  be  jkt- 
fecily  wkite,  and  the  precipitate,  formed  by  adi- 
ing  to  its  boiling  solution  a  few  drops  of  mAuliam 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  should  jiot  be  redostrfved 
If  it  is,  the  salt  is  adulterated  with  cream  of  tar- 
tar. (Hennel.)  Pure  tartar  emetic  is  **  totally  sol- 
uble in  water,  no  undissolved  bitartrate  of  potadi 
remaining  in  the  vessel,  and  sa^hureted  faydfogea 
being  added,  a  reddish -colored  precipitatci  is  o^ 
tained.  Neither  chloride  of  barium  nor  nitrate  of 
silver  precipitates  its  (dilute)  solution.  Nitric  atai 
throws  down  a  precipitate,  which  is  rediBPoired  by 
excess  of  the  precipitant"  (P.  L.)  **  Its  solntioa 
is  not  affected  by  ferrocyanide  of  potasstam.  Dm- 
solved  in  40  parts  of  water,  the  solutioa  b  not  a£. 
fected  by  its  own  volume  of  a  solution  of  8  paztB 
of  acetate  of  lead  in  32  parts  of  water,  and  15 
parts  of  acetic  acid."  (P.  £.)  For  other  tests,  see 
Antimony. 

Dose.  As  an  expectorant  and  diapboretie,  one- 
twelAh  to  one-sixth  of  a  gr. ;  as  a  nanseant,  i  ta 
^  gr. ;  as  an  emetic,  1  to  3  gra ;  as  antiphlogiafcica 
^  to  4  grs.  In  large  doses  it  is  paisonmtM.  Ant 
Tannin,  infusion  of  gall,  bark,  tea,  &e.,  vocohing 
being  promoted  at  the  same  time  by  drinking  cs- 
pimisly  of  tepid  watter. 

TARTAR,  REDUCED.  Syn,  Crbmor  Tar- 
tari REDUCTUs.  An  article  b  add  under  the  naine 
of  British  eream  of  tartar,  which  contains  ^th  its 
weight  or  more  of  bisulphate  of  potash. 

TATITAR,  SOLUBLE.  Syn.  Tartarum  6». 
LUBiLB.  Tartrate  ^»  Potash.  Potashs  Tar- 
TRAS.  Prep.  Water  1  gallon ;  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash 1  lb. ;  dissolve,  add  cream  of  tartar  as  lon^  as 
effervescence  arises,  filter,  evaporate,  and  ciyital* 
lize.     Purgative,     Dose.  1  dr.  to  1  oz. 

TARTARIC  ACID.  i%ft.  Crtstaixizsv 
Acid  of  Tartar.    Acidum  TARTAiuc?i7ir,  (P.  L 

E.  &  D.)     ACIDE  TARTARiaUB,  {Ft.)     WkINSTKCT- 

s&ure,  ((?er.)  Prep.  (P/  L)  Cream  of  tartar  Ih. 
iv ;  boilmg  water  2  gallons ;  dissolve  by  boi&ng, 
add  gradually  chalk  Jxij  3vij ;  and  when  the  ctkr* 
veecence  ceases,  add  another  like  portion  of  chalk, 
dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  f  JxxvisB,  or  q.  s.,  diluted 
with  ^irater  4  pints ;  collect  the  precipitated  tar- 
trate of  lime,  and  well  wash  it  with  water,  tiwa 
boil  it  for  15  mmutes  in  dilute  salphaiic  acid  7 
pints  and  f^zvij,  next  filter,  evapoi«tc,  (to  tfas 
density  1-38,)  and  set  it  aside  to  crystallize.  Tht 
oTytAakt  must  be  dissolved  and  crystallized  a  secood 
and  a  thud  time. 

Remarks.  On  the  large  scale,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  tartar  is  usually  effected  in  a  copper 
boiler,  and  that  of  the  tartrate  of  lime  in  a  lesdeii 
cistern.  Thb  part  of  the  process  is  often  perfona- 
ed  by  mere  digestion  for  a  few  days,  withoat  te 
application  of  heat,  as  ordered  by  the  CoOcfew 
Leaden  or  stoneware  vessels  are  used  as  oryatai* 
lizers.  Good  cream  of  tartar  requires  26}  of  chalk, 
and  28*5]  of  dry  chk>ride  of  calchun  for  Its  perieel 
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decomposHion.  Dry  taxtrete  of  lime  lequires  75% 
of  oil  of  vitriol  to  liberate  the  whole  of  the  tartaric 
acid.  A  very  slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  may  be 
advantageoosly  employed.  Some  manufactoren 
Ueach  the  colored  solution*  of  the  first  crystals  by 
treating  it  with  animal  charcoal ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose the  latter  substance  should  be  first  purified 
by  digesting  it  in  muriatic  add,  and  aflerwaids  by 
edulcorating  it  with  water,  and  exposing  it  to  a 
4uU  red  heat  in  a  covered  vessel.  The  general 
management  of  this  manufacture  resembles  that 
of  citric  acid. 

Props.,  Uses,  ^.  Tartaric  acid  forms  inodor- 
ous, sour,  socurcely  transparent  prisms,  soluble,  in 
2  parts  of  water  at  60^,  and  its  own  weight 'ol 
boiling  water.  It  contains  about  9(  of  combi- 
ned water.  It  fuses  when  heated,  and  after  los- 
ing ith  of  its'  water,  is  converted  into  tariralic 
acid,  and  by continningthe  heat  until  another  ^th 
of  its  water  is  driyen  dP,  it  is  converted  into  tar- 
trelie  acid ;  by  a  higher  heat  it  gives  off  all  its 
water^  and  becomes  anhydrous  and  insoluble.  By 
distillaAion  it  yields  pyrotartaric  and  pyruvic  acids 
with  other  products ;  when  strongly  heated,  it  is 
wholly  dissipBted.  With  the^  bases  it  forms  salts 
called  tartrates.  Tartaric  acid  is  chiefly  employed 
fat  calico  printing,  and  in  medicine,  as  a  substitute 
for  citric  acid  and  lemon  juice,  for  the  preparation 
of  cooling  drinks  and  saline  draughts.  For  the 
latter  purpose,  sesquicaxbonate  of  smla  is  the  alka- 
line salt  commonly  employed. 

5W  grs.  of  crjTBtallized  tartaric  acid 
*  ^  * 

are  saturated  by 

27  giSr  of  crystallized  bicarbonate  of  potaslv 

32  griB.  of  commercial  carbonate  of  do. 

22  grs.  of  crystallized  sesquicarbonate  of  soda. 

38  gis.  of  do.  oarbonate  of  soda. 

15|  grs.  of  do.  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia. 

Pur.  and  TeMts,  << Tartaric  acid  is  entirely  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  the  solution  throws  down  bi- 
tartrate  of  potassa  from  any  neutral  salt  of  poti 


The  precipitate  thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead  is 

soluble  in  nitric  acid."  (P.  I^)  By  heat  it  is  totally 

^dinipated.    Tartaric  acid  is  known  to  be  such  by 

S'ving  white  precipitates  with  solutions  of  caustic 
ne,  baryta,  and  strontia,  and  acetate  of  lead, 
which  disBolvM  in  excess  of  the  acid.  A  solution 
of  potash  causes  a  white  granular  precipitate  of 
cream  of  tartar,  soluble  by  agitation  in  excess  of 
the  precipitant  Nitrate  of  rilver  gives  a  white 
I  precipitate,  which,  when  heated,  fumes,  and  leaves 
puns  metallic  silver.  At  about  570°,  all  the  tar- 
trates are  blackened,  and  yield  a  peculiar  and  char- 
acteristic odor. 

TARTRATE  OF  IRON.  Prep.  By  dissolv- 
JBf^  the  hydrated  oxides  in  a  solution  of  the  acid, 
aiMl  evaporating  to  dryness.  The  addition  of  a  lit- 
tle ammonia  converts  either  of  these  salts  into  the 
ommaniO'tartratA  of  the  peroxide  or  protoxide  of 
iron,  as  the  case  may  be.    (See  Iron.) 

TARTRALIC  ACID.  This  acid  isdisUnguished 
from  taztaiic  acid  by  saturating  ^th  less  base,  and 
by  forming  soluble  salts  with  lime  and  l^^a* 
By  beat  it  is  converted  into  tartrelie  acid.  This 
new  acid  possesses  only  half  the  neutralamg  power 
of  tartaric  acid.  In  contact  with  water  the  tar- 
tnlie  and  tartietie  acids  and  their  salts  are  recon- 
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verted  into  tartaric  (kcid  and  tartrates.  Dry  tar* 
tralie,  tartrelie,  and  tartaric  acids  are  isomerio 
compounds. 

TAURINE.  Obtained  along  with  choloidio 
acid  and  ammonia  when  bile  is  boiled  with  an  ex- 
cess of  muriatic  acid.  It  forms  white  crystalline 
needles,  soluble  m  water,  and  sparingly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 

TEA.  This  useftil  article  is  said  to  be  frequent- 
ly adulterated,  after  its  arrival  in,  England,  with 
the  leaves  of  other  plants  ;  but  the  only  adultera- 
tion which-is  extensively  employed  at  the  present 
day,  is  mixing  it  with  a  certain  portion  of  exhaust- 
ed tea-leaves,  which  have  been  redricd  and  curied. 
The  leaves  which  have  been  fouud  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  manufacturers  of  imitation  tea,  are  those 
of  the  sloe  tree,  ash  tree,  elder  bush,  and  white 
thorQ.  They  are  described  as  having  been  boiled, 
in  some  cases,  with  logwood,  or  scalded,  then  roll- 
ed up  and  dried,  the  green  bloom  being  given  to 
them  by  Dutch  pink  or  verditer.  l^e  use  of 
sheep's  dung,  verdigris,  or  cojyperas,  seems  a  mere 
slander.  According  to  Mr.  Warrington,  a  most 
extensive  system  of  adulteration  is  practised  in 
China,  since  the  very  numerous  specimens  he  has 
examined  have  been  obtained  from  sources  which 
renders  the  fact  of  their  having  actually  been 
brou^t  from  China  indisputable.  Many  samples 
are  found. not  to  contain  a  single  grain  of  tea,  be- 
ing made  up  entirely  of  other  leaves.  Green  teas 
are  for  the  most  part  spurious^  being  manufactured 
out  of  cheap  black  .teas.  This  fraud  seems  to  be 
accomplished  with  great  dexterity,  and,  with  the 
greater  care,  the  higher  the  price  of  the  ^een  tea 
It  is  intended  to  imitate.  From  the  common  green 
teas  the  coloring  matter  may  be  washed  off  by  agi- 
tatmg  the  tea  with  cold  water  and  drying  it,  when 
it  is  at  once  converted^mto  black  tea  without  the 
leaf  uncuriii^.  On  examining  it  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  seen  that  a  uniform  whitish  surface  is 
given  to  it,  by  means  of  what  appears  to  be  Koalm 
or  porcelain  clay,  which  also  very  conveniently 
adds  to  the  weight ;  upon  this  a  yellow  substance, 
mixed  with  Prussian  blue,  is.  dusted  ;  hence  the 
green  color,  which  may  thus  be  rendered  of  any 
tint  Cben^ical  examination  detected  the  presence 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  Prussian  blue,  and  a  vege- 
table yellow-ooloring  matter,  probably  turmeric- 
(Chenu  Gaz.)  It  is  a  common  practice  among  tho- 
j;rocers  m  England  to  impart  what  they  cmlII  a* 
'*  hloom"  to  their  green  teas  by  "  rouneing**  them* 
up  with  a  little  calcined  magnesia,  or  finely-pow- 
dered aluminous  earth.  The  quantity  that  aU* 
heres  to  Uie  tea  is  very  trifling,  but  it  greatly  im- 
proves their  appearance.  This  plan  is  not  advisa- 
ble, as  I  find  the  presence  of  even  a  very  smaR 
quantity  of  magnesia  in  water  lessens  its  solvent 
power  considerably,  and  consequently  tends  to 
make  the  leaves  produce  a  weaker  infusion.  It  is 
a  practice  of  this  kind,  but  carried  on  for  a  more 
dishonest  purpose,  that  is  alluded  to  above  by  Mr. 
Warrington.  Pure  China  tea  is  not  turned  black 
by  being  put  into  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen  gas,  nor  does  it  tinge  spirit  of  harts- 
horn blue.  The  infusion  is  amber-colored,  and  is 
not  redde&ed  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  or  spirit 
of  vitriol  to  It  *«*  Among  domestic  irobstitutea 
for  tea  are — ^the  leaves  of  s^edwell,  wild  german« 
der,  black  coxrants,  syiinga  or  mock  orange,  par- 
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pie-spiked  willow  herb,  eweetbrier,  cherry  tree, 
bIoc,  all  of  which  are  used  for  tea,  either  singly 
or  mixed.  In  foreign  countries  a  yariety  of  plants 
are  used  instead  of  Chinese  tea. 

TEARS  OF  THE  WIDOW  OF  MALA- 
BAR. Prep,  Plain  spirit  at  18®  B.  5  quarts; 
oruised  cloves  ^  oz. ;  bruised  mace  48  gra. ;  digest 
in  a  corked  carboy  for  a  week,  add  burnt  sugar  to 
impart  a  slight  color,  filter,  and  add  white  sugar  4^ 
lbs. ;  dissolved  in  distilled  or  filtered  rain  water  \ 
gallon  ;  some  add  2  or  3  oz.  of  orange-flowe*'  wa- 
ter.    A  pleasant  liquor. 

TEETH,  (THE.)  An  object  veiy  subservient 
to  health,  and  which  merits  due  attention,  is  the  pre- 
servation of  the  teeth ;  the  care  of  which,  consider- 
ing their  importance  in  preparing  the  food  for  di- 
gestion, is,  in  general,  far  from  being  sufiiciently 
cultivated.  Very  few  persons,  comparatively,  wash 
their  mbuths  in  the-  morning,  which  ought  always 
to  be  done.  Indeed,  this  ought  to  be  practised  at 
the  conclusion  of  every  meal,  where  either  animal 
food  or  vegetables  are  eaten ;  for  the  former  itf  apt 
to  leave  behind  it  a  rancid  acrimony,  and  the  lat- 
ter an  acidity,  both  of  them  hurtful  to  the  teeth. 
Washing  the  mouth  frequently  with  cold  water  is 
Dot  only  serviceable  in  keeping  the  teeth  clean, 
but  in  strengthening  the  gums,  the  firm  adhesion 
of  which  to  the  teeth,  is  of  the  greatest  toportance 
in  preserving  them  sound  and  secure.  (See  Cos- 
metics, Dentifric£8i) 

TELESCOPE.  Some  remarks  connected 
with  this  subject  will  be  found  unde^  the  beads— 
Achromatism,  Glass,  Speculum,  Metal,  &c 

TELLURIUM,  (From  tellusy  the  earth.)  A 
rare  grayish-white  metal,  found  only  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  metallic  ^tate,  in  the  gold  mines  of 
Transylvania.  It  fuses  below  redness,  and  volatil- 
izes at  a  red  heat ;  sp.  gr.  6*2578 ;  with  oxygen 
it  forms  2  compounds. — Oxide  or  Tellurium 
{iellur  -9  acid)  is  obtained  by  adding  water  to 
the  nitric  solution,  or  by  evaporating  it  to  dryness ; 
a  white  powder. — ^Telluric  Acid  is  obtained  by 
deflagrating  telluiom  acid  with  nitre,  and  decom- 
posing the  resulting  tellurate  of  potassa. — ^Tellu- 
KETED  Htdeoqen  (hydrotelluric  acid)  b  a  gase- 
ous substance  formed  by  acting  with  muriatic  acid 
on  an  alloy  of  tellurium  with  zinc  or  tin.  It  bean 
some  resemblance  to  sulphureted  hydrogen. 

TEMPERANCE  DRINKS.  (See  Lbmonadb, 
Orangeade,  Sherbet,  Ginger  Beer.) 

TERRACOTTA.  (Baked  clay,)  This  term 
is  applied  to  statues,  architectural  ornaments,  &c, 
made  of  pure  white  clay,  fine  sand,  and  powdered 

EDtsherds,  slowly  dried,  and  baked  to  a  stfong 
ardness. 

TEST  FOR  ARSENIC.  Dr.  Baumann  rec- 
ommends for  detecting  small  quantities  of  anenic, 
the  suspected  body  to  be  triturated  with  from  three 
to  six  times  its  amount  of  iron-filings,  which  have 
been  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  are  known  to  be 
free  from  arsenic,  and  heating  the  mixture  on 
charcoal  m  the  reducing  flame  of  the  blowpipe. 
Even  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  arsenic,  the 
odor,  at  least,  is  disengaged.  (Chem.  Gaz.)  See 
AjiBENious  Acid. 

TESTING.    The  tests  both  of  the  purity  and 
BTMence  of  the  principal  articles  of  commerce  will 
be  found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 
THEINE.    Syn,  Theina.  A  peculiar  crystal- 


lizable  azotized  substance,  extracted  from  tea.  (Sm 
Capfeinb.) 

THEBAINE.  Sytu  FAaAMOiraia.  A  ciTa- 
talline  substafice  obtained  by  Tbibourmery  fron 
an  infusion  of  opium  that  had  had  its  morphia  ex-  ( 
tracted  by  acting  on  it  by  an  excess  of  lime.  l\m 
residue  dissolved  in  dilute  acid,  precipitated  by  sm- 
monia,  and  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  alcolM  a 
ether,  yields  pure  thebaine  on  evaporation.  It 
has  a  sharp  metallic  taste,  is  fusible,  alkaline,  and 
scarcely  soluble  in  water ;  with  the  weak  acids  it 
forms  salts  which  do  not  crystallize.  It  ia  distin- 
guished from  morphia  bjinot  becoming  Uof  on  the 
addition  of  sesquichloride  of  iron.  1  gr.  injeeded 
into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  dog,  acts  like  stiycfaiiia, 
and  causes  tetanus  and  death  in  a  few  minutcB. 
(Majendie.) 

THEOBROMINE.  A  peculiar  p'ineiple, 
obtained  by  Woskresensky  from  the  nut  of  tiia 
theobroma  cacao.  It  ia  obtained  by  digesting  the 
nuts  in  distilled  water,  straining  the  decoction,  and 
nflxing  it  with  acetate  of  lead ;  after  filtration,  tiie 
oxide  of  lead  being  removed  with  sulphnretod  hy- 
drogen, the  clear  Uquor  is  evaporated.  A  red^fisli- 
white  powder. 

THERMOMETERS.  Fahrenheit's  therroam- 
eter  is  the  one  univereally  employed  in  Engiaiidj 
while  Celsiu*',  or  the  centigrade  scale,  is  uwd  on 
the  Continent  Reaumur's  is  another  scale  occa- 
sionally employed.  As  reference  to  these  seaica 
are  frequently  met  with  in  books,  it  is  useful  to 
know  their  relative  value,  and  the  method  of  re-  | 
ducing  the  one  to  the  other.  The  boiling-pomt  ' 
of  water  is  indicated  by  212^  on  Fahrenheit's  scale, 
100°  on  the  centigrade  scale,  and  80°  on  that  of 
Reaumur;  the  freezing -point  of  voter  marks  32^ 
Fahrenheit,  and  0,  or  zero,  on  the  centigrade  or 
Reaumur.  The  0  or  zero  of  Fahrenheit  ,18  32^ 
below  the  freezing-point  of  water. 

1.  To  reduce  Centigrade  degrees  to  those  of 
Fahrenheit,  multiply  by  9,  and  divide  by  5,  and 
to  the  quotient  add  32,  that  is, — 

2f^L2<_^+32  =  rahr. 

2.  To  reduce  Fahrenheit's  degrees  to 
grade  >— 

Fahr.~32x5_^^^^ 

9 

3.  To  reduce  Reaumur's  to  Fahrenheit's  i-^ 

Reau.  X9^3g^y^ 

4 

4.  To  convert  Fahrenheit's  to  Reammu^B  :-^ 

?!!?LZ:3i21i  =  Reaumur.      * 
9 

THIONURIC  ACID.  A  whiu  cryataffiM 
acid,  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphurous  acid  en 
alloxan.  Its  saturated  solution,  heated  to  the  faoQ- 
ittg-point,  congeals  into  a  semifluid,  ctyataliine 
mass  of  uramile. 

THORINA.     Syn,  Oxxdb  or  Tbokiuh.     A 

frimitive  earth  discovered  by  Benelius  in  1828L 
t  is  obtained  from  the  mineral  called  tkoriUt  hw 
reducing  it  to  powder,  digesting  in  muriatic  aeidj 
evaporating  to  dryness,  redissolving  in  dilute  acid* 
filtering,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  thnagk 
the  flolution,  precipitating  by  pure  ammonia»  wiali- 
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iB^  the  precipitate  with  water,  dtesolTing  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  ^vaporatiug^  the  aolution  till  ouly  a 
smail  quantity  of  floid  reGdains,  poliectiug  the  de- 
poeited  tiulphate  of  thorina,  wiwhingr  it  with  water, 
and  heating;  it  to  redness.  ^«*  White ;  sp.  gr. 
9*403  ;  insoluble  in  all  ticids  except*  the  salphuric  ; 
it  is  precipitated  by  caustic  alkalis,  and  by  expo- 
sure in  this  state  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid, 
and  becomes  easily  soluble  in  the  acids  and  alka- 
line c^bonaites.  Its  carbonate  and  subsalts  are 
also  soluble  in  the  alkaline  carbonates. — Thorium, 
the  metaUic.  base  of  thorina,  is  obtained  by  the 
action  of  potassium  on  the  chloride  of  thorium, 
and  washing  the  resulttoff  mass  in  water. 

TIN.  Syn,  Etain,  (Ft.)  Zinn,  {Oer.)  Stan- 
NUM,  {Lat.)  JovB ;  Jupitsr,  {Ale)  ■  This  metal 
.  has  been  known  from  the  most  remote  antiquity, 
being  mentioned  in  the  books  of  Moses,  (Numb., 
xxxi.  ^,)  and  by  Honor,  (Iliad,  x.  25,)  and  other 
early  waiters.  The  ancients  obtained  it  principal- 
ly,  if  not  solely  frooi  Cornwall.  '  The  Phcenicians 
traded  with  England  for  thid  metal,  at  least  1000 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Prop.,  Uses,  ^c.  Tin  in  only  manufactured  on 
the  larg»  scale.  It  melts  at  443^  F.,  volatilizes  at 
a  white  heat,  and  has  the  sp.  gr.  7*29.  It  evotves 
a  peculiar  odor  when  rubbed,  and  when  bent  back- 
wards  and  forwards,  emits  a  crackling  noise.  Its 
OSes  in  the  arts  are  well  known.  In  medicine  1 
to  3  drs.  of  the  filings  or -powders,  made  into  an 
electuary  with  treacle,  are  given  in  tapeworm,  for 

2  or  3  successive  mornings,  followed  by  a  puige. 
PuT.^  Teets,  ^c.    "  It  is  almost  entirely  disr 

solved  by  muriatic  acid,  yielding  a  colorless  solu. 
tion;  the  precipitate  thrown  down  by  potash  is 
white,  and  soluble  in  excess  of  the  precipitant" 
(P.  L.)  The  salts  of  tin  are  characterized  by  the 
followipg  general  properties: — 1.  Ferro-pnissiate  of 
potash  gives  a  white  precipitate. — 2.  Hydrosul- 
phuret  of  potash,  a  brown-black  with  the  protox- 
ide; and  a  golden -yellow  with  the  peroxide. — 3. 
Galls  do  not  affect  the  solutions  of  these  salts.-— 4. 
Corrosive  sublimate  occasions  a  black  precipitate 
with  the  protoxide  salts ;  a  white  with  the  perox- 
ide^— 5.  A  plate  of  lead  frequently  throws  down 
metallic  tin,  or  its  oxide,  from  the  saline  solutions. 
— 6.  Chloride  of  gold  gives,  with  the  protoxide 
solutions,  the  purple  precipitate  of.Cassius. — 7. 
Chloride  of  platinum  occasions  an  orange  precipe 
itate  with  the  protoxide  safts. 

TIN,  IODIDES  OF.  Sviu  Stamni  Iodiduu. 
Prep, — 1.  (Iodide.  Protiodide.)     Granulated  tin, 

3  parts ;  iodine  5  parts ;  heat  together.  A  fusible, 
brownish -red,  translucid  substance,  soluble  in  wa- 
ter^'— 2.  {Periodide.)  By  dissolving  hydrated 
peroxide  of  tin  m  hydriodic  acid.  YcUow,  silky 
crystals. 

TIN  MORDANTS.  Prep.  I.  (BerthoIIet) 
Nitric  acid  at  30^  B.  8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac  1 
do. ;  dissolve,  then  add  by  degrees  tin  1  part ;  and 
when  dissolved,  dilute  the  solution  with  ^th  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

n.  (Poemer.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each  1 
lb.;  sal  ammonia  1^  oz.;  dissolve,  then  add  by 
very  slow  degrees  pure  tin  beat  into  ribands  2  oz. 

III.  (Scheuer.)  Nitric  acid  and  water,  of  each 
2  lbs. ;  sal  ammoniac  2  oz. ;  pure  tin  4^  oz. ;  as 
last 

IV.  (Hellot)  Nitri?  acid  and  water,  of  each  1 


lb.;  sal  aiAmoniac  1  oz. ;  nitre  ^  oz. ;   dissolvoi 
then  add  by  degrees  granulated  tin  2  oz. 

V.  (Daraboumey.)  Muriatic  acid,  at  17°  B., 
4  parts  ;  nitric  acid,  at  30°  B.,  1  do. ;  dissolve,  and 
add  by  degrees,  Molucca  tin  1  do. ' 

VI.  Nitric  acid,  30°  B.,  6  parts ;  muriatic  acid, 
17°  B.,  2  do. ;  mix,  and  add  by  degrees  grain  tin 
1  part. 

VII.  Aquafortis  8  parts ;  sal  ammoniac,  or 
eommon  salt,  1  part ;  dissolve,  and  add  grain  tin 
1  part;  as  before.  This  is  the  common  spirit  of 
the  dyerq. 

*«*  All  the  above  are  need  for  dyeing  scarlet 
See  Dyers*  Spirit  and  Scaruct  Dye. 

TIN,  MURIATES  OF.  Prep.  I.  (Proto- 
chloride  or  Protomuriate  of  Tin.)  By  transmit- 
ting muriatic  acid  gas  o^er  grain  tin  heated  in  a 
glass  tube.  Gray ;  solid ;  anhydrous.  Or  by  di- 
gesting granulated  tin  in  muriatic  acid  as  long,  as 
any  hydrogeii  gas  is  evolved.  This  solution  is  used 
as  a  powerful  deoxidizing  agent  It  may  be  ob- 
tained In  crystals  by  evaporation;— 2.  (Bichloride 
of  tin.  Permuriate  of  do.)  The  pure  bichloride 
is  obtained  by  heating  the  protochlorido  in  chlorine 
gas,  or  by  distilling  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of  grain 
tin  with  24  parts  of  corrosive  sublimate,  when  a 
very  volatile,  colorless  liquid  comes  over,  which 
was  formerly  culled  Libamus*  fuming  liqttor.  A 
solution  of  the  bichloride  or  permuriate  of  tin  is 
obtained  by.  dissolving  tin  in  nitromuriatic  acid. 
This  solution  is  much  used  by  dyers,  under  the 
name  of  Spirits  of  Tin,  Dyers*  Spirits,  Tin  Mor- 
dant, &C.  For  this  purpose,  the  acid- is  beet  made 
by  mixing  2  parts  of  muriatic  acid  with  1  part  each 
of  nitric  acid  and  water,  all  by  measure.  (Liebig.) 
T)ie  tin  should  be  added  by  degrees,  one  portion 
being  allowed  to  dissolve  before  adding  another ; 
as  without  this  precaution  the  action  is  apt  to  be- 
come violent,  and  peroxide  of  tin  to  be  deposited. 
A  process  which  has  been  highly  recommended, 
and  seems  preferable  to  all  others,  is  to  prepare  a 
simple  solution  of  the  protochloride,  and  to  con- 
vert it.  into  the  hichloriae,  either  by  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid  and  .a  gentle  heat„  or  by  passing  chlo- 
rine through  it. — 3.  (Submuriate,  or  oxyehloride 
of  tin.)  A  white  powder,  obtained  by  pouring  a 
large  quantity  of  water  on  crystallized  protochlo- 
ride df  tin. 

TIN,  OXIDES  OF.  Prep.  1.  (Protoxide.) 
Precipitate  a  solution  of  chloride  of  tin  by  carbon- 
ate of  potassa  ;-  well  wash  and  dry  the  powder  at 
a  heat  under  196°,  exposed  to  the  air  as  little  aa 
possible.  It  is  also  formed  on  the  surface  of  melt- 
ed tin.  It  is  soluble  in  acids  and  the  pure  fixed 
alkalis. — 2.  (Sesquioxide.)  •  By  mixing  fresh,  moist 
hydrated  peroxide  of  tin  with  a  solution  of  the  neu- 
tral protochloride.  The  sesquioxide  falls  as  a  slimy 
precipitate.  (Fuchs.) — 3.  (Peroxide  of  tin.  Stan^ 
nie  acid.)  By  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  metallic 
tin.  .  The  white  powder  must  be  well  washed  with 
water.  When  heated  to  low  redness,  it  turns  yel- 
low, and  becomes  anhydrous.  It  may  also  be  ob- 
tained by  adding  potassa,  or  an  alkaline  carbonate, 
to  a  solution  of  perchk>ride  of  tin.  Obtained  in  the 
latter  way,  it  is  readily  soluble  m  acids  and  pure 
alkalis ;  its  compounds  with  the  latter  are  some- 
times called  stannates. 

TIN,  SULPHURETS  OF.  Prep.  1.  (Pro* 
tosulphuret.)     A  brittle  bluish-gray  eompounc^ 
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obtained  by  agiuUni^  melted  tin  with  its  own 
weight  of  sulphiir,  in  a  close  veaseld — d.  {SeBquU 
sulphvrel)  Dj  beating  the  piotoMilphunt  along 
with  i  of  its  weight  of  sulphiu*,  to  low  redness. — 
3.  {BUulphuret.  Jfosoic  gnd.  Aurum  MuH- 
vum.  Do.  Mo9aieum.)'—'a.  (BerzeHus.)  '  Peroxide 
of  tin  and  sulphur,  of  each  3  parts ;  sal  amiiloniac 
1  part ;  mix,  and  expose  it  to  a  low  red  beat  in  a 
giasB  br  earthenware  retortt  till  sulphurous  ftimes 
cease  to  be  evolved. — 6.  (Marquis  de  Bullion.) 
Tin  and  mercury,  of  each  8  oz.  f  mix,  add  to  the 
amalgam  sulphur  6  ox. ;  sal  ammoniac  4  oz. ;  mix 
well,  and  expote  tlm  mixture  for  3  hours  on  a  sand 
beat  so  as  to  render  the  bottom  of  the  matrass 
obwurely  red^ — c,  (Chaptal.)  As  the  last,  but 
expose  the  matnsB  to  a  naked  fire,  and  apply  a 
violent  heat,  when  the  mixture  will  take  fire,  and 
a  sublimate  form  in  the  neck  of  the  matrass,  con- 
sisthig  of  the  most  beautiful  aurum  musivum,  in 
hexagonal  plates. — d.  Tin  filings,  sulphnr,  sal  am> 
mooiac,  equal  parts ;  sublime.  *«*  In  these  sub- 
limations, if  the  fire  is  too  mat,  only  a  gr&y  sul- 
phuret  of  tin  is  obtained.  Vaed  as  a  meUdiic  gold 
color  in  vamish-work  and  sealing-wax. 

TINNING.  Proe.  1.  Plates  or  vessels  of  braSB 
•r  copper,  boiled  with  a  soluUon  'of  stannate  of 
potassa,  mixed  with  turnings  of  tin,  becooie,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  covered  with  a  firm- 
ly-atUched  layer  of  pure  thi.— 52.  A  similar  effect 
is  produced  by  boiling  the  articlas  with  tin  filings 
and  caustio  alkah,  or  cream  of  tartar.  In  the  above 
way  chemical  vessels  made  of  copper  dr  brass  may 
be  easily  and  perfectly  tinned. 

TINCTURE.  Syiu  Tkhiturb;  Alooo^, 
(Pr.)  TiMOTORA,  (Lot,  from  tingo,  to  dye.)  A 
spirituous  solution  of  anunal,  vegetable,  or  mineral 
substances.  The  merit  of  having  invented  tinc- 
tures is  usually  assigned  to  Amoldus  de  Villa  Nova, 
who  was  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  about 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  was  the 
first  penon  who  employed  alcohol  fur  the  purpose 
of  extracting  the  active  principles  of  vegetable 
matter.  Prep,  **  Tinctures  are  usually  prepared 
by  reducing  the  scilid  ingredients  to  small  frag- 
ments, coarse  powder,  or  fine  powder,  macerating 
them  for  7  days  or  upwards  m  proof  or  rectified 
spirit,  straining  the  solution  through  linen  or  calico, 
(or  paper,)  and  finally  e^tpressinff  the  residuum 
strongly,  to  obtain  what  fluid  is  still  retained  in  the 
mass.  They  an  also  prepared  1)y  the  method  of 
displacement  or  percolation."  (P.  R)  '*  All  tinc- 
tures should  be  prepared  in  close  glass' (or  stone- 
ware) vesMls,  and  be  shaken  frequently  during  the 
process  of  maceration.*'  (P.  L.)  Cooper's  patent 
Jan  are  very  convenient  fertile  preparation  of 
tinctures,  as  they  are  made  with  wide  mouths, 
large  enough  to  admit  the  hand,  and  yet  may  be 
dosed  m  an  instant,  with  as  much  ease  and  cer- 
tainty as  an  ordinary  stoppered  bottle.  Tinctures 
are  better  clarified  by  repose  than  by  filtration,  as 
in  the  latter  case  a  eoosiderable  portion  Is  retamed 
by  the  medium,  and  lost  by  evaporation.  In  ordi- 
>  nary  cases,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  allow  the  Uncture 
to  settle  for  a  few  days,  and  then  to  pour  off  the 
dear  supernatant  portion  through  a  funnel  looselv 
choked  wHh  a  piece  of  sponge  or  tow,  to  keep  back 
any  floatinff  fragments  of  straw  or  other  light  sub- 
stances ;  iJl^r  which  the  remamingfoul  portion  of 
the  lipoid  may  be  filtered  through  paper.    When 


it  is  absdutdy  necessary  to  fiKet'  a  tinetnrea  sal 
the  quantity  is  large,  conical  bags  shookl  be  oo- 
ployed  'riie  filtration  should  be  oondiiGted  m 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  double  purpose  of  les- 
sening the  amount  ket  by  evaporation,  and  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  fluid.  Tinctures  long  ex- 
posed to  the  air  frequently  lose  their  traosparenef 
within  a  few  days  after  being  filtered,  ovin^  to  this 
oxidizement  and  precipitation  of  some  portion  of 
the  matter  previously  held  in  solntkni.  Resinsas 
and  oily  tinctures,  as  those  of  myrrh,  tolu,  and 
lavender,  (comp.,)  may  be  usually  restored  to  their 
former  brightness  by  the  additioii  of  a  quantity  of 
spirit,  equal  to  that  they  have  lost  by  evaporatioa ; 
1>ut  many  tinctures  resist  this  mode  of  treatment, 
and  require  refiltering.  Ethereal  tinctareo  are  beA 
prepared  by  percolatk'*n,  and  should  be  both  moidi 
and  kept  in  stoppered  bottles. 

Usesg  ^t,  Tmetujfes,  from  the  qnantity  of  al- 
oohol  they  contain,  are  necessarily  administered 
in  small  doses,  unless  iA  cases  where  stimolaob 
are  indicated.  The  most  important  and  oaefnl  of 
them  are  those  that  contain  very  active  logredients, 
such  as  the  tinctures  of  opium,  foxglove,  hemlock, 
henbane,  &c.-  In  many  instanced,  the  eolveot, 
even  in  doses  of  a  few  fluid  drachms,  often  acts 
more  powerfully  on  the  living  systora,  than  ths 
principles  it  holds  in  solution.  In  ordinary  cases, 
this  action,  when  continued  lor  some  time,  pro* 
duces  the  same  deleterious  efl*ect8  as  the  haibitual 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  tuid  often  lays  the  foondatkm 
of  the  pernicious  custom  of  dram -drinking.  Whe« 
^e  action  of  a  substance  is  the  revexse  ai  stima- 
Iftnt,  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  exhibited  in  tfaii 
form,  unless  the  dose  be  so  small  that  the  opeialion 
of  the- spirit  cannot  be  taken  into  accocmt ;  as  in 
the  tinctures  of  {oxglove  and  opium,  for  example. 
The  chief  use  of  this  class  of  pfeparatioas,  there- 
fore, is  to  enable  infiosions  and  decoctions,  to  whiek 
they  are  added,  to  sit  lighter  on  the  stomach,  or 
to  add  to  them  some  active  principle  which  water 
is  incapable  of  extracting.  They  are  also  nsefiil 
as  means  of  preserving  the  active  ingredienls  of 
drugs  without  alteration. 

Quah  The  tinctures  of  the  shops  are  usually 
very  uncertain  and  inferior  preparations.  Not  only 
is  thei^  manufacture  carelessly  conducted,  with- 
out reference  to  the  respective  characters  of  theff 
in^^redients,  but  the  ingredients  themselves  ars 
usually  deficient  Jn  strength  and  quantity.  It  is  a 
general  practice  among  the  druginsts  to  substitute 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts-  of  rectified  spirit  of  wine 
and  water,  or  a  spirit  of  about  US  n.  p^,  for  proof 
spirit ;  and  a  mixture  of  2  gallons  of  water  with  5 
gallons  of  spirit  of  wine,  for  rectified  sptriL  Hie 
dry  mgredieilts  are  also  usuaUy  sdected  from  sudi 
as  are  unfit  for  sale.  In  some  whdeaale  ding- 
houses  it  is  a  general  practice  to  make  aU  that 
simple  tinctures  (except  those  that  are  of  a  very 
active  or  valuable  kind,  as  laudanum,  for  instance) 
with  1  lb.  of  the  dry  mgredient  to  the  gallon  of 
qpirit  Appearance  is  the  object  which  is  alone 
aimed  at,  '^thoot  reference  to  quality.  If  the 
tincture  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  has  a  good 
color,  the  conscience  of  the  seller  and  the  stomach 
of  the  consumer  are  alike  satisfied.  Verily,  im- 
agination must  be  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  physic  t 

TINCTURE  OF  ACONITE.    Syn,  Timciv- 
RA  AcoNm  RECKMTX&    Prep»  (P.  Cod.)    Fnih 
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•Kves  of  aconite}  bnuBed  in  a  marbtd  mortar»  and 
•eotified  spirit  of  wine,  equal  parte ;  macerate  for 
15  days,  preas,  and  filter.  %*  In  the  Mme  way 
inctarea  are  prepared  frooi  the  Ireih  leavea  of  bei- 
admtna,  foxglove,  hemlockf  henbane,  ettrong* 
Kented  lettuce,  (lactucm  viroeat)  etrmnonium, 
tailing  poison  oak,  (rhue  tomeodendron,)  mug- 
oort,,  {artemieia  vulgarie,)  cokhicum  conne, 
tquirting  cucumber,  {momordica  elaterium^  ja^ 
'obea,  white  poppy,  taraxacum,  ^c,  ^c»  ThiMe 
incturee  {preaerved  vegetable  juicea,  alcohola- 
ureo)  are  stronger  than  those  piepaied  from  the 
Iried  pla^,ta,  and  are  not  to  be  used  except  when ' 
txpreaaly  ordered.  Another  mode  of  preparing 
hem  is  to  ezpreas  the  juice  from  the  bryised  leaves, 
idd  to  it  the  spirit,  and  filter.  The  former  method, 
ulopted  in  the  Paris  Codex,  is  prefened  by  M. 
$oubeiran  as  afibrding  more  uniibrm  products. 
See  Vbobtablc  Jmcxa) 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES.  Sym  TmcruaA 
U^OBs,  (P.  L.  £.  and  D.)  Prep,  (P.  L.)  Aloes, 
hepatic,)  coanely  powdered,  ^  ;  extract  of  liquoro 
ce  Jiij;  water .1^  pints;  rectified  spint  ^  P^M 
(lacerate  4  days.  Purgative  ai&d-stomachic.  i>o«c. 
^  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  ALOES,  (COMP.)  S^ 
PiNCT.  Alobb  Cohpostta,  (P.  L.  and  D.)  T. 
Ilobs  bt  MvimiLB,  (P.  E.)  /Buzia  PaopRiETA- 
na.  'Prep.  I.  (P*  L.)  Aloes,  (hepatic,)  coarsely 
lowdered,  Jiv ;  hay  safir^n  Jij ;  tinoture  of  myrrh 
.  quart ;  macerate  14  days  with  occasional  agita- 
bn,  and  strain.  The  Dublin  College  omits  the 
aiTron. — 2,  {Wholesale,).  Aloes  1  Ab.;  myrrh  | 
b. ;  hay  saffiroa  2  oz. ;  rectified  spirit  5  pints ;  wa- 
er  3  pints ;  as  last.  Puigative>  stomachic,  and 
mmenagogue.     Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

TINCTURE  OF  AMMONIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 

riHCT.  AXMONMS  CoMP.,  (P.  L.)     SpIRITDS  AM]I0> 

nM  SccciMATus.  prep.  (P.  L.)  Mastich  3ij ;  rec- 
ified  spirit  f  3ix  ;  macerate  till  dissolved,  pour  off 
he  dear,  add  oil  of  lavender  14  drops ;  oil  of  am- 
ler  4  drops ;  stronger  liquor  of  ammonia  1  pint, 
ind  agitate  well  together.  Without  the'  oil  of  am- 
ler  this  fnrms  eau  de  luce,  (aqna  lucise.)  Anti- 
pasmod  aad  atidiulant  Vose.  10  to  40  drops, 
a  hysteria,  &c 

TINCTURE  OF  ANTIMONY.  Syn.  Tmcr. 
bmiioNii.  Prep.  (V.  L.  1745.)  Crude  antimony 
b.  as ;  salt  of  tartar  Ib^  j ;  ipelt  with  a  strong  heat 
or  half  an  hour,  powder  while  still  warm,  iura  rec- 
ified  spirit  1  quart,  and  digest  for  4  da3rs.  . 

TINCTURE  OF  ASAFffiTIDA  Syn.Tuitrr. 

ftKTIDM,  (P.  L.  1745.)      T.  ASAPOCTIDiB,  (P.  L.  E. 

jid  D.)  Prep.^1.  (P.  L.)  Asafcetida  (small)  {v ; 
ectified  spirit  1  quart ;  niacerate  14  day&r— 2. 
Wholesale.)  Asafcetida  2  lb&;  boiling  water  3 
|uarts ;  dissolve,  add  rectified  spirit  1^  gallons,  agi- 
ate  well  for  3  or  4  days,  theif  let  it  settle,  and  de- 
!ant  the  clear.  Dose.  J^  to  2  dia. ;  in  hysteria  and 
latatent  colic. 

TINCTURE  OF  ASAFCETIDA,  (AMMO. 
ilATED.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Asafobtiojs  Amhonia> 
•A.    Sp.  Amuohim  F<etidus.    (See  SriaiTs.) 

TINCTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  PERU.  Syn. 
r^NCT.  Balsami  Pbruvyani.  Prep.  (P.  L.  1 788.) 
lalsam  of  Peru  Jiv ;  rectified  spirit  f  3[xvj ;  dis- 
olve.     Pectoral,  stimulant,  and  fragrant. 

TINCTURE  OF  BALSAM  OF  TOLU.  Syn. 

TlMTF.  TOLOTANI.      T.   BaLSAMI  ToLUTANI,  (P.  L. 


and  D.)  T.  ToumkNA,  (P.  R)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Balsam  of  Tolu  Jij^  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  diB« 
solve.  .  Pectoral  and  expectorant  Does,  ^  to  9 
diB.  as  an  adjunct  in'  pectoral  mixtures. 

TINCTURE  OF  BELLADONNA.  Syn. 
TiNOT.  BKLLAnoNNii.  Pr«p.— 1.  (Bailey.)  Dried 
leaves  of  beliadonnaiij ;  proof  spirit  f  Jxvj ;  mace- 
rate 20  daya.— 9.  {WholeoaU.)  Dried  leaves  1  lb.; 
proof  ipirit  1  gallon ;  macerate  14  daya  Dose* 
15  to  40  drops. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN.  Syn.  Pbcto- 
RAL  Balsam  OF  Honbv.  Tinot.  or  Benjamin.  T 
Bbnzoini.  T.  Bbnxoes.  Prep* — ^L  (P.  Cod.)  Gum 
benxoin  fiv;  rectified  spirit  1  pint;  macerate  6 
days. — 2.  To  the  last  add  liquid  storax  3vj  ;  essence 
9f  jasmhie  3ij ;  oil  of  rhodium,3ss ;  musk  12  gis. ; 
civet  9  grs.  Vsed  to  perfume  clothes,  to  evapo- 
rate in  sick  rooms,  mixed  with  rose  water  to  make 
extemporaneoBs  milk  of  rosios,  and  in  doses  of  5  to 
10  drops  as  a  pectoral  and  antispaBmodic. 

TINCTURE  OF  BENZOIN,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syru  FaiAa's  Baiaam.  Vervain's  M.  Wound 
DOk  The  CoMMANiUEa*s  do.  Balsam  for  Cuts. 
Wade's  Drops.  Jnsorr'B  do.  Compoctnd  Tingt. 
OF  Benjamin.  Baums  de  C^mmandbur.  Balsa- 
mum  Traumatioum,  (P,  L.  1745.)  Tinct.  Ben* 
xflEa  CoMP.,  (P.  L.  1788.)  T.  Benzoini  Comp., 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  ainoe,  P.  £.  and  D.)  Prep.-^!, 
(P.  L.)  Gum  benzoin  ^ivaaj^  strained- storax  Jiiss; 
balsam  of  tolu  3x ;  aloes  (hepat)  3v ;  rectified 
spirit  1  quart;  macerate  with  frequent  agitation 
for  14  days.  This  produces  a  most  beautiful  tino- 
ture, truly  babamic;  the  followiog  is,  however, 
very  generally  substituted  in  the  wholesale  trade. 
— 2.  Gum  benzom  4  lbs. ;  aloes  (lively  colored)  1^ 
lb. ;  liquid  storax  1  Ib^  \  bolaam  of  tolu  \  lb. ;  pow- 
dered turmeric  (best)  6  oz. ;,  rectified  spirit  5^  gal- 
lons ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation'  for  10  days, 
then  add  water  1^  gallons ;  again  digest  for  4  days, 
and  after  24  honis'  repose,  decant  the  clear.  Very 
fine  (Colored.  Dsse,  10  drope  to  3  drs.,  as  a  stim- 
ulating expectorant  in  chronic  coughs.  It  is  also 
used  to  stop  the  bleeding  from  cuts,  dec. 

TINCTURE  OF  BUCHU.  -  Syn.  Tinct. 
BucKu,  (P.  E.), T.  BucHV,  (P.  D.).  Prep.  (P.  E.) 
Buchu  leaves  f  v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  7 
days,  or  percolate.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.,  as  a  tonic, 
sudorific,  and  diuretio.  It  is  inferior  to  the  fieah 
inftision. 

TINCTURE  OF  CALUMBA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CALUMBiB,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  T.  Colombo,  (P.  D.) 
Prep,  (Pi  L)  Calumba  root  $iij ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart;  digest'  for  14  days.  The  P.  E.*says  this 
tincture  is  more  conveniently  ppepared  by  percola 
tion.-~ThiB  tincture  is  commonly  made  with  1  Ik 
of  Calnmba  root  to  the  gallon  oi  a  mixture  of  equa 
parts  of  recti  Bed  spirit  and  water.  Dose.  1  to  2 
dn.,  as  a  stomachic  bitter  and  tonic,  usually  joined 
with  soda  or  chalybeatea 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR.  Syn.  Spmrn 
or  WiNB  AND  Camphor.  -Camphorated  Spirtt 
Tinct.  Camphorji,  (P.  L.  £.  and  D.)  Spiritui 
Campqoratus,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  Camphor  ^v ;  rec- 
tified spirit  1  quail ;  dissolve.  Stimulant  and  ano- 
dyne. Dose.  10  to  60  drops.  Also  as  a  liniment 
for  sprains,  bruises,  chronic  rheumatism,  Ate. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAMPHOR,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Pareooric  Elixir.  Camphor* 
ATBD  Tincture  ov  Opium.    Elixir  PAREooRitfOM, 
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(P.  L.  1745.)  TiiicT.  Omi  CiMPHoaiTA,  (P.  L. 
1788,  P.  E.  and  D.)  T.  Camphor Jt  Cohfosita, 
(P.  L.  1809,  and  since.)  Prtp^—\.  (P.  L.)  Cam- 
phor 3ii88 ;  powdered  opium  and  benzoic  acid,  of 
each  72  grains ;  oil  of  aniseed  f  3j  ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart';  macerate  for  14  daya  The  oil  of  aniseed 
was  omitted  in  the  P.  L.  i824,  but  restored  in  1636. 
— ^.  {Wholesale.)  Powdered  opium  3  oz. ;  benzoic 
acid,  camphor,  and  oil  of  aniseed,  of  each  2  oz. ; 
rectified  spirit  add  water,  of  each  3  gallons ;  digest 
with  agitation  a  week.  An  excellent  pectoral  and 
anodyne  where  there  are  no  inflammatory  symp- 
toms^ Dose,  '1  to  3  drs.  in  ti^ublesome  coughs, 
&«.    f  Jj  contains  nearly  1  gr.  of  opium. 

TINCTORE  OF  CANTHARIDES.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  LvTTJt,  (P.  L.  1809.)  T.  Canthariois, 
(P.  L.  1824.)  Prepv— 1.  (P.  L.)  Powdered  can- 
tbarides  Jss  ;,  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days. — 2.  {Wholesale.)  Powdered  cantbarides  2 
oe. ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  ^  gallon ; 
as  last  DoSe.  10  drops  graduaHy  raised  to  f3j, 
in  any  bland  liquid.  *«*  This  tincture  should  be 
used  with  caution.  The  Ed.  College  recommends 
it  to  be  prepared  by  displacement. 

TINCTURE  OF  CAPSICUM.  Syn.  Twer. 
Capsici,  (P.  L.  E.  and  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Capsi- 
cum, bruised,  3x ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Dose.  10  to  60  dro])s ; 
in  scarlet  fever,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  &c.  It  is  also 
made  into  a  gargle. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOMS.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  Cardamomi,  (P.  L.  and  E.)  Prep.  (P.  I*) 
Bruised  cardamom  seeds  ^iiiss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart; 
digest  for  14  days,  (dr  percolate,  P.  E.>  ♦,*  The 
shells  should  he  sifted  from  the  seeds  before  mace- 
ration, and  they  are  preferably  ground  in  a  pepper 
mill  instead  of  pounding.  Aromatic  and  carmina- 
tive. Dosi.  1  to  2  dis.  as  an  adjunct  to  purgative 
mixtures. 

TINCTURE  OF  CARDAMOMS,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  Stomachic  Tincturb.  Tinot. 
Cardahomi  comfosita.  (P.  (j.  £.  &  D.)  Prep. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Cardamom  anid  caraway  seeds,  of  each 
3iiss  ;  cinnaihon  3v  ;  cochineal  3j ;  raisins  (stoned) 
^v  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or 
percolate,  P.  E.)  Q.  {Wholesale.)  Cardamom  and 
caraway  seeds,  of  each  4  oz. ;  cochineal  (S.  G.) 
6  oz. ;  cassia  8  oz. ;  raisins  5  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  4 
gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  each  2 
gallons ;)  macerate  as  last.  *«*  The  Dublin  Col- 
lege omits  the  cochineal  and  raisins..  The  order 
of  the  London  College  to  stone  the  raisinis,  is  sel- 
dom adopted  in  practice.  If  it  were  necessary,  a 
better  plan  would  be  to  use  sultana  raisinu,  which 
have  no  stones.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs.  as  a  cordial  and 
stomachic,  but  chiefly  as  an  adjunct,  for  it8«<color 
and  flavor. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASCARILLA.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  Cascarllla,  (P.  L.  E.  &,  D.)  T.  Croto- 
Nis  Eleutheri/E.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Cascarilla  Jv  ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14.days,  (or  perco- 
late, (P.  E.)  An  excellent  tonic  and  -stomachic ; 
chiefly  employed  as  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  &lc. 
Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CASSIA.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CASsiiC  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Cassia  Jiiiss ;  proof  spirit 
1  quart ;  macerate  for  7  days,  or  percolate.  Stoin- 
Bcfaie.     Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE   OF   CASTOR.      Syn.   Tinct. 


Castorei,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  T.  Castorci  fimn, 
(P.  D.)  .  Prep.  Castor  ^iisB;  rectified  i|Nnt  1 
quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  pereoiate.)  */  TIm 
Doblin  College  orders  Kiusian  castor,  bot  the  tat' 
city  and  high  price  of  that  variety  jMeckide  id 
use.  The  tincture  of  the  shops  is  usually  mads 
with  only  8  oz.  of  castor  to  the  galloo.  Dm.  30 
drt^  to  f  3ij,  as  an  antispasmodic ;  in  hytfoii, 
epilep^,  &C.  \ 

TINCTURE  OP  CASTOR,  (AMMONU- 
TED.)  -  Syn.  Tinct.  Castorsi  AnumsiAfk,  (P. 
E.)  T.  Castorei  coup.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Caatn 
Jiiss ;  Bsafoetida  3x ;  spirit  of  ammonia  1  qoait; 
digest  7  days.  Stimulaot  and  antispasmodic.  Dm 
and  use  as  last  *«*  This  is  the  Elinr  F«tdam 
of  For.  Ph.,  and  with  the  addition  of  ^  of  opiuD, 
forms  the  Elixir,  Uterinum,  or  Elixir  Cukm 
Thehaicuin. 

TINCTURE  OF  CATECHU.  Syn.  Twa. 
Catrchu,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.)  T.  Jafonica.  frtf, 
1.  (P.  L.)  Catechu  fiiiss  ;  bruised  cinnamon  fiis; 
proof  spirit  1  quart;  macerate  14  days,  (w  peTM* 
late,  P.  E.)  2.  {WholesaU.)  Catechu  1^  !1a; 
oil  of  cassia  3j ;  rectified  spirit  and  water,  of  escfa 
1  gallon ;  macerate  10  days.  Dose.  1  to  2  dn, 
as  an  astringent;  in  diarrhoea,  &c.,  combiiKd 
with  chalk. 

TINCTURE  OF  CHAMOMILEa  % 
Tinct.  AnthemidIs.  Prep.  Chamomile  fl^eis  1 
lb. ;  proof  spirit  1  gallon ;  macerate  10  day& 
Stomachic  and  tonic.     Dose.  1  to  3  dis. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA.  5y».Ti»CT. 
3P  Bark.  T.  Cinchon^,  (P.  L.  E  &  D.)  T. 
CoRTicis  Pbruviani.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Yellow  od- 
chena  bark  ^viij ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  mncerato 
for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  %•  The  Dubfio 
College  orders  pale  bark,  and  the  £dinbui;g[b,eitlter 
species.,  according  to  prescription.  Toaic  ud 
stomachic     Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINCHONA,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Compound  Tincturr  of  Bite. 
Huxham's  do.  Tinct.  Cinchqnjb  coHrosm,  [P. 
Lk  E.  &  D.)  T.  CoRTicis  Pkrutia;*!  comp.  Prrf. 
1.  (P.  L.)  Pale  bark  Jiv;  dried  orange-peel  ^jj; 
serpentary  root  3vj  ;  hay  saiiron  3ij  ;  cachiaead  oj; 
macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.E.)  2.  '^fk^ 
sale.)  Pale  hoik  3  lbs. ;  dried  orange-peel  3  lbs.; 
serpentar}^  root  4  oz. ;  hay  saffron  1  oz. ;  o)c}iiDeai 
^  oz. ;  proof  spirit  4  gailoHS,  (or  fectified  6[Mnt  an! 
water,  of  each  2  gallons;)  macerate  14  dayi 
•«*  The  P.  E.  ordere  yellow  bark.  Dose  and  i«e 
as  the  last 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON.  Syn.  Tisct. 
CiSNAMOMi,  (P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  CiDnanwD 
Jiiiss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14  da]?*,  (« 
percolate,  P.  E.)  In  tl^e  shops  cassia  is  osoaliy 
substituted  for  cinnamon,  and  ^rrit  26  u.  p.  fn 
proof  spirit.  Dose.\  to  4  drR.,  as-  a  coidiai,  aro* 
matic,  and  stomachic. 

TINCTURE  OF  CINNAMON,  (COM- 
POUND.) Syn.  TixcT.  Cinkahomi  compostta. 
(P.  L.  A,  E.)  T.  Aromatica,  (P.  L.  1745.)  J^ef- 
1.  (P.  L.)  Cinnamon  ^  ;  cardamoms  Jss;  loif 
pepper  and  ginger,  of  each  3Jiss ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  R  E.)  1^ 
P.  E.  omits  the  ginger.  The  following  iorm  iJ 
used  by  many  wholesale  houses  :—r2.  Cassia  }  lb-; 
cardamoms,  long  pepper,  and  ginger,  of  each  ^Ib-i 
oU  of  cassia  3ss ;  proof  spirit  4  ^ons,  (or  qxriSi 
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wine  and  water,  of  each  2  gallons.)    Cordial 

d  aromatic.     Dose.  1  to  2  dn. 

TINCTURE  OF  CLOVES.  Syru  Tinct. 
opiiiLLi.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Clovea  Jiv ;  rec- 
tified apirlt  (sp.  gr.  0*863)  1  pint;  digest  7' days. 
Ajt>inatic  and  stomachic.  Dufe,  10  to  60  drops, 
as  an  adjunct 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (SEEDS.) 
Syn.  Tincture  of  Meadow  Safpron.  Tinct. 
OoLCHici,  (P.  L.  &  E.)  T.  Sbminum  Colcrici, 
(P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L-)  Meadow  saifron  seeds, 
Ixruised,  (ground  in  a  co^ee-mill,  P.  E.,)  Jv ;  proof 
spirit  1  quurt ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate, 
P.  E.)     Dose,  f  3ss  to  31,  in  gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE  ofCOLCHICUM,  (EXTRACT.) 
Sytu  Tinct.  Colchici  Extracti.  Prep.  (Bate- 
man.)  Extract  of  colchicum  8  grs.;  proof  spirit 
f  Jj ;  dissolve  and  filter. 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (FLOW- 
ERS.) Syji.  Dr.  Wilson's  Eau  Medicinale. 
Tinct.  Florum  Colchici.  Prep.  Fresh  expressed 
juice  of  meadow  safiron  flowers  3  parts ;  brandy 
1  part ;  shake  well  together,  and'  in  a  few  days 
diCcant  the  cIa&i' 

TINCTURE  OF  COLCHICUM,  (COMP.) 
Sym  Tinct.  Colchici  comp.,  (P.  L.  1836.)  Spir- 
JTus  Colchici  Ammoniatus,  (P.  L.  1824.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Colchicum  seeds  (as  above)  Jv ;  aromatic 
■pint  of  ammonia  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose. 
f  Sss  to  f  3j  ;  in  gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUBEBS.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CuBEBA  T.  Piperis  CuBEBiE,  (P.  D.)  Prep. 
(P.  L.)  Cubebe  Jv ;  rectified  (proof,  P.  D.)  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days.  Dose.  1  to  2  drs.,  three 
times  a  day,  in  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs, 
&c. 

TINCTURE  OF  CUSPARIA-  Sjm.  Tjnct. 
CuspARiiB,  (P.  E.)  T.  Angostur^e,  (P.  D.)  T. 
BoNPLANDi A  Trifoliate  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Angos- 
tura bark  Jivss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  or  per- 
colate. Tonio,  stimulant,  and  stomachic.  Dose. 
1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF^IGITALIS.  Stm^  Tinct. 
OF  Foxglove.  T.  Digitalis,  (P.  L.  £.  &  D.) 
Dried  foxglove  leaves  Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
digest  14  days,  (or  percolate.)  Sedative,  diuretic, 
and  narcotic?.  Dose.  10  to  40  drops.  In  fever, 
dropvf»  phthisis,  asthma,  ^c. 

TINCTURE  OF  ERGOT.  Syru  Tinct.  Er- 
got's. T.  SecALis  CoRNUTL  Prep.  (Apotheca- 
ries* Hall.)  Ergot  (ground  in  a  cofiee-mill)  ^ij ; 
I»oof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  7  days.  Dose.  A  tea- 
spoonful,  to  excite  the  action  of  the  uterus  in 
labor. 

TINCTURE  OF  GALBANUM.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Galbanl  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Galbanum  Jij ;  proof 
spirit  f  Jxxxij  ;  digest  7  days.  Stimulant  and  an- 
tispasmodic.    Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  GALLS.  Syru  Tinct. 
Gallje,  (P.  L.)  T.  Gallarum,  (P.  E.  &,  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  galls  Jv;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Astrin- 
gent Dqsc.  ^  to  2  drs.  Chiefly  used  as  a  test 
for  iron. 

TINCTURE  OF  GENTIAN,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  Gentian/E  comp.,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.) 
T.  Amara,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.)  Gen- 
tian root,  sliced  and  bruised,  Jiiss ;  dried  orange- 
|>eel  7x ;  cardamom  seeds  3v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 


digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  The  Edia. 
burgh  College  substitutes  canella  for  cardamoms, 
and  adds  cochineal  3ss.  2.  (WholesaU.)  Gentian 
2  lbs. ;  dried  orange>-peel  1  lb. ;  bruised  cardamoms 
i  lb. ;  proof  spirit  4  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and 
water,  of  each  2  gallons ;)  digest  as  last 

TINCTURE  OF  GINGER.  Syn.  Tinct. 
ZiNoiBERJB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  1.  (P.  L.) 
Coarsely-powdered  ginger  Jiiss;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.) 
2.  (Wholesale.)  Coarsely-powdered  bleached  Ja- 
maica ginger  1^  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  (or  spirit  dis- 
tilled from  the  essence)  1  ^  gallons ;  water  ^  gal- 
lon ;  digest  as  above.  Stimulant  and  carminative 
Dose.  1  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  GUAIACUM.  Syn.  Tinct, 
GuAiAci,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Gum 
guaiacum  Jvij ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days.  Dose.  1  to  4  drs. ;  in  chronic  rheumatbm, 
gout,  &c. 

Tincture  of  guaiacum,  (com- 
pound.) Syn.  Volatile  Tincture  of  Guaia- 
cum. Ammoniated  do.  Tinct.  Guaiacina  Vol- 
ATiLis,  (P.  L.  1745.)  T.  GuAiACi  comp.,  (P.  L. 
1836.)  T.  GuAiACi  Ammoniata,  (P.  E.  &  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Guaiacum  in  coarse  powder  Jvij ; 
aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days.  A  powerful,  stimulating  sudorific  and  em- 
menagogue,  in  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  &c. 

TINCTURE,  HATFIELD'S.  Prep.  Gum 
guaiacum  and  soap,  of  each  3ij ;  rectified  spirit  1 
pint ;  digest  for  a  week. 

TINCTURE  OF  (BLACK)  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Hellebori,  (P.  L.)  Prep.  Black 
hellebore  ^v  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. 
Emmenagogne.     Dose.  ^  to  1  dr. 

TINCTURE  OF  (WHITE)  HELLEBORE. 
Syn.  Tinct.  Veratri.  T.  Hellebori  Albi.  T. 
Veratri  Albi.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  White  hellebore 
Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  pint ;  digest  or  percolate.  Dose. 
10  drops  2  or  3  times  a  day,  gradually  increased, 
in  gout  and  rheumatism.. 

TINCTURE  OF  HEMLOCK.  Syn.  Tinct. 
CoNii,  (P.  L.  E.&  D.)  T.  CicuTiE.  Prep.  1.  (P. 
L.)  Dried  hemlock  leaves  ^v ;  cardamom  seeds 
|j ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. — 2.  (P. 
E.)  Fresh  leaves  Jxij,  express  the  juice,  and  per- 
colate the  residue  with  tincture  of  cardamoms  f1[x ; 
rectified  spirit  1^  pints ;  mix  the  liquids,  and  filter. 
Deobstruent  and  narcotic.  Dose  of  the  P.  L.  20 
to  60  drops. 

TINCTURE  OF  HEMP,  (INDIAN,)  SyTi. 
TiNCT.  Cannabis.  Prep.  (O'Shaughnessj'.)  Al- 
coholic extract  of  Indian  hemp  24  grs. ;  proof  spir- 
it f  5j  ;  dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops  every  J  hour  in 
cholera ;  3j  every  ^  hour  in  tetanus  till  the  parox- 
ysms cease,  or  catalepsy  is  induced. 

TINCTURE  OF  HENBANE.  Syn.  Tinct. 
Hyoscyami,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried 
henbane  leaves  Jv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Anodyne,  sedative,  so* 
porific,  and  narcotic.  Dose,  f  3ss  to  3ij.  *,*  Tho 
tinctures  of  henbane,  foxglove,  hemlock,  hops,  ja- 
lap, lobelia  inflata,  rhatany,  savin,  squills',  senna, 
valerian,  wormwood,  &c.,  are  usually  prepared  by 
the  druggists  with  1  lb.  of  the  dried  leaves  to  each 
gallon  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  rectified  spirit 
and  water. 

TINCTURE  OF  HOPS.    Syn.  Tinct.  Lw- 
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mi,  (P.  L.)  T.  HuMUU,  (P.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Hops  {vj ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days. 
Anodyne,  sedative,  and  soporific.   Dose,  ^  to  2  drs. 

TINCTURE,  HUDSON'S.  Prep,  Tinctures 
of  myrrh  and  cinchona,  and  cinnamon  water, 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  arquebusade  and  gum 
arable.     Used  as  a  cosmetic  for  the  teeth. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE.  Syn.  Tinct. 
loDiNii,  (P.  D.)  T.  loDiNEi,  (P.  E.)  Prep.— 1. 
(P.  D.)  Iodine  fj ;  rectified  spirit  Jx ',  dissolve. 
Majendie  -and  the  Paris  Codex  order  the  same 
proportions. — 2.  (P.  E.)  Iodine  ^ ;  rectified  spirit 
f  fxyj ;  dissolve.  Dose.  5  to  30  drops  where  the 
use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

TINCTURE  OF  IODINE,  (COMPOUND.) 
8mu  Tinct.  Iodinii  comp.  P^^P'  (P>  L.)  Iodine 
Jj ;  iodide  of  potassium  Jij ;  rectified  spirit  1  quart ; 
dissolve.  Dose.  10  drops,  gradually  increased  to  1 
dr.  where  the  use  of  iodine  is  indicated. 

TINCTURE  OF  IPECACUANHA.  Syn. 
TofCT.  Ipecacuanhjb.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Ipecac- 
uanha Jj  ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jv ;  digest 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  IRON. 
Syn,  Tinct.  Ferri  Acetatis.  Prep,  (P.  D.) 
Acetate  of  potash  2  parts ;  sulphate  of  iron  1  da ; 
triturate  together,  dry,  digest  in  rectified  spirit  26 
parts,  for  7  days,  and  decant  the  clear.  Dose.  ^ 
to  1  dr.,  as  a  chalybeate  tonic. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  IRON, 
(ALCOHcjLIC.)  Syn.  Tinct.  Ferri  Acetatis 
CUM  ALCoiioLB.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Sulphate  of  iron 
and  acetate  of  potassa,  of  each  ^ ;  alcohol  1  quart, 
(wine  measure ;)  proceed  as  last,  and  digest  for  24 
hours.     Dose  and  tise  as  the  last 

TINCTURE  OF  IRON,  (AMMONIATED.) 
Syn.  Mtn8icht*s  Tincture  of  Iron.    Tincture 

OF  AMMONIO-CULORIDI   OF  IrON.      T.  FbRRI   AMMO- 

mo-cuLORiDi,  (P.  L.)  T.  Ferri  ammoniati. 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Ammonio-chloride  of  iron  Jiv; 
jnoof  spirit  1  pint ;  dissolve.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops, 
as  a  stimulant,  clialybeate  tonic. 

TINCTURE  OF  SESQUICHLORIDE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  Tinct.  of  muriate  of  Iron.  T. 
Ferri  SssauicHLORini,  (P.  L.)  T.  Ferri  muria- 
tib,  (P.  E.)  Liquor  Ferri  muriatis,  (P.  D.) 
Prep,  (P.  L.)  Sesquioxide  of  iron  ^vj  ;  muriatic 
acid  1  pint ;  digest  in  glass  for  3  days,  frequently 
shaking,  then  add  rectified  spirit  3  pints,  and  de- 
cant. A  ferruginous  tonic.  Dose.  10  to  30  drops, 
Sadually  increased.  *«*  In  the  old  Tinctura 
artis,  P.  L.,  iron  filings,  and  in  the  T.  Ferri 
muriatis,  P.  E.  1817,  black  oxide  of  iron,  were 
used  instead  of  the  sesquioxide  or  carbonate. 

TINCTURE  OF  SESQUINITRATE  OF 
IRON.  Syn.  Tinct.  Ferri  sesquinitratis.  Do. 
DO.  perse8q,uinitrati&  Prep.  (Onioo.)  Iron  fil- 
higs  Jss ;  nitric  acid  (1*5)  jij  3ij ;  dissolve,  add 
muriatic  acid  (1*16)  3vj ;  simmer  for  2  or  3  min- 
utes, cool,  add  rectified  spirit  Jviij,  and  filter. 
Proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  last  preparation. 
Dose  the  same. 

TINCTURE  OF  JALAP.  Syn.  Tinct.  Ja- 
uipjs,  (P.  L.  E  Sl  D.)  T.  Jalapii,  (P.  L.  1788.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.)  Bruised  jalap-root  Jx ;  proof  spirit 
1  quart;  digest  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Ca- 
thartic.    Dose.  1  to  4  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  KINO.  Syn.  Tinct.  Kino, 
(P.  L.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep.  Kino  ^iiiss ;  rectified  spir- 
^  1  quart;  macerate  14  days.    Astringent  Dose, 


1  to  2  drs.  combmed  with  chalk  miztoro  m 
rhcea,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  LACTUCARIUM  Sfm. 
Tinct.  Lactucarii.  Prep,  (P.  E.)  Povdend 
lactnearium  Jiv ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  divert  «r 
percolate.  Anodyne,  soporific,  antispasmodic,  and 
sedative.  Dose.  20  to  60  drops,  mz  contain  1  p. 
of  lactucariuim 

TINCTURE  OF  LAVENDER,  (COM- 
POUND.)  Syn.  Lavender  Drops.  Bjed  wx 
Red  Lavender.    REt>  Hartshorn.     Tiwct.  La* 

VANDULiB    COXPOSITA,     (P.    L.)      SplUTUa      IjATAJf- 

DULA  coMPosrruB,  (P.  E.  &>  D.)  Prep. — I.  (P.  I*) 
Spirit  of  lavender  1^  pints ;  spirit  ik  ro^maxy  ^ 
pint;  red  sanders  wood  (rasped)  3v;  cininnmi 
and  nutmegs,  of  each  Siin ;  macerate  14  daysj — 
2.  {Wholesale.)  Oil  o/  cassia  |  oz. ;  oil  of  nut- 
megs 1  oz. ;  oils  of  lavender  and  roeemaxy,  of 
each  4^  oz. ;  red  sanders  (rasped)  3  lbs. ;  proof 
spirit  6  gallons,  (or  rectified  spirit  and  ivater,  of 
each  3  galloiur;)  digest  14  days.  Should  it  bo 
cloudy,  add  a  little  more  proof  spirit  Scixnaimnt* 
cordial,  and  stomachic.  Dose.  1  to  3  teaspwoofois 
(I  to  2  dre.)  in  lowness  of  spirits,  faintaeflo,  flato- 
lence,  hysteria,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA.  Syn.  Tufcn 
OF  Indian  Tobacco.  T.  LosEUiB,  (P.  EL)  T. 
LoBEUJB  iNPLATA.  P^^P'  (^*  ^)  Dried  and 
powdered  lobelia  inflata  3V ;  proof  qNrit  1  quart ; 
digest  or  percolate.  Dose.  As  an  expectorant,  10 
to  60  drc^ ;  as  an  emetic  and  antispaamodie  f  3j 
to  fSij,  every  third  hour  till  it  causes  vomiting. 
It  is  principally  employed  in  spasmodic  asthma, 
and  some  other  pulmonary  atfections. 

TINCTURE  OF  LOBELIA,  (ETHEREAL.) 
Syn.  Tinct.  Lobelije  iCTHEREA.  Prep.  1.  (P. 
E.)  Powdered  lobelia  inflata  Jv  ;  spirit  of  sulphoiic  . 
ether  1  quart ;  digest  or  percolate  in  a  close  veawl 
— 2.  (Whitlaw.)  Lobelia  lb.  j ;  rectified  qiirit  and 
spirit  of  nitric  ether,  of  each  2  quarts ;  macerate 
for  14  days  in  the  dark.  Use  and  dotes  as  tho 
last 

TINCTURE  OF  LUPULINE.  Syn.  Tihct. 
LupULiNJB.  T.  Lupuu,  (P.  E.)  Prep,  The  yel- 
lowish brown  powder  attached  to  the  scales  of 
hops,  separated  by  friction  and  nfting,  Jv ;  recti- 
fied spirit  1  quart;  digest  or  percolate.  Doet, 
f3estof3ij.    (See  TiNCTURis  OF  Hops.) 

TINCTURE  OF  MUSK.  Syn.  TmcT. 
MoscHi.  Prep.  (P.  D.)  Musk  3ij  ;  rectified  spir- 
it f  Jzvj  ;  digest  7  days.  Anti^asmodic,  but 
principally  us^  as  a  peifume,  beiucr  too  weak  £ar 
medical  use. 

TINCTURE  OF  MYRRH.  Syn.  Tmcr. 
Myrrhjb,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep-— 1.  (P.  L.) 
Hyrrh  Jiij  ;  rectified  sph-it  1  quart ;  digest  for  14 
days,  (or percolate,  P.  E.) — 2.  {WholesaU.)  Brais- 
ed myrrh  2\  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2  gallcKis  ;  water 
1  gallon.  As  last  Tonic  and  stimulant.  Dote. 
i  to  1  dr.,  as  an  adjunct  in  mixtures,  &jc.  Chiefly 
used,  diluted  with  water,  as  a  dentifrice  or  wash 
for  ulcerated  spongy  gums. 

TINCTURE  OF  MYRRH,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  TiNCT.  Myrrh jb  comp.  Prep.  Braised 
myrrh  and  Socotrine  aloes,  of  each  2  lbs. ;  recti- 
fied spirit  and  water,  of  each  2^  gallons ;  digest  for 
14  days.  This  is  frequestly  sub(|tituted  for  com- 
pound tincture  of  aloes  in  the  wholesale  trade. 

TINCTURE    OF    NUX   VOMICA.      Syn, 
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HttroT.  Nucis  YoMicjB.  Prep,  (P.  D.)  Nux 
om'ca  (ground  in  a  coffee-mill)  Jij ;  rectified  spir- 
t  f  S^^iij ;  macerate  7  (14)  days.  /7o«e.  5  to  10 
kope,  in  paralyvis,  &c.     It  is  pvisonouB, 

TINCTURE,  ODONTALGIC.  Prep.  (Col- 
er.)  PeiJitory  of  Spain  Jfs ; .  camphor  3iij ;  opium 
j ;  oil  of  cloyes  3jj ;  rectified  spirit  f  Jxvj ;  is^ffseH 
If  a  week.  U9ea  for  the  toothache ;  applied  on 
nt. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM.  Syn,  Lauhandm. 
'iNCT.  Opii,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Pr«j>^— 1.  (P.  L.) 
lard  opium,  powdered,  Jiij  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
lacerate  14  days,  and  filter.  This  preparation 
as  a  deep  brownish  red  color,, and  ntxix  contain 
bout  1  (pr.  of  opium.  Its  sp.  gr.  is  0-953.  (Phil- 
ps.)  Dote.  lU  to  60  drops  as  an  anodyne,  or 
ypnotic.  The  following  form  is  substituted  for 
liat  of  the  Pharmacopcsia  by  some  wholesale  drug 
ouses. — 2.  Turkey  opium  2^  lbs. ;  boiling  water 
quarts;  digest  till  dissolved,  cool,  add  rectified 
airit  2  gallons,  and  after  repose,  decant  the  clear. 
^rod.  4  gallons. 

TINCTURE  OF  OPIUM,  (AMMONIA- 
'ED.)  Syju  TmcT.  Ofu  ammoniata..  Prep. 
P.  E.)  Benzoic  acid  and  hay  saffron,  of  each, 
vj ;  sliced  opium  3iY ;  oil  of  aniseed  3j ;  spirit  of 
mmonia  1  quart ;  digest  for  a  week,  and  filter. 
Itimnlant  and  antisjmsmodic  Do8e.  20  to  60 
rops  in  hooping-cough,  dec.  *«*  This  prepara- 
ion  is  called  paregoric^  or  paregoric  elixir,  in 
Icotland,  but  should  be  carefully  distinguished 
torn  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor,  which 
«sw8  under  the  same  names  in  England ;  as  the 
nrmer  contains  about  4  times  as  much  opium  as 
he  latter. 

TINCTURE  OF  ORANGE  PEEL.  Syn 
rmcT.  AuRANTii,  (P.  L.  &,  E.)  T.  Corticis  ao- 
.AjiTii,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  orange 
eel  {iiisB ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  14  days. 
I  gratefjjl  bitter  stomachic.  Doee.  I  to  3  dn., 
Qostty  SB  an  adjunct  to  mixtures,  &c. 

TINCTURE  OF  PELLITORY.  Syn.TiNCT. 
Veethri.  Prep.  (Pereira.)  PeUitory  of  Spain 
lid  water,  of  each,  g  ;  rectified  spirit  ^v ;  digest 
leed  to  relieve  toothache. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA.  Syn.  Tinor. 
loABBiM,  (P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.J  Quassia, 
1  chips,  3x ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  7  days, 
{itter.  Dose.  ^  to  2  drs.  in  dyspepsia  and  stom- 
ch  diseases. 

TINCTURE  OF  QUASSIA,  (COMP.)  Syn. 
roccT.  QuAssiiB  COMP.  Prep.  (P.  £.)  Cardamoms 
ad  cochineal,  bruised,  of  each,  Jss;  powdered 
innamon  arid  quassia  chips,  of  each,  3vj  ;  raisins 
irij ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  for  7  days,  or 
ercolate.  Aromatic  and  tonic  Dose  and  use 
a  thf  last 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARR  Syn.  Tinot. 
iMMi.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Powdered  rhubarb  Jiiiss ; 
ardaroom  seeds,  bruised,  Jas  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ; 
figest  or  percolate.  Cordial,  stomachic,  and  laxa- 
ive.    D»9e.  3i  to  ^. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB,  (COMP.)  Syn. 

TlNCT.    RhjBI    COMP.,    (P.  L.  &  D.)      T.    RlIABAR- 

ARi  coMF.,  (P.  L.  1788.)  Prep.— 1.  (P.  L.)  Rhu- 
•lb,  sliced,  JiisB ;  liquorice  root,  bruised,  3vj ; 
^ger,  bruised,  and  hay  saffron,  of  each,  3iij ; 
voof  spirit  1  quart ;  digest  14  days.  A  popular 
emedy  in  diarrhcea  and  colic,  especially  of  drimk- 
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arda.  Dose.  As  a  stomachic,  1  to  3  drs. ;  as  ft 
purgative,  ^  to  1^  oz.  The  tincture  of  rhubarb 
of  the  shops  is  mostly  inferior,  being  deficient  both 
in  rhubarb  and  spirit  The  following  forms  I  havo 
seen  extensively  used  in  the  wholesale  trade : — 3. 
East  India  rhubarb  20  lbs. ;  boQing  water  q.  s.  to 
cover  it,  mfuse  for  24  hours,  then  slice  the  rhu- 
barb, and  put  it  into  a  cask  with  moist  sugar,  14 
lbs. ;  ginger,  braised,  3^  lbs. ;  hay  saffion  1  lb. ; 
carbonate  of  potash  ^  ,1b. ;  bruised  natmegs  i  lb. ; 
rectified  spirit  19  gallons ;  water  21  gallons ;  ma* 
oerate  with  frequent  agitation  for  14  days,  decani 
the  clear,  press,  and  filter  the  bottoms.  Those 
houses  that  adhere  to  the  h.  Ph.  for  1824  substi- 
tute cardamom  seeds  5  lbs.  for  tha  ginger. 

TINCTURE  OF  RHUBARB  ANI)  ALOES. 
Syn.  TwcT.  Rhjii  rt  Alorb.  Euxir  sacrum. 
Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb  Jias ;  Socotrine  or  East 
Indian  aloes  3vj ;  cardamom  seeds  3v ;  proof  spirit 
1  quart ;  macerate  7  days,  or  percolate.  A  warm 
stomachic  purgative.     6ose.  j  oz.  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURir  OF  RHUBARB  AND  GEN. 
TIAN.  '  Syn.  Tinct.  RuiBi  rt  Gentianjb,  (P. 
E.)  T.  RHiU  AMARA.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarii 
Jij  ;  gentian  Jss ;  proof  spirit  1  quart  As  last 
Stomachic,  tonic,  and  purgative.    Dose.  1  dr.  to 

1  OK. 

TINCTURE,  RUSPINI'S.  Prep.  Orris  rool 
Jviij ;  cloves  ^  ;  ambeigris  3j  ;  rectified  spirit  1 
quart ;  digest  for  14  days.  A  fashionable  denti- 
frice. 

TINCTURE  OF  SAFFRON.  Syn.  Tinot. 
Croci.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Hay  saffron  jij ;  proof 
spirit  1  quart ;  digest  or  percolate.  Stimulant, 
and  emmenagogue.  Dose.  1  to  2  dis.  Chiefly 
used  for  its  color  and  flavor. 

TINCTURE  OF  SENNA,  (COMPOUND.) 
Syn.  TiiccT.  Srnnjb  coup.,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Eux- 
ir Saldtis.  Prep. — =1.  (P.  L)  Senna  ^iiiss;  cam* 
way  seeds  3iiias ;  cardamom  seeds  3} ;  raisins  ^v ; 
proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  per- 
colate, P.  E.) — 2.  (P.  E.)  Sugar  ^iJas ;  coriander 
seeda  f  j ;  jalap  3vj  ;  raisins  and  senna,  of  each, 
Jiv ;  caraways  and  cardamoms,  of  each,  3v ;  proof 
spirit  1  quart  As  last — 3.  (WholestUe.)  Senna 
6  lbs. ;  treacle  2  lbs. ;  caraways  }  lb. ;  carda- 
moms i  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  -and  water,  of  each,  4 
gallons  ;  as  before.  Carminative,  stomachic,  and 
purgative.     Dose.  ^  to  1  oz. 

TINCTURE  OF  SERPENTARY.  Syn. 
TiJiCT.  op  Snakr  Root.  T.  SaapENTARiiB,  (P.  L. 
E.  &  D.)  Prep.  Serpentary  §iiiss ;  proof  spirit  1 
quart ;  macerate  for  14  days,  (or  percolate,  P.  £.) 
Tonic  and  diaphoretic.     Dose.  1  to  3  drs. 

TINCTURE  OF  SQUILLS.  Syn.  Tnccr. 
SciLLiB,  (P.  L  E.  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Dried  squats 
(fresh)  fv  ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14 
days,  (or  percolate,  P.  E.)  Expectorant  and  diu- 
retic. Dose.  10  to  30  drops,  in  cjironic  cougfasi 
and  other  bronchial  auctions. 

TINCTURE  OF  STRAMONIUM.  Syn. 
Tinot*  op  Thorn  Apple.  T.  Stramonu.  Prep. 
(P.  U.  S.)  Bruised  stramonium  seeds  ^ij  ;  proof 
spirit  ^xvj  ;  digest  for  6  days.  Anodyne.  Dose. 
10  to  20  drops,  in  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  &c 
Said  to  be  superior  to  laudanum. 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAN.  Syn.  Tikct. 
VALBRiANiB,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Va- 
lerian  root  §v ;  proof  spirit  1  quart ;  macerate  14 
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day«,  (or  percolate,  F.  £.)    Tonic  and  antispas- 
medic     Dose.  1  to  3  dis  in  hysteria,  epilepsy, 

&C. 

TINCTURE  OF  VALERIAX,  (COMP.) 
Syn.  Ammoniateo  Tincture  of  Valerian.  Vo- 
latile DO.  DO.  TiNCT.  Valerianic  Comp.,  (P.  L.) 
T.  VALBRiANiB  Ammoniata,  (P.  E.  &.  D.)  Prep, 
(P.  L.)  Valerian  Jv ;  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia 
1  quart ;  macerate  14  days,  (or  percolate  P.  E.) 
Stimulant,  tonic,  and  antispasmodic.  Dose  and 
use  as  the  last  The  tincture  of  the  shops  is  gen- 
erally made  with  only  1  lb.  of  the  root  to  the  gal- 
lon. 

TINCTURE  OF  ACETATE  OF  ZINC. 
Syn,  TiNCT.  Zinci  Acetatib.  Prep.  (P.  D.) 
Acetate  of  potai^  knd  sulphate  of  zinc,  of  each, 
Jj ;  rub  together,  then  add  rectified  spirit  f  Jxvj, 
and  macerate  for  a  week*  Astringent  Diluted 
with  water,  it  is  used  as  a  collyrium  and  injection. 

TINCTURES,  CONCENTRATED.  Syn. 
TiNCT.  CoNCENTRATiC  Haenli.  Prep.  (Baden  Ph.) 
These  are  much  stronger  than  ordinary  tinctures, 
and  are  thus  prepared : — Digest  8  parts  of  the  vege- 
table powder  in  16  of  spirit  of  wine  0'857  for  4 
days  at  72®  F.,  stirring  occasionally.  Then  press 
and  filter.  Add  to  the  residue  as  much  spirit  as  it 
has  absorbed,  press,  and  filter.  Mix  the  liqilors, 
the  weight  of  which  should  be  16  parts.  ~  In  this 
way  are  prepared  concenti^ted  tinctures  of  aco- 
nite leaves ;  arnica  and  chamomile  flowers ;  bella- 
donna, conium,  digitalis,  hyoscyamus,  peppermint, 
and  savine  leaves;  ipecacuanha  and  valerian 
roots,  &.C. 

TINCTURES,  JETHEREAL.  Syn.  Tinot. 
iBTiiEREiG.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  1.  Ethereal  Tinc- 
ture OP  Aconite.  Powdered  aconite  leaves  ^  ; 
sulphuric  ether  Jiv,"  (f  Jvj.)  It  is  best  prepared  by 
percolation  in  a  cylindrical  glass  vessel  furnished 
with  a  stopper,  and  terminating  at  the  lower  end 
in  a  funnel,  which  is  to  be  obstructed  with  a  little 
cotton.  The  powder  being  introduced  over  the 
cotton,  pour  on  it  enough  ether  to  moisten  it,  put 
in  the  stopper,  fix  the  tube  into  the  neck  of  a  bot- 
tle, and  leave  it  for  48  hours.  Then  add  gradually 
the  rest  of  the  ether,  and,  lastly,  enough  water  to 
displace  the  ether  absorbed.  *«*  In  a  ietimilar 
manner  are  prepared  the  ethereal  tinctures  of  ar- 
nica flowers,  belladonnaf  hemlock^  foxglove,  to- 
hacco,  pellitory,  snlanum,  valerian,  stramonium, 
^c,  of  the  Paris  C^dex. 

2.  Ethereal  Tincture  ov  Amberori&  Am- 
bergris ^  ;  sulphuric  ether  fiv,  (f  Jvj  ;)  macerate 
in  a  stoppered  bottle  for  4  days,  and  filter  in  a 
covered  funnel.  *«*  In  a  similar  way  are  made 
the  ethereal  tinctures  of  aaafatida^  cantharides, 
(Jij  to  acetic  ether  Jvlij,)  castor,  musk,  amber, 
tola,  ^c,  of  the  P.  Codox* 

3.  Ethereal  Tincture  op  Perchloride  op 
Iron.  {Bestucheps  Tincture.)  Perchloride  of 
iron,  (dried,)  5j  ;  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether  f  3ix ; 
dissolve. 

TINCTURES  FOR  KITCHEN  USE.    (See 

ESBENCB&)      . 

TISANES.  Syn.  Ptisans.  Fliiid  medicines, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  aqueous  infusions, 
or  decoctions  of  bubstances  possessing  little  activi- 
ty, and  intended  to  be  drunk  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. They  are  much  used  in  France.  They  may 
be  readily  formed  by  slightly  medicating  barley, 


rice,  or  tamarind  water,  lemonade,  Ac«.     (See  Ji^ 
LEPs,  Decoctions,  Inpubionb,  dec) 

TITANIUM,  (after  the  Titans  of  ancieiit  ft- 
ble.)     A  rare  metal,  discovered  by  Klajnotii,  ii 
mechanite,  in  1794,  but  fiiBt  minutely  examiaed 
by  Wollaston,  in  1822.    It  is  hard,  brittle,  and  ii- 
fusible  ;  sp.  gr.  5'3.     It  is  occasionally   fonnd  al 
the  bottom  of  the  smelting  furnaces  of  iraa  warks, 
under  the  form  of  minute  crystals,  faaviog  a  cop- 
pery lustre. — OxroE  op  Titanium  is  a  deep  pmpla 
powdeyTf  obtained  by  placing  a  piece  of 
zinc  or  iron  in  the  muriatic  solution  of  titanic 
— ^Titanic  Acid  {peroxide  of  titanium) 
nearly  pure  in  the  minerals  mtile  and 
It  may  be  obtained  from  rutile  by  fusing  it  in 
der,  mixed  with  3  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  sf 
potash,  powdering  and  washing  the  resulting  roni- 
pound ;  dissolving  in  strong  muriatic  acid ;  din- 
ting with  water,  and  boiling ;  when  most  of  tfae 
titanic  acid  fall?  down,  and  after  being  colk^ted 
on  a  filter  must  be  well  .washed  with  dilute  mum- 
tic  acid.     It  may  also  be  prepared  by  caldning 
titanium  alon^  with  nitre,  and  decomposing  the 
resulting  titanate  of  potassa,  as  above.     Metalfie 
titanium  is  insoluble  in  all  acids,  except  the  nitio- 
hydrochloric,  and  then  only  when  reduced  to  vefj 
fine  powder. 

TOBACCO.  Syn.  Tabac,  (Ft.)  Tabactb. 
(Laf.)  The  dried  end  prepared  leaves  of  the  ni- 
oetiana  tabacum.  The  name  was  given  bj  tbe 
Spaniards,  because  it  was  first  seen  by  them  at 
Tabasco,  or  Tabaco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  m 
Mexico.  (See  Snupp.)  The  cheap  tobacco  vend- 
ed in  the  shops  is  largely  adulterated.  Tobacco  k 
now  ofTered  for  sale  at  3d.  per  ounce,  i.  e.  4fi.  per 
pound,  while  the  duty  alone  amounts  to  about  3s. 
3d.)  thus  leaving  only  9d.  to  be  divided  among  tho 
grower,  the  importer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
retailer ;  besides  which  there  is  a  loss  b}'  weighing 
it  out  in  small  quantities,  and  by  evaporation,  fi 
it  possible  for  this  tobacco  to  be  genuine  ?  It  can- 
not be.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  this  tobacco 
is  largely  adulterated  with  foreign  matter.  It  is  a 
general  practice'  to  moisten  it  with  treacie  water, 
in  which  a  little  saltpetre  has  been  diGsolred,  fer 
the  purpose  of  making  it  sufficiently  adhesri'o  to 
retain  the  fine  sand  which  is  afterwards  added, 
and  to  make  it  bum  well.  All  this  is  done  to  in- 
crease the  weight.  When  other  vegetable  matter 
is  mixed  with  tobacco,  "  Bengal  saSower  (at  the 
price  of  28s.  per  cwt)  is  preferred.  It  is  infused 
in  a  weak  solution  of  potassa  or  ammonia,  the  for- 
mer giving  a  dark  brown  color  resembling  *  Shag,* 
and  the  latter  a  light  brown,  approaching  in  ap- 
pearance to  <  Returna'  Considerable  losb,  boir- 
ever,  having  occurred  from  the  vegetable  matter 
dissolved  out,  an  improvement  has  lately  been  in- 
troduced ;  the  safflower,  having  been  mostened,  is 
placed  in  trays  in  a  cask,  into  which  the  ammcw- 
acal  gas  is  allowed  to  pass.  By  tiiis  process  tlie 
weight  is  increased,  whereas,  after  the  earinr 
methods  of  preparing  it,  a  loss  o[  one  half  was  san- 
tamed,"     (Chem.  iii.  304.) 

TOBACCO,  BRITISH  HERB.  Syn.  Sfb- 
ciEs  Sternutori^s.  Prep.  Thyme,  maljarasl^ 
and  hyssop,  of  each  2  oz. ;  coltsfoot  3  oz. ;  bet<Riy 
and  eyebright,  of  each  4  oz. ;  rosemary  and  lavca- 
der,  of  each  8  oz. ;  mix,  press  together,  and  cat  m 
imitation  of  manufactured  foreign  tobacca 
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TODDY.  From  varioas  species  of  palms,  by 
mtting  off  the  end  of  the  floweriDg  bud,  cotieet- 
\ag  the  sap,  and  letting  it  stand  a  few  hoars  to 
t'ermeiit. 

TOKAY.  A  luscious,  yet  agreeable  wine,  made 
in  HoDgary.  It  is  preferred  in  the  turbid  state, 
uld  hence  it  is  agitated  before  pouring  it  into  the 
glan. 

TOMBAC,  (WHITE.)  Syn.  White  Coppeiu 
An  alloy  of  copper  and  arsenic  Oee  Geeham 
Silver.) 

TONICS.  (Vrom  fopf]^  I  strengthen.)  Medi- 
oines  that  increase  the  tone  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
and  impart  vigor  to  the  system.  The  principal 
fnineral  tonics  are — ^iron,  zinc,  copper,  silver,  ar- 
senic, bismuth,  mercury,  and  tha  mineral  acids. 
The  principal  vegetable  tonics  are.— cinchona, 
dnchonine,  quinine,  the  vegetable  bitters,  and  some 
of  the  aromatics.  Of  the  above,  iron,  bark,  atid  its 
^Reparations,  and  the  aromatic  bitters,  are  those 
generally  employed,  and  which  prove  most  genial 
to  the  constitution. 

TONQUIN  REMEDY.    Syn.  PulVis  Teun- 

GHINENaiS.      P.  Al^XIPHARMTCUS   SINENSIS.      Prep. 

Powdered  valerian  20  grs. ;  musk  16  grs. ;  cam- 
phor 6  grs. ;  mix.  Antispasmodic,  alexiterial,  in 
doses  of  6  to  13  grs.  in  hooping-cough ;  to  1  dr. 
in  hydrophobia  aud  exanthemata  ;  to  ^uaa  in  tna- 


TOOTHACHE.  This  frequently  arises  from 
sympathy  with  a  disordered  stomach.  In  such 
cases  administer  a  saline  purgative,  and  an  emetic 
if  required.  When  cold  is  the  cause,  the  bept 
remedy  is  a  hot  embrocation  of  poppy-heads,  fol- 
lowed by  the  use  of  flannel.  When  it  arises  from 
a  hollow  or  decayed  tooth,  the  best  application  is 
a  piece  of  lint  moistened  with  creosote,  or  a  strong 
spirituous  solution  of  creosote,  and  closely  rammed 
faito  the  cavity  of  the  tooth.  Laudanum  and  tinc- 
ture of  pellitory  of  Spain  arc  also  used  in  the  same 
way.  To  present  the  recurrence  of  the  latter* 
kind  of  toothache,  the  cavity  should  be  filled  with 
an  amalgam  of  gold,  or  with  mineral  maimora- 
tom. 

TRACING  PAPER.  In  order  to  prepare  a 
beautiful,  trani;parent,  colorless  paper,  it  is  best  to 
employ  the  varnish  formed  with  Damara  resin  in 
the  following  way  : — The  sheetn  intended  for  this 
purpose  are  laid  flat  on  each  other,  and  the  var- 
nish spread  over  the  uppermost  sheet  by  means  of 
a  brush,  until  the  paper  appears  perfectly  colorless, 
without,  however,  the  liquid  therein  being  visible. 
The  first  6Iieet  is  then  removed,  hung  up  for  dry- 
ing, and  the  secpnd  treated  in  the  same  way. 
After  being  dried,  this  paper  is  capable  of  being 
written  on,  either  with  chalk  and  pencil,  or  steel 
pens.  It  preserves  its  colorless  transparency  with- 
out becoming  yellow,  as  is  frequently  the  case 
with  that  prepared  in  any  other  way  ;  it  is  fit  the 
same  time  cheap,  and  the  operation  gives  very 
little  trouble.  (Verb.  d.  Gew.  V.  ru:  K51n.)  See 
Paper. 

TRAGACANTHIN.  Syn.  Adraoantin.  The 
■olable  gum  of  tragacanth.  It  slightly  differs  from 
arabiiie. 

TREACLE,  GERMAN.  Syn.  Extract  of 
Juniper  Berries.  Prep. — 1.  (Best.)  An  evapo- 
rated cold  infusion  of  juniper  beiries. — 2.  (Com- 
Aon.)    An  evaporated  decoction  of  juniper  ber- 


ries.    Both  are  sweet-tasted,  aromatic,  and  din* 
retic 

TREACLE,  VENICE.  Syn.  Theriaca. 
Theriaca  Audromachi  (P.  L.  1746)  consists  of  61 
ingredients,  and  contains  1  grain  of  opium  in  75. 
The  theriaca  of  P.  Cod.  consists  of  72  ingredients, 
and  contains  gr.  j  of  opium  in  72..  For  these  the 
following  may  be  substituted :  Theriaca  edinensis, 
(P.  E.  1744.)  Serpentary  root  JvJ  ;  valerian  and 
contrayerva  roots,  of  each  ^iv  ;  aromatic  powdef 
^W)  ;  guaiacum,  resin,  castor,  and  nutmeg,  of  each 
f  ij  ;  saffron  and  opium,  (dissolved  iti  a  little  wine,) 
each  Jj ;  clarified  honey  JIxxv  ;  reduce  all  the  dry 
ingredients  to  fine  powder,  then  mix.  100  grs. 
contain  1  gr.  of  opium. 

TUNGSTEN.  (From  tvng  sten,  Swed.,  heavy 
stone,  from  the  density  of  its  ores.)     Syn.  Wool- 

FEAM.      WOOLFRAMIDM.        SCHEELIUM.        TUNGSTE- 

NOM.  A  heavy,  gray,  brittle  metal,  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Delhuyart.  Itssp.  gr.  is  17*35.  It  occurs 
in  the  mineral  woolfram,  united  with  oxygen, 
(tungstie  acid,)  manganese,  and  iron,  from  which 
it  may  be  obtained  by  the  action  of  charcoal  or 
hydrogen  gas,  assisted  by  heat.  It  is,  however, 
more  conveniently  obtained  by  treating  tungstic 
acid  as  above.  Tungstic  acid  is  a  yellow  powders- 
obtained  by  digesting  native  tungstate  of  lime, 
finely  powdered,  in  nitric  acid.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  soluble  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  pure 
potassa,  forming  tungstate  6f  potassa. 

TURMERIC.  The  root  of  the  curcuma  longa 
and  rotunda,  a  plant  which  grows  iu  the  East  In- 
dies. Its  coloring  principle  is  called  curcumine. 
Turmeric  is  employed  to  give  a  fugitive  golden 
yellow  with  weld,  and  an  orange  tinge  to  scariet 
It  dyes  wool*  and  silk,  mordanted  with  common 
salt  or  sal  ammoniac,  a  fugitive  yellow. 

TURPENTINE,  CHIO,  (FACTITIOUS.) 
Syn.  Tbeebinthina  Chia  FACTrriA.  Prep.  Black 
rosin  7  lbs. ;  melt,  remove  the  heat,  aud  stir  in 
balsam  of  Canada  7  lbs.  Some  add  a  few  drops 
of  the  oils  of  fennel  and  juniper.  This  article  is 
■Dw  very  generally  sold  in  trade  for  genuine  Chia 
turpentine. 

TURPENTINE,  VENICE.  Syn.  Terebik. 
THiNA  Veneta.  Genuine  Venice  turpentine  is  the 
product  of  the  Larix  Europaea,  but  this  is  now 
scarcely  ever  met  with  in  trade.  That  of  the 
shops  is  wholly  a  factitious  article,  made  as  fol- 
lows : — Black  rosin  48  lbs. ;  melt,  rt^move  the  heat, 
and  add  oil  of  tutpentine  2  gallons. 

TUTTY.  Syn.  Tutia.  Tuthia.  Impure  Ox- 
I0E  OF  Zinc.  The  sublimate  that  collects  in  the 
chimneys  of  the  furnaces  in  which  ores  of  zinc  are 
smelted.  Drying;  astringent  Used  in  eye-wa- 
ters and  ointments. 

TYPE  METAL.  Prep.  Lead  3  parts  ;  anti- 
mony 1  part ;  melted  together.  Small  types  are 
usually  made  of  a  harder  composition  than  large 
ones.  A  good  stereotype  metal  is  said  to  be  made 
of  lead  9  parts ;  antimony  2  do. ;  bismuth  1  -dow 
This  alloy  expands  as  it  cools,  and  consequently 
brings  out  a  fine  impression. 

ULM  IN.  Syn.  Uufic  Acjb.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  a  peculiar  substance  examined  by 
Klaproth  in  1802,  and  which  was  a  spontaneous 
exudation  from  tlie  trunk  of  a  species  of  elm,  (Ul- 
mus  nigra.)     It  has  since  oeen  observed  on  man| 
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oilier  trees.  When  dry,  it  is  bard,  blackish,  resin- 
cos,  readily  solable  in  the  mouth,  but  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  may  be  formed  artificially 
liy  heating  caustic  potassa  with  wood,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  on  vegetable  matter^  and  by 
combining  gallic  acid  with  amnoonia  and  exposing 
the  compound  to  oxygen. 

ULTRAMARINE.   Stfn.  Ultramarine  Blub. 

C<BEOLBOM      UlTRAMONTANUM,      (Lat)        OUTRE- 

MER,  (jFV.)  Ultramarinb,  (6«r.)  This  beautiful 
pigment  is  obtained  from  the  blue  mineral  lazulite 
or  lapis  lazuli ;  the  finest  specimena  of  which  are 
brought  from  China,  Persia,  and  Great  Bu- 
charia.  Prep,  Lapis  lazuli  (reduced  to  fragments 
about  the  size  of  a  pea,  and  the  colorless  pieces  re- 
jected) lb.  j,  is  heated  to  redness,  quenched  in  wa- 
ter, and  ground  to  an  impalpable  powder ;  to  this 
is  added,  yellow  rosin  6  oz. ;  turpentine,  beeswax, 
linseed  oil,  of  each  2  oz. ;  previously  melted  to- 
gether, and  the  whole  made  into  a  mass ;  this  is 
kneaded  in  successive  portions  of  warm  water, 
which  it  colon  bln6,  and  from  whence  it  is  deposit- 
ed by  standing,  collected,  well  washed  with  clean 
water,  dried,  and  sorted  according  to  its  qualities. 
Some  persons  pilfer  leaving  the  pieces  of  wax  for 
14  or  15  days  in  the  water  before  kneading  them ; 
the  first  water,  which  is  usually  dirty,  is  thrown 
awRy  ;  the  second  pvea  a  blue  of  the  first  quality ; 
and  the  third  yields  one  of  less  value.  The  process 
is  founc^ed  on  the  property  which  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  azure -stone  has.of  .adhering  less  firmly  to  the 
resinous  cement  than  the  foreign  matter  with  which 
it  is  associated.  When  azure-stone  has  its  color 
altered  by  a  moderate  heat,  it  is  reckoned  ,bad. 
The  price  of  ultracnarine  of  the  richest  shade  of 
blue  is  4  to  5  guineas  per  oz.  Genuine  ultrama- 
rine, as  well  as  lazulite,  when  heated  to  a  (uU  red, 
does  not  change  color.  Ultramarine  is  the  most 
splendid  and  permanent  blue  pigment  the  painter 
possesses,  and  works  well  in  oil. 

ULTRAMARINE  ASHES.  Syn,  Saundbr's 
Blub.  Obtained  from  the  resinous  mass  of  the  last 
process  after  it  has  yielded  all  its  ultramarine,  bf 
melting  it  with  fresh  oil,  and  kneading  it  iu  water 
containing  a  little  potaah  or  soda ;  or  by  burning 
away  the  wax  and  oil  of  the  mass,  and  well  grind- 
ing and  washing  the  residue  with  water.  Inferior 
to  ultramarine. 

ULTRAMARINE,  FACTITIOUS.  Accord- 
hig  to  Gmelin,  of  TQbingen,  sulphuret  of  sodium 
is  the  coloring  principle  of  lapis  lazuli,  to  which  the 
color  of  ultramarine  is  owing ;  but,  according  to 
Eisner  and  Timmon,  a  minute  quantity  of  sul- 
phuret of  iron  is  an  essential  ingredient  The 
above,  and  several  other  chemists,  have  succeeded 
hi  preparing  artificial  ultramarine,  by  heating  sul- 
phuret of  sodium  with  a  mixture  of  siliQie  acid  and 
alumina.  In  these  cases  it  is  said  that  a  minute 
quantity  of  iron  is  derived  fi^>m  the  alum,  (Tim- 
mon ;)  but  it  appears  doubtful  whether  the  color 
can  depend  on  the  presence  of  so  smRll  a  portion 
of  that  metal.  The  finer  specimens  of  artificial 
ultramarine  are  quite  equal  in  durability  and  beauty 
of  color  to  that  prepared  from  lazulite,  while  it  is 
much  less  expensive.  In  Paris  it  fetches  60  francs, 
or  about  2  guineas  a  pound. 

Prep.  L  (TimmonO  Crystallized  carbonate  of 
soda  1075  grs. ;  a|^ly  a  gentle  heat,  and  when 
fosed  in  its  water   of    cryBtallisatum,  shake  in 


finely-pulverized  orpiment  5  giBL,  and  wiiea  piitfj 
decomposed,  add  aa  much  gelatinous  hydntsrf 
alumina  as  contains  7  grs.  of  anfaydroos  ainant; 
finely-sifted  clay  100  grs.,  and  flowers  of  solphv 
221  grs.,  are  then  to  be  added,  and  the  wUs 
placed  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  at  fixst  gntb 
heated  to  drive  off  the  water.;  and  as  sooo  as  Ab 
is  effected,  raised  to  redness.  The  heat  rami  bi 
so  regi^ated  that  .the  mass  only  "  siBteis"  ts- 
gether  without  fusing.  The  naaaa  must  be  Ihei 
cooled,  finely  pulverized,  suspended  in  river  mtar, 
and  brought  .'upon  a  filter.  The  prodaet  hasanv 
a  beautiful  delicate  green  or  bluish  odor.  It  mal 
next  be  heated  in  a  covered  dish,  and  stined  almt 
from  time  to  time,  till  the  teonperatme  reaeba 
that  of  dull  redness,  at  which  it  must  be  kept  Ar  I 
or  2  hours.  If  the  heat  of  the  first  firlHnsti« 
has  been  properiymegulated,  the  iivh<rie  of  the  mam 
taken  from  the  crucible  will  have  a  onifonn  eskr; 
iHit  if  too  little  heat  has  been  used,  and  the  iiun» 
dients  have  not  been  properly  mixed;  there  wiU  bi 
coloriess  parts,  which  should  be  rejected ;  if  tH 
much  heat  has  been  used,  or  the  mass  allowed  ts 
fuaei  bitjwn  parts  will  af^sear,  especially  if  lb 
crucible  is  of  -a  bad  kind,  or  easily  destnyed 
(Compt  Rend.,  Mai  1842,  p.  761.) 

II. .  (Gmelin.)  Sulphur  2  parts ;  dry  carhimh 
of  soda  1  part ;  mix  well,  gradually  heat  thm  im 
covered  crucible  to  redness  till  the  mixtore  fese^ 
then  sprinkle  in  by  degrees  another  mixtore  of  a- 
licate  of  soda  and  aluminate  of  soda,  (cantaiuH 
72  part^  of  silica,  and  70  parts  of  alomina,)  tad 
continue  the  heat  for  1  hour  longer.  The  pRNhMt 
contains  a  little  free  sulphur,  which  may  bese^ 
nUed  by  water. 

IIL  (M.  Robiquet)  By  heating  to  redaesi  a 
mixture  of  pure  kaolin,  sulphur,  and  carboBst?  j( 
soda. 

'  IV,  Artificial  ultramarine  is  occaaonally  ftmcd 
in  prepalring  Antim,  diapkor.  ablutum,  aad  fie* 
quently  also  in  the  preparation  of  milk  of  solplMft 
Wheii  chlorated  water  is  added  to  a  solmi<m«i 
sulphuret  of  potassium  made  with  conomon  petaiii 
and  sulphur  of  c6mmerce,  green  or  blue  flakes  in 
thrown  down.  The  earthen  vessels  in  whieh  tlie 
melting  process  has  been  effected,  no  doubt  dM 
the  alumina,  silica,  and  iron.  (Jahr.  fOrftikt 
Pharm.,  iv.  p.  83.) 

URAMILE.  A  product  of  the  decompoalMii 
of  thionuric  acid,  discovered  by  Wohler  and  lie^ 
big..  It  is  objtained  by  treating  a  Hot  aatorated  m^ 
lution  of  thionurate  of  ammonia,  with  hydnehkrie 
acid  in  excess,  and  boiling  till  a  slight  tnrbidity  ir 
observed,  when  the  whole  is  converted  into  a  semi- 
fluid mass.  Crystalline  or  pulverulent.  Soluble  m 
boiling  water  and  alkalia 

URAMILIC  ACID.  A  product  of  the  deoooh 
position  of  uramile^  discovered  by  Wohler  and  li^ 
big.  A  saturated  solution  of  thionnrate  of  anmo* 
nia  in  co^d  water,  is  mixed  with  a  small  quaoti^r  ^ 
sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture  evaponted  ii  • 
water-bath,  when  crystals  of  uramilic  acid  are 
slowly  deposited.  Soluble  in  water ;  with  the  al- 
kalis  it  forms  ciystallizable  salts,  called  teromiislet. 

URANIUM.  Syn.  Urakfte.  A  metal  diecor* 
ered  by  Klaproth  in  1789,  and  named  after  the 
planet  Uranus,  which  was  discovered  about  tiie 
same  time.  It  occurs  in  the  peckblendt  of  SazcHfi 
and  the  uranite  of  CordwalL    Uramom  maybi 
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Btiftetod  from  the  fonner  mineral  by  heating  it  to 
mdaesB,  cooling,  powdering,  digesting  it  in  nitric 
icid  diluted  wi2i  3  or  4  parts  of  water,  in  qoantity 
nsufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  passing  sulphnret- 
m1  hydrogen  through  the  solution,  boiling  to  expel 
^te  sulphurous  gas,  concentrating  by  evaporation, 
ind  setting  the  romatning  fluid  ande  to  crystallixer 
vhen  beautiful  lemon-colored  crystals  otpemitrate 
if  uranium  are  slowly  deposited.  These  crystals, 
oposed  to  a  strong  heat,  yield  protoxide  of  urd- 
uum,  (green  ozidor)  which,  by  exposure  to  hydro-, 
jnen  gas  and  heat,  are  reduced,  and  metallic  ura- 
liam  remains.  (Arfwedson.)  It  is  a  brittle,  -grey, 
v  reddish-brown  metal ;  sp.  gr.  about  9*0^ — Ptrox- 
'\de  of  uranium  (yellow  oxide,  uranic  acid)  is  pre- 
apitated  as  a  yellow  hydrate,  when  a  pore  alkali 
8  added  to  a  solution  of  the  pemitrate,  and  as  a 
uubonate  when  alkaline  carbonates  are  used.  It 
■  soluble  in  alkalis  in  excess,  acting  the-  part  of  a 
'seble  acid.  The  salts  of  protoxide  of  uranium  are 
characterized  by  their  green  color;  those  of  the 
nroxide  by  a  yellow  color.  With  prussiate  of  pot- 
ish  they  yield  a  reddith-hrown  precipitate,  resem- 
>liiig  prcssTate  of  copper,  and  with  infusion  of  galls 
I  hroum  one.  Sulphureted  hydrogen  turns  the 
olations  of  the  persalts  green. 

UREA.  Syn.  Cyanatb  of  Ammonia,  (Anom- 
kiiOUB.)  A  crystalline,  colorless,  transparent  sub- 
tanoe,  discovered  by  Foureroy  and  Vauquelin  in 
irine,  and  by  W6hler  as  the  fint  organic  com- 
lonnd  artificially  produced. 

Pref.  L  (Th^ard)  Fresh'  urine,  gently  evap- 
mted  to  the  consistence  of  a  sirup,  is  to  be  treated 
irith  its  own  volume  of  nitric  acid  at  i24  deg. ;  the 
nizture  is  to  be  shaken  and  immersed  in  an  ioe- 
Mtth  to  solidify  the  crystals  of  snpemitrate  of  i^ea  \ 
hese  are  washed  with  water  at  .0,  drained,  and 
mssed  between  sheets  pf  blotting  paper.  When 
hsy  are  thus  separated  from  foreign  matters,  they 
ire  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  to  which  subcarbon- 
ite  of  potash  is  added,  whereby  the  nitric  acid  is 
aken  up,  and  the  urea  set  at  liberty.  This  neW 
iquoris  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat,  nearly  to  diy- 
lees;  the  residue  is  treated  with  pure  alcohol, 
vhkh  only  dissolves  the  urea,  the  solution  is  con- 
wutrated,  and  the  urea  crystallizes. 

II.  (Liebiff.)  See  Cvanate.ov  Ammomu,  p.  57. 

*«*  Urea  has  the  sp.  gr.  1*33,  is  fieely  soluble  in 
rater  and  alcohol,  fuses  at  250^,  and  is  de6om- 
KMed  at  higher  temperatures.  It  is  said  to  be  di- 
Betic,  and  has  been  given  in  the  dose  of  a  gros, 
linolved  in  sugared  water. 

URIC  ACID.  8yn,  Litric  Acid^  An  add 
faoovered  by  Scheele,  and  peculiar  to  the  urine 
if  oertam  animab,  and  the  excrement  of  serpents 
nd  several  birds  of  prey.  The  faces  of  the  ^boa 
lODBtrietor  consist  of  little  else  than  urais  of  am* 
ieaio.  Uric  acid  forms  one  of  the  commonest 
vieties  of  urinary  calculi,  and  of  the  red  gravel 
r  ssad,  which  is  voided  in  certain  morbid  states  of 
be  urine,  ^icano,  which  is  largely  imported  for 
Mnnre,  is  also  composed  in  greater  part  of  urate 
f  ammonia ;  hence  its  immense  powais  as  a  fer« 
iier  of  the  soiL 

Prep.  Diswlve  urinary  calculi,  or  the  dialk- 
ke  excrement  of  serpents,  reduoed  to  fine  pow- 
llr,  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potossa,  by  boiling,  add 
touiMic  acid  in  excess,  again  boil  for  15  minntfis, 
Bdwell  mix  the  preeipitsie  witfatriler 


Prop.,  Teete,  4rc-  Brilliant  small  scales,  white  and 
silky,  tasteless,  modorotts,  slightly  soluble  in  boiling 
water,  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  water,  it  forms  salts  with  the  bases 
called  urates.  The  characteristic  of  uric  acid  is» 
that,  when  moistened  with  nitric  acid  and  heated, 
it  dissolves,  and  by  evaporation  yields  a  red  com- 
pound, which,  upon  the  addition  of  a  drop  or  two 
of  solution  of  caustic  ammonia,  becomes  of  a  fine 
crimson,  (purpurate  of  ammonia.) 

URIC  OXIDE.  Syn.  Xanvhio  Oxide.  A 
rare  constituent  of  urinary  fealculi,  discovered  by 
Marcet 

USQUEBAUGH.  Syn.  Escubac  A  strong 
compound  liqubr,  much  drunk  in  Ireland,  and 
made  in  the  greatest  perfection  at  Drocrheda. 

Prep.  1.  fellow.)  a.  Brandy  or  proof  spirit  3 
gallons ;-  hay  saffiron  and  juniper  berries,  of  each  1 
oz..;  dates,  without  thev  kernels,  and  raisins,  ixi 
each,  bruised,  i  lb. ;  mace,  cloves,  coriander,  and 
aniseed,  of  each  |  oz. ;  cmnamon  i  oz. ;  digest  till 
sufficiently  flavored  and  colored ;  filter,  and  add 
capillaire,  or  simple  sirup,  1  gallon. — b.  Proof  spoilt 
1  gallon;  stoned  raisins  lib.;  cinnamon,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  Of  each  )  oz. ;  aniseed  1  oz. ;  hay 
saffron  i  oz. ;  brown  sugar  2  Iba, ;  rind  of  1  or- 
ange ;  digest  14  days,  then  filter  or  clarify^'C  Pi- 
mento ai^  caraways,  of  each  3  oz. ;  mace,  cloves, 
and  nutmegs,  o£  each  2  oz. ;  aniseed,  coriander, 
and  angelica  root,  of  each  8  oz. ;  hay  saffiron  3  oz. ; 
raisins,  stoned  and  bruised,  14  lbs. ;  proof  spirit  9 
gallons;  digest  14  days,  with  frequent  agitation, 
then  press,  filter,  or  clarify,  and  sudd  simple  sirup 
q.  8.  Should  it  turn  milky,  add  a  little  strong 
spirit,  or  clarify  it  with  alum,  or  filter  through 
magnesia. 

IL  {Oreen.)  As  the  above,  but  nsnig  sap  green 
to  color,  instead  of  saflron. 


VACCINE  MATTER.  CoUected  either  upon 
lancets,  or  by  openmg  the  pustule,  and  applying  a 
small  glsss  ball  and  tube  (like  those  called  by  the 
beys  in  liondon  candle  pops,  or  fire  pops)  to  the 
opening,  expelling  part  oi  the  air  in  the  ball  by 
bringing,  a  lighted  taper  near  it,  then  withdrawing 
the  tape^  ih»  matter  is  drawn  into  the  ball,  in 
which  it  may  be  sealed  up  hermetically  or  cement- 
ed, aiid  thus  kept  for  a  length  of  time.  It  is  also 
commonly  preserved  between  two  small  pieces  of 
glass.  Used  lately  for  an  absolute  preventive  of 
the  smallpox,  but  now  with  a  view  of  diminishing 
the  sqaceptibility  of  acquiring  that  disease,  and  to 
render  it  milder  if  acquired.  The  matter  may  be 
liquefied  with  a  little  clean  water. '  Smauuox  mat* 
tar  is  collected  in  the  same  way.  Used  oocasion- 
ally  to  communicate  the  disease,  under  favorable 
cirenmstances,  instead  of  hazarding  it  being  ao« 
quired,  under  unfavorable  ones.  -  Both  of  these 
mattem  are  applied  in  the  way  described  under 
Inooolatioh. 

VALERIANIC  ACID.  A  volatile,  fatty  aoid, 
obtamed  by  distilling  valerian  root  along  with  wa« 
ter,  and  acting  on  the  product  with  caustic  potsssa* 
when  valerianate  of  pptassa  is  formed,  and  a  vola^ 
tile  oil  is  separated ;  by  evaporating  to  dryness,  tba 
latter  is  dasn^ted,  and  the  dry  mixture,  treated 
with  dilute  sulphurio  acid  and  distilled,  yields  an 
aqueous  solution  of  valeiianio  acid.  By  oaiefnl 
ndistillation  it  may  be  deprived  of  water.    Vale- 
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rranic  acid  may-  ^bo  be  produced  artificially,  by 
heating  fused  potana  along  with  the  oil  of  potato, 
or  com  spirit,  {hydrated  ifxide  of  amtdey)  when 
valerianate  of  potassa  is  obtained,  the  acid  of 
which  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  that  obtained 
from  the  root  of  Valeriana  Officinalis,  (Liebig.) 
*«*  Colorless,  limpid,  oleaginous  ;  boils  at  270^  ; 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  in  30  parts  of 
water ;  smells  strongly  of  valerian  ;  with  the  bases 
it  forms  salts  called  VaUrianatea,  most  of  which 
are  soluble.        % 

VANADIUM.  (From  Vanadis,  a  Scandina- 
vian  idoL)  A  rare  metal  discovered  by  Seistom, 
m  1830,  in  son^  Swedish  iron,  eJKracted  from  an 
iron  mine  near  Jonkoping.  It  has  since  been  found 
in  a  lead  ore  from  Scotlcuid.  It  is  white,  brittle, 
very  difficult  of  reduction,  and  soluble  in  nitric  and 
nhiomuriatic  acids,  with  which  it  yields  dark  blue 
colored  solutions.  Vanadiufn'iB  obtained  froip  the 
native  vanadate  of  lead,  by  dissolving  the  ore  in 
nitric  acid,  passing  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
the  s6lntiou,  to  throw  down  lead  and  arsenic,  and 
evaporating  the  resulting  blue  liquid  to  dryness ; 
the  residuum  is  then  dissolved  in  a  solution  of  am^ 
monia,  and  a  piece  of  sal  ammoniac,  considerably 
larger  than  can  be  dissolved,  introduced ;  as  the 
latter  dissolves,  a  pulverulent  precipitate  of  vana- 
date of  ammonia  is  formed,  which  must  be  washed, 
first  in  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  then  in  al- 
cohol of  0-860.  By  exposing  this  salt,  in  an  open 
platinum  crucible,  to  a  heat  a  little  below  redness, 
and  keeping  it  constantly  stirred,  until  it  acquires 
a  dark  red  color,  pure  vanadic  acid  is  obtained. 
(Johnston.)  From  this  acid  metallic  vanadium 
may  be  procured,  by  placing  fused  fragments  of  it, 
aud  potassium,  of  equal  size,  in  alternate  layers, 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  the  potassium  being  in  the 
largest  proportion,  and  after  well  luting  ,on  the 
cover,  healing  it  carefully  over  a  spirit-lamp  ;  the 
eooled  mass  must  then  be  washed  with  water. 
(Berzelius.) — Protoxide  of  vanadium  is  obtained 
by  acting  on  vanadic  acid  by  heat  and  charcoal,  or 
hydrogen  gas.  Blacks — 'Binoxide  of  vanadium^ 
by  heating  to  dull  redness  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of 
tlie  protoxide  and  .12  of  vanadic  acid«  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  out  of  contact  with 
air  and  combustible  matter.  It  is  also  formed  by 
heating  vanadate  of  amnionia  in  close  Vesoels.  A 
black  powder.  It  is  precipitated  as  a  grayish-white 
hydrate  from  its  solutions,  by  carbonate  of  soda  in 
slight  excess.-- Fan<i<f»«  -acid  (peroxide)  is*  orange- 
eolored,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and  forms,  with 
the  alkaline  bases,  soluble  salts,  called  Vanadates, 
and  with  the  other  bases,  sparingly  soluble  salts. 
All  of  these  have  an  orange  or  yellow  color.  Va- 
nadium is  distinguished  firom  cfarominra  by  deox- 
idixing  substances  giving  a  blue  color  to  solutions 
of  the  former,  but  a  green  one  to  solutions  of  the 
latter. — "  Vanadate  of  ammonta,  mixed  with  eola- 
tion of  galls,  forms  a  black  fluid,  which  is  the  best 
writing  mk  hitherto  known.  The  quantity  of  the 
salt  required  for  this  purpose  is  very  small ;  the 
writing  is  perfectly  black,  and  not  (A>Iiteratea  by 
alkalis,  acids,  chlorine,  or  other  reagents,  that  at 
the  same  time  will  not  destroy  the  paper."  (Ure.) 

VAN  SWIETEN'S  DROPS.  A  solution  of 
eorrosnw  sublimate.  (See  Solotion  ov  Bicblo- 
KiDK  or  MERcuar,  P.  L.) 

VARNISH.      Syn,  Viimf,    (Fr.)     Fnaam 


(Ger.)  A  solution  of  resinous  matter,  whidi,iriM 
spread  thin  upon  the  surface  of  a  solid  body,  W 
comes  dry,  and  forms  a  glossy,  transparent  ocatiji^ 
impervious  to  air  and  mdistore.  Varnishes  naj 
be  conveniently  divided  into  two  kinds,  vzx.,  tpH 
and  oil  varniikes.  Concentrated  alcohol  is  mi 
as  the  solvent  in  the  former,  and  fixed  or  roUafe 
oils,  or  mixtures  of  the  two,  for  the  latter.  Ti» 
sp.  gr.  of  alcohol  for  the  purpose  of  making  tir* 
nishes  shotild  not  be  greater  than  0-620.  Canipin 
is  often  dissolved  in  it  to  increase  its  solvent  povca 
The  oil  of  turpentine,,  which  is  the  eeseatisl  d 
chiefly  employed,  should  be  pure  and  oo]«ka 
Pale  drying  linseed  oil  is  the  fixed  oil  genenly 
used  for  varnishes,  but  poppy  and  nut  oil  are  ds 
occasionally  employed.  .  Among  the  sobsUaea 
which  are  dissolve^  in  the  above-  menstrua  aic^ 
turpentine,  copal,  maetick,  lac,  eUmif  saadoradi, 
anime,  and  amber,  to  impart  body  and  listie; 
benzoin  to  impart  scent ;  gamboge,  turmeric,  i^- 
fron,  annotto,  and  ISocotrine  aloes,  to  give  a  yel- 
low color;  dragoh*s  blood  to  give  a.  red  tii^; 
asphdltum  to  give  a  black  color  and  body ;  csmU- 
chove  to  impart  body,  toughness,  and  elasticitT. 

In  the  preparation  of  Spirit  VARNisHESt  can 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  evaporatioB  of  ti» 
alcohol  as  much  as  poffiible,  and  also  to  iHreE«iT< 
the  portion  that  evaporates.  On  the  lai^  m:ak,  t 
common  still,  mounted  with  its  head  and  connwted 
with  a  proper  refrigerator,  should  be  employed.  Tht 
capital  should  be  furnished  with  a  stuffing-bex,  ie 
permit  of  the  passage  of  a  vertical  rod,  coooeeted 
with  a  stirrer  at  one  end,  and  a  working  handle  it 
the  other.  The  giim  and  spirit  being  introdooed, 
and  the  head  of  t^  still  closely  &tted  on  andiuted, 
heat  (preferably  that  of  steam  or  a  water-biih} 
should  be  applied,' and  the  spirit  brought  io  a  bsi, 
when  tlie  heat  should  be  partially  withdrawn,  aad 
agitation  continued  till  the  gum  is  diaaolved.  Tb* 
spirit  which  has  distilled  over  should  be  then  add* 
ed  to  the  varnish,  and,  after  thorough  admixtiss^ 
the  whole  shouM  be  run  oflT  tlirougfa  a  «Ik  gane 
sieve  into  stone  jars,  which  should  be  immcdUtely 
corked  down,  and  set  aside  to  clarify.  Ob  cfas 
small  scale,  spjrit  varnishes  are  best  made  by  msr 
ceration  in  close  bottles.  In  order  to  prevent  tbt 
a^lutination  of  the  ro»n,  it  is  often  advantage- 
ously mixed  with  clear  nlicious  sand,  or  pounded 
gl^,  by  which  the  surface  Is  much  increased,  sbl 
Uie  solvent  power  of  the  roeostruam  promoted. 

In  .the  manufacture  of  oil  vaknishss,  oae  «( 
the  most  important  points  is  the  use  of  good  dryipi 
oil.  Linseed  oil  for  this  purpose  should  be  pale, 
limpid,  brilliant,  scarcely  odorous,  and  mellow  aai 
sweet  to  the  taste^ — 100  gallons  of  such  oil  are  psi 
into  an  iron  or  copper  ^iler,  capable  of  hoMBg 
150  gallons,  and  gradually  heated  to  a  gentle  aa- 
mer  for  2  rouis,  to  expel  motstnte  ;_  the  acnm  ii 
then  careful  y  removed,  and  14  lbs.  of  scale  lithaigib 
13  lbs.  of  red  lead,  and  8  lbs.  of  powdered  onilNK« 
(all  carefttUy  dried  and  free  fnm  moisturea)  v 
gradually  afmnkled  in ;  the  whole  is  then  kept  ««i 
stirred,  to  prevent  the-cbitrs  sinking  to  the  botle^ 
and  the  boiling  is  continued,  at  a  gentle  heat,  i^ 
3  hours  longer ;  the  fire  is  next  withdrawn,  as^ 
in  24  to  96  hours,  tlie  scum  is  carefully  lemrvs^ 
and  the  clear  supernatant  oil  decanted  Iran  Ai 
bottom.  This  forms  the  beet  boiled  or  drymg  sA 
Another  method  is  to  heat  a  hogahead  of  th^^ 
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rredaally  for  2  hours,  then  to  gently  simmer  it  for 
ibout  3  hours  longer,  and,  after  removing  the  scum, 
A  add  gradually  1  lb.  of  the  best  calcined  mag- 
lesia,  observing  to  mix  it  up  well  with  the  oil,  and 
ifterwards  to  continae  the  boiling  pretty  briskly 
or  1  hour,  employing  constant  agitation.  The  fire 
s  then  allowed  to  die  away,  and,  after  24  hours, 
he  oil  is  decanted  as  before.  The  product  is  called 
'  clarified  oil,**  and  requires  to  be  use^  with  driers. 
ft  should  be  allowed  to  lie  in  the  cistem  for  2  or  3 
nonths  to  clarify.  In  the  jveparatibn  of  oil  var- 
lishes,  the  ".gum"  is  melted  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
vithout  discoloring  or  burning  it ;  and  when  com- 
iletely  fused,  4he  oil,  also  heated  to  nearly  the 
wiling  point,  is  poured  in,  after  which  the  mpif' 
ure  is  boiled  till  it  appears  perfectly  homogeneous 
md  clear  like  oil,  when  the  heat  is  raised,  and  the 
biers  (if  any  are  to  be  need)  gradually  ajid  cau- 
iously  scattered  in,  and  the  boiling  ccmtinued, 
?ith  coustant  stirring,  for  3  or  4  hours,  or  till  a  Tit- 
le when  cooled  on  a  palette  knife,  feels  strong  and 
tringy  between  the  fingers.  The  whole  is  next 
allowed  to  cool  considerably  ;  but  while  still  quite 
luid,  the  turpentine,  previously  made  moderately 
tat,  is  cautiously  added,  and  the  whole  thoroughly 
Bcorporated.  The  varnish  is  then  run  through  a 
liter  or  sieve  into  stone  jars,  cans,  or  other  vessels, 
usd  set  aside  to  clariiy  by  subsidence.  When  no 
b'iers  are  used,  the  mixthre  of  oil  and  gum  is  boil-' 
id  till  it  runs,  perfectly  clear,  when  it  is  removed 
rom  the  fire,  and,  after  it  has  cooled  a  little,  the 
urpentine  is  added  as  above.  It  is  generally  con- 
ieived  that  the  more  perfectly  the  "  gum"  is  fused, 
>r  "  run,**  as  it  is  called,  the  greater  «nd  stronger 
irill  be  the  pfodact ;  and  the  longer  the  boiling  of 
he  **gum"  and  oil  is  continued,  within  modera- 
ion,  the  freer  the  varnish  will  work  and  cover 
rhen  made.  An  excees  of  heat  renders  the  vanlish 
'  stringy,"  and  injures  its  flowing  qualities.  For 
nUe  vamiikes  as  tittle  heat  as  possible  shouM  be 
■nployed  throughout  the  whole  process.  Body 
wrnishea  should  contain  1^  lbs. ;  carriage,  wain- 
Kot,  and  mahogany  vaniieh  1  lb. ;  and  gold  size, 
md  black  japan,  fully  ^  lb.  of  ".gum"  per  gallon, 
lesidefl  the  asphaltum  in  the  latter.  The  use  of 
oo  mueh  drien  injures  the  brilliancy  and  trans- 
Mireacy  of  the  varnish.  Copperas  does  not  cona- 
ine  with  varnish,  but  only  hardens  it ;  sugar  of 
ead  does.  I  am  informed  that  boiling  oil  of  tur- 
pentine combines  rery  readily  with  melted  copal, 
ind  tl|at  it  is  an  improvement  to  nse  it,  either  be- 
bre  or  in  conjanctioii  with  the  oil,  in  the  prepfira- 
ion  of  copid  vdmish  that  is  desired  very  white. 
Ul  varnishes  reqnire  age  before  nse.  Trans,  of 
he  Soe.  of  Aits,  vol.  49;  and  Copal,  Amber, 

yAOUTCHOOC. 

*«*  From  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  mate- 
fals  of  which  varnishes  are  coniposed,  thehr  manu- 
hcture  should  be  only  carried  on  in  a  detached 
Kiilding,  that  is  of  little  value,  and  built' of  unin> 
hunmabie  materials.  When  a  pot  of  varnish, 
pm,  or  turpentine,  catches  fire,  it  is  most  readily 
tztingaished  by  closely  covering  it  with  a  piece  of 
tout  woolleqf' carpeting,  which  daould  be  always 
Eept  ready  for  the  purpose. 

t4.t  To  give  lustre  to  varnish  after  it.  is  laid  on, 
t  is  rubbed  with  pumice-stone  very  finely  powder- 
idl,  and  water ;  which  bemg  dried  with  a  cloth, 
he  wm^L  is  afterwaid  patiently  nibbed  with  an 


oiled  rag  and  tripoli,  till  the  required  polish  is  pro* 
duced.  The  surface  is  last  of  ail  cleaned  with  soft 
linen  cloths,  .cleared  of  all  greasiness  with  powder 
of  starch,  and  rubbed  bright  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand 

Y  j^lT  In  varnishing,  care  must  be  taken  dhat 
the  surface  is  free  from  grease,  or  smoke  ;  as  hn- 
less  tliis  is  the  case,  the  best  .oil  or  turpentine  var- 
nish in  the  world  will  not  dry  and  harden.  Old 
articles  are  usually  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
by  the  painters,  before  being  varnished. 

VARNISH,  AMBER.  Prep,  I.  (Paie,)  Am- 
ber, pale  and  transparent,  6  lbs. ;  fuse,  add  hot 
clarified  linseed  oil  2  gallons ;  boil  till  it  strings 
strongly,  cool  a  little,  and  add  o'll^  of  turpentine  4 
gallons.  Pale  as  copal  varnish ;  soon  becomes 
very  hard,  and  is  the  most  durable  of  oil  varnishes; 
but  requires  time  before  it  is  fit  for  polishing. 
Wheil  wanted  to  dry  and  harden  quicker,  "  dry- 
ing" oil  may  be  substituted  for  linseed,  or  "  driers" 
may  be  added  during  the  boiling. 

II.  Amber  1  lb. ;  melt,  add  Scio  turpentine  ^ 
lb. ;  transparent  white  resin  2  oz. ;  hot  linseed  oU 
1  pint ;  and  afterwards  oil  of  turpentine  q.  s. ;  as 
above.    Very  tough. 

III.  (Hard.)  Melted  amber  4  oz. ;  hot  boiled  oil 
1  quart ;  as  before. 

IV.  (Pale.)  Ver}'  pale  and  transparent  amber  4 
oz. ;"  clarified  linseed  oil  and  oil  of  turpentine,  of 
each  1  pUit ;  as  before. 

*«*  Amber  varnish  is  suited  for  all  purposes, 
where  a  very  hard  and  durable  oil  varnish  is  re- 
quired. The  paler  kind  is  superior  to  copal  var- 
nish, and  is  often  mixed  with  the  latter  to  increase 
its  hardness  and  durability.     (See  Amber.) 

VARNISH,  BLACK.  Prep.  1.  (Black  am^ 
her  varnish.)  Amber  1  lb. ;  fuse,  add  hot  drying 
oil  ^  pint ;  powdered  black  rosin,  and  asphaltum, 
(Naples,)  of  each  3  oz. ;  when  properly  incorpo- 
rated and  considerably  cooled,  add  oil  of  turpentine 
I  pint.  This  is  the  beautiful  black  varnish  of  the 
coachmakeis.     It  is  also -fit  for  metals. 

II.  (Ironwork  black.)  Asphaltum  48  lbs. ;  fuse, 
add  boiled  oil  10  gallons  ;  red  lead  and  litharge,  of 
each  7  ibs. ;  dried  and  powdered  white  copperas  3 
lbs. ;  boil  for  2  hours,  then  add  dark  gum  amber 
(fused)  8  lbs. ;  hot  linseed  oil  2  gallons  ;  boil  for  2 
faouiB  longer,  or  till  a  little  of  the  mass,  when  coel» 
ed,  may  be  rolled  into  pills,  then  withdraw  the 
heat,  and  afterwards  thin  down  with  oil  of  turpen- 
tine 30  gallons.  Used  forthe  ironwork  of  carriages, 
and  other  nice  purposes.. 

III.  (Black  japan.)  Naples  asphaltum  50  lbs. ; 
dark  gum  anime  8  lbs.;  fuse,  add  linseed  oil  12 
gallons ;  hoH,  add  dark  gum  amber  10  lbs. ;  pre- 
viously fused  and  boiled  with  lijiseed  oil  2  gallons  ; 
add  the  drien/  and  proceed  as  last  Used  for  woo4 
or  metals. 

IV.  (Brunst»ick  black.) — a.  Foreign  asphaltum 
45  ibs. ;  drying  oil  6  giills. ;  fithargje  6  lbs. ;  boil  as 
last,  and  thm  with  25  gallons  of  oU  of  turpentine. 
Used  for  ironworik,  Slc. — 6.  Black  pitch  and  gas 
tar  asphaltum,  of  each  25  lbs. ;  boil  gently  for  5 
hours,  then  add  Unseed  oil  8  gallons ;  litharge  and 
red  lead,  of  each  10  lbs. ;  boil  as  before,  and  thin 
with  oil  of  turpentine  20  gallona  Inferior  to  thu 
last,  but  cheaper.     (See  Ambbr  Varmish.) 

VARNISH,  BODY.  Prep.  I.  Fmert  AfrieiMi 
copal  8  lbs. ;  fuse  canfully,  add  clarified  oil  2  gid- 
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Ii08 ;  boil  grently  for  4^  hoOn^  or  till  quite  stringy, 
oool  a  little  and  thin  with  oil  of.  turpentine  3^  gtA- 
Uma.    Driet  tlowly, 

11.  Pale  gum  copal  8  Ibe.;  clarified  oil  2  gal- 
lons ;  dried  sugar  of  lead  ^  lb. ;  boil  as  before,  then 
add  oil  of  turpentine  3^  gallons,  and  mix  it,  while 
still  hot,  with  the  following  yamish : — 8  lbs.  of  pale 
gum  anime ;  linseed  oil  3  gallons ;  drieid  white  cop- 
peras \  lb. ;  boil  as  before,  and  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  3^  gallons ;  the  mixed  Tarnishes  are  to 
be  immediately  strained  into  the  cans  or  cistern. 
Driet  in  about  6  hours  in  winter,  and  4  hours  in 
summer.  Used  for  the  bodies  of  coaches  and  other 
yefaicles. 

VARNISH, 'CABINET-MAKERS'.  Prep.  I. 
Very  pale  shellac  5  lbs. ;  mastich  7  oz. ;  alcohol, 
of  90|,  5  or  6  pints  ;  dissolve  in  the  cold  with  fre- 
quent stirring.  U^ed  for  French  polishing,  &c. 
It  is  always  opaque.  A  similar  varnish,  made 
with  weaker  spirit,  is  used  by  bookbinden  to  var- 
nish mcHPOGCo  leather  book  coven. 

II.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  wood  naphtha  6 
pints  for  the  alcohol. 

III.  {Japanner*9  copal  vamisk.)  Pale  African 
c<^al  7  lbs ;  fuse,  add  clarified  linseed  oil  ^  gallon ; 
boil  for  5  minutes,  remove  it  into  the  open  air,  add 
boiling  oil  of  turpentine  3  gallons,  mix  well,  strain 
it  into  the  cistern,  and  cover  it  up  immediately. 
Used  to  varnish  furniture,  and  by  japannen, 
coachmakerB,  &c.  Dries  in  IS  minutes,  and  may 
be  polished  as  soon  as  hard.  (See  French  Polish.) 

VARNISH,  CARRIAGE.  L  {SpinU)  San- 
daraeh  19  oz. ;  pale  shellac  9}  oz. ;  very  pale  trans- 
parent rosin,  12^  oz. ;  turpentme  IB  oz. ;  alcohol, 
at  85(,  5  pints  ;  dissolve.  Used  for  the  intenal 
parts  of  carriages,  ^bc.  Dries  in  10  mintttes  or 
less. 

IL  {Best  Pale.)  Pale  African  copal  8  lbs. ;  fuse, 
add  clarified  linseed  oil  2j^  gallons ;  boil  till  very 
•tringy,  then  add  dried  copperas  and  litharge,  of 
each  t  lb. ;  boil  as  before  directed,  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  5^  gaUons,  mix  while  hot  with  the  fol- 
lowing yamish,  and  immediately  strain  the  mix- 
tore  mto  a  covered  vessel  >--Gum  anhne  8  lbs. ; 
clarified  linseed  oil  2i  gallons ;  dried  sugar  of  lead 
andlithaige,  of  each  \  lb.;  boil  as  before,  thm 
with  oil  of  tnipentine  5^  gallons,  and  mix  it  while 
hot  with  the  last  varnish  as  above  duected.  Dries 
in  4  hours  in  summer  and  6  in  winter.  Used  for 
the  wheeb,  springs,  and  carriage  parts  of  coaches, 
and  other  vehides;  and  by  house  painters,  dec<H«- 
toiB,  &c.,  who  want  a  stronir,  quick-drying,  and 
durable  varnish.  ^  ^    * 

III,  {Second  (huUty.)  Sorted  gum  anime  8 
lbs. ;  clarified  oU  3  gallons ;  litharge  5  oz. ;  dhied 
and  powdered  sugar  of  lead  and  white  copperas, 
of  each  4  oz. ;  boil  as  lait  and  this  Vrith  oil  of  tur- 
pentine bli  gallons.  *- 

VARNISH,  COPAL.  Prep^l.  tTurpeHtine.) 
Oil  of  turpentine  1  pint ;  set  the  bottle  in  a  water 
bath,  and  add  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  3  oz.  of 
■powdered  copal  that  has  been  prayiousty  melted 
by  a  gentle  heat,  and  dtopped  into  water ;  in  a 
few  days  decant  the  clear.  Dries  slowly,  but  is 
▼ery  pale  and  durable.     Used  for  pictures,  jtc 

IL  (Ot7.)  Pale  hard  copal  2  lbs. ;  fbae,  add  hot 
diymg  oil  I  pint ;  boil  as  before  directed,  and  thin 
irith  oil  of  turpentine  3  pints^  orq.  s.  Very  pale. 
JDriet  bard  in  12  to  34  faonnL 


III.  Clearest  and  palest  African  ^pslSlhi; 
fuse,  add  hot  and  pale  drying  oil  2  galltai ;  M 
till  it  strings  strongly,  oool  a  little,  and  thia  will 
hot  rectified  oil  of  tmpentine  3  gallmis,  and  iDiDe> 
diately  sthun  into  the  store  can.  Very  fina  M 
the  above  are  used  for  pictures. 

IV.  {Spirit)  Coanely-powdered  copsl  td 
glass,  of  each  4  oz. ;  alcohol,  of  90},  1  pint ;  ean* 
phor  ^  oz. ;  heat  it  in  a  water-bath  so  that  tb 
bubbles  may  be  counted  as  they  rise,  obaerriiif  In* 
quently  to  stir  the  mixture  ;  when  <»ld  decaittlH 
clear.     Used  for  pictures. 

V.  Copal  melted  and  dropped  into  water  3  «; 
gum  sandarach  6  oz. ;  mastich  and  Chio  iuiyenta^ 
of  each  2^  oz. ;  powdered  glass  4  oz.;  aleohol,  d 
85{,  1  quart ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat  Uai  Im 
metid  chairs,  Slc 

*«*  All  copal  vamiabes  are  hard  and  doiakk, 
though  less 'so  than  those  made  of  amber,  faottfa^ 
have  the  advantage  over  the  latter  oi  being  pais 
They  are  applied  on  coaches,  piotuns,  poUied 
metal,  wood,  and  other  objects  requirii^  anri 
durable  varnish.  (See  Bodt  and  Cjjlrugi  Vu* 
NisHEs,  and  Copai.) 

VARNISH,  CRYSTAL.  Prep,  I.  G«flii» 
pale  Canada  balsam  and  rectified  oil  of  tinpenliBe, 
equa.1  parts ;  mix,  place  the  bottle  in  warai  waler, 
agitate  well,  set  it  aside,  in  a  moderateiy  van 
place,  and  in  a  week  pour  oflT the. clear.  Veeih 
maps,  prints,  drawmgs,  and  other  articles  of  paper, 
and, also 'to  prepare  tracing  paper,  and  to  tnnfa 
engravings. 

IL  Mastich  3  oz.;  alcohol  1  pint;  diaoh& 
Used  to  fix  pencil  drawings. 

VARNISH,  ETCHINO.  Prep.  L  (Uwreacfr) 
White  wax  2  oz. ;  black  and  Boigundy  pitdi,  d 
each  ^  oz. ;  melt  togethejr,  add  by  depees  piv> 
dered  asphaltum  2  oz.,  and  boil  (Jl  a  drop  tika 
out  on  a  plate  will  break  when  cold  by  being  beat 
double  2  or  3  times  between  the  fing^ ;  ft  obiI 
then  be  poured  into  warm  water  anid  madaiato 
small  balls  for  use. 

II.  (CaUofs  Hard  Varmsl,  Florenthit  ds) 
Linseed  oil  and  mastich,  of  each  4  oz.;  melt  !•> 
gether.' 

ML  {qallofs  8(^t  VarmsK)  Linseed  oil  4  <>.; 
gum  benzoin  and  white  #ax,  of  each-|  oi. ;  M  to 
two-thirds. 

VARNISH,  FURNITURR  Prep.  Wto 
wax  6  oz. ;  oil  of  turpenthie  1  pint;  diaaolTBl^a 
gentle  heat  Used  to  poliab  wood  tsj  fiielin 
(See  CABiNKT-MAKBaif  and  Copai.  VAxirisBia.) 

VARNISH,  FLEXIBLE.  Fre^— L  kdu 
rubber  m  shavings  1  oz. ;  mineral  naphtha  S  Ika; 
digest  M  a  gentle  heat  in-a  chm  yeasel  tiU  diaoM 
and  stra(n.~-2.  Indian  rubber  1  oz. ;  drying  afl  1 
quart ;  dissolve  by  as  tittle  heat  as  posdile;  »}> 
ploying  conMant  stirring,  then  atnun.  3.  Liaaeed 
oil  I  ^ion ;  dried  white  oqiperas  and  sugar  d 
lead,  of  each  3  oz. ;  litharge  8  oz. ;  boil  with  ooa- 
stent  agitBtioa  till  it  strings  well,  tfaon  cool  devij 
and  decant  the  clear.  If  too  thick,  thin  it  wilb 
quick-drying  linseed  oiL  The  above  are  and  to 
balloons,  gas  bags,  &c  (See  Baliooih  Vaiob 
and  CaoutchoucO 

VARNISH  FOR  GILDED  ARTICLSSL 
Prep.  (Watin.)  Gum  lae  in  grains,  gainbtgei 
dragon's  Uood,  and  annotto,  of  each  12^  ol;  » 
fron  3i  ot. ;  each  nain  BUMt  be  diinlyod 
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y  in  5  pints  of  alcohol  of  90},  and  two  separate 
liactarea  must  be  made  with  the  dragon's  blood 
and  aimotto  in  a  like  quantity  of  spirit)  and  a 
pioper  prqx>ition  of  each  mixed  together  to  pro- 
da<:e  the  required  shade. 

VARNISH,  ITALIAN.  Fr«p.— 1.  Boil  Scio 
turpentine  till  brittle,  powder,  and  di8w>lTe  in  oil  of 
turpentine^ — ^3.  Canada  balsam  and  clear  white 
nHrin,  of  each  €  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve.    Uted  for  prints,  Slc 

VARNISH,  LAC.  Prep,^l.  Seed  lac  8  ox. ; 
alcohol  1  quart ;  digest  in  a  close  vesBol  in  a  warm 
situation  for  3  or  4  days,  then  decant  and  strain. — 
2.  Substitute  lac  bleached  by  chlorine  for  seed  lac. 
Both  are  very  tough,  hard,  and  durable  ;  the  last 
almost  coloriess^  Used  for  pictures,  metal,  wood, 
or  leather. 

VARNISH,  LAC.  Syn.  Lacqukr.  Prep.  I. 
Seed  lac  3  oz. ;  turmeric  1  oz. ;  dragon's  blood  i 
oz.  ;  alcohol  1  pint ;  digest  for  a  week,  frequently 
fliiaking,  decant  and  filter.    Deep  gold  colored. 

IL  Ground  turmeric  1  lb. ;  gramboge  1  ^  oz. ; 
gaok  sandarach  3^  lbs. ;  shellac  }  lb. ;  all  in  pow- 
der ;  rectified  spirit  of  wine  2  gallons  ;  dissolve, 
strain,  and  add  turpentine  varnish  1  pint  Gold 
colored. 

III.  Spanish  annotto  3  lbs. ;  dragon's  blood  1 
ib. ;  gum  sandarach  3^  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  3  gal- 
lons ;  turpentine  varnish  1  quart ;  dissolve  and 
mix  as  the  last.    Red  colored. 

IV.  Gamboge  cut  small  1  oz. ;  Cape  aloes  cut 
small  3  oz. ;  pale  shellac  1  lb. ;  rectified  spirit  2 
gallons ;  as  the  last    Pale  brass  colored. 

V.  Seed  lac,  dragon's  blood,  annotto,  and  gam- 
boge, of  each  ^  lb. ;  saffltm  1  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
of  wine  5  quarts ;  as  last 

*«*  Lacquers  are  used  upon  polished  metals 
■nd  wood  to  impart  the  appearance  of  gold.  As 
they  are  wanted  of  difierent  depths  and  shades  of 
oolor,  it  is  beet  to  keep  a  concentrated  solution  of 
each  coloring  ingredient  ready,  so  that  it  may  at 
any  time  be  added  to  produce  any  desired  tint 

VARNISH,  MAHOGANY.  Prep.  Sorted  gnm 
anime  8  lbs. ;  clarified  oil  3  gallons ;  litharge  and 
powdered  dried  sugar  of  lead,  of  each  \  lb. ;  boil 
till  it  strings  well,  then  cool  a  little,  thin  with  oil 
of  turpentine  5^  gallons,  and  strain. 

VARNISH,  MASTICH.  Syn,  Pictueb  Var- 
insH.  TuHPBNTUfs  Yarnisk.  Prep. — l.'(Fine,) 
Very  pale  and  picked  gnm  mastich,  5  lbs. ;  glass 
pounded  as  small  as  barley,  and  well  washed  and 
4nedf  2^  lbs. ;  rectified  turpentine  2  gallons  ;  put 
them  into  a  clean  4  gallon  stone  or  tin  bottle,  bung 
down  securely,  and  keep  roUing  it  backwards  and 
forwards  pretty  smartly  on  a  counter  or  any  other 
solid  place  for  at  least  4  hours ;  when,  if  the  gum  is 
all  dissolved,  the  varnish  may  be  decanted,  stram- 
ed  through  muslin  mto  another  bottle,  and  allowed 
to  settle.  It  should  be  kept  for  6  or  9  months  be- 
Ibre  use,  as  it  thereby  gets  both  tougher  and 
clearer. 

II.  (Second  QwiUty.)  Mastksh  8  lbs. ;  tnrpen- 
tine  4  gallons ;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add 
pale  tnrpentme  varnish  |  gallon. 

IIL  Gam  mastich  6  oz. ;  oil  of  tnrpentme  1 
qaart;  dissolve^ 

*«*  Mastich  varnish  is  nsed  for  pietmres,  &c. ; 
wImh  good,  it  is  tough,  hard,  briHiant,  and  cdor- 
IsM.  Should  it  get  **  ekaied,*^  1  lb.  of  weU*wadied 
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silicions  sand  should  be  made  moderately  hot,  and 
added  to  each  gallon,  which  must  then  be  well 
agitated  for  5  minutes,  and  afterwards  allowed  to 
settle. 

VARNISH,  OAK.  Prep.-^l.  Clear  pale  rosin« 
3  J  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  I  gallon ;  dissolve^ — 2. 
Clear  Venice  turpentine  4  lbs. ;  oil  of  turpentine  5 
Iba  ;  mix.  Both  are  good  common  varnishes  for 
wood  or  metal 

VARNISH,  OIL.  Prej).— 1.  Rosin  3  Iba; 
melt,  add  Venice  turpentine  2  lbs. ;  pale  drying 
oil  1  gallon ;  cool  a  little  and  thin  with  oil  of 
turpentine  1  quart. — fi.  Rosin  3  lbs. ;  drying  oil  jL 
gallon ;  melt  and  thin  with  oil  of  turpentine  2 
quarts.  Both  the  above  are  good  varnishes  *for 
common  work. 

VARNISH,  PICTURE.  Several  varnishes 
are  called  by  this  name.  Pale  copal  or  mastich 
varnish  is  generally  used  for  oil  paintings,  and 
crystal,  white  hard  spirit,  or  mastich  varnish,  for 
water-color  drawings  on  paper. 

VARNISH,  SPIRIT.  Prep.  L  {Brown 
Hard.) — a.  Sandarach  4  oz. ;  pale  seed  lac  2  oz. ; 
elemi  (true)  1  oz. ;  alcohol  1  quart ;  digest  with 
agitation  till  dissolved,  then  add  Venice  turpentine 
2  oz. — b.  Gum  sandarach  3  lbs. ;  shellac  2  lbs. ; 
rectified  spirit,  (65  over  proof,)  2  gallons;  dis- 
solve, add  turpentine  varnish  1  quart ;  agitate 
well  and  strain.  Very  fine. — c.  Seed  lac  and 
yellow  resin,  of  each  1)  lbs. ;  rectified  spirit  2 
gallooa 

II.  {White  Hard.)  a.  Gum  sandarach  5  lbs. ; 
camphor  1  oz. ;   rectified  spirit  (65  over  proof)  2 

r lions  ;  washed  and  dried  coarsely-pounded  glass 
lbs.';  proceed  as  in  making  mastich  varnish ; 
when  strained  add  1  quart  of  very  pale  turpentine 
varnish.  Very  fine. — 6.  Picked  mastich  and 
coarsely-ground  glass,  of  each,  4  oz. ;  sandarach 
and  pale  clear  Venice  turpentine,  of  each  3  oz. ; 
alcohol  2  lbs. ;  as  last^ — c.  Gum  sandarach  1  lb. ; 
clear  Strasburgh  turpentine  6  oz. ;  rectified  spirit 
(65  over  proo^  3  pints ;  dissolve. — d.  Mastich  in 
tears  2  oz. ;  sandarach  8  oz. ;  gum  elemi  I  oz. ; 
Strasburgh  or  Scio  turpentine  (genuine)  4  oz. ;: 
rectified  spirit  (65  o.  p.)  1  quart  Used  on  metals,. 
dbc.    Polishes  well. 

IIL  {Soft  Brilliant)  Sandarach  6  oz. ;  elemi« 
(genuine)  4  oz. ;  anime  1  oz. ;  camphor  }  os. ;. 
rectified  spirit  1  quart ;  as  before. 

*«*  The  above  spirit  varnishes  are  chiefly  ap* 
plied  to  objects  of  the  toilette,   as  work-boxes,, 
card-cases,   &c.,  but  are   also  suitable  to  other 
articles,  whether  of  paper,  wood,  linen,  or  metal, 
that  require  a  brilliant  and  quick-drying  varnish.. 
They  mostly  dry  almost  as  soon  as  applied,  and 
are  usually  hard  enough  to  polish  in  24  hours 
Spurit  vamidies  are  less  durable  and  more  liable 
to  crack  than  oil  vamlshea 

VARNISH,  STOPPING  OUT.  Syn.  Petit 
VsRNia.  Prep.  Lampblack  made  into  a  paste 
with  turpentine.     Used  by  engravers. 

VARNISH,  TRANSFER.  Syn.  MoROiiMT. 
Prep.  Mastich  in  tears  fi^  oz. ;  rosin  12^  oz. ; 
,  pale  Venice  tnrpentme  (genume)  and  sandarach,  of 
each  25  oz. ;  alcohol  5  pints ;  dissolve  as  before. 
Used  for  fixing  engravmgs  or  lithographs  on  wood, 
and  for  gilding,  silvering,  Sta  (See  CRTsrAi* 
Varnibii.) 

VARNISH,  TURPENTINE.  Prep.  BCaslieh 
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m  tears  12  oz. ;  pounded  glnm  5  oz. ;  camphor  ^ 
oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  1  quart ;  digest  with  agita- 
tion till  dissolved,  then  add  Venice  turpentine 
(pure)  1  ^  oz. ;  previously  liquefied  by  a  gentle 
heat,  mix  well,  and  the  next  day  decant  Very 
fine.     Used  for  paintings.     See  Mabtich. 

VARNISH,  WAINSCOT.  The  same  as 
mahograny  varnish,  but  using  paler  gum  and  oil. 
(See  Oak  Vaunish.) 

VARNISH,  WAX.  Prep.— 1.  (Milk  of 
Wax.)  White  wax  (pure)  1  lb. ;  melt  with  as 
gentle  a  heat  as  possible,  add  warm  spirit  of  wine, 
sp.  gr.  0*830,  1  pint ;  mix  perfectly,  and  pour  the 
liquid  out  upon  a  cold  porphyry  slab ;  next  grind 
it  with  a  muller  to  a  perfectly  smooth  paste,  with 
the  addition  of  more  spirit  as  required,  pat  the 
paste  into  a  maible  mortar,  make  an  emulsion 
with  water  3^  pints,  gradually  added,  and  strain 
through  muslin.  Used  as  a  varnish  for  paintings ; 
when  dry,  a  hot  iron  is  passed  over  it,  or  heat  is 
otherwise  evenly  applied,  sa  as  to  fuse  it,  and 
render  it  transparent ;  when  quite  cold  it  is  polish- 
ed with  a  clean  linen  cloth.  The  most  protective 
of  all  varnishes.  Many  ancient  paintings  owe 
their  freshness  at  the  present  day  to  this  varnish. 
Also  used  for  furniture. — 2,  Wax  3  oz.;  oil  of 
turpentine  1  quart;  dissolve  by  a  gentle  heat 
Used  for  furniture. 

VARNISH,  WHITE.  Prep.  I.  Tender 
copal  7}  oz. ;  camphor  I  oz. ;  alcohol  of  95} ,  1 
quart ;  dissolve,  then  add  mastich  2  oz. ;  Venice 
turpentine  1  oz. ;  dissolve  and  strain.  Very  white, 
drying,  and  capable  of  being  polished  when  hard. 
Used  for  toys. 

II.  Sandarach  8  oz. ;  mastich  2  oz. ;  Canada 
balsam  4  oz. ;  alcohol  1  quart  Used  on  paper, 
wood,  or  linen. 

VEGETABLES.  Veqetabiua,  (P.  L.)  The 
following  general  directions  are  given  in  the  Lon- 
don Pharmacopoeia  for  the  collection  and  preserva- 
tio     ^f  vegetable  substances ; 

"\eoetable8  are  to  be  gathered  in  dry 
weather,  and  when  no  dew  nor  rain  is  upon 
them ;  they  are  to  be-  collected  every  year,  and 
any  which  shall  have  been  longer  kept,  are  to  be 
thrown  away. 

"  Roots,  for  the  most  part,  are  to  be  dug  up  be- 
fore their  stems  or  leaves  shoot  forth. 

*<  Barks  are  to  be  collected  at  that  season  in 
which  they  are  more  easily  separated  from  the 
wood."  Spring  is  the  season  here  alluded  to  ;  as 
at  this  time,  after  the  sap  begins  to  lucend,  the 
bark  is  in  general  very  easily  separated. 

*'  Leaves  are  to  be  gathered  after  the  flowen 
have  expanded,  and  before  the  seeds  are  mature. 

"  Flowers  are  to  be  gathered  when  just  open- 
ed.** The  red  rose,  however,  must  be  gathered 
before  the  buds  are  expanded. 

'*  Seeds  are  to  be  collected  when  they  are 
ripe,  and  befora  they  drop  from  the  plant  They 
ous[ht  to  be  preserved  in  their  seed-vessels.*' 

Fres.  *f  Vegetables,  soon  after  they  are  gath- 
ered, except  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  the 
recent  state,  are  to  be  lightly  spread  out,  and 
dried  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  a  heat  so  gentle 
that  their  color  will  not  be  altered  ;  and  then  pre- 
served in  proper  situations  or  yesselsi  where  the 
light  and  moisture  are  excluded. 

**  RooTBi  which  are  requirad  to  be  preserved 


fresh,  should  be  buried  in  dry  nnd.  The  Somu 
bulb,  before  it  is  dried,  is  to  be  dMmdedof  the 
arid  coats,  and  cut  transversely  into  thin 
The  corms  of  colchicum,  dug  up  in  JvAy 
August,  should  be  cut  into  thin  transvexBe 
dried  without  heat,  or  in  a  very  gentle  heat, 
preserved  in  well-stopped  bottles. 

"  Pulpy  Fri/its,  if  they  be  unripe,  or  ripe 
dried,  are  to  be  placed  in  a  damp  sitnation 
they  become  soft :  then  the  pulp  is  to  be 
out  through  a  hair  sieve ;  afterwards  boiled  witk  a 
gentle  heat,  frequently  stirring ;  and»  finally,  tba 
water  evaporated  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  po^ 
acquires  a  proper  consistence. 

**  Over  the  bruised  pods  of  Cassia  poor  boOing 
water,  so  as  to  wash  out  the  pulp,  which  is  to  ba 
first  prossed  through  a  sieve  with  large  holes, 
afterwards  through  a  hair  sieve;  then 
the  water  in  a  water-bath,  until  the  pulp  aoqi 
a  proper  consistence. 

"  The  Pulp  or  Juice  of  fresh  and  ripe  frmii 
is  to  be  pressed  through  a  sieve  without  boiling  it." 

"Gum-Resims  are  to  be  esteemed  the  btat, 
which  occur  so  free  from  admixture  as  not  to  re- 
quire purification ;  but,  if  they  appear  le 
boil  them  in  water  until  they  soften,  and 
them  through  a  canvass  cloth ;  then  let  the 
ous  portion  subside,  and  evaporate  the  efiund 
supernatant  liquid  in  a  water-bath,  adding  towaids 
the  end  the  resinous  part,  and  mixing  it  well  inta 
one  mass  with  the  gummy  part  Those  gnm- 
resins  that  melt  easuy,  may  be  purified  by  en- 
closing them  in  an  ox-bladder,  and  holding  them 
i|^  boiling  water  (or  steam)  until  they  becmne  so 
soft  that  they  can  be  separated  from  their  im- 
purities through  a  canvass  doth,  by  means  of  a 
press." 

Veqetables  AMn  THEIR  JUICES  may  oiss  ie 
preserved  by  heating  in  weW^Used  veiaels.  The 
substances  to  be  preserved  are  to  be  put  into 
strong  glass  bottles,  with  necks  of  a  proper  sise, 
cork^  with  the  greatest  care,  luted  with  a  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  soft  cheese,  spread  on  rags,  and 
the  whole  bound  down  with  wires  across  it  The 
bottles  are  then  placed  in  an  oven,  the  tempera- 
ture of  which  is  cautiously  raised  to  312^,  or  they 
are  enclosed  separately  in  canvass  bags,  and  pal 
into  a  copper  of  water,  which  is  gradualiy  hesited 
till  it  boils,  and  thus  kept  for  several  minutes :  the 
whole  is  then  left  to  cool,  and  the  bottles  are 
taken  out  and  carefully  examined  before  they  are 
laid  by,  lest  they  should  have  cracked,  or  the  Into 
given  way.     (See  Fruit,  Milk,  Pickles,  Prb- 

SERVING,    rUTREVAGTION,  VEGETABLE  JuiCBB,    VE- 
GETABLES for  distillation,  &4^) 

*«*  The  generality  of  vegetable  sufastanoes  that 
exercise  no  very  marked  acticHi  on  the  hnman 
frame,  may  be  taken  m  powder,  in  immbs  of  a 
drachm,  night  and  morning ;  or  an  ounce,  or  q. 
B.  to  impart  a  moderately  strong  taste  or  cokir 
may  be  infused,  or  boiled  m  1  pint  of  water,  and  a 
wine-glassful  or  thereabouts,  taken  2  or  3  times  a 
day. 

VEGETABLES  FOR  DISTILLATION. 
The  Dublin  College  states  that "  hbrbs  sumI  flow- 
ers from  which  oils  and  distilled  water*  are  to  bs 
obtained,  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  they  are  co!- 
lected.**  This  method,  however  much  reoom« 
mended  by  authority  or  oommon  nsage*  is  vasttf 
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inferior  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  large  perfamen 
and  many  of  the  wholesale  druggisla,  which  oon- 
lists  in  preflervin^r  the  flowen  and  herbs  by  means 
of  common  salt  The  objection  which  is  raised 
against  the  use  of  fresh  aromatic  plants  is  thus  ob- 
viated, while  the  odors  of  the  products  of  distilla- 
tion are  rendered  fally  eqnal  or  superior  to  those 
obtained  from  the  dried  plant,  fruit,  or  flowers, 
without  <lhe  great  loss  and  trouble  attending  the 
drying  and  preserving  of  them.  Besides,  many 
aromatic  and  odorous  substances  almost  entirely 
lose  their  properties  by  drying ;  while  most  of  them 
yield  more  oU,  and  that  of  a  finer  quality,  in  the 
fresh  than  in  the  dried  state.  The  cdor  of  roses, 
elder  flowers,  and  a  variety  of  others,  are  vastly 
improved  by  this  treatment,  and  these  flowers  may 
thus  be  preserved  with  ease  and  safety  from  sea- 
son to  season,  or  even  longer,  if  required.  The 
process  simply  consists  m  intimately  mixing  the 
flowers,  or  other  vegetables,  soon  after  being  gath- 
ered,  with  about  \  their  weight,  or  leas,  of  good 
dry  salt,  and  ramming  down  the  mixture  as  tight- 
ly as  possible  into  strong  caak&  The  casks  should 
then  be  immediately  placed  in  a  cold  cellar,  and 
covered  with  boaitb,  on  which  heavy  weights 
should  be  put  to  keep  the  mass  tight  and  close. 

VEGETABLE  JUICES,  (EXPRESSED.) 
The  juices  of  plants  are  obtained  by  bruising  the 
firesb  leaves  in  a  marble  mortar,  or  in  a  mill,  and 
expressing  the  juice,  which,  after  defecation  for 
some  hours  in  a  cool  situation,  is  either  filtered 
through  paper,  or  strained  after  coagulating  its  al- 
buminous matter  by  heat  Some  plants  require 
the  addition  of  ^  of  water  before  pressing.  The 
expression  of  the  juice  of  lemons,  oranges,  quinces, 
&C.,  is  facilitated  by  previously  mixing  the  pulp 
with  clean  chopped  straw.  Buckthorn  berries, 
mulberries,  &c.,  after  being  crushed  between  the 
hands,  are  left  3  or  4  days  to  undergo  a  slight  fer- 
mentation, 'before  pressing.  A  very  powerful 
screw  press  is  required  for  this  purpose.  The  pass- 
zavATiON  of  the  juices  of  the  narcotic  plants,  and 
stme  other  vegetables,  has  lately  assumed  consid- 
erable mterest,  from  these  preparations  having 
been  proposed  as  substitutes  for  the  common  tinc- 
tures. It  appears  that  the  juice  of  young  plants 
just  coming  into  flower,  yields  only  |  the  amount 
of  extract  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  same 
quantity  of  juice  expressed  from  the  matured  plant, 
or  when  the  flowers  are  fully  blown,  and  the 
strength  of  the  product  is  also  inferior.  The  leaves 
alone  should  be  preferably  employed,  and  should 
be  exclusively  of  the  second  year's  growth,  when 
the  plants  are  biennials.  (Squire.)  Vegetable 
juices  preserved  with  alcohol,  {preserved  vegeta- 
ble juices,  Sueci  alcoholati,  Aleoholatures^  are 
prepared  as  foUowa:-— 

I.  (Bentley.)  Bruise  the  leaves  in  a  marble  mor- 
tar, (on  the  larse  scale,  in  a  mill,)  and  submit  them 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  press ;  allow  the  juice 
to  remain  for  24  hours  in  a  cold  place,  then  decant 
the  clear  portion  from  the  feculence,  add  i  part  by 
measure  of  rectified  spirit,  (56  over  proof,)  agitate, 
and  in  24  bonis  again  decant  the  clear,  and  filter 
It  through  papes  Keeps  well  under  ordinary  cir- 
comstances. 

II.  (Squire.)  As  the  last,  but  adding  to  the  de- 
canted juice  one-half  its  volume  of  rectified  spirit 
Keeps  9B  well  as  the  corresponding  tinctures. 


III.  (Gieseke.)  As  the  last,  but  using  only  one* 
fifth  rectified  spirit 

IV.  To  the  clear  depurated  juice,  add  one-for- 
tieth part  by  weight  of  alcohol,  in  24  hours  filter, 
cork  down  close,  and  preserve  the  bottle  sunk  up 
to  its  neck  in  sand,  in  a  cool  cellar. 

Remarks.  The  juices  preserved  by  Mr.  Bentley, 
or  after  his  method,  are  now  those  generally  em- 
ployed and  approved  of  by  the  profession,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  numerous  testimonials  from  the 
leading  medical  authorities  in  their  favor.  These 
preparations  have  been  extensively  tried,  and  in 
no  instance  have  they  failed  in  producing  the  most 
decided  and  characteristic  effects  of  the  plants 
from  which  they  are  prepared.  At  a  moderate 
temperature  they  will  keep  any  length  of  time. 
Occasioually  there  is  a  slight  tendency  to  deposits, 
but  the  sediment  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
found  not  to  contain  any  of  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  i^ant  They  are  confidently  recommended 
by  Mr.  Bentley  as  being  superior  to  most  other 
preparations  of  the  like  nature,  from  containing 
less  spiaiT.  The  commencing  dose  of  the  narcotic 
juices  is  about  5  drops.  *«*  In  the  above  man- 
ner are  prepared  the  preserved  juices  of  aconite, 
belladonna,  coUhieum,  (corms,)  hemlock,  lienbane, 
foxglove,  elaterium,  lactuca  virosa,  taraxacum, 
&A 

VEGETATION,  METALLIC.  Prep,  1. 
(7m  Tree,)  Muriate  of  tin  3  drs.;  nitric  acid  10 
to  15  drops;  distilled  or  rain  water  I  pint;  dis- 
solve in  a  white  glass  bottle,  and  hang  in  it  by  a 
thread,  a  small  rod  of  zinc. 

II.  {Lead  Tree,  Arbor  Saturni,)  Sugar  of  lead 
I  ozi ;  distilled  water  1)  pint ;  acetic  acid  2  drops ; 
dissolve,  and  suspend  a  {neoe  of  zinc  in  it,  as  be- 
fore.   Less  lustrous  and  beautiful  than  the  last . 

III.  {Silver  Tree,  Arbor  Diana*)  Nitrate  of 
silver'20  grs. ;  water  1  oz. ;  dissolve  in  a  vial,  and 
add  about  ^  dr.  of  mercury.  Very  brilliant  and 
beautiful. 

*«*  In  the  above  experiments,  the  metals  are 
precipitated  in  an  arborescent  form.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  lamlns  shoot  out,  as  it  were,  from 
nothing,  aaBuming  forms  resembling  real  vegeta- 
tion. This  i^enomenon  seems  to  result  from  a 
galvanic  action  being  set  up  between  the  liquid 
and  the  metals. 

VELVET  PAINTING.  Any  of  the  ordinary 
non-corrosive  pigments  or  liquid  colors,  thickened 
with  a  little  gum,  may  be  employed  in  this  art; 
preference  being,  however,  given  to  those  that  po»- 
sess  the  greatest  brilliancy,  and  which  dry  without 
q>reading. 

VENTILATION.  It  is  eoential  to  health 
that  the  habitations  occupied  by  us  should  be  free 
of  impure  air  and  all  noxious  vapors.  The  first 
step  towards  this  end  is  to  efiect  and  maintain  a 
liberal  ciroulaticn  of  fkesh  an*,  either  \cy  ventila- 
tors, or  by  regilariy  opening  the  wiidows  for 
stated  daily  penods.  The  kmdlmff  of  fires  also 
promotes  'the  diculation  of  ataios|meric  currents. 
Noxious  effluvia  may  be  most  efiectually  removed 
by  occasbnsl  q>rinklingB  of  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  lime  upon  the  floors  and  walls,  the  windows  be- 
ing kept  open  the  while.  It  is  always  proper,  also, 
that  an  infected  house  should  be  whitewashed 
Lives  are  sometimes  lost  by  sleeping  in  a  close 
room  in  which  chaicoal  is  boming,  the  person  U 
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this  casd  beiDgr  ttifled  witb  the  noxious  gas.  We 
advise  that  every  sleeping  apartment  should  be 
well  ventilated,  and  that  no  one  should  go  to  bed 
with  charcoal  burning  in  the  grate  or  stove.  (See 
Disinfectants,  Fukioation,  6lc) 

VERATRINB..  Sym  V«aATaiA,  (P.  L.  &  E.) 
Veiiatiuna.  Sabadilun.  a  vegetable  alkali, 
discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou  in  the  seeds 
of  veratrum  sabadilla,  (asagrea  officinalis,)  in  mea- 
dow saffiron,  and  white  hellebore.  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Boil  sabadilla  seeds  11k  ij  with  rectified  spirit  1  gal- 
lon for  an  hour,  in  a  retort  with  a  receiver  fitted 
to  it,  decant  the  solution,  boil  the  residue  with  an- 
other gallon  of  spirit  and  that  which  has  dbtilled, 
pour  off  the  liquor,  and  boil  with  fresh  spirit  a  third 
time ;  prew  the  sabadilla,  distil  the  spirit  from  the 
liquors  mixed  and  strained,  evaporate  the  residue 
to  the  consistence  of  an  extract,  boil  this  three  or 
more  times  in  water  acidulated  with  a  little  diluted 
sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  strained  liquor 
with  a  gentle  heat  to  the  consistence  of  sirups  to 
this,  when  cold,  add  magnesia  to  saturation,  assid- 
uously stirring,  ihen  press  and  wash  two  or  three 
times ;  next  dry  the  residue,  and  dig^est  it  two  or 
three  times  in  spirit  with  a  gentle  heat,  and  strain 
as  often ;  distil  off  the  spirit,  boil  what  remains 
with  animal  charcoal  m  water,  acidulated  with 
sulphuric  acid,  for  ^  hour,  strain,  well  wash  the 
charcoal,  evaporate  the  liquors  carefully  to  the 
consistence  of  sirup,  precipitate  by  ammonia,  wash, 
and  dry. 

Remarks.  Pure  veratria  is  perfectly  white ;  but 
as  usually  met  with,  it  has  more  or  less  of  a  brown- 
ish or  grayish  tint  It  is  odorous,  acrid,  uncrystal- 
lizable,  fusible  at  240°  F.,  scarcely  soluble  in 
water,  sparingly  so  in  ether,  but  freely  soluble  in 
alcohol  With  the  dilute  acids  it  forms  salts ;  with 
sulphuric  acid  it  strikes  an  intense  red  color.  A 
dilute  acetic  solution  of  veratria  is  precipitated 
white  by  tincture  of  galls  and  by  ammonia,  and  is 
turned  to  a  euperb  red  by  strong  sulphuric  acid. 
The  anuUlest  portion  of  its  powder  causes  violent 
sneezing.  **  As  an  external  application,  it  has  been 
efficaciously  employed  by  Majendie  in  France, 
and  Dr.  TumbuU  in  this  country ;  but  the  extrav- 
agant eulogies  df  the  latter  have  not  tended  to  con- 
firm the  reputation  of  the  remedy.  From  6  to  12 
gTB.  dissolved  in  f  j^  of  alcohol  as  a  liniment,  or  30 
grs.  mixed  with  3j  of  olive  oil  and  ^  of  lard  as  an 
ointment,  have  been  employed  in  neuralgia,  and 
other  painful  affections,  and  in  gonty  and  rheu- 
matic paralysis.  If  it  be  internally  employed,  the 
dose  should  not  exceed  one-sixteenth  part  of  a 
grain ;  and  the  action  of  even  this  minute  dose 
should  be  watched.  In  large  doses,  it  is  a  power- 
ful irritant  poison^* 

VBRATRIC  ACID.  A  cryitaiUne,  fbriUe, 
volatile  acid,  soluble  m  aksohol,  slighdv  so  in  wa- 
ter, and  insoluble  in  ether,  found  by  Mertk  in  the 
seeds  of  sabadilla.  It  is  obtained  by  ezhau8tai|r 
the  bruised  seed  with  alcohol  and  sulphuric  acid, 
and  precipitating  the  ffltered  solatbn  by  milk  of 
Ume ;  veratrate  of  lime  remains  in  solntioB.  This 
salt  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the 
veratric  acid  crystallizes. 

VERDIGRIS.     Syn.  Duobtate  or  Comm. 

SUBACETATE  OrOO.   VEKT-DB-G&IS,(fV.)     GBfllfS- 

FAM,  (Ger.)  JBbuoo;  Cum  diaobtas  nmniA, 
(P.  L.)    Wfaen  this  article  k  of  food  qnality,"  it 


is  partly  dissolved  in  water ;  and  is  almost  entirely 
soluble  in  liquor  of  ammonia,  and,  -with  tbe  wtmt^ 
ance  of  heat,  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid.**  (P.  L) 
'<Not  above  5}  of  impurity  sfaoold  be  left.* 
(P.  £.)     (See  Acetate  of  CoFru.     AmL  See 

COPFKR.) 

VERDIGRIS,  ENGLISH.  Prep.  L  Btas 
vitriol  24  lbs. ;  white  vitriol  16  IbsL  ;  sagar  of  lea,? 
13  lbs. ;  alum  2  lbs. ;  all  coanely  jyowdered ;  mi^ 
and  heat  them  m  a  pot  €fret  the  fira  till  they  nails 
into  a  mass. 

II.  {DirtUled  or  eryotallixed,)  Snlpbata  af 
copper  12^  lbs.  ^  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  a  so. 
lution  of  19  lbs.  of  sugar  of  lead,  or  q.  & ;  filter, 
evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Both  are  used  as  sub- 
stitutes for  foreign  verdigris. 

VERDITER,  (BLUE.)  Syn.  IBLimst^^  Vsa- 
DiTBR.  Cehdbes  Bi.EUBa  A  blue  pigment,  sb- 
tained  by  adding  chalk,  whitii^,  or  milk  of  lime, 
to  the  solution  of  copper  in  aquafortis  ;  or  by  trita- 
rating  recently  precipitated  and  still  moist  caibsB- 
ate  or  oxide  of  copper  with  hydrate  oi  lime.  Prep, 
A  quantity  of  whiting,  or  milk  of  lime,  b  pot  into 
a  tub,  and  upon  tins  the  solution  of  copper  ii 
poured.  The  mixtifre  is  to  be  stirred  every  day 
for  some  hours  together,  till  the  liquor  loses  its 
color.  The  liquor  is  then  to  be  poured  off,  and 
more  solntion  of  copper  is  to  be  added.  This  is  ts 
be  repeated  till  the  whiting  hiM  acquired  the  proper 
color.  Then  it  is  to  be  washed  with  water,  spread 
on  large  pieces  of  chalk,  and  dried  in  the  san. 

Refnarks,  The  cupreous  solution  employed  in 
the  above  process,  is  made  by  neutralizing  the  ni- 
tric solution  obtained  from  the  refiners  of  gold  and 
silver,  by  heating  it  along  with  metallic  copper. 
For  the  finest  qualities  of  verditer  the  lime  should 
be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  the  enpreoDs  precipitate 
should  be  carefully  triturated  with  it,  after  it  is 
nearly  dry,  by  which  a  fine  velvety  color  is  pitk 
duced.  The  cendree  bUuee  en  pates  of  the  Frendi 
difiers  from  the  above  mainly  in  a  eolation  of  nm- 
riate  of  copper  being  employed,  and  in  the  result- 
ing green  precipitate  being  turned  bloe  by  the 
action  of  carbonate  of  potash.  Verditer  is  eitfa«r 
dried  into  a  powder,  or  used  as  a  water  color  m 
the  moist  state. 

VERDITER,  (GREEN.)  Tbe  praceas  fir 
refiners'  verditer  frequently  miscarries,  and  a  gieea 
color  is  produced  instead  of  a  blucb  It  may  also 
be  obtained  by  omitting  the  "  bineing  up^  witb 
potash,  mentioned  above. 

VERMICELLI.  This  Is  prepared  Irom  a  stiff 
paste  made  of  a  peculiar,  fine  kind  of  granalar 
wheat  flour  called  semoule,  which  is  imxed  op 
with  hot  water,  and,  after  being  well  imeaded,  is 
formed  into  small  ribands,  cylinders,  or  tabes,  by 
being  placed  in  a  vertical  cylinder  press,  the  fast- 
torn  of  which  is  filled  with  proper  shaped  holes, 
through  which  it  is  driven  by  the  iron  plate  or 
"  follower"  being  forced  down  by  means  of  a  pow- 
erful screw.  The  pieces  that  piotrode  are  broken 
off,  twisted  into  the  desired  shape  upon  paper,  and 
dried.  (See  Macaboni.) 

VERMILION.  Syn.  FAcrmouB  Cdcnabab. 
BiSDLFBuaET  OF  MEBcuaT.  Prep.  I.  By  bcbu- 
MATioN. — o.  Mercury  202  parts ;  sulphur  33  ports; 
fuse  together  by  a  gentle  hea^  observing  not  ts 
aUowtbe  mass  to  take  fire;  when  fused*  eovw 
over  the  ¥Miel>  oool,  powder,  and  siifaliiiie  in  a 
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»I,  w  placed  in  a  famace  that  the  flame 
may  freely  circulate  and  play  apon  it  to  about  half 
its  height  The  heat  ahould  be  at  first  gradually 
applied,  and  afterwards  augmented  till  the  lower 
part  of  the  subliming  vessel  becomes  red  hot. 
When  cold,  the  sublimate  is  broken  to  pieces, 
ground  along  with  water  to  a  fine  powder,  elutri- 
ated, passed  through  a  sieve,  and  dried.  Prod. 
About  112}  of  the  weight  of  the  mercury  em- 
ployed.— 6.  By  grinding  170  lbs.  of  quicksilver  and 
50  lbs  of  brimstone  together,  throwing  the  mixture 
by  ladlefuls  into  heated  earthen  sublimers,  where 
k  takes  fire ;  the  superfluous  sulphur  being  con- 
somed,  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  are  then  covered 
with  tiles,  which  stops  the  conflagration,  and  the 
sablimation  commences,  which  is  continued  until 
the  whole  is  risen  up. 

Remarks*  It  is  said  that  the  rich  tone  of  Chi- 
nese vermilion  may  be  imitated  by  adding  to  the 
materials  Ig  of  sulphnrct  of  antimony,  and  by  di- 
gesting the  ground  sublimate,  firat  in  a  solution  of 
snlphuret  of  potassium,  and  next  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  after  which  it  must  be  well  edulcorated 
with  water,  and  dried. 

Prod.  10  lbs.  for  every  9  lbs.  of  mercury  em- 
ployed. 

II.  In  the  BUiffiD  WAT- — a.  (Brunner.)  Pure 
quicksiiver  300  parts;  pure  sublimed  sulphur  114 
parts;  triturate  together  for  several  hours  till  a 
perfect  ethiops  is  formed,  and  add  gradually  caus- 
tic potaasa  75  parts,  dissolved  in  watar  450  parts ; 
continue  the  trituration  for  some  time,  then  gently 
heat  the  mixture  in  an  iron  vessel,  at  first  con- 
stantly stirring,  but  afterwards  only  from  time  to 
time,  observing  to  keep  the  heat  at  about  113°,  or, 
at  all  events,  under  122°  F.,  and  to  add  fresh  wa- 
ter to  compensate  for  the  portion  evaporated. 
When  the  color  begins  to  redden,  great  caution  is 
requisite  to  preserve  the  mixture  at  the  lower  tem- 
perature, and  to  keep  the  snlphuret  of  mercury 
perfectly  pulverulent ;  as  soon  as  the  color  be- 
comes netiiy  fine,  the  process  must  be  conducted 
with  increased  caution,  and  at  a  lower  heat  for 
some  hours,  or  till  a  rich  color  is  produced,  when 
the  vermilion  must  be  elutriated  with  water,  to 
separate  any  particles  of  metallic  mercury,  and 
carefully  dried.  Prod.  332  parts  of  vermilion,  equal 
in  brilliancy  to  the  finest  Chinese. 

b.  Mercury  300  parts ;  sulphur  150  do. ;  po- 
tassa  152  do. ;  water  450  do. ;  proceed  as  last, 
taking  care  to  keep  the  heat  under  130°.  Prod. 
382  parts.  *«*  Vermilion  is  a  beautiful  and  per* 
manent  red  pigment,  and  works  and  covers  well 
both  in  oil  and  water.  (See  Bisulfhithet  ov  Mee* 

CUET.) 

VESICANTS.  Prep^-1.  (Veaieant  Taffeta. 
Blistering  Cloth.  Pannus  Vesicatorius.  Spar- 
adrmp  Veeicans.)  Distil  off  the  ether  from  a  con- 
centrated ethereal  tincture  of  cantharides,  melt 
the  oily  residue  with  twice  its  weight  of  wax,  and 
spread  it  on  thin  oiled  silk,  (P.  C^.,)  or  on  cloth 
prepared  with  wax  plaster.* — 2.  (Blistering  Tis- 
sue. Tela  Vesieatoria.)  Similar  to  the  last— 
3.  (Blistering  paper.    Charta  Vesieatoria^     As 

•  White  wax  Jviij  ;  olive  oil  Jiv  ;  melt  together, 
and  add  turpentine  Jj.  This  piaster  spread  on 
doth  forms  the  Toih  preparee  a  la  eire  of  the 
FvtDch.    (Henry  and  Guibonrt) 


above.^-4.  (Blistering  paper.  Epispastie  <io. 
Papier  Epispastique.  Henry  and  Guibonrt) 
White  wax  8  parts  ;  olive  oil  4  parts ;  spermaceti 
3  parts ;  turpentine,  and  powdered  flies,  of  each  1 
part;  water  10  parts;  boil  slowly  with  constant 
agitation  for  2  hours,  strain  through  flannel,  with- 
out pressure,  and  spread  the  mass  before  it  cools 
on  paper.  *»*  All  the  above  are  used  as  substi- 
tntes  for  the  ordinary  blistering  plaster. 

VESICATORIN.  Syn.  CAirrHARiniN.  Can- 
tbaeides-camphoe.  The  blistering  principle  of 
Spanish  flies  discovered  by  M.  Robiquet  Prep. 
I.  Prepare  a  concentrated  tincture  of  cantharides 
by  percolating  the  powder  with  alcohol,  and  aban- 
don it  to  spontaneous  evaporation ;  the  cantharidin 
slowly  cr>«talUzee,  and  may  be  purified  by  wash- 
ing with  eoJd  alcohol,  boiling  with  alcohol  and  an- 
imal charcoal,  filtering,  and  again  allowing  the 
solution  to  crystallize^ — 2.  Digest  the  aqueous  ex- 
tract of  cantharides  in  alcohol,  filter,  evaporate  to 
dryness,  digest  in  sulphuric  ether,  evaporate,  and 
slightly  wash  the  resulting  crystals  w.'th  cold  alco- 
hol. %*  Micaceous  plates  resembling  ^ermaceti ; 
fusible,  vaporizable ;  insoluble  m  water ;  soluble  in 
ether,  oils,  and  hot  alcohol ;  powerfully  vesicant 
and  poisoiHSus.  Its  vapor,  even  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, frequently  produces  temporary  blind- 
ness. The  1 -100th  part  of  a  grain,  placed  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  and  applied  to  the  edge  of  the 
lower  lip,  caused  small  blisters  in  15  minutes, 
which,  when  rubbed  with  a  little  simple  cerate, 
extended  over  a  large  surface,  and  covered  both 
lips  with  blisters.  (Rdbiquet) 

VINEGAR.  Syn.  Acetqm,  (Lat.)  Vinaiorb, 
(Fr.)  EiSsiGSAURE,  (Ger.)  Vinegar  is  dilute  acetic 
acid,  more  or  less  contaminated  with  gum,  sugar, 
and  other  vegetable  matter. 

The  ordinary  colored  vinegar  consumed  in  Eng- 
land (malt  vinegar ;  acetum,  P.  L. ;  acetum  Bri- 
tannicum,  British  vinegar,  P.  £.)  is  prepared  from 
malt,  or  a  mixture  of  malt  and  barley,  which  is 
mashed  with  hot  water,  and  the  resulting  wort  is 
fermented  as  in  the  common  process  of  brewing. 
The  liquor  is  then  run  into  barrels,  placed  end- 
ways, tied  over  with  coarse  canvass,  and  arranged 
side  by  side  in  darkened  chambers,  moderately 
heated  by  a  stove,  and  properiy  supplied  with  air. 
Here  it  remains  till  the  acetous  fermentation  is 
nearly  complete,  which  usually  occupies  several 
weeks,  or  even  months.  The  vinegar  is  next  run 
off  into  two  large  tuns,  furnished  with  false  bot- 
toms, on  which  **rape"  (the  pressed  cake  from 
makmg  domestic  wines,  or  the  green  twigs  or  cut- 
tbgs  of  vines)  is  placed  One  of  these  vessels  is 
wholly,  and  the  other  only  three-fourths  filled. 
The  fermentation  commences  and  proceeds  more 
rapidly  in  the  lattef  than  in  the  former  tun,  and 
the  liquor  it  contains  consequently  matures  sooner. 
When  fit  for  sale,  a  portion  of  the  vinegar  is  with* 
drawn  from  the  smaller  quantity,  and  its  place 
supplied  with  a  like  quantity  from  the  full  tun, 
and  this  in  its  turn  Is  refilled  trom  the  barrels  before 
noticed.  This  process  is  carried  on  with  a  number 
of  tuns  at  once,  which  are  all  worked  in  pairs. 
Malt  vinegar  was  formerly  wholly  made  by  placing 
the  wort  in  casks,  loosely  covering  the  bungholes 
with  tiles,  and  exposing  them  to  the  joint  action  of 
sun  and  air  for  several  months,  till  the  acetification 
was  complete.    *«*  The  general  properties  of  this 
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kind  of  vine^rar  are  well  known.  Its  pleasant  and 
refreshing  Mlor  b  derived  from  acetic  acid  and 
acetic  ether.  Its  strength  is  distinguished  by  the 
maken  as  Nos.  18,  20,  22,  24,  the  last  of  which  is 
the  strongest,  and  usually  contains  about  4-6|  of 
real  acetic  acid.  Its  density  varies  according  to 
the  quantity  of  foreifloi  matter  it  contains.  Sp.  gr. 
1-006  to  1-012.  (P.  E. ;)  1-019,  (Phillips  ;)  1-0135 
to  1-0251 ,  (Thomson.)  This  vinegar  usually  con- 
tains a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid. 

Wine  Vinegar  (vinaigre  d'Ori^ans,  French  vin- 
egar, acetum  Gallicum,  P.  E.,  acetum  vini,  P.  D.) 
is  prepared  in  wine  countries  by  a  similar  process 
to  that  employed  for  making  malt  vinegar.  That 
prepared  from  white  wine  {White  Wine  Vinegar) 
is  most  esteemed.  It  is  purer  and  pleasanter  than 
malt  vinegar.  Sp.  gr.  1-014  to  1-022,  (P.  E. ;) 
1-016,  (Phillips.)  It  usually  contains  from  5  to  6g 
of  acetic  acid. 

German,  or  quick  method  of  making  Vinegar. 
We  have  seen  that  acetification  consists  in  the 
mere  oxidation  of  alcohol  in  contact  with  organic 
matter.  This  fact  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  an 
improved  method  of  making  vinegar,  which  con- 
sists in  the  direct  employment  of  dilute  alcohol, 
and  in  vastly  enlarging  the  surface  of  the  liquid 
exposed  to  the  air.  "  This  is  effected  by  causing 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  alcohol  at  80  per  cent,  4  to 
6  parts  water,  i^j?,^  of  ferment,  honey,  or  extract 
of  malt,  to  trickle  down  through  a  mass  of  beech 
shavings  steeped  in  vinegar,  and  contained  in  a 
vessel  called  a  vinegar  generator  (essigbilder)  or 
graduation  vessel.  It  is  an  oaken  tub,  narrower  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top,  furnished  with  a  loose 
lid  or  cover,  below  which  is  a  perforated  shelf, 
(colander  or  false  bottom,)  having  a  number  of 
small  holes  loosely  filled  with  packthread  about  6 
inches  long,  and  prevented  from  falling  through  by 
a  knot  at  the  upper  end  The  shelf  is  also  per* 
forated  with  four  open  ^lass  tubes,  as  air  vents, 
each  having  its  ends  projecting  above  and  below 
the  shelf.  The  tub  at  its  lower  part  is  pierced 
with  a  horizontal  row  of  eight  equidistant  ronnd 
holes,  to  admit  atmospheric  air.  One  inch  above 
the  bottom  is  a  syphon-formed  discharge  pipe, 
whose  upper  curvature  stands  one  inch  below  the 
level  of  the  air-holes  in  the  side  of  the  tub.  The 
body  of  the  tub  being  filled  with  beech  chips,  the 
alcoholic  liquor  (first  heated  to  between  75°  and 
83°  F.)  is  placed  on  the  shelf.  It  trickles  slowly 
down  through  the  holes  by  means  of  the  pack- 
threads, diffuses  itself  over  the  chips,  slowly  col- 
lects at  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  and  then  runs  off 
by  the  syphon  pipe.  The  air  enters  by  the  cir- 
cumferential holes,  circulates  freely  thnmgh  the 
tub,  and  escapes  by  the  glass  tubes.  As  the  oxy- 
,gen  is  absorbed,  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  rises 
to  100°  or  104°  F.,  and  remains  stationary  at  that 
point  while  the  action  goes  on  favorably.  The 
liquid  requires  to  be  paned  three  or  four  times 
through  the  cask  before  acetification  is  complete, 
which  is  in  general  effected  in  from  24  to  36  hours." 
(Pereira,  Mat  Med.  1. 391-2.)  A  mixture  of  about 
80  gallons  of  water,  9  gallons  of  spirit  of  from  44 
to  45}  Tralles,  and  3  gallons  of  vinegar,  containing 
3-5g  of  real  acid,  forming  togetlier  92  gallons,  yiel(£ 
on  an  average  an  almost  equal  quantity  of  vinegar, 
from  90  to  91  gallons,  of  the  above-stated  strength. 
(Knopp.). 


Wood  Vinegar  is  obtained  by  the 
distillation  of  wood  m  iron  cyliodezB. 

Other  Vinegars^ — Cider  Vinegar,  Frocni 
worked  as  malt  vinegar. — Sugar  Vinegmr.  Bnva 
sugar  4  lbs.  to  each  gallon  of  waUer  ;  worked  m 
last. — Gooseberry  Vinegar. — From  bmised  goose- 
berries and  brown  sugar  1^  lbs.  to  each  galioo  of 
water;  worked  as  last.^ — RaUin  Vinegar.  From 
the  marc  left  from  making  raisin  wine.  1  cwL  ts 
15  gallons  of  water,  along  with  a  little  yeast; 
worked  as  malt  vinegar. — Pickling  Vinegar,  (Brit- 
isli  white  wine  do.)  As  malt  vinegar,  but  paler 
and  stronger. — Ale  Vinegar,  (alegar,  acetum  ceR>- 
visiiB.)  From  strong  pale  ale,  worked  upon  fiae 
cuttings  or  rape  ;  as  the  last. — Crystal  Vine^v 
Pickling  vinegar  1  gallon,  agitated  with  freah-bonl 
animal  charcoal  for  24  hours,  and  then  decanted 
or  filtered.  Ueed  for  pickles. — Argol  Vineger, 
(acetum  ex  tartaro.)  White  argol  or  cream  of  tartar 
lb.  j ;  boiling  water  2  gallons  ;  dissolve,  cool,  add 
proof  spirit  3  pints,  and  keep  it  lightly  covered  in  a 
warm  place  till  ripe.  White  and  pleasant — Ger* 
man  household  Vinegar.  Soft  water  7^  galloos: 
honey  or  brown  sugar  2  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar  3 
oz. ;  com  spirit  1  gallon  ;  as  last 

*«*  See  AcBTic  Acin,  AcETincATiox,  Aci* 
TOMETRY,  Fermentation,  and  PTaouoNEOos  Acia 

VINEGAR,  AROMATIC.  Syn.  Akoxatic 
Spirit  op  Vinegar.  Acbtuk  aromaticum.  Pref. 
I.  (P.  Cod.)  Acetic  acid  Jxx  ;  camphor  Jij  ;  otl  of 
cloves  38S  ;  oils  of  cinnamon  and  lavender,  of  each 
9  drops ;  mix. 

II.  {Aeidum  aceticum  aromatievm^  P.  EL) 
Rosemary  and  origauum,  dried,  of  each  ^  ;  dried 
lavender  Jss ;  bruised  cloves  3as ;  acetic  acid  1^ 
pints  ;  digest  a  week,  press,  and  filter.  This  wants 
the  addition  of  about  Jiiss  of  camphor. 

III.  (Henry^s.)  Glacial  acetic  acid  stronglj 
scented  with  the  oils  of  cloves,  lavender,  rosemary, 
and  calamus  aromaticus,  to  which  camphor  is  add- 
ed. This  is  the  formula  adopted  at  Apothecaries 
Hall. 

IV.  Glacial  acetic  acid  1  lb.;  oil  of  doves  3j; 
oil  of  rosemary  3ij  ;  oils  of  bergamotte  and  cinna- 
mon, of  each  3aB ;  oil  of  pimento  24  grs. ;  oil  irf 
lavender  3j  ;  neroli  10  drops  ;  camphor  ^  ;  alco- 
hol Jss  ;  mix.     Very  fine. 

V.  {Extemporaneous.)  Acetate  of  potash  (dry) 
3j ;  oil  of  vitriol  20  drops ;  oils  of  lemons  and 
cloves,  of  each  3  drops.  *«*  Aromatic  vinegar  ii 
used  as  a  pungent  and  refreshing  perfume  in  faint- 
ness,  dtc.  For  thb  purpose  it  is  usually  dropped 
on  a  small  piece  of  sponge  placed  in  a  stoppered 
bottle  or  a  vinaigrette.  It  is  corrosive,  and  should 
be  therefore  kept  from  contact  with  the  skin  and 
clothes. 

VINEGAR,  THE  CAMP.  Prep.  Sliced  gar- 
lic 8  oz. ;  Cayenne  pepper,  soy,  and  walnut  ketch- 
up, of  each  4  oz. ;  36  chopped  anchovies  ;  vinegar 
1  gallon ;  powdered  cochineal  ^  oz. ;  macerate  Utr 
1  month,  and  strain. 

VINEGAR,  CAMPHORATED.  Syn.  Aci- 
DUM  ACETICUM  CAMPHORATUM.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Con- 
centrated acetic  acid  f  Jviss  ;  camphor  ^m ;  dis- 
solve.    Used  as  aromatic  vinegar. 

V I N  E  G  A  R  OF  CANTH ARIDES.  Syn. 
Acetum  Canthariois,  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Prep.  (P. 
L.)  Powdered  cantharides  Jij  ;  acetic  acid,  P.  L., 
1  pint ;  digest  for  8  days,  press,  and  strain.    Used 
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m  ■  oounter-tnritaiit,  and  to  raise  blisten.  Many 
wholesale  houses  employ  twice  the  above  quantity 
of  flies. 

VINEGAR,  CVCVMBER^Captieum  Vine- 
garr^Oarlic  Vinegar  r—SkalotB  Vinegar  g^Onion 
Vvnegar, — Caper  Vinegar^ — Creee  Seed  Vine- 
gar f — Celery  Seed  Vinegar t — Truffle  Vinegar, 
—Seville  Orange-peel  Vinegar, — Ginger  Vine- 

far, — Black  Pepper  Vinegar, — White  Pepper 
Hnegar, — Ckillie  Vinegar, — Horeeradiak  Vine- 
gar, ^c,  are  all  made  by  steeping  about  an  oz.  of 
the  articles  in  each  pint  of  vinegar  for  14  days,  and 
straining:. — ^Tarraoom  Vimeoar, — Basil  Vinegar, 
— Oreen  Mint  Vinegar, — Elder-flower  Vinegar, 
— Celery  Vinegar, — Cherville  Vinegar, — Burnet 
Vinegar,  ^c.  Leaves  2  or  3  oz. ;  vinegar  1  pint ; 
steep  for  14  days,  then  strain,  and  keep  in  half- 
|Nnt  bottles.    The  whole  are  used  in  cookery. 

VINEGAR,  CURRIE.  Prep.  Corrie  powder 
^  lb. ;  vinegar  1  gallon ;  infuse  for  1  w^ek.  Used 
as  a  flavoring. 

VINEGAR,  DISTILLED  Sun,  Acetum 
DESTiLLATUM,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  L.) 
Malt  vinegar  1  gallon  ;  distil  in  glass,  (or  earthen- 
ware,) reserving  the  first  7  pints  only  for  use. 
%*  If  a  pewter  worm  is  used,  a  portion  of  lead  is 
dkBolved,  and  the  product  becomes  cloudy.  100 
giB.  should  saturate  13  grs.  of  crystallized  carbon- 
ate of  soda.  It  contains  about  4'6S  of.  real  acetic 
acid.    (See  Acetic  Acid.) 

VINEGARS  FROM  FLOWERS.  Prep. 
Dried  flowers  1  to  S  oz. ;  distilled  vinegar  1  pint ; 
digest  for  a  week,  strain,  and  repeat  the  process 
with  fresh  flowers,  if  necessary.  They  may  also 
be  prepared  by  adding  S  or  3  drops,  or  q.  s.  of  the 
respective  essential  oils  to  the  vinegar.  *«*  In  a 
similar  way  are  made  the  Vinegars  of — orange- 
powers,  (f^h,)  elder-flowere,  elhve-gilly  flowere, 
mutk  roses,  red  rosss^  (vinaigre  de  rose,  acetum 
fosatam,)  rosemary  flowers,  (vinaim  de  roee- 
marin,  acetum  anthoaatum,)  lavender,  (vinaigre 
Jistili^  de  lavende,)  Tarragon,  dec.  &c. 

VINEGAR,  MARSEILLES.    Syn.  Vinegar 

OP  THE  FOUR   ThIEVESl      PROrHTLACTIC    VjNBOAR. 

Acetum  rRomTLACTicuif.   A.  AirrisecpTicuM.   A. 

THERIACALR.      A  QUATUOR  FuRUM.      ViNAIORE  DE8 

quatre  Voleurs.  Prep.  Summits  of  rosemary, 
flowers  of  sage,  dried,  of  each  Jiv ;  dried  lavender 
flowers,  ^ij  ;  cloves  3j ;  distilled  vinegar  1  gallon  ; 
digest  for  7  dajrs,  press,  and  filter.  Used  as  a 
corrector  of  bad  smells,  and  formerly  as  a  prophy- 
lactic against  the  plague,  and  other  contagious 
diseases.  Said  to  be  a  favorite  preventive  with 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  always  carried  some  with 
him. 

VINEGAR  OF  OPIUM.  Syn.  Acetum  Opii, 
(P.  E.  &  D.)  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Opium  Jiv ;  dis- 
tilled vinegar  f  Jxvj  ;  macerate  for  7  days,  press, 
and  filter.  Anodyne  and  soporific.  Preferable  to 
laudanum.     Dose.  5  to  30  drops. 

VINEGAR,  RASPBERRY.  Prep,  Bruised 
ripe  raspberries  and  white  wine  vinegar,  of  each  3 
pints;  macerate  24  hours,  press,  strain,  and  to 
each  pint  add  white  sugar  1  lb. ;  boil,  skim,  cool, 
and  to  each  pint  add  brandy  2  oz.  %*  In  a 
sfanilar  way  may  be  made  Strawberry  Vinegar, 
and  Cherry  do. 

VINEGAR  OF  SQUILLS.     Syn.  Acetum 

8CILL«B,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)      A  iOIllJTICUM,  (P.  L. 


1745.)  Prep.— 1.  (P.  L.)  Squills,  recently  dried* 
{xv ;  distilled  vinegar  6  pints  ;  difirest  at  a  gentle 
heat  fcr94  bonis,  press,  filter,  and  add  proof  spirit 
^  pint^S.  (WholesaU.)  Squills  7  lbs. ;  distilled 
vinegar  7  gallons;  macerate  in  the  cold  for  10 
days,  press,  and  filter.  Expectorant  and  diuretic 
Dose,  3ss  to  Siss  in  chronic  pulmonary  aflections 
and  dropsies. 

VIOLET  DYE,  like  purple,  is  produced  by  & 
mixture  of  red  and  blue  coloring  matter,  applied 
either  together,  or  in  succession.  A  good  violet 
may  be  given  to  silk  or  wool  by  passing  it  first 
through  a  solution  of  verdigris,  then  through  a  de- 
coction of  logwood,  and  lastly  through  alum  water. 
A  fast  violet  may  be  given  by  dying  the  goods  a 
crimson  with  cochineal,  without  alum  or  tartar, 
and,  after  rinsing,  passing  them  through  the  iudigo 
vat — Linens  or  cottons  are  first  galled  with  18{ 
of  gall-nuts,  next  passed  throng  a  mixed  mordant 
of  alum,  iron  liquor,  and  sulphate  of  copper,  work- 
ing them  well,  then  worked  in  a  madder  bath 
made  with  an  equal  weight  of  root,  and  lastly 
brightened  with  soap  or  soda.  Another  good 
method  is  to  pass  cloth  dyed  Turkey  red  through 
the  blue  vat — Wool,  silk,  cotton^  or  linen,  mor- 
danted with  alum  and  dyed  in  a  logwood  bath,  or 
a  mixed  bath  of  Archil  and  Brazil,  also  takes  a 
pretty,  but  false  violet 

VIOLIN E.  Syn,  Violina.  Emetique  indi- 
gene. A  white,  pulverulent,  bitter,  acrid  sub- 
stance, extracted  from  the  roots,  leaves,  flowers, 
and  seeds  of  the  viola  odorata.  It  is  sparingly  sol- 
uble in  water,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  Its  opera* 
tion  resembles  emetine,  for  which  it  was  at  first 

VOMIT,  (MARRIOTT'S,)  DRY.  A  mixture 
of  equal  parts  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  tartar  emetic. 


WAFERS.  Prep,  I,  {Flour  wafers.)  Mix  fine 
wheat  flour  with  water  to  a  smooth  pap,  add  col- 
oring as  required,  pass  the  mixture  through  a 
sieve,  to  remove  any  clots  or  lumps,  fill  the  *  wafer^ 
irons?  (previously  warmed,  and  greased  with  but- 
ter or  olive  oil)  with  the  batter,  close  them  tight, 
and  expose  them  for  a  short  time  to  the  heat  of 
a  clear  charcoal  fire.  The  whole  must  then  be 
allowed  to  cool,  when  the  irons  must  be  opened, 
and  the  thin  cake,  which  is  now  hard  and  brittle, 
must  be  cut  into  wafers,  by  means  of  sharp  annular 
steel  punches,  •i^*  The  *  wafer-iron^  consist  of 
two  plates  of  iron,  united  together  in  a  similar 
manner  to  a  pair  of  pincera  or  tongs,  and  which, 
when  closed,  leave  a  space  between  tlieir  internal 
surface  proper  for  the  thickness  of  wafers. 

II.  {peiatin  do.,  Olue  do,.  Transparent  do,) 
Dissolve  isinglass,  or  the  best  pale  glue,  in  sufii- 
cient  water  to  form  a  consistent  mass  when  cold, 
pour  it,  while  hot,  upon  the  surface  of  a  warm 
plate  of  mirror  glass,  slightly  oiled,  and  surrounded 
with  a  border  of  card  paper,  (laid  flat ;)  next  apply 
a  similar  plate,  also  warmed  and  oiled,  and  press 
the  two  into  as  close  contact  as  is  permitted  by 
the  card  paper.  When  cold,  the  thin  cake  of 
gelatin  must  be  removed,  and  cut  into  wafen 
with  punches,  as  before. 

III.  (Medallion,)  Color  Salisbury  glue ;  fill  up 
the  hollow  part  of  a  seal  with  gum  watnr  mixed 
with  any  colored  powder,  leaving  the  flat  put 
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elear ;  then  poor  as  much  of  the  melted  colored 
glae  on  the  seal  as  will  lie  upon  it,  and  let  it  dry 
in  a  ^ntle  heat ;  when  used,  wet  the  paper  where 
the  wafer  is  to  be  applied,  and  place  the  back  of 
the  wafer  upon  the  wet  paper. 

*«*  The  coloring  mattere  employed  for  wafen 
are  the  following: — Red,  a  decoction  of  Brazil 
woody  brightened  with  alum ; — yellowt  a  decoc^on 
of  French  beiriea,  or  an  infusion  of  saf&on  or  tur- 
meric ; — blue,  sulphate  of  indigo  diluted  with  wa- 
ter, and  partly  saturated  with  potash ;  green,  Uue 
and  yellow  mixed.  Vermilion,  gamb^,  smalts, 
&«.,  are  also  used  for  the  best  wafers. 

WAFERS.  (In  cookery.)  Prep,  Take  fine 
flour,  dried  and  sifted,  make  it  into  a  smooth  thin 
batter  with  very  good  milk,  or  a  little  cream  and 
water;  add  about  as  much  white  wine  as  will 
make  it  thick  enough  for  pancakes,  sweeten  it 
with  a  little  loaf-sugar,  and  flavor  with  beaten  cin- 
namon. When  thus  prepared,  have  the  wafer- 
irons  made  ready  by  being  heated  over  a  charcoal 
fire  ;  rub  the  irons  with  a  piece  of  linen  cloth  dip- 
ped in  butter ;  then  pour  a  spoonful  of  the  batter 
upon  them,  and  close  them  almost  immediately ; 
turn  them  upon  the  fire,  and  pare  the  edges  with 
a  knife,  as  some  of  the  batter  will  oote  out  A 
short  time  will  bake  them,  when  the  irons  are 
properly  heated.  The  wafers  must  be  curled 
round  while  warm.  Wafer  Paper  is  prepared  in 
a  similar  v.  ly  to  the  above.     Used  by  cooks,  &c. 

WARD\S  RED  DROP.  A  strong  solution  of 
emetic  tartar  in  wine. 

WARTS  on  the  hands  may  be  removed  by  the 
daily  use  of  a  little  nitrate  of  silver,  or  nitric  or 
acetic  acid,  in  the  way  described  at  p.  222,  (art 
Corns.)  The  first  of  the  above  applications  pro- 
duces a  black  stain,  and  the  second  a  yellow  one ; 
both  of  which,  however,  wear  ofF  after  the  lapse 
of  some  days.  Acetic  acid  scarcely  discolors  the 
skin.  The  papular  eruption  which  covers  the 
hands  of  some  persons,  and  which  is  occasionally 
called  " soft  warts"  is  best  removed  by  the  daily 
use  of  Gowlaud^s  lotion. 

WASH  FOR  FRECKLES.  Pr«p.  Brandy 
1^  oz.,  (or  spirits  of  wine  1  oz.,)  water  9  oz.,  dilu- 
ted muriatic  acid,  a  teaspoonful ;  mix.  To  be  used 
after  washing.  The  substitution  of  1  oz.  of  orange- 
flower  water,  or  2  oz.  of  rose-water,  for  a  like 
proportion  of  the  water  ordered  above,  rendexB  it 
much  more  agreeable.    , 

WASH  FOR  THE  TEETH.  Prep,  Chloride 
of  lime  4  oz. ;  water  2  oz. ;  agitate  well  together 
m  a  viai  for  ^  an  hour,  filter,  and  add  spirit  2  oz., 
rase  or  orange-flower  water  1  oz.  Used  diluted 
with  water,  by  smokers  and  persons  having  a  foul 
breath. 

WATCHFULNESS.  Syn,  Sleeplessness. 
Agrypnia,  (from  a,  priv.  and  Swoc,  sleep,)  The 
common  causes  of  watchfulness  are  thoughtfhlnees 
or  grief,  a  disordered  stomach  or  bowels,  heavy 
and  late  suppers,  or  deficiency  of  proper  exercise. 
The  best  treatment  in  ordinary  cases  consists  in 
an  attention  to  those  points.  The  method  of  pro- 
ducing sleep  recommeuded  by  a  late  celebrated 
Hypnotist,  consisted  in  merely  adopting  an  easy 
ncumbent  position,  inclining  the  head  towards  the 
chest,  shutt'mg  the  eyes,  and  taking  several  deep 
iiiflpirations  with  the  mouth  closed.  Another  meth- 
Bd    recommended    by  an  eminent  surgeon,  and 


which  appears  miallible  if  persevered  in  wHk  f^ 
er  c<n\fidence,  and  which  is  suitable  eithar  to  ft» 
sitting  or  recumbent  posture,  conaista  in  tyng 
decanter  cork  with  a  metallic  top,  or  any 
bright  object,  on  the  forehead,  in  mch  a 
that  the  eyes  must  be  distorted  or  slraioed  to  bt 
capable  of  seeing  it  By  resolutely  gaxing  in  tUi 
way  for  a  short  time,  toitktmt  winking,  the  mos- 
des  of  the  eyea  gradually  relax,  and  the  oxpexb- 
menter  falls  asleep. 

WATER.  Syn.  Protoxide  of  Hvi^moGEi.  Eav, 
{Fr,)  Agoa,  (Sf.)  Ac(i0A,  {JtaL)  WABsam,  (Ger^ 
Aqua,  {Lat,)  hom^,  (6r.)     The  ancients  regaidsd 
water  as  a  simple  substance,  and  as  couyertibie 
into  earth,  and  various  organic  prodacts.     £artl% 
air,  fire,  and  water,  were  at  one  time  conceived  to 
be  the  elementary  principles,  cr  essences  of  matter, 
from  which  all  form  and  substance  derived  their 
existence.    The  true  constitution  of  water  was  bol 
discovered  till  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  Honorable  Mr.  Cavendish  pvoved  thsi 
this  liquid  was  a  compound  of  hydrogen  and  oxy- 
gen.    These  gases  exist  in  water  in  the  ptropoftkn 
of  1  to  8  by  weight,  or  2  to  1  by  volume  ;  the  spc 
gr.  of  hydra|;en  being  to  that  of  oxygen  b*  1  to  1& 
When  water  is  made  a  part  of  the  voltaic  circuit, 
it  is  resolved  into  2  measures  of  hydrc^fen,  and  1 
measure  of  oxygen  gas ;  and  if  the  gases  thus  ob- 
tained be   mixed,  ^  and  exploded  by  the  electric 
spark,  they  again  combine,  and  produce  their  own 
weight  of  pure  water.    The  composition  of  water 
is  thus  clearly  and  easily  demonstrated,  by  analy- 
sis and  synthesis.     In  the  production  of  water  from 
its  constituent  gases,  there  is  a  condensation  of 
nearly  2000  volumes  into  1,  thtts  showing  the  won- 
derful efllects  of  chemical  combination.    One  cobie 
inch  of  perfectly  pure  water  at  62^  F.^  and  30 
inches  of  the  barometer,  weighs  253*458  gis. ;  by 
which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  815  times  heavier 
than  atmo^heric  air.    Its  sp.  gr.  is  1*0,  it  beiag 
made  the  standard  by  which  the  densities  of  other 
bodies  are  estimated.    The  sp.  gr.  of  frozen  water 
(ice)  is  0*92 ;  that  of  aqueous  vapor  0-6202,  air 
being  1*0.     Water  changes  its  volume  with  tbs 
temperature ;  its  greatest  density  is  at  about  3S9 
F.,  and  its  sp.  gr.  decreases  from  that  poiut,  either 
way.    By  the  enormous  pressure  of  30,000  lbs.  oa 
the  square  inch,  14  volumes  of  water  are  conden- 
sed into  13  volumes.   Water  evaporates  at  all  tem- 
peratures, but  at  212^  this  takes  place  so  rapidty, 
that  it  boils,  and  is  converted  into  vapor,  (steaiDi) 
whose  bulk  is  about  1700  times  greater  than  that 
of  water.  The  general  properties  and  oses  of  water 
are  too  well  known  to  require  notice. 

Pur.  Pure  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  odor- 
less, and  cdoriess,  and  evaporates  without  residue, 
or  even  leaving  a  stain  behind.  The  purest  nato- 
ral  water  is  that  obtained  by  melting  snow  or  tro 
zen  rain,  that  has  fallen  at  some  distance  from  any 
town.  Absolutely  pure  water  can  only  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  union  of  its  gaseous  constituents :  but 
very  pure  water,  sufficiently  so  for  all  chemical 
and  philosophical  purposes,  may  be  procured  by  ths 
careful  distillation  of  common  water.  The  foiiow* 
ing  are  the  tests  usually  employed  to  ascertain  the 
purity  of  water,  or  the  nature  of  the  substances  I 
holds  in  solution : — 1.  Ebullition.  If  a  precipitals 
is  formed,  or  a  crust  deposited  on  the  vessel,  it  in- 
dicates the  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime.    This  if 
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thd  caose  of  the  calcareous  for  that  lines  tea- 
kettles and  boilers  used  for  common  water. — 2. 
Evaporation.  The  matter  left  behind  when  water 
is  evaporated  is  impurity  ;  if  it  be  organic  matter, 
smoke  and  a  peculiar  odor  will  be  evolved,  as  the 
residue  becomes  dry  and  charred — 3.  Protosul- 
YHATE  OF  Iron.  If  a  little  of  this  test  be  added  to 
water,  placed  in  a  stoppered  vial,  and  a  reddish 
brown  precipitate  form  in  a  few  days,  the  presence 
of  oxygen  gas  is  indicated-^.  Neither  Litmus, 
Hrup  of  violet8f  nor  turmeric,  is  discolored  or  af- 
fected when  moistened  with  pure  water ;  if  the 
first  two  are  reddened,  it  indicates  an  Acid  ;  if 
the  last  is  turned  brown  an  Alkau. — 5.  Limb- 
water,  mixed  with  pure  water,  remains  transpa- 
rent ;  if  a  milkinesB  ensues  when  the  test  is  em- 
ployed before  the  water  has  been  boiled,  and  not 
afiery  carbonic  acid  is  present — 6.  Chloride  of 
Barium  occasions  a  white  precipitate,  insoluble  in 
nitric  acid,  in  water  containing  sulphuric  acid, 
(usually  in  the  state  of  sulphate  of  lime.) — 7.  Ox- 
AUiTB  OF  Ammonu  occasious  a  white  precipitate 
in  water,  containing  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime. 
— 8.  Nitrate  of  Silver  occasions  a  cloudy  white 
precipitate,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in 
ammonia,  in  water  containing  chlorine  or  muriates. 
— 9.  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia  added  to 
water  that  has  been  boiled,  and  precipitdted  by 
oxalic  acid,  (if  required,)  produces,  in  a  few  hours,  a 
white  precipitate,  if  the  water  contains  magnesia. 
— 10.  Tincture  or  Infusion  of  Galls  turns  water 
containing  iron  black  ;  when  this  takes  place  both 
before  and  after  the  water  has  been  boiled,  the 
metal  is  present  under  the  form  of  sulphate  ;  but 
if  it  only  occurs  before  boiling,  then  carbonate  of 
Iron  may  be  suspected,  and  will  be  precipitated  as 
a  reddiiih  powder  by  exposure  and  heat — 1 1.  Fer- 
&OCTANIDE  OF  PoTABSiuM  gives  R  bluo  precipitate 
in  water  containing  a  sesquisalt  of  iron,  and  a 
white  one,  turning  blue  by  exposure  to  the  air,  in 
water  containing  a  protosalt  of  iron. — 12.  Sulpuu- 
RETED  Hydrogen  and  the  hydrosulphurets  give  a 
brown  or  black  precipitate  in  water  containing  iron 
or  lead. — 13.  Soap,  or  a  solution  of  soap  in  alco- 
hol, mixes  easily  and  perfectly  with  pure  water, 
but  is  curdled  and  precipitated  in  water  containing 
carbonates,  sulphates,  or  muriates. 

Var.  Distilled  Water,  {Aqua  desHllata,  P. 
L.  &>  E.  A.  Destillata,  P.  D.  A.  depurata. 
Holy  water.)  The  purest  kind  of  artificial  water 
is  obtained  in  quiintity,  by  the  distillation  of  com- 
mon water,  observing  to  reject  the  first  and  last 
portious  thnt  come  over.  The  still  employed  for 
this  operat'on  should  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  ; 
and  where  great  nicety  is  roquired,  the  distillation 
should  be  performed  in  glass  or  earthenware.  Pure 
distilled  viater  is  unaffected  by  solutions  of  the 
canstic  9\id  carbon tited  alkalis,  lime,  baryta,  oxalic 
acid,  acetate  of  lead,  nitrate  of  silver,  or  tincture 
of  soap.  *^*  Distilled  water  should  alone  be  em- 
ployed in  (he  preparation  of  infusions,  decoctions, 
extracts,  cinctures,  saline  solutions,  &c.,  and  in  the 
▼arious  rAher  processes  of  chemistry  and  pharmacy 
where  d<licacy  is  required,  as  its  power  as  a  men- 
struum is  not  only  greater  than  that  of  common 
water,  but  its  purity  prevents  any  secondary  de- 
comp<^itions  taking  place,  which  frequently  vitiates 
products,  in  the  preparation  of  which,  impure  wa- 
ter has  been  used.    When  distilled  water  is  not  at 
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hand,  or  in  large  operations,  clean  filtered  or  chtru 
fied  rain  water  is  the  only  kind  that  can  be  sue* 
cessfully  substituted^ — ^Rain  Water,  {Aqua  PlU' 
vialis.  A,  Pluvia,  A,  Jmbrium.)  This  is  a  very 
pure  kind  of  natural  water,  but  contains  minate 
quantities  of  air,  carbonic  and  nitric  acids,  carbon* 
ate  of  ammonia,  &«. — Snow  Water,  {Aqua  Ni' 
valis,  A.  ex  Nive.)  The  purest  of  all  natural  wa« 
ters. — Spring  Water.  {Aqua^  P.  E.  Aqua  Fan- 
tana.)  Rain  water  which  has  percolated  through 
the  earth  usually  contains  mineral  impurities. 
"  For  pharmaceutical  use,  spring  water  must  be 
so  far  free  of  saline  matter,  as  not  to  possess  the 
quality  of  hardness,  or  contain  above  1 -6000th 
part  of  solid  matter."  (P.  E.) — River  Water, 
{Aqua  Fluvialis.  A.  ex  Flumine.)  Less  pure  than 
good  spring  water.  Thames  water  contains  abont 
1.3500th  part  of  fixed  impurities,  chiefly  carbon- 
ate of  lime. — ^Well  Water,  {Pump  Water,  Aqua 
Puteana.  A.  ex  Puieo.)  Less  pure  than  either  of 
the  preceding.  Usually  contains  a  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Hence  its  "  hard- 
ness,"  and  property  of  curdling  soap. — Marsh  Wa- 
ter, {Aqua  ex  Palude,)  and  Lake  Water,  {Aqua 
ex  Lacu,)  resemble  river  water,  but  contain  more 
organic  matter  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  and 
are  hence  deemed  unwholesome.  Sea  Water. 
{Aqua  Marina,  A,  Maris.)  The  characteristic  of 
this  variety  is  its  saltuess.  Its  density  is  abont 
1*0274,  and  the  average  quantity  of  saline  matter 
which  it  contains  is  about  3^  per  cent.,  of  which 
about  fjths  are  chloride  of  sodium,  and  the  re- 
mainder chiefly  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia. 

Purif.  Pure  water  is  incapable  of  putrefaction, 
but  ordinary  water  contains  a  small  quantity  of  or- 
ganic matter  in  solution,  which  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition,  even  in  closed  vessels.  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  with  water  kept  in  wooden  casks, 
or  open  cisterns,  into  which  leaves  and  insects  may 
be  driven  by  the  wind.  Putrescent  water  is  un- 
wholesome as  a  beverage.  Among  the  simplest 
methods  for  purifying  foul  water  are  the  following : 
— 1.  Filtration  or  agitation  with  coarsely-powdered 
fresh-burnt  charcoal,  either  animal  or  vegetable  ; 
but  preferably  the  former.  This  will  not  only  re- 
move mechanically  suspended  matter,  but  also  the 
calcareous  and  gaseous  impurities  held  in  solution. 
— 2.  By  exposmg  it  freely  to  the  action  of  the  air, 
by  which  the  organic  matter,  becoming  oxidized 
and  insoluble,  speedily  subsides.  This  operation 
may  be  easily  performed  by  agitating  the  water  in 
contact  with  fresh  air,  or  by  forcing  air  through  it 
by  means  of  bellows. — 3.  The  addition  of  a  little 
sulphuric  acid  to  water  l^as  a  like  efiect ;  15  or  20 
drops  are  usually  sufficient  fur  a  gallon.  This  ad- 
dition may  be  advantageously  made  to  water  in- 
tended for  filtration  through  charcoal,  by  which 
plan  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  latter  may  be  saved. 
(Lowitz.) — 4.  An  ounce  of  powdered  alum,  (dis- 
solved,) well  agitated  with  a  hogshead  or  more  of 
foul  water,  will  precipitate  the  foul  matter  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  when  the  clear  portion  may 
be  decanted.  When  the  water  is  very  putrid,  a 
scruple  to  a  drachm  may  be  employed  to  the  gal- 
lon, and  any  alum  that  may  be  left  in  solution  may 
be  precipitated  by  the  cautious  addition  of  an  equiv- 
alent proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda. — 5.  A  solu- 
tion of  red  sulphate  of  iron  acts  in  the  same  way 
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tm  alum :  a  few  drops  are.safficient  for  a  gallon. — 
6.  Agitation  with  about  the  ^  of  1{  of  finely-pow- 
dered black  oxide  of  manganese,  has  a  similar  ef- 
fect to  the  last — 7.  The  addition  of  a  little  aqueous 
chlorine,  or  chlorine  gas,  to  foul  water,  cleanses  it 
immediately.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of 
the  water  being  perfectly  freed  from  any  excess  of 
the  precipitant  by  heat — 8.  Sea  water  may  be 
rendered  fit  for  washing  by  the  addition  of  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  as  long  as  it 
turns  milky.  After  repose,  the  clear  portion  must 
be  decanted.  (Dr.  Mitchell.) — ^9.  Hard  water  may 
be  softened  in  the  way  last  mentioned. 

Pres.  Water  is  usually  preserved  on  ship-board 
in  iron  tanks,  or  in  casks  well  charred  on  the  in- 
side. It  cannot  be  safely  kept  in  copper  or  leaden 
vessels,  and  receives  a  calcareous  impregnation  by 
contact  with  lime,  mortar,  stucco,  or  stone  con- 
taining lime.  The  addition  of  about  ^  of  1(  of 
finely-powdered  bla^k  oxide  of  manganese  to  wa- 
ter, materially  promotes  its  preservation,  especially 
at  sea,  as  the  motion  of  the  vessel  and  consequent 
agitation  of  the  water  increase  the  points  of  contact. 

WATER,  CHALYBEATE.  Prep.  (Ure.) 
Protosulphate  of  iron  3  gis. ;  bicarbonate  of  potash 
61  gis. ;  cold  (rain)  water  I  quart ;  mix  and  agi- 
tate in  a  corked  bottle.  This  artificial  chalybeate 
water  possesses  equal  tonic  powers  to  that^f  the 
springs;  but  it  may  be  rendered  pleasanter •  by 
forcing  in  a  little  carbonic  acid  gas. 

WATER-COLOR  CAKES.  These  are  the 
ordinary  colors  that  work  well  in  water,  made  into 
a  stiff  and  perfectly  smooth  paste  with  gum  water, 
or  isinglass  size,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  and  then 
compressed  in  a  polished  steel  mould,  and  dried. 

WATER,  FLY.  Prep.  White  arsenic  1  dr. ; 
boiling  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  and  sweeten  with 
treacle.  Used  to  kill  flies.  A  dangerous  methodf 
and  one  that  should  never  be  adopted  where  there 
are  children. 

WATERPROOF  CLOTH.  Prep.  L  {Han- 
eock^s  Patent.)  By  spreading  the  liquid  juioe  of  the 
caoutchouc  tree  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the 
goods,  and  allowing  them  to  dry  in  the  air. 

II.  {Patterns  Patent.)  By  imbuing  the  cloth  on 
the  wrong  side  whh  a  '«>lution  of  isinglass,  alum,  and 
soap,  by  means  of  a  brush.  When  dry,  it  is  brushed 
on  the  wrong  side  against  the  grain,  and  then  gone 
over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  water.  Impervious  to 
water,  but  not  to  air. 

III.  {Sievier^s  Patent.)  By  applying  first  a  so- 
lution of  Indian  rubber  in  oil  of  turpentine,  and  af- 
terwards another  Indian  rubber  varnish,  rendered 
very  drying  by  the  use  of  driers.  On  this,  wool  or 
other  material  of  which  the  fabric  is  made,  cut  in- 

'  to  proper  lengtlis,  is  spread,  and  the  whole  passed 
through  a  pre6S,  whereby  the  surface  acquires  a  nap 
or  pile.  ' 

IV.  Moisten  the  cloth  on  the  wrong  side,  first 
with  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass,  and  when  dry, 
with  an  infusion  of  nutgalls. 

V.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  a  solution  of  soap 
for  isinglass,  and  another  of  alum  for  galls. 

WATERPROOF  LIQUID.  Prep.— 1.  In- 
dian rubber  ^  oz. ;  oil  of  turpentine  |  pint ;  put 
them  into  a  pot,  tie  it  over  with  bladder,  and  set  it 
in  hot  water ;  when  dissolved,  add  hot  "  boiled" 
<h1  1  pint. — 2.  Boiled  oil  1  quart ;  Indian  rubber  I 
01. ;  dissolve  by  heat — 3.  Linseed  oil  1  pmt ;  yel- 


low wax  and  common  turpentiue,  of  each  2  ox.* 
Burgundy  pitch  1  ox. ;  melt  togetber.— 4.  liasesd 
oil  1  pint ;  suet  8  oz. ;  beeswax  6  oz.  ;  rosin  1  oz.; 
melt  together.  All  the  above  are  need  to  reader 
leather  boots  and  shoes  waterproof. 

WATER,  ROSE.  Prep.  Otto  3iJj  ;  Ratified 
spirit  (warm)  1  pint ;  dissolve,  add  hot  water  10 
gallons ;  mix  in  a  12-gallon  carboy,  cork,  and  agi- 
tate till  cold.  This  makes  the  ordinary  roee  wa- 
ter of  the  shops.  It  is  better  for  dintiUation.  (See 
Distilled  Waters.) 

WATER,  (CORDIAL.)  Liqueun  poswaoiif 
little  viscidity.  They  are  prepared  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  balms,  creams,  oils,  and  other  cordials  cf 
the  liqueuriste,  but  with  less  sugar.  The  foilowiqg 
is  an  example  of  this  class  of  liqueurs : — 

Water  of  Cedrat.  Double  refined  sugar  6 
lbs. ;  boiling  rain  water  7  quarts ;  dissolve,  add 
spirit  of  cedrat  2  quarts  ;  spirit  of  citron  1  quart; 
mix  well,  and  filter  while  hot,  as  rapidly  as  posa- 
ble,  through  a  clean  bag  into  a  carK.  ^  or  bottle ; 
cork  down  immediately,  and  in  2  or  3  inomhs  bot- 
tle.    Very  fine.     (See  Cordials  and  Liqueurs.) 

WATERS,  XDISTILLED.)  Syn,  Aqua  Dis- 
TiLLATiB,  (P.  L.)  A.  Distillate,  (P.  D.)  Db- 
TILLED  Waters,  (P.  E.)  Aromatic  do.  Per- 
fumed DO.  Pure  water  charged  with  the  odorooi 
and  aromatic  principles  of  plants.  Distilled  waiea 
are  mostly  employed  as  vehicles  or  perfumea 
Those  intended  for  medical  purposes  are  oMnmon- 
ly  prepared  by  simply  distilling  the  herb  or  floweis 
along  with  water  in  an  ordinary  still ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  being  employed  than  it  is  inteaii- 
ed  to  draw  over,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  em- 
pyreuma.  The  aromatic  waters  for  medical  par- 
poses  may  be  prepared  extemporaneously,  of  nearly 
equal  quality  to  those  obtained  by  distillation,  by 
carefully  triturating  a  drachm  of  any  of  the  essen- 
tial oils,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nsa^nesia,  and 
agitating  it  well  with  2  quarts  of  warm  distilled 
water  in  a  corked  bottle  ;  or  as  much  of  a  sointioB 
of  the  essential  oil  in  rectified  spirit  may  be  added 
to  the  water  as  it  will  bear,  without  becomiDg 
milky,  the  whole  being  well  agitated  as  before, 
and  when  cold  filtered,  if  necessary,  through  bib- 
ulous paper.  White  sugar  may  be  advantage, 
ously  substituted  for  magnesia,  as  the  water  is  apt 
to  dissolve  a  little  of  the  latter  substance,  and  is 
hence  rendered  unfit  to  be  used  as  a  solvent  &r 
metallic  salts,  especially  bichloride  of  mercury  and 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  dose  of  the  aromatic  or  car- 
minative waters,  as  those  of  dill,  caraway,  pep- 
permint, pennyroyal,  &c,  is  a  wiue-glas^ul  ad 
libitum. 

In  the  distillation  of  waters  intended  for  per- 
fumery,  the  utmost  care  is  requisite  to  prodooe  a 
highly  fragrant  article.  The  still  should  be  fur- 
nished with  a  high  and  narrow  neck,  and  the  beat 
of  steam,  or  a  salt-water  bath,  should  alone  be 
employed.  The  first  few  ounces  of  the  runnings 
should  be  rejected,  except  when  spirit  is  used,  ani 
the  remainder  collected  till  the  proper  quantity  be 
obtained,  observing  that  the  whole  product  be 
mixed  together ;  as  distilled  waters  pr(^;tessively 
decrease  in  strength  the  longer  the  process  is  con- 
tinued. When  a  very  superior  article  is  desired, 
the  waters  may  be  redistilled  by  a  gentle  heat, 
the  first  two-thirds  only  being  preserx'ed.  Ths 
odor  of  distilled  wateis  k  improved  by  keeping 
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hem  for  some  moDthe  in  a  cold  cellar  loosely  cov- 
ired,  as  they  thus  loee  the  herbaceous  smell 
rhich  they  frequently  possess  when  recently  pre- 
Ared.  When  these  waters  have  been  carefully 
irepared,  so  that  none  of  the  liquor  in  the  still  has 
'  spirited"  over  into  the  condensing  worm,  they  keep 
reU,  and  are  not  liable  to  change  ;  but  should  the 
everse  be  the  caee,  they  frequently  become  ropy 
ind  viscid.  The  best  remedy  is  to  redistil  them. 
Waters  which  have  acquired  a  burnt  smell  in  the 
'stilling,"  lose  it  by  freezing.  Distilled  waters 
aay  be  prevented  from  turning  sour  by  adding  a 
ittle  calcined  magnesia  to  them ;  and  those  which 
lave  begun  to  spoil,  may  be  recovered  by  adding 
o  each  pint,  a  grain  each  of  borax  and  alum. 
Phis  doctoring  is  not,  however,  to  be  recommond- 
mL  a  drop  of  muriate  of  gold  added  to  these  wa- 
ers  shows  whether  they  contain  any  uncombined 
asential  oil,  by  forming  in  that  case  a  fine  metal- 
ic  film  on  the  surface.  After  distilled  waters  have 
icquired  their  full  odor,  they  should  be  carefully 
•reserved  in  well -stopped  bottles.  Some  houses 
Leep  a  separate  still  for  each  of  the  more  delicate 
lerfumed  waters,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
nove  any  odor  that  adheres  to  the  bottom  of  the 
till  aud  worm.  The  best  method  of  cleaning  a 
tilt  is  to  employ  it  for  the  distillation  of  pure  wa- 
er  with  the  worm-tub  empty.  The  addition  of 
he  small  quantity  of  spirit  ordered  by  the  colleges 
Q  the  preparation  of  their  waters,  in  no  way  tends 
o  promote  their  preservation ;  in  fact,  I  have  ob- 
lerved  that  waters  so  treated,  acetify  much  sooner 
han  those  without  spirit  I  have  prepared  scores 
if  hogsheads  of  rose  and  elder-fiower  waters,  which 
lave  shown  no  disposition  to  undergo  spontaneous 
iecompoeition,  without  the  use  of  a  single  drop  of 
pint. 

The  following  are  the  quantities  of  the  respect- 
ve  ingredients  ordered  by  the  Colleges,  for  the 
Reparation  of  one  gallon  of  their  distilled  waters : 
—(2  gallons  of  water  are  put  into  the  still  along 
?ith  f  ^vij  of  proof  spirit,  but  only  one  gallon  is 
bawn  over.) — Dill  water,  {Aqtia  Anethi,  P.  L.) 
— Carawav  do.,  {A.  Carui,  P.  L.) — Fennel  do., 
A.  Faniculiy  P  L.,)  bruised  seeds  lb.  iss. — Orange 
Slower  do.,  (il.  Jiorum  aurantiit  P.  L.) — Rose 
K>.,  {A,  Ro9<K,  P.  L.) — Elderflower  do.,  {A, 
^ambucij  P.  L. ;)  fresh  flowers  lb.  x. — Cinnamon 
w.,  (A.  Cinnamomi,  P.  L.) — Cassia  do.,  {A.  Cos- 
ily P.  E. ;)  bruised  bark  lb.  iss,  or  essential  oil 
Kj. — Orange  perl  do.,  {A.  Corticia  Aurantiit 
*.  L.  1746 ;)  fresh  peel  Jv.— Castor  do.,  {A.  Cos- 
oreU  P.  L.  1746;)  castor  Jv. — Spearmint  do., 
A.  Mentha  Viridist  P.  L.) — Peppermint  do.,  {A. 
\ienth<z  Piperitit,  P.  L.) — Pennyroyal  Da,  {A. 
}ienth{B  Pulegiit  P.  L. ;)  fresh  herb  lb.  iv,  or  drv 
lerb  lb.  ij,  or  essential  oil  3ij. — Pimento  do,  {A. 
?iment<B,  P.  L. ;)  berries  lb.  j,  or  essential  oil  3ij. 
—Lettuce  do.,  {A.  Lactuca,  P.  Cod.) — Borage 
K>.,  (A,  Boraffinis,  P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  &c.,  fresh 
eaves  lb.  xij. — Lavender  do.,  {A.  Lavandula,  P. 
>)d.) — Sage  do.,  (A.  Salvia,  P.  Cod.) — Tansy 
».,  (A.  Tanaceti,  P.  Cod.) — ^Thyme  do.,  {A. 
Vhymi,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ;  flowering  tops  lb.  yj. — 
yHERRT  Laurel  do.,  {A.  Laurocerasi,  P.  Cod.) 
—Peach  do.,  {A.  Persica,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ;  fresh 
eaves  lb.  xij. — Bitter  Almond  do.,  {A.  Amyg- 
lalarum  Amarum,  P.  Cod. ;)  bitter  almond  cake, 
iom  which  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  lb.  v ;  wa- 


ter q.  8. ;  macerate  24  houn,  and  distil. — Balm 
do.,  {A.  Melissa,  P.  Cod.) — Hyssop  do.,  (A.  HyS' 
aopi,  P.  Cod.,)  &C.,  fresh  tops  lb.  xij. — Meliloi 
do.,  {A,  Meliloti,  P.  Cod.) — Origanum  do,  (A.  On* 
gani,  P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  &c ;  dried  flowers  lb.  iij.— 
Angelica  do.,  (A.  Angelica,  P.  Cod.,)  &c. ; 
bruised  seed  lb.  iij. — ^Valerian  do.,  {A.  Radids 
Valeriana,  P.  Cod.) — Cascarilla  do.,  (A.  Corti' 
ci8  Cascarilla,  P.  Cod.) — Clove  do,,  {A.  Caryo- 
philli,  P.  Cod.) — Sassafras  do.,  {A.  Ligni  Sassa* 
fras,  P.  Cod.) — Juniper  do.,  (A.  Baeca  Juniperi, 
P.  Cod.,)  &c.,  of  each,  bruised,  lb.  iij. — Cherry- 
laurel  Water,  (A.  Lauro-cerasi,  P.  E. ;)  fresh 
leaves,  chopped,  lb.  j ;  water  2^  pints ;  distil  1 
pint,  add  compound  spirit  of  lavender  f  ^,  agitate, 
and  if  milky,  fiUer  it  Dose.  Sss  to  3j,  as  a  substi- 
tute for  hydrocyanic  acid.  It  is  commonly  imita- 
ted in  trade,  by  dissolving  75  drops  of  the  oil  of  bit- 
ter almonds  in  f  Jiiss  of  rectified  spirit,  and  agitating 
the  mixture  with  1  gallon  of  warm  distilled  water. 

*«*  In  a  similar  manner  may  be  made  the  dis- 
tilled waters  of  other  aromatic  and  odorous  sub- 
stances. In  general,  the  druggists  draw  ofr2  gal- 
lons or  more  of  water  from  the  above  quantities  of 
the  herbs,  barks,  seeds,  or  flowers ;  hence  the  in- 
ferior quality  of  the  waters  of  the  shops.  They  do, 
however,  very  well  for  vehicles.  The  perfumers, 
on  the  contrary,  use  an  excess  of  flowers,  or  at 
least  reserve  only  the  fint  and  stronger  portion  of 
the  water  that  distils  over,  the  remainder  being 
collected  and  used  for  a  second  distillation  of  fresh 
flowers.  The  most  beautiful  distilled  waters  are 
those  prepared  in  the  South  of  France,  and  which 
are  imported  into  England  under  the  French 
names.  Thus,  Eau  de  Rose,  Eau  de  Jleurs  d** 
oranges,  &c.,  are  immensely  superior  to  the  best 
English  rose  or  orange-flower  water,  &c.  The 
water  that  distils  over  in  the  preparation  of  the  es* 
sential  oib  is  usually  of  the  strongest  and  finest 
class.  (See  Eaux,  Essences,  and  Vegetables  for 
distillation.) 

WATERS,  EYE.  Syn.  Collyria.  Prep,  1. 
Vinegar  Jj ;  proof  spirit  or  brandy  f  ^ss ;  rose  or 
elder-flower  water  f  §viij  ;  mix.  In  simple  ophthal- 
mia.— 2.  (Krimer.)  Muriatic  acid  20  drops  ;  mu- 
cilage 3j  ;  rose  water  f  Jrj.  To  remove  particles 
of  iron  or  lime  from  the  eye. — 3.  Wine  of  opium 
3ij ;  sulphate  of  zinc  3j ;  rose  and  distilled  water, 
of  each  f  ^iv ;  astringent  and  anodyne  ;  in  painful 
ophthalmia.— -4.  (P.  C.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  10  grs. ; 
water  fjiv;  dissolve.  An  excellent  astringent 
water  in  ophthalmia.  It  may  be  made  with  rose 
water. — 5.  (Bates.)  Blue  vitriol  15  grs. ;  camphor 
4  grs. ;  boiling  water  f  Jiv.  When  cold  make  it  up 
4  pints,  and  filter.  In  purulent  ophthalmia. — 6 
(Common,)  White  vitriol  and  camphor,  of  each 
38S ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  when  cold  filter.  Used 
in  ophthalmia. — 7.  Opium  10  grs. ;  boiling  water 
f  ^vj  ;  when  cold,  add  solution  of  acetate  of  am- 
monia f  Jij,  and  filter.  In  painful  ophthalmia. — 8. 
Camphor  julep  f  ^vj ;  solution  of  acetate  of  ammo- 
nia and  rose  water,  of  each  f  Jij ;  mix.  For  weak 
eyes  after  ophthalmia. — 9.  (Goulard's.)  Solution 
of  diacetate  of  lead  10  drops;  rose  or  elder-flcwer 
water  f  Jvj ;  mix.  In  the  inflammatory  stage  of 
ophthalmia. — 10.  Acetate  of  lead  10  grs. ;  water  i 
pint ;  as  the  last — 11.  Sulphate  of  copper  4  grs. ; 
camphor  mixture  6  oz. ;  dissolve.  In  the  purulent 
ophthalmia  of  infants. — 12.  (P.  Cod.)  Extract  of 
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opiam  4  grs. ;  rose  water  f  Jtv ;  diasolye.  In  pain- 
ful ophthalmia. 

WATERS,  (In  Pbrfumert.)  The  nmple  di*- 
tilled  waters  of  the  perfumer  have  been  already 
noticed  They  may  be  prepared  from  any  sub- 
stances which  impart  their  fragrance  to  water  by 
distillation.  The  compound  waters  employed  as 
perfumes  consist  of  very  pure  recti6ed  spirit,  hold- 
ing ui  solution  essential  oils,  or  other  odorous  mat- 
ter, and  resemble  the  eaprits,  essences,  and  spirits^ 
before  noticed.  They  difier  from  extraits  in  being 
mostly  colorless,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  being  gener- 
ally prepared  by  dbtillation,  or  by  the  addition  of 
the  pure  essential  oils  or  essences  to  carefully  rec- 
tified and  perfectly  scentless  i^irit ;  whereas,  the 
extraits  are  mostly  and  preferably  prepared  by 
maceratmg  the  flowers,  dLC.  in  the  spirit,  after  the 
manner  of  making  tinctures.  Extraits  are  to  be 
preferred  to  eaux  and  esprits  as  the  basis  of  good 
perfumery,  where  the  color  is  not  objectionable. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  spirit  for  these  preparations  should 
always  be  under  0'88,  and  for  the  finer  qualities 
should  be  about  0*838  or  0*840.  The  following  are 
examples  of  compound  perfumed  waters  : — 

Honey  Water.  Syn.  Sweet-scented  Honey 
Water.  Aqua  Mellis  odorifera.  Prep. — 1.  Spirit 
of  roses  (No.  3)  2  quarts ;  spirit  of  jasmin  and  rec- 
tified spii^t  of  wine,  of  each  1  quart ;  essence  of 
Portugal  1  oz. ;  essences  of  vanilla  and  musk,  of 
each  (No.  3)  4  oz. ;  flowers  of  benzoin  1^  drs.; 
mix,  agitate,  and  add  eau  de  fleurs  d'oranges  1 
quart  Delightfully  fragrant — H.  Honey  3  oz. ; 
essence  of  bergamot  ^  oz. ;  essence  of  lemon  \  oz. ; 
oil  of  cloves  12  drops ;  musk  12  grs. ;  ambergris  6 
grs. ;  rectified  spirit  1  gallon ;  orange-flower  and 
rose  water,  of  each  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days, 
with  frequent  agitation,  and  filter.--3.  {Colored.) 


To  the  last  add  hay  safl^n  20  gn.  The  above  »• 
used  as  perfumes,  and  the  last  two  are  made  iita 
ratafias  with  sugar.  *«*  Honey  water  for  the  hair 
is  a  difl[erent  article  to  the  above.  It  is  obtaiBflA 
by  the  dry  distillation  of  honey,  mixed  wtth  bb 
equal  quantity  of  clean  sand,  a  gentle  beat  oaly 
bemg  employed.  The  product  is  yellowirii  aid 
acidulous,  from  the  presence  of  acetic  acid.  Ik  is 
used  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Lavender  Water.  (See  Eau  de  I^TKNiifB.)  b 
may  be  useful  to  observe  here,  that  the  commsB 
lavender  water,  double  distilled  do.,  or  spirits  sf 
lavender  of  the  druggists,  is  made  with  spint  ai 
proof,  or  under;  hence  its  inferior  quality  to  that 
of  the  more  celebrated  perfumers.  One  ounce  of 
true  English  oil  of  lavender  is  all  that  will  pnip* 
erly  combine  with  one  gallon  of  proof  spirit,  with- 
out injuring  the  color  by  rendering  it  muddy 

MiLLBFLBUR  Water.  Syn.  Eau  de  MUUjiemn. 
Prep.  Very  pure  rectified  spirit  9  pints  ;  baJnm  cf 
Peru  (genuine)  and  essence  of  blorves,  of  each  1 
oz. ;  essences  of  beigamot  and  musk,  of  each  2  ox.; 
essences  of  neroli  uid  thyme,  of  each  \  oz.;  ean 
de  fleurs  d*oranges  1  quart ;  mix  well.  Very  fine 
(See  p.  260.) 

Eau  de  Moubsbline.  Prep.  Eau  de  flems 
d'oranges  and  spirit  of  clovegilly  flower,  of  each  1 
quart;  spirit  of  roses,  (No.  3,)  spirit  of  jasraii, 
(No.  4,)  spirit  of  orange-flowers,  i  No.  4,)  of  each  2 
quarts ;  essences  of  vanilla  and  musk,  of  each  (N«l 
3)  2  oz. ;  Sanders  wood  ^  oz. ;  mix.     Very  fine. 

WATERS,  MINERAL.  Syn.  Aqujb  Mm. 
ERALB&  Our  space  will  not  permit  a  descriptka 
of  these  individually.  The  following  tables,  ex- 
hibiting their  composition,  will,  however,  endiis 
the  reaider,  with  a  little  attention,  to  ]»<odace  thea 
artificially : — 
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IIL  Analysis  Of  Ska  Water,  EDglish  Chaimel, 
)ty  Schweitzer. 

Pare  water 964*74372  gra. 

Chloride  of  Bodium       ....    27*05948   " 

**         potamium  ....      0-76552   " 

"         maguesium     .    .    .      3*66658   ** 

Bromide  of  magnesium    .    .    .      0K)2929    '* 

Sulphate  of  lime 1*40662    ** 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  2-29578    " 

Carhonate  of  lime 0-03301    " 


100000000  grs. 
%*  In  addition  to  the  above,  it  may  be  re- 
marked that  traces  of  iodirie  have  been  found  in 
the  water  of  Cheltenham,  (old  well,)  traces  of 
hromine  in  the  water  of  Epsom,  and  traces  of  both 
hrofmint  and  iodine  in  that  of  Leamington,  (royal 
pnmp.)  Manganese  has  been  found  in  the  waters 
of  Tunbridge,  Carlsbad,  Spa,  Pyrmont,  Marien- 
bad^  Saidflchiits,  &c  Traces  of  phosphoric  and 
puric  acids  have  also  been  found  in  some  mineral 
waters.  It  is  the  opinion  of  many  high  authori- 
ties, that  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these  waters  de- 
pend more  on  the  minute  quantities  of  the  above 
Bubstancee,  than  on  their  more  abundant  saline  in- 
pedients^— C. 

WAX.  Syn.  Cire,  (jFV.)  Wachs,  {Oer.) 
Cera,  {Lat.)  The  substance  which  forms  the 
cells  of  bees.  Pure  beeswax  {yellow  wax,  cera 
faoa)  has  a  pleasant  ceraceous  odor,  a  pale  yel- 
iowish  brown  color,  and  the  sp.  gr.  0*960  to  0*965. 
[t  is  frequently  adulterated  with  farina,  rosin,  and 
nutton  suet  or  stearine.  The  first  may  be  de- 
leted by  oil  of  turpentine,  which  dissolves  only 
lie  wax, — the  second^  by  its  solubility  in  cold 
dcohol,  and  by  its  terebinthmate  taste, — the  last 
'woj  even  when  forming  less  than  2}  of  the  wax, 
nay  be  detected  by  its  affording  sebacic  acid  by 
lirtillation.  When  greasy  matter  is  present  in 
my  considerable  quantity,  it  may  also  be  de- 
scted  by  the  suspected  sample  having  an  unctu- 
us  feel,  and  a  disagreeable  taste. 

WAX,  BEES'  (FACTITIOUS.)  Syn,  Cera 
Z.AVA  FACTiTiA.  Ptsp. — 1.  Yollow  Tosiu  16  Ibs. ; 
ard  mutton  suet  or  stearine  8  lbs. ;  palm  oil  2^ 
■.;  melt  together. — SL  As  last,  but  substitute 
irmeric  1  Ibu  for  the  palm  oiL — 3.  Best  annotto 

oz.  or  q.  s. ;  water  1  gallon ;  boil  till  dissolved, 
dd  hard  mutton  suet  or  stearine  35  lbs. ;  yellow 
mn  70  lbs. ;  boil  with  constant  agitation  till 
srfectly  mixed  and  of  a  proper  color,  and  as 
ion  as  it  begins  to  thicken,  pour  it  out  into  basins 
*  cooJ.  When  cold  rub  each  cake  over  with  a 
tie  potato  starch.  Used  instead  of  wax  in  oint- 
ents  by  faniers.  • 

WAX,  REFINED.  Crude  wax,  especially 
at  iiuported,  is  generally  loaded  with  dirt,  bees, 
id  othor  foreign  matter.  To  free  it  from  these 
hstances,  it  undergoes  the  operation  of  refi- 
XG.  This  is  done  by  melting  the  wax  along  with 
out  3{  of  water  in  a  bright  copper  boiler,  pref- 
lUy  heated  by  steam,  and  after  the  whole  is 
rfectiy  liquid,  and  has  boiled  for  a  few  minutes, 
thdrawing  the  heat,  and  sprinkling  over  its  sur- 
te  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
KT  4t  a^  (fluid)  to  every  cwt.  of  wax.  This 
kration  should  be  conducted  with  great  care 
I  oinsumspection ;  as,  if  done  carelessly,  the 
Uod  yK9JL  will  froth  up,  and  boil  over  the 


of  the  pan.  The  acid  should  also  be  well  seat* 
tered  over  the  whole  surface.  The  melted  wax 
is  next  covered  over,  and  left  for  some  hours  to 
settle,  or  till  it  becomes  sufficiently  cool  to  bo 
drawn  off  into  the  moulds.  It  is  then  very  gently 
skimmed  with  a  (hot)  ladle,  and  bailed  or  decant- 
ed into  basins,  where  it  is  left  to  cool.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  disturb  the  sediment 
When  no  more  clear  wax  can  be  drawn  off,  the 
remainder  in  the  melting  pan  is  allowed  to  cool, 
and  the  cake  or  "foot"  as  it  is  called,  is  taken 
out,  and  the  impurities  (mostly  bees)  scraped  from 
its  under  surface.  The  remaining  portion  is 
usually  reserved  for  a  second  operation,  but  if 
required,  may  be  at  once  melted,  and  strained 
tlirough  canvass  into  a  mould. — Much  of  the 
foreign  wax  has  a  pale  dirty  color,  which  renders 
it,  no  matter  however  pure,  objectionable  to  the 
retail  purchaser.  Such  wax  undergoes  the  opera- 
tion of  COLORING.  This  is  done  as  follows: — A 
small  quantity  of  the  best  roll  annotto,  cut  into 
slices,  (i  lb.  more  or  less,  to  wax  1  cwt.,  depending 
on  the  paleness  of  uie  latter,)  is  put  into  a  clean 
boiler  with  about  a  gallon  of  water,  and  boiled  for 
some  time,  or  till  it  is-  perfectly  dissolved,  when  a 
few  ladlefuls  of  the  melted  wax  are  added,  and 
the  boiling  continued  till  the  wax  has  taken  up  all 
the  color,  or  till  the  water  is  mostly  evaporated. 
The  portion  of  wax  thus  treated  has  now  a  deep 
orange  color,  and  is  added  in  quantity  as  required 
to  the  remainder  of  the  melted  wax  in  the  lai^r 
boiler,  till  the  proper  shade  of  color  is  produced 
when  cold,  observing  to  well  mix  the  whole,  and 
to  cool  a  little  now  and  then  to  ascertain  when 
enough  has  been  added.  The  copper  must  be 
then  brought  to  a  boil,  and  treated  with  vitriol, 
&c.,  as  before. — Another  method  is  to  add  palm 
oil  (bright)  to  the  wax  till  it  gets  sufficient  color ; 
hut  this  plan  is  objectionable  from  the  quantity 
requu^  for  the  purpose  being  often  so  large  as  to 
injure  the  quality  of  the  wax  ;  besides  which  the 
color  produced  is  inferior,  and  less  transparent 
and  permanent  *«*  The  great  art  in  the  above 
process  is  to  produce  a  wax  which  shall  at  once 
be  "bright"  or  semitranalucent  in  thin  pieces, 
and  gooa  colored.  The  former  is  best  ensured  by 
'allowing  the  melted  mass  to  settle  well,  and  by 
carefully  skimmuig  and  decanting  the  clear  por« 
Uon  without  disturbing  the  sediment  It  should 
also  not  be  poured  into  the  moulds  too  warm,  as, 
ui  that  case,  it  is  apt  to  "separate"  and  the 
resulting  cakes  to  be  "  streahf"  or  of  different 
shades  of  color.  It  should  also  be  allowed  to  cool 
very  slowly.  When  cooled  rapidly,  especially  if 
a  current  of  air  fall  upon  its  surface,  it  is  apt  to 
crack,  and  form  cakes  full  of  fissures.  Some 
penons  who  are  very  nice  about  their  wax,  have 
the  cakes  polished  with  a  stiff  brush  when  quite 
cold  and  hard.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the  **  jacks" 
or  cans,  ladles,  and  skunmers  used  in  the  above 
process  kept  pretty  hot,  as  without  this  precaution 
the  wax  cools,  and  accumulates  upon  them  in 
such  quantity  as  to  render  them  inconvenient,  and 
often  quite  useless,  without  being  constantly 
scraped  out 

Another  method  of  refining  crude  wax,  and 
which  produces  a  very  bright  article,  is  to  melt  it 
with  about  1  per  cent  of  concentrated  nitric  acid, 
in  a  large  earthen  or  stoneware  vessel,  heated  by 
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•team  or  a  salt-water  bath,  and  to  continue  the 
boiliogr  till  nitrouB  fumes  cease  to  be  evolved,  after 
which  the  whole  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  treated 
as  before. 

WAX,  SEALING.  Syn.  Cxre  a  Cachbter, 
{Fr.)  SiEQELLACK,  {Ger,)  Prep,  L  {Red.)  a. 
Shellac  (very  pale)  4  oz. ;  cautiously  melt  in  a 
bright  copper  pan  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire,  and 
when  fused  add  Venice  turpentine  1^  oz. ;  mix, 
and  further  add  vermilion  3  oz. ;  remove  the  pan 
from  the  fire,  cool  a  little,  weigh  it  into  pieces, 
and  roll  them  into  circular  sticks  on  a  warm 
marble  slab  by  means  of  a  polished  wooden  block ; 
or  it  may  be  poured  into  moulds  while  in  a  state 
of  fusion.  Some  persons  polish  the  sticks  with  a 
rag  till  quite  cold.  Fine* — b.  Shellac  3  lbs.; 
Venice  turpentine  19  oz. ;  finest  cinnabar  2  lbs. ; 
mix  as  before.  Fine.—- c.  As  the  last,  but  use  } 
leas  vermilion. — d.  Rosin  4  lbs. ;  shellac  2  lbs. ; 
Venice  turpentine  and  red  lead,  of  each  1^  lb. ;  as 
before.    Common. 

IL  (Black.)'  a.  Shellac  60  parts;  very  fine 
ivory-black,  reduced  to  an  Impalpable  powder,  30 
parts ;  Venice  turpentine  20  parts.  Fine. — b.  As 
the  last,  but  using  lampblack  for  ivory-black. 
Fined — e.  Rosin  6  lbs. ;  shellac  and  Venice  tur- 
pentine, of  each  2  lbs. ;  lampblack  q.  &     Inferior. 

III.  {Bottle  Wax.)— a.  {Black.)  Black  rosin 
6}  lbs. ;  beeswax  }  lb. ;  finely-powdered  ivory- 
black  1  ^  lb. ;  melt  together* — b.  {Red.)  As  the 
last,  but  substitute  Venetian  red  or  red  lead  for 
ivory -black. 

IV.  {French.)  Shellac  (pale)  3  lbs. ;  Venice 
turpentine  1^  lb. ;  vermilion  Jii  lbs. ;  divide  into 
sticks  12, 24,  36,  or  40  to  the  lb.     Fine. 

V.  {Oold.)  By  stirring  gold-colored  mica 
spangles  or  talc,  or  aurum  musivum  into  the 
melteid  resins  when  they,  begin  to  cool.    Fine. 

VI.  {Marbled.)  By  mixing  2  or  3  different 
colored  kinds  just  as  they  begin  to  grow  solid. 

VII.  {Soft.)—h  {Red,)  Beeswax  8  parts; 
olive  oil  5  parts ;  melt,  and  add  Venice  turpentine 
15  parts ;  red  lead  to  color.^ — ^2.  {Oreem)  As  the 
last,  but  substitute  powdered  verdigris  for  red 
lead.  Both  are  used  for  sealing  certain  official 
documents  kept  in  tin  boxes ;  also  as  a  cement 

*«*  All  the  above  forms  for  "fine"  wax  pro- 
duce '*  superfine  "  by  employing  the  beet  qualities 
of  the  ingredients;  and  ** extra'tuperfine"  or 
**  scented,  by  adding  1(  of  balsam  of  Peru  or 
liquid  storax  to  the  ingredients  when  considerably 
cooled.  The  variegated  and  fancy-colored  kinds 
are  commonly  scented  with  a  little  essence  of 
moflik  or  ambareris,  or  any  of  the  more  fragrant 
eosential  oils.  The  addition  of  a  little  camphor, 
or  spirit  of  wine,  makes  sealing-wax  bum  easier. 
Sealing-wax  adulterated  with  roein,  or  which 
contains  too  much  tuipenUne,  runs  into  thin  drops 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle. 

WAX,  WHITE.  iSyiLBLBACinDWAX.  Blook 
WHiTB  Wax.  Ciea  alba  in  mabbib.  From  pore 
beeswax,  by  exposing  it  in  thin  flakes  to  the  action 
of  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain,  fivqnently  changing 
the  surface  thus  exposed,  bv  remelting  it,  and  re- 
ducing it  again  to  thin  flakea.  Used  in  making 
eandits,  and  in  white  ointments,  for  the  sake  of  its 
color.  ViaaiNs'  Wax,  {Cake  white  wax,  eera 
alba  m  offis.)    The  last  made  into  roond  flat 


WEIGHT.  The  measure  of  the  force  by  wUt^ 
any  body,  or  any  given  portion  of  a  sulatua^ 
gravitates  towards  Uie  earth.  The  eatimatioarf 
the  weight  of  bodies  is  called  weighing,  and  eoi' 
sists  in  the  comparison  of  the  thing  to  be  ve^M 
with  some  conventional  standard.  This  stai^ 
may  be  determined  by  the  constant  ratio  vUck 
exists  between  the  volume  and  the  weight,  or  pir- 
itating  power  of  the  same  substances  when  plicei 
in  precisely  the  same  physical  condition ;  beact 
for  the  primary  creation  of  a  standard  weight,  n^ 
erence  must  be  had  to  the  measure  of  the  volaaa 
of  some  substance,  as  a  cubic  foot  or  inch  of  |m 
water  or  mercury,  the  weight  of  which  is  coosUal 
at  the  name  temperature,  uid  under  the  same  tr 
moepheric  pressure.  The  method  of  eatimatif 
the  weight  of  bodies,  without  reference  to  tkir 
volume,  or  to  a  standard  which  is  already  knon, 
is  difficult  and  uncertain.  In  fact,  it  is  trapoBJik 
to  communicate  merely  by  oral  description,  vitti- 
out  reference  to  some  senable  object,  a  proper  idea 
of  a  pound  weight,  or  a  foot-rule  ;  since  the  oM 
requires  some  known  measure  of  volume  or  gm> 
tating  power,  for  the  purpose  of  compariaoa.  Bat 
man  is  not  directly  supplied  by  nature  with  or 
constant  standard  of  weight  or  volume,  by  «W 
he  can  accurately  determine  that  of  other  bo&a 
The  original  standard  of  small  weight  was  & 
grains  or  corns  of  wheat,  and  of  measure,  the  fiat, 
cubit,  span,  pace,  &c.,  derived  from  the  bnou 
body  ;  but  since  the  size  of  grains  of  wheat,  aad 
the  linear  surface  of  the  human  body,  varies  oads 
diflerent  circumstances,  and  in  difierent  individnals, 
however  carefully  the  specimens  may  be  seieeted 
with  a  view  to  an  average,  it  is  very  erideot  that 
such  bodies  can  never  furnish  permanent  and  ac- 
curate standards  of  comparison.  It  may  be  fanij 
stated,  that  nature  fumiiriies  no  standard  of  weight, 
at  the  same  time  invariable  and  acceasiUe  to  al 
mankind,  and  that  without  reference  to  some  de- 
termined and  constant  measure  of  volume,  no  sack 
standard  can  be  created.  But  the  elements  d 
such  a  standard  of  measure  are  fumisfaed  by  thi 
aid  of  natural  philosophy,  and  a  refined  knovie^gjs 
oi  the  arts.  The  form  and  magnitude  of  the 
are  presumed  to  remain  the  same  in  all  ages,  a 
hence  a  determined  porti(m  of  its  circumfereoce, 
1 -360th  part,  or  a  degree,  will  represent  an 
teraWe  standard,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  metraiogT. 
The  force  of  gravitation  at  the  earth's  surface  ii 
also  constant  under  the  same  parallels  of  latitadi 
and  at  the  same  elevation  above  the  level  of  thi 
sea,  and  hence  the  length  of  a  second's  pendwhwi 
is  invariable  at  any  given  place,  under  prMise^ 
similar  circumstances.  Thu  furnishes  a  in  ciaJ 
element  for  the  determination  of  a  lineal 
whicn  t  -^^uim*  «««nM  similar  standi 

measure,  boOi  o  itfyprsmces  and  volume.  A 
ure  of  balk  or  volume  being  deteimined,  it  is 
to  esUmate  weight,  or  the  gravitating  power  of 
substance,  by  reference  to  such  a  standaid. 
soon  as  a  unit  of  weight  or  measure  has 
agreed  on,  and  a  model  weight  or  measare 
the  latter  becomes  the  standard,  and  otheia 
of  coune  be  readily  formed  by  mere  com[ 
but  when  these  standards,  or  their  represent 
are  lost,  recourse  must  be  again  had  to  acienee 
calculation.    The  relation  between  the  weight 
volume  of  a  body,  oon^iared  to  a  girea 
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hud  taken  as  unity,  oonatUutes  its  specific 
pttiritj. 

For  the  purpose  of  WEiGHn«o,  a  halanee  m  lever 
I  required,  which,  when  accnrately  suspended  in 
i  state  of  equilihrium,  will  be  like  affected  by  like 
reights  applied  to  either  extremfty.  The  manu- 
iusture  of  these  instruments  requires  great  skill 
md  experience.  A  balance,  made  by  Rafnsden, 
wning  on  points  instead  of  edges,  was  sensibly  af- 
beted  by  the  l-1600th  of  a  grain,  when  loaded 
itth  4  or  5  ounces.  This  is  1 -384,000th  part  of 
be  weight ;  so  that  this  beam  would  determine 
he  weight  of  any  substance  to  5  places  of  deci- 
Dais,  btfides  a  sixth  figure,  which  might  be  esti- 
nated.  (Phil.  Trans.,  yol.  75.)  A  balance  made 
ly  the  same  artist  for  th&  Royal  Society,  was  ca- 
lable  of  weighing  10  lbs.,  and  yet  turned  with  the 
l-lOOth  of  a  grain,  which  is  only  the  1.7,000,000th 
Mrtof  the  weight.  A  balance  with  une^uaZ  arms 
riil  weigh  as  accurately  as  another,  of  the  same 
irarkmanship,  with  equal  arms,  provided  the  sub- 
ilance  weighed  be  removed,  and  standard  weights 
liaced  in  the  same  scale  till  the  equilibriam  be 
Igain  restered,  when  the  weights  so  employed,  be- 
Qg  exactly  in  the  same  condition  as  the  substance 
previously  occupying  the  scale,  will  of  course  in- 
kicate  its  proper  weight  A  knowledge  of  this  fact 
■  useful,  as  it  enables  any  one  to  weigh  eorreetly 
vith  unequal  scales,  or  with  aiiy  suspended 
ever. 

Shall  Weights  may  be  made  of  thin  leaf-brass, 
fewelter's  foil  is  a  good  material  for  weights  below 
UlOth  of  a  grain,  as  low  as  to  1-lOOth  of  a  grain ; 
md  all  lower  quantities  may  be  either  estimated 
if  the  position  of  the  index,  or  shpwn  by  actually 
Minnting  rings  of  wire,  the  value  of  which  has 
ben  determined.  The  readiest  way  to  subdivide 
mall  weights,  conosts  in  weighing  a  certain  quan- 
Sty  of  small  wire,  and  afterwa^  cutting  it  into 
moh  parts,  by  measure,  as  are  desired ;  or  the  wire 
nay  be  wrapped  close  round  two  pins,  and  theu 
mk  asunder  with  a  knife.  By  thb  means  it  will 
»  divided  into  a  great  number  of  equal  lenfftbs,  qt 
fenall  rings.  The  wire  ought  to  be  so  thm,  that 
hie  of  these  rings  may  barely  produce  a  sensible 
tfect  on  the  beam. 

th»  following  Tables  represent  the  values  and 
relative  proportions  of  the  principal  Wei^ts 
employed  in  Commerce  and  the  Arts. 

L  Enoi^hi  WuoiiTs. 
1.  Imperial  Avohrdupsis  Weight 


1 
16 


7168 

nSTS 

S73MO 


V 
16- 
448- 

17BS- 
35840* 


0-0039 
4HN85 

1- 

S8- 
IIS- 
2940* 


0 
0 
0 
1 

4 
80 


f 


n 


0 
0 

(Htf 
1- 
80* 


;' 

f 
f 

0-05 


1-7705 
96338 


71 


*«*  The  standard  in  avoirdupois  weight  is  the 
same  as  in  troy  weight  The  avoirdupois  drachm 
is  now  never  used  except  in  weighing  silk ;  when- 
ever a  draqhrn  is  mentioned  in  Moks,  the  troy,  or 
apothecaries'  drachm,  is  intended.  The  sUme  of 
butchers*  meat  is  8  lbs.*  and  of  other  commodities 
14  lbs.,  in  liondon. 

52.  Imperial  Troy  Weight 


Gn, 

gnlns. 

Dwts. 
pennywelcbts. 

OS. 
ounce. 

Lb. 
pound. 

94 

480 

5760 

1 

SO 

840 

1 
IS 

1 

*4i*  The  standard  of  the  above  measure  is  1 
cubic  mch  of  distilled  water,  at  6!^^  F.,  and  30 
inches  of  the  barometer,  which  weighs  252*458 
troy  grains. 

The  carat  used  ih  weighing  diamonds  is  3j 
mins,  (nearly.)  Troy  weight  is  used  m  weigh- 
mg  gold,  silver,  jewellery,  Su:.,  and  in  philosoph- 
ical experiments. 

3.  Apothecatiet^  Weight. 


i 


1 


1 
90 

60 

480 

S760 


i 

B 


(?>§- 


0*05 
1. 
3 

94 


to 


0K)16M 
0*3333 
1- 

8- 
06* 


MA 


i 


oromea 

0KM16 

o^isso 
1- 

IS" 


si 


& 


0-0001736 

0-003473 

Oi>104166 

011833333 

1- 


0-06479 
1-905 
3-885 
31-08 
37»9a» 


IL  FasNCB  WEKnrrs.  « 
1.  Mtetrieal  or  Deetmai  Weightst 


NasMS. 


HUlecnnune 
Oentlfninme 


DeoagimauBM 
Beetocrainpie 
Kiiegniiinie,  or  Kilo 
MTiugfaauBs 


Equlv.ln 


.     -001 
•01 
•1 
1- 
10- 

-J!? 

1000- 
16000- 


EquW.in 
troy  gnias. 


-0154 

•1543 

1*5434 

15-434 

154-340S 

15434033 

154d4-0834 

1543404344 


ll«.M.fTS. 


Eqoiv.  in 

ftfulrdnpols 

weight 


%*  Th6  Btandaid  unit  in  the  above  UUe  is 
tke.  gnniM.  A  metHoal  quintal  m  10  myiia* 
gvanunsc*    A  ffUUier  is  1000  kilosb 

*  As  Uds  abhfsvlatlan  Is  used  to  teivessBt  both  Ihs 
avoirdapali,  and  troy  or  apofhecariM*  pound,  it  is  acees 
sary  to  obserre,  that  the  former  is  indicated  when  tUi 
sign  is  frteedei  by  JtroMc  Jt^^trte;  and  the  letUr,  whsa  H 
Is  followed  by  Bomaa  numeials*  It  was  also  ftnnsrty. 
used  along  with  BsnsB  Bumeials,  to  rs^ivieat  the 
pint. 
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3. 

Binury  Weights 

.  (Syst^me  usuel.) 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

• 

1 

• 

• 

s 

a 
O 

• 

1 

t 

i 

Eqaiv. 
in  grammes. 

'si 

S  M 

5I 

si 

if 

lh9.9t.gr». 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

•0642' 

•05 

0-837 

34 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

]•» 

1-30 

20-1 

7a 

3 

1 

0 

0 

0 

3-906 

4- 

60-384 

576 

24 

8 

1 

0 

0 

31SS 

33- 

1    45- 

9216 

384 

128 

16 

1 

0 

500- 

500- 

1  11  61- 
8  3|l3- 

18432 

7GH 

256 

32 

3 

1 

1000- 

1000- 

*«*  The  old  French  gram  if  equal  to  (VS^O  of 
an  imperial  troy  grain;  hencoi  1  troy  grain  is 
equal  to  1*21  old  French  grains.  The  gros,  once, 
and  other  multiples  of  the  grain  >  are  of  course  pro- 
portionate. The  new  French  grain  (of  1812)  is 
equal  to  0-0542  gramme,  or  0-8365228  gr.  troy. 
It  is  said,  in  some  works,  to  be  equal  to  0-878  gr. 
troy ;  or,  in  round  i^umbersj  0*9,  hut  this  is 
much  too  high. 

III.    CoilTINEIfTAL  MsDICIlf  AL  WxiOHT*  IN 

Trot  Geains. 
F^om  Dr.  Chrittiaon*s  Dispensatory. 


Scruples 
coosisUng  of 

ii 

B 

3 

• 

i 

& 

1 

2S 

■ 

1 

8 

m 

a 

French 

5670*5 

470-50 

50-10 

19-7 

__ 

0-830 

Bpnnlsh 

5336-3 

443-49 

5514 

18*47 

_ 

0-769 

Tuscan 

5340-3 

436*67 

34-58 

1819 

^. 

0*^58 

RoinHn 

5335-0 

43635 

54-58 

18-17 

_ 

0*757 

Aa^trlan 

64951 

54135 

67*65 

~m. 

33*5 

I-ISTT 

German 

5524-8 

460-40 

57-55 

— . 

19*18 

0-960 

Russian 

5534*8 

460-40 

57-55 

i— 

19-18 

0-960 

Prussian 

.'>4151 

451-36 

56-40: 

— 

18-80 

0-940 

Dutch 

50B5-8 

474*64 

50*33 

.^m 

19*78 

0*988 

Belgian 

5605-8 

474-64 

59-33 

_— 

19-78 

0-988 

Swedish 

5500*3 

468-34 

57-99 

_ 

19-00 

0-954 

Piedmontese 
Vlnetian 

47447 

305-39 

49-45 

.— 

16-48 

0-834 

4661-4 

388*45 

48-55      — 

16*18 

0*809 

WELSH  RAtREBIT.  Prep,  XUit  aUcM  of 
liread,  toast  and  butter  them ;  then  cover  them 
with  slices  of  rich  cheese,  i^read  a  little  mus- 
tard over  the  cheese,  and  put  the  bread  in  a 
cheese-toaster  before  the  fire.  ]$erve  it  np  very 
hot. 

WELD.  Sytu  WoullA  Voued*,  (Fr.) 
Reseda  ldtkola,  {Lin.)  Am  herbaceous  annual 
employed  by  the  dyeia.  A  decoction  of  the  stems 
and  leaves'  gives  a  rich  yellow  to  eoods  mordanted 
with  alum,  tartar,  or  muriate  of  Iul  The  yellow 
coloring  principle  may  be  obteiaed  In  beautiful, 
transparent  yellow  needles  by  sublimatieD.    (See 

LUTBOLINB.) 

WHEAT.  The  quality  of  this  grahi  may  be 
ascertained  in  the  way  directed  for  wheat  flour,  p. 
817. 

WHEY.  Syn,  Petit  Law,  (J^.)  Molkei*, 
^erO   Sbaum  Lactis,  (Lat.)    The  liquid  portion 


of  milk  after  the  curd  has  been  sefwraled.    h. 
consists  chiefly  of  sugar  of    milk. — A   pocuad  af 
milk,  mixed  with  a  tablespoonfol  of  proof  j 
allowed  to  become  sour,  and  the  whey 
from  the  sediment,  yields,  in  the  couxse  of  a 
weeks,    a    good    vinegar    (whey    vinegar') 
from  lactic  acid.     (Scheele.)    Skimmed  milk 
be  used.  . 

WHISKEY.  (From  Usquebaugh^  the 
name  originally  applied  to  it.)  Dilute  alcohol 
tained  from  the  fermented  wort  of  malt  or 
That  from  the  former  is  the  most  esteemed. 
inferior  qualities  of  this  spirit  are  prej^ared  fJOB 
barley,  oats,  dr  r>'e,  a  small  portion  oxily  of 
is  mailed  ;  or  from  potatoes  matched  with  a 
of  barley  malt,  the  resulting  wash  beiiig  carel«BBlj 
fermented  and  distilled^  and  purposely  aufiered  li 
burn,  to  impart  the  peculiar  empyrenmatie  « 
smoky  flavor  bq  much  relished  by  the  lower  crdss 
of  whiskey  drinkers.  The  malt  whiakey  (sold  as 
such)  of  the  principal  Scotch  and  Iriah  Histiltw^ 
is  fully  equal  in  quality  to  London  gin,  from  vkick 
it  merely  diff*ers  in  flavor.  Tlie  peculiar  flavor  of 
Scotch  whiskey  may  be  nicely  imitated  by  addinf 
a  few  drops  of  pure  creosote  to  2  or  3  gall<as  « 
good  London  gin  ;  and  the  imitation  will  be  ~ 
more  perfect  if  the  liquor  be  kept  for  aome  m« 
before  drinking  it 

WHITE  COPPER.  (See  Geemah  Sulvu.) 
WHITE  PIGMENTS.— Ai-CM  Wmti 
{Baume^s.)  Powdered  Roman  alum  2  lbs. ;  boBcy 
1  lb.  'f  mix,  dry,  powder,  calcine  in  a  shallow  dak 
to  whiteness,  cool,  wash,  and  dry.  A  beautiM 
and  permanent  white  both  in  oil  and  watcz^^ 
Derbyshire  WmTE.  Cawk,  heavy  epu,  oi 
native  sulphate  of  barytes. — Flj^kr  Whtte.  TIn 
finer  kinds  of  white  lead  are  so  called. — Wans 
Lead.  {Fine  White.  Carbonate  of  L^ead.  Sah- 
carbonate  of  do.  Ceruse.  Cerussa.  MagisUry 
of  lead.  Plumbi  Car  bonds,  P.  L.)  Made  by- 
suspending  rolls  of  thin  sheet-lead  over  malt  viae- 
gar,  or  pyroligneous  acid,  in  close  veaaels,  the 
evaporation  from  the  acid  being  kept  up  by  tbe 
vessels  being  placed  in  a  heap  of  dung,  or  a 
steam-bath.  Commercial  carbonate  of  lead  ii 
never  quite  pure,  being  commonly  adulteratad 
with  sulphate  of  banrla,  {heavy  spar^}  and  some- 
times with  chalk.  The  former  may  be  detected 
by  its  insolubility  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  the 
latter  by  the  nitric  solution  yielding  a  white  pv»- 
cipitate  with  oxalic  or  sulphuric  acid,  or  oxalate  of 
ammonia,  after  having  been  treated  w^ith  sal- 
phureted  hydrogen,  or  a  hydrosolphuret,  to  thisv  ; 
down  the  lead.  **  Pure  carbonate  of  lead  does  ] 
not  lose  weight  at  a  temperature  of  213^  ;  68  grn. 
axe  entirely  dissolved  in  150  minims  of  acetic  ao4 
diluted  with  f  jy  of  distilled  water ;  and  the  sok-- 
tian  is  not  entirely  precipitated  by  a  solntionflfj 
60  gn.  of  phosphate  of  $oda."  (P.  E.)  The  w-J 
lution  in  nitric  acid  should  net  yield  a  pi«cfpitatt| 
when  treated  with  a  solatibn  of  sulphate  of  sodiul 
Used  as  asuperior  white  paint,  and  in  mediciBe»l 
externally,  as  an  astringent,  refrigerant,  ia|| 
deslccant. — Pebivcr  White  Lead.  {Btanc  ik 
Plomb.)  X«itharge  dissolved  in  dilute  acetic  acy| 
and  the  earbonata  of  lead  thrown  down  by  ^ 
current  of  caibonic  acid  gaa  Does  not  certt 
welL—VEiTETiAM  White  Lead,  {Cerussa  Vemisf 
Flake  white,  or  puie  white  lead  and  cawk,  e^] 
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poitsL — ^Hambukgh  White  Lead.  Flake  white  1 
cwt ;  cawk  2  cwt — Best  Dutch  White  Lead. 
Flake  white  1  cwt ;  cawk  3  owt — Dutch  White 
Lead.  Flake  white  1  cwt ;  cawk  7  cwt  The 
last  four  are  commoaly  substituted  in  trade  for 
genuine  white  lead. — English  Whit&  Lead. 
Flake  white  lowered  with  chalk.  Coveis  badly, 
and  color  inferior  to  the  preceding. — Grace's 
WHrrE  Lead.  Made  from  .lead,  wi&  the  refuse 
water  of  the  starch-makers,  soured  brewer's 
grains,  &>c* — Whi^e  Precipitate  of  Lead.  {Sul- 
fhate  of  Lead^  An  acetic  or  nitric  solution  of 
litharge,  precipitated  by  adding  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  and  the  white  powder  washed  and  dried. 
The  clear  liquid  decanted  from  the  precipitate  is 
poured  on  fre^  litharge,  when  a  second  solution 
takes  place  ;  and  this  may  be  repeated  for  any 
aumber  of  times.  Used  in  miniature  painting, 
being  a  beautiful  and  durable  white. — Nottino- 
BAM  White.  White  lead  made  with'  alegar.^ — 
Newcastle  White.  White  lead  made  with  mo- 
lasses vinegar. — Mineral  WurrE.  A  nitric  or 
acetic  solution  of  litharge,  precipitated  by  car- 
bonate of  soda.^ — ^Wilkinson's  White.  Litharge 
ground  with  sea-water  till  it  ceases  to  whiten,  and 
then  washed  and  dried^ — Permanent  White. 
Artificial  sulphate  of  baryta,  prepared  by  precipi- 
tating the  muriate  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  or  a 
lolution  of  glauber  salts.  A  good  fast  white. 
Used  to  mark  jars  and  bottles  for  containing  acids 


or  alkalis,  as  it  is  affected  by  very  few  sub- 
stances.— Pearl  White,  (Fard^9  Spanish  White.) 
Trisnitrate  of  bismuth. — Spanish  White.  {Blane 
cTEspagne,  Blanc  de  Troyes.)  The  softest  and 
purest  white  chalk,  elutriated,  made  into  balls, 
and  well  dried.  Used  as  a  cheap  white  paint — 
Whittno.  The  same  as  prepared  chalk,  but  pre- 
pared more  carelessly. 

WHITES,  SHARP.  Prep.  L  Wheat  flour  and 
powdered  alum,  equal  parts,  ground  together^ — fi. 
{Stuff.  Baker's  stuff.)  Alum  ground  to  the 
coarseness  of  common  salt  1  lb. ;  common  salt  3  ' 
lbs. ;  mix.  Both  the  above  are  used  by  bakers  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  alum  into  theur  bread 
under  a  disguise. 

WINDOWS,  SASH.  These  may  be  kept  up 
without  sash -lines  and  pulleys,  by  means  of  cork, 
in  the  simplest  manner,  and  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
pense. Bore  three  or  four  holes  in  the  sides  of  the 
sash,  into  which  insert  common  bottle  corks,  pro- 
jecting about  the  sixteenth  part  of  an  inch.  These 
will  press  against  the  window-frames,  along  the 
usual  groove,  and  by  their  elasticity  support  the 
sash  at  any  height  which  may  be  required. 

WINDOWS.  (Prismatic  Diamond  Crystals 
for.)  Mix  a  hot  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
with  a  clear  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  lay  it  on 
hot  For  a  margin,  or  for  figures,  wipe  off  the 
part  you  wish  to  romain  clear  with  a  wet  towel 
The  effect  is  very  pretty. 


L  Table  of  the  Quantity  of  Alcohol  m  Wine.    By  Dr.  Christison. 


Namei,  Ax. 


Poet  .  . 


Shsrrt 


"I 


rWeakest 

Mean  of  7  samples      .... 

Strongest 

LWhite 

rWeakest 

Mean  of  13  wines,  exduding  those  very  ? 

long  kept  in  cask     ...        .    ) 

StKHigest     .        .        •        •     .  • 

Mean  of  9  wines  long  kept  in  cask  in 

the  East  Indies 
^  Madre  da  Xeres  .... 
«^  S  Long  kept  in  cask  in  S  Strongest 

Madeira  I      the  Eist  LuUe.       J  WealTert 

Tbneriffb  long  in  cask  at  Calcutta 

Cbrcial     ' 

Lisbon  (dry) 

Shzbax 

Amontillado 

Claret.    A  first  growth  of  1611  *        k 
Chatbau-Lato(tr.    Do.  1825        .        •• 
RosAN.    Second  growth  18S5  .      . 
Ordinary  Claret.    (Vin  Oidinairo)     • 

Rivbsaltes 

Malmbbt 

RftDEBHEiMnu    Istqnality  •       •      <.       • 
«  inferior        •        •        •        • 

Hakbacbsr.    Superior  qmUty  • 


Aleoho)  ctf 

0*7039  per 

cent,  by 

Tolome. 


14-97 
16-20 
1710 
14-97 
13-98 

15-37 

16-17 

14-72 

16-90 

16-90 

14-09 

13-84 

15-45 

16-14 

12-95' 

12-63 

7-72 

>78 

7-61 

8-99 

9-31 

12-86 

6-40 

6-90 

7-35 


Proof  spirit 

per  cent,  by 

Tolame. 


30-56 
33-91 
37-27 
31-31 
30-84 

33-59 

35-12 

32-30 

37-06 
36-81 
30-86 
30-21 
33-65 
34-71 
28-30 
27-60 
16-95 
17-06 
16-74 
18-96 
22-35 
28-37 
18-44 
1519 
16-15 
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n  Quantity  of  Alcohol  (sp.  gr.  0-825*  at  60^   1 

F.)  in  100  puts  of  Wine  by  volume.  pi 

tl 

Names  of  Wine.  oStont?      Authority.      ° 


Alba  Flora 
Baraac 
Bucellas     . 
Burgundy  (average) 

Ditto 
Calcaveila  (a^f^rage) 
Cape  Madeira  (do.) 
Cape  Muschat   . 
Champagne  (average) 

Ditto      . 
Claret  (average) 
Colares 
Constantia  (White) 

Ditto  (Red)     . 

Ditto  (average) 
C6te  Rdtie. 
Currant 
Elder 
Frontignac  (Rivetalte) 
Gooeeberry 
Grape  (English) 
Hermitage  (Red) 

Ditto  (White) 
Hock  (average) . 
Lachryma  Chriati 
lisbon 
LiBta  (average)  . 

Ditto  (do.)      . 
Lunel 
Madeira  (average) 

Ditto      (do.)  . 
Malaga 

Ditto 
Malmsey  Madeira 
Mamla  (average) 

Ditto      (da)  . 
Nice  . 

Orange  (average) 
Port  (do.)  . 

Ditto      (do.)  . 
Rainn        (do.)  . 

Ditto      (do.)  . 
Red  Madeira  (do.) 
Rounillon  (do.)  . 
Sauteme    . 
Sheraaz 
Sherry  (average) 

Ditto      (da)  . 
Syracuse    . 

Ditto 
Teneriflb    . 
Tent . 
Tokay 
Yidonia 

Vm  de  Grave     . 
Zante 


17*26 
13-86 
18-49 
14-57 
12-16 
18-65 
20-51 
18-25 
12-61 
12-20 
1510 
19-75 
19-75 
18-92 
14-50 
12-32 
20-55 

8-79 
12-79 
11-84 
1811 
12-32 
17^ 
12-08 
19-70 
18*94 
25-41 
15-90 
15-52 
22-27 
21*20 
17-26 
18-94 
16-40 
2509 
18^ 
14-63 
11-26 
30-64 
32-96 
35*41 
15-90 
30-35 
1813 
14-23 
15-53 
19-17 
33*80 
30^ 
15*38 
1979 
13-30 

9.88 
19.35 
13.94 
174)5 
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WINE.  Syn.  Vim,  {Fr.)  Wiw,  (Or.)  Wnr, 
(ZHit)  WiM,  {^Swed,)  Vmo,  {TtaL  and  Span.) 
VDruM,  C^t)    Tbe  fermented  jnioe  of  the  grapa 

«  Alcohol  of  0-8BS  ^pnlalas  IMHlt  of  rati  or  aahydrow 
alcohol,  and  la  rooad  nnnben  may  be  add  to  be  aboBt 
<wke  the  sttenfth  of  taprndy  or  nun,  as  vsoaUy  sold. 
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The  general  characterB  and  qualities  of  wine 
principally  influenced  by  climato,  soil,  and 
the  nature  and  maturity  of  the  gtape,  and  tht 
method  of  conducting  the  fermentation.  Wam  rf 
space  will  compel  us  to  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
properties,  uses,  and  management  of  grape-joiei 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  stage  of  fenneota. 
tion,  or,  in  reality,  become  Wine.  Some  ofaserfa- 
tions  connected  with  this  subject  will  be  foond  u 
the  articles  FEiuuufTATioN  and  Manureb. 

Officinal  Wins.  The  onl^  wine  ordered  ly 
the  British  colleges  is  sherry,  {Vinum  Xeriamt 
P.  L. ;  V.  Album ;  White  Wine,  P.  E. ;  V.  Air 
hum  Hyapanieum,  P.  D. ;)  but  several  otlM 
wines  aro  employed  in  medicine,  as  tonics,  atiB»' 
iants,  antispasmodics,  and  restoratiTes.  In  piar- 
macy,  the  less  expensive  Cape  or  raisin  wine  ii 
USU&  Jy  substituted  fir  sherry  in  the  preparalioa  tt 
the  medicated  wines  of  the  Phaimacopceta. 

Varietiee,  characteristies,  ^c  Our  space  vS 
not  permit  a  notice  of  the  principal  wines  of  cod- 
merce  individually ;  the  reader  is  therefore  lefer- 
red  to  the  preceding  Tables,  which  wiU  convey 
much  useful  information  on  this  subject  in  a 
densed  form. 

Commmtion,  The  constitnents  of 
aleohot,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  _ 
and  on  which  its  power  of  producing  inloxicatiai 
chiefly  depends ; — Sugar  which  has  escaped  tfa» 
process  of  fermentation,  and  which  is  most  ahea- 
dant  in  the  sweet  wines,  as  tokay,  tent,  frooitigBae, 
&c. ; — Extractive,  derived  chiefly  from  the  hvk 
of  the  grape  ;  its  quantity  diminishes  by  precipiu- 
tion,  owing  to  the  gradual  action  of  the  atnxi^here; 
— Coloring  matter;  this  resides  in  the  bosk  of  the 
grape,  and  is  eztraeted  by  the  ne^ly-fonned  alco- 
hol ;  its  natural  color  is  blue  or  paiple ;  its  zed 
tint  is  owing  to  the  action  of  free  acid ; — TWtv. 
Bitartrate  of  potash  constitutes  the  most  importaM 
portion  of  the  saline  matter  of  wines  and  apftesB 
to  ezereise  an  important  influence  over  the  fier- 
mentation.  It  is  gradually  deposited  along  wiik 
coloring  niatter  by  age ; — Odoriferous  mmtter.  1^ 
characteristic  vinous  odor  appears  to  depend  qiea 
the  presence  of  cenanthic  add  and  ether,  boi  ths 
bouquet  of  wine  arves  fnm  the  essential  oil,  pnb- 
ably  ezistinr  under  the  form  of  ether.  Besides  the 
above,  small  quantities  of  tamdn,  giffih  acetic  and 
malic  acide,  acetic  ether,  lime,  ^c,  exist  in  visa. 
The  sp.  gr.  of  wine  depends  on  the  lichness  and 
ripeness  of  the  grapes  used  in  its  manufnctiira,  tlM 
nature  of  the  fermentation,  and  iti  age.  It  varies 
from  1*0637  to  1*1383.  The  sp.  gr.  of  Geniaa 
wmes  is  usually  from  1-039  to  1-091,  mocat^t^  Is 
the  season. 

Purity,  The  most  frequent  species  of  frand  m 
the  wine  trade  is  the  mixing  of  wines  of  infeiiar 
quality  with  those  of  a  superior  grade.  In  many 
cases  the  mferior  kinds  of  foreign  wine  are  flaver- 
ed  and  substituted  for  the  more  expensiTe  ones. 
This  is  commonly  pFaetised  with  cape  rnine^  wiuch. 
after  having  a  slight  «  nuttiness**  conunimicated  Is 
it  by  bitter  almonds  or  peaoh  kemelB,  a  l«sesp» 
nesB,  or  ful  nm,  by  honey,  and  additional  strenglk 
by  a  little  plain  spirit  or  pale  brandy,  is  made  ts 
undeigo  the  operation  of  "fretting  m,"  and  ■ 
then  sold  for  oherry,  Fonneriy,  it  ww  a  nmmMs 
practice  of  ignorant  whie-dealers  to  add  a  iiitis 
lithaifs,  or  acetate  of  lead,  to  their  lafecior  wiMi 
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lo  correct  their  acidity,  but  it  Is  believed  that  this 
poisonous  substajice  is  now  never  employed  in  this 
eountry,  and  that  the  lead  which  is  frequently  de- 
tected in  bottled  wine  may  be  traced  to  shot  being 
left  in  the  bottle,  and  not  to  fraud.    The  presence 
of  lead  in  wine  may  be  readily  detected  by  the 
mddition  of  a  little  sulphureted  hydrogen,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  any  hydrosulphuret,  which  will  in  that  case 
produce  a  black  precipitate.    Sherry  is  commonly 
colored  in  Spain  by  the  addition  i  mu9U  boiled 
down  to  one-fifth  of  its  original  volume,  and  in 
Cngland  by  bumtu  brown  sugar,  or  spirit  coloring. 
Amontillado  (a  very  nutty  wine)   is  commouty 
«dded  to  sherries  deficient  in  flavor ;  various  other 
ingredienls,  as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
iMtter  almonds  in  substance,  cherry-laurel  leaves 
and  water,  &c.,  are  also  employed  for  a  like  pur- 
pose.   In  Portugal  the  juice  of  elderberries  is  fre- 
quently added  to  port  wine  to  increase  its  color, 
and  extract  of  ihatany  for  the  double  purpose  of 
improving  its  color,  and  imparting  an  astringent 
taste.    The  use  of  the  former  was  once  carried  to 
ffueh  an  extent  that  the  Wine  Company  of  Portn- 
^1  ppt  themselves,  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of ' 
j-ooting  out  all  the  elder  trees,  and  prohibiting  their 
mwth  in  the  wine  district   In  England,,beet-root, 
Brazil  wood,  the  juice  of  elderberries  and  bilberries, 
the  pressed  cake  from  making  elder  wine,  extract 
of  logwood,  &c.,  are  frequently  added  to  port  to 
deepen  its  color ;  and  oak  sawdust,  kino,  alum, 
and  extract  of  rhalany,  to  increase  its  astringency. 
Genuine  red  wines  yield  greenbh  gray  precipitates 
with  sugar  of  lead,  and  greenish  ones  wJtli  potassa, ; 
but  those  colored  with  elderberries,  bilberries,  and 
logwood,  gpive  deep  blue,  or  violet  precipitates, 
and  those  colored  with  Brazil,  'red  sanders  wood, 
or  red  beet,  give  red.  precipitates.    A  factitioue 
bouquet  is  also  commonly  given  to  wme  by  the 
addition  of  sweetbrier,  orris  ro6t,  clary,  eider-fiow- 
exs,  &o.     The  latter  can  only  be  detected  by  a 
discriminating  and  senntive  palate. 

Vsea.  The  uses  of  wine  as  a  beverage  are  too 
well  known  to  require  description.  As  a  medicine, 
port  wine  is  most  esteemed  as  an  astringent  and 
tonic  ;  and  sherry  and  Madeira  as  stimuiants  and 
restoratives,  in  diseases  where  the  acidity  of  the 
former  would  be  objectionable ;  champagne  is  diu- 
letic  and  excitant;  and  the  Rhenieh  winet  are 
fofrigerant,  diuretic,  and  slightly  aperient.  Cla- 
ret,  Rhenish,  and  Moeelle  wines  are  the  most 
wholesome.  In  pharmacy  wine  is  used  as  a  mMi- 
struum. 

Management  or  Wine.  Age.  The  sparkling 
wines  are  in  their  prime  in  from  .18  to  30  montlra 
after  the  vrataee,  depending  on  the  cellaring  and 
climate.  Weak  wines,  of  inferior  growths,  should 
be  drunk  within  12  or  15  months,  and  be  preserved 
in  a  very  cool  cellar.  Sound,  well-fermented,  full- 
bodied  wines  are  improved  by  age,  within  reason- 
able limits,  provided  they  be  well  preserved  from 
the  air,  and  stored  in  a  cool  place,  havine  a  pretty 
uniform  temperature.  To  promote  the  ripening  of 
wine,  some  persons  cover  the  mouths  of  the  casks 
or  bottles  with  bladder,  and  others  remove  them 
mto  a  warmer  situation.  A  very  little  dilute  sul- 
<phuric  acid  is  commonly  added  to  the  coarser 
wines  for  the  same  purpose ;  but  a  small  quantity 
of  pure  acetic  or  tartaric  acid  would  be  preferable. 
9  or  3  drops  of  the  former,  added  to  a  bottle  of 


some  kinds  of  new  wine,  immediately  give  it  tht 
appearance  of  being  2  or  3  yean  old. 

Bottling.  The  secret  of  bottling  wine  with 
success  consists  in  the  simple  exercise  of  care  and 
cleanliness.  The  bottles  ^onld  be  all  sounds 
clean,  kad  dry,  and  perfectly  free  from  the  least 
mustiness  or  other  ooor.  The  corks  should  be  of 
the  best  quality,  and  immediately  before  being 
placed  in  the  bottles  should  be  compressed  by 
means  of  a  <*  cork-squeezer.*'  For  superior  or  very 
delicate  wines,  the  corks  are  usually  prepared  by 
placing  them  in  a  copper  or  tub,  covering  them 
with  weights  to  keep  them  down,  and  then  pour- 
ing over  them  boiling  water,  holding  a  little  peari- 
ash  in  solution.  In  this  «<tate  they  are  allowed  to 
remain  for  24  hours,  wheu  they  are  drained,  and 
reimmersed  for  a  second  24  hours  in  hot  water, 
after  which  they  are  well  washed  and  soaked  in 
several  sucoeeuve  portions  of  clear  rain  water, 
drained,  dried  out  of  contact  with  dust,  put  into 
paper  bags,  and  hung  up  in  a  dry  place  for  use. 
The  WINE  should  be  clear  and  brilliant,  and  if  it 
be  not  so,  it  most  undergo  the  process  of  "  fining^' 
before  being  kiottled.  In  fact,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  some  persons  to  perform  this  opera- 
tion whether  the  wine  requires  it  or  not ;  as  if  it 
has  been  mixed  and  doctored,  it  "  amafgamates 
and  ameliorates  the  various  flavors.'*  The  bottles, 
corks,  and  wine  being  ready,  a  fine  clear  day 
should  be  preferably  chosen  for  bottling,  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  care  should  be  exercised 
during  the  process.  Great  caution  should  also  be 
observed  to  avoid  shaking  the  cask  so  as  to  disturb 
the  bottoms.  The  remaining  portion  that  cannot 
be  drawn  off  clear  should  be  passed  through  the 
"  wine  bag,"  and  when  bottled  should  be  set  apart 
as  inferior  to  the  rest.  The  coopers,  to  prevent 
breakage  and  loss,  place  each  bottle,  before  cork- 
ing it,  in  a  small  bucket,  having  a  bottom  made  of 
soft  cork.  They  thus  seldom  break  a  bottle, 
though  they  "  flog"  in  the  corks  very  hard.  When 
the  wine  is  all  bottled,  it  is  Stored  in  a  cool  cellar, 
and  on  no  account  on  the  bottM  bottoms,  or  in 
damp  straw,  but  on  their  sides,  in  sweet,  dry 
sawaust  er  sand. 

Brandying.  Brandy  is  frequently  added  to  weak 
or  vapid  wines,  to  increase  their  strength,  or  to 
promote  their  preservation.  In  Portugal  one  third 
of  brandy  is  commonly  added  to  port  before  ship- 
ping it  for  England,  as  without  this  addition  it 
generally  passes  into  the  acetous  fermentation 
during  the  voyage.  A  little  good  brandy  is  also 
usuaUy  added  to  sherry  before  it  leaves  Spain. 
By  recent  regulations  of  the  customs  of  England, 
101  of  brandy  may  be  added  to  wines  m  bond,  and 
the  increased  quantity  is  only  charged  the  usual 
duty  on  wine.  The  addition  of  brandy  to  wine 
injures  its  proper  flavor,  and  whence  is  chiefly  made 
to  port,  sherry,  and  other  wines,  whose  flavor  is  so 
strong  as  not  to  be  easily  injured.  Even  when 
brandy  is  added  to  wines  of  the  latter  description, 
they  require  to  be  kept  for  some  time  to  recover 
their  natural  flavor.  To  promote  this  object,  the 
lotite  doctors  empkiy  the  process  called  **  fretting 
in,"  by  which  they  effect  the  same  change  in  3  or 
4  weeks,  as  would  otherwise  require  some  months, 
at  the  very  Icuist. 

Cellaring.  A  wine  cellar  should  be  dry  at  bot- 
tom, and  either  covered  with  good  hard  gravel,  or 
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be  paved  with  dags.  Iti  gratmgs  or  windowi 
should  open  toward  the  north,  and  it  shoald  be 
rank  sufficiently  below  the  surface  to  ensure  an 
equable  temperature.  It  should  also  be  sufficiently 
rteioved  from  any  public  thoroughfare,  as  not  to 
suffer  vibration  from  the  passiug  of  carriages. 
Should  it  not  be  in  a  position  to  maintain  a  regular 
temperature,  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
apply  artificial  heat  in  winter,  and  proper  ventila- 
tion in  summer.  A  celebrated  wine  estebUriunent 
known  to  the  writer,  whose  cellars  are  above 
ground,  have  a  number  of  thermometers  suspend- 
ed on  the  walls,  and  whenever  the  mercury  sinks 
below  48°  F.,  several  Amot's  stoves,  arranged  for 
that  purpose,  are  immediately  lighted,  and  their 
action  properly  watched  and  regulated. 

Coloring.  Wines  are  as  commonly  doctored  in 
their  color  as  their  flavor.  A  fawn  yeUow  and 
golden  skerry  yellow  are  given  by  means  of  a 
tincture  or  an  infusion  of  saffron,  turmeric,  or  saf- 
flower,  followed  by  a  little  spirit  coloring  to  prevent 
the  color  being  too  lively.  All  shades  of  amber 
and  fawn  to  deep  brown  and  brandy  color,  ipay 
be  given  by  burnt  sugar.  Cochineal  (either  alone 
or  with  a  little  alum)  gives  a  pink  color  ;-^-beet- 
root  and  red  senders  give  a  red  color ; — ^the  ex- 
tracts of  rhateny  and  logwood,  and  the  juice  of 
elderberries,  bilberries,  &«.,  a  port  wine  color.  A 
hogshead  of  inferior  pale  sherry  or  white  cape  is 
eomraonly  converted  into  a  full-flavored  brown 
sherry  by  the  "  honest"  wine  dealer,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  i  pint  of  spirit  coloring,  a  gallon  of  brandy, 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  al- 
monds dissolved  in  spirit;  the  whole  being  well 
mixed  and  fined  down. 

Decanting.  This  only  refers  to  small  quantities 
of  wine,  ready  for  consumption.  In  decanting 
wine,  be  careful  not  to  shake  or  disturb  the  crust 
when  moving  it  about  or  drawing  the  cork,  partic- 
ulariy  port  wine.  Never  decant  wine  without  a 
wine -strainer,  with  some  fine  canlbric  in  it  to 
prevent  the  crust  and  bits  of  cork  goiug  into  the 
decanter.  In  decanting  port  wine  do  not  drain  it 
too  near ;  there  are  generally  two  thirds  of  a  wine- 
glass of  thick  dregs  in  each  bottle,  which  oug^t 
not  to  be  put  in ;  but  in  white,  wine  there  Is  not 
much  settling  ;  pour  it  out,  however,  very  slowly, 
and  raise  the  bottle  up  gradually  ;  it  should  never 
be  decanted  in  a  hurry.  Be  careful  not  to  jostle 
the  decanters  against  each  other  when  moving 
them  about,  as  they  easily  break,  especially  when 
fnll. 

Decoloring.  The  color  of  wines  is  precipiteted 
by  age  and  by  exposure  to  the  light.  It  is  also 
artificially  removed  by  the  action  of  milk,  lime- 
water,  or  fresh-bumt  charcoal.  '  Wine  merchants 
avail  themselves  of  this  property,  for  the  purpose 
of  whitening  wines  that  have  ac(]uired  a  brown 
color  from  the  cask,  or  which  are*  esteemed  pale  ; 
and  also  for  turning  "  pricked*'  red  or  dark-colored 
whies,  into  white,  in  which  a  small  degree  of  acid- 
ity is  not  so  much  perceived.  The  milk  should  be 
well  skimmed  before  being  mixed  with  the  wine, 
and  should  be  used  In  the  same  manner  as  ordina- 
ry finings,  for  which  it  will  be  >found  a  good  sub- 
stitute. In  this  way  brown  sherry  is  commonly 
converted  into  pale  or  gold-colored  sherry.  For 
the  latter  purpose  1  to  3  pints  are  usually  sufficient, 
bat  to  decolor  red  wme  2  to  3  quarts  or' more  will 


be  required,  according  to  the  nature  and 

of  the  color,  or  the  shade  of  color  desred. 

coal  is  seldom  used,  as  it  removes  the  flavsr  m 

well  CM  color,  but  a  very  little  milk  of  lime  mtj 

sometimes  be  advantageously  sufastitltted  lor  mSk, 

when  the  wine  has  much  acidity. 

Fining.  Wine  js  clarified  in  a  similar  mawweff 
to  beer.    Wnrrs  Winks  are  usually  fined  by  sa- 
glass,  in  the  proiwrtion  of  about  1^  oz.  (i]iiwi»U>4 
in  1^  pints  of  water,  and  thinned  with  eome  qf  tb« 
wine)  to  the  hogshead.     Rso  Wines  are  general- 
ly fined  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  in  the  pn^Mstisft 
c^  12  or  18  to  the  pipe  ;  they  most  be  well  beatas 
to  a  froth  with  about  a  pint  of  water,  and  after- 
wards with  a  little  of  the  wine,  before  addtng  then 
to  the  liquor.     Sometimes  haitsbom  shavings,  or 
pale  sweet  glue,  is  substituted  for  tsinglasB ;  aind 
for  some  strong  red  wines,  abounding  in  t«uiiB,  a 
little  sheep's  or  bullock's  blood  is  very  commaklf 
employed.     The  use  of  blood  is  not,  however,  to  be 
recommended,  as  it  communicates  a  very  trifiii^ 
but  still  an  unpleasant  flavor  and  odor,  which  is 
easily  recognised  by   the  palate   of  a   profeand 
"  wine-taster ;"  besides  which  the  practice  isw&rty 
and  disgusting.     Gypsum  is  frequently   need  to 
clear  muddy  white  wines ;  as  also  rsilk  of  lisss. 
Some  persons  add  about  1  oz.  of  sugar  of  lead  dis> 
solved  in  water  to  a  hogshead  of  such  wine,  and 
after  well  mixing  it  in,  further  add  a  like  quantity 
of  bisulphate  of  potash,  (sal  enixum,)  also  diaeolred 
in  water,  and  rummage  well.     In  this  proeeas  the 
sugar  of  lead  is  decomposed  and  falls  down  as  a 
insoluble  sulphate,  and  hence  it  is  aigned  that  it  is 
not  BO  dangerous  as  has  been  generally  repreaeated 
by.Accum,  and  others  afiiicted  with  the  ponon 
mauia.     The  use  oT  lead,  however,  in  any  shspe 
is  objectionable,  and  should  never  be  adopted  by 
the   wine-dealer,  however  plausible    the   above 
statements   may  appear.      In   France  a   peisoa 
known  to  employ  lead  in  wine  would  subject  him- 
self to  fine  and  impriscHiment.     (See  the  latter  part 
of  tlie  article  Brewing.) 

•Flatness.  This'  is  best  removed  by  the  addttka 
of  a  little  new  brisk  wine  of  the  same  kind  ;  or  by 
rousing  in  2  or  3  lbs.  of  honey,  or  braised  sultaaa 
raisins,  and. 3  or  4  quarts  of  good  brandy  per  hoge- 
head.  By  this  treatment  the  wine  will  nsually  be 
recovered  in  about  a  ftMtnight,  unless  in  very  cold 
weather.  Should  it  be  wanted  sooner,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  or  two  of  yeast,  and  remove  it  to  a  warmer 
situation. 

Flavoring.  Various  ingredients  are  added  to  m- 
ferior  wines  to  give  them  iheftmor  of  others  mofe 
expensive,  and  to  British  wines  to  make  them  re- 
semble those  imported.  Substances  are  also  added 
in  a  similar  manner  to  communicate  the  aroma  of 
the  highly-fiavored  grape  wines.  Among  the  first 
are  bitter  almonds,  or  the  essential  oil  of  ahnonds^ 
or  preferably  its  aleohoUc  solution^  which  are  used 
to  impart  a  sherry  or  notpv  flavor  to  weak- 
flavored  wines,  as  sherry,  whito  cape,  malt,  raisin, 
parsnip, and  other  similar  British  wines; — rkAtany, 
kino,  oak  sawdust  and  bark,  alum,  &.e.,  to  con- 
vey ASTRiNGENCT,  and — tincturs  of  the  seeds  of 
raisins  to  impart  a  port  wine  flavor.  Amoag 
the  substances  employed  to  communicate  the  sou. 
auET  of  the^nrr  wines,  may  be  mentioned— -orrii 
root,  eau  defieures  d'oranges,  nerolf,  ambergris, 
vanilla,  violet  petals,  cedrat,  sweetbrieT,  dory. 
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§tier  flowers,  gttinceg,  eherry-laurel  water,  &c. 
By  the  skiH*al,  though  fratidulent  use  of  the  above 
flaToiing  substances  and  perfumes,  the  experienced 
wine-brewer  manages  to  produce,  in  the  dark  cel- 
lars of  London,  from  white  cape,  cnrrant,  gooee- 
berry,  raisin,  rhubarb,  parsnip,  and  malt  wine, 
very  excellent  imitations  of  foreign  ^ine,  and 
^which  pass  current  among  the  majority  of  English 
vme-driukerB  aft  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
gr*?®*  **  genuine  as  imported^ — A  grain  or  two 
of  ambergris,  well  rubbed  down  with  sugar,  and 
add^d  to  a  hogshead  of  claret,  gives  it  a  flavor  iCnd 
bouquet  much  esteemed  by  some  connoisseurs. 

Improving.  This  is  the  cant  term  of  the  wine 
trade,  under  which  all  the  adulteration  and  '^  doc- 
toring" of  wine  is  carried  on.  A  poor  sherry  is 
improved  by  the  additioa  of  a  little  almond  flavor, 
honey,  aitd  spirit; — a|)orf>deficient  in  body  and 
astringency,  by  the  addition  of  some  red  tartar, 
(dinoived  in  boiling  water,)  some  kino,  rhatany, 
or  catechu,  and  a  little  honey  and  brandy. 

Mixing,  Few  wines  are  sold  without  admixture. 
It  is  found  that  the  intoxicating  properties  of  wine 
are  increased  by  mixing  them  with  other  wines  of 
a  different  age  and  growth.  In  niainr  cases  the 
flavor  is  at  the  same  time  improved.  Thus,  a  thin 
port  is  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  similar  wine 
having  a  full  body,  or  by  a  little  Malaga,  Tene- 
riffe,  or  rich  old  sherry ;  and  an  inferior  old  sherry 
may  be  improved  by  admixture  with  a  little  full- 
bodied  wine  of  the  last  vintage.  In  this  consists 
the  great  art  of  **  cellar  management,"  and  to  such 
an  extent  is  this  carried,  both  abroad  and  m 
England,  that  it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
no  wine  ever  reaches  the  consumer  in  ^n  unmixed 
or  natural  state. 

Musliness.  This  is  easiest  removed  by  violently 
agitating  the  wine  for  some  time  with  a  little  of 
the  sweetest  olive  or  almond  oiL  The  cause  .of  the 
bad  taste  is  the  presence  of  an  essential  oil,  which 
the  fixed  oil  seizes  on  and  rises  with  it  to  the  surface, 
when  it  may  be  skimmed  off  A  little  coarsely- 
powdered  fresh-burnt  charcoal,  or  even  some  slices 
of  bread  toasted  black,  will  frequently  have  a  like 
effect  A  little  bruised  mustard  is  used  by  some 
persons. 

Perfuming.  This  is  chiefly  performed  on  British 
wines  for  family  use.  For  its  application  to  foreign 
wines,  see  flavoring.  Wines  may  be  perfumed  by 
the  simple  addition  of  any  odorous  substances  pre- 
viously well  mixed  with  a  little  of  the  wine,  or  dis- 
Bolyed  in  a  few  oz.  of  spirit 

Racking.  This  should  be  performed  in  cool  wea- 
ther, and  preferably  early  in  the  spring.  To  avoid 
disturbing  the  dregs,  a  clean  syphon,  well  man- 
aged, will  be  found  better  than  a  cock  or  faucet 
"nie  bottoms,  or  foul  portion,  may  be  strained 
through  a  wine  bag,  and  added  to  some  other  in- 
ferior wine. 

Ripening.  To  promote  the  maturation  of  wine, 
various  plans  are  adopted  by  the  growers  and  deal- 
ers. One  of  the  safest  ways,  especially  for  strong 
mne»,  is  not  to  rack  them  till  they  have  stood  15 
or  18  months  upon  the  lees,  at  the  same  time  reg*- 
nlating  the  temperature  upon  the  principles  de- 
scribed under  Termentation.  In  this  way,  the 
slow  or  insensible  fermentation  which  causes  the 
maturation  of  wine,  will  be  promoted,  without  the 
tecess  of  the  acetous  fermentation,  or  that  which 


causes  acidity « — Another  safe  method  is,  to  reaote 
the  racked  wine  into  a  rather  warmer  situation 
than  nsnal,  observmg  properly  to  exclude  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  which  cannot  be  done  with  wine  in 
wood,  if  the  place  be  very  dry. — A  third  method 
is  to  remove  the  corks  or  bungs,  and  to  substitute 
bladder  tied  or  fastened  over  air-tight.  Bottled 
wine  treated  in  this  way,  ripens  very  quickly  in  a 
temperate  situation. 

Roughening.  A  roughness  or  astringency  is 
readily  communicated  to  wine  by  the  cautious  use 
of  kino,  catechu,  or  rhatany. 

Ropiness  or  viscidity.  This  arises  from  thtt 
wine  containing  too  little  tannin  or  astringent  mat- 
ter to  precipitate  the  gluten,  albumen,  or  other  azo- 
tized  substance,  occasioning  the  malady.  Such 
wine  cannot  be  clarified  in  the  ordia.jy  way,  be- 
canse  it  is  incapable  of  causing  tbe  coagulation  or 
precipitation  of  the  finings.  The  remedy  is  to  sup- 
ply the  principle  in  which  it  is  deficient  M.  Fran- 
9ei8  of  Nantes  prescribes  the  bruised  berries  of  the 
mountain  ash  (1  lb.  to  the  barrel)  for  this  purpose. 
A  little  catechu,  kino,  or  the  bruised  foot  stalks  of 
the  grape,  may  also  be  conveniently  and  advan- 
tageously used  in  the  same  way.  Any  other  sub- 
stanae  that  precipitates  alSumen,  may  likewise  be 
employed.    See  Malt  Liquors  and  Brewing. 

Second  Fermentation.  (La-pousse  of  the  French.) 
Inordinate  fermentation,  either  primary  or  second- 
ary, in  wine  or  any  other  fermented  liquor,  may 
be  readily  checked  by  racking  it  into  a  cask  which 
has  been  previottsly  fumigated  with  burning  sul- 
phur ;  or  one  half  of  the  wine  may  be  drawn  off 
from  the  cask,  and  a  lighted  match,  made  by  dip- 
ping some  rags  in  melted  brimstone,  may  be  held 
by  a  pair  of  tongs  in  the  bung-hole,  slightly  cover- 
ed, so  as  to  impregnate  the  liquor  with  the  fumes. 
The  decanted  portion  of  the  wine  is  then  returned 
to  the  cask,  which  is  immediately  bunged  down 
^lose,  and  well  agitated  for  a  few  minutes.  1  oz. 
of  brimstone  thus  employed  is  sufficient  for  a  hogs- 
head. This  is  the  common  plan  adopted  in  the 
wine  districts  of  France,  either  to  allay  the  fer- 
mentation of  wine,  or  to  preserve  musit  or  grape 
jniee  in  the  sweet  state. — Another  method,  which 
is  very  convenient  and  harmless,  is  to  mix  about  | 
lb.  to  1  lb.  of  bruised  mnstard  seed  with  each  hogs- 
head.— A  fourth  method  is  to  add  to  the  wine 
about  1-lOOOth  part,  or  less,  of  sulphite  of  lime. 
This  nubstance  seldom  fails  of  arresting  the  fer- 
mentation.— In  addition  to  the  above  remedies,  a 
little  sulphuric  acid  is  sometimes  employed,  and 
the  use  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  or  chlorate 
of  potash,  has  been  proposed  on  theoretical  groundsi 

Souring.  Thb  is  either  occasioned  by  the  wine 
having  been  imperfectly  fermented,  or  from  its 
having  been  kept  in  a  cellar  where  it  has  been  ex- 
posed to  too  much  heat  or  air,  or  to  continual  vi- 
brations, occasioned  by  the  passage  of  loaded  ve- 
hiclea  through  the  adjoining  thoroughfare.  The 
common  remedy  recommended  in  books  for  this 
purpose,  is  to  saturate  the  acid  with  chalk,  milk 
of  lime,  or  calcined  oyster  shells  ;  but  such  addi- 
tions, made  in  sufiScient  quantity  to  effect  this  ob- 
ject, destroy  the  character  of  the  wine,  and  render 
it  sickly  and  vapid.  Formerly  it  was  a  verj'  com- 
mon practice  to  add  litharge  to  alleviate  the  acid- 
ity ;  but  the  wine  was  thus  rendered  highly  injuri- 
ous to  health,  and  frequently  converted  bto  a  cer- 
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tain  and  deadly  poison.  Owing  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Council  of  Salubrity,  this  practice  has  been 
whoUy  put  down  in  France ;  and  this  example, 
combined  with  the  easy  means  of  detecting  lead  in 
wine,  which  are  now  so  generally  known,  have  also 
led  to  its  discoutinuauoe  in  England.  The  beet 
and  safest  remedy  is  -to  mix  it  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  full-bodied  new  wine,  adding  at  the 
same  time  a  little  brandy,  and  in  2  or  3  weeks  to 
fine  it  down,  and  either  to  pnt  it  into  bottles,  or  to 
consume  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

Sparkling,  creaming,  and  briskness.  These 
properties  are  conveyed  to  wine  by  racking  it  mto 
close  vessels  before  the  fermentation  is  complete, 
and  while  there  still  remains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  uudpcomposed  sugar.  Wine  of  this  de- 
scription which  has  lost  its  briskness,  may  be  re- 
stored by  adding  to  each  bottle- a  few  grains  of 
white  lump-sugar  or  sugar-candy.  Thi&  Is  the 
way  in  which  champagne  is  treated  in  France. 
The  bottles  are  afterwards  inverted,  by  which 
means  any  sediment  that  forms  falls  into  the 
necks,  when  the  corks  are  partially  withdrawn,  and 
the  sediment  is  immediately  expelled  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  gas.  If  the  wine  remains  muddy,  a 
little  solution  of  sugar  and  finings  are  added,  and 
the  bottles  are  again  placed  in  a  vertical  position, 
and  after  two  or  three  months  the  sediment  is 
discharged,  as  before.  Sometimes  this  process  is 
repeated  u  third  and  a  fourth  time,  if  the  wine 
continues  lauddy. 

Sweating  in.  The  technical  terms  "  sweating" 
and  "fretting  in,**  are  applied  to  the  partial  produc- 
tion of  a  secondary  fermentation,  for  the  purpose 
of  "  amalgamating"  the  flavor  of  foreign  ingre- 
dients (cliiefiy  brandy)  added  to  the  wine.  For 
this  purpose  4  or  5  lbs.  of  sugar  or  honey  are 
commonly  added  to  a  hogshe^,  and  when  the 
wine  is  wanted  in  haste,  a  spoonful  or  two  of 
yeast,  or  a  little  crude  tartar,  or  bruised  vine 
leaves,  are  also  mixed  in,  or  the  cask  is  placed  in 
a  moderately  warm  situation  till  the  effect  is 
nearly  complete,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  wine- 
cellar,  and  fined  down. 

Taste  of  Cask. — The  remedies  for  this  mMady 
are  the  same  as  for  mnstiness.     . 

*«*  For  further  information  connected  with 
the  nature  and  management  of  Wines,  and  other 
fermented  liquors,  see  BaEWUiO,  FERlfENTATiow, 
Manures,  Malt  Liuuoas,  and  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

WINE,  BRITISH.  The  various  pn)cesses  in 
British  wine-making  resemble  those  employed  for 
foreign  wine,  and  depend  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples. The  Fruit  should  be  preferably  gathered 
in  fine  weather,  and  not  till  it  has  arrived  at  a 
proper  state  of  maturity,  as  evinced  by  its  flavor 
when  tasted ;  for  if  it  be  employed  while  unripe, 
the  wine  will  be  harsh,  disagreeable,  and  un- 
wholesome, and  a  larger  quantity  of  sugar  and 
spirit  will  be  required  to  render  it  pdatable. 
The  common  practice  of  employing  unripe  goose- 
berries for  the  manufacture  of  British  champagne, 
arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  the  scientific 
principles  of  wine -making.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  ordinary  British  fruit  be  employed  too  ripe,  the 
wine  is  apt  to  be  inferior,  and  deficient  in  the 
flavor  of  tlie  fruit.  The  fruit  being  gathered,. it 
next  undergoes  the  operation  of  ncKiNo,  for  the  ] 


purpose  of  removing  the  stalks  and  uuiipe  « 
damaged  portion.  It  is  next  placed  in  a  tnb,  and 
is  well  bruised,  to  facilitate  the  solvent  actjon  of 
the  water.  Raisins  are  ecmmonly  permitted  to 
soi^  about  24  hours  previously  to  bruising  tboa, 
The  bruised  fruit  is  then  put  into  a  vat  or  vead 
with  a  guard  placed  over  the  tap-hole,  to  keep 
back  the  husks  and  seeds  of  the  fruit  when  tba 
must  or  extract  is  drawn  e£  The  Water  ■ 
now  added,  and  the  whole  is  macerated  fiac  30  «r 
40  hours,  more  or  less,  during  which  time  tbs 
magma  is  frequently  roused  up  with  a  soitaUs 
wooden  stirrer  The  liqhid  portion  is  next  dravR 
off,  and  the  residuary  pulp  is  placed  in  hair  bap 
and  undergoes  the  operation  of  pkesbimg,  to  expo 
the  fluid  it  contains.  The  sugar,  tartar,  &«.,  an 
now  added  to  the  mixed  liquors,  and  the  wiioie  ■ 
well  stirred.  The  temperature  being  soitaUe,  tke 
Vinous  Fermentation  soon  commences,  when 
the  liquor  is  frequently  skimmed  (if  neceaaxy) 
and  well  roused  up,  and,  after  3  or  4  days  of  this 
treatment,  it  is  run  into  casks,  which  should  be 
quite  filled,  and  left  purging  at  the  bon^iole. 
In  about  a  week  the  flavoring  ingredients,  in  the 
state  of  coarse  powder,  are  commonly  added,  aad 
well  stirred  in,  and  in  about  another  week,  ds- 
pendiug  upon  the  state  of  the  fermentation,  and 
the  attenuation  Of  the  must,  the  Brandt  or  spirii 
is  added,  and  the  cask  is  filled  up,  and  bunged 
down  close.  In  four  or  five  weeks  more,  the 
cask  is  again  filled  up,  and,  after  aonie  weeks,  it 
is  '<  pegged"  or  "  spiled,"  to  ascertain  if  it  be 
fine  or  transparent ;  if  so,  it  undergoes  the  open- 
tion  of  racking  ;  but  if,  on  .  the  contrary,  it  still 
continues  muddy,  it  must  previously  pass  throngk 
the  process'  of  fining.  Xts  future  treatment  is 
similar  to  that  already  noticed  under  For«%n 
Wine.  *«*  The  must  of  many  of  the  strong- 
flavored  fruits,  as  black  currants,  for  instance,  is 
improved  by  being  boiled  before  being  made  ii^ 
wine. 

General  Formuub  for  the  Preparation  or 
British  Wines.  > 

I.  From  rips  saccharine  fruits^ 

1.  Ripe  fruit  4  lbs. ;  clear  soft  water  1  galkn; 
sugar  3  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar,  dissolved  in  boihog 
water,  1^  oz. ;  brandy  ^  to  3(.  Flavoring  as  re- 
quired.    Makes  a  good  family  wine. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  1  lb.  more  each  of 
fruit  and  sugar.     A  superior  wine. 

3.  As  the  first,  but  using  2  lbs.  each  additional 
fruit  and  sugar.  Very  strong.  Is  good  without 
brandy,  but  better  with  it  *«*  1 }  The.  oLraisins 
may  be  substituted  for  each  pound  of  augar  above. 

In  the  above  way  may  be  made  the  following 
British  wines: — gooseberry  wine,  (British  ckam- 
pagne  ;) — currant  wine,  (red,  white,  or  black  ;) — 
mixed  fruit  wine,  (currants  and  gooseberries,  or 
black,  red,  and  white  currants,  ripe  black-Jieait 
cherries,  and  raspberries,  equal  parts ;)  this  is  a 
good  family  wine  ; — cherry  wine  ; — colepress's 
MTiNE,  (from  apples  and  mulberries,  equal  parts ;) 

ELDER  Wi/e  ; — STRAWBERRY  WINE  ; RASPBERRY 

WINE  ;-^MULBERRY  WINE,  (when  flavored  makes 
British  port ; V-  whortleberry  wine,  {bilberry 
wine,)  makes  a  good  factitious  port ; — ^black- 
berry wine; — DAHSON  WINE,  (makes  good  fac- 
titious port ;) — ^Hoa^LLA  wine  ', — apricot  wine  ;— > 

APPLE  WINE  ; — GRAPE  WINE  ; — TURNIP  WINE  ;  d&& 
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IL  From  dry  9aechanne  fruiU  (as  raisins.) 

1.  Dry  fruit  4^  lbs.  \  clear  soft  water  1  gallon  ; 
eieam  of  tartar  (dissolved)  1  oz.;  brandy  1^  to 
^.    Weak. 

2.  As  the  last,  bat  using  dried  froit  5^  lbs.  A 
eaperior  family  wine. 

3.  As  the  last,  but  nstng  dried  fruit  7}  lbs. ; 
and  brandy  2  to  3(.  A  strong  wine.  Should 
the  dried  fruit  employed  he  at  all  deficient  in 
aac'charine  matter,  1  to.  3  lbs.  may  be  omitted, 
and  half  that  quantity  of  sugar,  or  two  thirds  of 
laisins  added. 

*«*  In  the  above  manner  may  be  made  the 
ff^owing  wines : — raibim  wine — tiQ  wine,  &c. 

IIL  From  acidulouM^^  a»tringent,  or  Mcarcely 
ripe  fruiU,  or  thooe  deficient  in  saccharine 
natter. 

1.  Fruit  2^  lbs. ;  sugar  3)  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar 
(dissolved)  ^  oz. ;  water  1  gallon ;  brandy  2  to  3(. 
Weak  refrigerant 

2.  Fruit  3  lbs. ;  sugar  4}  lbs. ;  crean^  of  Iditar  ^ 
oz. ;  water  1  gallon  ;  brandy  2  to  3^.  A  superior 
family  wine. 

3.  Ab  the  last,  but  with  5|  lbs.  of  sugar.  A 
strong  wine. 

*«*  In  the  above  way  may  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing wines: — Gtoosbbsery  wink,  (English 
champagne  ;) — buu<ys  wins,  (makes  an  excellent 
foctitious  port ;) — damson  wine  ;  ^. 

IV.  From  footstalkst  leaves^  cuttings,  ^c. 

1.  By  infusing  them  in  water,  in  the  proportion 
of  3  to  5  lbs.  to  the  gallon,  or  q.  s.  to  give  a  proper 
flavor ;  and  adding  sugar,  to  the  stsained  liquor,  in 
the  proportion  of  3  or  4  lbs.  to  every  6  or  7  lbs.  of 
tbe  cuttings  used. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  substitute  raisins  1^  lbs.  for 
each  pound  of  sugar. 

*«*  In  the  above  way  are  made  the  following 
wines: — Rape  wine,  (from  the  pressed  cake  of 
grape^,) — ^English  aaAPB  wine  ; — uiuBAaB  wine, 
{patent  or  Bath  champagne,)  from  garden  rhu- 
barb; &c. 

V.  From  the  saccharine  roots  and  stems  of 
plants. 

1.  Bruised  or  sliced  vegetable  4  or  5  lbs. ;  boil- 
ing water  1  gallon  ;  infuse  till  cold,  press  out  the 
liquor,  and  for  each  gallon  use  sugar  3  lbs. ;  cream 
of  tartar  1  oz. ;  brandy  abotzt  2(.  For  some  roots 
and  stems  the  water  must  not  be  very  hot,  as 
they  are  thus  rendered  troublesome  to  press. 

2.  Ab  the  last,  but  using  1  lb.  more  sugar. 

%*  In  the  above  way  may  be  made  the  fol- 
lowing wines: — Paebnip  win^,  {Malmsey;) — 
TURNIP  DO.  ;  &c.  &<c. 

VI.  Fromflovoers,  spices,  aromatics,  ^c. 

These  are  prepared  by  simply  infusing  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  the  bruised  ingredients  for  a 
few  days  in  any  simple  wine  (as  that  from  sugar, 
honey,  raisin,  &m.)  previously  to  racking. 

In  the  above  way  are  made  the  following  wines : 
Clarv  wine,  (muscadell,)  from  flowers  1  quart 
to  the  gallon ;— cowslip  wine,  (flowers  2  quarts 
to  the  gallon ;) — elder-flower  wine,  (fronti- 
gnae,)  flowers  of  white  berried  elder  |  pint,  and 
lemon  juice  2  oz.  to  the  gallon ; — qinger  wine, 
(li  oz.  of  ginger  to  the  gallon  ;) — orange  wine, 
(1  dozen  sliced,  to  the  gallon ;) — lemon  wine, 
(juice  of  12  and  ruids  of  6  to  the  gallon ;) — 
intucE  wiNB,  (^  oz.  of  essence  of  spruce  to.  the 
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gallon;) — juniper  wine,  (berries  1  pint  to  the 
gallon  ;)-r-pEACi|  wine,  (4  or  5  sliced,  and  the 
stones  broken,  to  the  gall. ;) — apricot  wine,  (as 
peach  wine,  or  with  more  fruit ;) — auiNCE  wiNSt 
(12  to  the  gallon;) — rose,   clove-gillyflowbRi 

CARNATION,     LAVENDER,    VIOLET,      PRIMROSE,     and 

Other  flower  wines,  (distilled  water  1  quart,  or 
flowers  I  pint  to  the  gallon ;) — balm  wine,  (balm 
tops  4  oz.  to  the  gallon  ;)  &c. 

VII.  From  saccharine  juices,  or  infusions,  or 
from  other  fermented  liquors. 

1.  Juice  or  liquor  1  gallon;  honey  or  sugar 2 
lbs.,  (or  raisins  3  lbs. ;)  cream  of  tartar  1^  oz. ; 
brandy  1^  to  2{.     Very  good. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  using  one  half  more  sugar^ 
raisins,  and  brandy.    Very  fine. 

*«*  In  this  way  are  made  the  following  wines  :-— 
English  grape  wine  ; — mixed  fruit  wine  ; — pinb 
apple  wine  ; — cider  wine  ; — elder  wine  ; — ^bircb 
WINE,  (from  the  sap  at  the  end  of  February  or  be- 
giuning  of  March;) — sycamore  wine,  (from  the 
sap;) — MALT  WINE,  {English  Madeira,)  from 
strong  wort ; — and  the  wines  of  any  of  the  saccha- 
rine juices  of  ripe  ^ruit 

VIII.  Fro7n  simple  saccharine  matter. 

1.  Sugar  2}  lbs. ;  cream  of  tartar  ^  oz. ;  water 
1  gallon ;  honey  1  lb. ;  brandy  2  to  3{.    Weak. 

2.  As  the  last,  but  use  sugar  3^  lbs.     Good. 

3.  As  the  last,  but  use  sugar  5  lbs.  Strong.  A 
handful  of  grape  leaves  or  cuttings,  bruised,  or  a 
pint  of  good  malt  wort,  or  mild  ale,  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  honey«  *«*•  The  above  are  chiefly 
used  as  bases  for  other  wines,  as  they  have  little 
flavor  of  their  own.  Raisin  wine  may  be  used  m- 
stead. 

i^f  In  all  the  preceding  formule  lump  sugar  is 
intended  when  the  wines  are  wanted  very  pale» 
and  good  Muscovado  sugar  when  this  is  not  the 
case.  Some  of  the  preceding  wines  are  vastly  im- 
proved by  substituting  good  cider,  perry,  or  pale 
ale  or  malt  wort  for  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  the 
water.  Good  porter  may  also  be  advantageously 
used  in  this  way  for  some  of  the  red  wines.  When 
expense  is  no  object,  and  very  strong  wines  are 
wanted,  the  expressed  juices  of  the  ripe  fruits, 
with  the  addition  of  2  or  3  lbs.  of  sugar  per  gallon, 
may  be  substituted  for  the  fruit  in  substance,  and 
the  water. 

Examples  of  British  imitations  of  Foreign 
Wines. 

British  Cape,  Prep. — 1.  {White.)  Raisin  wine, 
either  alone,  or  worked  up  with  a  little  cider  and 
pale  malt  wort — 2.  {Red.)  British  white  cape, 
sound  rough  cider,  and  mulberry  wine,  equal  parts ; 
well  mixed,  and  fined  down  with  white  of  egg  or 
bullock's  blood. 

British  Champagne,  Prep. — 1.  {White,)  a. 
Stoned  rabins  7  lbs. ;  loaf  sugar  21  lbs. ;  water  9 
gallons ;  crystallized  tartaric  acid  1  oz. ;  Narbonne 
honey  ^  lb. }  ferment  with  sweet  yeast  1  lb  or  less ; 
skim  frequently,  and  when  the  fermentation  is 
ne^y  over,  add  coarse-powdered  orris  root  1 
drachm,  and  eau  de  fleurs  d'oranges  3  oz. ;  lemon 
juice  i  pint ;  rack  it,  bung  close,  and  in  3  months 
fine  it  down  with  isinglass  ^  oz. ;  in  1  month  more, 
if  not  sparkling,  again  fine  it  down,  and  in  another 
fortnight  bottle  it,  observing  to  put  a  piece  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar,  the  size  of  a  pea,  into  each  bot- 
tle.   The  bottles  should  be  wired,  and  covered 
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with  tin  foil,  after  the  manner  of  champagne. — b. 
To  the  last,  when  the  fermentation  is  nearly  over, 
add  perry  (best  pale)  3  gallons. — c.  As  the  pre- 
ceding, but  substitating  Muscovado  sugar  for  rai- 
sins ;  or,  what  is  still  better,  employ  28  lbs.  of  dou- 
ble-refined sugar. — d.  Bruised  amber,  hairy  cham- 
pagne gooseberries,  and  cold  spring  water,  equal 
parts  ;  East  India  sugar  3^  lbs.,  to  each  gallon  of 
the  strained  liquor ;  Madeira  wine  and  pale  old 
ram,  of  each  1  quart  to  every  10  gallons ;  fine 
down  with  isinglass,  and  bottle  in  13  months.  A 
sample  of  this  wine  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever, when  made  with  lump  sugar. — e.  From  Eng- 
lish grapes  and  lump  sugar.—/.  From  the  stalks 
of  garden  rhubarb  and  lump  sugar ;  a  little  sweet- 
brier,  orris,  or  orange -flower  water  being  added  to 
S've  it  a  slight  bouquet.  This  forms  the  patent  or 
ath  ckampagne,  of  the  Champagne  Wine  Com- 
pany.— 2.  (Pink.)  To  either  of  the  preceding,  add 
a  little  red  currant  juice  to  color,  or  1  oz.  of  coarse- 
ly-powdered cochineal  to  each  10  or  13  gallons,  at 
the  time  of  racking. 

*«*  The  above  formulee,  managed  with  judg- 
ment, produce  very  exact  imitations  of  genuine 
champagne.  In  fact,  it  is  notsHcus  that  two  bot- 
tles of  wine  out  of  every  three  sold  amder  this  de- 
nomination in  England,  is  of  British  manufacture. 
I  have  myself  seeu  sparkling  gooseberry,  rhubarb, 
and  white  sugar  wines,  sold  for  imported  cham- 
pagne, at  7s.  6d.  per  bottle,  and  the  fraud  has 
passed  undetected  even  by  habitual  wine-drinkers. 

Briti$h  Claret.  -Pren.  1.  Good  cider  and  port 
wine  equal  parts.— ^2.  To  each  gallon  of  the  last 
add  cream  of  tartar  (genuine)  3  Sn,^  and  the  juice 
of  one  lemon. — 3.  To  either  of  the  preceding 
add  French  brandy  3  oz. — 4.  Instead  of  port,  use 
red  cape  or  British  port  *«*  If  the  fitst  three  of 
the  above  are  well  mixed  and  fined  down,  and  not 
bottled  for  a  month  or  five  weeks,  they  can  jscarce- 
ly  be  distinguished  from  good  "  Bordeaux."  A 
mixture  of  4  parts  of  raisin  wine  with  1  part  each 
of  raspberry,  and  barberry  or  damson  wine,  also 
forms  an  excellent  factitious  claret. 

British  Cyprus.  Prep.  From  the  juice  of 
white  eldeiberries  1  quart,  and  Lisbon  sugar  4  lbs. 
to  water  1  gallon,  together  with  ^  dr.  eaoh  of 
bruised  ginger  and  cloves.  When  racked  add  rai- 
nns  and  brandy,  of  each  3  oz. 

Honey  Winef  (American.)  Prep.  Money  20 
lbs. ;  cidfer  13  gallons ;  ferment,  then  add  rum  ^ 

rillon,  brandy  ^do.,  red  or  white  tartar  (dissolved) 
oz.,  bitter  almonds  and  cloves',  of  each  \  oz.  This 
is  also  called  Mead  Wine. 

British  Madeira.  Prep.  Pale  malt,  ground,  4 
bushels ;  boiling  water  44  gallons ;  infuse,  strain 
off  this  while  warm,  take  24  gallons,  and  add  su- 
gar candy  14  lbs.,  and  cream  of  tartar  3  oz. ;  when 
dissolved*  add  yeast  2  lbs. ;  ferment,  keep  skim- 
ming off  the  yeast,  and  when  the  fermentation  is 
nearly  finished,  add  raisin  wine  2}  gallons ;  brandy 
and  sherry  wine,  of  each  2  gallons ;  rum  1  quart ; 
bung  it  down  for  6  or  9  mouths.  A  second  infu- 
sion of  the  malt  may  be  made  for  beer. 

British  Malmsey.  Prep.  1.  Sliced  parsnips  4 
lbs.;  boiling  water  T gallon ;  when  cold  press  out 
the  liquor,  and  to  each  gallon  add  cream  of  tartar 
)  oz.,  and  good  Muscovado  sugar  3  lbs. ;  ferment, 
imck,  and  add  brandy  2  to  3%. — 2.  Good  malt  wort 


1  gallon;  lump  sugar  1^  lbs. ;   Malaga 
lbs. ;  brandy  3  to  ^^  of  the  fbeked  liquor 

British  Port.  Prep.  1.  Red  cape  2  gaBoat; 
damson  or  elder  wine  1  gallon;  mix. — 2.  To  tht 
last  add  brandy  }  pint ;  powdered  kino  1  <k.— 3. 
(Southampton  Port.)  Cider  3  gallons  ;  elder  and 
damson  wine,  of  each  1  gallon  ;  brandy  3|  piD!s.~ 
4.  Cider  24  gallons  ;  juice  of  elderberries  6  gallots; 
port  wine  4  gallons;  brandy  1}  gallons;  logwood 
1  lb. ;  isinglass  12  oz.,  dissolved  ui  a  gallon  of  the 
cider  ;  bung  it  down ;  in  2  months  it  will  be  fit  ts 
bottle,  but  should  not  be  drunk  until  the  next  year; 
if  a  rough  flavor  is  required,  ainm  4  to  6  ok.  may 
be  added. — 5.  (London  Port.)  Good  rough  cider, 
red  cape,  port,  and  elder  wine,  of  each  6  gallons ; 
brandy  1  gallon  ;  as  last 

*«*  To  make  the  above  wine  form  a  ennt  oa 
the  inside  of  the  bottle,  a  spoonful  of  powdered 
catechu,  or  ^  a  spoonful  of  finely-powdered  ereaia 
of  tartar  is  added  to  each  bottle  before  corking.  It 
is  also  a  common  practice  to  put  the  criKt  on  the 
bottle  before  putting  the  wint  into  it,  by  em|^- 
ing  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  red  tartar,  tfaickeued 
with  gu.n,  and  some  powdered  tartar.  By  adding 
a  little'  lemon  juice,  and  a  "  streak"  of  orris  or  or- 
ange-flower water  to  Britirii  port,  the  ingenioBs 
wine-brewer  converts  it  into  "  British  Burgundy.* 
The  latter  is  also  made  by  mixing  together  aqual 
parts  of  Bntiiih  port  and  claret 

British  Sherry.  Prep.  1.  Cape  or  raism  wine 
slightly  flavored  with  a  very  little  bitter  almond 
cake,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  a  little  of  the 
essential  oil  dissolved  in  alcohol,  (essence  of  bitter 
almonds.) — 2.  To  the  last  add  a  minute  quantity 
of  sweetbrier,  eau  de  fleurs  d'oranges,  or  orris,  to 
give  it  a  very  slight  bouquet — 3.  To  each  gaUoa 
of  strong  raisin  must,  add,  when  racking,  1  Grille 
orange  and  2  bitter  almonds,  both  aUced.  By 
omitting  the  almonds,  and  adding  2  or  3  gre^  cit- 
rons to  each  10  gallons,  this  forms  Britbh  IVlfteira. 
— 4.  Loaf  sugar  32  lbs. ;  sugar  candy  10  lbs. ;  wa- 
ter 16  gallons  ;  boil,  add  pale  ale  wort  (as  for  Ma- 
deira) b  gallons ;  yeast  1  lb. ;  on  the  third  day  add 
raisins,  stoned,  10  Ibe. ;  and  in  another  3  or  3  days 
brandy  1  gallon ;  bitter  almonds,  gnited,  1  dr. ; 
bung  it  down  for  4  months,  draw  it  off  into  another 
cask,  add  brandy  1  gallon,  and  in  3  months  bottle 
it — 5.  Teneriffe,  slightly  flavored  with  cherry- 
laurel  or  almonds,  forms  a  most  excellent  Britisli 
sherry,  either  alone  of  diluted  with  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  Cape  or  raisin  wine. 

*«*  The  preceding  formulft,  by  skilful  manage- 
ment, produce  very  good  imitations  of  some  of  the 
imported  wines;  but  many  of  the  British  fruit 
wines  possess  an  equally  agreeable  flavor,  and  are 
frequently  more  wholesome.  AH  British  wine  re- 
quires to  be  kept  at  least  a  year  to  "  meUoa.'* 
Much  of  the  superiority  of  foreign  wine  arises  from 

WINES,  IMPREGNATED.  These  ai«  either 
used  in  pharmacy  or  in  cookery.  The  medicated 
wines  (vina  medicata)  are  prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  tinctures ;  they  should  be  made  in  well- 
closed  vessels  and  macerated  without  heat  Tho 
L.  Ph.  of  1824  substituted  a  diluted  spirit  for  wine» 
still  retaining  the  name  ;  but  the  wine  (sherry) 
was  restored  in  that  of  1836.  The  druggists  com 
monly  use  cape  or  raisin  wine  as  a  menstruum,  as 
being  cheaper  than  sherry  and  equally  e£Scacioiii. 
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Tho  vinum*  of  the  P.  U.  S.  b  Teneriffe.  The 
following  are  the  principal  isipregnated  wines  used 
an  medicine,  or  as  flavoring. 

Wine,  Aloes.  Syn.  Tinetura  Sacra,  T.  Hiera 
Picr<B,~  Vinum  aloeSy  (P.  L.  El  &  D.)  Prep,  (P. 
Li)  Powdered  aloes  Jij ;  do.  canella  Jss ;  sherry 
1  quart ;  macerate  14  days.  The  P.  E.  snhstitutes 
cardamoms  and  ginger,  of  each  Siss,  for  canella. 
Dose.  As  a  purgative  ffss  to  fjij  ;  as  a  stomachic 
f  3j  to  f  3ij. 

Wine,  Antimonial.  Syn.  Tartar  Emetic 
Wine.  Wine  of  Potasfio-tartrate  of  Antimony. 
Vinum  Antimonii  Tartarizatif  (P.  L.  1788.)  Li' 
auor  do.,  (P.  L.  1809  and  1824.)  V.  Antimonii 
Fotasfio-tartrati*,  (P.  L.  1836 )  Vinum  Antimo- 
nialCf  (P.  E.)  Lig.  Tartari  Emetici,  (P.  D.) 
Prep.  (P.  L.  &.  E.)  Tartarized  antimony  3ij ; 
sherry  1  quart ;  dissolve.  Each  fluid  oz.  contains 
3  gre.  of  emetic  tartar.  Doee.  As  a  diaphoretic 
and  expectorant  10  to  30  drops,  frequently  ;  as  a 
nauseant  f  3j  to  f  Sij ;  as  an  emetic  f  3ij  to  f  ^ss. 

Wine,  Basil.  Green  hasil  leaves  4  or  5  oz.; 
sherry  or  cape,  1  pint ;  digiest  for  10  days.  Used 
to  give  a  turtle  flavor  to  soups  and  gravies. 
*«*  In  a  siniilar  way  may  be  made  the  wines  of 
celery  leaves  and  seed^  skalotes,  and  the  various 
green  and  dried  herbs  used  in  cookery. 

Wine,  Cayenne.  Prep.  Cayenne  1  oz.,  sherry 
or  cape  1  pint ;  steep  for  a  fortnight,  and  strain. 
%*  In  a  similar  way  may  be. made  Currie,  {pou>- 
dcTt)  ragout,  (spice,)  and  several  other  similar 
wines  used  in  the  kitchen. 

Wine,  Colchicum.  (Root.)  Syn.  Vinum  (Cor- 
mi)  Colchici,  (P.  U  &  E.)  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sliced 
and  dried  corms  of  meadow  saffron  f  viij  ;  sherry 
wine  1  quart ;  macerate  14  days.  Dose.  tZaa  to 
f  3j ;  in  gout,  &c.  ^ 

Wine,  Colchicum.  (Seed.)  Sjti.  Vinum  Sem^ 
ittum  Colchici.  Prep.  (Dr.  Williams.)  Seeds  of 
meadow  saffron  (preferably  ground  in  a  cofiee- 
iQill)  B'J  >  sherry  t^xYJ  ;  as  lasL  Dose,  f  3ss  to 
f  3iss  ;  in  gout,  &c. 

Wine,  Gentian.  Syn.  Bitter  Wine.  Vinum 
Amara.  Vinum  Oentiame,  (P.  E.)  Prep.  Gen- 
tian in  coaFse  powder  Jss  ;  yellow  bark  (do.)  ^j  ; 
dried  orange-peel  3ij  ;  canella  in  coarse  powder 
3j ;  proof  spirit  f  ^ivss  ;  digest  for  24  houm,  then 
add  sherry  1  pint  and  f  ^xvj,  and  further  digest  for 
7  days.    Tonic  and  stomachic.    Dose.  ^  to  1  oz. 

Wine,  Hellbbpeb.  Syn.  THncture  of  Whtte 
HelUbore.  T.  Veratn  AlbL  Vinum  Veratri,  (P. 
L.)  Prep.  White  hellebore,  sliced,  Jviij  ;  sherry 
wine  1  quart ;  digest  14  ddys»  Dose.  10  drops,  2 
or  3  times  daily,  gradually  increased  ;  as  a  substi- 
tute for  colchicum  in  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Wine,  Hellebore,  (Ohated.)  Syn.  Mr. 
Moore*s  Eau  Medieinale.  Prep.  White  hellebore 
wine  3iij  ;  tincture  of  opium  3j ;  mix. 

Wine,  Ipecacuanha.  Syn.  Vinum  Ipecacu' 
anhcs,  (P.  L.  E.  &  D.)  Bruised  ipecacuanha  root 
^iiss ;  sherry  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 
Dose.  As  a  diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  10  to  40 
drops  ;  as  an  emetic  f  3ij  to  f  ^ss. 

Wine,  Iron.  Syn.  Chalybeate  Wine.  Vinum 
Ferri.  Prep.-^l.  (P.  L.  1809.)  Iron  filings  Jij  ; 
iherry  1  quart ;  digest  with  frequent  agitation  for 
t  month. — ^2.  (P.  L  1824.)  Iron  filings  Jj ;  cream 
of  tartar  3vj  ;  water  f  Jj  ;  mix,  expose  in  an  open 
.  resBel  to  the  air  for  6  weeks,  adding  water  as  re- 


quired, then  dry,  powder,  dissolve  in  water  f  Jzzx 
and  add  proof  spirit  fjxx.  Rejected  from  the  P 
L.  1636.  A  mild  chalybeate  tonic.  Dose.  1  to  4 
drs. 

Wine  of  Opium.  Syn.  Vhmm  Opii,  (P.  L.  E. 
A,  D.)  Laudanum  liquidum  Sydenhami,  (P.  L. 
1720.)  Tinetura  Thebaica,  (P.  L.  1745.)  Sy- 
denham's liquid  Laudanum.  Prep. — 1.  (P.  L.) 
Extract  of  opium,  P.  L.,  Jiiss  ;  cloves  and  cinna- 
mon Siiss  ;  sherry  1  quart ;  macerate  for  14  days. 
— 2.  {Wholesale.)  Extract  of  opium  10  oz. ;  oil  of 
cassia  25  drops ;  oil  of  cloves  20  drops ;  rectified 
spirit  1^  pints  ;  water  6^  pints  ;  coloring  q.  s. ;  di- 
gest with  agitation  till  dissolved.  Milder  than  the 
tincture.  Dose.  10  to  60  drops  as  an  anodyne  and 
hypnotic. 

Wine  op  Opium,  (Fermented.)  Syn.  Rous- 
seau^s  Laudanum.  Black-drop.  Vinum  Opii 
Fermentatione  Paraivm.  Prep.  (P.  Cod.)  Opium 
Jiv ;  boilin?  water  ^lx  ;  dissolve,  add  honey  Jxij  ; 
yeast  3ij  ;  keep  it  at  86^  F.  for  a  month,  or  till 
the  fermentation  is  complete ;  press,  filter,  distil 
off*  ^xvj,  and  evaporate  the  residue  to  ^x  ;  distil 
the  Jxvj  of  spirit  obtained  above,  tiH  fxij  have 
passed  over  ;  and  from  this,  by  a  third  distillation, 
obtain ^ivss,  which  add  to  the  evaporated  solution, 
(^x,)  and  filter*  Considerably  stronger  than  lau- 
danum.    (See  Black-drop.) 

Wine,  Tobacco.  Syn.  Vinum  Tabaci.  Prep. 
(P.  E.)  Tobacco  leaves  Jiiiss ;  sherry  1  quart ; 
digest  7  days,  strain  with  strong  pressure,  and  fil- 
ter. Sedative  and  diuretic.  Sose.  10  to  50  drops 
in  dropsy,  &c. 

Wine,  Rhubarb.  Syn.  Vinum  Rhtei,  (P.  E.) 
V.  Rhdei  Palmati.  V.  Rhubarbari.  Tinetura 
RhiBi  Vinosa.  Prep.  (P.  E.)  Rhubarb  in  coarse 
powder  Jv ;  canella  (do.)  3ij  ;  proof  spirit  f  Jv  ; 
sherry  f^xxxv ;  macerate  for  7  days,  press,  and 
filter.  6ose.  As  a  stomachic  f  3j  to  f3iij  ;  as  a 
purgative  f^ss  to  f  Jj. 

WINE  TEST.  Frep-— 1.  (Hahnemann's.) 
Quicklime  Jj,  flowers  of  sulphur  Jiss ;  heat  in  a 
covered  crucible  for  5  or  6  minutes  ;  of  this  take 
3ij,  tartaric  acid  3ij  ;  powder,  mix,  and  shake  in  a 
stopped  bottle  with  a  pint  of  water ;  let  it  settle, 
pour  off  the  clear,  and  add  tartaric  acid  ^iss. — % 
(Dr.  Paris's.)  Expose  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and 
powdered  oyster  shells  to  a  white  heat  for  15  min- 
utes, and  when  cold,  add  an  eqifal  quantity  of 
cream  of  tartar  ;  these  are  to  be  put  into  a  strong 
bottle,  with  common  water,  to  boil  for  an  hour,  and 
the  solution  is  afterwards  to  be  decanted  into  ounce 
vials,  adding  twenty  drdps  of  muriatic  acid  to  each. 
Both  the  above  tests  will  throw  down  the  least 
quantity  of  lead  from  wines,  as  a  very  sensible 
black  precipitate.  As  iron  might  be  accidentally 
contained  in  the  wine,  the  muriatic  acid  is  added 
to  the  last  test  to  prevent  the  precipitation  of  that 
metal. 

WOAD.  Syn.  Glastum.  Ibatis  Tinctoria. 
VouEDB ;  Pastel,  (Ft.)  Waid,  {Ger.)  From 
woad  leaves,  by  grinding  them  to  a  paste,  of  whicb 
balls  are  made,  placed  in  heaps,  and  occasionally 
sprinkled  with  water  to  promote  the  fermentation  * 
when  this  ie  finished,  the  woad  is  allowed  to  fall 
down  into  large  lumps.  On  dilutiog  the  powdei 
with  boiling  water,  and,  after  standing  for  some 
hours  in  a  close  vessel,  adding  about  one-twentieth 
its  weight  of  lime  newly  slaked,  digesting  in  a 
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gentle  warmth,  and  stirring  the  whole  together 
every  3  or  4  hours,  a  new  fermentation  begins  ;  a 
blue  froth  rises  to  the  surface,  and  the  liquor, 
though  it  appears  itself  of  a  reddish  color,  dyes 
woollen  of  a  green ;  which,  like  the  green  from 
indigo,  changes  in  the  air  to  a  blue.  This  is  one 
of  the  nicest  processes  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  and  does 
not  well  succeed  in  the  way  of  a  small  experiment 
Used  to  dye  blue,  but  mostly  in  combination  with 
indigo.  Both  dye-stufis  are  employed  ip  the  same 
way.  50  lb&  of  woad  are  reckoned  equal  to  1  lb. 
of  indigo. 

WOOD  is  polished  by  carefully  rubbing  down 
the  grain  with  fine  glass-paper,  or  pumice-stone, 
and  then  rubbing  it,  first  with  finely-powdered 
pumice-stone  and  water,  and  afterwards  with  tri- 
poli  and  linseed  oil,  till  a  proper  surface  is  at- 
tained. 

Wood  is  stained  by  the  application  of  any  of  the 
ordinary  liquid  dyes  employed  for  wool  or  cotton. 
They  sink  deeper  into  the  wood  when  they  are 
applied  hot.  When  the  surface  is  properly  stained 
and  dried,  it  is  commonly  cleaned  with  a  rag  dipped 
in  oil  of  turpentine  or  boiled  oil,  after  which  it  is 
varnished  or  polished.  Musical  iTistruments,  arti- 
cles of  the  toilette,  ^c,  are  usually  treated  in  thb 
way.     (See  Dyes  for  Bone  and  Ivory.) 

WOOL,  SPANISH.  Syn.  Bezetta  rubra, 
B.  Di  Lev  ANTE.  Prep.  Separate  the  coloring  mat- 
ter from  safflower,  as  in  making  rouge ;  using 
white  crape  to  take  the  color  from  the  second  so- 
lution in  subcarbonate  of  soda-water.  Used  to 
color  the  cheeks  by  nibbing  the  wool  upon  them. 

WORM  CAKES.  L  (Storey's.)  Prep.  Calo- 
mel 3j  ;  jalap  3j  ;  ginger  3ij  ;  white  sugar  1  oz. ; 
vermilion  to  color ;  all  in  powder ;  beat  to  a  mass 
with  simple  sirup,  and  divide  into  20  cakes.  Each 
cake  contains  1  gr.  of  calomel.  Dose.  2  to  4 
early  in  the  morning,  fasting. — ^3.  Scammony  2 
oz. ;  calomel  I  oz. ;  white  sugar  2  lbs. ;  mucilage 
of  tragacanth  made  with  rose-water,  q.  s.  to  make 
a  mass  ;  divide  into  1960  lozenges.  Each  lozenge 
weighs  about  8  gis.,  and  contains  ^  gr.  of  calomel 
and  ^  gr.  of  scammony.— 3.  As  the  last,  but  sub- 
stitute resin  of  jalap  for  scammony,  and  divide 
into  only  960  lozenges.  Each  lozenge  contains  ^ 
gr.  of  calomel,  and  1  gr.  of  resin  of  jalap. 

WORM  DRENCHES.  Prep.  1.  Common 
salt  i  lb. ;  aloes  ^  oz. ;  boiling  water  1  quart ;  dis- 
solve.— 2.  Oil  of  turpentine  4.oz. ;  gruel  1^  pint ; 
mix. — 3.  Oil  of  turpentine  4  oz, ;  linseed  oil  8  oz. ; 
thick  gruel  |  a  pint ;  mix  well.  Used  by  fairiera 
for  horses. 

WORMWOOD,  (Swiss  Extract  op.)  Syn. 
Extract  d' Absinthe  oe  Suisse.  Prep.  Tops  of 
absinthium  majus  4  lbs. ;  do.  absinthium  minus  2 
lbs. ;  angelica  root,  calamus  aromaticus,  seeds  of 
anisum  chins,  leaves  of  the  dittany  of  Crete,  of 
each  15  grs. ;  alcohol  at  20^  B.  4  gallons ;  mace- 
rate for  10  days,  then  add  water  1  gallon,  and 
distil  3  gallons  by  a  gentle  heat  Tonic  and 
stomachic.  Served  round  at  some  tables  after 
wine  has  been  taken  freely,  to  recruit  the  8toma<;h, 
and  enable  it  to  bear  more. 

WRITING  FLUIDS.  Prep.  L  (BiacJfc.)— «. 
Caustic  soda  3j  ;  water  1  pint ;  dissolve,  a:  d  add 
Indian  ink,  scraped  fine,  q.  s.  to  give  a  proper 
degree  of  blackness.  Permanent,  incorrodible,  and 
flows   well  from  steel  pens. — b.  Shellac   4  oz. ; 


borax  2  oz. ;  water  1  quart ;  boQ  till  dissolved,  aN 
gum  arable,  dissolved,  2  oz. ;  boil,  strain,  and  fur- 
ther add  enough  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  oi 
calcined  lamp-black  and  indigo  previoody  tiitnn- 
ted  to  an  impalpable  fineness,  to  produce  a  proper 
color ;  agitate  well,  let  it  stand  2  or  3  bonis  ts 
deposite  the  coarser  portion  of  the  powder,  and  bot- 
tle for  use.     Incorrodible,  and  indestructible  whem 
dry.    It  resists  the  action  of  water,  oil,  tnrpentiiie, 
ajcohol,  the  dilute  acids,  chlorine,  alkalis,  or  other 
reagents,  unless  when  so  concentrated  as  to  de- 
stroy the  paper.>    It  flows  easier  when  the  gum  is 
omitted. 

11.  {Blue.)  a.  Dissolve  cenileo-sulphate  of  po- 
tassa  or  anmionia  in  hot  water,  and  when  obU 
decant  the  clear.  It  is  an  intense  blue,  and  dria 
nearly  black ;  is'  perfectly  incorroave,  and  veiy 
permanent  and  easy  flowing.  It  may  be  thickea- 
cd  with  gum  water,  or.  diluted  with  pure  rain  wa- 
ter, as  required^ — b.  Dissolve  blue  carmine  or  sol- 
uble indigo  in  distilled  water,  as  above.  Resemfaki 
the  last,  but  is  scarcely  equal  to  iU — c.  Dttsehrs 
basic  or  soluble  Prussian  blue  in  pure  water.  Ttia 
is  the  most  permanent  and  beautiful  ink  known. 
It  is  not  aflected  by  the  addition  of  alcohol,  bat  m 
iounediately  precipitated  by  saline  matter.  The 
precipitate,  however,  still  possesses  the  property  of 
dissolving  in  pure  water.--^.  Dissolve  the  soloUe 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium  and  iron  in  pure  waio', 
as  before.  Resembles  the  last,  but  is  preciphated 
from  its  solution  by  alcohol  Either  of  the  prece- 
ding blue  fluids  may  be  used  as  indelible  ink  to 
mark  linen,  and  will  be  found  ver>'  permanent, 
provided  the  part  be  first  moistened  with  alum  wa- 
ter and  dried. 

%*  Soluble  Prussian  Blub  {Basic  do.  Basic 
sesquiferrocyanide  of  iron)  is  dbtaiiK'd  by  adding 
a  solution  of  protosulphate  of  iron  to  a  solotion  <2 
ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  {Prussiate  of  potash.) 
A  bluish-white  precipitate,  turning  dark  blue  by 
exposure,  is  formed,  which  u  washed  till  it  begiia 
to  dissolve  iu  the  water,  and  color  it  blue,  when  it 
is  either  collected  and  dried,  or  at  once  dissolved 
in  pure  water. — Soluble  Ferrocvaxu>e  op  Po- 
tassium and  Iron  is  made  by  precipitating  a  eoln- 
tion  of  a  persalt  of  iron  (as  the  persulphate,  pezai- 
trate,  peracetate,  or  sesquichloride)  by  a  stronger 
solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  so  that  the 
latter  may  be  in  considerable  excess.  A  blue  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  which  must  be  treated  as  be- 
fore. 


XANTHIC    ACID.     Syn.  HroRoxANrmc 

Acid.  Bisulpiiocarbonate  of  oxide  op  bthulb. 
(From  ^avOds,  yellow,  aud  yeri-aw,  /  generate^  A 
peculiar  acid,  composed  of  siilphur,  carbon,  hydro- 
gen, aud  oxygen,  discovered  by  Z^ise.  Prep.  Dry 
xanthate  of  potassa  is  mixed  with  dilute  sulplioiic 
or  muriatic  acid.  After  a  time  a  milky  liquid  ii 
formed,  from  which,  by  the  addition  of  uKire  wa- 
ter, a  heavy  oily  substance  is  deposited,  which 
must  be  quickly  washed  wilh  water,  and  dried  by 
standing  over  chloride  of  calcium.  This  is  hy- 
drated  xanthic  acid.  *«*  A  nearly  colorless,  in- 
flammable, oily  liquid,  having  a  bitter  taste  and  a 
peculiar,  penetrating,  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  de- 
composed at  a  temperature  above  75^  F.  TIa 
compounds  of  xanthic  acid  are  mostly'  of  a  yelio* 
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eolor;  hence  its  name. — ^Xanthate  of  Potasba, 
{Bisulphocarbonate  of  oxide  of  ethule  and  Po- 
tassOf  Liebig,)  is  obtained  by  adding  bistilphuret 
of  carbon  to  a  saturated  solution  of  fused  caustic 
potassa  in  absolute  alcohol,  as  long  as  it  is  dissolv- 
ed. By  cooling  the  solution  to  32^,  it  forms  a 
eemi-solid  mass  of  crystals,  which,  aAer  being 
washed  with  ether,  and  pressed  between  bibulous 
paper,  must  be  dried  out  of  contact  with  the  air. 
Soluble  in  water  and  alcohol. 

XANTHINE.    This  name  has  been  giten  by 
Kuhlman  to  the  yellow  coloring  matter  of  madder. 


YEAST.  Syn,  Baku.  Zdmin.  Fkrhentum,  {Lat, 
firofn  ferteo,  to  ferment)  The  froth  of  ferment- 
ingr  worts.  Accordiug  to  Liebig,  yeast  is  a  sob- 
fltance  in  a  state  of  putrefaction  or  fermentation, 
the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  continual  motion,  and 
this  condition  it  communicates  by  contact,  to  fer- 
mentable Bobstancea     (See  Fermentation.) 

YEAST  or  BARM,  (ARTIFICIAL.)  Prep. 
I.  Method  of  frepaeino  Yeast  without  a  Fer- 
ment.— a.  It  has  long  been  considered  a  desidera- 
tum to  obtain  a  method  of  making,  yeast  directly 
and  without  the  aid  of  any  portion  of  that  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Fownes  has  published  in  the  *  Trans- 
actions of  the  Chemical  Society,*  a  method  which, 
although  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  new,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Chembtry  of  Boerhaave.  Neyerthe- 
lesB  it  seems  to  have  been  long  lost  sight  of,  and 
Berzelius,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Fownes,  states, "  that 
although^ the  conversion  of  a  small  into  a  large 
quantity  of  yeast  is  a  very  easy  thing,  yet  to  pro- 
duce that  substance  from  the  beginning  is  very 
difficult"  The  plan  of  Mr.  Fownes,  which  is 
mibstantially  the  same  as  that  of  Boerhaave,  is  as 
follows ' — Common  wheat  flour  is  to  be  mixed 
with  water  into  a  thick  paste,  and  kept,  slightly 
covered,  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  for  some 
time.  About  the  third  day,  it  begins  to  emit  a 
little  gas,  and  to  exhale  a  disagreeable,  sour  odor, 
like  stale  milk ;  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  that 
is,  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  day,  the  smell 
changes,  much  gas  is  evolved,  accompanied  by  a 
distinct  and  agreeable  vinous  odor,  and  it  is  then 
in  a  state  to  excite  the  vinous  fermentation.  A 
quantity  of  wort  is  next  to  be  prepared,  and  boiled 
with  hops,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  brewing 
of  beer,  and  when  cooled  to  90^  or  100^,  the  de- 
composed dough,  thoroughly  mixed  with  tepid  wa- 
ter, is  to  be  acMed,  and  the  whole  is  to  be  kept  in 
a  warm  situation.  Alter  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours, 
active  fenmentation  takes  place,  carbonic  acid  is 
disengaged,  and  when  the  action  is  complete,  and 
the  liquor  clearyia  large  quantity  of  yeast,  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  the 
•'esseL  In  one  experiment,  the  following  mate- 
rials were  used: — A  small  handful  of  ordinary 
wheat  flour  was  made  into  a  paste  with  cold  wa- 
ter, covered  with  paper,  and  left  seven  days  on  the 
mantel-shelf  of  a  room  where  a  &ee  was  kept  all 
day,  being  occaaioiially  stirred ;  at  the  end  of  that 
period  three  quarts  of  malt  were  mashed  m  two 
gaUons  of  water,  the  infusion  boiled  with  the  prop- 
er quantity  of  bops,  and,  when  sufficiently  cooled, 
the  ferment  added.  The  result  was  a  quantity  of 
beer,  not  very  strong,  bnt  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
Md  a  pint  of  thick  yeast,  perfect^  good  for  ma« 


king  bread.  This  must  be  valuable  to  colonists  and 
residents  in  the  country.  Malt  is  easily  made, 
and  hops  may  be  omitted,  or  superseded  by  some 
other  bitter.     (Lancet.) 

6.  Houey  5  oz. ;  powdered  tartar  1  ox. ;  malt  1 
lb. ;  water  at  122^  F.  3  pints,  or  q.  s. ;  stir  well 
together,  and  allow  the  whole  to  rest  for  2  or  3 
hours,  or  till  the  temperature  sinks  to  about  65^, 
at  which  it  must  be  kept,  covered  over,  when 
yeast  will  be  eliminated. 

e.  Boil  malt,  a  quarter  of  a  peck,  in  3  pints  of 
water ;  pour  off  2  pints,  and  keep  it  in  a  warm 
place  for  30  hours-;  add  4  pints  of  a  similar  decoc- 
tion, stir  it  well  in,  again  ferment,  and  repeat  thb 
addition  of  4  pints  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
yeast  is  obtained :  10  pints  will  yield  yeast  suffi- 
cient for  a  brewing  of  40  gallons ;  it  is  preferable 
to  brewers'  yeast,  particularly  when  used  for  rais- 
ing dough. 

II.  With  a  Ferment. — a,  (Ure.)  Bean  flour 
\  lb. ;  water  6  quarts ;  boil  for  ^  rn  hour,  pour 
the  decoction  into  any  suitable  vessel,  add  wheat 
flour  3^  lbs. ;  stir  well  together,  and  when  the 
temperature  reaches  55°,  add  beer  yeast  2  quarts ; 
mix  well,  and  keep  the  mixture  in  a  situation 
where  it  will  not  be  chilled.  In  24  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  fermentation  add  bariey  or 
bean  flour  7  lbs.,  mnke  a  uniform  dough  by  thor- 
ough kneading,  roll  it  out  as  thin  as  a  dollar,  and 
cut  it  with  a  wine-glass  into  small  cakes,  which 
must  be  placed  on  sieves  or  laths,  and  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  then  preserved  in  a  dry  siti  ation.  For 
U9e,  one  of  these  discs  is  to  be  broker  into  pieces, 
laid  in  warm  water,  and  set  in  a  warm  place 
during  12  hours,  when  the  soft  mr  ss  will  serve 
the  purpose  of  beer  yeast. 

b.  Mix  2  quarts  of  water  with  v  heat  flour,  to 
the  consistence  of  thick  gruel,  boi .  it  gently  for 
half  an  hour,  and  when  almost  ct  Id,  stir  Into  it  ) 
lb.  of  sugar,  and  four  spoonfuls  of  f  ^ood  yeast  Put 
the  whole  in  a  lar?e  jug  or  eartfaei .  vessel,  with  a 
narrow  top,  and  place  it  before  t/  lO  fire,  so  that  it 
may,  by  a  moderate  heat,  formes  L  The  fermenta« 
tion  will  throw  up  a  thin  liquor,  t  hich  pour  off  and 
throw  away ;  keep  the  remaindc  r  for  use  (in  a  cod 
place)  in  a  bottle,  or  jug  tied  over.  The  same 
quantity  of  this,  as  of  common  yeast,  will  suffice  to 
bake  or  brew  with.  Four  spoonfuls  of  this  yeast 
will  make  a  fresh  quantity  as  before,  and  the  stock 
may  be  always  kept  up,  by  fermenting  the  new 
with  the  remainder  of  the  former  quantity. 

Retnark$.  The  preparation  of  substitutes  for 
yeast,  has  long  engaged  the  attention  both  of  the 
scientific  chemist  and  the  practical  tradesman. 
The  periodicals  at  one  time  literally  teemed  with 
these  formnle,  and  even  at  the  present  day  some 
of  the  minor  publications  amuse  their  readers  in 
the  same  way.  The  above  processes  are  the  bea| 
known,  and  if  well  managed  will  prove  all  that 
can  be  desired.  It  were  easy  to  multiply  receipts 
on  this  subject,  were  they  to  be  indiscriminately 
selected,  but  the  mass  of  those  published  are  either 
mere  trash,  or  repetitions  of  others  long  known. 
Not  more  than  one  'm  a  thousand  answen  when 
tried  *»*  Ordinary  beer  yeast  may  be  kept  fresh 
and  fit  for  use  for  several  months,  by  placing  it  in 
a  close  eanvRM  bag,  and  gently  squeexin|r  out  the 
moisture  in  a  screw  press  till  the  remaining  mat- 
ter beoomea  as  stiff  as  day,  m  which  state  it  mvit 
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be  pr»$erved  in  close  veitsels.  This  method  is  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  brewera  in  Flanders.  An- 
other method  is  to  well  whisk  the  yeast  till  it  forms 
a  uniform  liquid  mass,  and  then  to  lay  it  with  a 
Boft  painUbrush  evenly  and  thinly  on  dishes,  or 
any  convenient  surface,  on  which  it  can  be  exposed 
to  the  sUn  or  air ;  and  the  operation  must  be  re- 
peated as  soon  as  the  first  coat  is  sufficiently  solid, 
and  60  on,  till  the  layers  acquire  a  proper  thick- 
ness, when  it  must  be  detached  and  preserved  as 
before.  If  rendered  quite  dry,  its  power  of  exci- 
ting fermentation  will  be  destroyed. 

YELLOW  DYE.  *Syn.  Teinture  Jaunk,  (Fr.) 
The  following  substances  impart  a  yellow  to  goods, 
either  at  once,  or  ailer  they  have  been  mordanted 
with  alumina  or  tin : — annottOy  dyer**  broom,  fus- 
tiCf  fustet,  French  berries,  quercitron  bark,  tur- 
meric, barberry  root.  Goods  mordanted  with  ace- 
tate of  lead,  and  afterwards  passed  through  a  bath 
of  chiomate  of  potash,  acquire  a  brilliant  chrome 
yellow  color ;  solution  of  sulphate  or  acetate  of 
iron,  followed  by  immersion  in  potash  or  lime- 
water,  gives  a  yelloto,  buff,  or  orange, — orpunent 
dissolved  in  ammonia  imparts  a  golden  yellow. 

YELLOW,  NAPLES.  Syn.  Jadne  Mineral, 
(Fr.)  GiAixouNo,  (ItaL)  Prep.  1.  Metallic  an- 
timony 12  lbs. ;  red  lead  8  lbs. ;  oxide  of  zinc  4 
lbs. ;  mix,  calcine,  triturate  well  together,  and  fuse 
in  a  crucible  ;  the  fused  mass  must  be  ground  and 
elutriated  to  a  fine  powder. 

IL  Lead  3  ib& ;  common  antimony  2  lbs. ;  alum 
and  common  salt  2  oz. ;  calcined  together. 

in.  Flake  white  1^  lbs.;  diaphoretic  antimony 
4  lb. ;  calcined  alum  1  oz. ;  sal  ammoniac  2  oz. ; 
calcine  in  a  covered  crucible  with  m  moderate  heat 
for  3  hours,  eo  that  at  the  end  of  it,  it  may  be  bare- 
ly red  hot  More  antimony  and  sal  ammoniac 
turns  it  on  the  gold  color.  Uoed  in  oil  and  in  por- 
celain painting  and  enamelling. 

YELLOW.  PATENT.  Syn,  Montpbllier 
Yellow.  Oxighloridb  of  Lead,  ^bmitriate 
OF  DO.  Prep.  I.  Common  salt  1  cwt.  and  litharge 
4  cwt,  are  ground  together  with  water,  and  kept 
for  some  time  in  a  gentle  heat,  water  being  added 
to  supply  the  loss  by  evaporation ;  the  carbonate 
of  soda  is  then  washed  out  with  more  water,  and 
the  white  residuum  heated  till  it  acquires  a  fine 
yellow  color.     Used  as  a  paint 

II.  Dry  chloride  of  lead  14  oz. ;  pure  carbonate 
of  lead  13^  oz. ;  grind  together,  fuse  and  powder. 
Used  as  a  paint 

YELLOW,  WELD.  Prep,  Fine  whiting  4 
lbs. ;  water  4  pints ;  boil  together  into  a  smooth 
paste,  and  add,  gradually,  alum  ^  oz.  in  fine  pow- 
der. Boil  weld  in  water  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
■tram,  and  add  the  liquor  to  the  pap  of  whituig 
and  alum  untU  the  desired  shade  of  color  is  obtain- 
ed ;  pour  into  earthen  pans,  and  dry  on  cbaUu 
Vsed  by  the  paper-hanguig  makersw 

YTTRIA.  Syn.  Oxidb  or  Yttrium.  A  white 
earth  discovered  by  Gadolm  in  1794,  in  a  mineral 
from  Ytterby  in  Sweden,  since  called  Gadolinite. 
Its  sp.  gr.  is  4*842;  its  salts  have  in  general  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  the  sulphate  and  several  others 
an  amethyst  color.  Its  solutions  are  precipitated 
by  pure  alkalis,  but  alkaline  carbonates,  especially 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolve  it  in  the  cold.  It 
is  distinguished  from  glucina  by  the  color  of  its  sul- 
fhate,  by  bemg  insolnUe  in  jiQie  ^alkalis,  and  by 


yielding  a  white  precipitate  with  prusnate  of  pst* 
ash.  Yttria  may  be  obtained  by  a  sunilar  proeea 
from  Gadolinite  to  that  by  which  glucina  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  beryl. 

YTTRIUM.  The  metallic  base  of  Yttiia.  It 
may  bo  obtained  in  a  similar  way  to  that  described 
under  glucinium.  It  is  brittle,  and  has  a  duk 
gray  color.  .^__«. 

ZAFFRE.  Syn.  Saffra.  Safflor.  Roasbed 
cobalt  ore  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder  and 
ground  with  2  or  3  parts  of  very  pure  quartzose  or 
silicious  sand.  Used  as  a  blue  color  by  enamelleis 
and  painters  on  porcelain  and  glass.  Chiefly  im- 
ported from  Saxony.  ZafTre  fiwed  in  an  enrthea 
crucible  with  about  half  its  weight  of  potash,  and 
the  melted  mass  poured  into  water  and  afterwards 
ground  into  an  impalpable  powder,  forms  the  beau- 
tiful azure  pigment  culled  smalts, 

ZEINE.  A  name  given  by  Gorham  to  a  yellow 
waxy  substance,  obtained  by  treating  the  portion  of 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  insoluble  in  water,  with  alco- 
hol, and  evaporating  the  solution. 

ZIMOME.  (From  fy^fuii  fermenL)  A  name 
given  by  Taddei  to  the  portion  of  wheat  gluten  in- 
soluble in  alcohol.     (See  Gluten.) 

ZINC.  Syn.  Spelter.  Zinc,  (Fr.  §-  Sp.)  Zism, 
{Oer.,  Dut,  Swei.,  ^  Dan,)  Zinco,  (ItaL)  Zci- 
CDM,  {Lat.)  This  metal  was  first  mentioned  by 
Paracelsus  in  the  16tb  century,  who  called  it 
zinetum.  Its  ores  must,  however,  have  been  pre- 
viously known,  as  the  ancients  were  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  of  brass.  The  zinc  of  com' 
merce  is  obtained  from  the  native  sulphliret  (zuie 
bUnde)  or  carbonate,  {calhmine,)  by  roasting 
those  ores,  and  distilling  them  along  with  carbsn- 
aceous  matter  in  a  covered  earthen  crucible,' hav- 
ing its  bottom  connected  with  an  iron  tube  which 
terminates  over  a  vessel  of  water  situated  beneath 
the  furnace.  The  fiiHt  portion  that  passes  over 
contains  cadmium  and  arsenic,  and  is  indicated  by 
what  »  technically  culled  the  "  brown  blaze  ;**  bet 
when  the  metallic  vapor  begins  to  bum  with  a 
bluish  white  flame,  or  the  "  blue  blaze"  com- 
mences, the  volatilized  metal  is  collected. 

Par.  Commercial  zinc  is  never  pure.  Accord 
mg  to  the  London  Ph.  its  sp.  gr.  is  6*86,  and  it  is 
almost  entirely  soluble  in  diluted  sulphuric  acid* 
forming  a  colorless  solution.  When  tested  in  a 
Merrill  apparatus  it  should  yield  no  trace  of  ar- 
senic. The  following  method,  by  which  sevetil 
pounds  of  chemically  pure  zinc  may  be  obtained  in 
about  i  of  an  hour,  will  be  found  very  oseful : — 
Melt  the  zinc  of  commerce  in  a  conunon  croctUe, 
and  throw  it  into  a  tolerably  deep  vessel  o(  watei^ 
taking  care  that  the  metal  be  very  hot  at  the  mo- 
ment of  running.  This  operation  is  not  without  its 
use,  for  the  more  granulated  the  zinc,  the  easier  it 
is  purified.  Dry  the  grains,  and  dispose  them  by 
layers  in  a  Hessian  crucible  with  one-fooith  of 
their  weight  of  nitrate  of  potash,  using  the  precao- 
tion  to  place  a  slight  excess  at  the  top  and  at  the 
bottom.  Cover  the  cmcible,  and  secure  the  lid, 
then  a[^ly  heat:  a  vivid  deflagration  takes  plaes 
with  great  disengagement  of  li^t,  after  which  re- 
move the  crucible  firom  the  firot  separate  the  droa 
with  a  tube,  and  lastly,  run  the  ainc  into  an  uigot 
mould.  This  sine,  submitted  to  Marsh's  apparatoi 
during  entire  days,  has  never  given  any  stain,  and 
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in  solution  the  most  seiisible  reactives — such  as 
hydro-sulphocyanic  acid — have  never  indicated 
the  least  atom- of  iron.     (Journ.  de  Phamv) 

Props.,  Uses,  j-c.  Zinc  is  a  bluish  white  metal, 
having  the  sp.  gt,  6*8  to  7'2i ;  tou^rh  when  cold, 
ducUle  and  malleable  at  from  212°  to  300°,  brittle, 
and  easily  pulverized  at  400°  ;  fuses  at  773°, 
(Daniell,)  and  sublimes  unchanged  at  a  white  heat, 
in  close  vessels.  It  is  scarcely  afiected  by  expo- 
sure to  air  and  moisture ;  hence  its  general  use  in 
the  arts  for  the  manufacture  of  vessel  of  capacity, 
tubing,  d&c.}  that  require  lightness  and  durability. 
Heated  to  whiteness,  (941°  Daniell,)  in  contact 
with  the  air,  it  bums  with  great  brilliancy,  and  is 
converted  into  oxide,  rflowezs  of  zinc)  It  is  very 
soluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid,  with 
the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  Zinc  is  used  to 
form  galvanic  plates ;  in  firewodcs,  and  in  medi- 
cine. 

Tests.  1.  The  solutions  of  zinc  are  precipitated 
white  by  the  pure  alkalis  and  carbonate  of  am- 
monia, but  are  completely  redissolved  by  excess  of 
the  precipitant — 2.  The  carbonates  of  potassa 
and  soda  give  a  permanent  lohite  precipitate  of 
carbonate  of  zinc. — 3.  Hydrosulphuret  of  am- 
rnowa  also  gives  a  lokite  precipitate,  and  so  does 
sulphureted  Jiydrogen  when  the  solution  is  quite 
nentraL — 4.  Prussiate  of  potash  gives  a  gelatinous 
white,  or  bluish  white  precipitate. 

ZINC,  ACETATE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Acetas. 
Prep. — 1.  Dissolve  oxide  of  zinc  in  acetic  acid, 
evaporate  aqd  crystallize. — 2.  Crystallized  sul- 
phate of  zinc  143  parts ;  crystallized  acetate  of 
lead  190  do. ;  dissolve  each  separately  in  water, 
mix,  filter,  evaporate,  and  crystallize.  Tonic, 
anti^msmodic,  and  emetic.  Dose.  1  to  2  grs. ; 
as  an  emetic  10  to  20  gn. ;  externally,  2  or  3 
gra.  to  water  1  oz.,  as  an  astringent  lotion  or  in- 
jection. 

ZINC,  BROMIDE  OF.  Syn,  Zinci  Bro- 
MiDUM.  Prepared  like  the  corresponding  salt  of 
iron. 

Z  I K  C ,  CARBONATE  OF.  Syn.  Zmoi 
Ca&bonas.  Prep.  Add  a  solution  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  another  of  pure  sulphate  of  zinc ; 
wash  and  dry  the  precipitate.  For  the  impure  or 
native  carbonate  of  zinc,  {calamina,  earbonas  xinei 
vmpura,  P.  L.,)  see  Cajuaminv. 

ZINC,  CHLORIDE  OF.  Syn.  Muriatb 
OF  Zinc.  Butter  of  do.  Zinci  Chloridum. 
Do.  McmiAs,  Prep4 — 1.  Evaporate  the  muriatic 
solution  of  zinc  to  dryness,  and  transmit  dry 
muriatic  acid  gas,  over  the  residuum,  heated  in  a 
tube.  When  pure,  colorless,  melts  at  212°,  de- 
liquescent, volatilized  at  a  red  beat,  soft,  like 
butter^ — ^2.  (P.  Cod.)  Zinc  ^xz;  muriatic  acid 
q.  s. ;  dissolve,  add  nitric  acid  ^',  evaporate  to 
dryness*  dissolve  in  water,  and  add  chalk  ^  ;  in 
24  hours  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Dose. 
1  to  2  gxB.  in  scrofula,  epilepsy,  &c ;  and  ex- 
ternally as  a  caustic,  or  as  an  astringent  lotion, 
(2  grs.  to  water  f  Jj.) 

ZINC,  CYAmDE  OF.  Syn,  Htdroctan- 
ATE  OF  Zinc  Ctanuret  of  do.  Zinci  Ctani- 
DUM.  D&  Ctanurbtuii.  Prep.  (M.  Henry.) 
Add  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  to  another 
of  pure  sulphate  of  zinc ;  wash  and  dry  the  pre- 
cipitate. Dose.  ^  to  1  gr.  twice  a  day,  in  epilepsy, 
hysteria,  and  other  nervous  aflfections,  heartburn. 


worms,    &c.^    and    as  a  substitute   for   praane 
acid. 

ZINC,  FLUORIDE  OF.  A  white  com- 
pound, scarcely  soluble  in  water,  obtained  by 
acting  on  oxide  of  zinc  with  liquid  hydrofluoric 
acid. 

ZINC,  IODIDE  OF.  Syn.  Hydrjodais  of 
Zinc.  Zinci  Iooiouu.  Do.  Htdriodas.  Prep. 
(Duflos.)  Iodine  2  parts ;  granulated  zinc  1  da ; 
water  4  da ;  proceed  as  for  iodide  of  iron,  ouly 
employing  a  glass  or  porcelain  vessel.  De- 
liquescent. 15  grs.  to  ivater  f  Jvj  ;  used  as  a 
cellyrium  in  scrofulous  inflammation  of  the  eye, 
(Poulet ;)  Z'j  to  lard  ^j,  as  a  powerful  resolvent  to 
scrofulous  and  other  glandular  swellings ;  rubbed 
on  the  part  twice  a  day.  (Ure.) 

ZINC.  OXIDE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Oxydom, 
(P.  L.  £.  &  D.),  Zinci  CALciNATUH.i  Ninu. 
AutuM.  Lana  Phiumophica.  Pompholyx.  Flow- 
ers of  Zinc.  Calx  of  do.  Flores  Zinci.  Calx 
DO.  Prep.  (P.  L.)  Sulphate  of  zinc  (pure) 
lb.  j  ;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  ^viss  ;  dissolve 
each  separately  in  6  quarts  of  water,  filter,  mix, 
well  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  and  calcine 
it  for  2  hours  in  a  strong  fire.  "  White,  tasteless, 
entirely  soluble  in  diluted  nitric  acid  without  ef- 
fervescence ;  and  this  solution  is  not  affected  by 
nitrate  of  baryta,  but  yields  a  white  precipitate 
with  ammonia,  entirely  soluble  in  excess  of  the 
precipitanL"  (P.  L )  Dose.  5  to  10  grs.,  as  an 
antispasmodic ;  in  epilepsy,  &c.  Used  also  as  a 
dusting  powder,  and  to  make  an  ointment.  It 
has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  white  lead 
in  painting,  than  which  it  covers  better,  biit  dries 
slower;  requires  the  addition  of  dried  white 
vitriol.  *0*  The  last  eight  synonymes  are  usual- 
ly applied  to  the  oxide  procured  by  healing  the 
metal  in  contact  with  air,  but  its  composition, 
properties,  and  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
oxide,  P.  L.    See  Flowers  of  Zinc. 

ZINC,  SULPHATE  OF.  Syn.  Zinci  Scl- 
PHAS.  Prep.  I.  (P.  L.)  Granulated  zinc  Jv ; 
diluted  sulphuric  acid  1  quart ;  dis»olve,  filter, 
evaporate  to  a  pellicle,  and  set  it  aside  to  crys- 
tallize. 

II.  The  common  sulphate  of  zinc  of  commerce 
frequently  contains  copper,  cadmium,  lead,  iron, 
and  manganese.  By  digesting  its  concentrated 
solution  for  some  time  with  metallic  zinc,  it  may 
be  freed  from  copper,  lead,  and  cadmium,  for 
these  metals  are  all  reduced  and  precipitated  in  a 
metallic  state  ;  or  the  acid  solution  may  be  treated 
with  sulphureted  hydrogen  as  long  as  any  pre- 
cipitate forms.  In  order  to  separate  the  iron, 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  mto  the  solution,  by  which 
the  iron  is  conve/ted  into  the  protochloride ;  if 
this  solution  be  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  length  of 
time,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  oxide  of  iron  (basic 
salt?)  is  deposited  as  a  yellow  powder,  from  which 
the  solution  most  be  filtered.  If  the  sulphate 
contain  manganese,  which  is  not  very  often  the 
case,  the  solution  must  be  Soiled  up  a  few  times 
with  purified  charcoal,  filtered  and  evaporated. 
(Jour,  fitr  prakt.  Chem.) 

Remarks.  Pure  sulphate  of  zinc  roust  alone  be 
nsed  in  medicine.  The  commereial  sulphate 
{white  copperas,  tohite  vitriol,  salt  of  vitriol, 
vitriolum  aihum,  sal  viirioli,  zineum  vitriolatum, 
^.,)  is  prepaied  by  roasting  native  milphuiet  of 
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inc  {blende)  in  a  reverberatory  funmce,  lixiviating 
he  calcined  mass,  and  evaporating  till  the  liquid 
orms  a  white  seinicrystalline  mass  on  cooling. 
The  pure  sulphate  is  "  totally  difflolved  by  water, 
and  the  white  precipitate  formed  by  ammonia  is 
redissolved  when  the  anmionia  is  added  in  ex* 
cess."  (P.  L.)  "  When  a  solution  in  6  waters  is 
boiled  with  a  little  nitric  acid,  and  a  solution  of 
ammonia  is  then  added  till  the  oxide  of  zinc  at 
fint  precipitated  is  all  redissolved,  no  yellow  pre- 
cipitate remains,  or  a  trace  only,  and  the  solution 
is  colorless."  (P.  £.)  JDoee.  As  an  antispasmodic, 
tonic,  or  expectorant,  1  lo  5  grs. ;  as  an  emetic, 
10  to  90  m 

ZINKIN6.  Copper  and  brass  yessels  may  be 
covered  with  a  firmly  adherent  layer  of  pure 
sine,  by  boiling  them  in  contact  with  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc  ;  pure  zinc  turnings  being  at  the 
same  time  present  in  considerable  excess.  The 
same  object  may  be  obtained  by  means  of  zinc, 
and  a  solution  of  sal  ammoniac,  or  caustic  potassa. 
(Bo^ttger's  Beitr&ge.) 

ZIRCON  I  A.  Syn.  Oxide  of  ZntcoNnrx. 
A  white  pulverulent  earth  discovered  in  the 
jargon,  or  zircon,  of  Ceylon,  by  Klaproth,  in 
1789,  and  it  has  since  been  found  in  the  jacinth. 
To  obtain  it  the  stone  should  be  calcined  and 
thrown  into  cold  water,  to  render  it  friable,  and 
then  powdered  in  an  agate  mortar.  Mix  the 
powder  with  nine  parts  of  pure  potash,  and  pro- 
ject the  mixture  by  spoonfuls  mto  a  red-hot  cruci- 
ble, taking  care  that  each  portion  is  fused  before 
another  is  added.  Keep  the  whole  in  fusion,  with 
an  increased  heat,  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  When 
cold,  break  the  crucible,  separate  its  contents. 


powder,  and  boil  in  water,  to  dissolve  the  alksfi. 
Wash  the  insoluble  part;  dissolve  in  mariatie 
acid ;  heat  the  solution,  that  the  silez  may  fall 
down;  and  precipitate  the  zirconia  by  caostie 
fixed  alkali.  Or  the  zirconia  may  be  precipitated 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acuf  ex- 
pelled by  heat  Zirconia  has  neither  ts^  no- 
odor,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  forms  salts  with 
the  acids.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  the  stker 
earths,  except  thorina,  by  being  precipitated  iriRa 
any  of  its  neutral  salts  are  boiled  with  a  satorated 
solution  of  sulphate  of  potassa.  It  is  dislingtiBhed 
from  alumina  and  glucina  by  its  salts  being  pre- 
cipitated by  all  the  pure  alkalis,  and  by  being  in- 
soluble when  they  are  added  in  excess.  The  pre- 
cipitated  hydrate  and  carbonate  are  readily  sols- 
ble  in  acid& 

ZIRCONIUM.  The  metaUic  base  of  ziiconia. 
It  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  glass  tube  with  a 
sj^irit  lamp,  a  mixture  of  potassium,  and  the 
double  fluoride  of  zirconium  and  potaesium,  care- 
fully dried.  The  product  must  be  washed  with 
water,  and  digested  for  some  time  in  dilute  mii- 
riatic  acid.  (Berzelius.)  llie  resulting  black 
powder  is  zirconium.  It  has  been  boi  very  im- 
perfectly examined. 

ZOONIC  ACID.  A  name  given  by  BerthoJ- 
let  to  the  acid  liquid  procured  by  distillation  firom 
animal  substances.  It  has  been  shown  by 
Th6nard  to  be  merely  acetic  acid. 

ZOOTIC  ACID.    (See  Prqbsic  Acid.) 

ZUMIG  ACID.  (From  ^vfiv,  Uatiefu)  The 
acid  formed  in  bread,  and  in  some  other  vegeta- 
ble substances,  which  have  undergone  the 
fermentation. 
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